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TO OUR READERS. 


With this number closes the first volume of 
Tur AMERICAN GARDEN, under its new man- 
agement, and we may, with some satisfaction, 
look over the work accomplished, for we are 
convinced that few, if any, of our readers 
have not derived pleasure or information from 
its pages. No class of business men scruti- 
nizes the columns of a paper more critically 
than advertisers, and we may, with gratifica- 
tion, refer to our advertising pages for a larger 
list of advertisements of the highest character, 
and representing more varied interests, than 
can be found in any similar publication. This 
evident recognition of the worth and popular- 
ity of our paper will add increased energy and 
strength to the year’s work before us. 

With the next volume we shall present to all 
subscribers 4 BEAUTIFUL CoLORED PLATE oF A 
Group oF Panstgs, a real work of art and an 
appropriate ornament to any drawing room. 
In addition we offer to every subscriber, as 
a premium, his choice of either of the follow- 
ing seeds, on each package of which directions 
for their cultivation are given. 

Pansy Seeds, a package of twenty-five seeds 
of the varieties represented in our plate. 

Wild Garden Seeds, a package containing a 
mixture of upward of one hundred varieties of 
Flower Seeds, sufficient for a square rod of 
ground. 


Bliss American Wonder Peus, a trial pack- 


age of this peerless variety. 

The value of the picture and a package of 
Premium Seeds is more than the subscription 
price, so that no one subscribing for THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN can receive less than his 
money’s worth. 

Will our readers do us the favor to let their 
friends share the benefits of these generous 
offers ; will they kindly show this number to 
those of their friends who are interested in 
gardening and ask them to become subscri- 
bers. All new subscribers who will send now 
their subscriptions for the next volume will re- 
ceive this number without charge. 


Short, concise articles on horticultural mat- 
ters, and reports of practical experiments and 
experiences in the garden, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and appropriately acknowledged. 


WINTER GARDENING, 


One of the greatest charms, and indeed most 
of the ennobling influences of gardening, con- 
sist in the constant contact and communion 
with nature, into which it necessarily brings 
us. The care of plants—whether it is the 
stately Palm and marvelous Orchid in the lux- 
urious conservatory, fragrant with tropical 
perfumes, or the lowly Turnip and Cabbage 
in the kitchen garden—leads us, with every 
step, to the study of nature, its influences and 
laws; it sharpens our observation, quickens: 
our perceptions, enlightens our judgment, and 
brightens our hopes; it teaches us patience 
combined with perseverance, and develops the 
most tender, as well as the most noble, senti- 
ments of the human heart. 


Now, at the beginning of a new year, al- 
though our out-door gardens do not present 
the brilliant hues nor the grand luxuriance of 
the summer months, there remains enough to 
link our memories of the past with the hopes 
and anticipations for our future endeavors, 

Our shrubs and trees, while resting from 
their year’s work, are not idle in collecting new 
material for further development. The forms 
and individual characteristics of each one can 
now, while denuded of their foliage, be stud- 
ied much better than in that a 
judicious system of pruning and training may 
be decided upon. The Hyacinths and Tulips- 
which we planted a month or two ago, are slow- 
ly and steadily extending their roots, gathering 
strength under the friendly shelter of ever- 
green boughs and snow, to unfold their brilliant 
flowers as soon as the life-giving rays of the 
spring sun bid them to rise. 


sulmer, so 


In the loosened 
soil the silent forces of nature are ever busy 
by disintegration, decomposition, and combina- 
tion, and by absorption from the air, to replen- 
ish the spent fertility of the garden and 
feld.. 

In like measure the mission of these long 
winter months seems to be to refresh and 
strengthen our languishing energies and over- 
taxed minds, to develop and mature plans for 
the future and to garner strength and vigor 
for their successful carrying out.“ Without 
forethought, carefully matured plans, and 
sufficient preparation, permanent success is 
never obtained in anything, 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


The saving and accumulating of fertilizers 
of all kinds should be made the special work 
of the winter months. Manure from the sta- 
bles, muck from the swamps, leaf mold from 
the woods, ashes, poultry-house sweepings, 
all are valuable in the garden, but ‘‘no manure 
pays as wellas brains.” This kind of manuring 
the garden has to be applied now, before the 
commercial fertilizers are spread and worked 
under, and the seeds entrusted to the soil. 

All plans for the coming season should now 
be made and worked out, not only in the mind, 
but on paper also. A 
sketch or map of the 
ground to be planted, 
no matter how roughly 
drawn, with all the rows 
marked out and the 
name of every kind of 
vegetable to be planted, 
written down at its ap- 
propriate place, facili- 
tates spring work aston- 
ishingly. With such a 
map, the varieties and 
quantities of seeds re- 
quired can be selected 
with more care and sat- 


isfaction, and may be 
procured early enough 
to avoid hurry and dis- 
appointment. 

Cold Frames should 
be examined frequent- 
ly and opened on all 
warm days ; the object 
being to keep the plants 
dormant, not growing. 

Roots in pits, if not 
already sufficiently pro- 
tected, should be cov. 
ered enough to exclude 
the severest freezing. 
Roots in cellars have to 
be looked after occasi- 
onally, and all those 
showing signs of decay 
should be removed at 
once. 

Bean Poles and Pea 
Brush are easier cut now 

~than when leaves are 
on the bushes. A suf- 
ficient quantity should 
be secured during the 


winter, pointed and 
stored under shelter, 
ready for use. Poles 


last mueh longer for being seasoned. 

Wood Ashes, especially from hard wood, con- 
tain wuch fertilizing material : they should be 
saved carefully and kept under shelter ; when 
exposed to rains, much of their value leaches 
out and becomes lost. For Potatoes and all 
root crops ashes are a most valuable fertilizer. 
Coal Ashes are beneficial on heavy land, where 
their use helps to lighten and loosen the soil, 
otherwise they are of little fertilizing value. 

Winter Protection of Vegetables.—Boughs 
of evergreens make the very best covering for 
Spinach, Corn Salad, Parsnips, Salsify, and 
other bardy vegetables remaining in the 
ground, 


DWARF PEAS. 

The great advantage of Dwarf Peas in not 
requiring ‘‘brushing” has always made them 
favorites in the garden. From the days of the 
‘Dwarf Spanish” and ‘‘Harly Frame,” al- 
though gradual improvements have been made 
in this class, no variety was found to combine 
all the desirable qualities, until Mr. Charles 
Arnold, who has made hybridizing and cross- 
ing a specialty, succeeded in producing a va- 
riety—Bliss’ American Wonder—which leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is a cross between 
“Tittle Gem” and ‘‘Champion of England” 
and combines in an exceptional degree the 
good qualities of both its parents: dwarf 
habit, earliness, productiveness, hardiness and 
excellent quality. Our illustration is taken 


BLISS' AMERICAN WONDER PEA 


from a photograph, reduced to one-half its 
actual size and gives an excellent representa- 
tion of the habit and productiveness of the 
plant. It is so dwarf and bushy as not to re- 
quire more space between the rows than Let- 
tuce or Radishes, and its great earliness admits 
of the raising of several crops from the same 
ground, in one season, furnishing more Peas 
from the same area than any otber kind. For 
forcing under glass and as a very early garden 
variety it has no superior, and, taking all its 
desirable qualities together, if we were re- 
stricted to the planting of one single kind 
of Peas, we should choose ‘Bliss’ American 
Wonder,” 


HOT BEDS. 


The numerous devices that have come up 
from time to time, and found their way into 
print, for starting vegetable plants in dwelling 
houses for family use by means of artificial heat, 
have not been successful. Up to this time 
the only reliable, and certainly the cheapest 
plan is the old fashioned hot bed, a plan that 
comes within the reach of every one, no mat- 
ter whether his garden is large or small. To 
make and take care of these, does not call for 
the aid or presence of an experienced garden- 
er, while the outlay in getting two or three 
sashes, and making a coarse board frame is a 
mere trifle when compared with the benefit, 
as well as the pleasure, of having, when the 
time comes, a bountiful supply of Tomatoes, 
Egg Plants, Lettuce, 
Cabbage, Cauliflowers, 
and Peppers to stock 
the kitchen garden. In 
a thickly populated 
neighborhood, one can 
often sell enough of 
those plants to cover all 
the expense of raising 
them besides having an 
abundance for their own 
use free of cost. This 
I know to be the case in 
several instances coming 
under my observation 
during the past few 
years, and I mention it 
here with the hope that 
it may be an incentive 
for others to go and do 
likewise. 

The time of starting a 
hot bed depends more or 
less on the locality. In 
the Southern and Mid- 
dle States any time be- 
tween the 10th and 20th 
of February will be 
*® found about right. A 
couple of weeks prior to 
these dates some horse 
manure should be put 
aside, having the coarser 
parts of the bedding tak- 
en out. If dry the ma- 
nure should be made 
damp by throwing on 
some water to encour- 
age fermentation. The 
heap should be turned 
over once or twice be- 
fore using, to prevent 
“‘fire-fanging,” as it is 
commonly termed, and 
have the whole mass of 
even temperature, and 
thoroughly hot without burning. 

In selecting a spot fora hot bed the expos- 
ure should be east or south-east and at the 
same time have the bed protected from the 
north or west winds, either by a building or 
board fence. 

The ordinary sash is made 3x6 and two of 
these will give ample space for a family gar- 
den. Instead of making the bed on the sur- 
face level, it will be found more economical to 
excavate the soil from the intended space 6x6, 
to the depth say of eighteen inches. The 
manure may then be put in place, in thickness 
about two and a half feet, spread evenly and 
packed down firmly. The frame may then 


————— 
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be set on top. This is made of rough boards, 
one in front and two in the rear, levelon the 
bottom and slanting on top, enough so, to cast 
water easily when the sashes are put on. As 
soon as the frame is in place another layer of 
six or eight inches of manure may be put inside 
of the frame and a wall of manure built up 
around the outside of the board frame to pro- 
tect against frost. The sashes may then be 
set on, and at night covered with straw mats 
or something else that will answer the same 
purpose. In two or three days the bed will 
be hot enough to put on the soil, which should 
not be less than eight inches in depth all over 
the bed. To heat this soil will take two or 
three days’ time. When this is accomplished, 
the seed may be sown. To do this remove 
the sash, turn the soil over and rake the sur- 
face level. Then open shallow drills, running 
from front to rear, and not more than four 
inches apart. In these drills, each sort of seed 
may be sown, putting the Tomatoes, Ege- 
plants and Peppers in the middle drills, for 
they need more heat than the others. Cover 
the seed lightly and label each kind at the 
same time. The sashes may then be replaced, 
and if the weather is very cold cover the sash- 
es over at night to protect against frost. Dur- 
ing the day time this covering should be re- 
moved unless the weather is stormy. In a 
very few days from the time of sowing, if the 
seeds are fresh, they will germinate, and from 
then on the main point is to give the plants 
air freely, in the middle of the day, to prevent 
them from growing spindling. Asa matter of 
course, care will have to be exercised in doing 
this to keep the cold air from striking the 
young and tender plants, and to avoid open- 
ing the sashes too early in the morning. In 
case the surface of the bed should get dry, an 
occasional watering will be necessary. - In do- 
ing this use an ordinary watering pot, with a 
fine nose, and always with tepid water. <A 
month from the time the seed was sown, 
der ordinary circumstances, the plants will be 
large enough to prick out in the second frame 
or rather the second sash, for 
will give more plants than will supply a dozen 
or more families. When planted in the sec- 
ond bed, shade for a few days until they take 
root. From then on give these plants plenty 
of air every pleasant day, and they may need 
watering once or twice a week until the fine 
weather sets in. Instead of planting in the 
ordinary way, the Egg-plants and Tomatoes 
may be put in ‘‘thumb pot” and placed close 
together under the second sash. If the latter 
plan is followed the plants will need more 
frequent watering until they are transplanted 
in the open ground. It may be well to men- 
tion the fact that the soil for the seed and 
transplanting beds, as well as for the pots, 
should be rich and of good quality and, if con- 
venient, run through a coarse sieve before 
used for the purposes named. 

Besides the purposes named a bed such as 
descrived can be used to advantage, later in 
the season, for starting Melons, Cucumbers 
and Lima Beans. 


un- 


one of these 


A Compost Heap should be a permanent in- 
stitution in every garden, and it will be found 
surprising how much fertilizing matter can be 
accumulated during a year. Such a structure 
need not present an unsightly or objectionable 
appearance ; it may be built behind some 
hedge or in a fence corner and protected from 
sight by a few Evergreens. 


THE BIGGEST POTATO STORY. 


Under this heading there is, in several agri- 
cultural papers, a good deal of animated dis- 
cussion going on just now, to find out who 
has grown the largest quantity of Potatoes 
from one pound of seed. One of the rival 
candidates has obtained 36 pounds from one 
tuber, another 69 pounds from one tuber, but 
when 118 and 142 pounds were grown from 
one pound of seed it was enough to cause con- 
siderable stir in a quiet New England town. 
These figures, however, seemed only ridicu- 
lous beginnings to the man who raised 200 
pounds from one, ‘‘and how it made him 
laugh,” but when another beats all this and digs 
2 barrels (320 pounds) of Potatoes from one 
pound of seed planted—‘‘and did not half try” 
—he was considerate enough to advise his ri- 
vals ‘‘not to cry” and challenge the world ‘‘to 
beat this if it can.” 

Where have all these gentlemen been during 
the last half a dozen years? Have they not 
read agricultural papers, and have they not 
heard of the ‘‘Bliss Potato Premiums,” and 
the immense yields against which theirs fade 
into insignificance ? 

In 1873, the present publishers of the Amer?- 
can Garden, desiring to test the productive 
qualities of some new varieties, offered large 
money premiums for the largest quantity of 
Potatoes grown from one pound of seed. ‘The 
biggest yield obtained the first year was 607 
pounds from one, aud the growers then thought 
that ‘‘they didnot half try.” But they did try 
afterwards, and with all their might. From 
year to year larger yields were produced, so 
that finally but few crops of less than one thou- 
sand pounds from one were entered for compe- 
tition. The maximum yield was reached in 
1876, when Mr. H. ©. Pearson of Pitcairn, N. 
Y., produced 198% pounds from one and 1707 
from another pound of seed, justly entitling 
him to the champion belt. 
Thomases, who may consider this as a good 


Some doubting 


joke, can be referred to the gentlemen whose 
names and addresses we give below, who have 
as big stories to tell and have been 
From one 


nearly 
among the successful competitors. 
pound of seed were grown : 

1694 and 1665 pounds by J.I.Salter,St.Cloud,Minn. 
1666 pounds by J. L. Perkins, Little Sioux, Iowa. 
1576 pounds by Alfred Rose, Pen Yan, N. Y. 

1571 and 1511 pounds by P. C. Wood, Hillsboro, I) 
1535 pounds by L. G. Clute, Manchester, Iowa. 
1534 pounds by PeterRobertson,Jedboro,Scotland. 

Incredible as these statements may sound, 
they have been verified by hundreds of per- 
sons, and there is not a shadow of doubt about 
their correctness. It is not impossible that 
even this *‘can be beat,” but so far we are not 
aware of a larger yield on record. 

LARGE YIELD OF CORN, 

During a recent visit to the ‘* Rural Farm,” 
on Long Island, in company with several well 
known agriculturists, our attention was drawn 
to an unusually fine looking field of *‘ Blount’s 
Prolific Corn,” just ready for husking, and 
upon being informed by Mr. E. 8. Carman, the 
proprietor, that from a trial of a few stooks, 
the yield promised to be over one hundred 
bushels of shelled corn per acre, our curiosity 
became aroused ; for although we have often 
heard of one hundred bushel yields we had nev- 
er before seen an acre producing this amount. 
We selected five average-sized stooks from 
different parts of the field, husked and shelled 
the Corn on the spot, weighed and measured 


the product and by multiplying the average 
weight, of fifty-six pounds to the bushel, with 
the number of stooks contained on one acre, 
found the entire product to be one hundred 
and twenty-two bushels, and adding the four 
bushels which had previously been removed 
from the field, for seed, we arrived at the 
grand total of one hundred and twenty-six bush- 
els of shelled Corn per acre. 
urement, to which we look forward with inter- 
est, can vary but little from the above figures. 

The most important feature about this ex- 
traordinary crop is that it was not the result of 
extraordinary cultivation and extravagant ex- 
The soil does not 
The 
““Corn and Potato Fertilizers” used did not 
cost over $10 per acre, and the cultivation 
was not better than every Corn field ought to 
receive. Whether it was the peculiarity of 
the soil, the variety of corn, the fertilizer, the 
careful cultivation, or all combined, that caused 
this enormous yield, who shall decide ? 


The entire meas- 


penditure for fertilizers, 
differ from thousands of acres around it. 


NEW VEGETABLES, 

Perfect Gem Squash, said, by the originator, 
to be unlike anything before offered, excellent 
both as a Summer and Winter Squash. It is 
a very vigorous grower and wonderfully pro- 
ductive. The Squashes are from 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter, flattened, of a creamy white color, 
slightly ribbed, and have a thin, smooth skin. 
The flesh is fine grained, cooks dry and is of 
excellent quality and flavor. 

New Improved Dwarf Okra.—Grows but 14 
inches high, has long slender pods, and is very 
productive. 

Early Snowball Cauliflower.—A valuable ad- 
dition; perfectly solid, pure white and spe- 
cially well adapted for forcing. 

Livingstow’s Perfection Tomato.—V ery early, 
blood red, medium to large, perfectly smooth, 
has few seeds and ripens evenly, especially 
recommended for shipping and canning. 

Soja Bean. (Soja hispida. ) Resembles some- 
what a Bean, the stems are stiff and the pods 
are produced in numerous bunches of from 
2 to 5 and contain 4 smooth nankeen colored 
seeds. An essential ingredient of the celebra- 
ted Soja sauce. 

Cuban Queen Water Melon, claimed to be the 
largest and best Water Melon in the world. 
Skin beautifully striped, flesh bright, remark- 
ably solid, crisp, sugary and luscious. 

NEW POTATOES. 

Queen of the Valley.—A very large, long, 
flattened variety, deep pink at the seed end, 
shading to nearly white at the base. The im- 
mense yield of this variety, of nearly all large 
sized tubers, must secure a large demand for it. 

Batra Barly Peachblow.—Very early, round, 
white with pink eyes, similar in appearance, 
but smoother and not as deep eyed, as the 
Peachblow, which it resembles in all its good 
qualities, with the additional advantage of ex- 
treme earliness. 

White Hlephant.—Late, long, cylindrical, 
with depressed eyes, skin white and smooth. 
Flesh fine grained, white and of good quality. 
A productive and valuable winter variety. 

Adirondack.--Late, round, dark coppery red. 
In general character similar to the old Peach- 
blow, but hardier and more prolific. Said to 
suffer less from drouth than other varieties. 

White Star.—A cross between Excelsior and 
Peachblow. Medium late, cylindrical, of good 
uniform size, white, of excellent quality, keeps 
well and yields profusely. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Strawberries.—When there is no snow on 
the ground, the beds should be examined and 
covering, which may have been blown off by 
heavy winds, replaced. Standing water, which 
may have collected in low places, has to be 
drained off, when the ground is not much 
frozen. | 

From Raspberries and Blackberries, the old 
canes should be removed during winter. The 
pruning of the new canes is better not done 
before the severest cold is past—the latter part 
of February or beginning 
of March. 

Currants and G'ooseber- 
, especially on heavy 
soils, are much benefited 
by a mulching with littery 
manure, or any coarse ma- 
terial. The old black 
branches and stems should 
be cut out, and the most 
vigorous shoots 
headed back at any time 
during winter, when there 
is no frost in the wood. 

Grape Vines.—The har- 
dy varieties may be 
pruned on mild days. 
Large branches, 
may have become torn 


ries 


young 


which 


from the trellis should be 
tied up, even if pruning 
is deferred. When new 
trellises have to be erect- 
ed it is best to procure 
posts and wire now, and 
have everything ready be- 
fore spring work opens. 
Young Trees may be 
protected against mice by 
making a conical mound, 
about inches 
high, and three feet in di- 
ameter, around the stem 
and firmly packing the 
surface with the back of a 
spade. If this has been 
neglected before the 
ground freezes, the snow 
around the trees should 
be stamped down after 
each snowfall. The eggs 


of the tent caterpillar, on 
the small branches of ap- 


eighteen 


ple trees are now easier 
found and destroyed than 
at any other season. 

Varieties.—There are 
now so many excellent va- 
rieties of almost every 
kind of fruits in cultivation, that those who 
want the best, need not feel disappointed if 
they happen not to have all the latest novel- 
ties on their list. Much progress has been made 
in fruit culture during the last quarter of a 
century, and the time will never come when 
improvement shall come to a stand-still, yet 
some varieties which have marked the first 
steps in the era of improvements, have held 
their own to this day, and have, in some re- 
respects, not been superseded by new 
comers. 


THE NIAGARA GRAPE, 


During the latter part of October we had 
opportunity to taste some fine bunches of 
Niagara Grapes and were surprised to find 
them so much better than those we had eaten 
about the middle of September, that, from 
their eating quality alone, we would hardly 
have recognized themas the same Grape. The 
peculiarity of this variety appears to be that, 
while ripening very early, it keeps a long time 
on the vines, gradually improving in richness 
and sweetness. With the ‘‘Niagara” the long 
felt want of a hardy, purely native White Grape 
of good quality, seems'to be supplied. It is, 
to say the least, in White Grapes what the 
Concord is among the Black. The accompa- 


NIAGARA GRAPE. 


nying illustration represents a bunch some- 
what below the average size of clusters and 
berries. We are informed that no vines will 
be offered for sale during the present year. 


Tue Curupert RaspBerry seems to have 
‘“come to stay.”” It is gaining new friends 
every year, without losing any of its old 
ones. We have grown it many years before 
it made a stir in the world and have always 


considered it the best hardy Red Raspberry. 


KEEPING WINTER APPLES, 


The abundant yield of our orchards and its 
low market price is causing much inquiry as 
to the best modes of preserving Apples. Dr. 
T. H. Hoskins givesin the Rural New Yorker 
his views on this subject as follows: ‘“The essen- 
tial requisite for the safe winter keeping of 
Apples is, I believe, the preservation of a low 
uniform temperature as near the freezing point 
of water as possible. This can be maintained 
in dry cellars, but much more easily and per- 
fectly in wet ones. The presence of water has 
a controlling power over the variations of tem- 
perature near the freezing point, as all know 
who have had to keep water in a cold cellar to 
keep it from freezing. The moisture does not 
harm the Apples. It may 
even be a direct benefit 
in preventing evaporation 
from and constant wither- 
ing of the Apples though 
this evaporation is very 
slight at the low tempera- 
ture necessary in fruit cel- 
lars for success in keep- 
ing Apples until spring. 
In Canada, Apples are 
rarely stored for keeping 
in house cellars. A special 
cellar ismade, deep, with 
thick stone walls laid in 
mortar. These walls rise 
above the surface only ten 
inches to allow of small 
windows for ventilation 
and light. ‘There is a 
double floor above, filled 
in with moss or sawdust. 
This floor is covered by a 
roof-like attic, and the 
Apples are there kept 
until the approach of se- 
vere frosts, when they 
are sorted, barreled and 
lowered into the cellar 
through a trap door which 
is then closed and packed 
in the same way as the 
At times during 
the winter, when the 
weather is not freezing, 
this cellar is opened and 
fruit removed for sale. 
When properly made and 
managed there is little or 
no loss in the way of stor- 
ing Winter Apples.” 


floor. 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 


For the beginner it is 
much safer to confine 
himself to the well-tried, 
standard varieties, than to 
invest largely in promis- 

ing novelties. Those not 
familiar with the special characters of the dif- 
ferent kinds, will generally be better suited by 
entrusting the selection to some reliable nur- 
seryman or dealer, than by choosing from the 
descriptions of the long lists of catalogues ; 
There is so much difference in the adaptation 
of soils and localities for the various varieties 
of fruits,—a knowledge of which can only be 
obtained by long and practical experience, — 
that a large portion of the failures in fruit 
growing are caused mainly throngh the selec- 
tion of unsuitable varieties, 
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WINTER PRUNING, 


There are times when practice and theory 
dv uot apparently agree, and winter-pruning 
is a case in point. The older gardeners have 
been taught that fresh wounds, during cold 
freezing weather, would notheal; that disease 
would certainly set in, causing death or per- 
manent injury to a portion of the tree at least. 
Theory certainly teaches that when the inner 
organism of the wood is exposed, the air at a 
low temperature will freeze the delicate parts, 
and death must result; yet we find our nurse- 
rymen of latter years pruning their trees dur- 
ing very cold weather, on account of the per- 
sonal comfort to themselves, arising from the 
dry, firm ground to walk on ; and no ill effects 
arise therefrom. The old adage of ‘‘ pruning 
whenever your knife is sharp,” is not so far 
from the truth after all, although prejudice, 
at least, will incline us to defer the operation 
until the mild days of early spring. 

How to prune is a question of ditticult solu- 
tion, owing to the individual experience and 
preference of our teachers in the matter. 


Asystem that has proved entirely satisfacto- 
ry to more than one, is performed somehow 
in this wise. In the earlier stages of the tree’s 
life, after it has become established in the or- 
chard or garden, select three branches, as near- 
ly as possible together, and at a height from 
the ground depending upon the desired length 
of body. These three branches should diverge 
at equal angles, and resemble what botanists 
term a ‘‘whorl.” About eighteen inches above 
this whorl, another set of three branches 
should be encouraged to start out, and all oth- 
ers between the two sets must be rubbed or 
cut off. This arrangement of branches must 
be continued as the leading shoot increases in 
height. As to the side branchlets, growing out 
of the selected branches, these must be thinned 
out with judgment, allowing only sufficient 
to remain to form an open healthy top. If 
headed in too much, a crowded head will re- 
sult, which is a waste of vitality. Pruning 
causes strong growth, but at the same time it 
will be at the expense of the tre-’s constitution. 

The main points in pruning trees may be 
summed up in a very few words. Commence 
when the plant is very young, and no harm 
will result from removing the slender young 
twigs, for if allowed to remain until they as- 
sume the size of thick branches, more or less 
injury will result. 

Be sure to give the cut portion of large 
wounds a coating of shellac dissolved in al- 
cohol, or when very larg>, wrap up in moist 
clay and cow-manure. Dull tools invariably 
leave a rough jagged surface which is more dif- 
ficult to heal over than a perfectly smooth cut. 

In the ornamental department, no set rules 
can be laid down to guide the inexperienced 
arboriculturist, but any one with an eye for 
symmetrical proportions can induce the head 
of a favorite specimen to assume proper pro- 
portions and outline. If the tree inclines to be- 
come straggling, with long shoots, bare of 
branchlets, they must be well headed back . 
and if the limbs spread too much, cut to an in. 
side bud, but if on the contrary, they grow too 
closely together, then select an outside bud to 
cut back to. Itis preferable to encourage a 
straight leading shoot to all trees, and never 
allow it to fork under any circumstances. 
More trees are injured by high winds when 

‘in the latter condition, than from any other 
source. 


THE GRAPE HOUSE, 


Every one recognizes that Foreign Grapes are 
a great luxury, and many would like to grow 
them if they did not suppose it to be so very 
difficult. There are no operations of horti- 
culture whose difficulties are so much over- 
estimated. 

It is to the interest of the grower who sells 
his Grapes, and of the professional gardener 
who grows them for his employer, to exagger- 
ate the difficulties, and thus the amateur is 
deterred from trying for himself. 

What are the conditions for success? Sim- 
ply to secure the conditions of temperature, 
moisture, and freedom from sudden change 
which are found in the countries where these 
fruits are grown in the open air. We secure 
this by using the natural qualities of our cli- 
mate, so far as they are favorable, and by sup- 
plementing these as far as necessary by arti- 
ficial means, and this we doby protection with 
glass. 

The first consideration in the preparation of 
the border is drainage. If this is obtained by 
a naturally porous subsoil, very good; if not, 
it must be secured by an artificialdrain. The 
soil needs to be only the best possible natural 
This is best obtained by filling to the 
depth of two feet with decayed sods from an 
old pasture, with a good admixture of ground 


soil. 


bones. ‘The house may be very simple and 
inexpensive. Ventilation must be carefully 
provided for. This is the one important re- 
quirement. 


After planting, the vines should not be al- 
lowed to bear until they are sufficiently ma- 
tured to be able to produce a crop without 
undue exhaustion—say the third year. Hay- 
ing been laid down and covered with sand the 
previous autumn, they should be taken up in 
a house without fire heat, not earlier than the 
middle of April, in the latitude of New York. 
Even then we are liable to cold storms which 
may check the growth after the vines have 
started. The vines should be washed with 
warm soap suds, to clean from insects and 
soften the buds. As the buds near the end of 
the shoot are apt to break more quickly and 
grow more strongly than those along the vine, 
it is well to tie the vines up only part way and 
allow the ends to hang down so as to throw 
the first growth into the lower buds. 

There should be frequent syringing from a 
hose to keep the air moist, like the natural 
When the 
sun’s heat runs the mercury above eighty 
degrees, ventilation should be given. As the 
growth begins and advances the ventilation 
must receive careful attention, being given 


condition with spring showers. 


eradually as the heat rises in the morning and 
the operation reversed in the afternoon. Fifty 
and ninety degrees are the limits beyond 
which the temperature should not be allowed 
togo. Atevery stage of growth sudden changes 
and cold drafts must be guarded against as the 
fruitful causes of mildew and failure. The 
sudden changes of our climate are the chief 
reason why Foreign Grapes cannot be grown 
in the open air. 

Daily syringing must be continued until the 
vines are in blossom, when it must be sus- 
pended while the fructification goes on. The 
air can be kept moist by sprinkling the ground. 
When the fruit is setthere must be a thorough 
thinning of shoots by removing such as have 
the poorest bunches, and as the berries of 
these grow, the clusters must be thinned by re- 


moving, with sharp pointed shears, the smaller 
berries. This allows those remaining to have 
It is often best to remove 


more than one half the berries of a cluster. 


room to grow. 


Where fire heat is employed to secure early 
ripening the same general conditions are to be 
observed. The great point inthe use of fire 
is to secure the proper degree and uniformity 
of temperature and to avoid the effects of cold 
storms. Thusit is often advantageous to use 
fire heat until June. But it should be borne in 
mind that it isnatural for plants to have a lower 
A high 


night temperature causes feeble growth. With 


temperature at night than in the day, 


fire heat the vines may be started at any time, 
but the difficulties and expense increase with 
early forcing so that no one but a skillful 
grower should begin operations before Feb- 
ruary. 

To insure the finest crop of Grapes they 
must have plenty of air without sudden 
changes—plenty of moisture—severe thinning 
of branches—and severe thinning of berries. 

Of varieties it is advisable to grow but few. 
The Black Hamburg is the most valuable of 
all. The Muscat of Alexandria is of unsur- 
passed quality. White and Grizzly Frontignan 
are desirable. 


CHANGING THE BEARING YEAR, 


It has been suggested that by picking off the 
fruit buds from trees in the bearing years, 
the habit of the trees could be changed so 
as to bear an equal crop every year or a full 
one in the otherwise barren years. Experi- 
ments made to this purpose have not fulfilled 
these anticipatious, The usual barrenness of 
fruit trees in alternate years is not caused by 
over-bearing and exhaustion from the previous 
crop only, but frequently by frosts and cold 
rain storms during the blossoming season. If 
such injurious conditions should prevail during 
the year for which we have prepared our trees 
for bearing, we might lose the fruit crops for 
three years in succession. 


CULTIVATING YounG OroHARrDS.—If you have 
money to fool away, seed down your young 
orchard to Clover and Timothy, or sow a crop 
of Wheat or Oats. 
thrive, cultivate well till they are seven to ten 
years old. 
broadcast. 


If you want the trees to 


Spread ashes, manure, or salt 
Stop cultivating in August, weeds 
To judge of the condition of an 
Apple tree is like judging of the condition of 
sheep in a pasture. 


or no weeds. 


Look at the sheep and 
not at the pasture, and if they are plump and 
fat, they are all right! So says Prof. Beal. 


SrepDLinG Pracues.—In localities where 
Peach trees, budded with the improved varie- 
ties fail, seedlings will often be found to suc- 
ceed. The yellow fleshed kinds, when raised 
from the pits, generally vary but little from 
the parent fruit; others—evenif some of their 
offsprings prove inferior—may produce seed- 
lings of superior quality. All our choice va- 
rieties originated in this way. 


KerEepinG Crper.—To keep cider in good 
condition, whether it is to be used as a Lever- 
age, or for making vinegar, the casks should 
be filled to overflowing, every few weeks. 
Cider of the same quality is best for this pur- 
pose, but when such is not at hand, sweetened 
water may be used instead. 
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FLITTING AND FLIRTING AMONG FLOWERS, 


In the garden were leisurely walking, 
Brave Robin and Roxy the fair, 

And Robin, while walking and talking, 
Twined roses in Roxy’s brown hair; 


Rosebuds and Roses all blushing, 
With sprigs of the sweet Mignonette, 
While the blood to their faces kept rushing, 
When Robin’s eyes Roxy’s eyes met; 


Jasmine, Laburnum, and Larkspur, 
Verbenas, deep dyed and pale, 

Gay Pansies and Lilies of the Valley 
Heard Love tell his stammering tale ; 


While the lovers kept walking and talking— 
Four eyes bent down to the ground; 

Two hearts had been lost, they discovered, 
And then discovered them—found ; 


But didn’t know what to do with them, 
The lost and found hearts—for a while, 
So each plucked a new and fresh nosegay, 

And each gave the other a smile; 


Each a stem vf Forget-me-not gathered, 
And each said “ Take and keep this ;” 

Their vows thus exchanged with fresh flowers, 
They sealed the exchange--with a kiss ; 


Fidelity, secresy, silence, 
Each promised to faithfully hold, 
Till Robin could earn for his Roxy 
A home, and some shekels of gold. 


But alas, some open-eared listeners— 
Winged messengers, hurrying by, 

Saw what had been done in the garden, 
And tattled to earth and to sky ; 


‘“*O! Robin and Roxy are lovers,” 
They piped with a song and a shout, 


—So the delicate secret was out. 


The world soon had the whole story 
Which Robin could not deny, 

And Roxy, when bantered about it, 
Blushed back ’neath a mischievous eye. 


So Cupid, and Robin and Roxy, 
Made love with flowers for words, 
As they walked and talked in the garden, 
And nobody told but the birds. 
CLARK W. BRYAN. 
Great Barrington, Mass., December, 1880. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Plans and Preparations for the coming spring 
are the principal work to be done now. 

The Catalogues of some of our leading seed 
houses are now so elaborate and complete 
as well to serve the purpose of hand-books 
and guides for the garden. Much 
uable information may be obtained from their 
pages, and by studying the descriptions of the 
different species, one can select, atleisure, such 
kinds as seem most desirable. By procuring, 
in addition to those with which we are already 
familiar, every year, a few packages of such 
that are new to us, an extensive knowledge of 
plants may gradually be acquired and many 
pretty and interesting novelties added to the 


val- 


flower garden. 


Protection of some kind should be given to 
all herbaceous and bulbous plants remaining in 
the ground. Even entirely hardy plants are 
benefited by a light covering. 

Roots of Cannas, Dahlias and bulbs of all 
kinds, stored in cellars, should be examined oc- 
casionally. If found damp and mouldy, they 
should be cleaned of all decaying parts and re- 
moved to a drier place, Most roots keep well 
jn dry sand, 


WILD GARDEN EXPERIENCES. 
The Wild Garden has been a decided suc- 
| cess. Even now, when snow covers the border 
‘which gave so much pleasure and surprise, we 
| receive many letters in praise of the ‘‘ Wild 
| Garden Idea.” 

Our esteemed friend, ‘‘Damon,” whose ex- 
tensive knowledge: of plants imparts special 
value to his opinion, writes : 

“T wasastonished at the variety of plants 
| obtained from my package of Wild Garden 
| Seeds. They have come up so thick that I 
determined to transplant some in little groups, 
by the aid of a good sized garden trowel, 
being careful to lift them up in quite good 
sized patches, so as not to disturb the roots 
any more than I could help placing them 
in various positions entirely away from the 
garden proper, a feature that is so enjoyable 
and so instructive; giving us an idea of how 
Dame Nature disposes of her children. A 
little nook here and a little knoll there sug- 
gests a position and we have at once something 
so fresh and novel that makes us wonder why 
we have not had our Wild Garden before ? 

Iam anxious to hear from other friends of 
| THe American GARDEN how they have suc- 
ceeded with their Wild Garden. Of course I 
had to make some little preparation for the 
new comers, so before disturbing them I cleared 
away the old settlers, in most cases, by digging 
them under,—the fate of old stagers generally 
—then a few spades full of well decayed ma- 
nure and rich soil were spread on the surface 
and well mixed. The little groups were then 


| planted and made quite firm, and after one good 


soaking of water, looked as though they were 


| born there. In my little patch of not more than 
“ And have plighted their troth in the garden,” 


one hundred transplanted plants I found not 
only a large number of the choicest annuals, 
biennials and perennials but also some new 
and quite distinct looking plants which I sus- 
pect are from California, Nevada, and the 
Rocky Mountains. I letall the annuals bloom 
and then pulled them out as fast as they grew 
past their prime, so as to make room for the 
perennials and give them a chance to mature 
before winter. I am looking forward to a 
great pleasure in my Wild Garden, it is not 
for a day but looks as though some of the 
plants might last almost a lifetime.” 

R. A. B., from Arkansas says: ‘‘The Wild 
Garden was the wonder of all. There was 
something new almost every day.” M.TI. F. 
“Every day something new comes 
into bloom. I would give all my other flower 
beds for the Wild Garden.” These, and many 
| similar letters indicate clearly that the real lov- 
| ers of flowers have become tired of the exclu- 
sive use of the fashionable bedding plants and 
| long for some relief. 

In carpet or ribbon gardening the principal, 
and almost the only object, is to produce an 
attractive or striking effect—to make a show. 
Appropriate and pleasing to the eye as such a 
group, situated in a conspicuous place, may 
be, and especially when seen from some dis- 
tance, it offers but little opportunity for plant 
culture proper. In the mixed border, and 
foremost in the Wild Garden, each flower has 
its own individuality ; from the day when we 
entrust the seed to the soil, when the first 
leaves appear, and through all stages of its de- 
velopment our attachment increases; with 
every day and with each opening bud new 
pleasures and new surprises are instore for us. 


writes : 


beauty, for the love of it. 


Here each plant is grown ‘for its {individual. 


KEEPING FLOWERS. 


A great deal has been written on the pres- 
ervation of cut flowers, but the matter is still 
imperfectly understood by most people. It is 
important to know, not only how to take care 
of them after being cut, but how to cut them. 
On this latter point a practical hint may be of 
service to our readers. It might not occur to 
them that it made any serious difference wheth- 
er the stems were broken off or cut with a knife 
or scissors. A sharp knife is the right tool for 
the purpose, as it leaves the sap vessels of the 
stems open for the absorption of water, while 
scissors crush and compress these vessels s0 
that their absorptive power is more or less de- 
stroyed. Like injury may be done in break- 
ing off the stems, especially if they are tough. 
If the flowers are put into water immediately, 
the ends of the stems should be cut off with a 
sharp knife, as the sap vessels will probably 
have become clogged with coagulated matter. 

Cut flowers often suffer from too dry atmos- 
phere. It is difficult to avoid this in our arti- 
ficially heated rooms, but we may at least put 
the blossoms in the coolest part of the room. 
Neara window, and especially in a bay-window, 
the temperature is generally several degrees 
lower than in other parts of the room, as you 
will see if you will test it with a thermometer. 
The best authorities say moreover, that the 
flowers should have the benefit of light, and 
even of sunshine in most cases, though there 
is popular prejudice against exposing them to 
the latter. On the other hand they suffer, as 
plants do, from draughts and from sudden al- 
terations of temperature. 

Botany also furnishes us useful hints for pro- 
longing the life of many single flowers. This 
may be done by removing the anthers, for 
when the pollen on these becomes ripe the stig- 
ma gets impregnated, and the flower having 
fulfilled its natural destiny, drops its petals and 
withers. In the case of blossoms that fall to 
pieces very easily, it is a good idea to let fall a 
drop of gum or mucilage into the center, 
which will glue the petals together at the base. 
To prevent this from running out, before it har- 
dens, the flowers should be kept upright by put- 
ting their stems through the bottom of a sieve 
or sticking them in sand. With the aid of a 
camel-hair brush or a pointed stick a large num- 
ber of flowers may be gummed ina short time. 

When flowers have been carried a long dis- 
tance in close boxes or cases, they often appear 
withered and worthless, but with proper treat- 
ment they may be revived and restored to their 
original beauty. Instead of being at once put 
into vases and exposed to the hot dry air of the 
parlor, they should either be spread out on wet 
flannel or moss and covered with a dish cover 
or aninverted box, or else put in pans contain- 
ing moss and water or wet sand, in which they 
can be set upright, and then shut up in the 
dark for a few hours. If they do not regain 
their freshness under this nursing, there is no 
hope for them ; but in all ordinary cases their 
recovery is certain.—Journal of Chemistry. 


Hyacinths and other spring flowering bulbs 
can still be planted where frost is not over six 
inches in the ground. The frozen soil is easi- 
ly broken and removed in blocks alongside of 
the bed. The bulbs are then planted, about 
two inches deep, in the loose soil beneath, af- 
ter which the frozen soil is replaced and the 
insterstices filled with the smaller pieces, and 
the whole covered well with leaves, or any suit- 
able mulch. ics Sik 
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PINKS, CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND PERPET- 
UAL CARNATIONS, 


So many of our friends ask us for explana- 
tions of the difference between the above, that 
we have thought a description of the classes, 
with a few notes on their cultivation and man- 
agement, would be acceptable in ‘‘THE AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN.” The accompanying cut is 50 
admirably executed that it needs but little 
explanation. : 

The Pinks, figure 4, are perfectly hardy 
and need no protection in winter, of close 
compact growth, with grassy narrow foliage, 
flowering during May and June, flower stems 
very numerous, grow- 
ing from ten to fifteen 
inches high, and, when) 
-in bloom, are among’ 
the most beautiful 
flowers in the garden.}' 
The flowers are of va- 
rious shades of crim- 
son, maroon and red, 
mostly with white 
grounds and white’ 
margins, a few have! 
purplish pink grounds, | 
and nearly black mark-' 
ings—and again there 
are a few self-colored 
flowers, white, pink, 
and red. Pinks are 
easily propagated, first 
by ‘‘ pipings ’’—short 
shoots which are made 
immediately after flow- 
ering—these should be 
pulled off with short 
heels from the main 
stem and _ inserted, 
thickly together, in a 
shady position, made 
quite firm, and well 
watered as required. 
In three weeks they 
will be rooted, 
which state they may 


in 


are easily propagated by layers, immediately 
after flowering. This is done by partially 
cutting through the stem on the under side, so 
as to form a tongue-like piece three-quarters 
to one inch long, making the cut from the 
stem, not towards it. To induce the easy for- 
mation of roots, a small piece of stick, or splint, 
should be placed in the cut to keep it open. 
Then peg the shoots down firmly, and cover 
with fresh soil to the depth of an inch and a 
half or more; give occasional waterings, and 
in about six weeks the layers can be cut from 
the main stem and re-planted where required. 

Picotees, figure 2, are flowers with solid 


ie 


mx 


| 


remain until a showery 


time, when they can 
be planted where they 
are to remain for 


blooming. Another 


way is to dig up the 


plants as soon as the 


blooming is over, and | 
tear them into several | 
pieces with a portion } 
of the old stems and 
roots attached, re-plant 
immediately, make 
firm; shade fora few 
days, and with one or 
two good waterings 
they willtake root and 
become fine plants in a short time. 

Carnations, florist’s varieties, are divided in- 
to five classes: Ist, scarlet flakes, with irregu- 
lar bars of scarlet, figure 7; 2d, rose flakes 
with bars of rosy shades on white grounds; 
3d, purple flakes with purple bars; 4th, bi- 
zarres with scarlet, purple and white bars, and 
any three or more colors in the same flower, 
and 5th, selfs. 


They are stronger in growth than Pinks, 
nearly or quite as hardy, flowering in July and 
August with not so many stems, but their finer 
flowers make them equally valuable. They 


than any of the preceding, although of more 
modern introduction, and are, by many, erro- 
neously called Pinks. They are of more ex- 
citable growth, forming more or less woody. 
tree-like stems, blooming more or less contin- 
uously, generally not so hardy, flowers not so 
regular in shape, as a rule, running through 
more shades of color, especially amongst shades 
of red, rose and pink. 
ous forms of white, yellow, crimson and self- 
colors, the latter being more sought after; 
many varieties have fringed edges ( this, in a 


There are, also, numer- 


florist’s Carnation, Picotee or Pink, is aserious 
fault and not admissible.) They propagate 
readily from cuttings. 
Strong plants put out 
at end of April will 
cominence flowering 
by August, and con- 
tinue all winter, if lift- 
ed before frost and 
kept in a temperature 
of not more than fifty- 
five degrees. 
The whole 
delight in sunshine, 
rich soiland a moder- 
ately dry atmosphere. 
They are one of the 
earliest classes of plants 
inproved by florists 
and to-day are more 
popular than ever. 
who is there that does 
not love them with 
their exquisite forms, 
chaste colors and de- 
licious perfumes ? 


family 


RUSTIC WORK, 
Rustic 
appropriate to the ex- 
tent of the grounds, 
add much to the em- 
bellishment of the gar- 
den and lawn, Many 
climbing and _ trailing 
plants cannot be shown 
to better advantage 
than on a rustic arbor 
or trellis, and for the 
most favorable display 
of ‘‘ Basket Plants” 
nothing is better 


ornaments, 


adapted than tubs or 


tables made of rough 


bark and roots. Hang- 


GROUP OF CARNATION, PICOTEE, PERPETUAL AND FLORISTS’ PINKS 


ing baskets, window 
boxes, brackets, and an 
endless variety of arti- 
cles suitable for win- 
dow and house plants, 
can easily and cheaply 
be made. Most plants 


grounds of either white or yellow, and are di- | feel more at home in such rustic receptacles, 


vided into six classes, all having narrow edges 
of decided colors: 1 and 2 heavy and light 
edges of rose and scarlet on white grounds; 
3 and 4 heavy and light edges of purple, and 
maroon on white grounds; and 5 and 6 heavy 
and light edges of purple, scarlet and red on 
yellow ground. 
beautiful, and of the same habit and hardiness 
as Carnations, requiring the same treatment 
and mode of propagation. 


They are always chaste and 


Perpetual Flowering, or Tree Carnations, 
figure 3. These are, perhaps, better known 


and thrive better than in glazed and ornament- 
ed pots. Winter isa favorable time to pro- 
cure the necessary material from woods and 
swamps. Any one possessed of natural taste 
and some mechanical skill, can during winter 
construct many ornaments of this kind, enjoy- 
ing the work as much almost as the cultivation 
of the flower beds during summer.  Profes- 
sional carpenters are seldom good hands at 
this kind of work ; they square and plane your 
choicest rough and crooked roots and branches 


until all their beauty is gone. 
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PRUNING EVERGREENS, 


Pruning Evergreens has undergone a com- 
plete revolution within the past few years. 
Who ever heard of the old gardeners pruning 
back this class of trees to compel them to form 
dense compact round heads? With the ex- 
ception of the old-fashioned Box-bush, and 
Holly, no other species ever felt the knife. 
On account of the Pine family proper never 
showing buds except terminal ones, it was 
thought to be simple destruction to cut off a 
shoot ; and now not the least attention is ever 
paid to buds or shoots of any description, but 
the tree is sheared into the proper outline ac- 
cording as the eye dictates. 

There are numerous undeveloped buds that 
are only awaiting proper conditions to force 
them into active growth, and thus evergreen 
trees are not only made to assume a regular 
outline, but to become very compact as well. 
No class of cone-bearing trees are more bene- 
fited by close pruning than the Arbor Vitzs 
and the common Hemlock Spruce. The dif- 
ference in these, between the pruned and un- 
pruned specimens is so marked as to enable 
the first to command double the price as the 
latter in the nursery row. 


ASPARAGUS AS A LAWN PLANT, 


) 


A friend of the ‘‘London Garden,” suggests 
SCO fi 
course the old plan of sticking the plants in 
close beds is all wrong. 
of fine soil in gardens, even the so-called 
pleasure grounds and hardy plant borders, 
where a strong clump of the common Aspara- 


a very good idea as to Asparagus: 


There are many bits 


gus would be a great ornament, as well as of 
use. I shall plant a hundred or more good 
clumps of Asparagus in our borders here, 
partly for its tender shoots in spring, partly 
for its spray for cutting during the summer 
and autumn months, but mainly for its feath- 
ery grace as a beautiful hardy plant. In many 
a villa garden, even where good Asparagus 
may never be seen raised in the ordinary 
way, a capital supply could be obtained by 
simply dotting a few plants here and there in 
borders, and on the margins of shrubberies, 
not only as singlespecimens, but as groups and 
masses—never, however, nearer to each other 
than four feet.” 


Lawns are much benefited by an application 
of bone dust, or superphosphate of lime, fol- 
lowed by a dressing with fine manure at this 
season of the year. The protection thereby 
afforded to the grass roots, especially in cold 
winters without snow, will be well repaid in 
the luxuriance of the grass, and the dark green 
color of the lawn during the following summer. 


Where the making of new Lawns is contem- 
plated, all available manure should be spread 
The 
winter rains and snows will carry the soluble 
parts into the soil, and prepare them for im- 
mediate assimilation by the young grass roots. 


over the surface, as soon as possible. 


Evergreens and other trees, and shrubs with 
brittle wood should have the snow shaken 
off their branches after every heavy snow fall. 
Many valuable trees become permanently dis- 
figured from the bending or breaking of their 
limbs, by heavy masses of snow and ice. 


hea Witne Vand 
[the \findow (jarden 


AND GREEN HOUSE. 
SEASONABLE HINTS. 

During cold weather, care must be taken tu 
prevent freezing and sudden chills on the one 
hand and on the other not to allow the room 
to get too warm. In extreme cold, plants are 
better removed from the windows and placed 
on the floor, into some warm corner; sheets 
of paper pinned over them will afford a great 
deal of protection at any time. Watering 
should be carefully attended to, avoiding ex- 
tremes and remembering the more heat the 
more water, and vice versa. Occasional wash- 
ing of the leaves, either by syringing or spong- 
ing, will greatly assist in keeping plants in 
good health. But little can be done just now 
in repotting or changing, this is better deferred 
until the return of lengthened days. 

All Bulbs intended for early blooming should, 
toward the middle of January, be placed in 
sunny windows, and kept constantly moist ; 
those in glasses should have water just touch- 
ing the base of the bulb, and a few pieces of 
charcoal will keep the water perfectly sweet. 

Green House Plantsrequire about the same 
care for the next two months, after which cut- 
tings of many plants such as Fuchsias, Petu- 
nias, Geraniums and other soft wooded plants 
can be put in, choosing the warmest place and 
if bottom heat can be had so much the better. 
By the first of February repotting may be 
commenced, beginning with those plants that 
have their pots well filled with roots, but in 
all cases where plants are not commencing to 
grow, itis betver to defer this operation. Only 
clean pots, well drained, and good soil should 
be used at any time. 


SOIL FOR POTTING PLANTS. 


For general purposes the best soil for pot- 
ting plants is simply turves of fresh loam, taken 
from old pastures, or the road-side, when not 
otherwise to be had. Now isa good time to 
lay in a store for future use. The turves 
should be cut thin, not more than one and a 
half inches thick. When cut, pile away in a 
dry place under a shed or in an out-building, 
placing the grassy surfaces together in layers 
one above another to a convenient height. 
Between each layer of turves place a layer of 
cattle droppings. These can be easily pro- 
cured and are the best substitute for leaf 
mould when thoroughly mingled with the soil. 

Placed in a dry place the grass and its roots 
speedily decay, and in the course of a few 
months will be fit for use. When wanted for 
use take a sharp spade and beginning at one 
end of the heap pare down the surface from 
top to bottom as thinly as possible, and when 
a sufficient quantity is cut, mix up well togeth- 
er. It will then hardly need any other prepa- 
ration, but it may be well, for using in small 
pots, to pass it through a very coarse sieve to 
remove large lumps and undecayed roots. 
Should the loam be heavy, a portion of sand 
(not gravel) may be added, thoroughly mixing 
it with the loam. 

It is impossible to accurately describe what 
constitutes a heavy or a sandy loam, but on 
an average one-sixth part of sand may be ad- 
ded with advantage for Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes and Abutilons, and in fact the 
greater portion of greenhouse plants. For 
Cacti a larger portion may be added, or better 


still pieces of broken flower pots to insure 
thorough drainage. For Azaleas it is desirable 
to add about one-half of good peat soil, or 
leaf mould well decomposed. The first is not 
always to be had at hand, but without it, ex- 
cellent results in cultivation are to be had. In 
conclusion let me impress on your readers the 
necessity of firming well the soil in potting as 
essential in successful culture, especially of 
hard-wooded plants. 


PROPAGATING GERANIUMS, 


When the beds commenced to get thorough- 
ly shabby in September we dug the Gerani- 
ums up and heeled them in, in a dry place for 
a day or two, keeping them short of water. We 
then had a load of soil from the woods hauled 
and some road sand, these mixed with some 
old cow manure will be useful in season, but ° 
we only used the sand, with soil enough to 
color it. The Geraniums were then cut into 
three inch lengths and laid in a row on the 
porch to allow the wounds to dry. Next 
morning we filled our box, (a dry goods box. 
with sides cut down to one foot, and a tin bot- 
tom in, half way down, the wooden bottom 
being removed.) This box stands on trestles 
in the bay window, and we have a coal oil 
stove just barely lit on the ground under it. 
It is astonishing how soon our cuttings struck 
and when they had put out shoots half an inch 
long, we put them into thumb pots with a lit- 
tle more soil, and a small proportion of cow 
manure in the sand. Then in went more cut- 
tings. Where did we get them? Out of the 
cellar; we just bunched the plants, like boys 
string their fish, and hung them up, roots up, 
in the cellar, with no dirt on, and when we 
had exhausted the bright days of the Indian 
summer, we filled our plant case with bulbs, 
and put our plants in the cellar, pots and all. 
In the spring we brought up our old Gerani- 
ums from the nail. Most of them had put 
out long white shoots like Potatoes sometimes 
do. We planted them inearth, and gave them 
a little bottom heat for a few days; no direct 
sun light, and they commenced growing. 
Then as soon as the spring growth tendency 
was strong, we cut them up and made a num- 
ber of spring cuttings. 

A few nails are driven round the moulding 
where the bay window opens into the room, 
one or two curtain rings are sewed“on blan- 
kets, and with our coal oil stove we can defy 
“old Zero” and his anti-horticultural designs. 
Nothing new in all this, and yet some of your 
readers might not know how to raise a couple 
of hundred cuttings in the window, and save 
them over winter. 


Puants For Haneine Basxers.—Plants of 
a compact, trailing or drooping habit are most 
desirable, and with proper care many beauti- 
ful plants, generally not used for baskets, can 
be grown in them. There is nothing more 
graceful than some of the smaller Ferns, Ge- 
raniums, Centaureas, Sedums, Tropzolums, 
Coleus, Achyranthes, Begonias, Tradescantias, 
Gnaphaliums, Saxifraga sarmentosa, Lysim- 
achia nummularia, Ivies and many others are 
suitable. Most florists furnish assorted ‘‘ Bask- 
et plants.” 


In purchasing cut flowers ask for bits of 
vine, snips of green, and add sprays of foliage. 
These, if gracefully added to the bouquet,. 
make it far more attractive. 
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jural Life. 


FARM GARDENING, 


In no way can a farm or country place be 
made more attractive and pleasant to the 
passer-by or resident, than by the appearance 
of a neat and well-kept garden in the vicinity 
of the farm-house. With neat fences, trim- 
med borders, uniform rows of vegetables, 
neatly arranged masses of flowers, well-beaten 
paths, and weeds unknown, that part of a 
farm which lies anear cannot but be agreeable 
to the eye. It is a picture in a rustic setting, 
which brightens up the surrounding land- 
scape, and however much, even, a rude and 
uncouth farmer may pretend to say it is all 
nonsense, he finds it, sooner or later, not only 
a thing of beauty, but an educator, aninspirer 
of thoughts and deeds leading to a nobler way 
of living, and to a really higher life. 

From the season of early springtime on 
through the long days of summer, and still on 
through the beautiful autumn time, as long as 
vegetable life holds out an existence, so long the 
garden—the farm garden more particularly— 
has its beauties and uses in a marked degree, 
and its influence for good, especially to the 
young and middle-aged, and even the old, so 
old even that the senses are comparatively 
dulled; the growth of the warm season, the 
waving grain, the emerald grass, and the 
many-hued garden, are the oases of beauty 
and enjoyment in the otherwise desert of farm 
life. 

From the brilliant-hued glories of the trop- 
ics to the frozen regions of the north, where 
‘Living flowers that skirt the eternal forests” 
have a home, vegetable life and floral beauty 
have made more hearts glad and grateful than 
all the amusements and excitements of the 
heated saloons and fashionable resorts in exis- 
tence —joy and gratitude of a pure, ennobling, 
lasting nature, which only they may know 
who have had experimental knowledge of these 
possessions. The enjoyments of living among 
the beauties of nature are inexpressible, solid, 
and enduring, and partake of a spirit of con- 
tentment, of rest and peace, which uncon- 
sciously soothes many a troubled soul, and 
brings comfort and consolation with weariness 
and exhaustion, mayhap, but heartful enjoy- 

ment of no small kind or dwarfed nature. 

The farmer who has a neat and well-kept 
garden, is almost sure to have a neat and well- 
kept farm, a comfortable and well-appointed 
house, tidy outbuildings, and stock in good 
condition, and the housewife who takes pride 
in her garden, generally has a home to take 
pride in and to be proud of. 

The young girls who go to town, or the 
children to school, with a seasonable flower 
in their hair, or in a rudely made button-hole, 
are on the high road to a future life of taste, 
culture, and solidlife enjoyment. The rustic, 
however uncouth he may be, who presents his 
admiration to his inamorata in a flower or a 
nosegay, is a great deal nearer being a true 
gentleman than he is popularly supposed to 
be. The farm-house sitting-room that is re- 
dolent of freshly plucked flowers, or gay with 
their beauties is also a little nearer heaven 
than many a more pretentious and elaborately 
furnished parlor. 


The season ‘‘ when the winter is over and 
past, and when the flowers appear on the 


earth,” is the most gladsome and joyous of 
the whole year, and now that 

“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 

the year,” 

we can find much joy in anticipation—in look- 
ing forward to the season, now a few months 
hence, when vegetation shall again spread her 
mantle of green abroad over the earth, when 
the springing and blossoming flowers shall 
gladden our hearts anew, with their fragrant 
and beautiful presence. 
class of gardens, floral, fruit or vegetable, is 
there more to hope for, to look forward to in 
anticipation, than there is from this most-to- 
be-prized country life blessing, a good and ap- 
propriately made, and carefully tended mis- 
cellaneous Farm Garden. 


And from no one 


A GARDEN IN PARA, 


It is the middle of November, warm, bright, 
with a cool, fresh breeze, the time, eight 
o’clock in the morning ; for we are not where 
November is a cold grey month, but under 
the sunny skies of the equator. way 
to a friend’s garden we take the long street 
bordered with tall Royal Palms, ( Oreodova re- 
gia) wind along the crumbling walls of an old 
convent, which are amass of White Jasmine, Cy- 
pressVine and Morning Glories, and soon come 
into the great theatre square on the four sides 
of which are great Mango trees all full of 


On our 


green fruit. A ten minutes’ walk brings us 
to the garden, above the tall fence of which 
tower many Orange trees full of fruit and 
flowers, which perfume the air delightfully. 
Entering through a tall gate, over which twine 
great Orange Trumpet Flowers, we see before 
us an avenue planted on either side with 
Oranges, Mangoes and many other trees, the 
end of the vista being a great clump of the 
beautiful Peach Palm. We 
miration at the variety and beauty which sur- 


are lost in ad- 


rounds us. Caladiums with bright white and 
red variegated foliage cover the ground; 
clumps of Amaryllis fulgida are full of showy 
flowers, creepers twine over and hang in lux- 
uriant festoons from the trees, and a very 
pretty parasite with white fragrant flowers, 
not unlike those of a Maderia Vine, is very 
common, so much so as to be an evil, as if is 
death to the branch upon which it establishes 
itself. On one side is an arbor some 100 feet 
long, covered with creepers among which Pas- 
sion Flowers of many hues predominate, and 
on the posts and rafters of which are growing 
many common Orchids such as Stanhopeas, 
Oncidiums, Gorgoras and Epidendrums. On 
some of the trees near by are immense Tillan- 
dsias, some larger round than a bushel basket 
from which hang great spikes of flowers with 
rosy or scarlet bracts. Meyenia erecta is a 
large bush covered with purple, yellow-throat- 
ed flowers, and Cape Jasmines, are large 
enough to sit under. Allamandas are heavy 
with trusses of golden bloom, and the beauti- 
ful Thunbergia lancifolia covering a great 
wall is a sheet of great lavender blue flowers. 
Guavas of several kinds were in full bloom 
and fruit; Sapodillas (Lucuwma) were covered 
with the delicious fruit, in size and in color 
somewhat resembling Russet Apples. Atta, 
Jaca and Beseba, all species of Custard Apple, 
bore both fruit and flowers. 


But what greatly interested us was the va- 
riety of Oranges. The trees were heavy with 
fruit ; the Navel Orange of Bahia, so called, 
from the protuberance at the apex, and which 
has no seeds; itis very large and the most 
of oranges. The Mandarin, thé 
skin of which separates so readily from thé 


delicious 


pulp; the Red Tungerine, many varieties of 
the common Sweet Orange which differ greatly 
in size and flavor, and the pretty little Orange 
of Cametaas large as a good sized Plum, grow- 
ing in such clusters as to make the tree show 
more fruit than leaves, and of delicious sweet- 
ness. There was also the large sweet kind 
and many small, sour kinds, also Lemons and 
Shaddocks. 

The Breadfruit trees are always conspicu- 
ous from their large, deep-cut foliage, and 
the two varieties, that of which the fruit has 
seeds and that without, bear great fruits near- 
ly as large as a child’s head. ‘There were 
many bushes bearing fruit which we did not 
know. Eight sided, flattish, bright red or 
black and used for preserves, the seed came 
from Bahia. The flower is white, 
resembling a Myrtle; at first we thought it 
an Eugenia, but it is evidently not of the Myr- 
tle family. Of Palms there were many, the 
graceful Assie, the Maracaja with its tall 
crown of foliage, the Cocoanut with great 
clusters of fruit, and the huge fan leafed 
Miriti. 
the space reserved for a future house was a 
luxuriant Sweet Potato patch. Indeed, to tell 
of all we saw would exceed our limits. The 
pleasant thought was that all this luxuriance 
goes on from month to month, fears no win- 


somewhat 


Pine Apples grew in great masses and 


ter’s chill, and with the lapse of years increases 
in beauty, and this ina climate probably as 
healthy as any inthe world. We returned to 
our house, laden with specimens of fruits and 
flowers, and as we write, our room is a horti- 
cultural exhibition in miniature. Weshouldadd 
that the owner of the garden told us that five 
years ago there was not a tree on the place. 


IVY IN AMSTERDAM. 


‘<The festoons of Ivy bordering some of the 
principal walks in the Amsterdam Zoological 
Gardens are most effective, and require only 
a little time and patience to carry out. Small 
Acacia trees ( Robinia inermis ) are planted at 
intervals of about twelve or fifteen feet on 
each side of the walk, and about three feet 
from the edge of the grass. Ivy is then planted 
midway between the trees and trained along 
strands of wire, which are fastened to the trees 
about seven or eight feet from the ground. 
These strands form great loops or festoons 
dipping down to the ground in the middle, 
where the Ivy is planted. 
concealed by the Ivy which resembles a gigantic 
wreath. Pink, China 
Roses are often planted along with the Ivy 


The wire is quite 


crimson, and white 


and trained with it. The pale green plumes 
of the Robinias, the dark green wreaths of Ivy 
and the vivid green of the beautifully kept 
erass are most harmonious.” —Journal of Hor- 


ticulture. 


All of our readers who are interested in the 
vegetable or flower garden, in fruits, straw- 
berries, grapes, hardy ornamental shrubs and 
trees, in farm animals, in farm crops and 
methods, are invited to send for a copy of the 
Rural New Yorker, 34 Park Row, New York, 
which will be mailed to them without charge. 
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HOW TO KEEP A PARROT, 


To keep Polly in good health the diet ques- 
tion must be most carefully studied, and we 
preface our suggestions by stating that the 
diet we propose naming, as being suitable for 
them, has been tried, and is as near as possible 
similar to what they have fed themselves upon 
in their natural state. There may be many of 
our readers who have given their Parrots other 
food than what we mention, but we maintain 
that the following bill of fare is the only suita- 
ble one to keep them in good health, and en- 
able them to enjoy a happy old age. 

Parrots in their wild state live upon ripe 
fruit, and tame ones also enjoy it. Sour or 
unripe fruit is very injurious to them. Seeds 
they also live upon when in their native land, 
and so destructive are they to the crops, that 
boys mounted on ponies are occupied in driy- 
ing off the Grey Parrots, which, we under- 
stand, fly in flocks of 10,000 at a time; and 
from our own observations of what one bird 
can do in the way of destruction, (as an apple 
is soon entirely picked to pieces and thrown 
piecemeal away, the seeds only being eaten), 
we can easily calculate what 10,000 birds can 
do in a short space of time. A whole orchard 
must become ruined in less than two hours if 
the birds are allowed to remain in it. 

A tin of Hemp seed or crushed Indian Corn 
should be their daily diet. Alternate it by 
giving cold boiled rice, with a separate allow- 
ance of well-soaked bread, with the water fairly 
squeezed out; bread is soaked thoroughly 
when boiling water is poured upon it. Never 
feed your bird with hot food; their beaks are 
very sensitive. By no means give your Par- 
rot any animal food, not even a bone to bite, 
as some people say, for amusement. Animal 
food renders the bird savage, ill and unhappy. 
It causes the bird to pluck out its feathers. 
What for ? Why, to chew the quill to pro- 
cure a taste of the animal food when his mas- 
ter or mistress is not inclined to give it any. 
The bird is taught to become a cannibal, and 
he becomes a veritable lover of flesh, which 
he is not particular in seizing hold of, whether 
it be upon the thumb or finger bone. The 
practice of giving the birds bones to bite is 
not at alla good one; it teaches them to de- 
stroy their perches, or tear anything they can 
lay hold of. The Parrot requires no more 
amusement than to be taken notice of, spoken 
to, sang to, whistled to, and caressed by those 
whom he has a preference for; no one else 
should be allowed to touch him. A teaspoon- 
ful of water once a day he will enjoy, but no 
trough of water must be placed in his cage. 
Never give your Parrot the least particle of 
butter, fat, milk, or greasy food of any de- 
scription. 

When you see your Parrot continually 
pluming itself, you may be sure it is in good 
health. Parrots seem to possess a little of our 
vanity, for they love admiration, while ill 
health renders them, as it renders us, careless 
of it. Keep your bird out of draught. Cover 
it over at night time, then repeat several times 
any sentence you wish it to say. Very often 
they learn it after two or three night’s prac- 
tice. Its attention is not attracted by any- 
thing, save the sound of your voice, when it 
is covered over.— Gardening Illustrated. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Report of the June meeting of the Portage Cuunty, 
(Ohio,) Horticultural SocietyMr. Matthew Craw- 
ford read a carefully prepared paper on Straw- 
berry culture. 


‘““The Farmers’ Question,” being a reply to the 
Cobden Club Tract,entitled‘‘The Western Farmer 
of America,” by Jonathan B. Wise, Cambridge, 
Mass. A powerful argument for a protective 
tariff. 

The American Newspaper Directory.—By Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., New York. Contains an im- 
mense amnount of useful information, not only 
about every newspaper published in the United 
States, but also about every place where a news- 
paper is published. 


Third Annual Report of the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station.—This volume con- 
tains, in addition to detailed reports of analyses 
and statistics, a most valuable and carefully pre- 
pared essay on ‘‘ Seed Examinations,” and ‘* The 
Quality of American Seeds,” by Dr. A. R. Le- 
doux, the director of the station. 


History of ** Jersey Farm Dairy,’ San Bruno, Cal- 
ifornia.—-Mr. R. G. Sneath, the proprietor, relates 
in this little pamphlet the history and mode of 
management of his herd of 1,000 head, on his 
2,700 acre farm, near San Francisco. The milk is 
delivered direct to the consumers at 10 cents per 
single quart, and for less by larger quantities. 


Prospectus of Barnum’s Museum Company.—The 
proprietors of this enterprise intend to erect, on 
the site of Gilmore’s Garden, where the exhibi- 
tions of the NewYork Horticultural Society were 
held for many years, an immense building for 
the entertainment and instruction of the masses. 
The top floor will be laid out into a vast tropical 
garden, open in summer and covered with a glass 
roof during winter. 


The Western Farmer of America, by Augustus 
Mogredien, published by the Cobden Club, a 
pamphlet of thirty pages, in which the author 
endeavors to prove that if the import duties on 
English goods were abolished, and our factories, 
mines, and foundries closed, whereby millions of 
industrious laborers would be thrown out of em- 
ployment, the condition of our farmers would 
become much improved. 


Henderson’s Hand-Book of Plants.—Expccted to 
be ready by February Ist. This work is intended 
to fill the much felt want of a Dictionary of 
Plants, both useful and ornamental. From the 
prospectus before us, and from the thorough 
and practical knowledge of the author, Mr. Peter 
Henderson, on all subjects pertaining to horti- 
culture, a most valuable addition to the horticul- 
tural literature, may be expected. The volume 
will be mailed from this office for $3.00. 


Quarterly Report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture. - A pamphlet of 156 pages, containing 
exhaustive statistics relative to the agricultural 
and horticultural resources of the State. The 
work here accomplished by the State Board of 
Agriculture, for the farmers of the State, and 
those who contemplate making Kansas their 
home, will be worth many times its cost to the 
State. The volume may be procured by inclos- 
ing the postage (five cents) to the Secretary of 
the Board, J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kansas. 


Farm Homes, In-Doors and Out-Doors, by E. 
H. Leland. Published by the Orange Judd 
Company. Like ‘‘good wine needs no label,” so 
this little volume has and needs no preface. The 
author starts rignt on with his subject and treats 
ina practical, and at the same time attractive 
manner, nearly all topics connected with rural 
life; Buildings, Furniture, the Dairy, the Gar- 
den and Cooking,—and many excellent direc- 
tions are given under this heading according to 
the opinion of one who understands the subject. 
The closing chapters, especially, on how to pro- 
vide simple and cheap Luxuries, on Farm Neigh- 
borhoods and Farmers’ Wives, contain many 
valuable suggestions about how to make farm 
house work easier and country life more cheer- 
fuland sociable. With the exception of the chap- 
ters on Fruits and Vegetables, in which the au- 
thor is hardly up with the times, the work is high- 
ly commendable. The book is handsomely and 
tastefully gotten up, and may be obtained from 
this office at $1.50, by mail. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kale.— SUBSCRIBER, Vt.— Kale does not re- 
quire protection in winter; in tact it does not be- 
come fit for use until after a few sharp frosts. 


Potatoes.—E. M., Lancaster, Pa.—Early Potatoes, 
which have been ripe in July, should have been 
dug shortly after ripening. Early, that is quick 
maturing, varieties, if wanted for winter use and 
for seed, should not be planted early. 


Evergreen Climbers—Mrs. B. B. S.—Homer, La. 
—Climbing Euonymus (Euonymus radicas,) 
Climbing Hydrangea (Schizophragma Hydran- 
geoides) and several species of Honeysuckle, es- 
pecially Lonicera Halliana are among the best 
hardy evergreen climbers. If limited to only one 
kind, we should choose the latter. 


Propagating Violets.—SUBSCRIBER Troy, N. Y.— 
Violets are generally propagated by dividing the 
old stools or by layering the offsets and, when 
rooted, detaching and planting them similar to 
Strawberry plants. They can be grown from 
seed, but plants are so cheap and easily obtained 
that this is hardly worth the trouble. 


Smilax from Seed.—_SuBSCRIBER—The seed should 
be soaked in warm water before sowing. It re- 
quires a high temperature with bottom heat, if 
possible. A propagating box, like the one des- 
eribed on another page would answer the pur- 
pose. When the plants are about two inches 
high they have to be transplanted into small pots 
and kept in a warm, moist atmosphere, and 
never allowed to become dry, except during their 
season of rest. 


How to destroy Insects on Roses.—This inquiry 
ot several readers is answered by Rob. Stark, 
Woodstock,Ont. 5 pounds Lime, 3 pounds coarse 
Tobacco, % pound Sulphur. Slack the lime, and 
when it is hotand about the consistency of paste 
add the sulphur, which must be thoroughly 
mixed with it, then add three gallons of water ; 
allow the whole to settle and pour Off the liquid. 
Steep the tobacco in five pailfuls of boiling water 
for twelve hours, and then add the lime and sul- 
phur water. It is then ready for use and should 
be used with a syringe. 

Keeping Bulbs. MISS L. F. L., Fall River, Mass. 
—Gladiolus bulbs must be entirely dry to keep 
well. The bulbs should be lifted without pulling 
off the stalls, tied into small bundles, and hung 
up in an airy place, but not exposed to the sun. 
After the stalks have become entirely dry, cut 
them off about half an inch from the bulb. The 
old bulb is then twisted off, and the bulbs for 
next year’s planting are ready for storing away. 
They keep best in a cool, dry place, where the 
temperature never falls below the freezing point. 
If a dry storage place cannot be secured, it is ad- 
visable to pack the bulbs between iayers of dry 
sawdust. 

Th. J.—Dorchester, Neb.—Girdling or Ringing 
consists in cutting a narrow ring of bark from 
the branches of fruit trees. This impedes a 
part of the descending sap from returning be- 
low the incision and consequently the sap which 
would otherwise have returned to the roots and 
from there would have been distributed through 
the entire tree, is accumulated in the girdled 
limb. An increase of fertility in this branch 1s 
the result. This process does not promote the 
general health of the tree however. Judicious 
pruning, training and cultivation are the means 
employed by fruit growers, for the healthy pro- 
duction of fruit. 


Preserving Dahlia Tubers.—R. L., Mass.— A cor- 
respondent of the Gardener’s Record writes: 
“Though carefully dried before storing away in 
the autumn,I used continually to lose them by 
the rotting of the crown, till atlength it occurred 
to me it was occasioned through the decay of the 
long stalk left attached to the tubers ; this be- 
coming partially charged with fluid, kept the 
crown constantly wet. My remedy has been to 
leave not more than four inches of stalk ; from 
this to scrape the whole of the outer cover- 
ing or bark, and at the base to make a small 
opening which permits any watery deposit to es- 
cape. The result has been, I have preserved the 
whole of my tubers, while experienced gardeners 
around me have complained of loss, notwith- 
standing that every precaution from damp or 
frost has been taken,” 
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IP WILL COs? You NOTHING 


TO SEND A LOSTaAaL TO 


The Rural New Yorker, 


For Specimen Copies which will be promptly mailed to the readers of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, without charge. Then they may judge for themselyes 
whether its claim to being 


The First American Authority 


Tn its special fields of inquiry, is, or is not, well founded. It is 


A Representative American Farm, Garden and Home Journal, 


CONDUCTED TO MEET THE WANTS OF THE TIMES. 


For the Country, Village and City ; for everybody that loves his home; for the market gardener, the florist and nurseryman, the fruit grower, the 
small fruit culturist; for the largest farms, the smallest flower plots; for the herdsman, the dairyman, the apiarian, the scientist, everywhere. No 


sectional prejudices. 


Farm and Horticultural Grounds of Eighty-Two Acres Worked in the Interests of Subscribers. 
IT WILL HELP YOU TO MAKE MONEY AND SPEND IT JUDICIOUSLY. 
hE BEST WRITERS OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
ASK THOSE WHO KNOW. 


Your family will be delighted with the Rural New-Yorker. Itis Purein Tone. Sparkling, Conscientious, Original. 81st Year of its Age, 4th of its 
present management. ‘THE RURAL New-YORKER has distributed F REE among its subscribers, some ot the most valuable Garden and Farm Plants, 
and Seeds, in cultivation. Among them may be mentioned the Beauty of Hebron Potato, the Cuthbert Raspberry, Blount’s White Prolific Corn, 
Mold’s Ennobler Oats, Salix Pentandra, Hybrid Pentstemons, Iris Leevigata, Vilmorin’s Ovoid Golden Mangel, and many others. In its present 


ree Plant and Seed Distribution, 


The RURAL offers, among others : 


1lst.—The White Elephant Potato, 


Whicb is of the largest size—best quality—and gives the greatest yields. 


2d.—The Rural Branching Sorghum, 


That produces an average of eight stalks from a single seed, and may be easily cut twice in this climate. Cattle and borses prefer it to corn. 


3d.—Argenteuil Asparagus. 
A4th.—Giant Dutch Purple Asparagus. 


Imported direct from France and Holland by the RuRAt. NEw-YORKER. 


5th.—Washinegeton Oats. 


A new variety that promises to be a hardier, taller, and a greater yielder than any other in cultivation. 


CESTHESEH FRAN DISTRIBUTIONS=) 


Are made to subscribers from time to time, as new and desirable Plants or Seeds can be obtained in sufficient quantity for the purpose. 


Subscribe for itas a Measure of Bconomy! 


SU BSCRIBE NO W q A $4.00 paper for $2.00 per annum. No Club Prices. Sixteen pages—weekly. Fine paper. Five bun- 
K ) e dred Engravings from nature, yearly, of all kinds of Fruits, Farm and Garden Helps, the choicest of 


ouve Trees and Shrubs; of Farm Animals and Rural Buildings. Everything for the Country Home, 


YOU. CANNOT AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT! 


Praises and Congratulations from all Quarters. 


Mr. A. B. ALLEN, the founder of the American Agriculturist says: ‘I think you are publishing the smaitest paper in the country, and also the 
most suitable, useful and interesting to the rural population.” 

Dr. E. Lewis SPURTEVANT, says: ‘The Rural New-Yorker has the best list of contributors of any papcr of its class in the country and is doing 
a noble work.” 

PROFESSOR W. J. BEAL, of the Michigan Agricultural College: “The Rural New-Yorker is now the best paper.” 

PROFESSOR BE. M. SHELTON, of the Kansas Agricultural College: ‘“‘The Rural New-Yorker has more influence and is more quoted than all 
the rest put together.” 

Pres. T. T. Lyons: ‘The Rural is the best paper I see. 

“T cannot afford to do without it,’ is the comment of hundreds of our subscribers. 

B. PICKMAN MANN, ‘For years I have taken the leading agricultural journals aid they all seem tame when compared with the Rural New- 
Yorker.” 

PETER B. MEAD, Ed. Horticulturist, says: ‘‘ Tbe Rural New-Yorker is not afraid to tell the TRUTH in the interests of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture no matter whose individual toes it treads upon.” 

JAMES M. THORBURN & Co., says: ‘‘The crop specials of the Rural New-Yorker are invaluable to the country.” 


” 


es The Rural New-Yorker is the only journal that owns Eaperimental Grounds. Novelties, of all kinds are there tested, and their 
merits or demerits impartially reported upon in its columus. 


Address, | Rural New-Yorker, 34 Park Row, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


THEAMERICANUARDEN 


A QUARTO ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


ONLY 25 CENTS A YEAR. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 


8 CENTS. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests 
of America. Contains twelve large pages of 
closely printed matter, relating to Horticulture, 
Floriculture, the Lawn, Flower and Vegeta- 
ble Garden in all their varied departments. 

Edited by Dr. F, M. HEXAMER, 

This Popular Magazine, formerly published 
by Messrs. BEACH, SON & Co., is now published 
by the present proprietors, and will appear in 
January, April, July, and October of each year. 

Volume I, (New Series,) commenced with the 
April number, 1880. 

With the next volume, commencing April Ist, 
1881, we shall present to all subscribers a beauti- 
ful colored plate of a group of Pansies, a real 
work Of art and an appropriate ornament to any 
drawing room. In addition we offer to every 
subscriber, asa premium, a choice of either of 
the following seeds, with direction for culture, 

Pansy Seeds, a package of twenty-five seeds 
the varieties represented in our colored plate. 


of 


Wild Garden Seeds, a package containing a 
mixture of upward of one hundred varieties of 
Flower Seeds, sufficient for a square rod of 
ground, which will give a profusion of beauti- 
ful flowers, several years in succession. 

Bliss’ American Wonder Peas, a trial package 
of this peerless variety. See description on 
another page. 

The value of the picture and a package of 
premium Seeds is more than the subscription 
price, that no one subscribing for THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN can receive less than his 
money’s worth. 

Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


so 


ALLEN’S FIREFLY HOF, 


"To get the best results from the Seeds you 
plant observe the following directions : 


Tf your garden is too small to break up with a 
two-horse plow attach a rope to the eyes of the 


EFrREF i LY Purow 


and, with one to guide at the handles, plow the 
land you intend to plant. When properly used 
the ‘“ Firefly’ will do much better work than the 
spade and do it many ti nes faster. 

Rake the plowed ground and make it even by 
dragging a board over it. Plant the seeds witha 
Planet Jr. Drill; it will put them in a narrow, 
straight line and at an exactly uniform depth. 
Be careful to have the first row straight; the rest 
will then, by the use of our marker, be straight 
and at an exact distance apart. This will greatly 
facilitate the cultivation. The crop and the 
weeds will appear above ground almost at the 
same time. Shaveaway the weeds with the Planet 
Jr. Wheel Hoe or the Planet Jr. Drill with hoeing 
attachment. As the seeds are planted in a nar- 
row line, the hoe can be run within one half an 
inch of the plants. This remaining inch weed 
with the fingers. 

Do not let the weeds get higher than one inch 
and the whole labor of tending the garden will be 
an easy one. 

More detailed description of the Firefly Plows 
and Planet Jr. Drills can be had uponapplication 
to B. K. BLISS & SONS, New York, or the Manu- 
facturers &. L. ALLEN & Co., Philadelphia. 


VALUABLE WORKS 


On Flowers and Gardening! 
PRICES REDUCED. 


BY EDWARD 8S. RAND, Jr. 


BULBS.—Sixth thousand. New edition. 
Beautifully illustrated, with two appen- 
GICES SVs. cr teats recite ae cee ote 

FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND 
GARDEN.—Twenty-tifth thousand. 
Beautifully illustrated. 8vo........ ae 


GARDEN FLOWERS: How tocultivate 
them. New edition, thoroughly revised, 
with additions to January, 1876. Tllustra- 
ted. ‘8V.0...27 RP a rete ess 

ORCHIDS.—A Description of the Species 
and Varieties grown at Glen Ridge, near 
Boston, with Lists and Descriptions of 
other desirable kinds. Prefaced by chap- 
ters on the Culture, Propagation, Collec- 
tion, and Hybridization of Orchids; the 
Construction and Management of Orchid 
Houses; a Glossary of Botanical Terms 
and Significance of their Names; the 
whole forming a complete manual of 
Orchid Culture. Crown 8 vo.............. 

POPULAR FLOWERS, and how to Cul- 
tive them. Tenth thousand, with appen- 
dix ; thoroughly revised and enlarged. Il- 
lustrated? “Square'8v0..2 2. acces cee 

RHODODENDRONS.-- Third thousand, 
newly revised. 8vo 


E. P. ROE’S NEW BOOK. 
“Ciecess with Small Fruits,” 


Recently published by Dodd, Mead & Company, 
isan elegant small quarto volume. 

The papers which have appeared in SCRIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY form the basis of the book, but 
they have been re-written and greatly enlarged 
tor the published volume. Mr. Roe has aimed to 
give the results of his own experience and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the subjectin an attrac- 
tive and at the same time a thoroughly practical 
form. The result is a book which, while indis- 
pensable to fruit-growers, will be of special val- 
ue to every owner of a country home. 

All the illustrations, nearly 100 in number, 
which have accompanied the magazine articles, 
are included, and no effort has been spared to 
render the mechanical execution of first order. 

“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRuITS”’ is for sale by 
all book-sellers, and by the publishers. Price #5. 

(2 Mailed, postpaid. on receipt of price. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


$2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.50 


1.40 


; PARDESSUS V ENTILATED 
orneries and Flower Cases. 


{Patented, October 16, 1877.1 
Avoiding excessive moisture, mildew, decay 
and the falling off of leaf, bud, or undeveloped 
blossom. Plants under these ventilated glass 
shades are vitalized, keep in ahealthy condi- 
tion, and thereby not exposed to diseases caused 
by the vitiated atmosphere generally found with- 
in an old style glass case or shade. Illustrated 
Circular on application. 
S. J. PARDESSUS & CO., 
9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


Best GOODS AT orton PRICES, 
Hammond Cottage Colors 


Se 


FARM PAINT 


Delivered to any part of the United States free. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Refer to the Editor of this paper, DR. HEXAMER, 
and B. K. BLIss. 


B. HAMMOND & CO., 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. | 


Appletons’ Journal 


For 1881. 


The purpose of APPLETONS’ JOURNAL has been 
to provideintelligent readers with literature of a 
permanent and sterling character on all topics 
which affect public welfare and general culture; 
and itis the intention to adhere to this purpose 
in the future. 

Large space will continue to be given to Litera- 
ture and Art Themes, to Discussions of Social 
Questions, to Critical and Speculative Essays, to 
Papers, original and selected, that in any way are 
likely to interest intelligent people, or which will 
reflect the intellectual activity of the age. 

One of the recent features of the JOURNAL has 
been the translation ot brilliant Novelettes cur- 
rent in the French and German periodicals. The 
talent for writing artistic and highly finished 
stories or short novels is very notable among 
French authors, and the plan of presenting this 
superior fiction to American readers has been 
recognized as a unique and brilliant attraction. 
Noteworthy novelettes from British home writers 
will also be included. 

Cons'derable space will be given to compre- 
hensive and analytical reviews of important new 
books—not mere notices, but critical interpreta- 
tions, with copious extracts, in order to give 
the readeran intelligent conception of the scope, 
character, and flavor of every current work of 
wide-reaching interest. In other instances, books 
will be brought together in groups for careful 
and critical analysis. A sub-editorial department 
will be added, under the title of ‘' Notes for 
Readers,”’ in which will be preserved many minor 
thingsin literature of interest to redders. The 
literary feature of the JOURNAL will thus be 
very full and valuable, accurately reflecting 
everything of importance that is doing in the 
world of letters. 

“The Editor’s Table,” which has always en- 
joyed no little reputation forits acute and sug- 
gestive comments on current themes, will be 
continued as hitherto. 

Finally, it should be observed that the subscrip- 
tion priceis exceedinly low; a magazine of a very 
superior character, in the ample pages of which 
a large quantity of choice literature is presented, 
at three dollars a year, affords a combination of 
cheapness and excellence deserving notice. 


TERMS: 25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, 
in advance, postage prepaid. A club of five will 
be sent one year for $12.00. 

The volumes begin January and July of each 
year. Subscriptions received for any length of 
time, and may be continued for any period. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and THE POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MonTHLY together, for $7.00 per annum, 
postage prepaid. Full price, $8.00. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


“gmperial ge Food 
FOR ALL VARIETIES OF POULTRY. 
Laying Hens, Young Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys. 


WILL MAKE YOUR HENS LAY! 


Fortify your Hens against disease during the 
winter months, and make Poultry Keeping the 
most profitable business of any known employ- 
ment foramount invested. Breeders of Fancy 
Fowls will find it of great benefit in growing a 
fine showy appearance to their 


Bxhibition Birds. 


Trial Packages, by mail, : 50 Cents. 
Large Packages, by mail, : sie) see ache OO) 
Six Pound Boxes, by express, freight paid 

Dy pulrchasen) 92 o:) i) S:0scaee ieetee 2.00 
Twenty-Five Pound Kegs, 6.25 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO., 
216 State Street, - Hartford, Conn. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Agents, New York. 


— TH E—_ 


A. E. SMITH SONS POTTERY C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Stone and Earthen Ware,  . 
Yellow and Rockingham Ware. 


FLOWER POTS A SPECIALTY. 

Our Pots are all hand made and are acknowl- 
edged by those that have used them to be the best 
in the market and our price will compare with 
any Manufacturer of the same quality of Ware. 

Ware Rooms, 38 Peck Slip, | Manufactory at 

New York City. Norwalk, Conn 


KISSENA NURSERIES! 


Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, Hardy and 
Greenhouse Azaleas, Camellias, Roses, Purple 
Beech, in large quantities. Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, and Vines. Price Lists free. | 


PARSONS & SONS CO., (Limited, 
_ FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


1881. 


he New-York Tribune HARPER S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1881. 


The Largest Circulation among the Best Peopl/e. 


During the past year THE NEw YORK TRIBUNE 
reached the largest circulation it ever attained, 
with the single exception of a short period in the 
first Lincoln campaign. It is a larger circula- 
tion, and more widely distributed over the whole 
country than any ever enjoyed by any other 
newspaper in the United States. This fact may 
be taken as the verdict of the American People 
on THE TRIBUNE'S political force, its fidelity to 
sound principles, and its merits as a newspaper. 

For 1881, THE TRIBUNE will try to deserve 
equally well of the public. 

Its well-known special features will be sedu- 
ously maintained. Its Agricultural Department 
will remain the fullest and best. The House- 
hold and the Young Folks’ Departments, the lit- 
erary, scientific and religious features, the stand- 
ard market reports, will all be kept up, and as 
Opportunity offers, extended. 


The Terms of The Tribune. 


Postage Free in the United States, 


TA Va RUBS WINE yo We jeisic.< oreveusis 2.3. 0/0. oraye ecciedie sieve $12 00 
DAILY TRIBUNE, without Sunday edition. ...10 00 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE..... 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


‘Single copy, one year............ 0.60.04. $3 00 
Mivevcopies, One year.... .........-...-. 2 50 each 
"Ten copies, one year... ...... Pa stecae 2 00 each 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Single copy, one year... ............... $2 00 
Five copies, one year..............2...65 1 50 each 
UPenkcoples; ONE Year. -...6. 05... cc.ees «a we 1 00 each 


The [fvibune Premiums 


"THE TRIBUNE has never been equalled in the 
ssubstantial and permanent value of its premiums 
‘to agents and subscribers, and it adds to its list 
this year two of the most desirable it has ever 
offered. Note the following: 


(real Bible Concortanee, 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE, 07 
an entirely new plan, containing every word in 
alphabetical order arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each 
and its pronunciation; exhibiting 311,000 refer- 
ences, 118,000 beyond Cruden; marking 30,000 va- 
rious readings in the New Testament; with the 
latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Autiquities, etc., etc., by Robert Young, LL. D., 
author of anew Literal Translation of the He- 
brew and Greek Scriptures; etc., etc. 

In one handsome quarto volume, containing 
over 1,100 three-column pages, very substantially 
bound in cloth. It is at once a Concordance, a 
Greek, Hebrew and English Lexicon of Bible 
words, and a Scriptural Gazetteer. Every home 
that has a Bible in it ought also to have this 
great help to Bible-reading and study. 

This great work was originally published in 
England in October, 1879, and was sold at #15. 
We can now offer it in connection with THE 
TRIBUNE at the following remarkably low rates: 


For #6 the Concordance and one copy of THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE five years, or five copies one 
year. 


For $11 the Concordance and one copy of THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE five years, or five copies 
one year, or ten copies of THR WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
one year. 


For $20 the Concordance and twenty copies 
of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE One year. 


The postage on the Concordance is 40 cents, 
-which the subscriber will remit if wishing it sent 


ee eee ee ra een 


by mail. Except for short distances the maii will 
be cheaper than the express. 


Our second new premium for this year is the 
following: 


The Library of Useful Knowledge, 


Embracing Chamber’s Encyclopcedia complete, 
omitting only some of the cuts, with extensive 
additions by an able corps of American editors, 
treating about 15,000 additional topics, thorough- 
ly Americanizing the entire work, adding to it 
over 25 per cent. of the latest, freshest, and most 
valuable matter, the whole making 15 Hand- 
some Octavo Volumes of 6 by 914 inches in 
size, printed in large type on good, strong, calen- 
dered paper, and neatly and substantially bound 
in cloth. 

We can offer this valuable work in connection 
with THE TRIBUNE as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE complete in 15 octavo 
volumes, substantially bound in cloth 
as above described, and THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 


For #15) 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE, as above described, and 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years 
| to one subscriber. 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
For #19) KNOWLEDGE as above described, and 

$ ten copies cf THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
lone year. 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE as above described. and 
twenty copies of THE WEEKLY TRIB- 
UNE one year. 


For $205 


For $28 J 


Five volumes of the work are now ready, the 
sixth is neariy through the press, and the rest 
will rapidly follow. 


PROMPT WORK. 


To induce quick work for this great premium 
we rnake the following MOST EXTRAORDINARY 
offer: With the first 2,000 orders received for 
THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE we 
will send free, as a present from THE TRIBUNE 
Macaulay’s History of England, in three handsome 
volumes, printed on large type and good paper, 
and neatly bound in cloth. 


Magnificent (itt ! 


WORCESTER’S 


Great Unabridged Dictionary, 


FREE. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at sub- 
scriber’s expense for freight, or deliver in New 
York City free, Worcester’s Great Unabridged 
Quarto Illustrated Dictionary bound in sheep, 
edition of 1879, the very latest and very best 
edition of that great work, to any one remitting 
$10 for asingle five years’ subscription in ad- 


vance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
WEEKLY, or, 

$15 fora single five years’ subscription in ad- 
vance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
SEMI-W EEKLY, or one year’s subscription 
to THE DAILY, or, 


$30 for a single three-years’ subscription in ad- 
vance to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 


For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent 
by mail to any part of the United States, while 
for short distances the express is much cheaper. 


For any further information desired address 


aly Fees ME LaES WINE: 
New-York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.....:... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year....... ..:. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year. .......:.... 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.. 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


HARPER’S 
HARPER’S 
HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE.... | 
WEEKLY.:.... One Year.......$10 00 
BAZAR.... ... j 


MAGAZINE. .. | 


HARPER’S aaa 
WEEKLY... j One Meat isan 


HARPER’S 


-t 


00 


MAGAZINE... 
BAZAR Wc ee { 


HARPER’S 
HARPER’S 


HARPER’S 
HARPER’S BAZAR....... 


00 


00 


In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we 
have a comprehensive set of journals that cover 
almost all of literature, art, lite, and society. In 
the Magazine we have all the best literary talent 
of the world ; in the Weekly a thoroughly pure 
and disinterested political publication; in the 
Bazar an arbiter of taste and fashion; and in the 
Young People a delightful miscellany tliat will 
always aid in the sweetest and pleasantest of all 
earthly hours, those spent in the companionship 
of the little folks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—Salwrday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 

Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals 
come as guests, and no homein which they are 
taken can be classed as other than cultured. * * 
* How fresh, how varied, and how stimulating 
are the four publications which we have men- 
tioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY ; 
a weeRly publication, containing works of trav- 
el, Biography, History and Fiction, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full 
list of Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to HAR- 
PER & BROTHERS. 


bs HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine 
Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


ee Gere 


220 and 222 Water St., Cor, Beekman St., 
NEW YORK. 


The AMERICAN BRICK SET and 
PORTABLE FURNACKS, 


Heating Stoves and Ranges. 


— Goods (bth 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
Small Fruit Plants ! 


Straw berries, 
Raspberries, 
Blackberries, 
Currants, 
Grapes. 
Gooseberries. 


teas Catalogues mailed free to all applicants. 
Address, F. M. HEXAMER, 


NrEw-CAstueE, Westchester Co., New-York. 
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A New Early Tomato, 


LIVINGSTONE’S PERFECTION ! 


‘“It is shapedjlike the Acme, soinewhat larger, 
the same flavor, fully as early, perfectly smooth, 
blood red in color, with more flesh and fewer 
seeds; a heavier cropper, and produces more and 
larger fruit at the close of the season; entirely 
free from black rot at the blossom end, which 
sometimes occurs in Acme. In fact it is consid- 
ered a perfect tomato in every respect.” 

25 Cents per Packet; 5 Packets, $1. 


For Sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


Is a pretty little book, profusely illustrated 
with accurate honest descriptions of the best 
small Fruit Trees to all. 


LOVETT’S SMALL FRUITS are the 


bestin the country, (every variety worthy of 
culture is grown,) and all are sold at the lowest 
prices, at which plants can be properly grown 
and shipped. The Catalogue teils how to get and 
grow them; giving also a full list of the finest 
Large Fruits and Select Ornamental Trees 
and Plants. Head-quarters for the Cuthbeth 
Raspberry, the largest collection of Strawber- 
ries in the United States. Thirty-five New 
Strawberries, ten new Grapes, new Hyloid 
Pears, New Raspberries, new Blackberries, 
&ec. It costs nothing and may save youa great 
deal. Send forit at once. 


J. TF. DOovenrttT, 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


THE ISBELL MOLE TRAP, 
= Zt Wever Faiis. 

Having been thoroughly convinced ot 
the pressing need of some device for 
eatching and destroying the under- 
ground mole which is over-running cem- 
eteries, parks, lawns and gardens, no la- 
bor, experiment or expense has been 
spared in inventing and perfecting a trap 
which we do not hesitate to say will et- 
fectually meet the demand. 

It is acknowledged by all who have 
givenitatiialas the best device ever 
invented for the purpose. When proper- 
ly set itnever allows the mole to escape 

e and no skill is required in setting it. 
\\ 


Nothing but a small wooden pin is visi- 

ble in the track, which the mole is sure 
\S torunagainst,the slightest touch spring- 
NSS ing the trap which never fails*to catch 
and kill the mole. 


Price, : $2.00 Bach. 
Sent to any address, by Express, on receipt of 
price, by ; 7 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Ws 
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f Y, ESTABLISHED 1845. 
300 BEAUTIFUL iLLUsTRATIONS. 


Our new edition will be ready early in January, 
and mailed to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 
Address : 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. O. Box 4129, N. Y. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER,) » 
LYMAN ABBOTT, ; Eprrors. 


“ By all odds the ablest religious journal in the 
country.’— WOONSOCKET PATRIO'L. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1880-81. 


FATTH AND SKEPTICISM: a series of pa- 
pers upon popular unbelief, by the Rev. 
Newman Smyru, D.D., Rev. Grorce FReEp- 
ERICK WricHtT, D.D., Rev. A. P. Preasopy, 
D.D., Rev. Lunwettyn D. Bevan, D.D., 
and others. 

CHURCH MUSIC: aseries of papers by the 
Rev. Cuas. S. Ropryson, D.D. 

THE POET’S HOUSE, by Horace E. Scup- 
DER. 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION, by Juuier 
Corson. 

“WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
MOTHERS ?”? by Marton Haruanp. 


HOME TALKS, by Mrs. Henry 
BEECHER. 


WarRD 


JUVENILE STORIES, TEN MINUTE SERMONS FOR 
CHILDREN, AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING 
Desk, LAW FOR THE YOUNG, THE 
PROFESSOR’S CHAIR, Erc. 


Book Reviews, Mr. Beecher’s Sermons, Mr. 
Abbott’s and Mrs. W. F. Crafts’s 
Sunday-School Papers. 

=i 
The Outlook, News of the Churches, Science, 
and Art, Fact and Rumor. 


Terms: per annum, $3, To Clergymen, $2.50, 4 mos, $1, 


Address THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
‘22, Washington Square, N., N. Y. 


EH. RUHLMANN’S 


IMPROVED HAND CULTIVATOR OR WHEEL TOE, 


The latest and best Garden Weeder in use, and 
isthe cheapest Hoe ever offered to the public. 
One man can do as much work as five men with- 
outit. 

It can be set from 7 to 16 inches in width, and 

warranted to work to perfection. 

Nurserymen, farmers and gardeners sbould 
give ita trial; it will pay for itself in one day. 
(t= Price. boxed delivered on board of cars, $5.50. 
Extra large sizes of knives, with shanks for horse- 
power that have no equal as thistle-cutters, and 
that can be attached to horse cultivators, $4.00 
per pair. Address 


EK. RUHLMANN, 


P. O. Box 149. Lockport, N. Y. 


Bliss’ Plant Food. 


A HiGuHnty CONCENTRATED COMPOUND.—One 
of the richest fertilizing egents known ; the vola- 
tile principles being chemically fixed, the com- 
pound is thereby rendered perfectly inodorous, 
and may, in couscquence, be freely used in con- 
servatory and parlor. A safe and valuable fer- 
tilizer forall kinds of greenhouse plants, having 
none of the injurious effects of guana when used 
in too large quantities. Per package, 1 pound, 
25 cents; 5 pounds, $1.00. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York City. 


New York Observer 


A NATIONAL, 


UNSECTARIAN, 


‘ewspaper 


All the News of the Week, 


RELIGIOUS and SECULAR. 


CORRESPONDENCE PROM ALL 
TIE WORLD. 


Vigorous Editorials, 


Selections from a wide range of books and peri- 
odicals, with a view of current literature, 


PARTS OF 


An Avricultural, Youths’ and Business Department, 


FRESH EVERY WEEK. 


(= Eicur Eprrors AnD A LARGE CORPS OF 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


TERMS: $3.15 (post-paid,) in advance. 


Sample Copies Free. Large pay to those who 
send New Subscribers. 


The ‘*IRENAUS LETTERS” bave long been a 
prominent feature of the NEw YORK OBSERVER 
and numerous requests have been made for the 
collection of these letters into a volume. In an- 
swer to these requests, a Selection of the familiar 
household letters of ‘* Irenzeus”’ has been made, 
and is now published in a handsome book of four 
hundred pages. This volume, which is a two- 
dollar book, and contains a fine engraved por- 
trait of the author,is not for sale,but will be sent 
to any Subscriber who pays his own subscription 
in advance and sends the name of a New Subscri- 
ber at the full rate of $3.15. The amount, $6.30, 
must in all cases accompany the order. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


An Tllustrated Weekly Paper. 
The Companion aims to be practical, yet entertaining ; bright, yet 
judicious; instructive, yet never dull; and by the varicty, excellence, 
and comprehensiyeness of its reading, it endeavors to interest every 
member of the family. It will give during the year 1881, 
illustrated Serial Stories, by 
William Black, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


J.T. Trowbridge, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Harriet Prescott Spofiord. 


More than two hundred short stories by brilliant writers. 


Sketches of Travel and Adventure by 
i Archibald Forbes, C. A. Stephens. 


Valuable Articles by 
Prof. R. A. Proctor, E. P. Whipple, James T. Fields, James Parton, Mrs. 
H. O. Ward, Mary Clemmer, Geo, M. Towle, Frank Buckland. 


Editorials on Current Events, Popular Sketches, Anec- 
dotes and Incidents, Papers on Health, Games and 
Recreations, Children’s Department. 


Practical Articles. 
Opportunities in the West for Young Men. Occupations for Women. 
Etiquette of Common Life. What is to be done in ordinary sickness. 


ale 
on 


Kditorial Departiment.—This department will contain Edito- 
rials upon current topics in art, polities, ethics and literature- 
with the brief editorial paragraphs that bave proved so accept, 
able a feature during the past year. 
$1.75 ayear. Specimen copies free. Please mention this[paper. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


The Karliest and Best Dwarf Wziinkled Pea ! 
‘BLISS -AMURICAN “WONDER. 


Extra Early! 


Requires No Bushing !! Exquisite Flavor !!1 


The best variety for forcing under glass, and 
the best for early sowing in the garden. 


t= Onaccount of its exceedingly dwarf habit, it 
can be grown in Hot Beds like cucumbers or lettuce, 

This new and fine flavored variety is a seedling, the 
result of a cross between the favorite varieties, Cham- 
pion of England and Little Gem, raised by Mr. Charles 
Arnold, the well-known Canadian agriculturist. It 
combines all the good qualities of both of its parents, 
with the additional ones of superiority in flavor to 
the Champion and of greater productiveness than the 
Little Gem, besides being earlier than any other of 
the wrinkled varieties. Peas planted June 5th were 
ready for the table in thirty-three days from date of 
planting. On good soil, each vine will average twelve 
pods, and each pod six peas. Fifteen pods have been 
counted on some vines, and nine large peas in some 
of the pods, and every pod is well filled. The vine 
grows from eight to ten inches high, according to the 
soil and season. Having full confidence in the superi- 
ority of this variety, we bought the entire stock of 
the originator, and first offered them in the spring of 
1878, since which they have been tested in various 
parts of the world, and have met with the unqualified 
approval of all who have given them atrial. For the 
past two years the demand has been far greater than 
the supply, and we have been unable to fill one-half 
the orders we have received. 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the mar- 
ket called ‘** American Wonder,” be sure and call for 
“ Briss’ AMERICAN WONDER,” and notice the signa- 
ture of our firm upon each packet. 

Prices.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cents: pint, 
; 65 cents; quart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. When de- 
livered at our store, or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser: One pint, 55 cents; one 


quart, $1.00. For sale by 
B.E. BuIsSss «c« Sons, 
384 Barclay Street, New York. 


WORK. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 


) | husti¢ Window Garden, 


, 24 inches long, 7 inches wide, 7inches deep. Price $1.50. Sent 
& to any address on receipt of price, or by express, C. O. D. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
RUSTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
29 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL. 


Collection A—Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals.-........................... : $1.00 
Collection B—Contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials and Perennials........... . 1.00 
Collection C—Contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and Perennials, embracing many of the 

y News AN rChOlCeStamMCuUlibuVaLLO Mee esp a ace cies eicisernes ts ccttr ak, is use racic 
Collection D—Contains five very choice varieties, selected from Prize Flowers, of English Pan- 
sies, German, Carnation and Pictotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut’s French Asters. 


_ Any one remitting $3.06 will receive the four collections, postage ates: 
AROLAY STREET, New YoRK CIty. 


BEB ae 
Ae fen TAT OTR 


EgContains a list of all the leading varieties. Seed 
Plants and Bulbs, beautifully illustrated, with a 
beautifully colored plate of Pansies, and about 
three hundred engravings of FLOWERS, VEGE- 
TABLES, FRUITS AND IMPLEMENTS. 144 pages; 
published annually. Mailed to applicants en- 
closing 10 cents. 


New Varieties Potatoes. 


ExtRA EARLY PRACH BLOW. 


ADIRONDACK. 

WHITE STAR. 

AMERICAN MAGNUM BONUM. 
QUEEN OF THE VALLEY. 


For description and price of the above send for 
supplement to our Potato Catalogue, mailed free 


to all. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York City. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 
"0 Tot 1 


it “AICAN 


{epre 95 


Has been the foremost of all industrial publications for 
the past Thirty-Pour Years. It is the oldest, largest, 
¢henpest,and the best weekly illustrated paper devoted 
to Enginecrin~, Mechanics, Chemistry, New Inventions, 
Science and Industrial Progress, published in the United 
States. Circulation over 5C,000 a week. 

Every number contains from 10 to 15 original engray- 
ings of new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engi- 
neering works, Architecture, improved I’arm Implements, 
and new discoveries in Chemistry. A year’s numbers 
contain 832 pages and several hundred engravings, and is 
conceded to be t he Best Mechanical Paper in the World. 

Tisnms:—One Year, by Mail, - - $3 20 
Six Months, - - - 1 60 
Address and remit to MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
May be had of all Newsdealers. 


oo 


obtained on the best terms 
in all countries. Models of new inventions 
and sketches examined, and advice free. The 
official list of all patents is published in the 
Scientific American the week they issue, Over 
100,000 patents have been applied for by the 
proprietors of the Scientific American. Pam- 
phlet containing laws and full directions for 
obtaining Patents, Caveats, Copyrights, 
Trade Marks, etc., free. 


AGERE NEES 


Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 
Ve NGN sc CO, 
No. 387 PARK Row, NEw YORK. 
Branch Office, cor. F & 7th Sts., Washington, D. C, 
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The Mapes Complete Manures. 


For Early Potatoes, Cabbages, Cucumbers, and Early Truck of all kinds. 


POTATOES, (Burbanks or White Rose.) YseELp 400 BUSHELS PER ACRE.—800 pounds Mapes’ Potato Manure per acre scattered in the rows. 
Grown by ROBINSON GORDON, MANORVILLE, L. [., who writes, October 15th, “I send you one barrel of potatoes raised from your Potato Manure’”’ (160 
potatoes filled the barrel and weighed 180 ibs.) “Vhis is the first season I have tried it. I used four bags to the acre, and had remarkably good results 
from its effects. L had fowr hundred bushels to the acre of the finest potatoes I ever raised, remarkably smooth and good flavored, as you will see by the 
barrel [send you. I have raised potatoes for the last thirty years, more or less for market, but never had such good results before. I have tried three 
different kinds of manure this s: ason, but yours has done the best. I shall use it in preference to any other next season.” 

POTATOES. E.5S. BROWNELL, ESSEX JUNCTION, VT@., the well-known originator of ‘“Brownell’s Beauty,” ‘Centennial,’ ‘‘Pride of America,” 
“White Star,’’ and other celebrated seedlings, wrote to B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York, September 27th, 1880; ‘*] bought of you last spring some of Mapes’ 
Potato Manure, which excelled any fertilizer that I ever used in producing smooth and large tubers. I got one-third more crop than was produced alongside 
when it was not used. ‘The potatoes that ITsend you for exhibition, No. 50, 51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, or “White Star.’’ show the effects of Mapes’ Potato Ma- 
nure. [expect to use it more extensively another season.” These potatocs, as well as the “Pride of America,” grown with the Mapes’ Potato Manure 
enlisted the verdict at the several fairs as being the smoothest and finest quality potatoes offered. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 
Agricultural Chemists. 158 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers of The Mapes Complete Manwres, Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano, (Bermuda and other brands) Pure Ground Bone, etc. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets. 


B. K. BLISS & SON 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS IN 


Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 


Dutch Bulbous Roots, and Summer Floweriug Bulbs, Garden Implements and Fertilizers. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES WILL BE MAILED TO ALL APPLICANTS ON RECEIPT OF PRICES AFFIXED. 

Regular customers, whose names are recorded on our books, will be supplied with a copy of each edition, when published, 
without application. 

No. 1. BLISS’S SEED CATALOGUE AND GUIDE TO THE FLOWER, KITCHEN GARDEN AND THE FARM 
(23d edition).--Contains upwards of 200 pages, with about 500 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, including lwo splendid Colored Lith- 
ographs of favorite flowers, and a descriptive list of upwards of TWO THOUSAND VARIETIES OF FLOWERS ANL VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
including many CHARMING NOVELTIES, with explicit directions for their culture. Also a list of FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS, 
and other SUMMER FOWERING BULBS, BEDDING AND GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. To which is added a list of afew of the choicest 
varieties of GRAPES, STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, and other SMALL FRUITS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FERTILIZERS, etc., 
ete., with much useful information upon the subject of Gardening generally, which will be found useful to the experienced 
amateur oy as to those about to commence the delightful occupation of gardening, 35 cents; an edition elegantly bound 
in muslin, $1.00. 


my ame Came 
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No. 2. BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN.— An abridged catalogue, contain- 
ing all the leading varieties selected from the above, beautifully illustrated, containing a beautifully colored plate of Pansies, 
NW Ws, and about three hundred engravings of FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, FRUITS AND IMPLEMENTS. 144 pages; published annnally. 10 

cents. 

No. 3. BLISS’S [LLUSTRATED POTATGO CATALOGUE.- Contains a list of 500 varieties Potatoes, embracing sev- 


eral new and very promising varieties, with explicit directions for culture, and much other valuable information respecting 
this valuable esculent. 10 cents. 

No. 4. BLISS’S BULB CATALOGUE (Blustiated).--Published Septcmber Ist, containing a choice Collection of 
DOUBLF AND SINGLE HYACINTHS, arranged in their several colors; TULIPS in many varieties, both double and single; PoLy- 
ANTHUS NARCISSUS, CROWN IMPERIALS’ JONQUILS, SNOW Drops, LILIES, ete. 10 cents. 

No. 5. BLISS’S CATALOGUE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, NEW AND RAKE PLANTS AND 
SMALL FRUITS.—~Free to applicants. 

Address, 


_'THE SUCCESS OF 
Scribner’s Monthly 


In England has marked an era in American liter- 
ature. Mr. Jennings writes as follows to the 
New York World: 


“What I was going to tell you about was the 
wonderful way in which American magazines are 
getting onin London. SCRIBNER’S has hada very 
large sale here for some few years past, and its 
circulation must now be, I think, fully as great 
as that of any English magazine, and it would not 
surprise me to hear that it is greater. Its illustra- 
tions have made its way easy forit. A very dis- 
tinguished wood-engraver once told mo that no 
work done in England in his line nowadays is 
worthy to be compared with what he saw every 
month in Scripner. If I mentioned his name, 
there is no one on either side the Atlantic who 
would dispute his fitness to pronounce an opinion 
on sucha subject. The rapid advance of SCRIB- 
NER’S is easily accounted for, and is thoroughiy 
well deserved.” 

The December number contains a_ paper by 
F. B. Thurber of New York, on THE RATL- 
ROADS AND THE PEOPLE which is being 
widely read and is creating much excitement. 


Among the many striking illustrations in this 
number are two full-page pictures, by Blum, of 
Mrs. John Drew as Mrs. Malaprop, and Joseph 
Jefferson as Bob Acres, accompanying a paper on 
Sheridan’s ‘‘ Rivals.’’ In ‘‘Glimpses of Par- 
isian Art,’’ there are original sketches by A. de 
Neuville, Dupain, Detaille, Chevilliard, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Clairin, and others. The second in- 
stallment of ‘‘ Peter the Great as Ruler and 
Reformer.” describing the revolt and punish- 
ment of the Streltsi, the first reforms of Peter, 
ete., is fully illustrated and of great interest. 
Part I. of this now famous serial can be secured 
at a very low price by accepting either of the 
following SPECIAL OFFERS: 

Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner’s for $5. 

For $5.00, SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the coming 
year, beginning with Nov., and the previous nine 
numbers, Feb. to Oct., 1880. 

Two Bound Vols. and aSubscription for $7.50. 


For $7.50, SCRIBNER’S for the coming year, begin- 
ning with Noy., and the previous twelve num- 
bers, elegantly bound (two vols.). 


Apply to book or news dealers, or the publishers. 
Regular price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & Co,, 748 Broadway, New-York. 


5000 for England, 100,000 for America. 

The prospectus for the coming year, of this 
great magazine for boys and girls, includes a 
capital serial story fer boys. full of exciting 
adventure, ‘‘In Nature’s Wonderland,” 
or, Adveutures in the American Tropics ; Sto- 
ries of Art and Artists, by Mrs. Clara Er- 
skine Clement, a faithful outline of the history 
of European Art, with many illustrations; 
“Phaeton Rogers,” a delightful and hu- 
morous serial by Rossiter Johnson; ‘* Mys- 
tery in a Mansicn,” a six months’ serial ; 
The Treasure-Box of Literature, direct- 
ing and encouraging young people in the best 
reading ; The Agassiz Association, fully 
explained in the November number; ‘* Two 
English Queens,” by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘The 
Land of Nod,” a children’s operetta, with 
music,—full of charming tableaux and.effects ; 
A series of Beautifully Illustrated Bal- 
lads for Young Folks, beginning with the 
Christmas number; A Special Budget of Fairy 
Stories by Frank R. Stockton—the first of 
which is in the November number; An In- 
dian Story by ‘‘ Bright Eyes,” the Pon- 
ca Indian maiden; a splendid holiday story. 
“A Christmas with the Man in the Moon,”’ 
by Washington Gladden. Open-Air Papers, 
stories of sports, and games, will be continued, 
with all the popular departments. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Christmas ‘St. Nicholas.” 


A Grand Holiday Gift-Book of 100 Pages, 
Printed on tinted paper, illustrated with scores 
of charming pictures, for only 30 cents. Ask 
for the Christmas (December) St. NicHonas. 
Four editions of last year’s Holiday number 
were demanded. For sale everywhere. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 per year. 

Scripner & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


ST. NIGHOLAS for 1881. 


For- ---- Home.. Jo -Garden Smee Farm. 


“WE’RE HAPPY 
at OUR HOME, 
and You may be too.?? 


“ Because we have 


PLENTY To EAT, 


We Read 
The American 


Agriculturist, 


and its Thousands of Good 
Hints and Suggestions help ws 
to think, plan, and work better 
and more profitably. It helps 
Wife, and pleases and instructs 
the Children. J¢is First-rate, 
and every Man, Woman, and 
Child—in City, Village, and 
Country—ought to have it.” 


It Will Help You. 
TRY IT! 


Terms for Vol. 40 (1881),, 
$1.50; Three, $45 Four, $5, 
& Rest of this year free. 
= One Specimen for 6 Cents. 


i ween sO 


k =F 
Established in 1842. 
Vol. 40......1881. 
800 Instructive, 
Original, Pleasing, 
Useful Engravings, 


Splendid Premiums 
at no Cost. 

Send your address on Postal 

Card for Free Copy of 44 

pages Illustrated Descriptions, 


German Edition ORANGE JUDD CO., 


supplied on same Publishers, 
terms as theEnglish.\ 245 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
first-class 


hi, P. ROK eee 


And other SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. Also 
GRAPE VINES. 

Hiszbook ‘ Success With Small Fruits” accom- 
panies remarbably liberal offers of plants. Cata- 
logue ia Wintes is fae ele to rend and select 

refu or Spring planting. ress, 
oe E P. ROK, Cornwall-on-Hudson. N. Y 


Supplies Country 
Homes with choice, 


Third Series. 


Vol. I].—No. 1. 


A QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 


ONLY 25 CENTS A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New York, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 


CONTENTS OF 


The American Garden 


For ApRIL, 1881. 


Page One—Table of Contents—Fashion versus 
Taste—Notices of the Press. 

Page Two—THE VEGETABLE GARDEN—Season- 
able Hints—New Vegetables—The Rural Corn 
Yield—Lettuce, by P. T. Quinn. 

Page Three—Lettuce continued—Asparagus Cult- 
ure—Hot-beds. 

Page Four—Tur FRuir GARDEN — Seasonable 
Hints—The Cuthbert Raspberry, by J. T. Lovett. 

Pege Five—Currants—American Wines—The Best 
Apples, by E. Williams—Strawberries—Origi- 
nating Fruits—Firming the Soil—Deep Planting 
—Imported Fruits. 

Page Six—Tux FLOWER GARDEN—Heart’s-ease, 
a poem—Seasonable Hints—The Water-Lily, by 
C. R. H.—Tuberous-Rooted Begonias, by Damon. 

Page Seven—Hardy Herbaceous Plants, by * * *— 
Petunias, by E. C. Haines—When to cut Flowers. 

Page Eight—LawxN and LANDSCcAPE—Suburban 
Lawns, by S. Parsons, Jr.—THE WINDOW 
GaRDEN—Gloxinias, Cyclamen Persicum, by J. 
Thorpe. 

Page Nine—Cyclamen continued—The Greenhouse 
Wild-Garden, by James Wood—FOREIGN SCEN- 
ERY—The Victoria Regia at Home, by E. S. 
Rand, Jr. 

Page Ten—HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES—Progress 
in Strawberry Culture, by Dr. F. M. Hexamer. 
Page Hleven—Horticultural Societies continued— 
Books and Pamphlets—Answers to Correspond- 

ents—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


| for flowers ? 


FASHION VERSUS TASTE. 


Single buds of Gen. Jacqueminot Roses 
were sold on New Year’s Day, in this city, 
for from two to four dollars, and even at these 
extravagant prices the supply fell short of 
the demand, so that one wealthy young gen- 
tleman considered himself fortunate to be 
able to procure the last four Roses of New 
Year’s Day for fifty dollars, rather than 
appear before his bride without a gift of 
Rose-buds. 

Is this an indication of an increasing taste 
We think not, and if it were, 
it would be but a doubtful compliment to the 


wstheties of our fashionable society if it had | 


required all this time to discover the beauties 
of the Rose. 

Pleasant as is the custom of sending one’s 
New Year’s compliments to his lady friends 
in the shape of fresh flowers, the fact that 
this year it cannot be done in any other form 
than Gen. Jacqueminot Roses is no more a 
sign of refined taste or individual preference 
than is the wearing of one-button gloves or 
the crinoline so soon as fashion dictates. 

Violets and Lilies of the Valley are also 
admissible, and, strange to say, a bunch of 
Daisies—particularly when they are called 
‘Paris Daisies”—may find an honored place 


in the most fashionable parlors, while a few 


years ago the offering of a bunch of Daisies 
to a lady would have been considered an 
insult. Is it taste that rules the queenly 


Camellia and sweet Orange blossoms out, and | 


Daisies and Tulips into fashion? Even the 
graceful Smilax, decreed fashionable by the 
whim of an opera prima donna, is losing 
easte in society, to be supplanted by Fern 
leaves, which should never have been ruled 
out. 

These various freaks in floral fashions may 
add something to the stock of botanical 
knowledge of our city belles, but taste—a 
clear perception and appreciation of beauty 
and excellence—is rarely developed by fash- 


/ ion, which often takes retrograde steps and 


| 


brings faulty modes and ill-shaped forms into 
common use, which, by their frequent con- 
tact, rather dull the taste for real art and 
beauty. A fine taste is not created by a freak 
of fashion: it is either born with us or is the 
result of careful study and high culture. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


Better and better grows THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
with each succeeding number. Itis just what every 
lady ought to have, and it only costs twenty-five cents 
per year.— Vermont Farmer. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN fly justifies the good 


_ opinion we conceived of it when Messrs. Bliss & Sons 


issued the first number. The fact that Dr. Hexamer 
edits it is sufficient to bespeak for it the confidence of 
the gardening public.—Centre Democrat. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, a very handsome quarterly, 
published by B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York, and 
edited by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, has greatly improved 
since it has changed hands. Its leading articles are 
ably written, and its selections such as are sure to 
please and instruct.— Floral Cabinet. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN was first published as a 
monthly by a Brooklyn seed-house, and after various 
changes has passed into the hands of Messrs. B. K. 
Bliss & Sons. Being edited by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, 
the readers will be sure that its teachings will be 
sound and practical, and that it will not be a mere 
advertising sheet.— American Agriculturist. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, a quarterly journal. devoted 
to the cause of horticulture and floriculture, is now 
published by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, of New 
York. Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a veteran in such work, 
has editorial charge of the publication. It is an ele- 
gantly gotten-up little periodical, filled with interest- 
ing and profitable articles on the various branches of 
the gardening interests of the country, prepared by 
recognized authorities in such matters.—Plainfield 
Bulletin. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN grows to sixteen pages for 
the January ntunber. It is edited by Dr. F. M. Hexa- 
mer, an acknowledged authority in all gardening 
matters, and its handsome pages are so well and 
interestingly filled and illustrated, that everybody 
who receives it prays that it may be made a monthly, 
or a weekly, instead of a quarterly. All who ever 
cultivate a garden should have it, as well for a guide 
and a reference as for the enjoyment which its pages 
always furnish to readers at all interested in garden- 
ing details.—Berkshire Courier. 


We have received from the publishers, Messrs. B. K. 
Bliss & Sons, THE AMERICAN GARDEN, a quarterly 
illustrated journal, devoted to the gardening interests 
of America, and edited by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, so well 
known in this country as a thoroughly practical man, 
and an authority upon all subjects relating to flower, 
fruit, and vegetable culture. It is a handsome little 
paper, well gotten up, excellently printed, and full of 
valuable hints and information for those interested in 
flowers and gardening generally. It is published at 
twenty-five cents per year, and should be welcomed 
in every country home.—Sing Sing Republican. 


Copyright, 1881, by B. K. BLIss & SONS. Exchanges invited to make extracts, by giving credit. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 
This is a busy season in the garden, and, 
unless we can work according to previously 
matured plans, a considerable amount of 
hurry, vexation, and disappointment can 
hardly be avoided. There is so much to be 
done ina short time that, without prepara- 
tion, all cannot be done in a 
thorough manner. 
In most cases there is not 
much choice to be had in lo- 
eating the kitchen-garden; a 
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NEW VEGETABLES. 


| 
| 


We present herewith a few accurate illus- | 
) 
| trations of some of the novelties described 


in our last issue. Although we do not advise 
our readers to invest heavily in all new and 
high-priced introductions, to us, one of the 
greatest pleasures of the garden consists in 
the anticipation and watchful curiosity in the 
cultivation of novelties. Our expectations 
are not always realized, but in this case there 
is some satisfaction in disappointment, even. 


| 


LETTUCE, 


Among the many vegetables which ara 
usually found growing in any well-stocked 
kitchen-garden, there are none that are more 
highly prized than one, two, or three varieties 
of Lettuce. This vegetable is always in 
season, and always a welcome relish for those 


_ who are fond of the choicer productions of 


the vegetable garden. The wonder is that a 
vegetable so easily grown, and one that is so 
highly valued, is not more generally seen in 
the gardens of the many, instead 
of the few, for this seems to be 
the case. In large centers of 


population, the demand for Let- 
tuce extends the year through, 


certain plot of ground near the 


and it is one of the leading crops 


house is the only convenient 


place available, and this has to 
be utilized to the best advan- 
tage. 

Where a new garden is to be 
made, and a piece of dry, mellow 
land with a southerly or south- 
easterly exposure can be select- 
ed, such a location, other con- 
ditions being equal, is the most 
favorable. Yet it is surprising 
how much thorough and re- 


raised by market gardeners, in 
the winter under glass, and in 
the spring and summer as an 
out-of-door crop. In former 
years, the bulk of the winter 
production of Lettuce was raised 
in hot-beds and cold frames, for 
the winter and early spring sup- 
ply. Butnow a large part of the 
winter supply is grown in houses, 
constructed and heated in the 


same way that the ordinary 


peated working of the soil and 
liberal manuring can accom- 


plish, even under naturally unfavorable con- ‘ 


ditions. 

Where early vegetables are desired, dry, 
light soil and a warm location, sheltered 
from cold winds, are absolutely necessary. 
Early vegetables cannot be raised in cold 
and wet soil. No matter how choice the 
varieties and how excellent the quality of 
the seeds may be, unless they are placed 
under the conditions necessary for germina- 
tion, they cannot grow. 

The beginner in gardening cannot too 
strongly be cautioned against undertaking 
too much. The satisfaction and returns 
derived from a well and constantly cared for 
garden, however small, are infinitely greater 
than from a larger one only half-tilled. 

As a rule, nothing is gained by sowing or 
planting before the ground is dry and warm, 
and in fit condition. The follow- 
ing are the best varieties of vege- 
tables which may be sown as soon 
as the ground can be worked: 

Beets.—Karly Egyptian, Long 
Smooth. 

Cabbage.—Early Wakefield, 
Winnigstadt, Early Savoy. 

Carrots.—Karly Horn, Improved 
Long Orange. 

Lettuce.—Early Curled Simpson, 
Hanson, Tennis Ball, Butter. 
Red, New 
Queen, Yellow Danvers. 

Peas.—American Wonder, Al- 
pha, Little Gem, Impr. Daniel 
O’Rourke, Champion of England. 

tadish.—Karly Searlet Turnip, 
Olive-shaped, White-tipped. 

Spinach.—Round-leaved, Savoy-leaved. 

The tender varieties should not be sown 
until the ground is thoroughly warmed and 
all danger of frost is past. 

Potatoes.—For early planting, medium- 
sized, whole tubers should be used, to pre- 
vent rotting, which frequently takes place 
when cut pieces are used very early in the 
season, Alpha, Early Vermont, Beauty of 
Hebron, and Triumph are the best. 


Onions.—E arly 


PERFECT GEM SQUASH. 


Day's Early Sunrise Pea, introduced from 
England, where it is held in high esteem, not 
only as one of the earliest, but as the largest 
early white wrinkled marrow Pea; it is said 
to be very prolific, and of superb quality. 

Burpee’s Netted Gem Musk-Melon.—Small, 
extra early, very prolific; skin and flesh 
green, pronounced to be of excellent quality. 

Extra Early Purple-top Munich Turnip.— 
A remarkably handsome and very early Tur- 
nip, with a bright purplish-red top and fine 
mouse-tail root, said to be three weeks earlier 
than any other variety. 

Bay View Musk-Melon.—To produce a Melon 
better than those already in existence would 
seem to be a hard task, yet this is what is 
claimed for this new-comer: ‘‘ The largest, 


most prolific, and best flavored Cantaloupe.” | 


greenhouses are ; and this latter 
plan is a great improvement on 
the old-style method. In these houses there 
are three crops of Lettuce raised between 
the first of December and the first of May. 
This plan enables large hotels and first-class 
restaurants to have Lettuce on their bill of 
fare at all times through the year. For family 
use, an early spring supply can easily be raised 
by planting in a hot-bed at any time that the 
bed is ready, setting out sixty plants under 
each sash of 3 x 6—the usual size—giving air 
in mild weather, and frequent waterings with 
tepid water. The market gardener always 
sows the seed for the following year’s crop in 
September. In November, these young plants 
are ‘‘pricked” out close together in an ordi- 
nary cold frame, where they are kept until 
planting time, in March or April. 

The plants for the crop of Early Cabbages 
are set out in rows two feet apart, and arow 
of Lettuce is set between each two 
rows of Cabbages. The Lettuce 
comes to maturity and is market- 
ed before the Cabbages are half 
grown, and, by  economizing 
ground, a large quantity of pro- 
duce is raised from a compar- 
atively small surface. When the 
Lettuce plants have not been kept 
over through the winter, then 
sow a small quantity of seed in a 
hot-bed at the time of sowing 
Tomatoes, Egg-plants, and other 
seeds wanted to stock the garden. 
Seeds sown in this way may be 
planted in the open ground, in 


RA = 
CUBAN QUEEN WATER-MELON. 


THe RuRAL CorN YIELD.—The actual 
measurement of the Corn raised on the 
“Rural Farm” exceeds our estimate as 
given in our last number. The entire yield 
was weighed and measured on December 
5th, showing the enormous product of 134% 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. 

In reply to several readers, we state that 
the fertilizers used were ‘‘ Mapes’s Corn” and 
“Potato Manures.” 


the latter part of April, and unless 
checked by cold, frosty weather, 
will grow rapidly, giving some 
for table use in five weeks from the time 
of planting. Cold-frame plants can be set 
in the open ground three or four weeks 
earlier than hot-bed plants; and to gain 
this advantage in time, and lengthen the 
season, it is a good plan to buy two 
or three hundred of plants from some 
market gardener or seed-store. These can 
be planted in the garden as soon as the 
ground is fit to work, and. as a matter of 
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course, will give Lettuce for table use four | 


or five weeks earlier than hot-bed plants. 
There is one fact that should be borne in 
mind, that is: to grow crisp and tender Head- 
Lettuce, the soil must be mellow and rich. 
One of the pleasant features of raising Let- 
tuce for home use is to have it come in suc- 
cession, and this can only be attained by 
planting at different times, three or four 
weeks apart. The way to get early Lettuce 
has been briefly outlined. The later crops 
come from sowing the seed in the open 
ground, in some sheltered spot, as early in 
the spring as it will do to work the ground. 
The seed-bed should be made mellow and 


EARLY CURLED SIMPSON LETTUCE. 


smooth, and the seed may be sown broadcast 


or in shallow drills, covered very lightly by | 


raking over the bed with a wooden rake, 
drawing the rake in the direction of the 
drills. The latter method is preferable, from 
the fact that, while the plants are small, the 
spaces between the rows may be disturbed 
with a hoe, and the growth of the plants 
hastened, as well as the weeds kept down. 

There is now a long list of varieties, and 
unless one has had some experience in raising 
Lettuce, it is rather difficult to choose and 
not make an error in the choice. Among 
the very best sorts to select for family use, 
one that is widely and favorably known is 
the ‘Early Curled Simpson.” This Lettuce 
is a favorite with market gardeners, and is 
extensively grown in the vicinity of New 
York for that market. When planted on 


HANSON LETTUCE, 


rich ground, it grows into a large head, that 
on the table will be found crisp, tender, and 
of good quality. Another and very excel- 
lent variety is the ‘‘Hanson” Lettuce, which 
grows to a large size, forming a solid head, 
erisp and of fine flavor, and very popular 
among the consumers. ‘“ Tennis Ball,” ‘“ Bos- 
ton Market,” “Early Butter,” and other sorts, 
are prized on the table, when grown on 
ground that isin good heart. There is neither 
profit nor pleasure in attempting to grow 
Lettuce on poor, thin soil. In planting in 
the garden, set the Lettuce one foot apart 
each way, and then keep the ground mellow 
and free from weeds. 


| garden vegetable. 


expense is the only one. 


ASPARAGUS CULTURE, 


To judge from the fact that we receive 
more inquiries about Asparagus than almost 


| any other vegetable, it seems that although 


the mysteries and secrets which were for- | oak : 
one-half of the remaining ditch is then filled 


merly considered necessary for its cultivation 
have long since been uncovered and proved 
to be detrimental rather than otherwise, 
there still clings to the popular mind some 
mysterious halo connected with the idea of 
Asparagus culture. And yet it necessitates 
less labor and expense than almost any other 
The roots cost hardly 
more than the seeds for other vegetables 
occupying the same space, and the first 
While Peas and 


| 


roots are placed at the proper distances, 
the rootlets evenly spread out toward the 
sides and covered with about one inch of 
soil, which has to be firmly packed down, 


| especially over the lower ends of the roots; 


in, and the rest not before the shoots have 


_ grown several inches above the 


level of 
the ground. The subsequent cultivation is 
the same as given above. 


During the second year, no care is required 


_ except to keep the bed clear until the stalks 


Lettuce and the whole list of vegetables have | 


to be sown every year, Asparagus yields its | 
delicious crop year after year, without re- | 


planting, for generations. 


_ The most frequent cause of failure with | 


Asparagus is too close planting. Favorable 
soil and good roots are, of course, necessary 
to obtain good results, but these can amount 
to but little unless sufficient space is given 
for their development. 
loam is best, but with proper preparation any 
garden soil can be made to produce a good 
crop. If so heavy and wet that water stands 


| on the ground during winter, under-draining 


and deep working will be necessary before 
planting. On ordinary garden soil, deep 
plowing or spading and the working in of 
enough stable manure—a coating of four or 
five inches would not be too much, although 
less will do—is sufficient. If this can be 
done during the fall or winter previous to 
planting, so much the better. Where prac- 
ticable, it is far better to plant the roots in 
long rows on one side of the garden than in 
short beds. A single row of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred plants, set eighteen 
inches or two feet apart, will give an ample 
supply for a family of half a dozen and, 
during the height of the season, some to sell 
or give away to neighbors who are not so 
fortunate as to delight in an Asparagus-bed. 
When more than one row has to be planted, 
they should never be nearer together than 


three feet, and, unless forced into very narrow | 


A deep, light, sandy | 


| 


limits, a distance of four feet is to be pre- | 


ferred. 

After the rows are marked out and the line 
stretched, a ditch with one side slanting and 
about twelve inches deep is dug with a sharp 
spade. Against the smooth side of the ditch 
the plants are placed, and the roots spread out 
so that the crowns are four or five inches 
below the level of the ground. A handful of 
soil is then drawn over the roots and firmly 
packed down; more soil is then raked in, so 
as to fill the ditch to within two or three 
inches of the surface. In a few weeks the 
sprouts will appear; the ground has then to 
be loosened with a cultivator or a hoe, and 
kept mellow and clean during summer. At 
each cultivating some soil should be drawn 
into the remaining ditch, so as gradually to 
fill it entirely. 

Often it becomes desirable to plant Aspara- 
gus without sufficient preparation having 
been given to the soil. In such eases, a trench 
may be dug eighteen inches deep and twelve 
or fifteen inches wide. Rich stable-manure 
is put into the trench and trodden down so as 
to fill it one-half. A layer of three inches of 
fine surface-soil is thrown on the manure and 
shaped into a ridge, with its highest point in 
the center of the ditch; on this ridge the 


| izer for Asparagus. 


_cover the entire ground. The third year, and 
not sooner, the cutting may commence, but if 
there are any roots which have not made a 
very strong growth it is best not to cut from 


BAY VIEW MELON. 


these, and, in fact, as soon as any plants 
show lack of vigor the cutting should be dis- 
continued. Many Asparagus-beds are ruined 
by too long-continued cutting. We have 
found it a good rule to commence cutting as 
soon as the first stalks appear, and stop with 
the beginning of Strawberry picking. 
Immediately after the cutting season, when 
the roots are enfeebled by the severe tax of 
having produced many times more than their 
natural requirements of stalks, is the best 
time for manuring, yet an application of fer- 
tilizers does not come amiss at any time. 
The stems, which, after the cutting season, 


shoot up with great rapidity, should not be 


disturbed until they die off naturally, when 
they should be cut and burned. Salt is, by 
general consent, considered a special fertil- 
We have during several 
years applied salt to one part of our bed, and 
not to the other, without perceiving the least 


EE 


EXTRA EARLY PEACH 


BLOW. 


difference in the respective yields. At any 
rate, salt ean do no harm, no matter how 
liberally applied. Stable-manure, bone-meal, 
superphosphates, and, in fact, almost any 
kind of fertilizer and plenty of it, are bene- 
ficial to Asparagus. 


Hort-Beps.—In the Northern States, where 
it is not safe to trust Tomatoes, Peppers, and 
other tender plants to the open ground before 
the middle of May, much advantage may yet 
be derived from hot-beds made during Apri. 
Full directions for the construction and care 
of hot-beds were given in our January number, 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

If pruning of trees, bushes, or vines is 
not yet completed, not a moment should be 
lost in finishing the work. It is a mistake to 
suppose that liberal manuring and good cul- 
tivation alone will produce fruitfulness ; 
without judicious pruning these means will, 
in many cases, only increase barrenness. 

Ordering plants and trees from nurseries 
should not be de- 
layed until a few 
days before plant- 
ing-time. Al- 
though reputable 
dealers try to fur- 
nish good stock 
to all of their cus- 
tomers, yet here, 
as in other trades, 
the rule of ‘‘first 
come, first serv- 
ed ” has, of neces- 
sity, to be some- 
what observed, 
and those who 
order early will 
rarely be disap- 
pointed. 

Strawberries — 
With proper man- 
agement, Straw- 
berries may be 
planted at any 
time during 
spring, until fruit 
sets, yet the sooner 
they are planted 
after the ground 
becomes fit to be 
worked the better. 
At planting, all 
blossoms and flow- 
er-buds should be 
pinched off, and 
leaves and roots 
shortened. Pack 
the soil firmly 
around the roots, 
but not on the sur- 
face, and do not 
cover the heart 
of the plant. 

Raspberries and 
Blackberries 
should be planted 
as early as pos- 
sible; after planting, the canes should 
be cut off entirely, leaving only enough to 
mark the position of the plants. New canes 
will soon spring up; these should be pinched 
in when about three feet high; they will bear 
the second year after planting. 

Currants and Gooseberries, if allowed to grow 
unpruned for several successive years, will 
soon become a mass of slender, weak shoots, 
that will produce only small fruit, and this, 
too, notwithstanding they may have received 


an annual dressing of manure. Old, neglected | 


bushes had better be replaced with young 
plants than to spend time and manure in 
the attempt to renovate them. 

Grapes.— However limited one’s ground 
may be, for a grape-vine there is always room; 
even in a flower-pot a grape-vine may often 
be grown with gratifying results. 


CUTHBERT RASPBERRY. 


THE CUTHBERT RASPBERRY, 
If it were better known that Raspberries 


can be as cheaply grown as green Peas, tak- 


ing measure for measure, and that little or 
no more skill is required on the part of the 
grower, surely they would be more generally 
planted. Raspberries, in a sense, may be 
said to be like Potatoes—they are substan- 
tial! 
resemble that important vegetable—the vari- 
eties rapidly deteriorate. A celebrated hor- 


ticulturist compared them, in this respect, to 
‘“New ones,” he 


the waves of the occan. 


NOONING UNDER THE TREES. 


said, ‘‘constantly appear, pass, and disap- 
| pear, and are quickly succeeded by others. 


And such, in all probability, will ever be the 
case.” Whether this fact is owing to our 
present system of culture, or an inherent 
characteristic of the fruit, who can tell? 


That varieties do deteriorate, however, and | 


especially in vigor and hardiness of the 
canes, must be admitted; otherwise, what 
has become of such fine and, in their day, 
popular varieties as the Hornet, Clarke, 


In another particular, also, do they | 


| is simply astonishing. 


: 
| Catawissa, Fastolff, Knevet’s Giant, ete.? 
| Even that venerable variety, the Hudson 
| River Antwerp, has of late become so unre- 
| liable that it is rapidly passing out of culture. 

The subject of these notes, the Cuthbert, 
is a chance seedling that sprung up in the 
garden of the late Thomas Cuthpert, at 
Riverdale-on-the-Hudson (now a part of New 
York city), and, from all appearances, is a 
hybrid between the European and our Red 
American species—possessing the tall, strong 
growth of cane and the large, luxuriant 
foliage of the Antwerp, and the hardihood 
of the American 
species. The ber- 
ries, too, are large, 
fully equaling in 
size the well- 
known Hudson 
River Antwerp, of 
afine, rich,red col- 
or,—which, how- 
ever, is a shade 
darker than the 
Antwerp or Bran- 
dywine,—unu su - 
ally firm, rather 
long, and formed 
of many drupes or 
“grains,” closely 
wedged together. 
In quality, it is 
juicy, rich, andé 
with just enough 
acid to prevent 
cloying; it is more 
than ‘‘ good ”—it 
is “very good”; 
although,in pomo- 
logical parlance, 
it could scarcely 
be termed ‘‘best.” 
In time of ripen- 
ing it is medium 
to very late. For 
the home garden, 
in order to get 
the benefit of the 
whole season, 
there should be 
planted in connec-~ 
tion with it some 
early variety, as 
the Turner o1 
Herstine, to pre- 
cede it, but its 
fruiting season is 
longer than that of 
any other Rasp- 
berry. In pro- 
ductiveness and 
vigor it is some- 
what remarkable, 
suffering a vast 
amount of “‘whole- 
some neglect” 
with impunity, 
and, with good 
culture, yielding an amount of fruit that 
It has now been 
fruited in almost every State in the Union, 
and, after thorough trial and careful obser- 
vations, the Cuthbert may be considered 
decidedly the most desirable Raspberry ex- 
tant; in fact, its combination of excellences— 
its large size and handsome appearance, its 
firmness and fine flavor, its vigor, hardiness, 
general adaptability and great productive- 
ness—place it apart from other varieties and 
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leave it, as it stands to-day, without a peer 
and without a rival. From all indications, 
this Raspberry will soon become as popular 
as the Concord Grape, Baldwin Apple, and 
Bartlett Pear, with which worthy varieties of 
fruit it may justly be classed. 

[The accompanying beautiful illustration 
is from Rev. E. P. Roe’s excellent work, 
“‘Suecess with Small Fruits,” and is used 
here by the kind permission of its publishers, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. ] 


CURRANTS. 


If there is any living thing that possesses 
the Christian virtue of returning good for 
evil in a higher degree than the Currant- 
bush, we should like to know its name. 
Neglected and despised in an out-of-the-way 
corner, half-smothered under a_ tumbled- 
down garden-wall, or on a rubbish heap 
where nothing else could grow, a few Cur- 
rant-bushes are frequently tolerated, and 
never thought of until the scorching July 
sun makes our system long for cooling and 
refreshing fruit acids. It is then that we 
call to mind our patient Currant-bushes, and 
become eager to gather—without blushing— 
their bright, glossy clusters, as interest for 
the worthless spot we have suffered them to 
oceupy. Perhaps the advent of the Currant- 
worm is only a blessing in disguise, sent to 
teach us more charity and wisdom, and to 
compel us to give better treatment to our 
much misused bushes. Try it for once to 
give the Currants a respectable place in the 
garden, and cultivate them like any other 
shrub or plant which you expect to bear 
fruit, and you will soon become convinced 
that “it pays” to give fair play even to a 
Currant-bush. 


AMERICAN WINES. 


The Wine industry of the United States is 
rapidly increasing in importance. Missouri 
has 1500 acres in vineyards, producing over 
500,000 gallons of Wine; the Lake Erie 
islands and vicinity have 4000 acres, pro- 
ducing 16,000,000 pounds of Grapes, used 
mostly for Wine; California has 60,000 
acres in Grapes, producing now 12,000,000 
gallons of Wine, which quantity will be 
doubled within a few years, when all the 
young vineyards come into bearing. In 
Western New York, Virginia, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and other States, thousands 
of acres are already devoted to vineyards. 
Notwithstanding these facts, a leading French 
journal on Viniculture says: ‘‘ We are aware 
that the Grape is cultivated in America less 
for the making of Wine—which nobody 
drinks—than for the trade in Grape-wood.” 

It is true that we have sent many millions 
of cuttings from our vigorous native species 
to France, to give new life to her Phylloxera- 
smitten vineyards; and that the importation 
of French Wines has so much decreased 
within the last few years as to alarm the 
French Grape-growers. This, however, is 
not owing to the fact that ‘ nobody drinks 
Wine in America,” but that our own Wines 
have become so much better in quality and 
lower in price that they are gradually driv- 
ing the foreign Wines out of our market, 
and are already competing with them in 
European markets also. New York City 
alone has received 2,500,000 gallons of 
native Wines during the past year. 


THE BEST APPLES, 


“Good-morning, sir. I have called to con- 
sult with you in regard to a few Apple-trees 
for my garden, as your soil and situation do 
not materially differ from my own. My 
ground is limited, and I wish an assortment 
of such varieties as will be likely to succeed, 
and I thought your experience would be a 
guide to me.” 

Perhaps so. How many kinds do you want? 

“‘T have room for only five trees.” 

You cannot have much of a variety with 
that number. What kinds have you in your 
mind that you think you would like to have ? 

“Well, I have made this list. Holland 
Pippin, Spitzenberg, Northern Spy, Newtown 
Pippin, and King of Tompkins County. How 
do they succeed here ?” 

Regarding the first, I have no experience, 
but I have with the Fall Pippin, a little later 
and better Apple, and I should not hesitate 
to recommend it as a substitute. The Esopus 
Spitzenberg, though a fine variety for cook- 
ing or the market, never was a favorite with 
me as a dessert fruit on account of its close 
grain and firm flesh, and, from all I learn, it 
has not given very good satisfaction in this 
vicinity by those who have tried it. The 
Spy is excellent, a good producer when it 
gets at it, rather tardy in that respect, and it 
has a habit of rotting badly when grown 
here. Western fruit keeps much better. 
The Newtown Pippin is generally a failure 
here of late years, though old trees this year 
have done well, but it seems to be more at 
home in New York State, along the Hudson. 
I have no personal experience with the 
King, but I know of an instance, not many 
miles away, where a party put out an orchard 
of them when they were first introduced, and 
when they came into bearing they were so 
unsatisfactory from some cause that he put 
new heads on all but one. 

“What would you name instead ?” 

Baldwin, most decidedly; it is an excel- 
lent Apple, and does well, generally. I only 
regret it does not keep longer. All our winter 
Apples, of late years, ripen earlier than 
formerly. For Newtown Pippin, I would 
Suggest Peck’s Pleasant, an excellent, fine- 
grained, high-flavored, good-keeping Apple. 
I consider it the best of its season, December 
to March. Then, there is the old and uni- 
versally popular Rhode Island Greening, 
Smith’s Cider, Ben Davis, Roxbury Russet, 


‘ete., so that it ought not to be a difficult 


task to supply the place of the Spitzenberg. 
But wait a moment—with one exception, 
all the above are winter Apples. What will 
you do for Apples till these ripen ? 

“Go without, or depend on the market, I 
suppose.” 

Just so; but I have found that generally 
a dependence on the market for early Apples 
was nearly equivalent to going without. 
With only a garden and the few trees you 
want, you will hardly be able to compete 
with regular orchardists, and if the case was 
mine, I should look to a home supply of early 
fruit, and depend on the market for my 
winter needs. Summer and early autumn 
Apples are tender, will neither bear trans- 
portation well nor keep long, and a succes- 
sion, from July on, is a good thing to have. 

“Well, that is a view of the matter I had 
not thought of, and I don’t know but you are 
about right. I will talk with my wife about 
it and see you again.” 

Allright. ‘‘Good-day, sir.” 


STRAWBERRIES. 


To obtain the best results in Strawberry 
culture, as in anything else, requires con- 
siderable skill, care, and labor; it is time and 
money thrown away to attempt to grow 
choice Triomphe de Gand, Jucunda, or Presi- 
dent Wilder under the slipshod system. 
There are, however, a number of varieties of 
a more submissive character, which give a 
fair return even under neglect, and will, when 
given even half a chance only, produce 
bountiful crops of good berries. Charles 
Downing, Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Cum- 
berland, Kentucky, Captain Jack, Crescent, 
and a few others, are of this class, and, with 
such a list to choose from, there remains no 
valid reason why there should be any garden 
in the land without its Strawberry-bed, or, 
better, Strawberry-row. The erroneous idea 
that Strawberries have to be planted in 
beds and laboriously cultivated by hand, 
appears to many a formidable bugbear, and 
the sooner we do away with this antiquated 
notion the better, for the health and comfort 
of all those who have as yet not enjoyed the 
luxury of picking Strawberries from their own 
gardens. : 

Let us have Strawberries with the least 

-possible labor. When garden-making time 
comes, mark out one furrow in addition to 
those wanted for Peas, Beans, and other 
vegetables; in this set out your Strawberry 
plants a foot apart, as you would Lettuce or 
Cabbage, and give them the same care— 
they need no more—as the other plants culti- 
vated in the garden. Next winter cover them 
lightly with straw, leaves, or corn-stalks, 
which have to be removed the following 
spring; and when Strawberry-time comes 
around again, you will thank THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for the advice it gave you to-day. 


Marshall P. Wilder says: ‘*I would 
rather be the man who shall originate a lus- 
cious fruit, suited to cultivation throughout 
our land, of which successive generations 
shall partake long after I shall be consigned 
to the bosom of mother earth, than to wear 
the crown of the proudest conqueror who 
has triumphed over his fellow-men.” 


FIRMING THE Soin.—A common mistake 
of beginners in planting is to pack the sur- 
face of the soil. The packing, or firming, 
should be done directly around the roots, so 
as to bring the fine rootlets into immediate 
contact with soil. The earth which is filled 
in afterward, and the surface of the ground, 
should be left as loose and light as possible, 
so as to admit air and moisture. 


DrEEP PLANTING.—Do not plant your trees 
and shrubs deeper than they stood in the 
nursery rows. You might as well expect a 
man to breathe when covered with six feet of 
soil as a tree to live when planted so deep as 
to deprive its roots of the warmth and air 
necessary for its life. 


ImporteD FRuirs.—The value of fresh 
fruits imported and entered at the port of 
New York last year amounted to $3,856,- 
540, being for— 


Oranges and Lemons, . - $2,919,003 


Grapes, . 5 . é . 227,014 
Pine-apples, . . . ° o elOD 2977 
Bananas, . A . ° 382,473 
Cocoa-nuts, . a. a - 213,438 
Limes, Shaddocks, and Mangoes, 9,315 
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THE HEART’S-EASE, 
(Pansy) 
There is a little flower that’s found 
In almost every garden ground ; 
Tis lowly, but ’tis sweet, 
And if its name express its power, 
A more invaluable flower 
Youll never, never meet. 
No! not the wealth of Chili’s mine, 
Dear flowret, may compare with thine! 
For thee I'd give it all, 
But if the wealthy will not bear 
Thy modest charms in their parterre, 
Grow ’neath my garden wall 
I said, in ev’ry garden ground, 
Perhaps in Eden ’twas not found, 
For there it was not wanted, 
But soon as sin and sorrow came, 
Thy flow’r received its gladd’ning name, 
3y Mercy’s angel planted. 
He took its azure from the sky; 
It is the hue of constancy, 
And constant should our faith be 
With that he mingled splendid gold 
To show that if our faith we hold, 
We shall be crowned with glory. 
Mary, if God, within our bower, 
Should plant this lovely little flower, 
To tend it be our duty 
Then should there be a smile or tear, 
So it be mutual it will rear 
And maturate its beauty 
—Village Magazine. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, ‘ 

In laying out a new garden, the most fre- 
quent mistake is to attempt too much. We 
overrate our own strength and ability, and 
underestimate the amount of work neces- 
sary to keep the beds trim and neat, the 
walks free from grass, and the lawn clean 
and smoothly mown. A single flower-bed, 
judiciously arranged and well kept, gives 
more pleasure and adds more to the attract- 
ive appearance of a home than any number 
of plants promiscuously set out and left to 
take care of themselves. 

The Wild-Garden.—We are sure that those 
of our readers who have had a wild-garden 
last year will not be without one this season, 
—in fact, they can hardly prevent it, for the 
biennials and perennials are already nearly 
full-grown, and many of the seeds of an- 
nuals, which matured and dropped on the 
ground, will germinate and grow now. For 
the information of our new readers, we may 
state that ‘‘wild-garden seeds” are not seeds 


of wild flowers, but a mixture of over a hun- &§ 
. . a . ® ™ 
dred varieties of cultivated flowers, among JaR9j 
oy 


them some of the choicest gems of the 
flower-garden. These seeds are not intended 
for stately flower-beds, but for such modest 
locations where flowers may be grown for 
their individual beauty. 

To make a wild-garden, the ground should 
be enriched with decayed manure, deeply 
spaded, mellowed, and leveled; the seeds are 
then sown broadcast, as evenly as possible, 
and lightly raked in; or fine, rich soil may be 


scattered over the bed, so as to cover the | 


seeds lightly. If the ground is very dry, it 
should be watered occasionally through a fine 
rose. Our premium packages contain seeds 
sufficient for a square rod of ground, and 
should not be crowded into a smaller space. 

Lilics should be planted as early as the 
ground can be worked. 

Gladiolus may be planted at the same 
time, and if additional plantings are made 
from time to time, flowers will be had nearly 
all summer, 


THE WATER-LILY, 
(Nymphea odorata.) 


Few flowers combine perfection of shape, 
delicacy of color, and delightful fragrance in 
so high degree as our native Water-Liles. 
Everybody admires them in their wild state, 
and the blossoms are eagerly bought when 
offered for sale in our streets and flower- 
stores. That we see them so seldom in cul- 
tivation seems to indicate that but few 


persons are aware how easily, and with how | 


small or no expense and little trouble, they 
may enjoy those beautiful flowers growing in 
their gardens and lawns. 


WATER-LILY. 


In natural or artificial ponds with soft, 
muddy bottoms, Water-Lilies may be planted 


root, and need no further care. 
bottom is hard, a good way, and perhaps the 
best, 1s to piant the roots in large flower- 
pots and place these in the pond. The Lilies 
will generally bloom the first season. At the 
approach of severe cold weather, about the 
first of December, the pots should be taken 
up and placed in a cool cellar where there is 
no danger of freezing, and removed to the 
pond again in early spring. 

A simple and pretty way of growing 
Water-Lilies is in tubs. Any half-barrel free 
from oil, salt, or tar will do; in this put six 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIA. 


| inches of sandy loam,—equal parts of garden 
soil and sand,—and plant the roots by press- 
ing them gently into the surface and cover- 
ing with two to three inches of soil; then fill 


wash the roots out in so doing, and keep full 
during the season. The tub may be set on 
the ground and surrounded with rock-work, 
over which Ivies and other climbers are 
trained, producing a most pleasing effect. 
At the end of the season the water should be 
poured off, and the tub treated in the same 
manner as recommended for pots. 


by tying a stone close to a root and dropping | 
it into the water; they will readily strike | 
When the | 


the tub slowly with water, taking care not to 


__ Another, and in some cases more desirable, 
| way is to sink the tubs to their entire depth 
in the lawn, where they soon simulate the 
| presence of miniature lakes. During winter 
these sunken tubs should be covered with 
boards, and then with leaves or any coarse 
material. The roots, although hardy in their 
natural habitat, should, under cultivation, 
_not be left without sufficient protection to 
preserve them against any peradventure. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS, 


| These are a comparatively new class of 
| plants, the parents of which originally came 
from Bolivia and Peru. The many fine 
varieties are hybrids of the original species, 
and are of the most gorgeous colors and most 
prolific bloomers. They bid fair to make 
most beautiful bedding-plants for the garden, 
| and their graceful foliage and brilliant flow- 
ers make them invaluable for cut-flowers. 


How to Sow the Seed.—This can be done 
either in ordinary flower-pots or shallow 
seed-pans. In either case, be careful to fill 
| half full of broken pots, and over this place 
a layer of moss or very rough soil. Then fill 
up with finely sifted soil, free from manure, 
to within one inch of the top. The best soil 
is well-decayed leaves and sandy loam, equal 
parts. If no sandy soil is at hand, add about 
| one-fourth of either river, lake, or white 
sand; wet the whole thoroughly with tepid 
water, then sow the seed, but do not cover 
| the seed with soil. Place over the pot or 
pan a square of glass; over this lay a piece 
| of paper, or darken it by a light layer of moss ; 
| place in a temperature of sixty-five to seventy- 
| five degrees of heat. Be careful not to allow 
_ the seed to become either too dry or too wet. 
_ In watering, stand the pot in tepid water for 
| a few minutes, and allow the water to soak 


| upward; by no means disturb the surface. 
| If too wet, give a little air by removing the 
glass for an hour or two. The seedlings will 
begin to show in a week or ten days, when 


the covering should be removed gradually. 


Pricking-out the Seedlings.—This should be 
done as soon as the young plants have four 
leaves, in five-inch pots, well-drained, and 
using the same kind of soilas forthe seed. Fill 
the pots even full of soil; then with a sharp- 
pointed stick prick out the plants and place 


rap it carefully on the bench and give a 
sprinkling of tepid water through a fine rose. 
Shade a few days and keep from bright sun- 
shine. After a month the plants will re- 
quire replanting into separate pots. 


Potting the Seedlings.—This should be done 
as soon as the plants touch each other, 
using two-inch pots and the same kind of 
soil as before, following the same rules as to 
watering and shading. When the pots 
_ become filled with roots, the plants should 
_ be transferred into larger pots, or may be 
| planted out-of-doors in the open ground, in a 

partially shaded place, and treated as other 

ordinary summer plants. In the fall of the 
| year, and before hard frost, they should be. 
_ taken up and stored away in moderately dry 

earth, in a temperature not below forty-five 
degrees or above sixty degrees. In the fol- 
lowing spring they can either be planted out- 
of-doors in May, or grown in pots for window 
decoration, during the summer and fall 
months, 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

However attractive a garden may be made 
during the summer and autumn months by 
the use of so-called ‘‘ bedding ” plants, such 
as Heliotropes, Coleus, Geraniums, Cannas, 
and other tender plants used for that purpose, 
yet they do not fill up the gap of the spring 
months when the season is not warm enough 
to expose them, or the early summer before 
they have filled up their allotted spaces. Dur- 
ing this period, when after a dreary winter a 
garden is singularly attractive, nothing takes 
the place of hardy herbaceous plants. When 
once planted, it may be said, they remain 
without further trouble, but still some care 
and labor is necessary in order that they 
should exhibit their beauties season after sea- 
son to the greatest advantage. After remain- 


' a thorough watering will be of advantage 


before finally smoothing off the border. 
The earlier in the spring the work is per- 
formed, after the ground is sufficiently dry, 
the better, as the plants will suffer less injury 
from the operation than if left later in the sea- 
son when they have obtained a fuller growth. 
All fibrous-rooted herbaceous plants, as 


Delphiniums, Spireas, Campanulas, Phloxes, | 
| mixed together. 


Pyrethrums, Iris, Valerian, etc., are especial- 
ly benefited by this treatment. Some fleshy 
and tuberous-rooted plants, as Campanula 
grandiflora, Dictamnus fraxinella, Asclepias 
tuberosa, and Cinothera macrocarpa, which 


| it is inexpedient to divide in this manner, are 
nevertheless also benefited by an occasional 


ingin the same spot year after year, they de- _ 


teriorate by the ex- 
haustion of the soil 
in which they are 
placed, and, be- 
coming weakened, 
they present but a 
poor apology of 
what they are in 
their best estate. 
The remedy for this 
is division of their 
roots and renewing 
of the borders by 
digging and _ the 
application of ma- 
nure. This opera- 
tion may be per- 
formed with suc- 
cess onmany plants 
the latter part of 
August, but at that 
season few care 
to disturb their 
borders, so that, 
on the whole, the 
spring is not only 
the most conven- 
ient time, but less 
risk of losing your 
plants is incurred 
from drought, 
which so often 
accompanies late 
summer and ear- 
ly autumn. For 
Peonias, however, 
the latter is the 
preferable season. 
To begin: the first 
thing to do is to lift 


all the plants you wish to divide, and then give — 


the border a good coating of stable-manure 
and dig it thoroughly, pulverizing the soil as 
finely as possible. For this purpose a digging- 


fork is better than a spade, as by its use you | 


are less liable to injure any plants that 
remain in the border. When the plants are 
first removed, it is desirable that they should 
retain a portion of the soil about their roots 
and be removed to a sheltered, shady spot 
to prevent their drying up. But when pre- 
paring to replant them, shake all the soil 
from their roots and tear them apart with 
your hands, removing all roots of grass or 
weeds which frequently find a resting-place 
in close contact with those of the plant, 
removing also all decayed and exhausted 
portions of the plant. When planting in 
their proper places, be careful to press the 
soil firmly about their roots, and if it be dry, 
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removal and replanting. 
Asa rule, every two or three years will be 


found sufficient to perform this operation, | 


flowers, only the best seed must be used, 
which, though more expensive, will be found 
cheaper in the end. To have plants in bloom 
in early summer, the seed should be sown 
during March or April, in shallow boxes, not 
more than two inches in depth. Fill them 


| firmly with soil, composed one-third each of 
| decayed leaves or barn-yard manure, rubbed 


fine, sifted garden soil and road sand, well 
Make the surface of the 
soil smooth, then sprinkle in the seed, and 
give the box a jar which will imbed the seed 
in the soil without covering; in watering, a 
very fine spray should be given to avoid 
washing out the seed. Place the box in a 
warm, light position, shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun; protect the seedlings, as they 
appear, from cold currents of air, and when 
they are about an inch in height transplant 
singly in small pots 
or boxes, giving 
them plenty of 
sunshine and air, 
and about the mid- 
dle of June remove 
to a well-prepared 
flower-border, or 


change to large 
pots, if intended 


for house culture, 
Little care is need- 
ed in summer, ex: 
cept o¢casionally 
hoeing or loosening 
the soil to free it 
No 


sO 


from insects, 
plants thrive 


PETUNIA GRANDIFLORA FIMBRIATA (DOUBLE). 


and the results obtained in a stronger and 


| more vigorous growth and bloom will amply 


repay the trouble and labor involved. 


PETUNIAS. 

Petunias, like many other flowers, have, 
in the march of progress and at the hands 
of persevering and experienced cultivators, 
been greatly improved, so that those who 
think them old-fashioned and not worthy of 
a place in the flower-garden can hardly be 
aware of the valuable and beautiful strains 
recently introduced. Instead of the old, 


well on neglect, or 
so quickly respond 
to good culture, as 
the Petunias. 


WHEN TO CUT 
FLOWERS. 
The article 
your January num- 
berupon “ Preseryv- 
ing Flowers,” sug- 
gests the thought 
that something 
might be said upon 
the best time for 
picking them. 

Miss Warner, in 
a book written for 
children called 
““The Three Little 
Spades,” states as 
a fact that flowers picked with the dew on 
them will keep their freshness longer than 


in 


when picked at any other time. 


dull, colorless, flimsy Petunias, we have now | 
_ treatment, and all flowers will keep their 


large, double, delicately fringed flowers of 
most brilliant shades, from pure white and 
delicate rose to the richest purple and vel- 
vety crimson, and with delicious fragrance. 
Both the double and single varieties are 
éasily propagated from seed, To have fine 


Practical experience proves the statement 
untrue. Flowers picked at any hour before 
the sun reaches the meridian wither quickly, 
and need care in their after treatment. If 
you are botanizing, you must have a tin box 
to hold the specimens, or must put the stems 
in boiling water to revive them, unless you 
have a Wardian case. Placed ina Wardian 
ease, flowers will revive quickly when thor- 
oughly wilted. But picked in the afternoon, 
even delicate ferns will bear quite severe 


freshness longer.— Mrs. Parkis, R. I. 

[Our correspondent is correct in her state- 
ment, and botanists and florists are well aware 
that flowers cut when wet from dew or rain do 
not keep as well as when gathered dry.—ED. | 
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SUBURBAN LAWNS. 


A common size for lawns in suburban 
towns is one, two, or three acres. People 
of comfortable means are apt to establish 
themselves near a large town or city, and 
in the outskirts of a village, and secure 
enough ornamental ground around their 
houses to give themselves the sensation of 
actually living in the country. But how to 
plan and plant such an ornamental ground 
puzzles many, and should puzzle more, if 
we may judge of their knowledge of land- 
seape gardening from the practical illustra- 
tions they offer us. 

The first thing to do, on considering the 
character of your lawn with a view to plant- 
ing, is to look beyond it—to take in, as it 
were, the entire little world within sight. 
One generally notices at once some unsight- 
ly object—a barn of your own or a neigh- 
bor’s, a house, a board fence, or a too public 
street. Shut out all such views with tall, 
rapid-growing, massive Norway Spruces, 
planted in irregular, natural groups, some 
eight feet apart, with a Hemlock, White 
Pine, or Austrian Pine introduced here and 
there in the foreground, to vary the monot- 
ony of color. If the object to be shut, out 
is on a side of your house where you want 
to use deciduous plants, employ such trees 
as Poplars, and Silver and Ash-leaved 
Maples, with large-growing, bushy shrubs 
on the outskirts to cover all appearance of 
‘“legoiness” in the trees. Where a screen 
only six or eight feet high is required, 
few deciduous plants prove more satisfac- 
tory than the California Privet (Ligustrium 
ovalifolium). On the inside of the Privet, 
however, some bushy shrubs should be 
planted, to cover a ‘‘legginess” that is 
incident to the growth of this hedge-plant, 
as well as to take away the stiffness that 
always disfigures the attractions of a hedge 
as usually constituted. 

While making plantations of this charac- 
ter, it is often well, in certain bleak posi- 
tions, to plant wind-breaks on the north and 
west of the house with the same kinds of 
trees—Norway Spruces, Hemlocks, and 
Pines, or Poplars and Maples. 

Having undertaken to shut out disagree- 
able features and to somewhat seclude 
yourself, you must see that no attractive 
views, no beautiful vistas, toward the set- 
ting sun or over a lake or river, are obliter- 
ated. By a little contrivance, you can very 
often accomplish your object in making a 
barrier and, at the same time, leave open- 
ings by which your finest views are framed 
in, as it were, and made particularly effective. 

When the outskirts or boundaries of the 
lawn are planted with the large trees you 
may wish to employ,—Maples, Elms, Lin- 
dens, Poplars, Spruces, Pines, and the like, 
—you may set in their neighborhood, fifteen, 
twenty, fifty feet away, or, perhaps, on the 
borders and curves of more remote paths, 
fine specimens of moderate-sized trees, such 
as the Purple, Cut-leaved, and Weeping 
Beeches, the Silver Linden, the Cut-leaved 
and Purple Birch, Schwerdler’s Purple Nor- 
way Maple, the Purple and Golden Sycamore 
Maples, the Eagle Claw and Wier’s Cut- 
leaved Maples, the Gingko Tree, the Golden, 
Purple, and Pyramidal Oaks, Weeping Elm, 


\ 


Red-flowering Horse-Chestnut, Golden and 
Dwarf Catalpa, Weeping Japan Cherry, 
White Fringe and White-flowering Dog- 
wood, Red-berried Euonymus, Golden- 
leaved Ash and Summer-flowering Kolreu- 
teria, Weeping Larch, tree-like kinds of 
Magnolias and Double-flowering Peaches, 
Weeping Taxodium and Virgilea lutea. 
Having thus established a suitable frame- 
work, use, near the house, dwarf trees like 
the Japanese Maples, many-colored and 
formed, Weeping Hemlock, and Noble Silver 
Fir, as well as the slower growing, more 
exquisite varieties of deciduous shrubs— 
Dwarf Flowering Almond, Ghent Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Purple Berberry, Sweet- 
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GLOXINIA, 


scented Shrub, Japan Quince, Daphnes, 
Mezereum and Cneorum, Deutzia gracilis, 
Exochorda grandiflora, Single White-flow- 
ering Althea and the Althea with varie- 
gated leaves, Hydrangeas,—paniculata and 
quercifolia,—Cut-leaved Sumach, Spireas 
Thunbergii, prunifolia, Reevesii jl. pl., 
and callosa alba, Japan Snowball, and 
Variegated Dwarf Weigelia. Dwarf Ever- 
greens, low, bushy varieties of Spruces, 
Hemlocks, Pines, Firs, Arbor Vites, and 
Japan Cypresses, may stand also near the 
house, but should be in colonies by them- 
selves. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 


Tf, after making such a selection and dis- 
position of ornamental trees and shrubs, 
with a careful retention of broad, open 
surfaces of greensward, you show intelli- 
gence in your method of planting,—digging 
ample holes, spreading the roots out freely, 
and firmly treading rich loam, mixed with no 
fresh manure, in the hole,—I am confident 
that, five years hence, you will pronounce 
your work of this year a success, and your 
lawn one of the most indispensable parts 
of your establishment. 
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AND GREENHOUSE. 


GLOXINIAS, 


The progress of improvement in these 
plants has been so great during the last ten 
years as almost to be beyond conception. We 
look back and remember but a few varieties , 
these were mostly with drooping flowers and 
many of them with undecided shades of pur- 
ple, rose, and red. The varieties of to-day 
are the most brilliant and decided colors of 
blue, crimson, purple,-deep red, and white, 
with most variable markings, either blotched 
margins, spotted or striped; while the indi- 
vidual flowers are of great size, either upright 
or drooping. To obtain these finer varieties, 
the very best seed must be secured, and if 
sown at once, fine blooming plants may 
easily be had by August or September. 

The sowing and subsequent treatment of 
Gloxinias is similar to that given for Begonias 
on another page of this issue. The same 
rules as to soil, watering, and shading apply 
to both classes of plants, only it must be 
borne in mind that Gloxinias will not bear 
bedding out and cannot stand the direct rays 
of the sun at any time. As the plants grow 
and the pots get filled with roots, repot from 
time to time, giving only, at the most, two 
sizes larger at each remove, and a five-inch 
pot is the largest size necessary for their 
blooming successfully the first year. Their 
period of flowering extends over two months, 
after which less water should be given, and 
as the leaves begin to turn yellow discontinue 
watering altogether. The pots should then be 
stored in some dry place where the tempera- 
ture ranges from fifty-five to sixty-five during 
the winter, and next spring, as they show 
signs of growing, they should be repotted 
and started into growth again. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 


The mystery that once surrounded the 
successful cultivation of these beautiful 
plants has been entirely overcome, and they 
are now amenable to the simplest treatment. 
It was once believed it would take at least 
three seasons to flower them anything like 
successfully, whereas now fine profusely 
flowering plants can be had, from seed, 
within twelve months. 

We give the following treatment, and are 
certain, if followed, the results will be most 
satisfactory. The seed should be sown at 
once in well-drained pots or seed-pans, using 
such soil as Geraniums and Roses grow 
thriftily in (such as has been described in 
previous numbers of THE AMERICAN GARDEN), 
covering the seed to the depth of one-eighth 
of an inch, and placing in a temperature of 
from sixty-five to seventy-five degrees, never 
allowing the soil to become dry, and, on the 
other hand, be careful not to get it too wet. 
In about twenty-five or thirty days the young 
plants will make their appearance, when 
they should have a little more exposure to 
light, and after the first. leaf gets developed 
they must be pricked out carefully into 
either very small pots singly, or into five-inch 
pots, a dozen or more to a pot. In either 
case, care will be required not to break the 
very delicate roots. The little bulbs will be 
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quite prominent, and must not be entirely | 
buried in the operation, but should be about | 
one-third of their size above the surface of | 
the soil, placing them as near the light as 
possible, but not in the direct rays of the 
sun. As the plants progress, about the 
middle of May, they can either be placed in 
a frame with sash over them, giving abun- 
dance of air at all times, or plunged out-of-_ 
doors in a bed of coal-ashes, with an easterly 
or north-easterly aspect, for the summer. 
They will require to be repotted from time 
to time, as the pots get full of roots, being 
eareful not to shift into too large pots at 
once. By the middle of September they 
should be removed into either greenhouse, 
conservatory, or windows, bearing in mind 
to keep them always as close to the direct 
light as possible. By the middle of Novem- 
ber many buds will be formed, when they 
should have a little stimulating with liq- 
uid manure until the flowers show color, 
after which give only pure water. When in 
bloom they may be 


foreign Scenery. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA AT HOME. 
Those who have only seen this magnificent 
Water-Lily—the largest of all aquatic flower- 
ing plants—growing in a greenhouse tank, 
or shown at some horticultural exhibition, can 
form little idea of its beauty and grandeur in 
its wild state. It is a native of the Orinoco 
and Amazonian regions, but, contrary to gen- 
eral impression, is never found in the Ama- 
zon itself. We have picked up small plants 
floating in the main river, which by a rise of 
the water had been torn from their beds, but 
have never heard of any one who had seen a 
plant growing in the main stream. 
Communicating with the Amazon are innu- 
merable smaller channels and lakes ; in fact, 
the whole region on either side of the river is 
a net-work of water-courses, and it is on these 
that the Victoria Regia is found. 


edges turned up one or two inches bear some 
resemblance to the ‘‘fornas,” or large earthen 
pans, in which the mandioea, which serves 
as a substitute for bread, is baked. 

Descriptions which have been given have 
greatly exaggerated the size of the leaves. 
We have never seen one which measured 
more than six feet in diameter, and the pop- 
ular story that small boys can stand upon 
them is also an absurdity. The leaves are 
very strong, and the under side is a marvel 
of intricate net-work. We have often seen 
large water-birds walking on them, but if a 
small boy should try the experiment, he 
would have an immediate opportunity of ac- 
quiring an intimate knowledge of the roots 
of the plant. 

Every part: of the plant, except the surface 
of the leaves and the petals of the flowers, is 
covered with firm, sharp spines, and gather- 
ing the flowers is attended with no little 
difficulty. 

We have found flowers every month in 
the year, but usually 


removed to a sitting- 
room or parlor for 


more abundantly 


weeks without in- 


jury. As they go out 
of flower they will 
not require so much 


water, but avoid the 
old-fashioned plan of 
drying them off; give 
them the same treat- 
ment as the summer 


previous, never al- 
lowing them to lose 
their leaves entirely. 
With this treatment, 
two-year-old plants 
ought to bear from 
one to three hundred 
blossoms each. 


THE GREENHOUSE 
WILD-GARDEN, 


Many of our read- 
ers have, doubtless, 
found great pleasure 


SS 


from November to 
April. The flowers 
open at sunset, clos- 
ing by day, and the 
first night are pure 
white; the second, 
rose colored, and the 
third, deep crimson, 
after which the flow- 
er-stalk sinks to the 
bottom to mature the 
seed. The perfume, 


which is exquisite, 


and more powerful 


—= 


in devoting a little 
attention to a wild- 
garden. There is a peculiar fascination 
about it that is not found in the more per- 
fect separate culture of the plants. 

Those who have greenhouses can have this 
pleasure all the year round. Generally, we 
find a very unsightly place under the staging. 
Yet, if the walks are wide enough for real 
convenience, there will usually be sufficient 
light, for three or more feet under the 
staging, for the growth of many plants that 
delight in shade, and of some that flourish 
best in stronger light. 

We have prepared the soil by a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mold, and sand, and have put 
therein a variety of low-growing or running 
plants, which were then left to themselves. 
Lycopodium moss makes the best ground 
covering, with which there may be planted 
English and Kenilworth Ivies, Tradescantia 
discolor, varieties of low-growing Begonias 
and Begonia Rex, many varieties of Ferns, 
Saxifrage, ete., ete. A luxuriant’ tangle of 
these often excites more admiration than a 
fine assortment of well-grown plants. In 
point of beauty, nothing can surpass a fine 
bed of Lycopodium overrun with a good 
growth of Cissus discolor. Frequent sprink- 
ling is required. 


on the first than on 
any succeeding night, 
is emitted in puffs at 
intervals of from five 
to fifteen minutes. 
Never shall we for- 
get a sail down the 
Amazon with which 
the Victoria Regia was 
intimately associ- 


VICTORIA REGIA. 


Often the shallows of the lakes are covered 
with the huge leaves, the plant growing in 


| the same way as our white Pond-Lily covers | 


the shallows of a pond, Like it, too, the 
plant will grow in very little water, or where 
it is very deep. 

The Indians say that these immense masses 
of Lilies float around the lakes, but all we 
have found were so firmly rooted as to ren- 
der this impossible. The more shallow chan- 
nels of the streams are sometimes rendered 
almost impassable by the great masses of 
this plant. It has seemed to us almost a 
sacrilege to paddle our canoe through these 
masses, breaking up the great leaves and 
destroying the beautiful flowers. 

The plant, glorious as it is when covering 
the whole surface of the water, is perhaps 
seen to best advantage where a single plant 
grows in some little bay; it is individualized, 
and impresses one more than when numbers 
are seen together. 

Each leaf floats by itself, for the foot- 
stalks are very long, and the flowers, which 
are usually seen in different stages upon the 
same plant, show farmore prominently. The 


native name of the plant is ‘‘Morna,” so | 


called because the large leaves with the 


ated. We had been 
wandering all day in 
the ‘‘ bargia” land, and toward evening had 
come upon a little lake full of these Lilies. 
The pure white buds were just opening,and our 
Indian boys went to the house loaded down 
with the flowers. There we found the good 
pddre of the village, one of whose country- 
housesit was, awaiting us, anda dinner of fish, 
turtle, wild ducks, fruits, and other good things 
prepared. Wearranged the Lilies in calabash- 
es, filling all the center of the great table, and 
they opened while we dined. Afterward we 
placed them all in the bow of the canoe; the 
sun had set, the short tropical twilight passed ; 
then uprose the great moon, flooding the 
scene with light more glorious than that of 
day; borne by the swift current, we floated 
for hours down the river, the whole air filled 
with the fragrance of the Lilies. Can such a 
night ever be forgotten ? 

Sub-Tropical Plants—properly planted and 
grouped on the lawn—produce a beautiful 
effect. Ricinus, Cannas, Colocasias, Pam- 
pas Grass, some Ferns, arranged so that 
the tallest-growing kinds occupy the center 
or background, and the whole interspersed 
with Gladiolus, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction. 
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PROGRESS IN STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


An Address before the New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society. 


By Dr. F. M. HExXameEr. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: The subject you have 
assigned to me appears, at a first glance, to 
be rather discouraging—a topic about which 
there has so much been said and written that 
it might be feared the very fountains of life 
of our Strawberry plants had become dry ere 
this. But as Ihave to speak to you about 
Progress in Strawberry Culture, it becomes 
necessary to survey our ground, to let the eye 


glance swiftly over the broad fields, endeavor- | 


ing to find some firm landmark from which 
might be obtained a glimpse of the past as 
well as a view of the present day. It wanders 
back to the time when a few wagon-loads of 
wild Hackensack berries, brought across the 
river in sailing-sloops, as often as twice a 
week when wind and tide permitted, con- 
stituted the entire supply of New York’s 
markets, and when a period of three weeks 
comprised the limits of the Strawberry 
season. Let us suppose that we had fallen 
asleep under one of those piles of quaint 
splint baskets, Rip Van Winkle like, to 
awake to-day from our half-century nap in 
the midst of blooming Strawberry-fields along 
the shores of the St. John’s River, in Florida, 
where already the pickers are busy on the 
most southern plantations of our sub-tropical 
peninsula. 

Small and insignificant, like a snow-flake 
which, rolling down the mountain side, 
gathers strength as it moves, increasing 
in dimensions with every moment until it 
becomes the huge avalanche which carries 
everything before it, and meets resistance 
only on the immovable rocks of the snow- 
capped alps, so do we now perceive on the 
far-off horizon the incipient formation of a 
wave of scarlet and crimson. Like the light 
ripples of a brook, we see it gently flowing 
northward along the coast and valleys of 
Georgia and South Carolina, where, at 
Charleston, it already has grown to respect- 
able dimensions; onward and forward rolls 
the wave, gathering strength with every 
moment, and covering a large part of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland; still it moves on with 
unabated vigor, sweeping mountain high 
across Delaware and New Jersey to dash 
fiercely against the majestic Palisades, the 
giant fortress of the noble Hudson. Here 
its force becomes broken and its current 
divided into two arms, one to flow northward 
along the shores of the river, the other to 
take an easterly direction along the coasts of 
Long Island Sound; both spreading as they 
move, traversing the larger part of New York 
and New England, crossing the St. Lawrence 
to be swept northward over the Dominion of 
Canada, by the balmy breezes of early sum- 
mer, until sweetness and fragrance congeal 
on the ice-bound shores of the sub-arctie 
region. Six months have passed since we 
picked the first ripe berries, six months since 
we started on our journey of two thousand 
miles. A season of three weeks has been 
lengthened to six months in less than fifty 
years; need we look further to perceive 
Progress in Strawberry Culture ? 

There is another stand-point from which to 


| measure the progress in Strawberry culture. 
| In 1872, the Strawberries shipped from 
Charleston to Northern markets brought an 
average price of fifty-seven cents per quart ; in 
1874, thirty-eight cents; in 1876, twenty- 
one cents; in 1879, fourteen cents ; and last 
year, twelve and a half cents per quart. 
Jucundas from the Knox Farm at Pittsburg 
brought, in years gone by, from fifty to 
seventy-five cents per quart at wholesale ; 
and, for several years after the war, first- 
class Triumphs and other large varieties sold 
readily for forty and fifty cents per quart, by 
the crate, while now the very choicest would 
not bring half as much. This decline in 
prices is, of course, mainly caused by the 
larger quantities of berries raised, and partly 
by the difference in our currency valuation ; 
but there is another important factor which 
causes the present low prices for first-class 
fruit. In former years, when our selected 
Jucundas and Triumphs came to market, the 
only competition they had to encounter was 
from small Scotch Runners or sour, sandy 
Wilsons, and the contrast was so great that 
buyers paid willingly three and four times 
more for the best. But now, owing to the 
rapidly increasing competition and the great 
improvements in new varieties, poor berries 


average market fruit has improved so much 


this and the choicest, and here, as in other 
trades, a plentiful supply of cheap goods 
depreciates the value of the better grades. 

The most important revolution in Straw- 
berry culture, however, so far as concerns 
the grower, at least, has been effected by the 
changing of our markets. The market cen- 
ters for fruits, as well as other goods, are 
rarely permanent ; they are frequently moving 
from one place to another, or changing in their 
respective locations. Many of the prominent 
business houses in New York have changed 
several times, within our recollection, the 
location of their stores, have moved with the 
migrations of their customers, or have trans- 
formed their business in such a way as to 
conform with the altered conditions. The 
Strawberry market is not exempt from these 
fluctuations of trade. A few years ago, New 
York was the great distributing center of 
berries for hundreds of miles along every 
railroad and steam-boat line entering the 
metropolis; but now the markets of most 
inland towns and large villages are supplied 
with home-grown fruits, and only an incon- 
siderable amount of berries is reshipped from 
New York. It is therefore that, while the 
demand for products of nearly all kinds has 
largely increased during the last years, the 
amount of perishable berries disposed of in 
New York has decreased, rather; and while 
the producers of wheat and corn, of butter 
and cheese, of beef and pork, and many 
other farm products find, at home and 
abroad, new and profitable outlets for their 
bountiful crops, the small-fruit grower who 
depends on the New York market finds the 
demand for his products diminished instead 
of increased, and, naturally enough, wonders 
where that much-talked-of national prosperity 
may be found, 

Let us start right here in our search, and 
we shall find that it is only a few years since 
Newark obtained its principal supply of 
Strawberries from New York; but should we 
ask now where the magnificent berries, which 
we saw last June displayed in your markets, 


can hardly be sold at any price, and the | 


that there is but little difference between | 


came from, your Quinns, Durands, Gold- 
smiths, and other champion Strawberry grow- 
ers, would resent the question as an insult. 
To-day the vicinity of this city produces, not 
only sufficient for its home demands, but 
enough to return to New York more than what 
it received in former years, and the growers 
seem well satisfied with the new order of 
things. Similar conditions prevail in hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of towns; still, there 
are many populous inland places which are not 
yet sufficiently supplied with Strawberries, so 
that those who start now in fruit culture 
need have no difficulty in finding favorable 
locations. 

On the other hand, there are large areas 
where no home market can be created, where 
nearly every one raises Strawberries, and 
some large city offers the only market. 
What shall the fruit-grower do who sees the 
demand for his crops steadily falling off, or 
the prices dwindle down so low that both 
ends cannot be made to meet? The tiller of 
the soil cannot, as easily as the merchant, 
move his business-place and follow his cus- 
tomers. Generally he has to stay where he 
is, and has to find out the most suitable and 
profitable crops for his soil, for his markets, 
and for his own qualifications. If he can 
grow Strawberries better and cheaper than 
his neighbors, those who understand the least 
of their culture have sooner or later to leave 
the business. All cannot live by growing 
Strawberries; some have to be contented 
with raising Cabbages, and others with Pea- 
nuts, each one according to his inclinations 
and abilities. The law of the survival of the 
fittest holds as good here as anywhere. The 
conditions essential for success remain in all 
places and at all times, but the local and 
temporary means necessary for its attainment 
vary in every place and with every year. 

Some people are constantly complaining 
that ‘‘business is overdone,” that ‘‘ times 
have changed,” and so they have. We can- 
not reverse the order of the universe. Times 
do change, and unless we change with 
them we have to go under; everything 
changes with every year, with every day, 
with every moment,—commercial relations, 
seasons, vegetation,—the earth itself has 
changed from vapor into solid matter, and 
continues to change till the end of time. 
Without change there is no motion; without 
motion there is no life; inertia is death. 
How can we expect to remain at a stand-still 
when everything around. us moves? 

These various changes in the progress of 
Strawberry culture have brought us to the 
present period; they have developed two 
sharply defined systems, each with its ap- 
propriate modes of cultivation, and with its 
distinct varieties, specially suited for its 
requirements—the home market and the ship- 
ping system. Strawberry-growing for a home 
market is almost exclusively a retail business 
with all its concomitant details, while the 
grower for a distant market is strictly a 
wholesaler, who, like the large manufacturer, 
ships all his goods to a commission merchant, 
whose business it is to sell to the best advan- 
tage of the producer. As in other wholesale 
trades, success depends mainly upon the 
talent and management of the owner; and, 
hardly less, upon sufficient capital, good 
shipping facilities, competent help, and, in 
our cases, suitable soil. Where these chief 
requisites are wanting, no amount of perse- 
verance and energy can produce satisfactory 
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results. In many eases it would, no doubt, 
be far better to sell out, even at a loss, and 
seek a locality better suited to one’s re- 
sources than to persevere in a fruitless toil 
and hope against hope. 

To aman with small means, a good home 
market offers almost always the largest prof- 
its; at least there can be no actual loss, as is 
frequently the case during a glut in the 
wholesale markets, when loads after loads of 
unsold berries have to be dumped into the 
rivers. The cost of picking, freights, cart- 
age, and other unavoidable expenses have to 
be paid by the grower, whether he receives 
anything for his berries or not. These ex- 
penses can be saved in a local market, as the 
berries may be left on the vines if there 
should be a temporary lull in the demand. 
To this necessity, however, an active and 
energetic man will hardly ever be compelled; 
a little forethought and effort will readily 
open new channels. 

The study of the requirements of one’s 
markets is in either case of the greatest im- 
portance, but with a direct market, where 
the grower becomes personally acquainted 
with his customers, such knowledge is. easier 
obtained. As arule, it is poor policy to try 
to coax or force new things. on the market, 
expecting to create a demand for them. It 
matters but little how desirable we consider 
the article—people know generally just what 
they want and will have nothing else; it is, 
therefore, ordinarily more profitable to find 
out what there is a demand for, and then try 
to supply it as well and as cheap as we can. 

It would be to little purpose to attempt to 
give here specific directions for the culture 
of Strawberries. In fact, I think, one of the 
most decided additions we have made to our 
stock of practical science consists in the 
knowledge that but few, if any, rules can be 
laid down which are equally applicable to all 
conditions and in all localities. Hach one has 
to observe and study his own markets, his 
own soil, and the varieties, fertilizers, and 
cultivation best adapted for the same. We 
have to practice what observation and ex- 
perience have taught us. The keenest 
observers, and those who can draw the most 
correct conclusions from their experiences, 
and will apply them judiciously, are always 
the most successful. 

(To be concluded in our next number.) 


THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
The next meeting of this society will be held 
at Boston on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
September next. During its two previous 
meetings, the Society was deprived of the 
presence of its venerable president, Col. 
Marshall P. Wilder, and, not wishing to run 
a similar risk, it was resolved at the last 
meeting in Rochester that, if the president 
could not come to the next session, the 
session had better go to him. (There is 
nothing new in this plan—Mahomet and the 
mountain have found this out long ago.) 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society will 
hold its Fall Exhibition at the same time. - 


Tue New YorK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
—Samuel Sloan, president, James Y. Murk- 
Jand, secretary. This Society holds its 
monthly exhibitions and meetings the first 
Tuesday in each month, at No. 55 West 33d 
street, at 2 P.M. Efforts are now being made 
to raise a fund for the erection of a horti- 
eultural hall, and $50,000 have already been 
subscribed by members of the Society. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Squash Bug.—JV. ., Martinsburg, Pa.— 
How to destroy this insidious enemy is an important 
question. Can any of our readers give a specitic? 
Removing of the soil from the upper part of the roots, 
and filling up with salt and ashes, has been recom- 
mended. 


Niagara Grape.—In reply to a host of inquiries, 
we repeat that no Niagara grape-vines are for sale 
this year, ant if any one offers such, you may be sure 
that you get a spurious article, The Niagara Com- 
pany ” will give due notice as soon as they offer vines 
for sale. 


Azaleas.— C. V., Birmingham, Conn. — Azaleas 
should be repotted as soon as they have done tlower- 
ing; but unless the roots have become matted around 
the inner surface of the pots, the plants should not 
be shifted into larger pots. Azaleas require a fine, 
peaty soil. 

Self-Blanching Celery.—J. S., Franklin, Tdaho.— 
There are no strictly ' self- blanching” Celeries ; all 
the dwart sorts are also called ‘self. blanching. » They 
have to be earthed up lke the tall-growing kinds, but 
need not be sunk iuto a trench ; they are “planted on 
level ground like Cabbage. For full directions on 
Celery culture, see last July number of AMERICAN 
GARDEN. 

Onions from Seed.—C. B. G., Albemarle Co., Va.— 
Good-sized onions can be grown from seed in one year, 
provided only the best seed is sown, and this as early 
as the ground can be worked. It is impossible to 
grow onions during summer; they must make their 
principal growth before the commencement of the hot 
and dry season. Sowing too thick is also a trequent 
cause of failure. 

Cactus.— Subscriber, S. Bend, Ind.—The main point 
to be observed about these curious plants is to give 
them sufficient water during their season of growth 
and flowering, and none, or very little, during their 
season of rest. The best time for transplanting 1s soon 
after flowering. They will grow in sand, but will 
thrive much better ina mixture of equal parts of sand, 
garden loam, and decayed cow-droppings. 


Hyacinths.— W. 8. B., Grand Lake, N. B.—Hyacinth 
bulbs, growing in the open ground, need not be taken 
up atter flowering, although it is often more conven- 
ient to do so. If the bulbs are not planted too close 
together, some shallow-rooting bedding plants may be 
planted between them, or seeds of annuals may be 
sown, soas to produce a pleasing effect all summer. 
In the fall the bed should be cleaned, lightly torked 
over, and receive its winter dressing of Manure, like 
newly planted beds. 

Osage Orange.—P.-/. W., Marathon, 0.—The seed 
has to be soaked in lukewarm water for three or four 
days, changing the water every day. The water is 
then poured off, and the seeds are covered with flannel 
and kept in a warm place. In a tew days the seeds 
will commence to sprout, and are then ready for sow- 
ing. They are generally sown in drills about half an 
inch apart. In the fall the plants are taken up and 
heeled in in acellar, andin the following spring set out 
to their permanent location. The usual distance in 
planting in hedges is fifteen inches. 

Swect Potatoes.—Swbscriber, Barrington Station, 
Iils.—The plants, which may be procured from most 
seed stores and plant dealers, are set out about the 
first of June, in warm, sandy soil, three feet apart each 
way, after a shovelful of well-decayed manure has 
been mixed with the soil in each hill. The ground 
has to be kept clean and mellow through the growing 
season, and the vines have to be lifted off the | eround 
frequently to prevent them from taking root. To pre- 
serve the tubers in good condition through winter, 
they must be kept entirely dry, and in a temperature 
not below sixty degrees 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Indications of Character in the Head and Face. 
By H. 8S. Drayton, A. M. Published by Fowler & 
Wells, New York. 


Green's Fruit- Grower. —A quarterly, published by 
Cc. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y., devoted exclusively to 
fruits and truit-growing. Mr. Green has long Deen 
favorably known as a successful truit-grower, and a 
valued contributor to several agricultural publica- 
tions. The initial number betore us is brim full of solid 
pomological information, and augurs well for its 
future. 

The Fourth Quarterly Report of the Karsas 
State Board of Agriculture for 1S8Q.—ltis a 
pamphlet of one hundred and thirty-tour pages, con- 
taining statistics relative to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the State, and several papers of interest to 
farmers generally. This Report may be obtained by 
inclosing six cents in stamps to the Secretary, J. Kk. 
Hudson, Topeka, Kansas. 


The Illustrated Scientific News, published by 
Munn & Co., 357 Park Row, New York, at $1.50 a 
year, fills the loug-telt want of a cheap, popular scien- 
tific journal. Tt contains thirty-two pages, full of ex- 
cellent engravings and descriptions of novelties in 
science and the useful arts. This handsome publica- 
tion will be found instructive and entertaining to all 
classes, but will be best appreciated by the most intel- 
igent 


Schedule of Prizes offered by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society tor the year 1SS81.— 
The flourishing condition of this model Horticultural 
Society may be inferred from the information that 
over three thousand dollars are appropriated for 
prizes, to be awarded at the general, and the Azalea, 
Rose, Strawberry, Pelargoniam, Rhododendron, Chry: 
santhemumn, and other special exhibitions. Competi- 
tion is open to all, whether members or not. 


Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
1879.—A large volume of over six hundred pages, 
containing reports of the chemist, statistician, ento- 
mologist, botanist, superintendent of the gardens and 
grounds, and other important papers. In the botanical 
report a number of the most valuable grasses are 
described, and so accurately figured that any one can 
identify them. The commissioner’s confidence in the 
possibility of producing from Sorghum and Maize all 
the sugar consumed in the United States remains 
unabated. We learn, also, from the report that 
1,545,739 packages of seeds, 60,154 Tea plants, 28,000 
Straw berry plants, 70,000 scions of Russian Apples, 
and many thousands of other plants and cuttings, were 
distributed during the year. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


fo cyery Yearly Subseriber to 


The American Garden 


A QUARTO ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


ONLY 25 CENTS A YEAR. 


Sample ecpice, 8 Cents. 


Devoted exclusively to the Garde ning interests of 
America. Contains twelve large pages ot closely 
printed matter, relating to Hortieuleur e, Floricult= 
ure, the Lawn, Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
den in all their varied departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 


This Popwar Magazine, formerly published by 
Messrs. BEACH, SON & CO., is now published by the 
present proprietors, and will appear in January, April, 
July, and October of each year. 

Volume J. (New Series) commenced with the 
number, 1880. 

With the next volume, commencing April 1st, 1881, 
we shall present to all subscribers a beautiful colored 
plate of a group of Pansies, areal work of art and an 
appropriate ornament to any drawing-room. In addi- 
tion we offer to every subscriber, as a premium, a 
choice of either of the following seeds, with direction 
for culture: 

Wild Garden Seeds, a package containing a mixture 
of upward of one hundred varieties of Flower Seeds, 
sufficient for a square rod of ground, which will give 
a profusion of beautiful flowers several years in suc- 
cession. 

Bliss’s American Wonder Peas, 
this peerless variety. See 
page. 

The value of the picture and a package of premium 
Seeds is more than the subscription price, so that no 
one subscribing for THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
receive less than his money’s worth. 

Address, B. Kk. BLISS & Oe NS, eee 

34 Barelay 


The Best Vines and Berry Plants 
ARE THE CHEAPEST. 
The Best Varieties, and one of the Best Places 


to get them is of 


E. & J, C. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


Mention 


April 


a trial package of 
description on another 


cal 


Catalogues Jree. X-Perience, 


this paper. 


20 years’ 


NeRioice Dieta. and Seeds. 


PREMIUMS 


TO BUYERS. 
Catalogue 1881 Free to all Applicants. 
E. C. HAINES, 
Bedford Stati ion, Westchester Co. New- York. 


Address 


Strictly First- class Small Fruit Plants: 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Currants, Grapes, Gooseberries. 
Catalogues mailed free to all applicants. 
Address, F. M. HEXAMER, 
New- Castle, Westchester Co. New-York. 


LAWN GRASS SEED. _ 


By the use of our improved mixture a beautiful 
Lawn may be made in a very short time. For pre- 
paring a Jawn, and subsequent management, see our 
Seed Catalogue. 


Packages “of one quart, 30 cents, mailed to any 
address, post-paid. By express, per peck, $1.50; per 


bushel, $5.00. 


RANDOLPH S HAND SEED SOWER, 


For sowing all kinds of small 
Garden Seeds, with accuracy and 
dispatch. It is easily operated by 
a Jady or a child of ordinary intel- 
ligence, with a little practice. 

Its cost is trifling compared with 
the advantages resulting from its 
use. The saving in time and seeds 
will undoubtedly repay the outlay 
in the planting of a single week. 
Its con- 
struction is 
so simple, 
that it is 
not lable 
to get out 
of order. 
Doscrip- 
tive Circu- 
lais mailed 
to all ap- 
plicants. 
Price $1.25 
each, Seut 
by mail, 
post - paid, 
to any ad 
A liberal discount to agents. 


B. K, BLISS & SONS, 


dress, for $1.50. 
For sale by 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Day's Early Sunrise Pea, 


This is a new and distinct variety from England, and 
is one of the earliest marrow Peas. During the past 
season, it has been tested by many eminent gardeners, 
who were unanimous in pronouncing it exceedingly 
prolific, and of superb quality. It is a white wrinkled 
marrow, very large for an early Pea, and of fine flavor; 
while in constitution and habit itis hardy and robust. 
Itis from 2% to 3 feet in height; the pods, which are 
long, large, and well filled, are produced in pairs, and 
almost completely cover the haulm. By its grand size 
and quality it is specially adapted for market gar- 
deners and for field culture. 


Mr. Joseph Collard, Market Gardener, Preston, 
England, says: “It surpasses anything he has ever 
seen or grown as a first early or general market 
variety. The short, thick haulm, and enormous crop 
of large, well-filled pods, renders it particularly suit- 
able for field culture.” 

Mr. J. Ford (Gardener to H. R. H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh), Eastwell, says: “It is of splendid quality, 
very robust, and as early as ‘ Ringleader.’” A large 
wrinkled marrow as early as this requires little rec- 
ommendation, and is what all gardeners have long 
wanted. : 


PRICE—% pint packets, 30 cents; pint, 80 cents; 
quart, $1.50; by mail, post-paid. By express or other- 
wise: Pint, 70 cents; quart, $1.25. 


For sale by 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 BARCLAY STREET, NEW-YORK. 


5 sizes, from 8 to 15 in. bowl. 


Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four collections, postage free. 


BH: BLIL3s & SO) 
34 Barciay Sires, @ 


Contains a list of all {the%leading varieties 
SEED PLANTS AND BULBS, beautifully il- 
lustrated, with a colored plate of Pansies, 
and about THREE HUNDRED ENGRAV- 
INGS OF FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, AND 
IMPLEMENTS. 144 pages; published annually. 
Mailed to applicants inclosing 10 cents, which 
can be deducted from the first order for seeds. 

Our ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NOVELTIES 
contains a description ef many new and rare 
Vegetables, Flowers, Grain, and Potatoes, now 
offered for the first time. Mailed FREE to all 
applicants. Address, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 


E. P. ROE’S NEW BOOK, 
“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS, 


Recently published by Dodd, Mead & Company, is an 
elegant small quarto volume. 

The papers which have appeared in SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY form the basis of the book, but they have 
been rewritten and greatly enlarged forthe published 
volume. 
own experience and extensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject in an attractive and at the same time a thoroughly 
practical form. The result is a book which, while 


Mr. Roe has aimed to give the results of his 


indispensable to fruit-growers, will be of special value | 


to every owner of a country home. 

All the illustrations, nearly 100 in number, which 
have accompanied the magazine articles, are included, 
and no effort has been spared to render the mechan- 
ical execution of first order. 

The engraving of the Cuthbert Raspberry, on page 
4of the GARDEN, copied by permission of the pub- 
lishers, shows the character of the illustrations. 

““SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS” is for sale_by all 
book-sellers, and by the publishers. Price, $5.00. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


B.‘K. BLISS & SONS, 


The “DAISY? —emR 


LAWN MOWER. 


The best, the simplest in construction, finest finish. 
the cheapest, handsomest, and most durable side-wheel 
mower in the market. Interchangeable in all its 
parts. Every Machine unconditionally warranted. It 
has an_adjustable vibrating handle, and is perfectly 
adapted for cutting Terraces, Slopes, and every va- 
riety of Lawn. 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Everybody can now afford to buy a Lawn Mower. 
Manufactured in four sizes for hand use, as follows : 
12 Inch, . $11.00 16 Inch, $13.00 
pi . 12.00 TBSP 14.00 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


—7 hn 


AE. SMITH SONS POTTERY GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Stone and Earthen Ware, 
Yellow and Rockingham Ware. 


FLOWER POTS A SPECIALTY. 


Our Pots are all hand made and are acknowledged 
by those that have used them to be the best in the 
market, and our price will compare with any Man- 
ufacturer of the same quality of Ware. 

Warerooms, 38 Peck Slip, Manufactory at 
New-York City. Norwalk, Conn. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


The reputation of this article has so rapidly in- 
creased during the last few years that it is now in 
common use by the best poultrymen and farmers 
throughout the country. We claim, and have thou- 
sands of testimonials to the fact, that it will 


LARGELY INCREASE EGG PRODUCTION, 


STRENGTHEN WEAK AND DroopinG Fow Ls, 


Promote the healthy growth and development of all 
varieties of poultry, and insure fine condition 
and smooth plumage. 

It will help them through moulting wonderfully. It 
willfurpish bone and muscle for young chicks, and thus 
savethem. Liberaldiscounts to those who wish to sell. 

Trial packages, by mail, at 50c. and $1.00. 6 Ib. 
packages, $2.00. 25 lb. kegs, $6.25. Delivered to 
Freight or Express Co. Pamphlet, ‘‘ Successful Breed- 
ing of Poultry,” free to any address. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO. Hartford, Ct. 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


RUSTIC. WORK OF EVERY DESCRIP Tigi 


In Beautiful and Artistic Designs, 


that may be desired. 


rade. 


We also manufacture to order ARBORS, SUMMER HOUSES, or any design whatever 


Rustic Manufacturing Co. 29 Fulton Street, New-York. 


And have always on hand a good assortment of the regular line of goods, such as 


Settees, Chairs, Crosses, Stands, Stump Boxes, 
BIRD HOUSES, &c. &c. 


many of tl 


g new and choicest in cultivation ; : 
, of English Pansies, German, Carnation, and Pictotee Pinks, Verbenas, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, Ne 


24 in. long, 7 in. deep, 7 in. wide. 


-York City. 
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SENT 
ON #@HIENhee) Beautiful Organ for 
TRIAL. p 


excellence. 


MA TTT 


MN 
cc 


= 
(tn 7 ‘ 


By sending direct from Factory to purchaser, avoiding Agents’ 
commissions, Middle-men’s profits, and all expenses, we can sell this 


= With Solid Walnut Case, 5 Octaves, 15 Stops, 4 Sets of Reeds, 
containing the grandest combination of Power, Purity, Variety 
lis and Sweetness of Tone, with every mechanical and musical 


to us. 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


That offers a5 Octave Organ, 4Sets of Reeds, having & 


Sub-Bass, Coupler, Geleste & Grand Organ = $60 


Witt Stool, Music and Instruction Book complete. Sent for 


Trial and Examination. L ; 
take no responsibility tll youreceive and approve the Organ, 


OTHER POPULAR: ins 
5 Octaves, $45, $50. $55, $60, $65,870 and upwards, 
A splendid_new style, 3 


Gem Organ. 


No. 375, 70 INCHES HIGH, 48 INCHES LONG, 


4 SETS OF REEDS, as follows :—One set of powerful SUB- 
BASS; one set 3 Octaves, VOX CELESTE, and 214 O 
DIAPASON REEDS, with COUPLER, v 

Wirtn STooL, Music AND INSTRUCTION BOOK COMPLETE. SENT 
FOR TRIAL AND EXAMINATION. 


YOU TAKE NO RESPONSIBILITY TILL YOU 
RECEIVE AND APPROVE THE ORGAN. 

lr you do not send Cas with Orver deposit the money with your 
banker, or any responsible business man, to be paid to us when the Organ 
isreceived and approved, or to be returned to youif the Organ is returned 
Send certificate of such deposit with order. 


es each of regular 


ich DOUBLES THE POWER. 


GUARANTEED SIX YEARS. 


Guaranted Six Years. You 


EVERY PURCHAS'R SUPPLIED 


in Solid Walnut Cases, 


WITH MUSIC, 


TY LE 


Octave, with four full sets of 


z = = j Reeds, at $55, with Complete Musical Outfit. 


TWENTY YEARS WITHOUT 


A Moment’s Consideration will show the certainty 


ONE DISSATISFIED PURCHASER. 


of securing a superior instrument tromus. Dealers can 


trust to their own shrewdness and thei norance of purchasers to conceal defects in the instruments they sell. We 
ean not know who will test ours, and must send instruments of a quality so superior that their merits can not be 


hidden. Order direct from this advertisement. 


The Earliest and Best Dwarf Wrinkled Pea ! 


ExtraEarly. Requires No Bushing. Exquisite Flavor. 


THE BEST VARIETY FOR FORCING, AND THE BEST FOR 
EARLY SOWING IN THE GARDEN. 

te On account of its cxceedingly Dwarf habit, it can 
be grown in Hot-veds like Cucumber and Lettuce. 

Circulars giving a full description mailed to all ap- 
plicants. 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market 
called ‘American. Wonder,” be sure and call for 
“ BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER,” and notice fac-simile 
of the signature of our firm upon each packet. 
_PRicEs.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cents; pint, 
65 cents; quart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. When de- 
livered at our store, or sent by express at the expense 
of the purchaser: One pint, 55 cents; one quart, $1.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York, 


You take no responsibility. 8 . 
MARCHAL & SMITH, No. 8 West Eleventh Street, New York, N. Ye 


Illustrated catalogue free. 


50 Cents a Year 
PAYS FOR 


FARM AND HOME, 


A handsome 16-page, 64-column monthly, that is just 
crammed with bright, practical, pithy, common-sense 
articles for farmers and farmers’ wives and children. 
Over 100 practical farmers write for it. Its Farm 
Notes, with its Fruit and Garden Notes (all from 
practical men), are worth far more than the sub- 
scription price. Its ‘‘Home Circle” always has a 
eapital Original Story, while the Recipes, Knitting 
Patterns, Fashion Notes, Housekeeping Hints, ete., 
make it invaluable to the ladies, and its children’s 
Stories, Puzzles, Games, etc., equally so to the young 
folks. 
To any who wish to buy 


BLISs:S SHEDS, 


We can send 


Fagm and Home Free. 


FOR $1.00 We send one dollar’s worth of seeds, 
post-paid, and FARM AND HOME 1 year. 

FOR $1.50 We send two dollars’ worth of seeds, 
post-paid, and FARM AND HOME 1 year. 

FOR $2.00 We send three dollars’ worth of seeds, 
post-paid, and FARM AND HOME 1 year. 

On receipt of the amonnt, we will place your name 
on our subscription list for one year, and send you the 
catalogue of B. K. Bliss & Sons, with an order on 
them for the amount of seeds to which you are en- 
titled. Any time after receiving the catalogue you 
can select just the quantity and kinds of seeds you 
wish from their immense stock at their catalogue 
prices. This list you will write out and send'to B. 
Kk. Bliss & Sons, with our order on them, and they 
will send you the seeds, post-paid, just as though you 
had sent them the cash. 


This offer is for seeds put up in packets only, 
and does not apply to those offered by weight 
or measure. 


Address all orders to 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Local agents wanted in every town. The cheapness 
and excellence of FARM AND HOME make it one of the 
easiest and best papers in the country to canvass for. 

Send 3-cent stamp for terms to the above address. 


KISSENA NURSERIES. 


PARSONS & SONS COMPANY, 


(Lamited) 


Flushing, N. Y. (near New York City). 


Large and valuable collection of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, including a 
large stock of Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas, Purple Beech, the NEW JAP- 
ANESE MAPLES, Magnolias, Roses, and a remarkable variety of NEW and 


RARE PLANTS. 


Send three 8-cent stamps for Large New Descriptive Catalogue. 


PANSIES. 
The seed we offer 
is grown in Ger- 
many by one who 
has made this flow- 
er a specialty for 
many years. In 
size and beauty of 


the flowers, this 
strain is unap- 
proachable. Dr. 


Thurber says, in 
the American Ag- 
riculturist for 
June: 

BEAUTIFUL PAN- 
SIES.—No doubt 
that many who 
have seen the col- 
oved plate illustrat- 


ing Pansies, and 
published by 


Messrs. B. K. Bliss 
& Sons, have sup- 
posed that the art- 
ist had exercised 
his imagination, 
both as to size, and 

& 3 the strange combi- 
j # I< ayer nations of colors. 
So far from this being the case, the flowers are, if 
anything, rather below the real size, and as to colors, 
it would be impossible to conceive of any artificial 
colors more brilliant, or more strangely contrasted, 
than they are in flowers produced by this remarkable 
strain ot seeds. Some of the blooms are as near black 
as it is possible for a tlower to be, and of a velvety 
texture of great richness. 

The flowers from which the drawings were made for 
the beautiful lithograph which accompanies this num- 
ber of the GARDEN were raised from this seed. 

PRICE OF SEEDS.— Mixed Packets of fifty 
seeds, 50 cents; collections containing one packet each 
of eight distinct shades, $3.00. 


B. K. 


BLISS & SONS. 


a Wis i 


PEACH BLOW. 
ADIRONDACK. 
WHITE STAR. 
MAGNUM BONUM. 
QUEEN OF THE VALLEY. 
AMERICAN GIANT. 
For description and price of the above, send for our 
Tlustrated Potato Catalogue, 48 pages, which con- 
tains much useful matter upon their culture. Mailed 
to all applicants inclosing 10 cents. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


EXTRA EARLY 


AMERICAN 


THE 


Farmer’s Friend 
AND GUIDE. 


Book of over OO 


A Valuable 
Pages solid Reading Matter, from 
(ose 


the day, devoted to the Interests 


the pens of the best writers 


of Farmers, Stock Breeders, Poul- 
try Fanciers, Dairymen, Bee Cul- 
turists, Gardeners, ‘The Fireside 

2 2 + 


etc. 


PRICE, CENTS, 


POST-PAID. 


25 


Sold by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 
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J.W. FISKE, 


Manufacturer of 


=> Ornamental Iron and Zine Work, 


Py 1 & 23 Barclay Street, and 26 & 28 Park Place, cor. Church Street, Newsome 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, STATUARY, DEER, DOGS, LIONS, ETC. 


Drinking Fountains for Streets, Parks, and Public ie aN, ete. 


Aquaria fitted, with and without Fountain Attachments. 


Copper Weather Vanes. 


OVER 300 DIFFERENT DESIGNS. 


Comprising, in part, MAUD S., ST. JULIAN, ETHAN ALLEN, DEXTER, GOLDSMITH 
MAID, MOUNTAIN BOY, etc. Besides a large assortment of 


SCROLLS, ARROWS, BANNERETS, ETC. 


FOR PRIVATE STABLES, POLES, CHURCHES, ETC. 


IRON CRESTING AND FINIALS FOR MANSARD ROOFS. 


Special Designs Made to Order. 


Lawn Sprinklers, Lawn Mowers, Hose Hose Carriages, 


GARDEN, FIELD, AND ROAD ROLLERS 


is} ‘ 


Lamp Posts and Lamps. 


WIRE AND IRON WINDOW-GUARDS, 


Any Size and Style, MADE TO ORDER, 


Settees and Chairs. 


A large assortment, for LAWNS, PARKS, ete. 


— 


Wrought Iron and Wire Ties Boxes, 


Fe 


Galvanized Settees and Chairs for Cemetery Use, 


bea Ace 


WIRE OFFICE AND BANK RAILING, 


ALSO, 


IRON STABLE-FIXTURES, 


Of the most approved designs. 


saab era ait aT 
Ra es a 
Lisue oR 


STALL-GUARDS, POSTS, HAY-RACKS, MANGERS, 
GUTTER, TRAPS, ete. HARNESS-HOOKS, TIE. 
RINGS, POLE AND SHAFT BRACKETS, etc., ete. 


STATUARY, pre epee 3 A ir Oma 


Wrovucut AND Cast IRON AND WIRE RalILina, 


For Public and Private Grounds, Parks, cte. 


Ornamental Iron 


. BIRD- “HOUSE 


Suitable for 


Animals, 
DEER, DOGS, 


Lions, ete, 


Trees, Poles, and 


Buildings. 


AND OTITER 


Lawn and Garden 


PUUTUEIN New and Attractive Designs. 
é Pa} 
A Catalogue of each line of goods furnished gratis upon receipt of the postage, viz. 
Stable-Fixture Catz ue FILES ie Sacre . 6c. , Drinking-Fountain Catalogue. . ee 10c- 
Vane Mary iced DO 7¢. Emblem Sign ee 5 puro 4c. 
Cresting and Finial ‘ 0 a ‘ . 8c. | Vase nt ; j 5 ie. 
Lamp-Post a i 5 ‘ 7) Le; Statuary ; ue Pani ELOe: 
Lamp se ie Bae —G 5c. | Wire Railing 6 ‘ue 8c. 
Settee ob oa reais eas 5c. | Cast-lron Railing a a ono let 
Bedstead is Pan 4c. Aquaria st eRe Ke 3c. 


i ipountatn Catalogue, of loo pages (19x24), too heavy to mail, has to go by Express. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


4TH BEST [eel 


WU ESTEY & Co. ~ Brattleboro Vt. | 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Small Fruit Plants. 


Raspberries, 


Strawberries, 
Blackberrics, Currants, | 
Grapes, Gooseberries. | 


@= Catalogues mailed FREE to all applicants. 


Address, F. M. HEXAMER, | 
New-Castle, Westchester Co. New-York. 


Cuban Queen Watermelon, 


(See engraving on page 2.) 


82-Pound Cuban Queen.—This new Melon, 
from the West Indies, 1s, without exception, THE 
LARGEST AND FINEST VARIETY IN THE WORLD. It is 
remarkable for its great productiveness, enormous 
size, handsome appearance, solidity, thin rind, and 
crisp, sugary flesh. Shape varies from oblong to 
oval; it ripens early. We advise every one of our 
customers to plant this magnificent new melon. Please 
refer to our Novelty Sheet, and read the description 
of the melon and the liberal cash premiums offered. 
Price 25 cts. per pkt. of 15 seeds; 5 pkts. for $1.00; 
12 pkts. for $2.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New-York. 


PERFECT GEM SQUASH. 


(See illustration, page 2.) 


Unlike anything before offered, excellent both as a 
Summer and Winter Squash. It is a very vigorous 
grower and wonderfully productive. The Squashes 
are from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, flattened, of a 
creamy white color, slightly ribbed, and have a thin, 
smooth skin. The flesh is fine grained, cooks dry, and 
is of excellent quality and flavor. 25 cts. per pkt.; 
5 pkts., $1.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New-Ycerk. 


- THE DAVIS LAWN 


RAKE. 


Made in the Most Thorough Manner, of the Best Material, Best Quality of Spring Steel Teeth. 


Patented December 17, 1878. 


A PERFECT IMPLEMENT FOR CLEANING 
LAWNS FROM LEAVES, GRASS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF RUBBISH, AND THE ONLY 
ONE THAT WILL DO IT WITHOUT 
INJURING THE GRASS 
AND Roots. 

Will level and prepare a garden bed for 
the seed better and quicker than any other 
tool. Will clean a race-track perfectly. 
Just the thing for ladies wishing open-air 
exercise. A man with one will do the work 
of six or eight men in a superior manner. 
The work is light and easy, as the rake is 
drawn over the ground instead of being 
carried. Landscape gardeners will use no 
other after trying this. Grass will grow 

. faster and look much better after being 
combed a few times with the rake. 

It requires many years of great care to 
produce a fine Lawn, which may be in- 
jured, and perhaps ruined, in a short time 
by using common rakes. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


NEW GLADIOLUS FOR 1881. 


The following new and beautiful varieties of this are the cream of those raised by the most eminent French 


growers—who have for years made the gladiolus a special study. 


They far surpass any hitherto offered. 


Aurore. Bright salmon rose, striped orange, carmine and lilac, blotched cherry rose, streaked violet. 


Very bright. lovely shade. $4.00 each. 


Brémontier. Bright rose, profusely tinted with carmine, pure white blotch, and bands streaked with 


violet. Fine effective spike. $4.00 each. 


Caméléon. Fine compact truss of large slaty lilac flowers flamed with orange, white bands down the 


middle of each petal; large creamy white blotch streaked with violet. 
Magnificent spike of large rosy carmine flowers, shading oft to cherry, streaked pure white and 


Corinne. 


penciled carmine at the edges; blotch creamy white striped with violet. ; ; 
Very finely arranged spike of large bright rose tlowers, streaked and flamed with carmine; very 


Dalila. 


large pure white blotch. $5.00 each. 


$4.00 each. 
$5.00 each. 


Eclair. Compact spike of middle-sized flowers, bright scarlet, flamed with fiery red; blotch pure white, 


with broad white bands in the middle of each petal. 


$4.00 each. 


Gulliver. Tall spike of large bright carmine flowers, with conspicuous white bands in the middle of each 
petal; pale yellow blotch slightly streaked with violet. $4.00 each. . 

Hermione. Compact spike well furnished, medium-sized flowers of white ground entirely covered with 
numerous and delicate lilac and carmine stripes; large pure white blotch slightly streaked with violet. 


$4.00 each. 


Lesseps. Superb flower of clear white gronnd, profusely striped and bordered with bright carmine ; 


magniticent spike of large, well-expanded flowers, presenting a very striking contrast of colors. 


$5.00 each. 


Talma. Fine spike of rosy carmine flowers, flamed with bright carmine, striped with scarlet and pale 


violet; blotch amaranth red speckled with sulphur yellow. 


$4.00 each. 


Victor Jacquemont. Splendid compact spike of bright orange flowers, profusely flamed with scarlet; 


violet ground; blotch bright violet streaked and speckled with pure white. ‘ 
Fine, good-sized flowers, closely set on the spike, which is about one foot long ; upper petals 


Lemoinei. 


$5.00 each. 


of a creamy white color, tinted with salmon red, the lower ones spotted with deep purplish crimson, 


bordered with bright yellow and salmony red. 
Marie Lemoine. 


flushed with salmon lilac, the lower divisions spotted with purplish violet and bordered deep yellow. 


each. 


$3.00 each. rae. ‘ 
Long spike of fine, well-expanded flowers; upper division of a pale creamy color, 


73.00 


For a list of the favorite older varieties see our Hand-Book. 


COLLECTIONS OF GLADIOLUS. . 


For the convenience of our customers, who wish to make the best display at the least expense, we nave 
made up the following collections, each of which will contain distinct colors in great variety : 


COLLECTIONS OF NAMED VARIETIES. 


Collection A, 12 very fine varieties. .......---..-- $1.75 
ss B, 12 extra fine varieties.............. 2.50 
. C, 25 very fine varieties............... 4.00 
ae D, 25 extra fine varieties.............. 8.00 


Collection E, 50 very fine varieties .........-... $10.00 
AY F, 50 extra fine varieties ............. 20.00 
“ G, 100 very fine varieties ............ 25.00 
re H, 100 extra fine varieties. ..........- 40.00 


COLLECTIONS OF UNNAMED VARIETIES. 


_ The following collections are made up from many of the named varieties whose names have been lost or 
mislaid, and from French and American hybridized seedlings: 


Collection I, 12 fine varieties, white ground.........-..- 


as eg aly) “t rosy and red ground. ---. 
Us Keo Zs ug yellow and light ground 
s¢ eT e128 as fine mixed bybrids-...... 


Fine mixed varieties for bedding purposes, 75 cents per dozen ; $2.50 for fifty ; $4.00 per hundred ; $30.00 


per thousand. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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NEW VARIETIES OATS. 


PRINGLE’S 
New Hybridized Excelsior-Hulless 
OATS. 


Mr. C. G. Pringle, the well-known successful hybrid- 
izer, to whose efforts we are indebted for the cele- 
brated Champlain and Desiance Wheats, has been 
successful in imparting important improvements to 
another cereal. We have purchased the entire stock 
of this promising novelty, and_now offer for the first 
une Pringle’s Hybridized Excelsior Hulless 

ats. 

With a view to impart to the hulless species the 
size of plant, vigorous habit, and productiveness of 
one or other of the favorite hulled sorts, Mr. Pringle, 
amongst other experiments, hybridized the well- 
known Excelsior Oats with the Chinese Hulless, 
and the experiment proved highly successful, the 
result being the variety now offered. 

For further particulars see our Illustrated List of 
novelties, mailed free to all applicants. 

Price: Packets containing one ounce, 25 cents; 
five packets for $1.00. 


RUSSIAN WHITE OATS. 


Very prolific, straw stiff and free from Rust. Highly 
roo anerOeS by every one who has given them a 
rial. 

Price: 50 cents per three pounds; $1.00 by mail, 
post-paid; one-half bush., $1.40; bush., $2.25. Im- 
ported varieties. 


CHALLENGE. 


A new English variety, thus described by the rais- 
ers: This splendid White Oat is rapidly superseding 
all the older varieties, being unrivaled for product- 
iveness and fine quality. It possesses long, upright, 
stout straws, with neat panicle completely covered 
with close set grains, the latter plump, heavy, and of 
excellent quality, hence they are great favorites in 
the stable. By mail, one 1b., 50 cents; three Ibs. 
$1.00; peck, $125; bush., $4.00. 


MOLD’S ENNOBLED BLACK TARTARIAN. 


Another English variety, and one of the most pro- 
lific of all Black Oats. It has attained an extra- 
ordinary reputation wherever it has been grown. It 
is well known and appreciated over a widely extended 
area, and the reports of it are highly satisfactory. 
By mail, one 1b., 50 cents; three lbs., $1.00.; per 
peck, $1.25; bush., $4.00. 


B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


HARLY GOLDEN. 


This variety originated in Virginia a few years since, 
by an old cultivator of the Sweet Potato. It is asport 
ot the old Early Red, butis superior to that variety in 
earliness, productiveness, color, and quality. Slips 
planted May 10th produce tubers large enough for 
the market July 25th. On account of its early ma- 
turity it is better adapted for cultivation in the North- 
ern States than any other varieties. In shape they 
are somewhat shorter than the ordinary varieties, of 
a golden yellow color, cook very dry, and are of supe- 
rior flavor. Another valuable consideration in favor 
of this variety is, that they will grow on quite ordinary 
soil with but a slight coat of manure, and yielded a 
large crop the past season, upon land that would not 
grow above fifteen bushels of corn to the acre. In 
good soil they will produce many specimens weighing 
three to tive pounds each. It is also an excellent 
keeper. From what we can learn trom those. who 
have tested this variety, we think it will prove the 
most valuable variety 1m cultivation. Price of slips, 
by mail, post-paid, 50 cents per dozen; $1.00 for fifty ; 
$1.75 per hundred. By express, at purchaser’s ex- 
pense, $1.25 per hundred; $10.00 per thousand. Price 
of tubers, 75 cents per pound; 3 pounds for $2.00, by 
mail. By express, 1 pound, 50 cents; 5 pounds, $2.00; 
20 pounds, $5.00; 50 pounds, $10.00. Directions for 
propagation and culture mailed to applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. Y. 


BEST GOODS AT BOTTOM PRICES. 


Hammond Cottage Colors 


—AND— 


BRAM PAINT 


Delivered to any part of the United States FRER. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Refer to the Editor of this paper, Dr. HEXAMER, 
and B. K, BLIss, Esq. 


B. HAMMOND & CO. 


Vount Wisco, N. VY, 
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HE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES: 


For Early Potatoes, Cabbages, Cucumbers, and Early Truck of all kinds, 


Asparagus Beds, Fruits and Fruit Trees, Corn, Sugar Beets, Sugar Cane, Tobacco, etc. 


For detailed reports of practical results on Corn, Potatoes, Vegetables, Tobacco, Fruit-Trees, Wheat, Rye, Grass crops, etc., see forthcoming pamphlet, 
sent free on application. 

CORN-—Six acres, with orchard trees, 168 bushels ears per acre. Variety, Western Dent, 400 pounds of the Mapes Corn Manure per acre (cost $10 per acre). 

G. HOWARD KING, Stony Brook, Suffolk Co., New York. 

CORN-—Ten acres. Variety, White Flint (not a heavy yielder). My corn has turned out splendidly ; three and four, up to seven ears of corn on a stalk. I send 
you a stalk with seven ears on when cut. It is remarkable how few nubbins there are. This corn shells out over 80 bushels to the acre. When your rep- 
resentative told me two years ago you could raise 75 bushels shelled corn per acre on these “plains,” I thought him too enthusiastic, but on this farm I have 
proved his statement to be moderate—used three bags per acre, broadcast. J. G. SHEPARD, Hicksville, Long Island. 

CORN—For reports of crops grown during past season, on farm of ‘‘ Rural New Yorker,” at Hewlett’s, Long Island, see ‘‘ Rural New Yorker,” October 9th, November 
13th and 20th, 1880. 

CORN —142 bushels shelled corn per acre. Variety, Blount’s Prolific, 500 lbs. per acre Mapes Manure; broadcast. 

CORN —300 bushels corn (ears) per acre; 4 acres. Variety, Chester Co., 350 Ibs. Mapes Manure, broadcast, per acre. 

These crops were examined, and reports published, signed by ROBERT J. DODGE, C. E., Pres’t Farmers’ Club, American Institute. 

W. M. HABIRSHAW, F. C. S., Chemist N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 
L. C. BENEDICT, Ed. ‘‘ New York World.” 

Mr. Bruggerhoff (of the firm of James M. Thorburn & Co., seedsmen) was one of those who, a few days previously to the above investigation, estimated the 
yield of the Chester Co. Mammoth. His estimate was based upon the yield of stooks in the west portion of the field, and, as we have since ascertained, that part of the 
field yields most heavily. The following is his certificate : 

This is fo certify, that three stooks of the Chester Co. Mammoth, which I selected as of average size, were husked and measured in my presence, and that at the 
same rate per acre the yield would be at least 300 bushels of perfect ears. F. W. BRUGGERHOFF. 

These crops were also examined by Prof. A. R. Ledoux, Director of N. C. Station; Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Ed. AMERICAN GARDEN; Dr. Henry Stewart, Agr’] Ed. 
“New York Times;”’ Mr. E. Williams, Sec’y N. J. State Horticultural Society. It is claimed by the growers of these crops that they comprise the “‘ GREATEST YIELD 
OF INDIAN CORN ON RECORD produced under inexpensive cultivation without farm manure.” ; 

For further description of these crops see ‘‘ New York World” (Weekly Ed.), October 13th and October 27th, in editorial, entitled, ‘‘ How TO GROW EXTRA YIELDS 
OF CorNn;” ‘‘ New York Times” (Weekly Ed.), October 27th, under heading, ‘‘ LARGE CROPS OF CoRN;’’ “New York Tribune” (Weekly Ed.), November 17th, under 
heading, ‘‘ POSSIBILITIES IN THE CORN-FIELD;” “ The American Garden,” January 1, 1881, ‘‘LARGE YIELD OF CoRN;” ‘Rural New Yorker,” January 1st, 1881, in 
editorial, ‘‘ PROBABLY THE BEST WELL-AUTHENTICATED YIELDS OF CORN ON RECORD WITHOUT FARM MANURE, AND AT SO SMALL A COST; ”’ ‘Commercial Wo1ld,” etc. 


FOR SOME RESULTS ON POTATOES~—See reports of E. S. Brownell, Essex Junction, Vt.; Robinson Gordon, Manorville, L. I.; page 16, January 


number of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


Adaress, The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 


Over 1500 distinct varieties. All strong Plants, 
each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Largest assort- 
ment. Low prices. In business 27 years. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Stock comprises all desirable varieties. Only 
mature plants sent, Our new Illustrated Hand-Book, 
sent free, contains name and description of each p!ant,with 
ipeiructions fob Scot oulavenen. Don’t purchase piants 
elsewhere before senaing or our new 

All lovers of flowers should have our HAN D-BOOK 
Hyvery buyer of cheap plants should have it. Every one want- 
ung new ani choice plants should send for our Hand-Book, 

HOOPES, BROTHER & TROMAS, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIFs, West Ohester, Pa. 


Of this incomparable variety I have much the 
largest and best stock in the Country. A large 
stock also of GREGC, Turner, Hers ine, Fran- 
conia, Caroline, Reliance, Prandywine, ete. 


IS NOW READY. 40 Pages; ‘75 Illustrations. 
HONEST DESCRIPTIONS; FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
Lovett’s Small Fruits are the best in the country, 
and are sold at the lowest possible prices at which 
plants can be properly grown and shipped. The Cata- 
logue tells how to get and grow them ; giving also afull 
list of the finest Large Fruits and Select Orna- 
mental Trees & Plants. 35 New Strawberries, 
10 New Grapes, New Hybrid Pears, New Rasp- 
berries, New Blackberries, etc. Send for it at once, 
J- VT. DOVETT,' Little Silver, N. J. 


BRAZILIAN ORCHIDS. 


Being established in business in the city of Para, Iam 
prepared to fill orders for Orchids indigenous to the 
Amazonian Valley, such as Cattleyas, Oncidiums, 
Stanhopeas, Calanthas. Lists and prices on applica- 


tion. 
EDWARD S. RAND, Ir. 
Para, Brazil. 


year. 


“T told you that I did well to send for the Planet Jr. Seed Drills and Hoes. 


Ihave planted and tended 
this garden in my spare hours, and have not had to take your hands from the field to help me, as I did last 


The address of the manufacturers of these tools is S. L. ALLEN & CO. 229 Market Street, Phii- 


adelphia, Pa.; and you will do well to write for their 1881 catalogue, to see the new improvements I hear 


they have made for the coming season. 


Go in the house and send a postal card at once.” 


THE COMING STRAWBERRY. 


| AS LARGE 
FIRMER, 
BETTER 
FLAVOR- 
ED, MORE 


PRODUC- 
TIVE, AND MUCH EARLIER THAN THE SHARPLESS. After 
trial on various soils, I regard THE BIDWELL as 
the best. I have bought all the stock in the market, 
and it is so limited that I can sell only in very small 
quantities. Order promptly before it is exhausted. I 
also offer a superb stock of the Cuthbert Raspberry. 
Send for Price-List. Address, 

E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUITS! 


PLANTS for the million, at prices to suit the million. 
A superbly illustrated book, ‘*SUCCESS WITH 
SMALL FRUITS,” with very liberal offers. 

te Catalogues sent free. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. E . P a R oO E s 


THE ISBELL MOLE-TRAP. 
=] IT NEVER FAILS. 


Having been thoroughly convinced of 
the pressing need of some device for 
catching and destroying the under-ground 
mole which is overrunning cemeteries, 
parks, lawns, and gardens, no labor, ex- 
periment or expense has been spared in 
inventing and perfecting a trap which we 
do not hesitate to say will effectually meet 
the demand. 

It is acknowledged by all who have given 
it a trial as the best device ever invented 
for the puED Ose: When properly set it 
never allows the mole to escape, and no 
skill is required in setting it. 

Nothing but a small wooden pin is visi- 
ble in the track, which the mole is sure 
to run against, the slightest touch spring- 
ing the trap, which never fails to catch 
and kill the mole. 


Price, $2.00 Each. 


Sent to any address, by express, on receipt of 


price, by 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


NEW  VORK, JULY, 1881. 


Voll Now2: 


e A QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America, 


ONLY 25 CENTS A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 
DR. F. M. HEXAMER, : : Editor. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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THE FLOWER MISSION. 


Among the many praiseworthy charitable 
institutions of which New York City can 
boast, there is none actuated by a sense of 
more genuine benevolence and true kind- 
heartedness than the ‘‘ Flower Mission.” 

Some people imagine it sentimental and 
useless to carry flowers to hospital wards 
and to the sick-beds of wretched tenement- 
houses. It is true a bunch of flowers does 
not give shelter to the homeless nor food to 
the hungry; but there is a large class of 
unfortunates in this city whose bodily needs 
have already been provided for by other pub- 
lic institutions, and who still require aid. 
Thousands of young and old, reared in cheer- 
ful country homes, enticed by the treach- 
erous allurements of city life, have sacrificed 
everything to reach the coveted goal, only to 
find themselves prostrated and helpless on 
the hospital cot. Without money, without 
friends, without hope, they pine away, long- 
ing for the green meadows and shady woods 
so familiar to childhood days. It is in such 
eases that the unexpected gift of fresh flow- 
ers and the tender smiles of a gentle woman 
impart often a more efficacious stimulus to 
recovery than druggists’ medicines. The 
powerful curative influences of cheering 
mental impressions are admitted by all phy- 
sicians. 

We have a beautiful custom of strewing 
flowers upon the graves of our heroes and 
those who have sacrificed their lives to save 
their country. But, while thus honoring the 
memory of the dead with living green and 
brilliant flowers, let us not forget the suffer- 
ings of the living, and if there are any whose 
lives can be saved or whose last moments 
can be made happy by a gift of flowers, by 
all means let us tender them cheerfully. 

Those who have flower gardens can in no 
easier and less expensive way gladden some 
suffering fellow-beings than by offering a 
sharo of their superfluity. All the express 
companies entering the city deliver, free of 
charge, baskets and packages directed to the 
Flower Mission. Common and old-fashioned 
as well as wild flowers are as welcome as 
the rarest exotics. As soon as the flowers 
are received, the ladies connected with the 
Mission distribute them among the hospital 


patients and other sick people, and where- 
ever they may do the most good. 

To bring a bunch of flowers to the friend- 
less stranger, who, stricken down by sickness 
and privation, passes many a tedious day 
and weary night, in pain and despair, on his 
solitary cot; to let the lovely messengers 
from garden and field shed a ray of light and 
fragrance in the dingy cell, dispel its gloom, 
and tell in their own language how much 
beauty, love, and goodness there is in the 
world; and that, when his sufferings are 
ended by the endless sleep, his last glances 
may rest upon bright, living flowers, bring- 
ing back to his memory the happy days of 
former years; that the tender touch of the 
noble woman’s hand, who, in charity and 
love, comes to ease and cheer his last mo- 
ments, making them pass away, perhaps, 
in the dream of that most unselfish, most 
gentle, and most sacred love of 
even he has once been the recipient,—love 
which never dies—the love of a mother,— 
this is the aim of the Flower Mission. 

That with the cultivation and care of 
flowers we should also cultivate and improve 
our own character and disposition ; that they 
should teach us and that we should study the 
wonders and greatness of nature; that they 
should beautify our earth, our grounds, our 
rooms, our homes, and that their splendor 
and sweetness should become reflected upon 
our own minds and hearts, is the Mission of 
Flowers, 


which 


KIND WORDS. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is certainly a treasure.— 
P. L., Waverly, Ills. 


Your paper deserves to be in every homein Amet 
ica.—W. A. C., Charleston, S.C. 


What I have learned from your paper was worth ten 
times its value to me.—C. G. D., Taunton, Mass. 


[ value your little paper very much for its practical 
notes on gardening.—C. H. F’., Oconomewoe, Wis. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is just the paper people 
need—practical and trustworthy.—P. B. M., Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is excellent. It seems to 
be your aim to make each number a criterion ot the 


last.— Prof. W. R. L., Cornell University, N. Y. 


The only fault I have to find with your paper is 
that there is not enough of it, and that it does not 
come oftener. Raise the price to $1, and sendit every 
month.—H. C. F., Elmira, N. Y- 


Exchanges invited to make extracts, by giving credit. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


The care of the growing crops, and plant- | 


ing and sowing of ground which has become 


vacant by the removal of early Peas, Pota- | 


toes, etc., constitute the principal work in 
the Vegetable Garden during the midsum- 
mer months. 

All vacant spots should be filled with some 
guick-growing vegetables, and most kinds 
grow and mature much more rapidly now 
than those sown in early spring. Turnips, 
Cucumbers, Lettuce, Peas, 
Corn, Carrots may be sown during July; 


Beets, Beans, 


almost anything is better than weeds going 
to seed. 

Celery.—The planting of this peerless win- 
ter vegetable is one of the most important 


operations of this season. With few other 


CAULIFLOWERS, 

Among the unsolved problems which still 
puzzle the minds of the intelligent American 
market-gardeners, stands prominently the 
one how to succeed every year in raising 
maximum 
flowers. 
gives himself no trouble of mind about grow- 
ing paying crops of early Cabbages, Lettuce, 
Beets, or Onions with the present well-estab- 
lished practices now in common use. But 
with Cauliflowers the matter is 
They are capricious, becoming very respon- 
sive to good treatment one year, while the 
next year the crop, grown with the same care, 
results in failure. Very often, not more than 


crops 
The practical and trained gardener 


_ fifty per cent. of the number planted will 


crops has occurred such an entire revolution | 


in the modes of culture as in that of Celery. 
The amount of labor and expense formerly 
considered indispensable in its culture was 
hardly less formidable than that of under- 
draining «~ swamp. Now no more work and 
outlay are deemed necessary than in raising 
any other vegetable. 

It is not essential to apply an unlimited 
quantity of manure and to have the soil teem- 
ing with richness. Soil that will grow good 
early Beets, Onions, or Cabbages will, when 
properly prepared, produce full-sized stalks 
of the best varieties. 

Celery is preéminently adapted for a 
second crop. Ground which has been heavily 
dressed with stable manure in spring, and 
planted with early vegetables, is, after their 
removal, in the very best condition for the 
production of a good crop. 
ing or spading and fine mellowing of the 
soil is, of course, all-important. 

The old method of digging deep trenches 
to plant Celery in is now entirely out of use 
with progressive gardeners, and unless the 
soil is very rich, and deeper than in most 
gardens, if is detrimental rather than bene- 
ficial, and retards the growth of the plants. 

The time of planting may be extended 
through the entire month of July, and up to 
the middle of August, even; if a damp, 
cloudy day can be chosen for the work, so 
much the better. The rows should be 
marked out with a line, not closer together 
than three feet, and the plants set out six 
inches apart. Before transplanting, one- 
half of the tops and about one-third of the 
roots of the plants should be trimmed off 
with a sharp knife. They are then planted, 
by means of a common dibble, not deeper 
than they stood in the seed-bed. 

The hilling or bleaching should not be 
commenced until 


Thorough plow- 
gh y 


the stalks have grown 
about twelve inches high, previous to which 
the ground has to be kept loose and free 
trom weeds. In banking up, all the Jeaves 
and stalks should be held firmly together, so 
as to prevent the soil from entering between 
them, and covering the heart of the plant; it 
is also important to bear in mind that Celery 
should never be earthed up when its leaves 
are wet from rain or dew. 

for pickling, should not be 
planted before the latter part of June, and 
the season may be extended during the begin- 
ning and middle of July. Late-grown pickles 
are firmer and more uniform than early ones. 


Cucumbers, 


make large, compact heads. This uncertainty 


different. | 


of well-developed Cauh- | 


them growing, I have become thoroughly 
satisfied that they are more reliable for a 
crop. While they attain an equal size, they 
are fully up to the standard in quality. Ina 
lot of 3000 plants of the Algiers planted on 
my farm last year, over eighty-five per cent. 
grew to full size and made large, firm, com- 
pact heads, many of them measuring eight- 
een inches in diameter. 

As mentioned before, to grow Cauliflowers 
to full size, the soil must be rich and mellow. 
We usually plant them on ground after early 
Potatoes. The ground receives a liberal 


dressing of manure in the spring, at the time 


| of planting the Potatoes. The Potatoes are 


is not in consequence of any neglect or over- 


sight in preparing the ground, nor in the 
methods of cultivation, for I have known 
of where the 
ground was rich and the culture thorengh, 


dozens instanees of failure 


| from planting-time to the close of the grow- 


ing season. This serious and expensive 


_ obstacle has been partially overcome, of late 


years, by the introduction of some newer 
varieties, which are surer to head than the 
older kinds under the same treatment. 

In growing Cabbages, one may get a fair 
crop with light manuring and indifferent eul- 


EARLY ERFURT CAULIFLOWER. 


tivation. But it is a waste of time and money 
to risk this plan with Cauliflowers, no mat- 
ter whether the old or newer varieties are 
planted. To start right, the soil must be deep, 
mellow, and rich. This will be the first step 
toward insuring success in raising a crop of 
full-sized Cauliflowers. 

For the fall crop, the seed is sown, in the 
latitude of New York, from the first to the 
fifteenth of May, in a seed-bed in the open 
ground, The rows are usually a foot apart, 
and the seed sown thickly and covered lightly. 
When the young plants come through the sur- 
face they are very frequently attacked by the 
“Dlack fly,” and, unless these are checked, 
they will destroy every plant. My plan is, 
and has been for years, to soak some tobacco 
stems in water, and add to this some soft- 
soap and urine. With this mixture, diluted 
with water, the plants are syringed early in 
the morning, and then dusted with air- 
slacked lime. One or two applications of 
this mixture, in the way described, never 
fail to save the plants. It is simple, and 
not expensive. 

In former years, the varieties which were 
generally grown included the Half-Early 
Paris, Early Paris, Early London, and Wal- 
cheren. Of late years, the Erfurt Early 
Dwarf, Early Snowball, and the Algiers have 
taken the place of those named first, and, on 
my own farm, and wherever I have seen 


dug and marketed early in July, after which 
the ground is again manured, plowed, and 
harrowed. The plants are then set out in 
rows two and a half feet apart, and two 
feet apart in the rows. They are planted 
with the ordinary dibble, in precisely the 
same way that Cabbage plants are set. From 
this time on, the surface of the ground is 
kept loose and free from weeds and grass— 
in the open field by horse-tools, and in the 
garden with the common hand-hoe. 

The time of planting Cauliflowers for fall 
and early winter use, in the Middle and 
Northern States, may be extended from the 
end of June to the latter part of July, and 
even up to the first of August. Asa matter 
of course, common sense would dictate that 
the plants should be set out when the weather 
is cloudy and moist, and the soil damp. Cau- 
liflower plants are not so hardy as Cabbage 
plants, and will need a trifle more care when 
set out in the garden or open field. Once 
started, they will grow rank and thrifty. 
When grown solely for home consumption, it 
is the best plan to set part of the plants on 
or before the first of July, and the balance a 
couple or three weeks later. 

In the latter part of September, when the 
heads are forming, they need some protection 
from the hot sun. If left exposed, many of 
them will ‘‘ button,” as gardeners term it. A 
simple, effective, and cheap method of avoid- 
ing this is to go through the growing Cau- 
liflowers, and, when there is a head forming, 
turn a few of the long outside leaves over the 
center or head. By doing this they will grow 
compact, and become more sightly and valu- 
able, either for home use or market purposes. 


The American Wonder Pea.—If there are 
still any readers of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
who are doubting the wonderful productive- 
ness of this remarkable variety, the follow- 
ing, from a letter of a correspondent from 
Santa Clara, California, may cause them to 
modify their opinion : 

‘Having seen it stated that the American 
Wonder Pea had yielded as much as fifteen 
pods to one vine, I looked at my Peas, and 
selected a few single standing vines. I counted 
the pods, including all that had dropped the 
blossoms, filled and partly filled, and counted 
on the first vine examined twenty-seven pods; 
on the second twenty-five; on the third twen- 
ty-nine; and on the fourth thirty-five pods. 
Two days afterward, I was in the patch 
again, and counted on one vine forty-one 
pods that were filled and hardening, partly 
filled, or that had just dropped the blos- 
soms. The peculiarity of this Pea seems 
to be that it sends out a branch at every 
joint or leaf-stalk, and on these the fruit 
is borne.” 
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TURNIPS. 


The season for the growth of Turnips is so 
short that they fit into a garden nicely as a 
second crop, so that there need be scarcely 
any vacant spots during the latter part of 


summer. After the early Potatoes and Peas 


have been removed, some of the varieties of | 


the Swedish Turnips (another name for im- 
proved old-fashioned Ruta Bagas) may be 
planted as late as the middle of July. They 
will have ample time, if well hoed, to grow 
to a good table size. Overgrown Turnips 
are not desirable for the table, as they are 
coarse and pithy. Early planted ones are 
objectionable for the same reasons. There 
are white and yellow varieties of Swedes, 
nearly all globe-shaped, the Improved Amer- 
ican, Laing’s Improved, and Long White 
French being among the best. All Turnips 
of the Ruta Baga class should be planted in 
drills, with the plants from ten to fifteen 
inches apart and the rows from eighteen to 
twenty-four. 

The Flat Turnips, of which Red-Top Strap- 
Leaf and Purple Top are the best known, as 
well as the yellow-fleshed varieties repre- 
sented by Yellow Aberdeen and Yellow 
Stone, may be sown until August. The seed 
may be sown broadeast, but not too thick, or 


PURPLE-TOP WHITE GLOBE TURNIP. 


they will not bottom. Wood-ashes are excel- 
lent manure for Turnips, and a sprinkling of 
plaster (ground gypsum) on the young plants 
will always give them a fine start. In dry 
weather, an occasional sprinkling with house 
slops stimulates their growth. A very small 
plot of ground may be made to yield a 
large crop of Turnips, which may be useful 
on the table, and are more nutritious than is 
generally supposed. When Pota- 
toes are high, the globe varieties of 
Turnips, in a measure, take their 
place, and furnish requisite vege- 
table food. In dry weather, the 
seed should be covered at least 
half an inch deep; when the ground 
is moist, the seed can be covered 
sufficiently with a garden rake. 


POTATO ONIONS, OR ‘‘MULTI- 
PLIERS,” 

I notice that the editor of THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN is quoted in 
the ‘‘ Tribune” as saying that the 
fault of this variety of Onion is that 
they are not good keepers. Ibelieve 
that there is more than one ‘‘ variety ” of the 
Multiplier, or Potato Onion. In fact, I know 
there is. For many years I tried without 


| 
| 


would give an increase of large, handsome 
Onions sufficiently great to yield a profit 
equal to the best black seed kinds. Seven 
years ago I found such a variety, and have 


CLUMP OF POTATO ONIONS, 


grown it extensively ever since. This variety, 
properly handled, is by far the best keeping 
Onion that is grown. They are ripe for har- 
vest in this latitude (forty-five degrees N.) 
July 15th. When gathered carefully, dried 
under cover, bunched upon wisps of straw 
in peck bunches, and hung in a cool, dry cel- 
lar, they will certainly keep a year, and, I 
believe, much longer. In fact, when so man- 
aged, they never sprout until put in the 
ground, or otherwise subjected to moisture. 
As to rotting, if well ripened, well cured, 
and not kept in a warm place, rotting never 
oceurs except as a consequence of bruising. 
But Onions bruise easily. To insure such 
perfect keeping as I speak of, every Onion 
must be handled like an egg. The work 
must be intrusted only to reliable help. The 
Onions must not be thrown about in pulling, 
or dumped from baskets, barrows, or carts 
in housing. An Onion dropped two feet 
upon a hard floor is spoiled for keeping over 
winter. If these precautions are observed, 
the largest stock, bunched and hung to the 
cellar beams as above mentioned, will win- 
ter perfectly. My losses will not average 
two per cent. from all causes. The small 
Onions keep equally well spread upon well- 
ventilated shelves, not over three inches 
deep, in the sand-cellar. In color they resem- 
ble the Danvers, but are a shade darker. In 


size they equal or exceed that variety, but 
are flatter than the best type. 
they are excellent. 


In quality 
Well cultivated, the 


MOSS CURLED PARSLEY. 


yield is about twelve-fold. There is no 


waste, every bulb being perfect for seed or | tings during winter. 


LETTUCE MILDEW, 


The market-gardeners in several localities 
have suffered more or less from the attacks 
of this fungus pest, which, in its methods of 
working and microscopic structure, is very 
much like the grape mildew, a description of 
which is given on another page of this num- 
ber. Its damaging effect, especially on early 
foreed Lettuce, has been so serious that, in 
some eases, the growth of Lettuce has been 
abandoned because of its destructive preva- 
lence 
outside of the market-gardens in the neigh- 
borhood of large cities, where Lettuce has 
been grown upon the same ground for a num- 
There is but little to suggest 
in the way of remedies. 


At present if is not much known 


ber of years. 
There is an objec- 
tion to using Flowers of Sulphur, as the foli- 
age is the portion to be dusted and also that 


which is eaten. Lime sprinkled upon the 


| affeeted plants has proved of considerable 


value in some cases. If a soil upon which 
Lettuce has been grown for a time has be- 
come foul, so to speak, if had better be 
planted to some other crop, and the pest 


eradicated by starvation. 


RED-TOP STRAP-LEAVED TURNIP. 


PARSLEY, 


The usual time for sowing Parsley 
market purposes is early spring. 


for 
The seed 
is then sown in a deep, rich, loamy soil, 
and as it is very slow in coming up, a few 
Radish seeds are generally sown with it, 
which, sprouting quickly, mark the rows bet- 
ter and facilitate early cultivation. The tops 
are cut off in June and again in 
September. During November the 
roots are dug and heeled in thickly 
in cold frames for early winter, 
and in shallow trenches for later 
use. 

In a small way, for family use, 
Parsley may be sown in shallow 
to 
deep, or in flower-pots, as late as 
August. 


boxes, say four five inches 
Where there is a green- 
house, the space under the front 
staging is the best place for these 
they 
may be kept in a light cellar or 
kitchen 


oceasional 


during winter; otherwise 


near a window, where, 


with an appleation 
of liquid manure, the plants will 
thrive splendidly and afford several cut- 


The ‘‘Moss Curled” 


market. I need not say that I esteem this is the most desirable variety for gar: 
suecess to find an Onion of this class that | variety highly. 


nishing. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Strawberries. — The draws to its 
close, and those who have had an insufficient 
supply of berries, and have neglected to set 
out new beds during the spring, will be anx- 
ious to learn how to provide a sufficiency for 
another year. Under the old plan, the ground 
for a new bed would have to be prepared dur- 
ing summer, and the plants set out in Sep- 
tember, producing about one-third of a crop 
next season; but now, thanks to the Potting 
System, operations may be commenced at 
once, and nearly a full crop of first- 
class berries realized in less than a 
year. 

These Potted Plants, which are 
now sold by most plant-growers and 
dealers, are produced by sinking 
small flower-pots in the ground, di- 
rectiy under the Strawberry-plants 
just forming. Thus the young plant 
strikes root in the soil within the 
pot, and when, a few weeks later, 
it is detached from its parent, not 
only every root and fiber is pre- 
served, but remains in the same 
position in which it grew—an ad- 
vantage which is not attainable in 
the ordinary way of planting. 

For shipment, the plants are 
shaken out of the pots with the en- 
tire ball of roots and soil intact, each 
one wrapped in a piece of paper 
and packed like other potted plants, 
in which condition they will stand 
safely a journey of two weeks or 
more. On receipt of the plants, 
they should, if found to be dry, be 
watered freely before being taken 
out of the box, to prevent the 
crumbling off of the soil. The 
little balls are then dug into the 
thoroughly prepared 
ground, not deeper than to be barely 
covered with soil. In dry weather, 
a thorough soaking with water, 
after planting, is desirable. 

The after treatment does not 
differ from that of spring-planted 
Strawberries. The ground has to 
be kept loose and mellow and free 
from weeds, and, if berries of the 
largest size are desired, all runners 
must be cut off before they become 
rooted in the soil. <A piece of 
ground from which Early Peas or 
Potatoes have just been removed 
offers a most suitable place for a 
new bed; and even an old Strawberry bed, if 
no other spot is available, may, after thorough 
working and manuring, be successfully re- 
planted with potted plants. 

Raspberries and Blackberries require similar 
treatment. The suckers, which spring up all 
around the stools, have to be eut off with a 
sharp hoe, or scuffle-hoe. Of the new shoots 
from the main plants, not more than four 
should be left for next year’s bearing; and 
these, unless tied to stakes or trellises, should 
be topped when about three and a half to 
four feet high. This induces the formation 
of strong upright stems, which will be stout 
enough to uphold the fruit without support. 
For immediate propagation, the young suck- 
ers may be transplanted during rainy weather. 


season 


previously 


THE BIDWELL STRAWBERRY. 

As ‘to-morrow never comes,” so it seems 
that the coming Strawberry never comes, but 
is constantly coming. The air still resounds 
with the roar of the coming Sharpless, when 
already the mighty boom of the coming Bid- 
well is heard in the near distance. Its ad- 
vance guard showed itself last year on the 
exhibition tables of the New York Horticult- 
ural Society, in the shape of a plate of mag- 
nificent berries. We were so favorably 
impressed with their good qualities that we 
requested the exhibitor, Rey. E. P. Roe, to 
give his experience with this variety to our 
readers. He writes as follows: 

“Tt is my practice to obtain about every_ 


THE BIDWELL STRAWBERRY. 


thing new inthe way of small fruits from year 
to year, and to set them out in trial beds, where 
their comparative merits can be seen at a 
glance. Too often their demerits or medi- 
ocrity are so clearly and promptly shown that 
I quietly dig them under, and, as far as I am 
concerned, relegate them to the obscurity 
they so richly deserve. Among these can- 
didates, however, here and there one will 
assert its superiority, and occasionally one 
will give such promise as to invite the widest 
trial. About three years ago I received some 
plants from Mr. T. T. Lyon, of Michigan, 
under the name of the Bidwell, and they 
were treated as the others. With Mr. Lyon’s 
assistance I am trying to trace the origin of 


| this variety, but will not give the information 


in my possession until we can speak more 
definitely. As far as I can judge from two 
years’ trial, it is a descendant of our hardy 
native species—the Fragaria Virginiana—and 
will therefore prove to be adapted to a wide 
range of country. At any rate, it soon took 
the lead of all my novelties, and during the 
past year of unparalleled drought I failed to 
see wherein it was surpassed by any of the 
standard kinds. Mr. Charles Downing and 
Mr. Peter B. Mead, who saw it in bearing, 
were prompt in saying it was more promising 
than any of my new kinds. Every plant was 
literally loaded with fruit, which averaged 
as large as that of the Sharpless, and was 
brighter colored, better flavored, and firmer. 
Of the question of firmness, how- 
ever, I shall not yet speak un- 
hesitatingly, for all berries are 
comparatively firm in a dry sum- 
mer, and I do not believe in indis- 
criminate praise any more than in 
sweeping censure. The perfect 
Strawberry has not yet been dis- 
covered, and probably never will 
be. As is true of nearly all the 
larger varieties, the first berries 
are occasionally cockscombed ; but 
the great bulk are very uniform in 
the shape indicated by the cut, and 
the entire crop averaged large. A 
tendency to a green tip, when the 
rest of the berry was red, was the 
only fault mentioned by Mr. Lyon— 
a fault that did not oceur during 
the last hot, dry season on my 
place, but which, on general princi- 
ples, is almost inseparable from 
long, conical berries. I am satis- 
fied of this, however, that the Bid- 
well will redden thoroughly if left 
on the vines until ripe. I have 
never seen the slightest tendency 
to a hard, tough end, that deforms 
some kinds. It is not according to 
nature that a conical berry should 
color at the tip as soon as near to 
the calyx, and all fruits deserve 
time to ripen. On my place the 
Bidwell is an early berry, following, 
but a few days later, the Duchess 
and Wilson, and thus it does not 
interfere with the larger and later 
berries, and supplies the need of 
an early showy market berry. One 
of its peculiarities is a tendency to 
make an enormous stool, even in 
the propagating beds. Under hill 
culture on rich land it would pro- 
duce a superb crop of magnifi- 
cent berries, that would bring the 
highest price. Is this the coming 
Strawberry? I don’t know. I think it is, 
and I prove my faith by planting it more 
largely than any other. Only after it has 
been grown successfully from Nova Scotia 
to Florida, and from Maine to California, 
can we know whether it is the coming 
berry. I can only say, it is the most promis- 
ing novelty that Ihave seen. The fact that 
the Bidwell endured last summer’s unparal- 
leled drought better than any variety on my 
place, and thrived splendidly on light soils, 
speaks well for its prospects in the South as 
well as the North.” 

[We have lately received most favorable 
reports from other localities, and the mag- 
nificent berries at recent exhibitions seem 
to justify Mr. Roe’s expectations.—ED. ] 
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RASPBERRIES ON SANDY SOIL. 


When Raspberries are to be grown on poor, 
sandy land, the best mode of preparation is 
to open during autumn deep furrows with two 
horses, six to eight feet apart; then to dig 
and haul enough tide-water muck to fill in 
the furrows, which will be thoroughly frozen 
before spring, and at the approach of warm 
weather will crumble and become mellow, so 
as to spread evenly; then apply a good coat 
of ground bone or hair manure along the 
rows, aud set the plants two or three 
feet apart, requiring about two thousand 
plants per acre. Bone, hoof, horn, hair, or 
any refuse animal matter is well adapted to 
promote the growth of Raspberries. 

Muck is a valuable addition to poor, 
sandy land; it gives a better color and sub- 
stance to the soil, absorbs and retains warmth 
and moisture, for which both Raspberry and 
Blackberry roots show a great partiality by 
following the muck deposit and making a 
more vigorous growth there than elsewhere. 

Such treatment prepares a good foundation 
for carrying a Raspberry crop through a spell 
of dry weather without suffering from drought. 
Potatoes or other vegetables may be grown 
between the rows, the widest way, the first 
summer; after that the Raspberries will re- 
quire the whole space, 

The cultivation is very simple. Stir the 
ground frequently with horse and cultivator 
to keep down grass and weeds, being careful 
the latter part of summer not to disturb by 
deep culture the small roots feeding near the 
surface. 


PEACH YELLOWS. 


This destructive plague is still causing a 
great amount of damage in many Peach-grow- 
ing localities. In return for much valuable 
information received through the columns of 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, permit me to say to 
its readers that I have saved my trees by 
scraping away the earth a little from around 
the roots, and forming a dish or hole to hold 
about four to six quarts, and filling it with 
boiling-hot soap-suds, once a week, until the 
grubs or borers are effectually cooked. The 
day following each application, place the 
earth back around the roots until the suds are 
used again. I am inclined to think the dis- 
ease is caused by poisoning from these borers 
at the roots, and that the alkali in the suds 
acts like medicine to the human system. 
Whatever the theory may be, I know that 
neither Westchester County nor all New Jer- 
sey can show finer Peaches than I have raised 
the past few years from the pits. I planted 
nothing but pits from choice fruit. One other 
suggestion permit me to make: that if the 
ground is properly prepared, and pits are 
planted just where the tree is desired to 
grow, the tree will live twice as long as trans- 
planted and bedded ones. H. K. Minurr. 


[It is now well known that the Yellows are 
caused by a minute fungus growth at the 
roots, gradually spreading through every 
part of the trees. Analysis of the fruit and 
leaves shows a deficiency of ash; and to 
supply this, soap-suds, lye, or wood-ashes 
form ready means. The application of hot 
suds or lye is more efficacious than when 
used cold, and the boiling liquids do not in- 
jure the trees in the least. As arule, grafted 
or bedded trees are not so long-lived as nat- 
ural ones.—ED. | 


SOME INJURIOUS FUNGI. 


Fungi, the plural of Fungus, is the name 
given to a class of flowerless plants of which 
the Mushroom and Toadstools are the most 
conspicuous and familiar examples. Unlike 
most ordinary plants, Fungi have no seeds 
or leaves, or even stems and roots, in the 
sense that these four terms are used with 
regard to trees and shrubs. Their structure 
is of the simplest kind, being entirely cellu- 
lar—that is, made up of small sacs placed 
side by side, and end to end, with no such 
thing as ducts or vessels, bark or wood. 

Like all other living things, the Fungi 
have methods of reproducing their kind. <As 
the formation of seed is the end and aim of 
flowering plants, so the production of spores 
is the final act of the Fungus. 
spores are alike in function but widely differ- 
ent in structure. The seed contains a little 
plant (embryo), while a spore has no such 
structure within its cell-wall or coat. 

The Fungi that most interest the orchard- 
ist and gardener are microscopic, and, though 
very minute, frequently do serious damage. 
Let us glance first at the 


AMERICAN GRAPE MILDEW. 


This Fungus is best observed on the leaves 
of the Grape, where it makes patches of yel- 


lowish brown on the upper side, while a | 
white frost is on the corresponding under | 


The smooth-leaved varieties show the | Must, by some means, weaken the growth, 


side, 
mildew best, as it is not obseured by the 
erowth of hairs. Further than a white, pow- 
dery appearance it is not to be determined 
without the use of the compound microscope. 
With it the powder resolves itself into small 
bodies, oval in shape, which are spores, and 
have been produced in large numbers upon 
minute branches of the Fungus. The threads 
or filaments of the mildew run in all diree- 
tions in the tissue of the Grape leaf, and 
fruit also, and rob it of nourishment out of 
which to form the spores. The mildew 
makes its appearance at any date, from June 
to September, the time depending much upon 
the character of the weather, a warm, moist 


ment. 

Flowers of Sulphur, sprayed upon the 
leaves from below by means of a bellows 
early in the season, as soon as signs of the 


Seeds and | 


| orchards with grass. 


Fungus are seen, is the remedy for Grape | 


mildew. Anything that weakens the Grape- 
vine, as early and over bearing, will tend to 
the development of mildew. The strong, 


thick-leaved varieties, like the Concord, are | 
less affected than thin-leaved and tender | 


ones. 
THE PEACH CURL 


Is a prevalent and injurious deformity that 
has been ascribed to plant-lice, but is caused 
by a minute Fungus. This parasite makes 
its appearance as soon as the Peach-leaves 
begin to unfold, and causes them to twist 
and roll until their natural shape is almost 
entirely lost. The Fungus grows within the 
tissue of the leaf, the affected portions soon 
becoming spongy and frequently of a bright 
red color. The young stems are sometimes 
distorted. All the affected parts soon turn 
brown, wither, and die. The remedy is 
to remove the diseased parts with a knife 
and burn them, to prevent the spread of the 
“Curl Fungus.” If thrown down, the spores 
may ripen, and the work will have been 
largely in vain, 


SEEDING ORCHARDS. 


As to the treatment of Apple orchards, we 
know that when they are established on light 
gravelly or sandy soils they require period- 
ical applications of manure, that the ground 
should also be kept loose by shallow plow- 
ing, and afterward to be surface-stirred 
with the harrow or eultivator—all of which 


_ is requisite to maintain a proper degree of 


fertility. 

We have learned that to sow grass on the 
surface of the orchard planted in such soils 
is simply the first step toward the destrue- 
tion of the trees, so far as regards their 
fruit-bearing capacities. 
now considering 


Of course, we are 
ordinary condition and 
management, for it is quite practical, merely 
considering it as a question of possibility, to 
so enrich the surface of even the lightest of 
soils as to obviate necessity of further sur- 
face culture. 

On the other hand, we may imagine the 
ease of an orchard placed in a condition of 
things very much the reverse of the one we 
have considered. In this the soil is a strong, 
rich loam, perhaps with a preponderance of 
clay in its composition, and the trees are 
growing vigorously, and for some years have 
been making a great quantity of wood and 
but very little fruit. 

When a case of this kind occurs, we know 
that in order to produce fruitfulness we 


and the most available means is to cover the 
This will have a tend- 
ency to check the growth of the shoots, 
and as a consequence favor the production of 
fruit. This isin accordance with the general 
law that ‘whatever tends to weaken a plant 
favors the production of flowers and fruit, 
and whatever tends to the luxuriant growth 
of leaves and branches is unfavorable to the 
production of fruit.” 

Therefore it is that the question as to 
whether orchards should be kept in grass or 
cultivated like a corn-field cannot be an- 
swered with regard to orchards in general; 
but when the question is applied to any 


spell being most favorable for its develop- | particular orchard it admits of a definite 


answer, the condition of the trees (and soil) 
indicating what the answer will be.— William 
Saunders, before the Potomae Fruit-Growers. 


PROFITS IN PEACHES. 

A prominent fruit-grower of Georgia writes 
thus: ‘‘I have just received the returns from 
three one-third-bushel crates of Peaches which 
I shipped to New York on May 30th. The net 
proceeds for the three crates, after deducting 
freight and commission, amounted to thirty- 
two dollars. This is, perhaps, the highest price 
ever realized by any Georgia fruit-grower for 
the first shipment, and highly satisfactory.” 
Which we do not doubt in the least. The 
wonder only is that every planter in the 
South does not embark in Peach-growing 
when a bushel of fruit gives him as large a 
profit as an acre of cotton. 


Raising New Strawberries.—A man has 
about as much chance to raise a new Straw- 
berry, superior to every old variety, as he 
has to draw the great prize in the Havana 
lottery. 


A good mulch is a better preventive against 
drought than watering. 
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THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


We might have had enough,—enough 
For every want of ours, 

Por luxury, medicine, and toil,— 
And yet haye had no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
tequireth noue to grow, 

Nor does it need the Lotus tlower 
To make the river tlow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wheretore, wherefore were they made 
And dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night? 


Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passeth by? 


Our outward hfe requires them not, 
Then wherefore lad they birth ? 
To minister delight to man— 
To beantity the earth. 


To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 
Por whoso careth for the tlowers 
Will much more care for Him. 
—Mary Howiti. 


THE TUBEROSE, 


( Polianthes tuberosa.) 

The original, single variety is a native of 
India, and has for many years been grown in 
Jarge quantities in Southern France, where 
the flowers are used for manufacturing per- 
fumery. 

The double variety, which is now almost 
exclusively used for garden purposes, is very 
much superior to the single one in the size and 
appearance of the flowers. Owing to the easy 
manner in which they can be cultivated, they 
are found in almost every garden, while their 
and clear white color have 
made them very desirable for all sorts of 


rich perfume 


floral designs. 

To make the flowering of Tuberoses a suc- 
cess, it is indispensable to procure sound 
bulbs, of good size. If the center of the bulb, 
or ‘‘ flower-germ,” is not perfectly sound, it 
is hopeless to expect flowers; and any bulb, 
be it ever so large, that has flowered once, 
will not bloom again. 

It is a common mistake among amateurs to 
Fre- 
quently, the flower-germ in large bulbs has 


select the largest bulbs, when buying. 


been so far advanced as to get killed or 
injured by the drying process which the bulbs 
have to undergo to keep them sound over 
winter. A medium-sized, well-formed bulb, 
with a hard, sharp-pointed neck, is the kind 
to be recommended, as these can, with proper 
treatment, be depended upon to flower suec- 
cessfully. There is no way of telling, in the 
dry bulb, the difference between the single 
and double variety ; the buyer is depending 
solely on the honesty of the dealer. I think 
it well, however, to remark here that it is not 
always the fault of the dealer if what is sold 
as the double comes single. The double va- 
riety is only a sport of the single one, origi- 


nally produced by garden cultivation, and it 
is not a very uncommon occurrence to see 
them running back again, especially if the 
bulbs are grown in the same ground for a 
number of years. 

Before planting the bulbs, all the little 
bulblets, or ‘‘ sets,” which are always attach- 
ed to the main bulb, should be removed, as 
well as the sprouts or eyes that may be show- 
ing on the sides of the bulb. By this opera- 
tion, all the strength and nourishment that 
are contained in the bulb will be preserved 
for the development of the flowers. 

The proper time for planting, in this vicin- 
ity, is the latter part of May or beginning of 
June. Itis of no advantage to plant Tube- 
roses before the soil is thoroughly warm. The 
bulbs should be placed at least three inches 
under the surface of the soil, and will do best 
in rich, warm, sandy ground, exposed to the 
full sun, 

If wanted for early flowering, the bulbs 
may be planted about the first of March, 
in small pots, with clear sand or sandy soil, 
placed in a hot-bed, and replanted in larger 


THE PEARL TUBEROSE. 


(One-half the average size.) 


pots, with rich soil, as soon as started. They 
| must not be planted out, or left uncovered, 
before the end of May. 

The ‘‘ Pearl” Tuberose, a variety of later 
| introduction, and, in general respects, similar 
to the old double, bears somewhat larger 
flowers, on considerably shorter and stronger 
stalks. Although the flowers of this variety 
do not keep as long as those of the old kind— 
a consideration of some importance to the 
professional florist—its dwarf habit makes 
it most valuable for greenhouse cultivation. 


HARDY AZALEAS, 


Probably no readers of THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN have ever visited an Azalea house 
when its inmates were in flower without 
being lost in wonder and admiration at the 
variety, intensity, and delicacy of coloring 
there displayed, or wishing to be able to 
transfer some of these floral beauties to their 
open grounds. 

Azalea indica alba has been for a long time 
one of the leading and most popular white 
varieties, and till within a few years its cult- 
| ure has been confined to the greenhouse and 


conservatory, under the impression that it 
was not hardy. 

A few years ago, some one discovered acci- 
dentally that it was not so tender as was 
supposed; and, seeing the statement, I vent- 
ured to procure a plant and set it in front of 
my house, south of the steps leading to 
the piazza, thus protecting it from the rude 
blasts of the north and west winds. This 
was, perhaps, half a dozen years ago. The 
experiment has proved a suecess from the 
start, and year after year (from the middle 
to the last of May) the pleasure and satis- 
faction deepen and increase. Last season 
the spring blossoms were, from some cause, 
not very profuse, and it took on the novel 
freak (perhaps by way of atonement) of 
blooming sparingly, at intervals, all through 
the summer and fall till frost came, so that I 
had about concluded to forego any flowers 
this spring; but to my agreeable surprise it 
has produced a greater profusion of blossoms 
than ever. It has attracted a great deal of 
attention from visitors and passers-by, and 
many people, even florists, have been sur- 
prised to learn that it has had no more 
protection than the house affords. Thus em- 
boldened, I next ventured to set a number 
farther away to the south-east of the house, 
but where the west and north winds sweep 
around it fearfully. This, also, was a success, 
and last spring I made another venture by 
setting one hundred plants in nursery rows, 
fully exposed. The extraordinary drought 
and intense heat of last summer proved too 
much for some of them, and may have im- 
paired the vitality of others so as to affect 
their hardiness; at all events, I find some 
more or less injured this spring, while others 


' do not seem hurt in the least, and are show- 
| ing a few flowers. 


A plant that has success- 
fully passed through two such extremes as 
the past year has presented may, I think, 
justly lay claim to hardiness in this latitude. 
Still I would recommend, to insure safety, 
to plant them on the lee side of buildings or 
shrubbery. A little protection of this kind 
will do no harm, even if not necessary. 

In planting groups of shrubbery, this and 
other Azaleas might appropriately form the 
border, on account of their slow growth and 
dwarf habit. Possibly there may be other 
varieties of this class that would prove 
hardy on trial, but if not, we have them 
in the class known as Ghent Azaleas. 
As a companion to the above white, I pur- 
chased at the same time a Gloria Mundi, 
a variety of the Ghent family, and planted 
it on the opposite side of the steps. This 
also has become established, and proved 
every way satisfactory. Its flowers are deep 
orange, quite as handsome in their way as the 
other, blooming a week or ten days later. 
Since commencing to bloom it has not failed 
to put on its royal robes annually save once, 
and this failure was due to the ‘ cussed” 
sparrows eating out all the flower-buds. Of 
course, if I ever had any love for the little 
pugnacious chatterboxes, I lost it then, and it 
has never returned. 

There are no doubt other Ghent Azaleas 
quite as desirable as the one named above, 
but my experience has been limited to this 
variety only. 

In most soils, Azaleas thrive well without 
further preparation than deep working; in 
others, however, an addition of leaf-mold 
becomes necessary to make them succeed 
and grow thriftily. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These are frequently almost forgotten until 
some morning in October, when we find most 
of our summer pets destroyed or disfigured 
by the first slight frost. Then, as in war, we 
await the result and count up our losses, and 
find amongst the scathless none to come 
out so bravely as the Chrysanthemums. A 
frost of six or eight degrees does not harm 
them in the least, and in sheltered positions 
even as much as ten or twelve degrees does 
no material damage to the opening blossoms. 

There is a remarkably wide range of color 
and shape of flower, stature of plant and size 
of bloom among the varieties now cultivated. 

Pompones, or Lilliputians, are varieties 
with very small flowers, from the size of a 
cent to that of a twenty-five-cent piece, 
mostly flowering from the first of 
October to the middle of November. 

Intermediates average the size of 
a half-dollar, or a trifle larger. To 
this section belong what are known 
as Anemone flowered or quilled Pom- 
pones. Some of these are early- 
flowering, but the majority do not 
bloom fully until after the first week 
in November. 

Large-flowering. — These are the 
most symmetrical and compact in 
form. Some have petals so com- 
pletely turned to the center as to form 
nearly a cirele, and are known as i- 
curved varieties, in size from two and 
a half to four and a half inches in 
diameter; others, with petals flat and 
bending outwardly over each other, 
as in the Victoria Aster, are known 
as reflered. These are large, also, but 
are exceeded in size by the Anemone 
flowered, a class with flowers of from 
three to five inches in diameter. 

Japanese.—In these we have the 
most grotesque shapes and forms 
imaginable. Some have quite globe- 
shaped flowers, with the petals finely 
divided or cut so as to form a ball of 
fringe ; others have long, wavy petals - 
hanging in the most careless and 
graceful manner ; another section has 
peculiarly twisted, curled, and vari- 
ously marked flowers, arranged in 
many different forms, making them 
appear artificial rather than natural. 

Between their various colors there is a 
very wide range, from the purest white to 
the very deepest velvet maroon, through all 
shades of orange, brown, yellow, pink, bronze, 
various purples and crimsons, with combina- 
tions of two or more colors in many varieties. 

The cultivation of the Chrysanthemum is 
of the easiest and most simple deseription, 
and no plant is more grateful for a little at- 
tention. Procure young plants to begin with, 
in a dozen or more varieties—a few from 
each section. This should have been done a 
few weeks ago, but it is even now not too 
late. Plant them in good soil, with a fair 
proportion of rotten manure spaded in to a 
good depth, and place them so that they are 
not too crowded, say from two and a half to 
three feet apart, either in the mixed border 
or bed by themselves. A north-easterly or 
south-easterly position, where they can have 
a slight shade for a few hours during the 
afternoon of our very hot summer days, is the 
best. Never allow them to wilt, if possible. 
A soaking of water once or twice a week 
will be sufficient to prevent this. 


As the plants grow, place a good strong 
stick to each, and tie securely but not too 
tightly. When the plants are six or seven 
inches high, pinch out the top; this will 
induce lateral growth and bushy plants. 
Continue pinching the shoots until the mid- 
dle of July, after which time they should be 
allowed to grow undisturbed. To produce 
large plants, add more stakes and tie each 
shoot horizontally. This induces a bushy and 
compact growth, and if the plants are en- 
couraged with frequent doses of liquid ma- 
nure, each one will grow to from one and 
a half to two feet in diameter by the first 
of October. After the buds are of a good 
size, the plants may be easily lifted and 
potted into good-sized pots, for removal 


either to the greenhouse or windows. A week | 
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ANEMONE FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


before they are to be taken wp, cut with | 


a good sharp spade, garden trowel, or knife, 
clean around the plant a circle an inch or 
two larger than the pots to be used, dig 
away the soil outside the circle to the depth 
of two or three inches, and give a thorough 
soaking of water; if the plants show signs 
of wilting, sprinkle the whole plant over a 
few times. Young roots will then form inside 
the ball. When the plants are lifted, rub 
off a little more of the soil, or, what is better, 
wash it off, place carefully in the pots, soak 
thoroughly with water, 
place for a few days, and then, as the nights 
get colder, remove to a sheltered place where 
plenty of air and an occasional sprinkling of 
the whole plant can be given, until the flowers 
begin to expand, when no more sprinkling is 
necessary; but never allow the plant to be 
dry until through flowering. 

Many of the varieties are perfectly hardy, 
but all do better with a slight protection, 
which may of a few 
branches, a slight covering of old hay, straw, 
leaves, or any litter, or they may be removed 


consist evergreen 


| 


stand in a shady | 


and laid under the shelter of 
under evergreens. 


any fence cr 


To obtain the best results in Chrysanthe- 
mum culture, new pieces—suckers from the 
old stems—should be planted in April, and 
not more than two or three shoots in each 
place. [For the accompanying’ illustration 
we are indebted to Gardening Illustrated. } 


LARKSPURS, 

It may seem rather late to write about 
sowing seeds of annual plants just now ; and 
soit is to obtain any advantage of them the 
That is not my object, but to 
impress upon the amateur the advantage to 


present year. 


be obtained next year by attending this year 
to work too often deferred until spring. 
Among the more ornamental and 
desirable plants that adorn the flower- 
garden in the early summer, none are 
more so than Rocket and Branching 
Larkspurs. They are classed as hardy 
annuals, and are frequently, as well 
the same class, sown 


as others in 


in the spring. Treated in this way 
they are commonly failures, as the 
hot summer sun forees them into 
premature flowering before they have 
perfected their growth and gained 
sufficient strength, and they conse- 
quently display but a meager appear- 
ance compared to what they would 
if properly treated. 

Looking forward to having them 
as they should be another season, 
it is well to bear in mind to sow 
seed at the proper time this year, 
to obtain that result; and that 
from the first to the middle of Sep- 
There is no 


is 


tember, or even later. 
mystery about sowing, and the direc- 
tions for doing so are usually found 
printed on the 
from the seedsman. 


packages received 
The seed germi- 
nates readily, and should be sown 
To 
have a sufficiency of plants for the 
allotted space, sow rather thickly, 
and when the plants have attained 
to a few leaves, thin out by destroy- 


where the plants are to remain. 


ing the weaker ones and where they 
crowd each other, leaving the re- 
mainder about four 
Tf in an exposed situation, a slight protection 


inches apart. 
of leaves or straw may be given them when 
severe weather sets in. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the soil should be enriehed 


/ and well pulverized before sowing, as that 
might be said to be an invariable condition 


The 
same mode of treatment may be applied with 


for the successful culture of any plant. 


equal advantage to China and Japan Pinks, 
Godetias, Erysimum, and in fact to the whole 
list of hardy annuals. 


PANSIES. 
To the 
must be light, finely sifted, well-drained, and 


insure success, soil for Pansies 


moderately moist; the seed scattered evenly 


and dusted over with not more than one- 


eighth of an inch of soil at the utmost; then 
The 
pots or beds have to be kept completely 


pressed down gently with a board. 


shaded, and watered with a very fine sprink 
ler, enough only to keep the soil from be- 
coming dry. The seeds germinate in from 


eight to twelve days, after which the shading 


' should be gradually removed. 
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MANAGEMENT OF LAWNS. 

It is too late in the season to make a lawn 
this year, but all not in possession of this 
source of pleasure should resolve to have one 
A beautiful stretch of 
and this is what 


the coming spring. 
well-kept velvety green turf 


is understood as a lawn—can be secured by | 


having the soil deep, rich, and mellow before 
seeding, and then caring for it ever after- 
ward. 
of well-rotted and finely divided barn-yard. 
manure, or some more concentrated fertilizer, 
as bone-dust, guano, ashes, ete. These lat- 
ter can be applied in small doses at any time 
through the year, but it is best just before 
a rain, that the water may carry the fertilizer 
directly to the roots of the grass, thus giving 
quick returns. After the lawn is established, 
next to the feeding comes the cutting of it. 
A lawn, to look at its best, should be cut at 
least once a week, and, in the more rapid- 


The plant-food should be in the form | 


indow' 


AND GREENHOUSE. 


PELARGONIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 

This is commonly known as Lady Washing- 
ton Geranium, and has innumerable varieties, 
embracing many colors with various and dis- 
tinct markings. Some have spots on all 
the petals, others only on the two upper 
ones; again some have fringed and wavy 
margins, and yet others produce flowers as 
round and smooth as the most perfect Pansy. 

Their general management requires care 
and more attention than the ordinary Geran- 
iums to insure success. Our illustration, 
for which we are indebted to Gardening Illus- 
trated, shows what can be done with proper 
management. The specimen represented is a 
plant three years old, about three feet six 
inches in diameter, and grown in a pot ten 
inches in diameter. 

To produce the best results, propagation 


| chance to get on even terms. 


ally grow the strongest, and these should be 
tied down first, so as to give the lower ones a 
This brings 
us to about the middle of December. If it is 
desirable to grow as large plants as possible, 
another repotting into pots two sizes larger 


| will be necessary, but if plants are wanted 


for ordinary decorative purposes, repotting 
need not be done before the first of Febru- 
ary. The shoots should be stopped a few 
days previous to repotting, and the tying 
and training attended to from time to time, 
as necessary. As the days lengthen, and 
the sun gets stronger, the plants will require 
more water, and on very bright days syringe 
occasionally, but avoid keeping the foliage 
constantly wet. During the dullest weather 
maintain a temperature of fifty to fifty-five 
degrees Fahr. Keep free from aphis or 
green fly (for no plant suffers more than this 
from their attacks) by fumigating with 
tobacco once a week. 

By the middle of March they should have 
their final shift for the season, using the 
same kind of soil as before, leaving an inch 


growing portion of the season, twice as fre- 
quently is not too often. The clippings from 
the mower may be left where they fall, to 
serve a good turn in protecting the closely 
cut turf from the hot sun, that might other- 
wise dry ont the roots and do them injury. 
Some persons, with good taste generally, 
keep the open spaces in the lawn closely eut, 
but neglect the corners and portions around 
trees and shrubs. This is slovenly, and the 
appearance is even worse than to leave the 
grass to grow equally upon the whole lawn. 
The sickle should be freely used wherever 
the lawn-mower cannot go. 

Much of the beauty of the lawn depends 
upon the neat keeping of the walks and 
drives. They should be kept free from all 
weeds, and this can be best done by an ocea- 
sional raking; but, if necessary, use the hoe. 
The center of the walk should be a little 
higher than the sides, to insure drainage, and 
The borders will need 
trimming from time to time. This may seem 


also for look’s sake. 


trivial, but upon these little things the ap- 
of the trimmed 
neatness and beauty of the lawn, depends. 


pearance “finish,” and 


PELARGONIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 


should commence as early in summer as 
moderately ripened cuttings can be obtained, 
so that by the first of October we may start 
with strong young plants, well rooted in two 
and a half or three inch pots. They should 
now be repotted into four or five inch pots, 
well drained with broken pots a third of the 
depth, using such soil as has been advised in 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN for other Geraniums, 
with an additional sprinkling of coarse sand; 
water thoroughly and place in the sunniest 
position, and as near the glass as possible ; 
give one thorough soaking with water, and 
do not water again until the soil is beginning 
to get quite dry, as from November until the 
first of February too much water is certain 
destruction. About two weeks after the first 
repotting, the center growth should be 


| pinched entirely out (this is known as ‘‘stop- 


ping”), which will induce young growth to 
form at the axil of every leaf. After these 
young shoots grow to the length of two or 
three inches, small stakes should be placed 
around the sides of the pot, and the young 
shoots gradually and carefully drawn horizon- 
tally to the stakes. The upper shoots gener- 


watering. As the pots get filled with roots, 
en > occasional doses of weak guano-water. 
Be careful not to allow the plants to get dry 
at this period, or the flowers will be small 
and erippled. 

From the first of May the flowers will 
begin to open, and the plants should then be 
shaded from excessive sunshine, removing 
the shading at night, if possible, and only 
using it in the brightest weather. After the 
plants begin to drop their bloom, they should 
be placed out-of-doors in a sheltered posi- 
tion, with an easterly or westerly aspect, so 
as to protect them, for a part of the day, 
from the direct rays of the sun. Turn the 
pots around once a week, so as to prevent 
roots from growing into the soil of the bed. 

After the first of August give water very 
sparingly, and by the third week the plants 
should be cut down to the desired size; gen- 
erally from one to three inches of each shoot 
should be left, according to the shape of the 
plant. If one side of the plant is heavier 
than the other, leave the shoots the longest 
on the weak side. Do not give any water 
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for a few days, after which only a little 
until the young shoots begin to appear, when 
the plants should be carefully shaken out of 
the old soil and potted back into five or six 
inch pots, according to the strength of the 
roots. 

The growth cut off the old plants affords a 
quantity of wood for cuttings. These cut- 
tings should be placed in either a frame, 
propagating bench, or even out-of-doors in 
small pots in a shady place. 

The old plants as they commence to grow 
should be encouraged and repotted each 
time, as soon as the pots get filled with 
roots, up to the first of November, when the 
same treatment should be followed as for the 
year previous, excepting always that the 
larger the plant the more training, tying, 
and stopping will be required. 

In our next number we will 
refer to some of the leading 
varieties. 


HOUSE-PLANTS IN SUMMER. 

All plants intended for sum- 
mer decoration out-of-doors 
should now be in their places, 
after which the plants re- 
maining inside should be care- 
fully looked over, and any 
that may need it should be 
repotted, cleaned, and, where 
necessary, neatly staked. 
Greenhouses should never be 
empty, as is often the case. 
Amongst the plants most de- 
sirable, and which are always 
beautiful during the next three 
months, are the fancy-leaved 
Caladiums, some of the tender 
Ferns, Tuberous-rooted Bego- 
nias and Gloxinias (an article 
in THE AMERICAN GARDEN, in 
a previous number, fully de- 
scribes the treatment of the 
last two plants), a few of the 
most distinct Crotons, Maran- 
tas, and Dracenas should be 
added, and when winter 
comes, these can be taken 
into warm rooms for house 
decoration. To those who 
have not before grown plants 
imthe greenhouse during the 
hottest months, this will be 
a great pleasure; and on 
all occasions when any room decoration is 


PALMS AT HOME, 

Palms, so universally distributed over the 
tropical regions of both hemispheres, are no- 
where seen to greater advantage than in the 
valley of the great river Amazon. Here grow 
in profusion the most beautiful of the family, 
for the Palms of the western hemisphere are 
much more graceful and elegant than those 
of the eastern. Very seldom are they found 
in woods by themselves, but usually singly or 
in groups, interspersed through the forest, 


required, these plants ean be arranged in dis- | 


tincteand showy groups, such as cannot be 
obtained in the arrangement of cut-flowers. 
A good plan, and which saves labor in water- 
ing, is to place the plants in pots two sizes 
larger than the pot they are in, and to fill the 
interstices with moss, covering over the rim 
of the pot inside, and also the soil. 


Camellias and Azaleas are better outside, | 


in some shady or half-shady places. Be eare- 
ful never to allow these plants to become 
dry, as nearly all cases of Camellia buds 
drooping and Azalea flowers blighting come 
from having been dry the previous summer. 


Hanging Baskets and Vases require to be 
thoroughly watered, the stronger plants 
pinched or tied, dead leaves and fading 
flowers to be remeved; and if one plant 
is crowding too much, remove -altogether, 
rather than have the whole out of shape. 


though occasionally they compose the chief 
trees, as on many of the islands of the Ama- 
zonian delta, which from a distance seem a 
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mass of the great Miriti Palm (Mauritia fler- | 


uosa). 
While some species are restricted to cer- 
tain loealities,—as, for example, the Piassaba 


(Leopoldina Piassaba), which produces the | 


fiber of the same name, and which is found 
only in a comparatively small region on the 
river Negro,—others are very generally dis- 
tributed over a vast extent of territory. 
Again, in walking through the woods, one 
may for miles see only one species; then in a 
radius of a hundred feet he may find a dozen. 
Within a few miles around the little village 
of Juraty, on the Middle Amazon, we col- 
lected and described forty-three species. The 
impression that generally prevails that Palms 
are the giants of the tropical forest is erro- 
neous ; for compared with many of the trees, 
they, even the tallest, are mere pigmies. 
Nevertheless, some are very large trees; we 
have seen a single leaf-stalk of the ‘‘ Inaja” 
(Maximiliana regia) which measured forty 
feet in length, and one can imagine the grand 


effect of a mass of these immense fronds 
springing from the top of a massive trunk 
twenty-five feet high! The great feathery 
fronds of the ‘“‘Jupati” (Raphia taedigera) 
often attain a length of fifty feet; but these 
are the exceptions, and usually the fronds 
are not very long, nor are the trees very tall 
compared with other tropical trees, though 
in height there are also exceptions. Proba- 
bly one of the first things which strikes the 
traveler upon the Amazon strangely is the 
comparative small size of the Palms. Yet, 
withal, they are very grand, and the more 
one sees them the more one is impressed and 
delighted. In our experience, the most beau- 
tiful Palm scenery in the whole Amazonian 
valley is just above the little village of 
Breves, which is at the westerly end of the 
great island of Marajo, and 
about eighteen hours’ by 
steamer from Para. The Ama- 
zon is here divided by innu- 
merable islands, varying in 
size from many 
length and breadth to only a 
few hundred feet across. All 
these islands, which are sub- 
merged in the annual rise of 
the river, are a mass of foli- 
age—in fact, are an almost 
impenetrable jungle. Here 
one may see the tall India- 
rubber trees, and many others, 
the botanical names of which 
would convey no meaning to 
the general reader, and which 
have no common names, all 
closely knit together by climb- 
ing vines and a dense mass of 
foliage. Allamandas and Big- 
nonias hang in long festoons 
of yellow and orange flowers, 
and the air is always redolent 
with the rich spicy perfume 
of millions of unseen blos- 
soms. But varied as are the 
beauties of the woods, Palms 
are here their conspicuous 
feature. They are chiefly of 
three species—the ‘‘ Miriti” 


miles in 


and ‘‘ Jupati,” which we have 
before mentioned, and the 
“Assai” (Huterpe edulis or 
oleracea). The channels of 
the river between these is- 
lands are often very narrow, 
but are very deep, so that large steamers 
pass through them, and standing on the pad- 
dle-box of the steamer one can often almost 
touch the projecting branches of the trees. 

These three Palms are probably as dis- 
tinet in habit as three trees of the same 
family could possibly be. The ‘‘ Miriti” is 
massive and stately. The ‘‘ Assai” seems 
the embodiment of graceful beauty. The 
“Jupati,” with little trunk, sends up im- 
mense fronds of silvery foliage, which droop 
eracefully, like the spray of a fountain. 
These three Palms are grouped in every 
imaginable combination ; there are millions 
of them, and every turn of the river opens a 
new scene of beauty. We have sailed among 
these islands many times, and once saw them 
under the light of a full tropical moon. It 
was a scene of enchantment which words 
are too weak to describe. 

It is not too much to say that to see the 
Palm islands above Breves is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic. 
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PROGRESS IN STRAWBERRY CULTURE, 


( Conclusion.) 


An Address before the New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society. 
By Dr. F. M. HExamER. 

Of scarcely less importance to the Straw- 
berry-grower is the proper selection and 
application of fertilizers. How and from 
what to reap the best returns for the money 


invested is, and always will be, the leading - 


problem. 
those present who know that bone-dust is 
best; others have used stable manure with 
success, and want nothing else; and still 


There are, no doubt, many among 


others may be sure that there is nothing 
better than a 
fertilizer, 
their good sense by continuing what they 


certain special Strawberry 


All may be right, and showing 


found to be good and profitable ; nevertheless, 
should these gentlemen change places with 
each other, some would probably soon modity 
their practices somewhat. 

Careful observation and extensive experi- 
ments have convinced me that the Straw- 
berry plant is not only a glutton, but an 
epicure at the same time; that it is not 
satisfied with an abundance of the richest 
food—it also insists upon having it prepared 
in the most palatable manner, served in the 
most dainty style and as often as it feels 
inclined to partake of it. 
can force and starve 


Of course, you 
it to exist on most 
anything rather than die; but if you want 
it to put on its sweetest airs, to be pleasant 
and have rosy cheeks, and do its best gen- 
erally, it must, like other pets, be coaxed 
and petted. 

Now, wherever you keep your pets, be it 
north or south, on sandy plains or on heavy 
clay hill-sides, there is one decoy to which 
they respond every time and without fail, 
and this is a good, well-decayed compost. 
Whatever the fertilizer to be used consists 
of, composting increases its strength, en- 
the 
not 
the 
value of stable manures nor of special fertil- 


hances its value, and prepares it for 
I do 
wish to be understood as underrating 


immediate needs of the plants. 


izers, some of which are among the crowning 
triumphs of scientifie agriculture, but I do 
assert that practice, as well as theory, have 
proved that, however effective either alone 
may be, combined they become often doubly 
valuable. 

It is a great mistake to use commercial 
fertilizers only to lengthen out the supply of 
stable manure; much better results may be 
obtained by composting all the available 
manure with all the purchased fertilizers,— 
mixed with sufficient muck or soil to prevent 
too violent fermentation,—and to distribute 
the entire bulk over all the land to be eulti- 
vated. We all know that in seasons of severe 
drought ordinary fertilizers rarely produce 
the desired results, and that too much rain 


carries a considerable part of fertilizing | 


matter below the reach of roots ; composts, 
however, by reason of the minute division 
of the active principles contained in them, 
are immediately available as plant food, 
and, by being evenly scattered over the sur- 
face, benefit all plants alike, and become 
fer- 


absorbed in a shorter time than raw 


tilizers. 


| To obtain the best results from composts, 
it is advisable to divide the quantity to be 
used during the season into several parts, 
and to apply them at different intervals 
instead of using all at one time. We practice 
a similar method in feeding our animals: 
we are careful to give them all, and no more, 
than they will eat up clean at one meal, else 
a part of the fodder becomes wasted and 
useless, while with judicious feeding nothing 
is wasted, and all the provender goes to 
strengthen the animal. The same principle 
underlies the system of feeding plants. 

I will not take up your time by entering 
into the details of preparing compost heaps, 
but I.am sure that any one who will give 
composted fertilizers a fair trial will soon 
become convinced of their great value in 
Strawberry culture What ready cash is 
to the tradesman a good compost heap is to 
the Strawberry-grower, although even the 
latter does find a good bank balance in no 
As the merchant who 
has ready cash is better prepared to strike an 


way inconvenient. 


advantageous bargain when opportunity of- 
fers than one who has to wait till money 
comes in before he can buy, so is the fruit- 
erower who ean rely on his compost heap in 
some measure independent of weather and 
seasons; he can count on its good results 
every time. 

I perceive that the material on hand has 
already outgrown its intended dimensions, 
and I shall be able to allude only to our prog- 
ress in some other new methods in Straw- 
berry culture. 

Irrigation is attracting much attention now. 
We ean hardly call it new, for the Egyptians 
have practiced it to perfection more than 
four thousand years ago, and at the present 
time extensive systems of irrigation are found 
in Italy, Spain, India, and many other coun- 
tries of the eastern hemisphere. Except in 
California, we have made only a few isolated 
attempts in irrigation, but wherever tried 
systematically it has proved eminently satis- 
factory. The time cannot be far when we 
shall become enlightened enough to utilize 
the immense stores of fertility contained in 
our mountain lakes and streams, which are 
now permitted to flow into the ocean. 

The use of Potted Plants has likewise be- 
come more general, and as an article of trade 
they are already of considerable importance. 
For the amateur, and especially in cases 
where spring planting is not practicable, 
potted plants have certainly much in their 
favor. With good potted plants, failure is 
almost impossible. They may be set out 
during summer, on ground from which a crop 
of early vegetables has already been har- 
vested, and produce nearly a full crop of 
berries the following season. 

Before closing, will you permit me to re- 
view briefly the benefits which progress in 
Strawberry culture has brought us, as a people 
and as anation. Let us leave for a moment 
the crimson waves of the fragrant current 
which we have seen rolling over Strawberry 
fields and markets, to follow the mild ocean 
breezes which fan the luscious aroma far 
over the land; let us follow the little curling 
waves that flow through valleys and over 
plains, and push their gentle ripples to the 
remotest farm-house; let us enjoy a plate of 
luscious berries with the far-off pioneer, and 
participate in the delight and enjoyment 
which the divine fruit spreads in cot and 
| palace alike. 


It is but afew years since Strawberries were 
considered a great luxury, to be indulged in 
only by the wealthy who could employ profes. 
sional gardeners skilled in the mysteries of 
their culture. Improvement and progress 
have dispersed these antiquated notions, and 
have placed a Strawberry-bed in the garden 
of every right-minded citizen. While many of 
those present may remember the time when 
Strawberries were hardly known as a luxury 
even, it would be difficult to find now a 
comfortable home in city or village, or on 
the farm, where Strawberries do not consti- 
tute an indispensable part of at least one 
meal a day during the season. It is true 
that improved means of communication and 
transportation have greatly facilitated the 
distribution of this delicate fruit, but were it 
not for the improvements in Strawberries and 
progress in Strawberry culture, could it be 
supposed that our Strawberries of the past 
would have become more disseminated than 
they were then? It is only through the won- 
derful progress in cultivation and improve- 
ments by hybridization that the Strawberry 
has reached its present commercial impor- 
tance. 

Statistics show that the value of Straw- 
berries sold annually in our large cities 
amounts to many millions of dollars, but the 
priceless value in enjoyment, in good cheer 
and health to the millions who grow and pick 
and eat their own berries, is incalculable. 
With the planting of every Strawberry-bed 
on a farm where there was none before, the 
corner-stone is. laid for a happy home, for 
every plant we intrust to the soil bears in it 
the germs for happiness and health. Would 
we know where the Strawberries grow, let us 
drive along the country road to yonder cozy 
cottage, where the rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes, the happy faces and cheerful expression 
of the children playing under the rose- 
covered veranda, tell, plainer than words 
can tell, that the Strawberry-bed is not far 
away. 

But progress in Strawberry and other fruit 
culture has accomplished more than invigor- 
ated health, increased enjoyment, and made 
home dearer to our children; it has sharp- 
ened observation, brightened thought, and 
inspired the development and stability of 
the noblest traits of human nature. No 
plainer object-lesson was ever taught, no 
more impressive sermon preached, than that- 
which Nature has instilled in every root, in 
every leaf, in every expanding bud, and every 
fading flower which must wither that the 
more perfect fruit may spring into life. » 

There is a class of people who do not 
believe in progress, who think the world had 
reached perfection when they were young, 
and that it has gone backward since. But 
who could, fifty years ago, have imagined the 
wonderful progress of the present day, and 
who can conceive what progressive ideas, 
progressive minds, and progressive men will 
accomplish in another half-century? We 
may, at times, go too fast, and make missteps, 
or we may put on too much steam and burst 
a boiler, but what of that ?—what does the 
brave soldier care if he must lose his life that 
his brothers may march to victory? 

He who does not believe in progress is the 
most virulent sore on the body of the com- 
munity, the most dangerous enemy to society, 
the state, and mankind; far better that 
he should perish than impede the wheel of 
progress. 
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American Pomological Society.—The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society having 
invited the American Pomological Society to 
hold its next meeting at Boston, the Presi- 
deut, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, gives notice 
that the eighteenth session of this National 
Association will be held in that city, com- 
mencing September 14, 1881, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M., and continuing for three days. 

This session will take place at the time of 
the Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, which is expected to 
be of unusual excellence, and will give addi- 
tional interest to the occasion. ; 

All Horticultural, Pomological, Agricult- 
ural, and other kindred associations in the 
United States and British Provinces, are 
invited to send delegations as large as they 
may deem expedient; and all persons inter- 
ested in the cultivation of fruits are invited 
to be present, and take seats in the Conven- 
tion. 

It is earnestly hoped that there will be a 
full attendance of delegates from all quarters 
of our country, thereby stimulating more 
extensive cultivation by the concentrated 
information and experience of cultivators, 
and aiding the Society in perfecting its Cata- 
logue of Fruits. This Catalogue includes 
fifty States and Territories, most of which 
have their columns filled with a great amount 
of information as to the fruit adapted for 
culture in the respective locations. Many of 
these are yet incomplete; and it is the object 
of the Society, from year to year, to fill 
the blanks, and bring its Catalogue nearer 
to perfection. 

.This session will be held at the home of 
its President, where, after an interval of 
years, oceasioned by ill health and a serious 
accident, he hopes to have the pleasure of 
meeting, not only his old friends, but others 
from the various sections of our country, 
and again to unite heart and hand with 
friends for the promotion of the objects of 
the Society, 

When we consider the importance of fruit 
culture in North America,—its progress .dur- 
ing the last thirty years under the beneficent 
action of this Society, its moral, social, and 
sanitary influence, and the increasing de- 
mand for its products, both in this country 
and Europe, rendering it a source of national 
wealth,—we feel justified in urging the at- 
tendance of all who are interested in the 
welfare of our country and the development 
of its wonderful resources in this branch of 
industry. 

All persons desirous of becoming members 
can remit the fee to E. W. Buswell, Treas- 
urer, Boston, Mass. Life-membership, twenty 
dollars; biennial, four dollars. Life mem- 
bers will be supplied with back numbers of 
the proceedings of the Society as far as pos- 
sible. 


The New York Horticultural Society. 
—The spring exhibition of this society, just 
held at Republican Hall, No. 55 West Thirty- 
third street, may be considered a great 
success, in regard to the number of appre- 
ciative visitors as well as the excellence of 
exhibits. The tendency to reward quality in 
preference to quantity showed its beneficent 
effects everywhere, and the grand collections 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Roses, Ponies, 
Hardy Plants, and especially Strawberries, 
were probably never excelled in this city. 


pardening. 


FARM-HOUSE SUMMER LIFE. 

While the beauties and attractions of the 
leading summer resorts are constantly di- 
lated upon in the newspapers, but little is 
written in praise of the homely comfort and 
simple enjoyment which are obtained by the 
sensible people who take board at farm-houses 
during the hot months of the year. The glit- 
ter, the display, and the excitement of sum- 
mer life in the country are concentrated 
about the big and fashionable resorts, and 
the quietude and retiracy surrounding those 
who go to farm-houses for rest and recrea- 
tion seems tame and insipid in comparison. 
Consequently, many who cannot well afford 
it insist on visiting noted resorts, where they 
feel obliged to dress in a fashionable manner 
and to observe formal rules of etiquette, 
sacrificing meanwhile real comfort and not 
obtaining the full benefit of an out-of-door 
life. 

The sensible people who are shrewd enough 
to detect the great disadvantages inseparable 
from the fashionable resorts, and who take 
board with farmers, have a far different ex- 
perience. They are constantly aware of a 
refreshing feeling of freedom from all arti- 
ficial restraint. They can make comfort 
paramount, and do not have to spend a pre- 
cious amount of time in studying how to 
please the foolishly fastidious taste of fash- 
ionable eritics. The fair sex can put on 
roomy sun-bonnets and calico dresses, and 
the men and boys broad-brimmed straw hats, 
and coats and trowsers suitable for roughing 
it, and wander about the woods and fields at 
will, or recline dreamily in hammocks under 
shady apple-trees, inhaling the purest air 
and enjoying themselves in a thoroughly 
homelike manner throughout the livelong 
day. 

One of the greatest advantages of farm- 
house resorts is that they are not expensive. 
Many families of moderate means can afford 
to take board with a farmer for the whole or 
the greater part of the summer ; whereas, if 
they went to a fashionable hotel, they would 
either have to make only a short stay, or else 
spend money to an extent that would render 
them seriously short of cash during the re- 
mainder of the year. Richer and more 
varied fare would be furnished them at the 
hotels, but the best of milk in abundance, 
the freshest vegetables, and the choicest 
fruit in its season are always to be had at 
the farm-house, and never fail to whet up 
the appetites of those who have eaten largely 
of pastry and baker’s truck during a long 
period of confinement in the city. None but 
confirmed sybarites, or persons so particular 
as to be fit only for the company of angels, 
can fail to enjoy wholesome country fare that 
is skillfully prepared and neatly served. 

Almost every part of the country is charm- 
ing in summer, but some portions possess 
such decided advantages and superior attrac- 
tions as to render it well worth one’s while 
to seek them out, rather than to take board 
in some rural locality where there are no 
especial attractions. In this connection, a 
word for Berkshire may be fitly spoken. It 
is easy of access, its hills and valleys, 


streams and lakes, and beautiful towns and 
villages offer inducements such as few other 
rural localities can extend to city guests. 


SPARROW-GRASS, 
DEAK BROTHER,— 
You’ve asked me in terms to relate 
How to grow Sparrow-grass to have it first-rate; 
You ask what I do, and how it is done, 
To insure in the quality letter A one. 
['ll disclose to you all you desire to know, 
To be happy at dinner and win at the show. 


Be firm in the thought and prompt in the deed, 

Persist in destroying each insolent weed: 

Let no such intruder e’er rob of its food 

A plant that is worthy of everything good. 

Yes, root out the weeds whenever you pass, 

If you wish for a crop of the very best grass. 

When autumn and the done 
brown, 

Take a terrible knife and cut it all down; 

Then fork the beds lightly; don’t injure the roots, 

Or you ought to do penance with peas in your boots; 

Make tidy and clean, remove all the litter, 

Then take a short rest and a mugtul of bitter. 


arrives, growth is 


Now, refreshed by the essence of hops and ot malt, 
3ring forth your supplies of soot and of salt; 
Spread the black stuff to cover the bed like a pall, 
Then sprinkle the salt to make white over all; 
Some stercus (politely so called) from the stable, 
Lay two inches thick, or three, if you're able. 


Leave all alone now to the mellowing light, 

The rain and the frost, and the dew of the night; 

But at times you must drench the bed freely with 
sewage, 

And for this you need only the household brewage. 

Put it on as you get it direct from the house, 

And, if needful, be secret and sly as a mouse. 


When winter sets in leave the whole thing alone, 

If you sewage in frost you will soon be undone; 

In times when the rain kills the flowers and midges, 

Put sewage on land that is laid up in ridges. 

When the grass has done growing it needs a long 
rest, 

So withholding the stimianuts now is the best. 


Once more the bright spring, with her elegant 
tresses, 
Her laughter and tears, her green and gold dresses, 


Will skim o’er the land to make us all merry, 

And put on our faces the bloom of the cherry : 
Then, then, my Sparrow-grass grower, look out : 
There is work to be done, if your sinews are stout. 


Yow loins must be girded, your head in its place, 
Your feet firmly shod, and your knife in its case ; 
Spread straw or rough litter all over the bed, 

To screen off the wind, or your grass will rise dead: 
By ‘‘dead”’ IT mean dull, dry, shriveled, and shrunk, 
Like a man who much tipples, yet never gets drunk. 


Once again pull the weeds, let the salt-box be found; 

Give a dusting like snow to cover the ground; 

Do all this before a green top shall appear, 

And you'll have your grass right tor the rest of the 
year. 

But beware of great haste in removing the sticks; 

Let them grow to four inches or even to six, 


Then puwll—do not cut—and the crop will be tine; 

You will say to your cook, ‘I desire to dine”; 

Rich and tender, full-flavored ‘twill be 
right— 

Fill the stomach with food and the soul with delight! 

Oh, the world must be good that in plenty produces 

A grass so abounding in delicate juices! 


, if cooked 


Once in tor this pastime, bravely go on. 

Fill the basket each morn in advance of the sun; 

But on June seventeen the tables must turn 

You must cease to take grass, though your fingers 
may burn. 

One more merry pull, ’tis the last you may have, 

Unless tor your grass you'd be digging a grave. 


Be content, let it grow, make an end of your feast; 
Be wise like a man, do not waste like a beast; 
Thus, season by season, as weeks and days pass, 
You must manage the work as you wish for good 


grass. 
If you think the name vulgar you may, without 
malice, 


Just call it Asparagus oflicinalis. 
—The Gardener's Magazine, 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Synopsis of a Course of Lectures on Practical 
Floriculture, delivered at the Cornell University by 
Prof. W. R. Lazenby. 

California Roses, by W. A. T. Stratton; a com- 
prehensive essay on the cultivation and best varie- 
ties of Roses for California, read before the State 
Horticultural Society. 


Quarterly Report of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture, containing, among other valuable 
information, an excellent article on the Tame Grasses 
in Kansas, by Protessor E. M. Shelton, of the State 
Agricultural College. 

Regulations and Schedule of Prizes of the 
International Potate Exhibition, for the encour- 
agement of the best means of Potato Culture, and 
the introduction and diffusion of improved varieties, 
to be held at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London. 


Proceedings of the New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Seciety.—At its annual meeting, held at 
Newark, February 10th and 11th, carefully reported 
by the Secretary, Mr. E. Williams, of Montclair, N. J. 
This pamphlet contains several excellent papers, 
and the discussions thereon, in which some of the 
most prominent fruit-growers of the country par- 
ticipated. 


May Bulletin of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society.—A_ statistical table showing the 
condition of the various crops in each county of the 
State. Almost all the returns mention that the sea- 
son has been late and very dry. The numerous 
unfavorable reports as to grass appear to be generally 
due to this fact, and the late copious rains have no 
doubt entirely changed the situation. 


Eighth Annual Report of the New Jersey State 
Board of Agriculture, 1881, by P. T. Quinn, 
Secretary.—A valuable volume, containing Prof. Geo. 
H. Cook’s report on the Agricultural College Farm; 
articles on Fertilization by J. B. Lawes; on The 
Culture of Corn, by Henry Stewart; and much 
other information of value, not only to the farmers 
of this State, but throughout the entire country. 

The Hills and Homes of Berkshire, by Clark W. 
Bryan, Great Barrington, Mass.—In this neat and 
tastefully gotten-up little pamphlet the attention of 
those who are seeking rural retreats is drawn to the 
attractions of Berkshire. A trip from New York up 
the Housatonic Valley and among the magnificent 
scenery of ‘Old Berkshire” is vividly and truthfully 
described, interspersed with execllent illustrations 
and charming bits of poetry, commencing with the fol- 
lowing beautiful verse : 

“Between where Hudson’s waters flow 
Adown trom gathering streams, 
And where the clear Connecticut 
Tn lengthened beauty gleams— 
Where run bright hills, and stand high rocks— 
Where health and beauty comes, 


And peace and happiness abides, 
Rest Berkshire’s hills and homes.” 


Seediess Fruits, by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, South 
Framingham, Massachusetts, reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society.—The author mentions here, as the results of 
most painstaking research and study, a large number 
of instances to prove that: ‘Seeding is not an essen- 
tial characteristic of individual plants; and that (1) 
pollination is not always productive of fertilization ; 
(2) the access of pollen is not always necessary for 
fertility ; (3) fertilization is not always necessary for 
fruiting.” The writer does not yet claim to have 
solved these problems, but ‘‘it seems probable that in 
the future the most rapid horticultural advance is to 
be sought through the selection of seedlings from 


fruit containing the fewest and smallest seeds of their 


kind, aS unconsciously seems already to have been 
done in the improvement of the grape.” 

Barn Plans and Out-Buiidings. Published by 
‘the Orange Judd Co., New York. Price $1.50.—A 
neat volume of over two hundred pages, illustrated 
with two hundred and fifty-seven engravings. The 
fact that the bulk of the work has been performed by 
Dr. Byron D. Halsted, assistant editor of the American 
Agriculturist, and one of our most esteemed contribu- 
tors, will be sufficient guarantee for its thoroughness. 
While most former works upon Farm Architecture 
have been so elaborate and expensive as to be avail- 


able to but few, it. appears to have been the aim of the | 


author of this volume to condense, as far as possible, 
all the information which those who contemplate the 
erection of farm buildings might require. Farm Build- 
ings and Barns in general, Poultry Houses, Piggeries, 
Carriage ILouses, Corn Cribs, Ice Houses, Dairy 
Houses, Spring Houses, Granaries, Smoke Tlouses, 
bog Kennels, Bird Houses, Silos, Root Cellars, etce., 
are all treated separately and copiously illustrated. 
In addition to the architectural construction, much 
practical information about farm management and 
economy is embodied, so that even those who are al- 
ready provided with buildings can learnmuch from its 
pages—imany times more than the price of the volume, 


Henderson’s Hand-Book of Plants, by Peter 
Henderson; published by Peter Henderson & Co., 
New York. Price $3.00.—This elegant volume has 
been on our table for some time, and in frequent, 
almost daily use, so that we can speak advisedly 
about its great value. In fact, we should con- 
sider it a serious loss if we should suddenly be 
deprived of it, and there are but few books in our 
library the loss of which would be more seriously felt. 
The title of the book but imperfectly indicates its 
contents, as it is not only a hand-book, but an ency- 
clopedia and compendium of nearly everything per- 
taining to horticulture and plants—thcir names, clas- 
sification, history, and culture. Although even the 
superficial observer cannot but appreciate its useful- 
ness, only those familiar with similar works can form 
a correct estimate of the immense amount of labor 
required for its completion. As abook of horticultural 
reference, it is much superior to anything ever at- 
tempted in this country. And while most standard 
works relating to the subject were consulted in its 
preparation, it is far from being a mere compilation, 
put embodies in its pages the results of the life-long 
experience of the author, one of the foremost progress- 
ive horticulturists of the day. We cannot recommend 
the book too highly to the professional as well as to 
the amateur horticulturist. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Manchester Strawberry.—Competent fruit 
judges have declared this new variety to be larger, 
better, more prolific, and as firm as the ‘‘ Wilson.” 


Gold and Silver Ferns.—rs. C. O. P., Stephens, 
Mich.—Ferns are propagated by division of the 
roots or from spores. Gold and Silver Ferns, as a 
rule, do not succeed well in Wardian cases. They 
require a dryer atmosphere, and often ‘damp off” 
when confined. 


Raspberries.—A#. LZ. C., Tennessee.—In the South- 
ern States, and, in fact, anywhere where the soil is 
dry and mellow, fall planting is best for Raspberries 
and similar plants. Turner, Cuthbert, and Brandy- 
wine, among the red, and Doolittle, Miami, and Gregg 
among the black sorts, have given satisfactory restts 
in your State. 


Potato Scab.—J. S., Waukesha, Wis.—The nature 
of scab is but little known; it is believed to be 
caused by minute parasitical insects of the mite class. 
In some soils it seems that Potatoes grow scalby in 
spite of everything. We have tound that, since the 
exclusive use of commercial fertilizers, scab has 
disappeared from our Potatoes. 


Rhubarb.—H. R., New Hampshire.—New beds may 
be made either in the fall or spring of the year, pro- 
vided the ground is in proper condition. On heavy or 
wet soil, spring planting is preferable. In this case it 
is best to take up the roots in the fall, divide and keep 
them in a cool cellar, and set out as early in spring as 
the ground is dry enough to be worked. 


Bermuda Onions.—£. 7., New York.—The Onions 
from Bermuda which come to our markets in early 
spring are known by seedsmen as Madeira Onions. 
The true seed is, we believe, grown only on theisland 
of Teneriffe. The seed sold in the United States as 
Bermuda Onion, and used extensively in the South- 
ern States, is mostly Giant Rocca, imported from 
Italy. This is a splendid variety, with light brown 
skin, and of immense size, single bulbs attaining 
sometimes a weight of three pounds and over. 


Lilium Brownii.—2. 7. B., Kentucky.—Lilium 
Brownii should be left out-of-doors all winter, and 
covered with thoroughly decayed manure to the 
depth of three inches. In spring, sow around it, 
about twelve inches away from the stem, Mignonette, 
or Sweet Alyssum, which will cover the ground and 
prevent the sun from roasting the roots. In the fall, 
cover over with some more fresh manure; on the top 
of this place an old box, or keg, without top and bot- 
tom, and fill with dry leaves. After danger of frost, 
remove all the covering except the manure. This 
Lily ought to do splendidly in Kentucky. The soil 
should be enriched with leaf-mold, rather than strong 
manures, 


Sea Kale.—Mrs. B., London, Ontario._Sea Kale 
may be increased from roots as well as from seed. 
Division of the roots is the quickest way to produce a 
crop. The old clumps are dug up in the fall, divided, 
and kept in a dry, cool cellar, covered with sand, until 
spring, when they are set out in the open ground; or, 
if more plants are desired, the roots may be cut up 
into picces of two to three inches in length, started in 
a hot-bed, and planted as in the other case. When 
grown from seed, it is sown early in spring, in drills 
three feet apart and two to three inches deep, in the 
proportion of about one ounce to every one hundred 
and fifty feet drill. Later, the plants should be 
thinned out to not Jess than one foot apart. 


Ornamental Plants.—S. B. W., Rochester, Minn.— 
For summer plants, such as are not hardy, would 
mention Cannas, Coleus, Caldium esculentum and 
arboreum,—the latter, one of the very finest plants, 
with immense upright leaves, larger than esculen- 
tum; Acalypha tricolor, Geraniums. Verbenas, Helio- 
tropes, and Roses. 

Of hardy plants, and such as will stand the winter, 
the hardier species of Lilies, Iris in variety, especially 
Kempferi, Eulalia variegata aud zebrina; Chrysan- 
themums, early varieties; Delphinium formosum, 
Dielytra spectabilis, Lychnis viscaria, Authericum, 
liliastrum, Funkias, Hemerocallis, Peeonias, Spirea 
palmata, and Japonica. 


Rose Slugs.—Ms. H. D. T., North Haven, Conn.— 
The dropping off of the leaves of your Roses is prob- 
ably caused by Slugs. Occasional applications of 
a solution of one pound of whale-oil soap in about 
eight gallons of -water are an excellent preventive. 
Dusting with White Hellebore will destroy them, 
and Persian Insect Powder would, no doubt, have 
the same effect. g 

Mr. M. Milton recommends, in the Country Gentle- 
man, to all cultivating Roses out-of-doors, ‘‘to mulch 
the borders or beds in which Roses are growing, in 
the fall or spring, with tobacco stems. It prevents 
the ravages of the rose slugs. When treated in this 
manner, additional vigor is given to the Roses, 
which I attribute to the benefit of mulching and 
the preventing of the devastations by slugs at the 
most vital time of the plants’ growth.” 


Remedy for Cabbage-Worms.—Mrs. J. W. S., 
Woodslee, Canada.—Dusting with lime, Tobacco, 
White Hellebore, and other substances, is recom- 
mended. ‘The recent investigations of Professor 
Cc. V. Riley seem to give preference to Pyrethrum, 
the Persian Insect Powder of commerce. The profes- 
sor says: “‘Of all the many remedies that have been 
tried for the imported Cabbage-worm since it first 
began to spread over the country, and to play havoc 
with our Cabbage-fields, few, if any, have given satis- 
faction. It is safe to say that the most satisfactory 
remedy so far discovered is in the use of Pyrethrum. 
We were the first to apply this, in 1879, but did not 
care to recommend it until further experiments had 
been made. These we have made the present year, 
and caused to be made by a number of our agents and 
correspondents. The general experience is most 
favorable, and we unhesitatingly recommend it for all 
the different worms affecting the leaves of our Cab- 
bage plant.’’ 


Asparagus Beetle.—3. S., Charleston, S. C.—MyY. 
A.S. Fuller, the eminent entomologist, who has made 
this pest a special study, says: ‘‘ Lime is not only a 
very cheap and effectual cure for the evil, but one 
readily obtained in all parts of the country. With a 
pailful of dry lime and an old })room for a duster, or 
one of the sifters used for Paris green to Potatoes, a 
man can soon go over an acre of Asparagus. The 
best time to apply the lime is in the morning, while 
the dew is on, for then a portion will adhere to the 
plants, as well as to the grubs, and during the day fol- 
lowing it will be constantly dropping down, or blown 
about among the leaves and branches, thereby making 
the escape of any larve allthe more uncertain. The 
lime is also beneficial to the Asparagus roots, hasten- 
ing the decomposition of the manure usually applied 
in large quantities to the beds. For the past sixteen 
years, Ihave used lime, as described, on my Asparagus 
beds, to keep the insects in question in check, and it 
has done it so effectually that about one application 
every alternate season has been sufficient.” 


Small Fruits for Utah.— 2. V., Ashley, Uintah Co., 
Utah.—Our correspondent writes: “Iam utterly at a 
loss what to plant. Ashley has an altitude of about 
four thousand five hundred feet; short winters, hardly 
any snow; cold weather, mostly only from Christmas 
to about the first of February,—the thermometer fall- 
ing as low as eighteen degrees below zero at night. 
Even in winter the days are hot; just now the ther- 
monicter indicates from ninety-five to one hundred 
and eight degrees in the shade, at noon. Night frosts 
extend usually to the middle of May, and commence 
about the middle of September. Soil, a rich, sandy 
loam, or clay. I have tried a great many kinds of 
fruit-trees, but all were winter-killed. We have no 
rain-fall and but little snow; everything depends on 
irrigation. What varieties of small fruits would be 
likely to suit me here?’ We have no express station 
nearer than one hundred and fifty miles, and every- 
thing has to come by mail.” 

The prospects for frnit-raising in such a climate do 
certainly not appear very promising. Heavy mulch- 
ing in summer, as well as winter, will probably prove 
peneficial to all kinds of fruit. Would recommend a 
trial of Charles Downing, Crescent, Cumberland Tri- 
umph Strawberries; Turner, Cuthbert, Gregg Rasp- 
berries; Snyder Blackberry; Red Dutch Currant, 
and Concord, Clinton, and Brighton Grapes. 


—_ 
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STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Small Fruit Plants | 


Potted Strawberry Plants, 


i) 
| h id A | | é@ ll C an ¢ ar @ tl Of all the best standard varieties, at $1.00 per twenty- 
five; $2.50 per hundred. 


A QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


ONLY 25 CENTS A YEAR. 
Sample Copies, 8 Cents. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 


® 


Vertising 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


Ground-Layer Plants, 


50 cents per dozen, sent by mail, post-paid; $1.00 per 
hundred, expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


America. Contains sixteen large pages of closely Raspberries, Blackberries, 

Peinted matter, relate. to OO ihe le 

ure, the Lawn ower anc egetable are i 

den in all their varied departments. = . Currants, Gooseberries, 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. Grape Vines. 


t= Catalogues mailed free to all applicants. 


This Popular Magazine, formerly published by adress 


Messrs. BEACH, SON & CO., is now published by the 
present proprietors, and will appear in January, April, F. M. HEXAMER, 
July, and October of each year. 


Volume I. (New Series) commenced with the April New-Castle, Westchester Co, New-York, 
number, 1880. | } 

With the second volume, which commenced A pril 1st, —— 
1881, we present to all subscribers a beautiful colored 


plate of a group ot Pansies, areal work of art and an E BELL M LE TR AP we 
RU ELOR ate, ornament to any drawing-room. In addi- = : ae Iss Q Q 
tion we offer to every subscriber, as a premium, a B K B I Rr, ( ) N 
choice of either of the following seeds, with directions ryy MW eo ache 
HOC OE g I'v’ NEVER FAILS. 

Having been thoroughly convinced of CHOICE COLLECTIONS. 


Wild Garden Seeds, a package containing a mixture 
the pressing need ot some device for 


of upward of one hundred varieties of Flower Seeds, 
sufficient for a square rod of ground, which will give ; A 
avr : a2 ees YE Tra TPA ea catching and destroying the under-ground 
# profusion of beautiful flowers several years in suc- MiGIOunictin issu rere: ani ma emctatl ost HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
Bliss’s American Wonder Peas, a trial package of DATS asad gardens nae pees iin TULIPS, LILIES, 
this peerless variety. See description in January ewe expense has been spared im 
= . inventing and perfecting a trap which we NARCISSUS 
do not hesitate to say will effectually meet a ’ 
the demand. 
It is acknowledged by all who have given SMALL FRUITS, &e. 


number. 
The value of the picture and a package of premium 
Seeds is more than the subscription price, so that no 
one subscribing for THE AMERICAN GARDEN can A P f A 
2 it a trial as the best device ever invented Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages, 
for the purpose. When properly set it | yeautifully illustrated, will be ready for distribution 
never allows the mole to escape, and no | Qontember 1st, and will be mailed to all applicants for 
skill is required in setting it. 10 cents. Customers of last fall will be supplied from 


receive less than his money’s worth. 
Acldress, B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
Pane AE Packed re nash | our books without application. Address, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


inz the trap, whieh never ais to etch By Ke BLISS & SONS, 


and kill the mole. 


The Best Vines and Berry Plants 


ARE THE CHEAPEST. 


fen | Price, $2.00 Each. | Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
The Best Varieties, and one of the Best Places | Sent to any address, by express, on receipt of | P. O. Box No. 4129. 34 Barclay St. New-York. 


to get them is of price, by =— = = 


. | B. K. BLISS & SONS i ae 
E. & J, C. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. | : —THE— 
Catalogues free. 20 years’ X-Perience. Mention 


Rees rere Petes Menton | | A, SMITH SONS POTTERY O00. 
tr \, H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, re cs 


| QUEENS, N. Y. Stone and Earthen Ware, 
Growers and Importers of Yellow and Rockingham Ware. 


BULBS & PLANTS. | mower rors sescunry, 


VaSHATA pay ee Our Pots are all hand made and are acknowledged 
SPECIALTIES: by those that have used them to be the best in the 
Lilies, Gladioli, Iris, Hardy Plants, Amaryllis. | ket, and our price will compare with any Man- 


Geraniums, and Roses ufacturer of the same quality of Ware. 
Spek ta cba Cece! Warerooms, 38 Peck Slip, Manufactory at 


corsend for Catalogue. New-York City. Norwalk, Conn. 


The ** DAISY” 


LAWN MOWER. 


The best, the simplest in construction, finest finish, 
the cheapest, handsomest, and most durable side-wheel 
mower in the market. Interchangeable in all its 
parts. Every Machine unconditionally warranted. It 
has an adjustable vibrating handle, and is perfectly 
adapted for cutting Terraces, Slopes, and every va- | 
riety of Lawn. | Mm 

AT REDUCED PRICES. | | ll wun 

Everybody can now afford to buy a Lawn Mower. | i nl a 

Manufactured in four sizes for hand use, as follows: HPA UMANTRTADI WS Thee 

12 Inch, . $11.00 16 Inch, . $13.00 

ge on sa L200 LS ois . 14.00 | i A) 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, i‘ aM 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. | \ i i Me 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR LATE PLANTING. | 
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DO 


LUNN 


All the leading varieties of We present to you, in our circular, unquestionable facts concerning our improved Patent Oil Trough 
CABBAGE, CELERY, KALE, Tree Protector, and urge every one owning shade, ornamental, or fruit trees to use our invention. The 


terrible ravages of such pests as the Canker Worm, Codling Moth, Tussock Moth, Bark Lice, Caterpillars, 
Curculio, ete., are entirely prevented by its use; the fruit is large, fair, and free from worms, thus command- 
ing the best price, and the quantity increased threefold. Manufactured by the COOK TREE PROTECTOR Co. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, B. K. BLISS & SONS, General Agents, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. | Descriptive circulars mailed to applicants. 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


CAULIFLOWER, KOHL-RABI, 


Packed safely for transportation by express. Send 
for Price-List. 
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(Ready about the middle 


STRAWBERRY 


At the dozen rate, plants will be sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


of July.) 


THE BIDWELL, 


A new variety and one of the best 
in cultivation. Price, $1.00 per 
dozen; $2.50 for fifty; $4.00 per 
hundred. Strong and well-rooted 
plants from the beds will be ready 
about the first of September. Price, 
75 cents per dozen; $1.75 for fifty ; 
$3.00 per hundred. 
Also the following standard vari- 
eties: 
Black Defiance. 
Brilliant. 
Charles Downing. 
Crescent. 
Cumberland Triumph. 
Duchess. 
Duncan. 
Glendale. 
Great American. 
Hervey Davis. 
Jucunda. 
Kentucky. 
Marvin. 
Miner’s Prolific. 
Monarch of the West. 
Pioneer. 
President Lincoln. 
Sharpless. 
Seth Boyden. 
Triomphe de Gand. 


Any other leading variety can be 
furnished, pot-grown, three weeks 
atter receipt of the order. 

Price: $1.00 per twenty-five ; 
$1.50 per fifty; $2.50 per hundred. 

Potted Plants cannot be sent by 
mail. 

Plants of the above varieties from 
the beds, ready about August 15th, 
at 50 cents per dozen; 75 cents for 
fifty ; $1.00 per hundred, 

Special prices will be quoted 
when large quantities are wanted. 


PLANTS BY MAIL, 


At the hundred rate, if to be sent by mail, 


50 cents per hundred for postage must be sent in addition to the price. 


For descriptions of the above varieties, see our HAND-BOOK FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


Vegetable Seeds for sowing In July, Aug, & Sept. 


If by mail, in quantities of 4 ounces and upward, postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound. 


Per pkt. Per 02. Per ¥ lb. Per lb. 
Yabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield.--.....................-.-.-.-.--. 10 cts. $0 50 $1 50 $5 00 
— Henderson’s Early Summer....... : 10 60 2 00 6 00 
— Early York ...-..-. ae 2 5 20 50 1 50 
— Sig (Saree yViOVlt so o.c2< 25 ete an fos eenye oe ane eee ous tees oe eeenoee 5 20 50 1 50 
= ff SWinnigstadt.. 2 3 o5 secant nce cuss omens toe ere see 10 25 75 2 50 
= oe Mab DUtCh GL ie). 225 a ccnsses fac sessee ese oddest cee noe 10 50 1 75 6 00 
= cae OO COIW OLDTUN Geass = eee sac nce eee tee eee ete ne 10 30 1 00 3 00 
— ‘| 2 Hottler’s improved ‘Brunswick: ...---.-.-2-. sees ce tees eee 10 50 LD) 6 00 
— eb POMinam yh lat DU be Mes. sere cit cepecca wisn oes wyctsteltewicee eee onsccis 10 26 hs) 2 50 
—PlVerazLeatmOrumNeanteea--c22 eco es cscmce cee eeee se kee eee ee sacs 10 40 1 25 4 00 
Cauliflower, Earliest Paris ...................-.--..22--2------2----- 15 1 00 3 00 10 00 
pall Wally PoriS eae ene ese cee nec ctiecek etc ee Mee eee eee 15 80 2 50 8 00 
Se aArlye ware HYPUT Gs ree sence tenes ae a tes Peete eee tee ne 25 2 00 6 00 20 00 
— xtra wart Wary: Earhart. ccsecsssec.c acts. s-a essen she ce ceek oes 50 10 00 
== MarlyeSnowwalliee tee: sees cae oa Bae ceed ice ncesion earn eee cute 50 8 00 
— marly, INOUPAL CUR sss e boas sescn esc Sees se cee Senet osc oee eens 15 80 2 50 8 00 
— lenormand; short stemmed ...--2---.-52222-222s02-2-2-5-see ee eee: 15 1 25 4 00 13 00 
SAN SICIS esses secon tec te ce te re ones ee ee os eee 5 15) 1 00 3 50 12 00 
Corn Salad, Lamb’s Lettuce, or Fetticus. 5 15 30 1 00 
Endive, Green Curled.--. pee 3) 20 60 2 00 
Kale, Dwarf-Curled, German Greens, or routs”? ...- Behe 13) 10 25 75 
— Green Curled!Scotche 2 2--- see ee ees cee esc oe nee cece 5 15 40 1 25 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson. ..---..-.------- 10 30 1 00 3 00 
—/Curled Silesia -- 322222222522. -2os 02-2 5 20 60 1 75 
— Butter: ..22 2222 sst ee to eee eee 10 30 1 00 3 00 
— Boston Market ( True). -......-...---.--.-- 10 40 1 25 4 00 
— Hardy Green Winter...............-......- 10 30 1 00 3 00 
—— BLOWN DUC = esses eee staan eee ee 5 25 75 2 50 
— Tennis Ballon fo eee eo see Sere ee 10 30 1 00 3 00 
= Drumhead), 22222. sce aoe ee oe 5 15 50 1 50 
Mushroom Spawn, English, in bricks, 1 lb., 15 cts; 8 Ibs., $1.00; 
— — French, in 2 1b. boxes, per box, 75 cents. 
by mail, 16 cts. per lb. extra. 
Onion, Italian Varieties — Giant Rocca. ........--..--.--------------- 10 30 1 00 3 00 
_— sf New Neapolitan, Marzajola.--- 22> 210 30 100 3 00 
—-— “ TheiQueen*) 22 ae 10 40 1 25 4 25 
—_—— eS Early White Naples- = tO 40 1 25 4 25 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip--.-.-- RE Se ee 5 10 20 60 
= Olive-shaped*Scarletces sees ce ten oe enone cere eae 5 15 30 1 00 
—suone Scarlet'Shorti/ Tope ers. co. .scateee ce eee eee 5 10 20 60 
MB LACK SPANISD ce ose eee ne cee te ee eee yee Scns ene 5 15 30 1 00 
—' California Mammoth White. ............-.2..222-.k scence nce 10 15 50 1 50 
— Chinese Rose-colored....-......- 22... 2002 )- ce ccdeseccceceeees 5 10 30 1 00 
Spinach, Round) 2.5.2 hs Se eee eee PN een le ee 5 10 15 40 
SWPP OC Vostro cioiets spas ict nee Ie Geach Mie My Ceo 5 10 15 40 
— Large Round-leaved Virofle mee 5 10 20 50 
— New Savoy-leaved — an extra fine v. 5 10 20 50 
Turnip, Harly MlatiDutch-ses.8-<2:.-- eee oeee eee 5 10 25 75 
— White! LopiStrap-leaved. 2e0s. 2... 25222 seen seeee a eee 5 10 25 75 
—— REG TVOpIStrap-lCAaVed cccse cscs nascent Bee ee ee eae 5 10 25 75 
—y ellowsA berdcentburplemop rs: =: 24-cc5. sce neessas cece) seeees 5 10 25 75 
— RODOLLSOn/S GoldenyB ally 22 seees a. eee eee eh nae ae eee 5 10 25 75 
== ALS OMY CLIO WACIOD Otte Na ee ernie eae ae. Cmte noe imeem 5 10 25 75 
=— White :Globe'Purplei Top. et ae 5 10 30 1 00 
a= LAaree ww nite INOLiOlicwe. tae cree Se No a eee 5 10 20 60 
== WanlypwWiite ko see see nee Necks we ns oe 5 10 30 1 00 
— Yellow Malta: 2032 -icisc-2- = 5 10 30 1 00 
—— YOUOWStOUC sto. nae te ena oa a aa: USISer sean 5 10 25 75 
= ‘Seven TVOp.) scat cs oe een US BaP ae 2 ae 5 10 25 75 
— Long White ¢ tn) ETT ene We ets Ape as Ue 8 Se So 2 Ss Le a 5 10 25 75 
= Harly Mellow, Hin lam doe eee eeu eens eens hc maaan Sauer EC 5 20 50 1 50 


BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


FEL AN D- 


gus $§ £5 pane 
S "FLOWER SEFD/PLanrs 


HANDBOOK™ FL» 
FARM G ARDEN SMALLIFRUITS AND 


GARDEN|REOUISITES, 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


150 pages. Over 800 [lustrations, and a Beautifull 
es Pansies. Mailed for 10 Cents. ‘ 
f LUS ATED AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO 
THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN contains 
more practical information on gardening than many high-priced 
books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,000 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, 500 
varieties Potatoes. etc, 220 pages, over 600 illustrations, 2 double- 
page colored plates of flowers, Price: paper covers, 35 cents; 
bound in muslin, $1.00. ; 
BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATALOGUE. 
eo Pages. 5 a apaluable treatise on the Potato and descriptive list of 
all the principal varieties grown. Profusely illustrated. Price 
10cents, B.K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


TURNIP SEED 


All Grown from Carefully Selected Roots. 


The following varieties 
will be mailed, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price af- 
fixed: Karly White Dutch, 
aa White Strap-leaf, Red-top 

gStrap-leaf, Cow-Horn, Im- 
Aproved American Ruta- 
baga, Long White French, 
Sweet German, Large Yel- 
low Globe, 10 cts. per 
ounce, 25 cts. four ounces, 
75 cts. per pound. Prices 
tor larger quantities, to 
dealers, either in bulk or 
packets, for retailing, will 
be given upon application. 

FLOWER SEEDS FOR FALL SOWING.—Twenty vari- 
eties Hardy Annuals and Perennials, $1.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box 4129. 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


RUHLMANN’S WHEEL HOE, 


Patented Sept. 11, 1877, and Feb. 25, 1879. 


It can be set from 7 to 16 inches in width, and is 
warranted to work to perfection. 


It will do the work of six men with the common hoe. 
Has no equal in thoroughness of work. 


For the interest of all, I safely say that no one will 
ever regret having given it a thorough trial. For Car- 
rots, Beets, Vegetable Oysters, and all Garden Crops, 
it has no equal. It has, in the short time of three 
years, become the leading garden tool of the country. 
Leading gardeners and seed-growers all use it, and 
would not do without it. Simple in construction, very 
strong, and well made. Is used and for sale by the 
following: Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vick, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.; B. K. Bliss 
& Sons, New York City; Crosman Bros., Rochester ; 
J.C. Vaughn, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Simmers, Toronto, 
Ont.; Chase Bros., Rochester, N. Y.; D. Landreth & 
Sons, R. Buist, Phila., and many others. 


Price, boxed, $5.50. Manufactured by 
E. RUHLMAN, Lockport, N. Y. 


HAMMOND’S PAINTS, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


The Painters’ Magazine, in the May number, says: 


“*«Hammond’s Cottage Colors’ are winning their 
way into the confidence of painters. They are pre- 
pared of pure material, and without admixture, by 
means of which unscrupulous manufacturers impose 
upon the public with their chemical trash called 
paints. Mr. Hammond also puts up an insecticide 
intended to supply the place of ‘ Paris Green,’ which, 
from its dangerous poisonous qualities, is somewhat 
in disrepute as a destructive to the Potato Bug. His 
preparation called ‘Hammond’s Slug Shot’ is not 
only a perfect destructive to the Potato Bug, but is at 
the same time a powerful fertilizer. It is put up in 
five-pound packages, at 5 cents per pou: and is war- 
ranted to be a complete destroyer of both the slug and 
old bug.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


FREIGHT ALLOWED. 


B. HAMMOND & CO. Mount Kisco, N.Y. 
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SEEDS OF FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 


For the Conservatory and the Flower-Garden, for Sowing in August and September. 


Particular attention is invited to the following list of Seeds of Florists’ Flowers, which have been carefully 


selected from the stocks of several of the most successful cultivators and exhibitors in Europe, and can 
fidently recommended. 


Auricwula.—-Cheifinestprizesorts, per PKt...---- 22-5. -- 22. ccce nee e cece ee eee ee cece eee ese cc cee e cose cece cececes 


Balsam, double white camellia-flowered, for pot culture duri 
bouquets, bridal and funeral decorations, per pkt....-..---..-- 


Calceolarias, extra select, from flowers which took the first prize at the late London and Continental 
Exhibition, per pkt 

Calceolaria rugosa, from the finest shrubby varieties, per pkt -- 

Cineraria, extra choice, from all the new varieties, per pkt.--....--.-...-.- 

Cineraria, new double flowering. A most desirable acquisition. Packets containing 20 seeds... 

Cyclamen Persicum giganteum, anew and greatly improved type, per pkt 


Cyclamen Persicum (Wiggins prize strain). Flowers of fine form and of brilliant colors, very free 
Wilke QOS) TEE OLDS accion el sOn ig cid ah ao OS RaR Me as ae ME SS DERE eer one Serer Sete Seon eee Urea 


Daisy, double white.—Constant and perfectly double, per pkt_..........--.-----2- 222-222-2222 eee eee 


Gloxinia, finest hybrid, selected trom prize flowers of both the drooping and erect flowering varieties, 
Ola Sb ee e ele ae: at oe cete ssa sscecqeetecocscosies sce ces cess cgessbe sensceesleceesseecessestssseecss 


Wollyhocks (very double), saved from an unrivaled collection, if sown now will flower freely next 
NGAI ED CIMD AUR cet see ences ecee neamee noe same feu samen ias cals seein cians Selim ec eset se lememewece cess . 


Lobelia Paxtoniana, splendid for hanging-baskets, extra quality, per pkt 
Pansy, English, extra select, saved from the finest prize flowers, per pkt.......-..--..-.-.---------.----- 
Pansy, finest mixed German varieties, from one of the finest Continental collections, per pkt....-...---- 
Pansy; new German.—The finest varieties ever offered. See colored plate in our Hand-Book. Per 

pkt. 50 cents. Collections of eight varieties, fifty seeds each- 
Polyanthus, finest mixed varieties, from the collection of an English amateur, per pkt 
Primula siiensis fimbriata (Chinese Primrose fringed), various colors mixed, extra, per pkt. 
Primula sinensis fimbriata (new fern-leaved varieties), very beautiful, per pkt 
Primula sinensis, new double varieties, rose and white, each, per pkt_--. 
Stock, scarlet and white intermediate London, extra, each, per pkt 
Stock, East Lothian, superior for pot-culture, scarlet, white and purple, each, pkt.....--..-...-...--- 
Stock, new German ten weeks, extra fine, many colors mixed, pkt..--.........--.-.-----.---.---------- 


Stock, new white wallflower leaved, a superb variety for pot culture, pure white, with large 
MOTD LOMO OLS DU nee meee eee 521 Pee esenite cae ashe sosnse cess usccedse oe keakees eesenesesece 


pkt 
Wallflower, extra fine double German, pkt 


(= For a more extended list see our Seed Catalogue. 


Hardy Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials for Autumn sowing. 
Collections of twenty varieties, $1.00. 


be con- 


If sown during the months of August and September, and protected during Winter by a covering of ever- 


green boughs, will bloom next year. 
Dia. laloS. scons, 
P. 0. Box 4129. 


Made in the Most Thorough Manner, of the Best Material, Best Quality of Spring Steel Teeth. 


ONE 
THE GRASS 
ROoOTs. 


INJURING 
AND 


tool. 


carried. 
other after trying this. 


combed a few times with the rake. 


by using common rakes. 


Patented December 17, 1878. 


For sale by 


A PERFECT IMPLEMENT FOR CLEANING 
LAWNS FROM LEAVES, GRASS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF RUBBISH, AND THE ONLY 

THAT WILL DO IT WITHOUT 


Will level and prepare a garden bed for 
the seed better and quicker than any other 
Will clean a race-track perfectly. 
Just the thing for ladies wishing open-air 
exercise. A man with one will do the work 
of six or eight men in a superior manner. 
The work is light and easy, as the rake is 
drawn over the ground instead of being 
Landscape gardeners will use no 
Grass will grow 
faster and look much better after being 


It requires many years of great care to 
produce a fine Lawn, which may be _in- 
jured, and perhaps ruined, in a short time 
Price, $1.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


THE IMPROVED 


EUREKA POST-HOLE DIGGER 


When the Utility of this Digger is known, no Farmer, 
Nurseryman, Railroad or Telegraph Company 
will do without it. 


The GRAND MEDAL and DIPLOMA at the Centennial Exposition, and 
the only Medal given a Post-Hole Digger, were awarded us for ‘* DISTIN- 
GUISHED MERIT” and “GREAT EXCELLENCE.” We have exhibited 
the Digger at several State and County Fairs, and have never failed to re- 
ceive the prize wherever exhibited. 

This tool has been thoroughly tested during the past three years, and as 
yet no place has been found where it has failed to do its work Satisfactorily. 
The principle on which it works prevents adhesion in sticky soils, hence it 


always works free and easy; no clogging, no knee work, no backache. 
It is far superior to all Plungers, Augers, and Boring Machines, as it works 
equally well in stony, sandy, and clay soils. Quicksand under water is as 
certainly handled and removed as though no water existed. Hundreds have 
used them for setting curbs in wells where there was quicksand. For setting 
out trees, and transplanting it is unequaled; also for cleansing out wells, 
and for tiling. 

The length of the steel blade is nine inches, and the extreme length of the 
tool five feet; weight only eight pounds. 

Descriptive circulars mailed free. Price, $3.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, NEW-YORK. 


For sale by 
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The seed we offer 
is grown in Ger- 
many by one who 
has made this flow- 

Ser a specialty for 
many years. In 
size and beauty of 
the flowers, this 
strain is unap- 
proachable. Dr. 
Thurber says, in 
the American Ag- 
riculturist for 
June; 

BEAUTIFUL PAN- 

sizrs.—_No doubt 
that many who 
have seen the col- 
ored plate illustrat - 
ing Pansies, and 
published by 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss 
& Sons, have sup- 
posed that the art- 
ist had exercised 
his imagination, 
both as to size, and 
the strange combi- 
nations of colors. 
ase, the flowers are, if 
anything, rather below the real size, and as to colors, 
it would be impossible to conceive of any artificial 
colors more brilliant, or more strangely contrasted, 
than they are in flowers produced by this remarkable 
strain of seeds. Some of the blooms are as near black 
as it is possible for a tlower to be, and of a velvety 
texture of great richness. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL, MERIDEN, CONN. 
June 7, 1881. 

The Pausies are in full bloom; the finest I have ever 
seen. I shall save every seed. 

Pp. EH. COPE, 
BOWMANVILLE, CANADA, March 18, 1881. 

I never saw any Pansies like those I had from you. 
I beat them all at the fair; they were even better than 
those represented in your colored plate. 

WM. ADAMS. 

A first class premium was awarded at the May exhi- 
bition of the N. Y. Horticultural Society. 

August and September are the best months for sow- 
ing pansy seed for blooming next spring. 

For general directions for the cultivation of the 
pansy, see July and October nos., 1880, of the AMER- 
CAN GARDEN. 

Price, 50 cents per packet of 50 seeds. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


-E. P. ROE’S NEW BOOK, 
“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS,” 


Recently published by Dodd, Mead & Company, is an 
elegant small quarto volume. 

The papers which have appeared in SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY form the basis of the book, but they have 
been rewritten and greatly enlarged for the published 
volume. Mr. Roe has aimed to give the results of his 
own experience and extensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject in an attractive and at the same time a thoroughly 
practical form. The result is a book which, while 
indispensable to fruit-growers, will be of special value 
to every owner of a country home. 

All the illustrations, nearly 100 in number, which 
have accompanied the magazine articles, are included, 
and no effort has been spared to render the mechan- 
ical execution ot first order. 

The engraving of the Cuthbert Raspberry, on page 
4 of the April number of the GARDEN, copied by per- 
mission of the publishers, shows the character of the 
illustrations. 

“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS” is for sale by all 
book-sellers, and by the publishers. Price, $5.00. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


The Farmer's Friend 
AND GUIDE. 


A valuable Book of over 200 pages solid Reading 
Matter, from the pens of the best writers of the day, 
devoted to the Interests of Farmers, Stock Breeders, 
Poultry Fanciers, Dairymen, Bee Culturists, Garden- 
ers, The Fireside, ete. 


oS 


wo 


PRICE CENTS, POST-PAID. 
Sold by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


TRAWBERRY PLANT 


ALSO COMMON GROUND LAYERS. 


m@ A pamphlet telling what varieties to plant and how 
to plant them, together with all needed information, 


zee e rOUATy J. T. LOVETT, 

Little Silver, Monmouth ¢ NeJy 

ALLTHE BC: OOD: OLD =s RES? 
A MILLION 


CABBAGE and CELERY f 


Pes AN Se 

Grown aud Packed with great care, 
Circular, with low prices, free. 

J.T. LOVETT, Lirrre SILveR, 


Nad 
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MANURES FOR FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS, NURSERY. STOCK, Etc. 


FOR INCREASING WOOD-GROWTH OR FRUIT, AS PREFERRED. 


Address 


JWST PUBLISHED: 


BARN PLANS 


AND 


OUT-BUILDINGS. 


A most valuable work, full of Ideas, 
Hints, Suggestions, Plans, etc. by 
Practical Writers, for the 


Consiraction of all Ont-Buildings. 


Chapters will be devoted, among 
other subjects, to the 


Economic Erection and 
Use of Barns, 


Grain Barns, Corn Houses, 


Horse Barns, Smoke Houses, 
Cattle Barns, Ice Houses, 
Sheep Barns, Pig Pens, 
Granaries. 

There are likewise Chapters upon 
Bird Houses, Workshops, 
Dog Houses, Barn Yards, 
Tool Sheds, Ventilators, 
Manure Sheds, Roofs and Roofing, 
Root Pits, Doors & Fastenings. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 


451 Broadway, N. Y. 


Publishers, Importers, and Head-quarters of all 
Works tor Farmers, Stock-raisers, Gardeners, 
Fruit-Growers, &c. 

Also Publishers and Importers of all Books per- 
taining to Outdoor Sports and Pastimes. 


2) 
is) 


nd for our Catalogues. 


For washing Windows, 
Carriages, etc. Protects 
buildings from fire, and 
trees, vines, etc. from in- 
* sects, potato bugs, and 
canker worms. No dwell- 
ing, country home, or fac- 
tory should be without 
the Fountain Pump. Send 
for large illustrated cir- 
cular, 

& M’f’r, Providence, R. I. 


iz re 


WHITMAN, Patentee 


J. A. 


BRAZILIAN ORCHIDS. 


Being established in business in the city of Para, Iam 
prepared to fill orders for Orchids indigenous to the 
Amazonian Valley, such as Cattleyas, Oncidiums, 
Stanhopeas, etc., etc. Lists and prices on application. 


EDWARD S. RAND, Ir. 
Para, Brazil. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. 


158 


FRONT STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Remember it. has been written with care by successful manufacturers, and that it 
is sent free to all who APPLY FOR IT. Send NOW to 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. 


RUSTIC 
FURNITURE. 


For Verandas, Lawns, and 
Cemeteries. 


Hanging Baskets, Rustic Settees, 
Vases, Chairs, and Stump Boxes 
(for stumps of old trees), Window 
Boxes, &c. 


Designs of all Descriptions M’f’d. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 


RUSTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
29 Fulton St. New-York. 


HAMMOCK ATTACHMENTS 


(IMPROVED ), PATENTED NOVEMBER 18, 1879. 
BE APPLIED 


PEERLESS 


TO ANY HAMMOCK. 


They consist of two adjustable 
Spreaders, and a yielding Head- 
Rest or Pillow. The SPREADERS 
are made from hard wood, bent bow 
shape. They are provided with hooks 
on the lower edge, which fasten into 
the netting of the Hammock, and 
hold the spreaders firmly in position. 
These spreaders are placed at each 
end of the Hammock, as shown in 
cut. They are readily removable for 
stowing the Hammock conveniently 
away. The PILLOW consists ot astrip 
of cotton duck, 18 inches long and 6 
inches wide; it is provided with a 
hook at each end, and is shorter than 
that part of the Hammock over which 
it extends, so that it will be drawn 
taut when the Hammock is properly 
suspended, and thereby elevated 
above the central part of the Ham- 
mock, constituting thus a yielding 
head-rest. The utility of this novelty 
will be seen at a glance. 

The SPREADERS keep the Hammock 
open like a cot, and remove its cramp- 
ing propensities entirely. LADIES 
AND CHILDREN Can use the Hammock 
without danger of overturning. The 
PILLOW is a cool, comfortable head- 
rest, and will be found a great acqui- 
sition to the Hammock. The attach- 

PILLOW. SPREADER. ments make the Hammock a complete 
They are neat and strong, and add greatly to the beauty of the Hammock. 


luxury. 


THE ANCHOR HAMMOCK ROPES, 


PATENTED MAY 3, 1881. 


Avoid tying and untying knots. Rig 
up your hammock with this new device. 
It is the simplest and best contrivance 
ever offered tor the pufpose. 

The Hammock can be adjusted to any 
height by sliding the anchor up or down 
the rope. This will lengthen or shorten 
the rope, and hold it secure in the length 
to which it has been adjusted. The 
anchor operates on the rope as a friction 
clasp and slide, and as soon as weight 
is placed in the Hammock, the anchor 
will bite on the rope and insure positive safety in sustaining the Hammock. 

The Hammock ¢an be rigged up and taken down in an instant without tying a knot. 


Spreaders; per paits.cc-_-2.eescesee ees esee eee Peerless Hammock, without attachments ....--.- $1.50 
Pillows, each .......----- ae Mexican cs Wihit6:\-2s 2 on-scene eee teens 1.75 
Anchor Ropes, per pair uG se Coloredse 22 yee nee 2.00 


Manufactured by TRAVERS BROTHERS, 107 Duane Street, New-York. 


: POTTED BIDWELL. 


The finest new Strawberry before the Public. 


Potted Plants now ready, and if set early will give a 
full crop next summer. I combine these plants with 
the most liberal offer I have ever made. Descriptive 
Catalogue free. Address, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. E 2 P . R eo] E . 


14 varieties of splendid new Coleus, 


free by mail, for only $1.00. 


E. C. HAINES, Florist, 
Bedford Station, 
Westchester Co. 
ai IN. Ye 
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A NATION IN MOURNING. 


Whatever bereavements may have befallen 
our people before, however deep and severe 
we may have felt the pangs of former losses, 
never before in our history has so universal, 
so profound, and heart-felt sorrow pervaded 
throughout our entire continent. 

While we write these lines, the funeral 
train carries the nation’s cherished charge 
from the Capitol to its last resting-place ; 
doleful peals resound from every church- 
tower in the land; the boom of the minute- 


{LY 
ANY 
‘A 


guns reverberates through the air; from 
every steeple and flag-staff the national ban- 
ner, at half-mast, floats in the breeze; public 
buildings, stores, the modest dwellings of the 
poor, as well as the palatial mansions of the 
millionaires, are draped in black and white, 
the emblems of mourning. Onward speed the 
iron wheels over the flower-strewn track; in 
speechless sorrow and silent reverence, with 
uneovered heads, thousands upon thousands 
line the road-way, as the train passes, to bid 
the last adieu to their martyr President. 
But away from the publie gaze and excite- 
ment, in every lonely chapel and far-off farm- 
house, the fervent prayers of millions rise 
heavenward for their beloved chief. Yet a 


| 


sympathy still deeper and nobler than that 
for a lost ruler has taken possession of every 
one—that for so grand an example of true 
His heroic struggle for life, his 
patience in suffering, his resignation to the 
inevitable, and his sublime Christian faith, 
have attracted the admiration of the whole 
world; and few American homes will be 
found where his loss is not deplored to-day 
almost as sincerely as that of a member of 
their own household. 

In the beautiful grounds of Lake View 
Cemetery his weary and tortured body will 
find its last resting-place, in sight, almost, of 
the log cabin where he was born, and where, 
by his own persevering toil, he commenced 
to elevate himself from a poor farmer-boy to 
the highest station attainable by man. To 
this hallowed spot thousands will be drawn, 


manhood. 


on every recurring anniversary of this sor- 
rowful day, to strew flowers on the hero’s 
grave and commemorate the nation’s loss. 
An imposing tomb will probably soon be 
erected by a grateful people; but a more 
lasting monument to his noble career and 
rare virtues than can be cut from stone or 
molded of bronze stands already engraved 
deep in the breast of every American citizen. 
President Garfield’s memory will live in the 
nation’s heart—in the nation’s love—forever. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


We have reason to believe that our pre- 
mium-seeds generally have given satisfaction. 
It is, of course, not possible that all should 
have been successful, especially in so unfa- 
yet the 
give unmistakable 


vorable a season as the past one; 
many letters received 
proof that many a spot that would otherwise 
have remained barren has been made bright 
and blooming by our Wild-garden Seeds, and 
that they brought sunshine and cheer into 
many xhome. Will our friends do us the favor 
to let us hear of their successes and expe- 
riences? Nothing adds so much to the fresh- 
ness and value of a journal as the frequent in- 
terchange of ideas between reader and editor. 
It is, of course, impossible to answer every 
communication received ; yet each suggestion 
or experience aids to give a better comprehen- 
sion and understanding of the real wauts of 
its readers, 


Exchanges invited to make extracts, by giving credit. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

During this month, and until the ground 
freezes hard, much can be done to make our 
next year’s gardening successful. Poles and 
pea-brush should be stored under a shed, 
and all rubbish and refuse matter raked in 
heaps and burned, or added to the compost 
heap. 

Whenever practicable, the land to be 
planted next year should be plowed or spaded 
roughly before winter. 
much to the neat appearance of the garden, 
but also makes the soil lighter, drier, and 
admits of earlier working in spring. 

Asparagus.—In dry ground, Asparagus may 
be planted now as well as in spring. The 
soil must be rich, but the roots should not 
come in direct contact with fresh manure. <A 
light covering of straw or leaves during 
winter the from being 
thrown out by frost. - 

Cabbage.— Light frosts do not materially 


prevents roots 


injure winter Cabbages, but if exposed to a | 


few nights of heavy freezing, they will not 
keep well; it is therefore safer not to defer 
harvesting later than the middle of Novem- 
ber. Small quantities may be heeled in soil 
in the house cellar. Market-gardeners keep 
Cabbages out-of-doors by placing the heads 
down close together and covering with a few 
inches of soil. 

Celerya— Continue to bank up all that is 
wanted for early winter. use. Small quanti- 
ties may be kept in boxes or barrels in a 
cellar, but generally there is less loss when 
packed outdoors. 
where there is a natural slope, a trench is 
dug, about ten inches wide and as deep as the 
length of the stalks. The Celery is then dug 
up carefully, so as not to break or bruise any 
of the stalks and leaves, and packed in this 
trench close together in an upright position, 
commencing on the upper end. Some loose 
soil is then pressed against the tops from the 
sides, and later in the season more earth is 
drawn toward the tops, so that the whole 
appears like a single row of Celery. At the 
approach of hard frosts, the whole is covered 
with straw or stalks sufficient to protect 
from freezing. By opening the trench at 
the lower end, any quantity desired may be 
taken out at any time, with little trouble. 

Potatoes.— The war against the Potato- 
beetles should be continued ‘to the bitter 
end.” It is a mistake to suppose that these 
pests cannot do any more damage after the 
vines have reached full growth. The action 
of the leaves is as necessary for the growth 
of the tubers of the Potato-plant as are the 
leaves of a tree to the maturing of its fruits. 
But another and, perhaps, more serious evil 
results from ignoring the late broods of the 
beetle. 
crops, if not destroyed, winter in the ground 
near by, and will be ready to devour next 
year’s crop as soon as it appears above- 
ground. 

Squashes.— Much disappointment in keep- 
ing Squashes is caused by leaving them too 
The slightest frost injures 
They should be gath- 


long on the vines. 
their keeping quality. 


This not only adds | 


In a convenient spot | 


| must be time to mature. 


AUTUMN GARDENING, 


In the spring there is no trouble about 
knowing what seeds to plant in the garden, 
but when it is midsummer, and some of the 
earlier things are gone, and vacant spots 
appear, then it is more difficult to tell just 
what to put into the ground. The growing sea- 
son is so well over we must make close caleu- 
lation, or the seed and labor will be lost. 
Where a cow or a pig is kept, one can hardly 


THE POTATO ROT, 


There is probably no disease of cultivated 
plants that has caused so much suffering to 
the human family as the ‘wet rot” in Pota- 
toes. This disease occurred in a most violent 
form in 1842, and again in 1845, when it: 
spread over a great part of the United States, 


_ Great Britain, Ireland, and portions of Cen- 


go amiss in planting, but for the table there | 


Corn will not grow 
well afterthe hot weather is past, and so we 


must get this in in time for not less than | 


sixty days of warm weather. We cannot de- 
pend on even the earliest varieties. After 
the middle of July, Early China and Butter 
Beans will mature, if we have to wait till 
nearly, if not quite up to, the first of August. 
Early Peas, the dwarf varieties, especially, 
will fill with two months of growth, and not 
mind frosts—nothing short of a freeze-up. 
Turnips of the strap-leaf sorts may be planted 
any time, and they will keep on growing till 
the winter comes. Turnips sown the first of 
September, in rich ground, will have nice 
bottoms, and they will be tender and crisp, 
more so than if started earlier. 

After September, we must look forward to 
the next year, and busy ourselves in the gar- 
den getting ready. The vacant spots may be 
spaded up so that Jack Frost can do his work 
more effectually, and pulverize the ground bet- 
ter. Ambitious weeds will start to grow, and 
so the next spring there will be less of them to 
contend with, and the ground will be light and 
mellow, and with little labor may be fitted to 


tral Europe, causing a partial or entire de- 
struction of the Potato crop, and with it an 
untold amount of suffering to those people 
who rely largely upon the Potato for their 
daily food. 

It has been known to botanists for thirty 
years that the Potato rot is caused by the 
growth of a microscopic fungus, known to 
science as Peronospora infestans. It is 
a near relative of a number of para- 
sitic fungi of the same genus, which prey 
upon other agricultural plants, such as the 
Grape mildew, P. viticola, Lettuce mildew, 
P. gangliformis, ete. This fungus first mani- 
fests its presence as a frost-like covering on 
the under side of the foliage of the Potato 
plant, soon causing the leaves to curl; and 
so rapid is its destructive work at times, that 


_in afew hours the green and vigorous vines 


| 


new seeding. The first of November, a bed | 
' may be prepared, and Lettuce sown, which 
will start the first thing in spring; and Peas | 
| only a few leaves or a few plants may at first 
_ be attacked, from which, if left alone, the 


can be put in, which will give them an early 
growth, as they are hardy, and sprout as the 
frost leaves the ground. No doubt, Onion 


| seed could be planted in the fall, and so help 


The bugs which infest the latest | 


in the busy spring to get a better start. An 
Asparagus bed may be prepared in October, 
and the seed put in as well as in the 
spring, and better, as the action of the frost 
will cause the seeds to germinate quicker, 
and the young plants will get ahead of the 
weeds, when, if planted in the spring, the 
weeds would be far ahead of them. If the 
rows are marked, as they should be, the 
weeds may be kept under in the spring in 
both the Asparagus and Onion beds. 
weeds should start before the planted seed, 
they can easily be kept down by scratching 
the ground with a garden rake, or going 
over the surface with a hoe. 

Farmers are learning to plow as much 
as possible in the fall to expedite the 
work of spring, and so gardeners should 
prepare the garden, as much as is wise, 
in the autumn. The Asparagus bed should 
be spaded deeply, and plenty of manure 
put in, and the seeds scattered in rows 
a foot and a half apart. The plants will 
grow in bunches or tussocks, and the farther 
they are apart the larger the stems will be. 
Roots may be obtained and also planted in the 


fall; a slight mulch should be thrown over 


them, to keep the frost from heaving them 
out. Roots will furnish an earlier supply for 


_ the table than when the bed is started from 


ered on a dry day, handled with care, and | 


kept on shelves in a dry place, where the tem- 
perature does not fall below forty nor rise 
above fifty degrees. 


| 


the seed. 

Rhubarb roots may be planted now, and 
will thus make an earlier start in spring. 
They should have a light protection during 
winter. 


Ie | 


are changed into a brown mass of decaying 
vegetation. Next after the leaves, the stems 
are attacked, and from them the disease 
passes down to the tubers, where it does its 
greatest work of destruction. 

The fungus consists of a number of very 
fine threads, which grow in all directions 
through the tissue of the tuber, and, absorb- 
ing nutriment for its growth from the tuber, 


| it induces a decay that is rapid in its work, 


producing a worthless and disgusting mass 
of rotten vegetable matter. As a general 
thing, the disease is of a milder type, and 


rot spreads until the whole field is more or 
less affected. 

The rot makes its appearance from the first 
to the middle of August, and is always asso- 
ciated with rains; that which is ealled 
“mugey” weather being the most favorable 
for its development. 

In midsummer, the farmer should be on the 
watch for the brown spots on the leaves, and, 
as soon as found, the erop should be har- 
vested; any delay will allow the fungus time 
to spread to the stems, and from them down 
to the tubers, and then, should there be a 
damp spell, the Potatoes are quite sure to 
rot. After digging, the Potatoes should be 
placed in a cool and dry place, thus sur- 
rounding them with conditions the most un- 
favorable for the further growth of the fungus 
that may be already present in the substance 
of the tubers. 

With a knowledge of the time of year the 
fungus makes its attack, it is evident that, by 
growing quick-ripening varieties and plant- 
ing them early, the crop may be gathered be- 
fore the time for the rot to come. On this 
account, in particular, the growing of early 
sorts is recommended. 

As a precaution against the propagation 
and spread of the fungus, the vines of all 
the Potatoes should be gathered after dig- 
ging and burned, thus destroying many mill- 
ions of minute spores that would otherwise 
remain to cause further trouble. Any tubers 
that are at all affected should be thrown out, 
and either fed to stock or burned. The stor- 
ing of one such Potato may communicate the 
rot to the whole bin. 
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ITALIAN ONIONS. 


The cultivation of Onions in our Southern 


States increases rapidly in importance, so | 


that they form already a profitable crop, which 
will soon come in active competition with 
the famous Bermuda Onions in our Northern 
markets. The climate and soil of Florida do 

- not differ so much from those of the Bermuda 
Islands as not to make it highly probable that 
Onions can be grown here as large and good 
as there, or as in Mexico. 

The Italian mode of cultivation consists in 
sowing the seed in the fall, transplanting the 
young bulbs about four weeks later, and win- 
tering in the open ground, so that they may 
start and grow with the earliest spring. Our 
own cultivators have adopted a similar plan. 
One of the most extensive Onion-growers of 
Florida writes: ‘‘A rich, moist soil is best. 
The seed may be planted from September 
till last of January, but I would recommend 
October and November as the best time to 
plant, provided good, fresh seed can be 
secured. This, however, is the chief diffi- 
eulty. The seed has to be imported yearly 
from the south of Europe, and, unless of best 
quality, will not retain its vitality more than 
one season, hence the almost impossibility of 
getting good seed early. The early planting, 
however, makes a firmer, more solid, and 
more salable bulb than the later and quicker 
erowth. Plant in drills, six inches apart, 
and when of sufficient size, transplant into 
well-trenched ground, in rows one foot apart, 
four inches in row. Roll ground after plant- 
ing. Keep the soil well stirred between 
rows, but not deep, and keep earth well away 
from the plants, as the bulbs should be grown 
above-ground. 


ersfield, Danvers, and other Northern market | 
varieties have been grown successfully, but, | 


as a rule, the Italian kinds raised from im- | 


ported seed have proved more satisfactory. 

Nearly all the varieties grown in Italy, 
Southern France, and Algiers originated in 
Tripoli, North Africa, where the Onion is held 
in higher esteem than any other vegetable, 
and where it has been cultivated since the 
earliest periods of historical record. To this 
day, macaroni, bread, and Onions form the 
principal food of the poorer classes of Italy. 

The nomenclature of the most popular va- 
rieties is mostly derived from the season of 
the ripening of the bulbs. 


MAGGIAJOLA. 


(One-half average size.) 


Marzajola (Mareh. Onion) ripens earliest, 
is white, thin-skinned, of medium size, and 
valued principally for its earliness. 


Maggiajola (May Onion) ripens next; also | 


white, but larger, and used extensively for 
pickling. 


i} 
} 


| 


| 


| 


quired for seed if the tubers are 


In some of our Southern States, the Weth- | class. 


| sible,in land not occupied by the 


| a field by themselves. 


; i ‘ 
twelve to eighteen inches apart in 


Agostajola (August Onion) is the largest 
and heaviest, and varies much in shape and 
color. The bulbs grow to an almost ineredible 
size, and produce three to four stalks of some- 


GIANT ROCCA. 


(One-half average size.) 


times five to six feet in height. Giant Rocca, 
Giant IWhite Italian, and Red Tripoli, the 
celebrated Bermuda Onion, belong to this 


PREVENTION OF THE POTATO DISEASE. 


In answer to several inquiries, we quote 
from Mr. Bravender’s treatise, ‘‘ The Potato 
Disease and How to Prevent it,” although 
some of the directions may not be so appli- 
cable to our climate as to that of England. 

“Secure good seed, if you can, entirely 
free from Plant early—on light 
land five inches, on heavy land three inches 
deep—and earth up well. Have the rows 
from two feet eight imches to three feet 
apart in gardens, and three feet or more in 
the field for late varieties; may be rather 
less for others. If there is danger of frost, 
cover along the rows with short 
litter, about enough to hide the 
plants from view. Plant, if pos- 


disease. 


same crop the previous year, and 
plant the late kinds, if possible, in 
Use medium 
size sets, or cut sets, if large ; place 


Manure 
in autumn and use potash salts or 


the row, according to size. 


bone phosphate in the spring; or 
else make a compost of manure and 
earth, ashes, ete. Warth up twice. 
The tops may be cut off those re- 


large enough. Harvest late kinds 


_ sooner than is usually done. If there appears 


any disease amongst the crop, sorting over 
will be required. If you have the conven- 
ience, store your crop for a time, and not 
put in pits until November. On harvesting, 
separate the diseased from the healthy ones,” 


| may be 


has been 


_ It is especially adapted for late fall sowing: 
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SPINACH. 

For winter and spring ‘‘ Greens,” Spinach 
takes a front rank in every well-managed 
kitchen-garden, and, in the vicinity of large 
cities, it is also a profitable crop for market. 

Spinach needs a deep, rich soil to produce 


| maximum crops, for it can only be grown 


with profit on land that is well drained and 
highly manured. For a succession, the seed 
sown early in April and again in 
May—tor the principal crop from the first to 
the middle of September, or late enough to 
become about half-grown before cold weather 
sets in, 

A piece of land from which a summer crop 
taken Before 
sowing, the ground should be well manured, 


is most suitable. 


thoroughly pulverized, and the surface level- 
ed. The rows are then marked out, twelve 
““mark- 
er,” or by stretching a line, and making drills 


with a hoe. 


to fifteen inches apart, with a garden 


The seed may be sown in the 


_ garden by hand, and in the field with a seed- 


drill, using five or six pounds to the acre, 
A quarter of a pound of seed will sow enough 


for home use. With this, as with most other 


| seeds, it is important to firm the soil, after 


covering, with a roller, or by packing with 
As soon as the plants 
are large enough, they should be hoed 
and thinned out where too thick. What is 
wanted for home use in midwinter should be 
mulehed lightly with salt hay, forest leaves, 


a spade or board. 


| or straw, to a depth of two or three inches ; 


this is sufficient to protect the leaves from 
injury by frost. Or if the Spinach has grown 
to full size in the fall, it may be kept very 
well by cutting it, then placing it three or 
four inches thick ina frame, and covering it 
The cover- 
ing of the open beds should not be removed 


with a sash and a little rubbish. 


before the leaves commence to grow. 

The main crop is cut during April and 
May. 
has been given, a barrel of Spinach can be 
eut from a square rod of ground. 

The 
variety for home use as well as for markets. 


When the soil is rich, and proper care 


Round-leaved is the most popular 


It is perfectly hardy, standing our severest 
winters with but little injury, and is of the 
best quality. 


The Prickly or Fall variety is said to be 
more hardy than the round, although 
is but little difference in this respect. 


there 
Litas 


(One-half average size.) 


used principally for fall sowing, but does 
equally well when sown in spring. : 

Savoy-leaved has a large curled or crumpled 
leaf like Savoy Cabbage, is very hardy, and 
produces a heavier crop than the other sorts. 


3° 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Strawberries.— New beds may still be made, 
and on dry soil, up to the time when heavy 
frosts ceeur. Potted plants set out even at this 
season will produce a partial crop next June. 
Keep the ground clean and loose, but do not 
work deep near the roots. Cover lightly with 
straw, leaves, or any light material after the 
ground remains frozen in day-time. There 
is more danger in 
covering too early 
than too late, and 
too heavy than too 
light. 

Raspberries.— 
Wherever the 
ground can be 
brought in proper 
condition, it is 
much better to 
plant during fall 
than spring. It is 
the experience of 
most growers that 
less loss results from 
fall than spring 
planting.. By apply- 
ing a ght mulch 
around the newly 
set plants, the roots 
of hardy kinds do 


not suffer in the 
least, and com- 
mence to - grow 
as soon as_ frost 
gets out of the 
ground. 


Grapes. — Now is 
a good time to make 
visits of inquiry 
among your more 
progressive neigh- 
bors, learn what 
varieties they are 
growing, sample the 
fruit, observe the 
character of foliage 
and methods of cul- 
tivation. There are 
still too many who 
continue to grow 
IsabeHas and Cat- 
awhbas, which never 
or rarely ripen in 
their grounds, while 
others suppose that 
nothing better than 
the Concord can be 
grown out-of-doors. 
We trust that most 
of our readers have 
learned that, while 
the Concord is well worthy of the high estima- 
tion in which it is held, it is of short dura- 
tion, and that there are better varieties that 
keep better, and prolong the season consider- 


MOORE'S RUBY CURRANT, 
It is a matter of surprise that, while every 
year witnesses the production of an endless 
number of new Strawberries, Grapes, and 


other fruits, the Currant has received hardly | 


any attention from our hybridizers and orig- 


inators of novelties; and yet few other | 
fruits offer so inviting a field for improve- | 


ment. 
Mr. Jacob Moore, the originator of the 


_ Brighton Grape, however, seems to have 
_ been aware of the possibilities of the Cur- 


ably. A succession and variety in Grapesisas | 
Ruby.” 


desirable as in Strawberries and other fruits. 
Among the black varieties, Concord, Worden, 
Moores Early; among the red, Brighton 
“and Delaware; among the white, Martha, 


Elvira, Pocklington, succeed almost every- | 


where. The latter is highly spoken of, and 
is considered by many. the most desirable 
White Grape for outdoor culture. 


rant. In 1867, he raised a large number of 


MOORE'S RUBY CURRANT. 


clearly traits of both parents. It is of fairly 
vigorous growth, producing shoots longer 
than the Cherry and heavier than the White 
Grape. Foliage as free from disease as that of 
any variety that I know of. It has fruited with 
me for five years without extra fertilizing or 
cultivation, and has always been well loaded 
with handsome, long clusters of fruit, with 
the exception of one year, when a late frost 
injured the crop. 

‘“The fruit is of large size, next to the 


_ Cherry and La Versaillaise in that respect, 


seedlings by crossing of the best-known va- | 


rieties. After several years’ trial and care- 
ful selection, the variety represented in the 
accompanying illustration was selected as 
the best, and appropriately named ‘‘ Moore’s 


Not having grown it ourselves we cannot 
give a more accurate description than by 
quoting from a letter of Mr. C. M. Hooker, 
the well-known nurseryman: ‘‘ The ‘ Moore’s 
Ruby’ Currant was originated by Mr. J. 
Moore, from seed obtained by crossing the 
Cherry and White Grape, and shows very 


borne on much larger stems and more abun- 
dantly than with the 
varieties named. 
The color of the fruit 
is a beautiful bright 
red, not quite so 
dark as the Cherry; 
ripens at nearly the 
same time; the 
flavor a very agree- 
able mild acid, 
somewhat similar 
to the White Grape, 
and fully equal to 
that of any variety 
with which i am ac- 
quainted. From 
what I have seen of 
it, I think it a great 
acquisition—the 
best Currant I know 
of for family use, 
and I see no reason 
why it may not also 
prove the best for 
the market.” A Cur- 
rant combining so 
many desirable 
qualities cannot fail 
to become popular 
as soon as it be- 
comes known. We 
are informed that 
no plants will be of- 
ered for sale before 
next fall. 


HARDY RASPBER- 
RIES. 


The hardiness of 
Raspberries is a 
somewhat mooted 
question, but so 
much seems well 
established, that the 
amount of cold 
which the canes 
can withstand de- 
pends mainly upon 
the degree of ripe- 
ness of the wood. 
While a fully ripen- 
ed cane may survive almost any possible de- 
gree of cold, an immature one may be killed 
by a few degrees below freezing point. 
Many varieties which we are in the habit 
of calling ‘perfectly hardy” were killed 
last winter by the unusual earliness— before 
the plants had ripened their wood—not by 
the intensity of cold, ‘‘Turner,” ‘‘ Brandy- 
wine,” and even wild kinds, were killed 
down to within a few inches of the ground, 
while the same degree of cold, if it had 
occurred a few weeks later, would not have 
injured them in the least. 
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PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 


THE KNIFFIN SYSTEM. 


Probably there is no one thing in connec- | 
tion with growing Grapes that is so little 
understood, or on which there is a wider 
diversity of opinions and practice, than in 
pruning the vines. 

These various systems and methods, and 
the often ambiguous language employed in 
describing them, even with illustrations, are 
apt to confuse the ordinary mind so that, 
after perusal, the reader has no definite or 
mtelligent idea of how to proceed to bring 
about a desired result. 

I once heard a very intelligent gentleman, 
a president of a large financial institution in 
the city, though living in the country, say 
that he had read all the standard works on 
Grape-growing, and most of the current liter- 
ature on the subject as it appeared from 
time to time in the papers, and yet he did not 
feel competent to prune his own vines, but | 
always employed some one to do it. 

As a rule, I think the great majority who 
trim Grape-vines leave too much wood. I | 
have come to this conclusion from seeing | 
a good deal of work done by professional (!) 
gardeners. The vines are overtaxed in bear- 
ing, or attempting more than they can accom- 
plish. The clusters become smaller, the fruit 
rots, the vine is enfeebled and exhausted, 
and ‘‘Grapes do not amount to much.” Of | 
course, where shade is the permanent object, 
the trimming will not need to be so close 
as where fine fruit is most desirable, and 
for the former purpose such strong-growing 
varieties as Clinton, Concord, Elvira, ete., 
should be employed. Hence the difficulty of | 
laying down any fixed rules to suit all cases. 

If Mr. Brown wants a large crop of fruit | 
for his own consumption, it is not a matter | 
of much importance to him whether the 
clusters are large and handsome or not, if 
there is only an abundance of them; while 
to Mr. Jones, wanting his crop for sale, large, 
perfect clusters are of the utmost impor- 
tance, and 200 pounds of such fruit would be 
worth more to him than 300 pounds of Mr. 
Brown’s would, and the method of prun- 
ing may be the sole cause of the difference. 
Fall pruning is often recommended by writ- 
ers on the subject, and is one of those opera- 
tions in the garden that can be done to 
forward spring work, as there is generally 
plenty of time that can be spared for this 
purpose during favorable fall weather, while, 
if deferred till February, the usual time, cold, 
stormy weather, or other contingencies, may 
arise to make the work tedious and disagree- 
able, if not prevent it altogether till late in 
spring, when other work is pressing. 

IT once knew a city gentleman who always 
made it a practice to trim his vines on 
Thanksgiving day, unless stormy weather 
prevented. 

By this time the wood is ripened, and the 
foliage has accomplished its mission. The 
advocates of fall pruning I believe almost in- 
variably recommend to leave more buds than 
in winter pruning, especially if the vines 
are to be removed from the trellis and laid 
down, for the purpose of guarding against 
the loss of any buds that might occur in 
handling. Jn such eases, another pruning or 
rubbing off of the surplus buds, in spring, 
wiil be necessary. 

In large vineyards, winter pruning is gen- 
erally preferred, as it can be done at a season 


_ with other work; but if the wood is to be | simple, cheap, and easy, the question natu- 


of comparative leisure. The time required to 
do it in the fall would materially interfere 


used for propagation, fall pruning is best. 
The ‘‘ Kniffin” system, now so generally | 


practiced in the Hudson River Grape region, 


is the easiest, simplest, and cheapest of any I | 
have yet seen, and has become so popular | 
there that hundreds and thousands of acres | 


? and 


have been changed from the ‘ Fuller’ 
other methods to this. 

Two wires only are used, three and a half 
and six feet from the ground respectively. 
Each vine has four arms, eighteen to twenty 
inches long, or about five buds on each, two 
arms on each wire, which are renewed every 
year by removing each arm up to the shoot 
nearest the trunk of the vine, cutting those 
off to five buds, and tying them down in 
place of the arms removed. 

A vine thus pruned resembles somewhat 
two T’s, one above the other. The buds from 
these arms are allowed to grow and care for 
themselves generally, and, with a little labor 
and attention,—by stopping the laterals at 


| one leaf and removing the frwt from the bud 


intended for next year’s arm, if it should 
prove too weak to carry it and make suffi- 


| cient growth at the same time,—they can 


almost invariably be depended on. Aside 
from the simplicity, saving of labor, and 
economy of wire in the trellis, it has the 


_ advantage that the lowest fruit is far enough 


from the ground to keep it clean, and with 
moderate stooping one can pass from one 
trellis to another without being compelled to 
go to the end of one, as is the case when four 
or more wires are used. The summer prun- 
ing consists in nothing more than clipping 


| off the ends of some shoots that may chance 


to grow too rampant. 

This, hike any other system, is subject to 
modifications, one of which is to have but 
two arms to the vine, each three feet long, 
and have each alternate vine take the upper 
wire, the others the lower one. 

It is frequently recommended, and some- 
times practiced by those who know no better, 
to eut away the vines or remove the leaves to 
let in the sunshine to ripen the fruit. I hope 
no reader of THE AMERICAN GARDEN will 
listen to or practice any such nonsense as 
that. 

The effect of the sunshine on the fruit is 
through the leaves and roots, by warming 
the ground. The fruit could better dispense 
with the sunshine than with the leaves, as 
they bear the same relation to the fruit that 
our lungs do to our body. 

Reader, plant a few more vines! 


PRESERVING F'RuITS.—In shipping Peaches, 
Grapes, Plums, and other fresh fruits from 
California to the Hast, carbonized or charred 
wheat bran has recently been used as pack- 
ing material. The results, so far, have been 
so satisfactory as to make it probable that 
fruit packed in this manner can be sent 
across the continent as slow freight at a | 
saving of six hundred dollars per car-load in | 
freight charges, and also to make it possible | 
to export most of our perishable fruits. 


Fruit TREEs.— Fall-planted trees must be 
well staked, to prevent the winds from dis- 
turbing their roots, and care must be taken | 
that water does not stand near them. 


THE QUINCE. 


Since the canning of fruit has become so 


rally arises, what shall we use for a family 
supply? In answer, we reply that in our own 
family the Peach and Quince hold important 
places, and are regarded as indispensable. 


| We feel very much in regard to the Quince as 


the old farmer did about his boiled Indian 
pudding—‘‘ wanted three hundred and sixty- 
five ina year.” Few will ever tire of good 
eanned Quince; hence its culture is of im- 
portance. 

Varietics.—The Apple or Orange Quince is 
the best in texture and quality, but the Pear 
is a healthier grower and more productive, 
ripening also later. The new variety, Cham- 
pion, is more vigorous and productive than 
either, and is also an excellent keeper. A 
good plantation of Quinces should embrace 
all three varieties. 

Soil and Location—Almost any good soil 
will produce Quinces; a dry, sandy soil is the 
least favorable, a strong, moist loam, well 


| drained, the best. 


* A peaty soil, on the margin of a free-run- 
ning stream, almost always produces good 
Quinces in abundance. 

Culture.—Shallow culture only should be 
given, as the Quince throws its roots near 
the surface. The best Quince orchard I have 
seen is where the owner resorts to mulching 
rather than culture. Sufficient manure should 
be applied annually. 

Enemies.—The borer, the same which at- 
tacks the Apple trees, is the worst enemy of 
the Quinee. The best remedy is a pint of 
soft soap mixed with one gallon of lime 
wash (common whitewash), which, when 
thoroughly applied from the base of the tree 
up eighteen inches, early in May each year, 
will save your trees from subsequent attacks 
of the borer. 

Continual intelligent care will be followed 
by suecess in nine eases out of ten. 


KEEPING GRAPES.—The proper picking of 
the Grapes is an important matter. The use 
of the grape-scissors avoids handling the 
berries, which removes the bloom and in- 
jures the sale of the fruit. It is useless to 
try and keep the thin-skinned varieties, like 
the Concord, for any great length of time. 
Those varieties with thick skins, of which 
the Catawba, Isabella, Iona, and Diana are 
good examples, may be kept well into the 
winter if the fruit is picked with care, placed 
in trays, and left in a cool room for a few 
days, that the skin may toughen before being 
closely packed in the boxes. Keep the boxes 
in a dry, cool place, 


ORCHARD PLANTING.—In planting orchards 
for market, the most frequent mistake is the 
setting out of too many varieties. A hundred 
barrels of one good sort sell readier and at a 
higher price than if made up of half a dozen 
or more kinds. After you have convinced 
yourself of the variety best suited for your 
soil and locality, plant all of one or two kinds 
only. Baldwin, Rhode Island Grecning, Red 
Astrachan, Northern Spy, Tompkins County 
King, and, in some localities, Ben Davis, 
Russets, and Newtown Pippin are the best 
market Apples. Bartlett, Seckel, Duchesse 
@Angouleme, Beurre d’Anjou, Lawrence, 
Winter Nellis, are among the most desirable 
market Pears. 


IN MY GARDEN, 


A Rose blooms by the garden wall 
Near crimson Asters for the fall, 
And, clust’ring close, a creeper hides 
All of the cottage but the sides. 


A waving Lilac’s sweet perfume 
With fragrance floods the open room; 
A iat of Pinks beside the walk 

Is guarded by a Hollyhock. 


A bed of Lilies next I tel— 

A Valley-Lily’s drooping bell— 

A Tiger, with its gorgeous spots, 
Shadowing sweet Forget-ne-nots. 


A Tulip on its slender stem, 

Like to a glowing warm-hnued gem, 
In varied colors gay arrayed, 

Here by the breeze is gently swayed. 


A stretch of grass that waves along 
With murmured rustlngs, as in song; 
It falls and rises, like the sea, 

In billows even, smooth, and free. 


A branching, fragrant Apple-tree 

With pink-stained petals strews the lea; + | 
The robin red-breasts flutter round 

And fill the air with joyous sound, 


A spreading Locust near I see, | 
And ‘neath this white-bloomed, leafy tree, | 
A hundred little blossoms start 

To flower and smile with golden heart— 


And then, alas! to droop and face ; 
Klse, by the sickle or the spade, 
Unthought of, be cut down and die, 
Breathing their perfume like a sigh. 


I contemplate my garden fair, | 
For it is lovely—all my own— | 

And think how strange the sun-fraught air 
Has every moment brighter grown. 


These silent flowers have taught to me 
A blessed lesson of content, 
And to the darkest hours that be 
A little grateful pleasure lent. 
ROBIN Hoon. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Gladiolus bulbs are not injured by light 
frosts, and need not be taken up before frosts 
have killed their flower-stalks and leaves. 
In lifting them, it is best not to cut off the 
leaves, but to tie, with the bulbs attached, in 
small bundles, and hang them up in a shel- 
tered place for drying. After they are 
thoroughly dried, the stalks should be cut 
off to within about one inch of the bulb, the | 
roots and bulblets removed, the bulbs put | 
in paper bags and preserved in a closet or 
cellar where there is no danger of freezing. 
Large quantities keep well in barrels with 
dry sawdust or sand sprinkled between them. 

Tuberoses, Figridias, Colocasias, and other 
tender bulbs require thorough drying before 
storing, and must be kept in a dry place 
where the temperature never falls below 
A much higher temperature, 
even, does not injure them, but there are | 


forty degrees. 


few cellars dry enough to keep this class of 
bulbs in good condition. 

Perennials. —The various beautiful kinds 
of Tris, Pawonies, Phlox, Potentillas, Spirwas, 
Delphiniums, Aquilegias, Violets, ete., may all 
be divided and replanted now while the | 
ground is in good order, and more leisure 
can be devoted to the work than in spring. 

Seeds of many Annuals may be saved, so 
that you may be sure to have fresh seed next | 
spring. | 


_ growth 
_ leaves, much like those of some Yuceas; in 
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HYACINTHUS CANDICANS, 


This beautiful plant is a native of the | 
Cape of Good Hope, the home of so many 
fine bulbs. It was originally known as 
Galtonia, but as it properly belongs to the 
genus Hyacinthus, it has lately been re- | 
christened. It became first known here 
during the Centennial Exhibition, through 


a bed of them in the Horticultural Grounds. 

The plant has proved to be perfectly | 
hardy, having lived safely in the open 
Its 
fine symmetrical 


ground through our last severe winter. 
is robust, with 
fact, the plant appears very much like Yucca 
baccata before blooming. The flowers are 
white, in handsome pendulous bells, arranged 
on graceful pyramidal spikes, reaching the | 
height of five feet and more on strong plants. 
The number of flowers has been stated to be 
from twenty-five to forty, but we saw a plant | 
this year that had sixty-two flowers on one 


spike, and two smaller spikes on the same | 
plant, with upward of thirty flowers. The 
bulb in appearance is something like the 


HYACINTHUS CANDICANS, | 


Polyanthus Narcissus, and nearly of the same 
Whether planted in groups of from 
three to seven, or singly, the effect is very 
The spikes, when 
eut and placed in water, continue to bloom 
for some time, equal to Gladiolus, and with 
the addition of a few Fern fronds, we know 
of nothing more effective. 

The cultivation is of the easiest descrip- | 
tion; with plenty of room for development, | 
it will thrive in any good, rich garden soil, 
requiring no more care than Tulips. | 


size. 


graceful and imposing. 


TUBEROSES.—Through one of the many er- 
roneous items which make the rounds of a 
certain class of horticultural publications, we 
are informed that ‘‘ the Tuberose bulbs are 
imported from Italy, where they are better 
ripened and more generally healthy than 
those raised in this country.” The fact is 
quite the reverse. The Tuberose bulbs 
grown in our Southern States, and even as 
far north as Philadelphia and New York, are 
far superior to those from Italy, and many 
hundreds of thousands of American bulbs 
are annually exported to all parts of Europe. 


WINTER PRoTECTION.—Most hardy bulbs 
and herbaceous plants, although they may 
survive the severest winters, are benefited by 
a light covering of leaves or straw. The 
roots, if so protected, start earlier in spring, 
and make more vigorous growth. 


| | lections of many sorts. 
Messrs. Krelage, of Holland, who planted | 


HARDY LILIES. 


Tiger Lilies are common all over the coun- 
try. Specioswms, too, are popular; in the 
East, the common white and trumpet Lilies 
oceur quite frequently, and occasionally we 
find some other sorts in suburban and coun- 
try gardens, and now and then creditable col- 
But, notwithstanding 
what favorites Lilies are with all who know 
them, it is astonishing how little they are 
known and grown, more especially in the 
Western States. And, toa great extent, this 
is inexcusable. Our woods and meadows 
teem with Lilies; yet, because they are not 
lauded exotics, or for laziness’ sake, or some 
other to me unknown cause, they are care- 
lessly passed by, and heaps of money paid 
for plants by far less decorative. What Lily 
on earth can supersede in handsome show 
superbum, our common swamp Lily? A 
month ago, in Prof. Sargent’s garden at 
Brookline, planted in a hardy Azalea bed by 
a pond-side, these Lilies by the hundred 
soared aloft nine to ten feet high, with thir- 
ty-five to fifty blossoms on a stem, and whose 
roots, but two or three years ago, were gath- 
ered from the neighboring swamps. Nor is 
this the strained effort of a single year, for it 
is with them as it is with most other Lilies ; 
they should permanently remain unmoved — 
it is their nature to—and whatever stimu- 
lants they need be given from above. 

But there seems to be a prejudice against 
red or orange-colored Lilies, perhaps because 
of our wild species and the commonness of 
the Tiger Lilies, and a popular taste for white 
Lilies. But those who would debar the reds 
surely know nothing of the fiery brilliance of 
the Siberian tenuifolium or the Chinese con- 
color. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The following are good, serviceable Lilies, 
showy, pretty, not over-expensive, easy to 
grow, and hardy. I have avoided the un- 
certain Californians and some new and 
exceedingly handsome ones from India and 
China, because old and tried sorts are, to 
beginners at least, the most to be recom- 
mended. 

White Lilies— Candidun (our common white 
Lily), and its varieties; speciosum album and 
precox; longiflorun, and its varieties eximiwm, 
Takesime and JWilsoni (1 would like to add 
Harrisi for trial’s sake, as I have heard it 
well spoken of, and it is of American rais- 
ing); all the white varieties of speciosum ; 
the white martagon and awratum, the golden- 
banded Lily, though fickle and short-lived 
in some soils, is too peerless a gem to be 
left out of any collection. 

Yellow Lilies—Canadense (common wild 
meadow Lily), albanium, parvum (the most 


_veliable of the Californians), Parryi, pyren- 


aicum major, monodelphum, m. Szovitzianum, 
Hansoni (rather dear yet), and testacewm (the 
Nankeen Lily). 

Orange Lilies —Croceum, elegans Wilsoni 
(all of the elegans group are very fine), Can- 
adense rubrum (red variety of our wild Lily), 
and superbum (our common swamp Lily). 

Orange Scarlet.—Carniolicum and tigrinwmn 
splendens. 

Red Lilies—The many forms of speciosum, 
as rubrum and rosewm, and their varieties. 

Crimson Lilies.—Davuricum incomparabile, 
martagon, dalmaticum, bulbiferum, and its va- 
riety umbellatuwm. 

Fiery Scarlet Lilies.—Concolor, chalcedoni- 
cum, pulchellum, and tenuifolium. 
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There are double-flowering forms of some 
Lilies; for instance, of the tiger and marta- 
gon; some, aS our common white Lily, have 
variegated leaves, and many, as the common 
white, testaceum, 
albanium, are sweetly fragrant. 


SEASONS OF FLOWERING. 


Lilies may be had in bloom from June till 
September. Among the earlier sorts are 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM. 


tenuifolium, colchicum, davuricum, Szovitzia- 
num, albanium, croceum, chalcedonicum, Thun- 
bergianum, pulchellum, martagon, and parvum. 
These are soon followed by elegans and its 
varieties, the Canada Lilies, and the common 
white Lilies; these are sueceeded by Parryi, 
the white trumpet Lilies, and our swamp 
Lilies (superbum); and to bring up the rear 
are the different kinds of tiger Lilies and the 
lovely speciosums, that bloom in August and 


LILIUM TIGRINUM, DOUBLE, 


September. Lilies do not maintain an un- 
broken sequence ; that is, those that were the 
earliest in bloom last year were third and 
fourth this year. 


Parryi pomponium, and. 


than weakly ones, but the bulbs that were | 


the strongest and flowered the best this year 
may not yield the strongest plants for next 
year. Especially is this the case if seed is 
allowed to ripen. 


CULTIVATION. 


Plant ordinary Lilies some six or eight | 


and Californian ones about 
twelve inches. Candidum bulbs should be 
planted in July and August, most other 
kinds from the time they have done bloom- 
ing till just before they begin to grow again. 
Onee planted, Lilies should remain for 
years undisturbed, as they become stronger in 
consequence; but should they begin to get 


inches deep, 


overcrowded, better lift, divide, and replant | 


them. Lilies of the longiflorum section, that 
bear so many bulbs on their stems in the 
ground, need lifting and dividing once in a 


few years. We cannot expect Lilies to bloom | 
as well the next season after planting as — 


they will when established for a few years. 
Lilies will grow in any good garden soil 


_ that is well drained, but prefer a rich, friable 


_ soil. 


loam. 
but, apart from our yellow Canada and 
swamp Lily, few thrive in a mucky soil. 
Our common wood Lily (Philadelphicum) 
prefers an open situation and a dry, sandy 
Black, waxy land is not so good for 


| Lilies as that which is less consistent, but its 


Strong bulbs bloomearlier , 


nature may be favorably ameliorated by a 


Many do well in a peaty compost, | 


liberal admixture of sand or other rough | 


material, a heavy summer mulching of grass, 
litter, half-decayed leaves, or a mat of other 
plants as Petunias or Verbenas, or a thicket 
of dwarf bushes, as Deutzias. Light, sandy 
soils are much benefited by heavy additions 


| of thoroughly rotted manure or leaf soil, but 


this should not be introduced so deeply as 
to touch the bulbs; better fork it in lightly. 
The common white Lily, trumpet Lilies, 
speciosim and its varieties, and several oth- 
ers, thrive luxuriantly in open, unshaded posi- 
tions in our gardens; but mostly all Lilies 
prefer shelter and faint shade, as that afford- 
ed by being planted at the north or west 
side of a fence, hedge, shrubbery, or tree- 
clump, but they dislike the overhead shade 
of and drip from trees. Lilies that thrive 
apace in the garden border when thickly as- 
sociated with other plants may refuse to do 
well if isolated—they have such an aversion 
toa paked and parching surface soil. But, 
although Lilies prefer a cool, moist, and 
shaded soil in summer, they love to lift 
their heads above the bushes and the plants 
around them, and blossom unrestrained. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Under this name are comprised nearly all 


' surface. 


our most beautiful spring flowers, Hyacinths, | 


To 
the genuine lover of flowers, these harbingers 
of spring are indispensable, and when it is 
considered how easily and cheaply their 
brilliancy and fragrance may be secured with 
the coming of the first warming rays of spring, 


Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Snowdrops, ete. 


it is surprising that their cultivation is not | 


more general. 

By planting at different times, a succession 
of flowers may be had during the entire win- 
ter in the parlor or window garden, and in 
the open ground, often before snow has dis- 
appeared from the surface, till the middle of 
May. 
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Any good garden soil is suitable for grow- 
ing bulbs; but to obtain the best results, the 
beds should be well drained, the ground dug 
over to a depth of two feet, and, if necessary, 
enough sand, muck, and well decayed ma- 
nure added to produce a rich, light, friable 
loam. 

The bulbs may be planted at any time from 
the middle of September till the freezing of 
the ground, choosing a dry day when the 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


ground is not heavy and cloggy. Hyacinths 
should be planted so that the crowns are four 
to five inches below the surface; Tulips and 
Narcissus three to four; Crocus and other 
small bulbs two to three A light 
covering during winter is beneficial. 


inches. 


When grown in pots for winter blooming, a 
rich light soil is necessary. The bulbs are 
planted so that the crowns are level with the 
The pots are then placed on a por- 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM. 


ous bed, and all is covered with six inches of 
Roots will soon commenee to form, and 
in about two months the pots may be re- 


soil, 


moved to a warmer place for forcing. 
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Jawa and ah andseape. 


AN IDEAL LAWN. 

A simple cottage, low, rambling, and pict- 
uresque, inclosed by boundaries of shrubbery 
onevery side. Fifty feet east and west ex- 
tend the side lawns, and down to the north 
slopes gradually the main street of turf, till 
it ends a‘ the winding banks of a clear and 
rapid stream. A part of the bank is some- 
what marshy, and here the opportunity has 
been taken to plant sundry interesting herb- 
aceous plants or wild flowers that affect such 
spots. Willows of various kinds droop over 
the water, and birches strike vigorous roots 
into moist and congenial soil. 
and Cypresses stand elegant and tall in simi- 
lar spots, until we come to solid, dry land in 
the north-west corner. 


here and there an Austrian Pine. 
green grouping extends nearly up to the 
house. The shelter thus afforded is, there- 
fore, most complete, forming shelter and 
background alike. This portion of the frame- 


work of the picture also serves to bring out | 
harmoniously and effectively sundry beauti- | 
ful groups and single specimens of the finer | 


evergreens. As we approach the house, these 
evergreens become smaller and more dwarf, 


until, immediately about the building, we | 
find plants that grow only two feet, perhaps, | 


in ten or fifteen years. 

Back of the house and on the sides grow 
deciduous shrubs, large and effective, bor- 
dering the entire remaining portion of the 
domain. These are varied, at intervals, by 
the loftier heads of deciduous trees,—Maples, 
Elms, and the like,—the trunks of which are 
entirely hidden by the thickly and naturally 
disposed shrubbery. On the corners, espe- 
cially, are planted large Elms, intended to 
mark and define more completely the bound- 
aries of the lawn. Just within the inclosure 
erow afew choice, medium-sized trees, stand- 
ing isolated, as it were, but everywhere else 
we meet mere shrubs or dwarf trees. Asa 
rule, moreover, we find evergreens and de- 
ciduous plants each grouped by themselves. 

Yet, with all this variety of trees, the lawn 
proper, or greensward, remains very promi- 
nent, its broad, well-cultured stretches being, 
on the whole, the most noteworthy part of 
the design. 

Streams, borders of foliage, statuesque 
small trees and larger specimens, all flow, as 
it were, together in natural lines. Indeed, 
harmony of color and lines, combined with 
contrasts distinct enough to give variety, 
characterize the entire scene. The position 
of each plant is so related to the other, for 
purposes of beauty and perfect development, 
that one delights in the fair proportion and 
entire unity of the design. It is a picture, 
and yet something more than a picture: a 
combination of foliage and grass constructed 
not in servile imitation of Nature, but on the 
principles employed by Nature in her most 
pleasing work. The copse or glade is sug- 
gested, and yet the treatment of each plant 
of our lawn is very different from that of the 
wildwood, and, indeed, more honorable to that 
plant’s highly cultured nature. Perfect main- 
tenance, exquisite keeping are evident every- 
where, from the skillfully pruned shrub to the 
velvet turf that catches athwart its beautiful 
surface the levei rays of the setting sun. 


Alders wave | 


Here are masses of | 
Norway Spruces, alternated with Pines, and | 
This ever- | 


Unfortunately, such lawns are extremely | 
We are learning to appre- | 

ciate them, and in time will have them, 
| though the progress in that direction is slow; 


rare in America. 


and I feel certain that nothing is more likely 
to aid in the development of a true knowledge 
of the resources of lawn planting, than the 


consideration of hardy ornamental trees and | 


shrubs. 


SMILAX,. 
(Myrsiphyllun asparagoides.) 


ROCKERIES, 

In constructing Rockeries, we should en- 
deavor to imitate Nature as closely as possi- 
ble under existing conditions. A rockery, to 
be effective and pleasing, must be adapted 
to and in keeping with the surroundings. 
Hardly anything is more objectionable in a 
lawn, and offends the eye more, than an 
inappropriately located rockery. On the 
other hand, such a structure, properly situ- 
ated, skilifully built, and tastefully planted, 
imparts to its surroundings a quiet, natural 
charm which cannot be produced with trees 
and groups of plants alone. 

A common mistake in building rockeries is 
to make the center of rocks. Plants cannot 
grow in stones. These should form only the 
outward lining to the soil which constitutes 
the body of the work, and should be placed 
upright, so as to leave enough space between 
them for the plants to grow and develop. 

The proper selection of suitable plants is 
of equal importance, and no better guidance 
can be obtained in this matter than by study- 
ing and observing the plants which grow 
in our woods under similar conditions. Most 
charming rockeries may be made of native 
Ferns alone. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA.—This magnifi- 
cent fall-flowering shrub, although introduced 
several years ago, is as yet not as well known 
as it deserves. It is as hardy as the Weige- 
lia, and flowers long after the showy spring- 
flowering shrubs have ceased blooming. 
Nothing can equal the grand effect of such a 
group on a velvety lawn, when seen from a 
short distance. 


lhe Yindow (jarden 


ae Cee ee 


CLIMBERS FOR THE HOUSE. 
To select, from the rather extensive list of 
greenhouse climbers, a few that are adapted 


| for cultivation in the window garden is to 


the amateur a rather bewildering affair, for 
upon examination of the catalogues of our 
florists he finds them all described as ‘‘in- 
dispensable,” “most elegant,” and ‘‘should 
be found in all collections”; and in his anx- 
iety to select what he considers the best, he 
often selects those that are ill adapted for 
his purpose. Nor can he blame the florists 
for all this, for most if not all the climbers 
are, when grown in a soil, temperature, and 
situation adapted to their particular needs, 
truly beautiful, and desérve all that can 
be said in their praise. 

In the greenhouse or conservatory, climb- 
ing plants are indispensable, and no plant- 


house would be considered complete unless 


it contained a selection of climbers. Now 
I claim that no window garden should be 


| considered complete unless it contains a 


few climbing plants. In order to obtain sue- 
cess, it is necessary that the plants selected 
should be of easy culture, and adapted to 
stand occasional sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, and also those plants should be chosen 
that are not lable to become infested with 
insects. 

In selecting climbers for the window gar- 
den, we should be guided somewhat by the 
situation of the window and its exposure, for 
if the window has a northern or eastern 
exposure, it is not at all probable that the 
plants would produce many flowers. For 
such situations the Smilax, Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides, with its rich, wavy, glossy 
foliage, and the Japanese Climbing Fern, 
Lygodium scandens, a beautiful Fern, of 
graceful twining habit, are well adapted, and 
especially the English Ivy, Hedera Helix, 
with its prettily veined, medium-sized leaves, 
and the strong-growing Irish Ivy, Hedera 
Hibernica. Tf we desire some plants with 
variegated foliage, we have the silver-mar- 
gined Ivy, Hedera marginata argentea varie- 
gata, the foliage of which is margined with 
white ; the golden-spotted Ivy, H. marmorata 
elegans, whose foliage is neatly and prettily , 
spotted with yellow; H. Canariensis marmo- 
rata, with large foliage, marbled with white, 
and H. aurea, with bright green foliage, 
which merges into a golden hue. Cobaea 
scandens, and Pilogyne suavis, a rapid-grow- 
ing climber, with small glossy green leaves 
and fragrant yellowish-white flowers, will 
also do well, but, unfortunately, will not pro- 
duce as many flowers as if grown in a sunny 
situation. 

For a window with a sunny exposure, we 
may select, in addition to those above men- 
tioned, Maurandya Barclayana, and its blue, 
white, and rose-colored varieties; Lophos- 
permum Hendersonti, with its large, hand- 
some, rosy carmine flowers. Tropwolum 
Lobbianun, and its varieties, and T, Lobbia- 
num Spitfire, with its fiery red flowers, 
will be found indispensable. The German 
Ivy, Senecio scandens, is a rapid-growing 
climbing plant, with yellow flowers and 
glossy green leaves, and the new variety, 
Senecio macroglossis, are both very desira- 
ble plants for the window garden. in a room 
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where an average temperature of fifty-five is 
maintained, the Wax-plant, Hoya carnosa, will 
thrive splendidly. It does not require much 
moisture, but it loves heat, and produces 
its wax-like, cream-colored flowers in large 
clusters, year after year, from the same 
flower-stalks. The leaves are of a dark green 
color, and the flowers are deliciously fra- 
grant. The Catalonian Jessamine, Jasminum 
grandiflorum, with pure white, deliciously 
scented flowers, and Abutilon Mesopotamicum, 
with scarlet and yellow flowers, can also, 
with a little care and attention, be so trained 


MAURANDYA BARCLAYANA. 


as to cover a considerable space in the win- 
dow garden, and will be found to answer for 
many purposes all the desirable qualities of 
a climbing plant. Several other climbing 
plants may be grown with success in the 
window garden, by those who have had some 
experience in plant cultivation, but as this is 
written for amateurs mainly, it is best not 
to enlarge the list at present. Strong and 
healthy plants of all the varieties named 
ean be easily and cheaply obtained, and, 
with the exception of the Wax-plant, all 
thrive inordinary potting soil—that is, a com- 
post of one-third well-rotted manure and 
two-thirds well-rotted sods, all well mixed. 


THUNBERGIA. 


For the Hoya, add a good portion of char- 
coal, broken fine, to the above mixture. 

In potting, do not use glazed or hard-baked 
pots; use porous pots by all means, and in all 
pots over five inches in diameter place an 
inch of broken charcoal or potsherds, over 
this a thin layer of moss, so that the water 
can escape freely. Water should be applied 
as often as the plants require it, and once a 
week they should be given a watering of 
liquid-manure water. This is prepared by 
dissolving one-quarter of a pound of guano 
in five gallons of water, in which proportion 
it will be found sufficiently strong. 


Excepting in cold, dull, or wet weather, 
the plants should be sprinkled daily with an 
atomizer; and if any insects make their 
appearance, destroy them at once. 

Air should never be given so as to produce 
a direct current upon the plants. A tempera- 
ture of from fifty to fifty-five degrees at night, 
and from ten to fifteen degrees higher during 
the day-time, will be found most suitable for 
a general collection of house plants. 


CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS, 


Bouvardias, Heliotropes, Poinsettias, Be- 
gonias, and other tender plants that feel the 
cold first, have, ere this, been placed either 
under temporary shelter in cool weather, or 
removed permanently to their winter-quar- 
ters. Those that require potting or repotting 
should have immediate attention, and the 
drainage of pots should always be examined 
on removal from the outside. Plants infested 
with worms should have a thorough watering 
of weak clear lime-water—two ounces of 
lime to a gallon of water is, after being al- 
lowed to settle, strong enough. Most plants 
are benefited by lime-water—the most patent 
exceptions are Azalias, Rhododendrons, and 
Ericacee generally. Tie and stake neatly all 
plants that require such treatment. The more 
hardy greenhouse plants, such as Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Camellias, Carnations, etc., may 
stand outside until the end of September ; 
but it is always best to be on the safe side, 
and plants suffer less from being too hot than 
too cold. 

Seed Sowing.—Many seeds for winter and 
spring can be sown at once in the green- 
house and window, such as Mignonette, 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Sweet 
Alyssum, Nemophila, Geraniums, Smilax, and 
any of the pretty early-flowering annuals. 

Bulbs for winter flowering should be potted 
at once, Hyacinths first, as they evaporate 
quicker than the harder and closer-formed 
bulbs. 

Pot firmly in good soil, bury in ashes, cov- 
ering the pots from six to eight inches deep 
with ashes or sand for six to eight weeks 


| before taking inside; other bulbs, such as | 
| Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, Narcissus, and 


Lilies, do not require to be buried so deeply. 
Bulbs intended for cultivation in water 
should be placed in glasses at once, and put 


| in acold, dark cellar for two months at least. 


If the temperature should get as low as 
forty degrees, or even thirty-five, there is 
no fear of damage. 


BLEEDING HEART. 
(Dicentra spectabilis. ) 

This charming plant, although of compara- 
tively recent introduction, has rapidly found 
its way into almost every garden, and is 
prized as one of the most beautiful spring flow- 


| 


ers; aS ahouse plant, however, it1s not so gen- | 


erally known asit deserves. For this purpose 
the roots should be taken up during autumn, 
divided, and planted in ordinary potting soil. 


The potting of those intended for early flow- | 


ering should not be delayed till late in the 


fall, as the roots should have made a good | 
At the approach | 


start before being forced. 
of severe cold, the pots have to be removed 


to a cellar and watered when dry. Some may | 


be placed in a room at once, or as soon as 
fires are kept up, and by adding others at 
intervals of a few weeks, a continuous bloom 
may be secured during the entire winter. 


MOSS MULCHING. 


This comparatively new feature in the cult- 
ure of greenhouse and window plants has 
given very satisfactory results during last 
winter, and will recommend itself as worthy 
of adoption by all growing plants in the 
greenhouse or dwelling. Wherever a collee- 
tion of plants is grown, however small the 


| number, it may be used with advantage. 


As the pots containing the plants are ar- 
ranged on the benches or stands, the spaces 
between them are filled with moss to about 
half an inch above the rim of the pots. 


TROPAOLUM LOBBIANUM, 


This prevents the rapid drying of the soil 
from evaporation or from the glare of the 
sun against the pots, and creates a moist 
atmosphere about the plant, which, in dry, 
heated rooms, is an important matter in 
cultivating plants. This lack of moist air 
is the greatest source of failure in window 
gardening. 

Plants grown by this system require less 
frequent applications of water, thus causing 
a saving of time and labor. Besides, the 
fertility of the soil is not washed away 


| by constant dribblings of water, and does 
sogey or sour. 


not become T would not 


COBAA SCANDENS. 


recommend mixing any fertilizer with the 


| moss, as it draws the young roots from the 


| soil, and they spread in every direction 


through the moss, and when the plants 
have to be moved, these roots become dis- 
turbed and broken, resulting in injury to 
the plant. The fertilizcr had better be given 
in solution to the plants when required. 

tn addition to these advantages, the moss, 
by covering unsightly pots, gives a neat ap- 
pearance to the plants, making them appear 
more like a natural group in the midst of a 
velvety lawn than like stiff pot-plants. 


AN ORCHID HOUSE IN THE TROPICS, 
And is a house necessary for Orchids in the 


_ cies, and there is seldom a day when some- | 
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covered with Orchids of many different spe- 


thing is not in bloom. 
The Orchids on the palisade are all on 


_ blocks, and must be dipped every morning 


Tropics? some reader will exclaim. Cer- , 


tainly not such a one as colder climates 
require; no glass roof is needed; no grim 
rows of iron pipes, and, better still, no coal 
pill, with items in three figures, the pay- 
ment of which greatly reduces the bank bal- 
ance. All manuals of Orchid culture tell 
us, and rightly, that to grow Orchids in per- 
fection one needs three houses—the cool, or 
Mexican, the intermediate, and the Indian; 
and a mode of culture relatively the same 
is necessary in our Orchid culture under the 
equator. 
sky or the broad foliage of some thickly 
leaved tree, and the sun gives us all neces- 
sary warmth, and the frequent showers a 
large proportion of the necessary moisture. 
We have our three houses, the first in the 
branches of some large clumps of Orange and 
Mango trees; the second along a broad pali- 
sade which separates the garden from the or- 
‘chard; and the third the broad veranda which 
runs in front of the L of the house, this lat- 
ter being also the exhibition room. 

It is wonderful how the plants grow. <A 
dry, dead-looking pseudo bulb wired on to 
an Orange-tree branch in a few weeks puts 


forth strong, healthy roots, which clasp 


around the bark so firmly that they cannot | 
be detached, and great plump shoots develop, 


giving promise of abundant flowers. 
This is particularly the case with Cattleya 


But the roof of our houses is the | 


superba and the species of Coryanthes, all | 


plants of somewhat difficult culture. We 
have to bear in mind that the situations in 
which Orchids thrive are almost as various as 
the plants themselves. 
shade and moisture; some shade, but rather 
a dry atmosphere ; others much sun; and 
we have one Orehid, an Hpidendrum, for 
the culture of which, if we were asked to 
direct, we should say, ‘‘ grow it on a red-hot 
stove-pipe,” for it is always found on the top- 
most branches of tall trees, fully exposed to 
the sun. 

A pure, sweet atmosphere is essential to 


Some need much 


Orchid growth, and this we have in perfec- | 


tion, for the cool breeze constantly blows un- 
der the trees and along the piazza, and we 
never have the intense heat which often pre- 
vails in the summer in the United States. 
There are no sultry nights, and no malaria 
poisons the atmosphere. So only last night 
we were sitting until late on the veranda, the 
moonlight so bright one could easily read 
fine print, and the air full of the fragrance 
of the Orchid blossoms. 
the trees is the time also to fully appreciate 
the beauty of some Orchid flowers. Around 


Para, Stanhopea eburnea is very plentiful, and | 
great masses of it, set in the forks of the | 


Moonlight under | 
| just, that he is fitted to fertilize that one 


trees, produce freely their large white flow- | 
ers; these, seen by moonlight, as they hang | 
from the dark masses of foliage, seem double | 


their real size and are exquisitely beautiful. 

The treatment of our Orchids is very sim- 
ple. Those on the trees require absolutely 
no care after having been tightly wired on to 
a branch, or into a fork of the tree. The roots 
soon cover the trunk, derive sufficient moist- 
ure from the air and bark, and grow and 
flower freely. We have some large Orange 
trees of which trunk and branches are wholly 


when there has not been a shower the pre- 
vious night. With this treatment they do 
well, develop fine, healthy roots and growth, 


and although this culture has had as yet | 


only four months’ trial, some have bloomed 
finely. In the veranda, the Orchids hang all 
around, upon blocks or in baskets made by 
cutting a cocoa-nut, husk and all, in two,trans- 
versely. They are exposed to the full sun 
from its rising until nearly noon, to wind and 
rain. Yet they thrive wonderfully, being 
dipped every morning very early if they are 
too dry. 

On the broad shelf of a baleony which runs 
around the veranda are pans of Cypripedia 
and Galeandra Devoniana, the latter a tall- 
growing plant with graceful reedy foliage, 
each stalk of which bears from three to ten 
large white purple-veined lipped flowers, 
with broad maroon sepals, which fill the air 
with a delicious fragrance resembling musky 
vanilla. Sobralias lutea and sessile are very 
beautiful, though the flowers are transitory ; 
that of the former is large, lemon-colored 
with canary lip, the foliage being a bright, 
glossy green; that of the latter about the 
size and color of Cattleya superba: it lasts 
but one day, but on a large plant we have 
had thirty flowers open at a time, and a suc- 
cession is kept up for weeks. Of all singular 
Orchids, the Coryanthes are the most remark- 
able. To describe the curious structure of the 


large flowers is almost impossible; the great | 


helmet-shaped cup, into which the ivory horns 
drip limpid honey, and the deeply marked 
petals, all combine to make a wonderful flow- 
er. These strange and rare plants thrive 
and bloom equally well on the trees or on 
blocks. The Catasetums and kindred plants 
are in great variety, and are always, in their 
quaint, weird flowers, developing something 
new and curious. 

Some are exquisitely fragrant, especially 
one with a long spike of maroon, purple, and 
white bearded flowers, which diffuses a strong 
cinnamon odor. This plant illustrates well 
the close connection between plants and 
insects. We have had it in bloom three times, 
and every time the flower has been visited 
by a large, brightly marked bee, twice as 
large as a bumble-bee. Three or four bees 


| always appear from about six to nine in the 


morning, which is the time when the flower 
gives out its perfume. We have other flow- 
ers, which, as far as we can perceive, have 
the same rich perfume. Yet to them the 
bee never comes; at other times we have 
never seen them; and is not the inference 


flower ? 

Thus much for our Orchid house, where, 
with little care, we always have flowers, 
and fear no Autumn damp nor Winter cold. 


Roor GARDENS.—The Japanese have, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Soper’s statement, a peculiar 
way of decorating their housetops. A trough 
is placed along the roof filled with soil, and 
planted with various flower seeds. The 
plentiful rains and genial sun of Japan 
cause these unique flower-beds to bloom 
brilliantly in due season, and the effect of a 
whole village thus decorated is quite pictur- 
esque. 


HOW THE CHINESE MAKE DWARF TREES, 


We have all known from childhood how 
the Chinese cramp their women’s feet, and so 
manage to make them keepers at home; but 
how they contrive to grow miniature pines 
and oaks in flower-pots for half a century 
has always been much of a secret. They aim 
first and last at the seat of vigorous growth, 
endeavoring to weaken it as much as may be 
consistent with the preservation of life. Take 
a young plant—say a seedling or cutting of 
a cedar—when only two or three inches high, 
eut off its tap-root as soon as it has other 
rootlets enough to live upon, and replant it in 
a shallow earthen pot or pan. The end of 
the tap-root is generally made to rest ona 
stone withinit. Alluvial clay is then put into 
the pot, much of it in bits the size of béans, 
and just enough in kind and quantity to fur- 
nish a scanty nourishment to the plant. 
Water enough is given to keep it in growth, 
but not enough to excite a vigorous habit. 
So, likewise, is the application of light and 
heat. As the Chinese pride themselves on 


_ the shape of their miniature trees, they use 


strings, wires, and pegs, and various other 
mechanical contrivances, to promote sym- 
metry of habit, or to fashion their pets into 
odd fancy figures. Thus, by the use of very 
shallow pots, the growth of the tap-root is 
out of the question; by the use of poor soil 
and little of it, and little water, any strong 
growth is prevented. Then, too, the top and 
side roots, being within easy reach of the gar- 
dener, are shortened by his pruning-knife or. 
seared with his hot iron. So the little tree, 
finding itself headed on every side, gives up 
the idea of strong growth, asking only for 
life, and just life enough to look well. <Ac- 
cordingly, each new set of leaves becomes 
more and more stunted, the buds and rootlets 
are diminished in proportion, and at length a 
balance is established between every part of 
the tree, making it a dwarf in all respects. 
In some kinds of trees, this end is reached in 
three or four years; in others, ten or fifteen 
years are necessary. Suchis fancy horticult- 
ure among the Celestials.—The Technologist. 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN OF ST, PETERSBURG. 


In an account of these gardens by Dr. 
Regel, in Gartenflora, it is stated that in 1823 
the number of species cultivated did not ex- 
ceed 1500, but in 1824 there was a consid- 
erable increase, bringing the total up to 
5682, which was augmented to 12,000 in 
1830. For twenty years the number re- 
mained almost stationary, and in 1850 it 
was only 12,061. But after this there was 
a rapid accumulation of species. In 1863 
they numbered 16,500, and in 1871 
21,320, probably the largest number in cul- 
tivation in any single establishment in the 
world. These collections comprise 827 spe- 
cies of Ferns, 214 Bromeliads, 1088 Or- 
chids, 350 Aroids, 270 Palms, 415 Conifers, 
787 Cacti, 1128 hardy shrubs, 2763 hardy 


| herbaceous plants, and 1164 economic and 


useful plants. The herbarium contains 
5507 classified folios, which, according to 
Dr. Regel’s estimate, contain 165,000 spe- 
cies. The botanical museum numbered 
fruits and seeds up to 25,500; 59,047 
specimens of woods; 1096 fossil plants, 
and 1530 useful productions of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. A most extensive botanical 
library enables them to work up these rich 
collections. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The eighteenth biennial session of this 
excellent association was held in Boston, on 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th of September. 
There was a very large attendance of mem- 
bers and delegates from many States. A 
most notable and gratifying feature of the 
meetings was the presence of the venerable 
President of the Society, the Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder. During the two previous sessions 
ill-health prevented his presence, but now he 


took an active part in the discussions, and | 


presided over the meetings with as much 
dignity and grace as ever; and looked so 
hale and hearty as to be able to preside over 
a good many meetings yet. May it be so! 

Several valuable papers were read, which 
will be published in the Society’s transactions. 

Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Michigan Agricult- 
ural College, was elected Secretary, in place 
of Mr. Robert Manning, who resigned. It 
will be recollected that, after Mr. Flagg’s 
death, Mr. Manning only accepted the office 
under most urgent pressure of the mem- 
bers, and discharged his arduous duties so 
well that it is to be regretted that other en- 
gagements prevent him from accepting a 
reélection. The Society has been fortunate 
in securing in Prof. Beal so able a successor, 
one whose ability and knowledge in horti- 
cultural science and practice are too well 
known throughout the land to require men- 
tion here. 

The lists of Grapes, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Peaches, ete. were revised, and 
many obsolete varieties stricken from the 
catalogue. The session closed with a grand 
banquet in Musie Hall, given by the members 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
and all parted with glad hearts and pleased 
with their visit to hospitable Boston. The 
next meeting will be held in 1883, in Phila- 
delphia. 

We cannot better explain the objects and 
achievements of this national society than 


by quoting the following from President | 
Wilder’s admirable address, which we regret | 


not to have sufficient space to print in full. 

‘‘Few are aware of the great benefits which 
have resulted from the free discussions of the 
merits of the many new varieties of fruits 
which are continually being brought to no- 
tice, recommending only those of promise, 
and discarding hundreds of kinds which 
would otherwise be imposed on the public 
as valuable sorts. Formerly it took many 
years to test the merits and adaptation of 
fruits to our several locations; now, when a 
new variety is promulgated, it must receive 
the commendation of our Society for trial 
before it can have an extensive sale, thus re- 
cording its relative value and adaptation, 
saving immense expense and delay. Our 
catalogue there presents from time to time 
the results of accumulative experience, and 
furnishes a text-book and guide for every 
section of our land. 

“Tn nothing, perhaps, are the happy influ- 
ences of our Society to be seen more than in 
its suppression of the numerous inferior or 
worthless varieties which have been in cul- 
tivation, or are constantly being brought to 
notice, and with which the public are too 
often deceived. The enterprise and sagacity 
with which these are promulgated surpass 


any other former period, and ere the favorite 
of the day has started on his tour, 
jumps upon the track and leaves his rival in 
the distance behind. The universal interest 
now manifest in the production of new varie- 
ties is wortby of all praise, but it is the mis- 
sion of our Society to keep watch over this 
spirit of emulation, or, to use a harder word, 
speculation, and not to admit into its cata- 
logue any fruits which are of doubtful merit. 
Some of the new kinds are of inestimable 
value, and for excellence will take their place 
permanently in its columns of approved 
fruits, while many claiming to be the won- 
ders of the age will pass away, as thousands 
have done before, like a shadow flitting over 
the plain; or, 


another 


“«Qike the snow-flake on the river, 
A moment white, then gone forever.’ 


PRODUCTION OF NEW AND IMPROVED 
VARIETIES FROM SEED, 


““To encourage and extend this most benefi- 
cent branch of Pomology is part of the 
design of this Society, whose purpose and 
aim is to prescribe the fruits which may be 
adapted to the various sections of our ever 
increasing territory. These are the means 
which Providence has placed in our hands; 
and the only means for accomplishing this 
object is the production of new and valu- 
able varieties of fruits. The scientific laws 
upon which this science is founded are as 
fixed and certain as those of moral or nat- 
ural philosophy, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, and although we may not now 
be able to prescribe the exact limits to which 
improvement may be extended, we do know 
that upon the subtle forces of hybridization, 
either accidental or by the hand of man, we 
must ever depend for the improvement of our 
fruits. Natural hybridization or the cross- 
impregnation of plants, as we have said 


| before, is as old as creation, and must have 


given to man the first idea of the power 
placed in his hand for the improvement. of 
the species. God works by means, in nature 
and in grace, and requires us to join our 
efforts with His. ‘Seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened to you,’ were 
the original conditions. Nor do we doubt 
that this art was confided to man by the Cre- 
ator, that it might be developed toits utmost 
extent in the improvement of both animal 


‘and vegetable life. 


“Thus we are to work, in accordance with 
His command and that divine wisdom which 
is ever tending toward. a higher state of 
perfection — nature is the handmaid, man 
the agent to codperate with her—and the 
highest triumph of his skill is to control and 
elevate her for the benefit of our race. ‘It 
is the part of man to create,’ says Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ‘and his profession as a 
cultivator of the soil, too, stands nearest to 
God, the first cause.’ The first seeds sown by 
man were the germs from which sprang the 
civilization, elevation, and refinement of the 
human race. So it is with the amelioration 
and improvement of our fruits. From the sour 
Crab, the puckery Pear, the bitter Almond, 
and the austere Plum, came the tender, spicy 
Apple, the melting, juicy Pear, the velvet, 
luscious Peach, the delicious purple or golden 
Plum, and from our rank, foxy Grape, came 
the splendid varieties which now adorn our 
tables and ‘ make glad the heart of man.’ 

“The laws of reproduction we do not now 
fully understand, but from the improvement 


| natural seeds, 


which we have already witnessed we have 
reason to believe that we have only to become 
familiar with their operations and our efforts 
will be crowned with success. There may be 
a limit beyond which a fruit may not be im- 
proved; but the marvel is that, considering 
the inferior character of the fruits of former 
days, we have been able to produce so many 
of the fine varieties which now grace our 
exhibition. And when we take into consid- 
eration the number of fine varieties of Amer- 
ican origin which have been produced during 
the existence of our Society, we have cause 
for the greatest encouragement and persever- 
ance. 

“But, great as our acquisitions have been, 
still greater results are to follow. When we 
look at the advance in Strawberry and Grape 
culture, and the numerous fine kinds which 
have been originated from seed within a few 
years, who is not desirous of renewing his 
efforts in the prosecution of this good work ? 

“Tt is strange that Duhamel had so little 
confidence in obtaining good Pears from the 
and we cannot account for his 
ill success in any other way except that of 
sowing the seed of poor varieties. But 
thanks to Van Mons for his enterprise—al- 
though the improvement which he claimed 


| from the process of amelioration by sowing 


the seeds of successive generations of the 
Pear, we believe, came from the natural cross- 


_ing of his best sorts in the same grounds— 


thanks, however, everlasting thanks to him 


_ for his advice ‘to sow, resow, and sow again 


the seeds of your best fruits, as the only 
means of obtaining good fruits.’ And now, 
my friends, had we commenced sowing the 
seeds of our good fruits early in life, in ac- 


| cordance with his advice, we should now 


| for cultivation. 


have an abundance of excellent kinds adapted 
to our respective locations. Onmy own part, 
I have to say that, could my life be prolonged. 
for another four score and three years, I 
would devote them all to the promotion of 
this most benevolent and interesting employ- 
ment. 

“And now, in fulfillment of my promise ever 
to speak to you of the importance of raising 
new varieties of fruits, which may be adapted 
to general cultivation or to particular locali- 
ties, I have to urge on you, even at the risk 
of repeating what I may have said before, 
the duty of continuing your efforts in this 
most philanthropie enterprise. Every year 
affords us additional evidence, in the acqui- 
sitions of new and valuable kinds, and of the 
ease with which they may be possessed. 
These are the only methods by which we can 
expect to obtain new and improved fruits, or 
to produce substitutes for those which may 
in time become deteriorated and unprofitable 
We therefore hail with pleas- 
ure the wide-spread interest which is now 
manifested in this most laudable pursuit. 
The process of hybridization is simple, 
whether by the air, insects, or the hand of 
man, and we have only to have due regard to 
the characteristics of the parents from which 
we breed. 

‘“‘Thus, as it were, ‘line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept,’ I have endeavored to 
impress on you the importance of this branch 
of our science; and, as it was my first, so it 
shall be my continual and last advice: ‘ Plant 
the most mature and perfect seeds of the most 
hardy, vigorous, and valuable varieties ; and as @ 
shorter process, insuring more certain and happy 


results, cross or hybridize your best fruits,’” 
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THE GRAY SQUIRREL, 


Without pets of some kind, half the boys 
of our country (anda fair sprinkling of the 
girls, too) would run wild, and there would 
be a constant war to keep them at home. 
But right here is where pets play a very im- 
portant part, and no parent who is gifted 
with any forethought will object to the com- 
paratively trifling expense when there is so 
much that is desirable at stake. It may not 
pay in a mere dollars and cents view, but it 
will in other ways, to buy your boys pets such 
as they want, and can and will care for 
properly. Many a boy has been led from 
idleness and incipient sinfulness to habits of 
industry and usefulness through having and 
owning some pets, whether birds or animals. 

The gray squirrel, when gotten quite 
young and well tamed, offers as handsome 
and nice a pet as a boy can have. Then 
very young children should have something 
quieter, and not so quick with legs and teeth 
as is the gray squirrel. While they can, 
when trapped full grown, be made quite 
tame by kindness and gentleness, they never 
entirely lose their wild nature, and several 
times have we been reminded of this when 
their sharp teeth suddenly pierced our fingers, 
on our handling them too roughly in our 
eagerness to catch them and return them to 
their cages, for we were accustomed to giv- 
ing them their liberty for a couple of hours 
each evening in our dining-room. It is 
always best to secure very young ones—those 
which have never known what it was to have 
their freedom, and then you can make them 
very tame, while older ones have generally 
to be kept in their cages all the time, which 
detracts very much from a boy’s estimate of 
their good qualities as pets. 

The utmost cleanliness must be observed 
with them, and their cages must be well 
cleaned out daily, fresh litter (fine hay being 
the best) being regularly supplied. They 
must be watered daily with pure, fresh, and 
cool water, which they lap like a dog from a 
eup or basin, and can soon be accustomed to 
come at one’s call to take their drink from 
their master’s hand. They are very fond of 
chestnuts and other nuts, which is their 
accustomed food, but they take kindly to 
bread, cake, bits of apple, ete., and we have 
found that it does them good to vary the food 
alittle. They delight to gnaw on a piece of 
fresh twig, and one should be given them 
every two or three days to exercise their 
teeth on.—Poultry Monthly. 


CARRIER PIGEONS.—It is stated in the 
Scientific American that a Carrier Pigeon 
belonging to Mr. John C. Haines, of Toms 


River, N. J., flew recently a distance of 
thirty-six miles, inan air line, in twenty-four | 


minutes. Ten other pigeons, released at the 
same moment, reached home a minute later 
than their leader. 


Goup-FisH.—One of the most frequent 
causes of disease in pet fishes is handling, 
while moving them from one vessel to an- 
other. A net of gauze, or other soft material, 
should be used for this purpose, and the 
fishes never touched with the hands. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Bulletin No. 2 of the New York State Agri- 
euliural Society.—A summary cf the replies from 
240 correspondents as to the state of the crops in 
midsummer, 


Market Gardening Around New York.—An in- 
structive paper read before the annualmeeting of the 
Association of Nurserymen, Florists, and Seedsmen, 
by Peter Henderson. 


Fair Edition of the Rural New-Yorker.—This 
is intended for free distribution at the autumn ex- 
hibitions, and may well serve as a model number of 
that valuable agricultural and horticultural journal. 
Itis full of useful and practical information, and will 
be sent free to any one applying to Rural New- Yorker, 
New York. 

Tree Planting and Forestry in Europe, by 
Professor B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Connccti- 
cut Board of Education.—This work, although pri- 
marily written as a State Report, contains much 
information of the highest importance to the entire 
country. The writer relates what he saw and learned 
at the principal schools of Forestry in Europe, and 
from these and many other facts he draws the perti- 
nent conclusions how best to preserve our own forests, 
and how to transform many iarge areas, which are 
now worse than useless, into valuable timber lands. 
To the agriculturist, as well as to the student of 
national economy, the work offers many suggestions 
for thought. 


Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticult- 
ural Society for 1880.—The two parts of the re- 
port were kindly sent us by Mr. Robert Manning. the 
efficient secretary of the Society. The first part con- 
tains, in addition to the minutes of the meetings, valu- 
able papers and discussions on New Hardy Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs; Native Plants; Profits 
on Farming and Gardening; Peat and Peat Lands ; 
Influence of Stock on the Scion; Rose Culture; 
Seedless Fruits; Dates of Flowering of Trees and 
Shrubs in Eastern Massachusetts, and many other 
shorter articles. The second part is filled with re- 
ports of the exhibitions, and other matter of local 
interest mainly. 


History of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society from 1829 to 1878.—The title of this 
handsome volume, edited by Robert Manning, hardly 
conveys an idea of its contents. Although the primary 
object of the work is to give an accurate account of 
all that relates to the history of this society, it is 
edited in that liberal and unselfish spirit which has 
always characterized this excellent organization, and 
the work does almost take the place of a history of 
American Horticulture. The painstaking care and 
endeavor of the editor to secure the utmost accuracy 
in every detail are apparent throughout. the volume, 
and to any one interested in the progress of American 
Horticulture, or the history ef the introduction and 
improvement of flowers, fruits, and vegetables, the 
work will fill a long-felt want. 


Second Quarterly Report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agricuiture.—A pamphlet of 108 pages, a 
leading feature’ of which is valuable papers by the 
most prominent growers in the various counties on 
the raising, handling, and marketing of Broom Corn, 
Castor Beans, Flax, and Hemp. These crops, though 
formerly considered of minor importance, are found 
to be well adapted to Kansas soil and climate, and 
owing to their comparative frecdoim from insect devre- 
dations are especially likely to receive no small share 
of attention infuture. To all interested in a greater 
and more profitable diversity of crops, this collection 
of information from men actually engaged in their 
cultivation will prove of groat interest and value. 
The report can bo obtained upon application, by in- 
closing two threc-cent stamps to the Secretary, J. K. 
Hudson, Topeka, Kansas. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Plant for Name.—Z. A. M., Green Tree, Pa.—The 
name of the flower sent is Hibiscus trionum (flower 
of an hour), the popular name given to it on account 
of its short time of efflorescence. It is a native of 
Southern Europe, and has found its way into gardens 
and cultivated grounds soas to be almost naturalized. 


International Cotton Exposition.—This fair is 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, from October 5th to Decem- 
ber 31st. We are informed by the Director-General 
that cxeursion tickets will be sold during October, 
November, and December, from New York to the 
Exposition, at $36.00, good to return within thirty 
days from date of purchase, 

Hoya carnosa (Wax Plant).— Subscriber, South 
Bend, Ind.—This curious plant belongs to the Milk- 
weed family. It is a native of Asia, and has to be 
grown in a hot-house or warm sitting-room. It 
thrives splendidly in tho warm, dry air of our rooms, 
when exposed to the full sun and syringed frequently 


with tepid water. 
good drainage. 


It requires a light, rich soil and 


Supply of Nitrogen.—Prof. Atwatcr says: ‘‘ The 
prevailing opinion among agricultural chemists for 
some time, and one which I have shared, has been 
that plants get nearly all their nitrogen from the soil, 
and extremely little from the air. But there are 
many facts which are very hard to explain en this 
theory, and I am, with many others, coming to suspect 
very strongly that plants do, somehow or other, get 
considerable nitrogen from the air.” 


Barren Peach Trec.—W. C., Chateauguay, Can- 
ada.—Barreness in fruit trees may result from various 
causes. The most frequent one is a too vigorous 
growth of wood. In such cases, nothing promotes 
fruiting so much as pinching in of the young shoots 
during summer. [all and winter pruning has just 
the opposite effect, and is performed mainly to shape 
and thin out the tree. ‘Prune in summer for fruit, in 
winter for wood,” says an old adage. 


Vallota purpurea.— Mrs. A. P., Unionville, Conn.— 
The Vallota succeeds best with ordinary pot culture. 
While growing, if requires an abundance of water, 
but during winter no more water should be given than 
is necessary to preventits drying off. It requires but 
little heat, and grows best in a compost of loam, leaf, 
mold, andsand. It can easily be propagated by offsets, 
which are freely developed, and, after potting singly, 
will soon produce flowering bulbs. 


Cauliflowers not Heading.—J. H. F., Compton, 
N. Y.—The general error in the cultivation of Cauli- 
flowers is, to plant the early kinds too late and the 
late varieties too early. Still, during so severe a 
drought as the present one, it is not surprising that 
Cauliflower should not head well, even if all possible 
care has been given. Cauliflower needs rich, deep soil, 
good cultivation, considerable moisture, and, when the 
heads are forming, the long outside leaves should be 
turned over to the center of the heads. 


American Potatoes in England.—At the Great 
International Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower Show, 
recently held at Manchester, American Potatoes 
formed a remarkable seature of the exhibition, and 
are described as of fair size, exceedingly clean and 
handsome. TZriwmph, Trophy, Late Rose, Snowflake, 
Pride of America, Beauty of Hebron, Early Ohio, and 
Matchless were among the most admired varieties. 
The latter was awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


Guano and Potatoes.—T. G. C., Central Falls, R. TI. 
—Guano and all strong nitrogenous fertilizers have a 
tendency to produce rot in Potatoes and to deteriorate 
their table qualities. Potash salts and Phosphates, 
when applied to ground on which a gocd dressing of 
stable manure has been plowed under during the 
previous year, give generally the best results. 
Plaster, dusted over the leaves during the growing 
season, is very beneficial. We have never perceived 
any good from applying it in the hill, but it may act 
differently on other soils. 


Scraping Grape-vines and Trees.—R. H., Colwimn- 
bus, O., asks: ‘‘Should the locse bark on the main stem 
and branches of Grape-vines be pulled off, and what is 
the best time for doing it?”’ 

The bark of Grape-vines and fruit trees servesas a 
protection against sudden changes of temperature, 
against wind and sun, andisas necessary to the life 
of the plants as hair and feathers are to animals, 
Only in exceptional cases, in order to destroy injurious 
insects, is it advisable to scrape the trunks of trees 
or pull off the loose bark of Grape-vines. Spring is the 
best season for this operation. 


Cocea Fiber Refuse.— 4. D. states, in Gardening 
Tilustratcd, that ‘‘this very useful material may not 
possess any valuable manurial properties, but it is 
remarkable that allkinds of seedling and soft-rooted 
plants take to it most readily and grow init freely. 
Its chief recommendation when mixed with stiff soilsis 
held to be its enduring propertics, giving fiber to these 
and keeping them open and porous, instead of running 
together and getting baked like a brick. Leaf soil 
and decayed manure, fullof nutriment as these may 
be, soon disappear, but the Cocoa fiber is moro lasting. 
Not least, tho refuse is most valuable as a top-dressing 
for soils that burn.” 


Compost Heaps.—C. 4., Colorado Springs, Col.— 
Tho principal object of composting fertilizers is to 
prepare them by fermentation and dissolution so 
that they become sooner available for plant food than 
would be the case when applicd in the raw state. 
The casicst way to make a compost heap is to spread 
a layer cf muck, sods, or soil about six inches deep, on 
any convcnient level spot ; over this spread alayer of 
stable manure, about twelve inches dcep, then soil 
again, and so on, to any convenient height. Ground 
bone cr other ccncentrated fertilizers may also be 
mixed throngh the mass. The top of the hcap should 
be made lovel, so as to catch the rain, and that water 
may be carted on it when the mass becomes too dry. 
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printed matter, relating to Horticulture, Floricult- 
ure, the Lawn, Flower and Vegetable Gare 
den in all their varied departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 


This Popular Magazine, formerly published by 
Messrs. BEACH, SON & CO., is now published by the 
present proprietors, and will appear in January, April, 
July, and October of each year. 

Volume I. (New Series) commenced with the April 
number, 1880. 

With the second volume,which commenced A pril 1st, 
1881, we present to all subscribers a beautiful colored 
plate of a group of Pansies, a real work of art and an 
appropriate ornament to any drawing-room. In addi- 
tion we offer to every subscriber, as a premium, a 
choice of either of the following seeds, with directions 
for culture: 

Wild Garden Seeds, a package containing a mixture 
of upward of one*hundred varieties of Flower Seeds, 
sufficient for a square rod of ground, which will give 
a profusion of beautiful flowers several years in sue- 
cession. 

Bliss’s American Wonder Peas, a trial package of 
this peerless variety. See description in January 
number. 

The value of the picture anda package of premium 
Seeds is more than the subscription price, so that no 
one subscribing for THE AMERICAN GARDEN Can 
receive less than his money’s worth. 


Address, B. k. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Small Fruit Plants | 


Potted Strawberry Plants, 


Of all the best standard varieties, at $1.00 per twenty- 
five; $2.50 per hundred. 


Ground-Layer Plants, 


50 cents per dozen, sent by mail, post-paid; $1.00 per 
hundred, expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


Raspberries, 
Currants, 


Blackberries, 
Gooseberries, 
Grape Vines. 


t= Catalogues mailed free to all applicants. 
Address 
F. M. HEXAMER, 
New-Castle, Westchester Co, New-York, 


New Camellias. 


Cc. M. HOVEY. 


This magnificent Camellia was awarded the gold 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society as 
the finest Scarlet Camellia. The tlowers are very 
large, measuring five inches in diameter, full, and 
pertectly double to the center; color rich crimson- 
scarlet: petals large, bold, of great substance, beauti- 
fully imbricated and symmetrically arranged, entire 
on the edge; growth vigorous, habit good, and foliage 
large, glossy, deep green; an abundant bloomer. The 
first time offered for sale in America, $1.50 each; 
$12.00 per dozen. 


C. H. HOVEY. 


Entirely new in color,—a rich, dark maroon-crimson, 
like Gen. Jacqueminot rose. Form perfect; petals 
rowid, symmetrical, without notch on thc edge, re- 
markably deep, and imbricated to the center. 
beautiful, branching vigorous, with unusually hand- 
some deep-green foliage. The first time offered for 
sale in America. $1.50 each ; $12.00 per dozen. 


MRS. ANNE MARIE HOVEY. 

This lovely variety hasjust been awarded the prize 
of 260.00 by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
as the finest new Seedling Camellia. This Camellia 
surpasses in every quality all other varieties yet pro- 
duced. In the shape and symmetry of the tlower, and 
in the form, substance, and perfection of petal, it has 
no equal; but, its most remarkable character js its 
pecuhar and distinct quality of producing flowers of 
MANY DIFFERENT COLORS on the same plant. The pre- 
vailing color is a clear, waxy white, delicately pen- 
ciled with crimson; but often a great number are of 
the darkest and richest carmine. Somo are of the 
deepest shade of blush, others blush, striped with 
carmine. Habit erect and symmetrical; flowers as 
Sea sion Aely, as the old Double White. 
So! th; $12.00 per dozen. Lare ants, $5 
$20.00 each. For sale by Co eat 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


Habit | 


Italian Onions for Fall Sowing. 


The following varieties of Italian onions are specially 
recommended for present sowing in such latitudes as 
will permit of their cultivation during the cold season. 
Several are of quite recent introduction, but all have 
been thoroughly tested, and the close resemblance to 
the well-known Bermuda Onion renders them exceed- 
ingly popular wherever introduced. We have supplied 
these varieties for several] seasons to Florida cultiva- 
tors, for which climate it seems particularly adapted. 

te All orders shall be filled with genwine, fresh 
imported seed, w large consignment of which has just 
been received, in jirst-class condition. 

Those who desire their seeds sent by mail in quanti- 
ties of foour unces and upward, will be required to 
remit at the rate of sixteen ceuts per Ib., for postage, 
in addition to prices quoted. 

Price of each variety, with exception of New Queen, 
per pkt., 10c.; 0z., 30c.; quarter Ib., $1.00; 1b., $3.50. 
Large Italian Red Tripoli.-; Bulbs of this variety 

were exlnbited in England weighing two and one- 

half pounds; flavor exceedingly mild and pleasant. 

Large Italian White Tripoli.—Specimenus were 
exhibited at the Royal Agricultural Show at Ox- 
ford, four roots weighing nine pounds. 

New Giant Rocca of Naples.— Bulbs exhibited 
weighed three and one-half pounds. This variety 
has a light-brown skin, of delicate flavor, and of 
globular form. 

Giant Rocca Blood Red.—Similar to the above, 
except in color of skin, which is dark red; de- 
cidedly one of the finest sorts, and keeps well. 

Giant Rocea Yellow.— Similar to the two preced- 
ing varieties; clear yellow skin; of large size, 
mild flavor, and excelent keeping qualities. 

Marzagole.— The latest novelty in this class; grows 
to a large size, silvery white skin, and said to be the 
earliest of all. If sown in autumn in warm climates, 
will be ready for use in March. 

Nocera.— A very early, flat-shaped silvery skinned 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 


CHOICE COLLECTIONS. 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 


NARCISSUS, variety, similar to the New Queen; of excellent 
avor; splendid for pickling, 4 ceeps well. 
SMALL FRUITS, Ge. | Revers splendid for pickling and Eeeps wells a 
| New Queen.—A_ very nice silyer-skinned Tripoli 
Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages, Onion, as remarkable for its keeping qualities as 


for the rapidity of its growth. Very mild flavored, 
and excellent for pickling. Pkt., 10c.; 0z., 40c.; 
one-quarter Ib., $1.25; 1b., 34.50. 


& 


beautifully illustrated, will be mailed to all applicants 
for 10 cents. Customers of last fall will be supplied 
from our books without application. Address, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
P. O. Box No. 4129. 34 Barclay St. New-York. 


B. K. BLISS SONS’ 
Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 


34 Barclay St. New-York. 


We have succeeded in saving a limited quantity of seed from a very superior collection, and we confi- 
dently offer it as being of a quality that cannot be surpassed. Only such plants as were perfect in every 
feature were selected for seed, and all were artificially fertilized with the greatest care. We believe the double 
will produce from 75 to 90 per cent. of double flowering varieties, while the single will retain all the excellence 


otf the parent plants. 7 : 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


For the Conservatory and the Flower-Garden, for Autumn Sowing. 
Particular attention is invited to the following list of Seeds of Florists’ Flowers, which have been carefully 
selected from the stocks of several ot the most successful cultivators and exhibitors in Europe, ard can be con- 
fidently recommended. 


Auricula.—The finest prize sorts, per pkt_..............-...------------------ See sic a ee ee $ .25 
Balsam, doubie white camelliaeflowered, for pot culture during winter, much used by Florists for 

bouquets; bridakandiunéral decorations; perp Kt. 2 sssce 2 sees ose = one ese ae eee ee eee 25 
Calceolarias, extra select, from flowers which took the first prize at the late London and Continental 

ESPON Pp OL Dp Kt aes enero see ee See = cecies See ets oe ce ae ee ce can okise Hee ce en. ae Sebean en ote eens : 50 
Calceolaria rugosa, from the finest shrubby varieties, per pkt ...-.-..---...--.--..-----.------- 50 
Cimeraria, extra choice, from all the new varieties, per pkt..--.....--.--.--..----------.----------- +2 50 
Cineraria, new double flowering. A most desirable acquisition. Packets containing 20 seeds__._. 1.00 
Cyclamen Persicum giganteum, anew and greatly improved type, per pkt-.-.-.-.-.----------2--2 22. 1.00 
Cyclamen Persicum (Wiggins prize strain). Flowers of fine form and of brilliant colors, very free - 

- vo 

Daisy, double white.—Constant and perfectly double, per pkt 25 
Gloxinia, finest hybrid, selected trom prize flowers of both the drooping and erect flowering vi 

perv pkt 50 
Hollyhocks (very double), saved from an unrivaled collection, if sown now will flower freely next 

VEL; Per pkb.l22 22s: cece soc cases cawterecs ss seis ceteesces oosocs dectce sess ceasvec ack aeaseseetssGeauerosecene 25 
Lobelia Paxtoniana, splendid for hanging-baskets, extra quality, per pkt --..-.--.--.----. 222-2222... 10 
Pansy, English, extra select, saved from the finest prize flowers, per pKt..-..-.-...-....-.----.-.------.- 50 


Pansy, finest mixed German varieties, from one of the finest Continental collections, per pkt...-...-._.. 25 
Pansy, new German.—The finest varieties ever offered. See colored plate in our Hand-Book. Per 


pkt. 50 cents. Collections of eight varieties, fifty seeds each.............-....-----.----2---------e- 3.00 
Polyanthus, finest mixed varieties, from the collection of an English amateur, per pkt__.-..--....-- : 25 
Primula sinensis fimbriata (Chinese Primrose fringed), various colors mixed, extra, per pkt..__- 50 
Primula sinensis fimbriata (new fern-leaved varieties), very beavtiful, per pkt ...-......-...-.--. 50 
Primula sinensis, new double varieties, rose and white, each, per pkt_.........-.....---..-----2-------- L.00 
Stock, scarlet and white intermediate London, extra, each, per pkt.....-.....-..---------.-------- 20 
Stock, East Lothian, superior for pot-culture, scarlet, white and purple, cach, pkt....--....--.--....- 25 
Stock, new German ten weeks, extra fine, many colors mixed, pkt-.-.-....--...-.-----------------2----- 20 
Stock, new white wallflower leaved, a superb variety for pot culture, pure white, with large 

double flowers, pkt......:.-......- ENE Ae EP Re ee ROOD ae ON Se RON RTE BE SOT eee eee 25 
Rice Wy auricula-flowered, a variety of great merit, far surpassing anything before offered, an 

Dh secrete east sa pees as see adsainsaceas Sodus s See suas adele dtussGsva li: sawastenstaucesaacnesek es iste seueinie 25 
Wallflower, extraifine double German, pkt .2- 2-222... --2-222.cce0cesscscccecc eer eewac ens caecsteasecceee 25 


Ly For a more extended list see our Seed Catalogue. 


Hardy Annuals, Biennials, and Perenniais for Autumn sowing. 
Collections of twenty varieties, $1.00. 


If sown during the months of August aud September, and protected during Winter by a covering of ever 


green boughs, will bloom next year. 
Bae Seiss co SONS, 


P. O. Box 4129. 34 Barclay Street, New-York City. 


EE 


New-York Observer 


For 1882. 


A NATIONAL, 
UNSECTARIAN, 


Family Newspaper 


All the News of the Week, 


RELIGIOUS and SECULAR. 


Correspondence from all Parts 
of the World. 


VIGOROUS EDITORIALS, 


Selections from a wide range of books and periodi- 
cals, with a view of current literature. 


An Agricultural, Youths’and Business Department, 


FRESH EVERY WEEK. 


(==> EIGHT EDITORS AND A LARGE CORPS OF 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


TERMS: $3.15 (post-paid), in advance. 
Sample Copies Free. Large pay to those who send 
New Subscribers. 


IRENAUS LETTERS. 


A. new volune, by 5. TRENZUS PRIME. With an 
elegant portrait. This handsome )hook of four hun- 
dred pages contains 


ONE HUNDRED LETTERS 


selected from the familiar and poptwar writings of 

“TRENHUS,” in the New=sYork Observer. Price, 

$1.00. Any one can secure the volume by sending 

$3.15 and a bona fide New Subscriber. The portrait 

alone will be sent for 15 cents. 
Address 


NEW-YORK OBSERVER, 
New-York City. 


| prominent political 


The Oldest and Most Popular of the Illustrated Weeklies. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper. 


FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME of this FAVORITE 
PERIODICAL. 


The Prominent Events of the Day (Political, 
Social, Commercial, Scientific, etc. etc.), 
at Home and Abroad, Recorded 
and Beautifully Illustrated. 


One Page (containing six to eight illustrations) is 
devoted to careful reproductions from the Tlustrated 
Foreign Press. B 

Able Editorials on all subjects of public interest. 
_Original Serial Novels, Short Stories, 
Sketches, Biographies, Poetry, Foreign and 
Domestic Gossip, Anecdotes, etc., etc. 

Admirable Cartoons, humorously illustrating 


foibles of the day, appear in each number. 


A NEW AND THRILLING SERIAL STORY 


Is now in course of publication, entitled 


“A CLOUDED NAME,” 


An exceptionally entertaining novel, in which every 
chord of human passion is sounded, and each character 


portrayed in so masterful a manner as to enchain the 


attention from the piquant opening to the unexpected 
finale, The story is of the best order of fiction. 


“THE BEST ILLUSTRATED PAPER.—We wrote to the 
American News Company to send us twenty-five extra 
copies of some illustrated paper giving the best illus- 
trations relative to the attempted assassination of 
President Garfield, and received in response twenty 
copies of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
What better evidence could there be to place this 
paper ahead of all other illustrated papers? Frank 
Leslie’s publications are all good, and outsell any 
others,”—Florida State Journal. 

“Tn the number of the portraits of eminent men — 
an interesting feature—we think the ILLUSTRATED 


| excels even Harper’s Weekly, though it takes the 
| opposite side of the Weekly in politics.” —Newport (Vt.) 


; and pictorially. 


Express and Standard. 

“All the illustrations are sharp and well brought 
out. FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is 
the leading pictorial of this country.”— Courant, 
Columbia, Pa. 

« Amongst the illustrated weeklies, FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER stands with the highest. 
Their artists excel in character and in the delineation 
of their subjects, whether descriptive, sentimental, or 
comic. It grows better with age, and is fully up to 
the times on every subject. The price is only 10 centsa 
copy, or $4.00 a year.” — Wilmington (Del.) Republican. 

“Always call for FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER at the news-depot. The best paper in 
the world; everything of importance pictured out 
lifelike and fac-simile. Try it. Buy it.”—Holly (Mich.) 
Register. 

“FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Offers 
new attractions every week. It is ably edited, fair 
and impartial in its criticisms of men and measures, 
and gives all the foreign and home news in circulation. 
It is worth many times the price of subscription every 


| year to its patrons.”—Dysart (Iowa) Reporter. 


“Tt contains the very best of reading, is not poison- 
ous to the youth, and furnishes all the amusement and 
edification that is desirable at the trifling cost of ten 
cents. If you wish to provide your children with 
first-class reading, get FRANK LESLIP’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER.” —W. Y. Union. 

“PRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
always enterprising and ‘up to the times,’ editorially 
Its sale in this section is steadily 
increasing.” —HKansas City (Mo.) Times. 

Published every Wednesday. To be had at all news- 
dealers’, price, 10 cents. Annual subscription, $4.00, 
post-paid. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
93, 55 & 57 Park Place, N. Y. 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 
Feo TALOGY 


“-forine - 
& GARD 


“GARDENIA EOUISITE. 


RM 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


150 pages. Over 800 Illustrations, and a Beautifully 
Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed for 10 Cents. 

BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO 
THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN contains 
more practical information on gardening than many high-priced 
books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,000 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, 500 
varieties Potatoes. ete. 220 pages, over 600 illustrations, 2 double- 
page colored plates of flowers. Price: paper covers, 35 cents; 
bound in muslin, $1.00. 

BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATALOGUE. 
50 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato and descriptive list of 
all the principal varieties grown. Profusely illustrated. Price 
10cents, B. K, BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


incidents, and the follies and | 


NEWSPAPER is | 


The new series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: 


TO BE CALLED 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


WITH THE OCTOBER NuMBER the first 
series (of twenty-two volumes) of SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY is completed, and with November a 
new series will be begun, under the title of THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. In appearance the mag- 
azine will remain much the same,—the large 
and clear style of type, which is one of its dis- 
tinguishing features, being retained,—though 
the type itself will be entirely new. The page 
will, however, be somewhat longer and wider, 
admilting pictures of a larger size,and VIRTU- 
ALLY INCREASING THE READING MATTER TO 
THE EXTENT OF ABOUT FOURTEEN ADDITIONAL 
PAGES. 

Below will be found a brief summary of cer- 
tain of the leading features of the first year or 
more of the new series: 


Studies of the Louisiana Creoles, by 
GEORGE W. CABLE (author of “ The Grandis- 
simes,” etc. ). 

“Through One Administration.” —A new 
novel by Mrs. FRANCES HopGson BURNETT. 

A Novel by W. D. Howells, « Venetian 
Days,” to begin in February. 

Diligence Journey in Mexico, by 
Mrs. Mary HALLock Foote, to begin in the 
November number. 

Ancient and Modern Sculpture, by 
W. J. STILLMAN, will begin in an early number. 

The Opera in New-York, by RicHarp 
GRANT WHITE. The subject will be,illustrated 
with a completeness and technical beauty not 
before attempted. 


Architecture and Decoration in 
America. 
Representative English Men and 


Women of the 19th Century. 

The Tile Club.—Unique papers on the 
adventures of this well-known association. 

The Life of Bewick, the engraver, by 
AusTIN Dosson. 

Scenes of Thackeray’s Novels. 

Young American Authors.—These papers 
will be continued. 

The Reform of the Civil Service.— A 
series of papers on different phases of the sub- 
ject, by several of the ablest advocates of the 
reform. 

Poetry and Poets in America, by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

Tourguéneff on Russia of To-day. 

Other American fiction and miscellaneous 
sketches and essays may be expected from new 
and many well-known writers. 


Subscription price, $4.00 per year. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
(Formerly Scribner & Co.) 


|HANDBOOK OF PLANTS. 


BY 
PETER HENDERSON, 


Author of ‘* Gardening for Profit,”? ** Practical Floriculture,’’ fe 
** Gardening for Pleasure,’’ etc. p 


This work is designed to filla want that amateur and 
# professional Horticulturists have long felt—the need § 
4 Of aconcise yet comprehensive Dictionary of Plants. 
The work embraces the Botanical Name, Derivation, 
Linnean, and Natural Orders of Botany of all the 
M Leading Genera of Ornamental and Useftil Plants, up 
ke to the present time, with concise instructions for pro- & 
S| pagation and culture. Great care has been given to ob- 
f taining all known local or common names; and ag 
comprehensive glossary of Botanical and General fg 
Horticultural terms and practices is also given, which } 
fd willbe found of great value, even to the experienced 
Horticulturist. 5 
x For reference, Henderson's Handbook of Plants ‘will 
fully meet the wants of those engaged in Horticulture 
in this country. rf 
Itis a large octavo volume of four hundred pages, 
S| printed on fine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
Published and sent post-paid by mail, on receipt of Fg 


$3.00. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortiandt St., New York. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


This is an exact copy of a Photograph of a cluster wei 


this year. 


all who apply now to 


keeper. 


5.00 per dozen. 


I iste) ghing one pound, picked from « four-year-old vine, 
bearing 22 bunches, weighing, in the aggregate, 14 pounds.) 4 


THE PLANET JR. GOO 
_ In preparing our new goods for 1882, we have added to our list a number of 
ingenious and successful GARDEN TOOLS, so proven by numerous tests 
We are also getting ready a much larger and more complete descrip: 


tive catalogue than any we have heretofore issued, 
information to every one who tills the soil for profit, and will be mailed free to 


DS 


This will be full of valuable 


AND GUIDE. 


A valuable Book of over 200 pages solid Reading- 
matter, from the pens of the best writers of the day, 
devoted to the Interests of Farmers, Stock Breeders, 
Poultry Fanciers, Dairymen, Bee Culturists, Garden- 
ers, The Fireside, etc. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, POST-PAID. 


Sold by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


—THE— 


A. E. SMITH SONS POTTERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Stone and Earthen Ware, 


Yellow and Rockingham Ware. 
FLOWER POTS A SPECIALTY. 


Our Pots are all hand-made and are acknowledged 
by those that have used them to be the best in the 
| market, and our price will compare with any Man- 
ufacturer of the same quality of Ware. 


Warerooms, 38 Peck Slip, Manufactory at 


New-York City. Norwalk, Conn. 


POCKLINGTON. 


attractive to the eye. 


THE POCKLINGTON GRAPE is 
a seedling from Concord, and was raised 
from seed by Mr. John Pocklington, of 
Washington County, N. Y., in an elevated, 
cold, late locality ; the vines there have 
always proved themselves to be THOR- 
OUGHLY HARDY, both™ in 
Foliage. 

The vine is a strong grower, in appear- 
ance almost identical with the Concord, 
HAVING LARGE, THICK, LEATHERY FOLIAGE, 
and, like that well-known variety, never 
mildews—either in foliage or fruit. 

The fruit is of a light golden yellow, 
covered with fine bloom; bunches, very 
large, sometimes shouldered; berries 
round, very large, and thickly set on the 
bunch; quality better than the Concord 
in its best state. 

When fully ripe, it is clear, juicy, and 
sweet to the center, with very little or no 
* pulp; slightly musky, but not unpleasant. 
Ripens with the Concord, and, eventually, 
will prove to be the White Grape for 
the million—both for MARKET AND HOME 
Usk—and is adapted to succeed in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

At the New-York State Fair, held in 
Rochester, September, 1877, it was 
greatly admired, and the committee, of 
whom M. B. Bateham, of Painesville, O. 
(the acknowledged Downing of the West), 
was chairman, pronounced it the very 
Grape we have all been so anxiously look- 
ing for so long. 

Mitt 
Gardeners’ 


wood and 


Thomas Meehan, editor of the 
Monthly, 14, 1879, 
“T find your plants of the Pock- 
lington Grape are growing finely. It is 
one of the best growers we have. From 
what I have seen of it, it is a very promis- 


October 
writes: 


ing variety. 

The American Ayriculturist says of it: 
“Of much better quality than Concord; 
intensely sweet, and less of the Labrusca 
quality in the taste than in the smell. 
The be adheres well to the stalks, and 
has every appearance of being a good 


The great size and copious bloom make this Grape most 


ey es 
The folowing First Premiums have been awarded to the 
Pocklington Grape: 
Western New-York Fair, 1878. 
Provincial Exposition, Toronto, 1879. 
Dominion Exhibition, Ottawa, 1879. 


Western New-York Fair, 1879. 
Geneva, N. Y., Fair, 18890. 
Western New-York Fair, 1880. 


Provincial Exhibition, Toronto, 1880, 
And many County Fairs. 


— +} —_ 


Price, by mail or express, for Choice One-Year-Old Vines, $1.50 each; 
A few Two-Year-Old Vines at 32.00 each. 


By be BEISS -c SONS; 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


“EP. ROE'S NEW BOOK, 
“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS,” 


Recently published by Dodd, Mead & Company, is an 
elegant small quarto volume. ; 

The papers which have appeared in SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY form the basis of the book, but they have 
been rewritten and greatly enlarged for the published 
volume. Mr. Roe has aimed to give the results of his 
own experience and extensive knowledge of the sub- 
jectin an attractive and at the same time a thoroughly 
practical form. The result is a book which, while 
indispensable to fruit-growers, will be of special value 
to every owner of a country home. . 

All the illustrations, nearly 100 in number, which 
have accompanied the magazine articles, are included, 
and no effort has been spared to render the mechan- 
ical execution of first order. 

The engraving of the Cuthbert Raspberry, on page 
4of the April number of the GARDEN, copied by per- 
mission of the publishers, shows the character of the 
illustrations. 

“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS” is for sale_by all 
book-sellers, and by the publishers. vice, $5.00. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES °°" 


lasting effects these manures are fully equal to the best stable manure. Are more certain in effects during seasons of drought or excessive rains than animal 


manure. Are used by thousands of the best farmers throughout the country. Send Postal for Pamphlet. 


Adaress The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. 158 FRONT STREET, NEW-YORK. 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO PAINT, 


TRY 


HAMMOND'S COTTAGE COLORS. 


They are indorsed by actual test in all parts of the United States as a First-class 
House Paint. We have no patents, as we usc only pure Linseed Oil, without 
adulteration, and pure pigments. 


Distemper Colors for Walls. 
HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


Kills the Potato Bugs and Cotton Worm. The past season we have sold large quanti 

ties. I¢ is an impalpable powder; is used freely without injurious effects. The editor 

of this paper las used nearly ene ton this season, because it is effective and cheap. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
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We present with this number to every sub- 
seriber an accurate and life-like colored plate 
of a bunch of the now famous Pocklington 
Grape, and shall issue, from time to time, as 

opportunity offers, other appropriate plates. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 
A MONTHLY. 


This number terminates the quarterly 
issues of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, and initi- 
ates at the same time the monthly series 
under which it will appear hereafter. 

It is after mature consideration that we 


_tInake this change, well aware of the great 


obligations which we incur with the under- 
taking. Yet, with hundreds of letters from 
our subscribers before us, bearing assurance 


that our efforts have been appreciated, and | 


that the only fault they have to find with the 
paper is that it does not come often enough, 
we cannot doubt that we are justified in 
making the venture. 

We take this occasion to tender our grate- 
ful acknowledgment to our many friends who 
have faithfully stood by us, who have en- 
couraged and sustained our infant craft until 
it has grown to the size and strength of the 
full-decked vessel, ready to sail forth into 
the world before it. 

The monthly AMERICAN GARDEN will not 
differ materially in form and general arrange- 
ment from the quarterly, except that we 
intend to make its contents still more valua- 
ble and acceptable to its subseribers. While 
we aim to educate and elevate the popular 
taste for everything that is beautiful and 
grand in nature, and to make our readers 
familiar with all new discoveries and progres- 
sive methods in Horticulture, it is not our 
purpose to discuss abstract and theoretical 
dogmas, nor to fill our pages with Greek 
and Latin terms, unintelligible to all but 
the scientist, when plain English words can 
be used to express the meaning as well. 

Those who seek reliable practical informa- 
tion about any or all branches of gardening 
may be sure to find it in our columns, pre- 
sented in simple, popular style. No paper is 
more carefully scrutinized before it meets the 
eyes of the public, and nothing that could in 
the least offend the most refined and culti- 
vated taste is ever admitted, either as read- 
ing matter or advertisement. 


We make no further promises, preferring | 


that our work should speak for itself, and 
confident that those who follow us through 
the coming year will find all reasonable 
hopes realized. 


Copyright, 1882, by B. K. BLiss & SONs. 
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TERMS. 

The subscription price 
AMERICAN GARDEN is 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, ° 
commencing with this number. 

Our old subscribers, whose subscriptions 
expire with this number, have already paid 
for this, and are entitled to the paper from 
now till the close of the year for ninety 
cents. Or they may, by remitting one dollar, 
select an additional premium from our list. 


for the monthly 


OUR PREMIUMS, 

Some of our readers have expressed the 
opinion that our journal is good enough with- 
out premiums, and we fully agree with their 
judgment; yet when we read the many favor- 
able commendations which we receive almost 
daily about our premiums distributed during 
the past year, we cannot but believe that to 
the majority of our subscribers the premium 
seeds have been highly acceptable. We 
offer, therefore, to every subscriber of THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN for 1882 the choice of 
one package of any one of the following: 

Wild Garden Seeds, a package containing a 
mixture of upward of one hundred varieties 
of Flower Seeds, sufficient for a square rod 
of ground. 

Improved German Ten-Weeks Stock. These 
beautiful flowers are far too little known in 
our gardens, and we hope by offering them 
among our premiums to introduce these floral 
gems to many of our readers. 

May-Flower Tomato. A new variety now 
offered for the first time,the gréat excellence 
of which has been indorsed by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in awarding 
it the first prize for the best new Tomato. 

Bliss’s American Racer Pea. We have grown 
this new Pea for several years on our experl- 
mental grounds, and consider it one of the 
earliest, most productive, and best Peas 
known. Our stock of seed is as yet too limited 
to enable us to offer it for sale, yet we are so 
strongly convinced of its superior value that 
we offer it as a premium—the only way 
in which it can be obtained—to our sub- 
seribers, trusting that it will prove as valu- 
able an addition to the list of new vegetables 
as the American Wonder Pea, introduced by 
us last season. 
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Ihe Vegeta ble (jarden. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The exceptionally severe and wide-spread 
drought of last summer has revived in the 
minds of many the fact that a deep, mellow, 
and well-manured soil can withstand the 
effects of a drought better than shallow and 
poor soil. From our own experience we can 
cite an instance where about one-fourth of a 
field had been plowed twice, and lightly 
dressed with stable-manure, while the re- 
maining part received no manure, and was 
plowed but once. The whole field was then 
sown broadcast with Turnips on the same 
day. At harvesting, the manured part yielded 
not only much larger and better Turnips, but 
more than the three times larger unma- 
nured ground. The time to prepare for a good 

' garden is now. 

Manure is the foundation of all land cult- 
ure, and although a good gardener will at no 
time let any fertilizing matter go to waste, 
the comparative leisure of winter offers many 
favorable opportunities for collecting and 
saving fertilizers. Where live stock is kept, 
of course, all manure should be carefully 
saved and mixed with sufficient absorbents, 
that none of its liquid and gaseous parts may 
escape. 

Forest Leaves, as well as those from shade 
and road trees, contain considerable quanti- 
ties of potash and phosphates, and make ex- 
cellent bedding for stabled animals. When 
leaves cannot be utilized in this way, they 
should be added directly to the compost-heap, | 
covered with soil, and kept moist with house- 
slops. They will decompose during winter, 


and, when thoroughly rotten, make a most | 


excellent top dressing for seed and flower 
beds. 

Heavy Soils are too cold and wet in spring 
for the successful growing of early vege- 
tables. Plowing late in the fall in narrow 
lands, with deep, open, dead furrows between 
them, dries and mellows the ground consid- 
erably. When muck or sand can be procured 
without too much expense, an application of 
either or both will generally effect a perma- 
nent amelioration. If fresh muck is used, it 
should be spread on the ground in early 
winter, so as to become thoroughly frozen 
through before being turned under. 

Experimental Plats—We are frequently 
asked to name the best variety of each kind 
of vegetables. Now, the fact is that no list, 
however carefully selected, will be found 
adapted to every soil and locality, and even 
if a certain variety has given satisfaction in 
one season, it does not follow that it always 
will do so. There is no surer way to deter- 
mine the relative value of different varieties 
than actual experiment, and every intelligent 
cultivator of the soil should have his experi- 
mental ground, however smail. Valuable ex- 
perience as to the earliness, productiveness, 
hardiness, and quality may also be derived 
from the general garden, by planting differ- 
ent varieties side by side. Thus the peculiar 


characteristics of each kind may easily be | 


observed and noted without additional ex- 
pense or labor. Plans for trial-beds should 
be made during winter, and the necessary 
seeds selected and procured, so as to have 
everything ready for the ‘“‘ busy season.” 

Seeds, if kept dry, are not injured by any 
possible degree of cold. 


EARLY CABBAGES, 

It is quite as easy to growa crop of early as 
of late Cabbages. There is, of course, more 
expense attached to the first-named from the 
fact that, in the northern and western sections 
of the country, the plants for early Cabbages 
have to be grown in the fall and kept protected 
in frames through the winter. This entails con- 
siderable outlay, and in order to be successful, 
the ground, to raise a maximum crop of early 


| late crop. 


Cabbages, needs twice—yes, three times—as 


ae 


EARLY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE. 


much manure as will be required to grow a 
This extra labor and expense 


Ea be set down as temporary, from the fact 


| 


that a full crop of early Cabbages has three 
times the money value of what is usually re- 
alized from a late crop. Besides, it is har- 
vested in July, in time to utilize the same 


| ground for raising a fullerop of Celery, which 


grows luxuriantly on ground of this charaec- 
ter without any extra application of manure. 
In sections where market gardening is carried 
on with economy and skill, a crop of Lettuce 
planted between each two rows of Cabbage is 


MSS 
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EARLY FLAT DUTCH CABBAGE. 


taken off the same piece of ground the same 


| season, making three crops in the nine 


months; and this plan is followed every year 
by gardeners located near large cities. 

The time of sowing the seed for early Cab- 
pages, in the latitude of New York, is from 
the fifth to the fifteenth of September, in the 
open ground, in an ordinary seed-bed—the 
rows a foot apart —the seed sown thickly and 
covered lightly. By the middle of November 
these plants are large enough to prick into a 
cold frame, putting from six to eight hundred 
to a sash of 3 x 6. As the weather grows 


colder the sashes are put in place, and the 
only labor from then until spring is, on mild 
days, to give the plants some air by raising 
the sashes, or pushing them up or down on 
the frames. Plants kept in this way become 
stocky and hardy, and can be set in the open 
ground as soon as it can be worked in the 
spring, one month earlier than plants grown 
in a hot-bed, and there will be more than 
that difference in the time of maturing of the 
crop in favor of the cold-frame plants. 

There-is an extended list of early varieties 
of Cabbages, many of them possessing more 
or less the qualities desirable in a solid, large- 
sized, tender head. But market gardeners 
in the vicinity of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Newark, New Jersey, give preference to 
the Jersey Wakefield over all the other early 
sorts, and it is safe to assert that nine- 
tenths of the number planted, in the locations 
named, for the earliest crop are the Jersey 
Wakefield, and this variety has held the same 
front position for nearly a score of years. 
Cold-frame plants of this and other desirable 
varieties, as Early Flat Dutch, Early Summer, 
Large Early Schweinfurt, Winnigstadt, etc., 
for planting in the kitchen garden, can always 
be bought at alow cost in most seed-stores, 
as soon as the spring opens. 

When early Cabbages are grown for profit, 
there are two important points which the 
market gardener never loses sight of at any 
time. The first is to plant early, and the 
second to prepare his ground in such a way 
that it will give a full crop of uniform-sized 
heads, in the shortest possible time. By fol- 
lowing this rule, the crop is marketed early 
and in a limited time, so that the ground 
can be made ready for another crop in the lat- 
ter part of July, in full time to plant a fall crop. 
In planting in the kitchen garden, the same 
rule should not be overlooked, for it is gener- 
ally safe for those who plant for pleasure to 
watch and practice the methods of those who 
invest capital in raising Cabbages for profit. . 

In the early days of April, when the ground 
is dry enough to work, thoroughly rotted sta- 
ble manure may be spread thickly over the 
surface, and plowed or turned under at once. 
There is no danger of using too much manure 
for early Cabbages. The most prosperous 
market gardeners apply rotted manure so lib- 
erally that it needs a man to tread it down in 
the furrow so that the furrow-slice will cover 
it. When the ground is plowed in the way 
described, the surface is made smooth and 
level by drawing the back of a harrow over 
the plowed ground. The plants taken from the 
frames may then be transplanted in rows two 
feet apart and eighteen inches apart in the 
row. This is done with an ordinary hand~ 
dibble, fastening each plant firmly in the soil. 
When it is desirable to couple economy in 
space with profit, arow of Lettuce-plants may 
be set afoot apart between each two rows of 
Cabbages, and the Lettuce will come to matu- 
rity long before the whole space is needed by 
the crop of Cabbages. When once in place, 
the only important matter is to keep the sur- 
face loose and entirely free from weeds and 
grass. This will have to be done with hand- 
hoes, going over three or four times while the 
plants are small. Later in the season the 
labor is but a trifle, for there will be suffi- 
cient shade to keep down the growth of 
weeds. The cheapest and most effectual way 
to keep the crop free from weeds is to dis- 
turb the surface often enough not to allow 
them any headway. P. T. QUINN. 
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MUSHROOMS. 

A steadily increasing demand for Mush- 
rooms in most of our large cities has awak- 
ened a lively interest in the cultivation of 
this peculiar delicacy, and in the vicinity 
of New York several houses have lately been 
built specially for their cultivation. During 
summer and early winter there is but little 
difficulty in raising Mushrooms—any shed or 
dark place sheltered from rain and frost can 
then be turned into a Mushroom house; but 
when they are desired during the winter 
months for market or home use, more exten- 
sive and careful preparations are necessary. 

Mr. Samuel Henshaw, who has given much 
attention to this subject, has recently read a 
valuable paper before the New York Horti- 
cultural Society, from which we condense 
the most important points. 

It is useless to attempt winter forcing of 
Mushrooms in any place where the tempera- 
ture falls below 50°. Cellars. under green- 
houses were formerly considered most suit- 
able, but in building houses for Ferns and 
Orchids provision may be made for a shed- 
like extension on the ground floor, about 
fifty feet long by eight feet wide, with a 
hot-water pipe running through the entire 
length; so far such structures have an- 
swered the purpose admirably. 

“In my own practice,” says Mr. H., ‘‘I do 
not find it necessary to have fresh manure 


from the stable, as is so often recommended 4 


by some growers. When we get in our supply 
of horse-manure in the autumn, about the 
end of October or beginning of November, I 

take care to have all the finest portion of it 
carted to an open shed, where there is suf- 
ficient room to pile it in a loose heap, so as 
to be turned as often as the heat becomes 
violent. This will not be so often as once a 
day; but care is taken that it does not burn. 
If it is fresh manure, it will take nearly a 
mouth before it is sufficiently fermented to 
get rid of the offensive smell, and prevent 
the danger of burning when it is made into 
a compact bed. 

“T never mix any soil with the manure, 
either when turning it over to ferment or 
in making the beds. Of course it takes a 
little longer to prepare it than it would if soil 
were mixed with it, but the after results are 
much more satisfactory; the crops are bet- 
ter, and for a longer period than I have seen 
where soil was mixed with the beds. In 
making the beds, a layer of manure is spread 
about four inches deep, which is all trodden 
or beaten down as firm as possible ; then 
another layer of the same thickness, with 
another treading, and so on till the bed is 
from twelve to fifteen inches deep; trial 
sticks are then put in, which are pointed 
sticks about eighteen inches long, driven into 
the bed about four feet apart, and these are 
examined occasionally in order to know when 
the bed is of the right temperature for put- 
ting in the spawn. If the bed does not begin 
to ferment in about a week from the time of 
making, it is covered with hay or leaves, but 
this is not often necessary; for, as a rule, 
the heat is very violent, and if there is any 
danger of burning,—that is, if it becomes 
white or ‘ fire-fanged,’—I make a few holes in 


the bed to let out the steam. Usually, how- | 


ever, in about ten days the bed will be cool 
enough to spawn, or about blood heat (98°). 

“In spawning the bed, I prefer what is 
called fiake spawn, which is produced by 
breaking up the brick spawn into pieces 


| Mushrooms, and that is covering the bed 


about two inches square, and mixing them | 
in a heap of manure that is fermenting 
gently. After being in this heap about 
three weeks it will be found one mass of 
spawn, and in just the right condition for 
running vigorously all through the bed in a 
very short time. 

“A handful of it is put in, about four inches | 
deep and one foot apart, all over the bed; if 
brick spawn is used, it is broken into pieces 
about the size of an egg, and put about three 
or four inches deep, nine inches apart, then | 
the whole bed beaten down as firm as pos- | 
sible. 

‘‘When the spawn used is in a state of ac- 
tivity, as it is when flake spawn is used, the | 
appearance of the crop is from two to three 
weeks earlier than when brick spawn is used. 

“Tf the material of the bed has been prop- 
erly prepared, there is not much danger of 
overheating after this time ; but it is best to 
be on the safe side, and defer putting soil on 
the bed until after the spawn has begun to 
spread, which may be known by lifting up a | 
portion and examining it. If it has begun 
to run, the bed will be found full of a very 


CLUMP OF MUSHROOMS. 


fine thread-like substance, having that pecul- | 

iar smell of Mushrooms. | 
‘“Now comes, in my opinion, a very im- 

portant part of the preparation for a crop of 


with soil. Formerly I was very particular to 
have the soil finely sifted and spread evenly 
over the bed, about one inch deep. 

‘In a great measure this plan defeats the 
object of making the bed firm; for when the 
Mushrooms appear, if the surface of the bed 
once gets thoroughly dry, all the small ones 
are certain to wither, or, as the old garden- 
ers say, fog off. 

“Of late years I have practiced what has 
proved to be a much more reliable way of 
putting soil on the bed, which consists of 
cutting fresh grass sods, about two inches 
thick; these are laid all over the bed, grass 
side down, and trodden or beaten down as 
firm as possible. With this covering, I have 
never found the small Mushrooms to wither 
before coming to maturity. 

‘Another advantage over the old plan is, 
they continue in bearing longer, the Mush- 
rooms are larger, and come through the sods 
in a healthy, vigorous way, that is pleasant 
to look upon. 

“In gathering the crop from a bed covered 
with sods, the largest can be twisted from a 


| 


| water can lodge in any part. 


cluster without disturbing the small ones, 
which was often a great loss by the old plan. 

“ After the bed begins to bear I never use 
any covering, such as hay, or similar ma- 
terial, for if the place is not absolutely dark, 
the small blades of grass grow through the 
sods, and form a sort of mulch, and the 
Mushrooms, as they peep through the grass, 
appear much more natural and cleanly than 
when covered with rubbish ; besides, in many 
eases, the covering is only a harboring place 
for vermin, such as slugs, wood-lice, ete., 
which are all great enemies to the crop, and 
will devour both the Mushrooms and the 
spawn if they can get at it. 

““The beds are made on the bare soil, and 
cover the entire floor. I prefer this to a 
foundation of brick or wood, provided the 
ground is thoroughly drained, so that no 
The work is 
easier done, the beds can be made firmer, 
and if insect enemies make their appear- 
ance, it is much easier to get rid of them 
when the whole surface can be seen at once. 

“For watering the beds and sprinkling 
the sides of the house I use warm water of 
about 98°; the steam arising from warm 
water is very congenial to the growth of the 
Mushrooms. . 

“When a bed is in bearing the surface is 
watered about every second day, and when 
the crop shows signs of exhaustion a dose of 
liquid manure, previously warmed, is given 
about once a week. The drainings from the 
manure heap are found to be best, but if 
these cannot be had, a weak solution of 
guano will do, in proportion of one pound to 
twenty-five gallons of water. Sometimes 
when an old bed has almost ceased to bear, it 
may be revived by making a few holes in the 
surface and pouring in a very liberal quantity 
of liquid manure, which, with another sod on 


> top, will make almost a new bed of it. 


“Tn regard to the most favorable tempera- 
ture, there are various opinions. I have had. 
the best suecess when the house has been 
kept from 60° to 65°. If the temperature is 
higher the Mushrooms grow smaller, and the 
bed becomes sooner exhausted; if kept be- 
low 50°, the Mushrooms are slow to grow 
and sre not tender when cooked.” 


THE AMERICAN WONDER PEA, 

Having tested the American Wonder Pea 
every year since its introduction, in the most 
critical manner, I can most heartily indorse 
all the many praises accorded to it by some 
of your correspondents. I find it has no 
equal as a garden variety for the main crop 
as well as for an early Pea. To the market 
gardener it is invaluable, not only on account 
of its very large yield, which is a great point 
in its favor, but also from the fact that the 
crop can be picked at a saving of at least 
one-third of labor and ground over the taller- 
growing varieties, which is another impor- 
tant consideration to the grower. To grow 
this Pea in its greatest perfection, the seed 
should be sown at least twice as far apart in 


| the rows as is the common practice; at the 


same time, the rows may be somewhat closer 
together. This method will give the plant a 
branching habit, not unlike that of Bush- 
Beans. Observation and experiments made 
convince me that ‘‘fifteen pods” to a plant 
would be the rule, instead of the exception, 
if-the plants are not less than three inches 
apart in the drills. C. L. ALLEN. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

During the winter months, while the ground 
is frozen, although nothing can be done in 
the way of planting and cultivating, much 
important work may be performed in the 
fruit garden, and upon its proper execution 
depends a large share of the coming season’s 
success. One of the most important is— 

Pruning.—How, when, and where to prune 
is one of the most puzzling questions to the 
beginner in fruit culture. It is often taken 
for granted that pruning, in some way or 
other, is something 
of vital necessity to 
the growth of a tree. 
This far from 
being true, and un- 


is 


less one understands 
thoroughly the prin- 
ciples and objects of 
the operation, it is 
generally better not 
to prune at all than 


to cut and saw 
promiscuously, and 
thereby frequently 


produce exactly the 
opposite of what was 
aimed at. 
Grape-vines aay 
be pruned at any 
time during winter 
when the wood is not 
frozen. The leading 
point to fix upon 
one’s mind is, that 
one or two strong, 
healthy shoots are 
better, and bear 
more, than a dozen 
weak and sickly 
ones. It is almost 
impossible to con- 
vince the beginner 
of this fact, yet it 
is just as true as 
that one healthy, 
well-fed horse can 
pull more than two 
sickly and half- 
starved ones. The 
experiment is easily 
made, and nothing 
could give the nov- 
ice a clearer under- 
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CAP RASPBERRIES. 

The improved methods of drying fruits, 
and the ready market for dried berries, have 
given a new impetus to the culture of Cap 
Raspberries, or Thimble-berries, as prop- 
erly they ought to be called. 
ing two so distinct species under one name 
has always been productive of considerable 
confusion, yet, as they were so denominated 
by our forefathers, Thimble-berries will no 


doubt be called Black-cap Raspberries to the | 


end of time. 

In the early history of small-fruit culture, 
Cap Raspberries figured prominently, and 
many varieties, all chance seedlings, were 
introduced and cultivated ; but from disease 
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THE SOUHEGAN BLACK-CAP. 


standing of the principles of pruning than | and other causes most of them have become 


to plant two young vines near each other; 
let the one grow at will, saving all the 
wood, and tying up the branches ; the other, 
cut back to one bud the first year, and to 
two or three, according to its vigor, the 
next, and the first crop of fruit will con- 
vincingly demonstrate which of the two is 
the best mode of treating grape-vines. The 
“*Kniffin system,” described in our last issue, 
is about as simple and easy as any. 
Raspberry and Blackberry canes, if they 
have not been pinched back during the pre- 
vious summer when in a growing condition, 
must be cut back during winter. Long canes 
are useless, as the most valuable fruit-bear- 
ing spurs break from the end of the cane, 
and, as a pretty general rule, the lower they 
are cut, the stronger the side shoots will 
push, and consequently the finer the fruit. 


deteriorated and unreliable, creating a de- 
mand for good reliable new varieties, which 
seems in a fair way of becoming satisfied. 
The following varieties are among the most 
promising recent introductions : 

Hoosier Mammoth is evidently a seedling 
of the old Mammoth Cluster, and is in no 


way superior to it, unless it be that it is less | 
subject to the casualties which impair the | 
| pears to be “‘iron-clad,” having stood twenty 


value of the latter. 

Florence.—This is a large yellow or buff 
variety, and were it not that the so-called 
yellow varieties are not popular, and not in 


This classify- | 


demand in the markets, would be eagerly | 


sought after. It is almost as large as the 
Gregg, of strong growth, excessively prolific, 
and entirely hardy. It ripens in mid-season 
to late, and is of sweet and pleasant flavor. 


| A dish of this and the Gregg, nicely mixed, is | jet black, without bloom. 


| garden. 


a most appetizing sight to all who are fond 
of Cap Raspberries. 

Hopkins originated in Missouri, and prom- 
ises to be of great value. According to an 
excellent authority from the State of its 
origin, it is as large,as the Gregg, decidedly 
hardier, and even more productive. 

Gregg.—In congenial soil, and under proper 
treatment, this is, perhaps, the largest Rasp- 
berry of its class that has as yet been pro- 
duced. Much disappointment has been 
encountered with this variety by planting 
it upon thin, light soil, where most Cap 
varieties succeed. The Gregg Raspberry, 
like the Strawberry, delights in a deep, rich, 
cool soil, and is so critical in this respect 
that it frequently 
refuses to respond 
in the least to any 
amount of coaxing 
on almost any other, 
and proves an utter 
failure upon sand. 
It is extra large, jet 
black, with a decided 
bloom, and, although 
quite good, yet not 
of the highest qual- 
ity, being somewhat 
dry and meaty. In 
time of ripening it 
is a little later than 
the well-known 
Mammoth Cluster, 
hence late to very 
late. Very produc- 
tive (when grown on 
congenial soil, and 
with thorough cult- 
ure), and although 
exempt from the dis- 
eases that attack the 
Mammoth, and free 
from its weaknesses, 
it is not quite as 
hardy as that fine 
old kind. However, 
taken all in all, it is 
a variety of great 
value, and worthy 
of a place in all 
gardens suited to its 
culture. 

Souhegan is just 
what every one in- 
terested in Cap 
Raspberries has long 
been looking for: to 
wit, a good early va- 
riety. It has steadily, and entirely upon its 
own merits, made itself known, and really 
leaves but little to be desired as an early 
Black-cap, either for market or the home 
Of first importance is, that it suc- 
ceeds on both light and heavy soils, and in 
productiveness it is simply wonderful, being, 
without exception, the most prolific variety of 
the productive Cap Raspberries that has yet 
come under my notice. In hardiness it ap- 


degrees below zero without injury, when all 
others in the same plantation were killed to 
the ground, and is very early, ripening 
about a week earlier than Doolittle. It is of 
fair size, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration (which is a correct portrait of a clus- 
ter), juicy, sweet, and rich, and, what adds 
much to its value as a market berry, shining 
J. T. LOVETT. 
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NUT-TREES, 

If the readers of the GARDEN had seen the 
pleasure it afforded the babies, the other day, 
to gather a pailful of Filberts in their nut- 
groves, they would all say, we will have a nut- 
grove. Itisso easy. The same rule applies 
to all varieties. Gather the nuts as soon as 
ripe, or buy them as soon as they come into 
fMarket, while they are fresh. Get as great 
a variety as possible. 

Before this is done, the ground selected 
for the grove should be plowed or dug 
over. It is so much easier to do this when 
there is nothing in the way. The best plan 
is to put the nuts into the ground just 
where they are wanted to grow. This should 
be done as soon as they are gathered, and 
before they get dry. Some nuts—for in- 
stance, Chestnuts—will not grow after they 
get dry; others will germinate, but not so 
well. When planted where they are wanted 
to grow, cover about two inches deep with 
fine earth, and press the ground down with 
the foot. This is all that is necessary. The 
soil ought to be in good heart, so they will 
start with a strong shoot and grow vigor- 
ously. A puny tree is not much comfort. 
Walnuts and Butternuts will do well on 
moist soil, but all others require dry land, or 
ground well under-drained. If the spot se- 
lected is exposed to squirrels of any sort, or 
field-mice, do not plant in the autumn, for 
these animals will scent and steal the nuts. 
Under such circumstances the finer nuts 
should be put into sand. Get a box, broad, 
not deep, and put sand in it to the depth of 
three inches—any kind of sand will do, but 
fine is best; on this put alayer of nuts and 
then a course of sand, alternating, with three 
inches of sand on the top. Set the box out- 
of-doors where it will not be molested by 
anything. The box should be so open that 
it will not hold water, and will allow the rains 
to drain off. Scatter some leaves or sawdust 
on top of the sand, and let the box stand 
until spring. 

As soon as the ground is settled in the 
spring, take the nuts out and plant them the 
proper distances apart. Itis best to put two or 
three nuts in each hilland let them grow, so as 
to besure of one strong and healthy tree. Phe 
others can be cut off, or dug up and re- 
moved. The work of planting must be done 
early, or the nuts will sprout, and in handling, 
the tender shoots will be broken off. The 
root starts first, and this is easily broken. 
The coarser nuts, like Black Walnuts and 
Butternuts, may be thrown upon the ground 
and slightly covered with straw or leaves, and 
left till spring, when they should also be 
planted, as early as possible, where they are 
to grow. All nut-trees, however, may be 
started in beds in the garden, and the nuts 
planted in the autumn. When this is done, 
they should be taken up the second year and 

. the tap root cut off a foot from the base of 
the tree, so it will throw out side roots, or 
else, if left to get much older, the tree will 
not be likely to live when transplanted. All 
nut-trees send out naturally a long tap root 
and long roots, without rootlets, near the 
trunk, which makes transplanting tedious 
and success doubtful. 

Nuts add to the good cheer of a family, 
and the growing of the trees to pleasant 
anticipations. As companions to children and 
home attractions they are valuable. Who 
ever forgets the pleasures of the nut-gather- 
ings of their youth? F. D. Curtis, 


/ 


THE BLACK KNOT, 

As the leaves fall away from the Plum and 
Cherry trees, conspicuous excrescences are 
frequently seen upon the branches, which, 
from their shape and color, have appropri- 
ately received the name of Black Knot. This 
is an old enemy of the fruit garden, and its 


ravages have been so severe in some parts of | 


the country, especially the older sections, 
that the raising of Plums has been given up. 
Though known as a very destructive growth 
upon the trees for a long time, it is but 
within the last few years that its nature has 
become known beyond a doubt, through the 
careful and prolonged study of scientific men. 

The history of the investigations into the 
nature of the Black Knot would make a vol- 
ume of no small size, and of interest in more 
ways than one. The insect theory prevailed 
for a long time; and there seemed to be 
very strong indications that the Knot was 
similar in origin to the galls of the Oak, 
Willow, ete. The fact that the excrescences, 
especially the old ones, contained living in- 
sects, their eggs, and remains of the dead, 
was taken as positive evidence that the 
“house” they occupied was built by the in- 
dwelling insects, The Knot is now known 
to be of fungus origin, and therefore is re- 
lated to the Peach curl, Potato rot, Wheat 
rust, and a long list of other microscopic 
plants too small to be seen, except by their 
destructive effects, as they prey upon the 
higher forms of vegetation. The fungus, or 
parasitic plant, was first described in 1838, 
but it remained for Dr. Farlow, of Harvard 
University, to publish a full account of the 
minute plant, and its methods of propagation 
and growth. I can do no better than to give 
the argument against the insect theory, or 
for the fungus nature of the Knot, as briefly 
presented by Dr. Farlow: ‘‘ First, the Knots 
do not resemble the galls made by any 
known insects. Secondly, although insects, 
or remains of insects, are generally found.in 
old Knots, in most cases no insects at all are 
found in them when young. Thirdly, the in- 
sects that have been found by entomologists 
in the Knots are not all of one species, but 
of several different species, which are also 
found on trees that are never affected by 
the Knot. On the other hand, we never 
have the Black Knot without the Spheria 
morbosa [the scientific name of the fungus], 
and the mycelium of that fungus is found in 
the slightly swollen stem, long before any- 
thing that could be called a Knot has made 
its appearance on the branch; and, further- 
more, is not known to occur anywhere ex- 
cept in connection with the Knots.” 

The Knots range in size from an inch to 
a foot in length, usually growing upon one 
side of the branch, causing it to bend away 
from that side, or twist irregularly. The 
parasite first makes its appearance in the 
spring, when the affected branch increases 
rapidly in size, and becomes soft in texture. 
The bark is soon ruptured in various places, 
and the soft interior comes to the surface, 
expands rapidly, and soon turns green. Mul- 
titudes of minute spores are formed on this 
exposed green surface, which fall away and 
are carried by the winds, etc., to other twigs, 
thus propagating the disease. These spores 
continue to be formed until late autumn, 
when the surface of the Knot takes on a dry 
and black surface ; in the meantime, insects 
may have taken possession of the soft tissue 
within, and so eaten and destroyed it that at 


the end of the season only a thick, hard crust, 
or shell, remains. Another kind of spore is 
found in small pits and sacks of the crust, and 
as they form late in autumn, they are the 
winter spores of the fungus, and the form in 
which the pest is carried through the winter. 
These spores germinate in the spring, and 
thus continue the Black Knot. The same 
Knot lasts for several years, or until the 


| branch is killed, it spreading from the old 


growth up and down the branch. 

The only remedy is the knife. A branch 
once affected is beyond recovery, and as long 
as it remains is a seat of propagation of the 
spores of the fungus. The Knots should be 
cut off some inches below the main part, be- 
cause the wood for some distance is filled 
with the threads of the fungus. I have seen 
cases where the Knot was thought to be en- 
tirely removed by the knife, and a new one 
would form at the cut end of the stump, thus 
showing that the work was not properly 
done. The removed branches should all 
be burned, as the Knots contain spores which 
will otherwise become detached and spread 
the disease. The best time to cut the Knots 
is in late autumn, because, the leaves having 
fallen, the excrescences can be more easily 
seen. Byron D. HALSTED, 

PRUNING GRAPE-VINES. 
FULLER’S SYSTEM. 


EpIToR oF AMERICAN GARDEN: In No. 
Ill., page 37, of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 
there is a notice of the Kniffin system of 
pruning and training Grape-vines, in which 
the writer says that this system has become 
so popular in the Hudson River Grape region 
‘“‘that hundreds and thousands of acres have 
been changed from the ‘Fuller’ and other 
methods.” 

As no other Fuller but myself appears in 
the list of authors of works on Grape-culture, 
I conclude that the paragraph quoted refers 
tome. But I confess to a total ignorance of 
the system of pruning or training of vines 
referred to as the ‘‘ Fuller,” because I never 
claimed to have invented a system, or to 
have made any discovery in regard to the best 
method of pruning and training the Grape.’ 
In fact, at this age of the world, I can 
scarcely conceive how it is possible for any 
one to invent a system which shall be of any 
practical utility in training the vine. All 
that I ever attempted to do was to explain 
the principles which govern the growth of 
the vine in all its parts, believing that when 
the grape-grower could be made to under- 
stand these, he would no longer be at a loss 
to know how to prune and train his vines. A 
man may vary his system or style of pruning 
and training in a thousand ways, so long as 
he keeps within certain limits, and does not 
violate the laws which govern the growth of 
the plant. I may have expressed my prefer- 
ence for certain systems of training vines, 
but I never claimed to have invented them, 
but, on the contrary, stated (page 129) that 
the main features of the system of training 
which I preferred had ‘been in uninterrupted 
practice for more than a hundred years.” 

A. S. FULLER. 

[It is not rare that systems and inventions 
and countries even are named after those 
who first described them, instead of after the 
discoverers, and that in this case a grateful 
people should have named a system which 
Mr. Fuller has first made extensively known 


in this country, ‘‘Fuller’s System,” is hardly 
surprising.—ED. ]} 
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HYMN, 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Written for the American Pomological Society, and 
sung at the grand banquet in Music Hall, 
Boston, September 16, 1881. 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We own thy wise design, 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
May share the work of thine! 


Apart from thee we plant in vain 
The root and sow the seed; 

Thy early and thy later rain, 
Thy sun and dew, we need. 


Our toil is sweet with thankfulness, 
Our burden is our boon ; 

The curse of earth’s gray morning is 
The blessing of its noon. 


Why search the wild world everywhere 
For Eden’s unknown ground ? 

That garden of the primal pair 
May never more be found. 


But, blest by thee, our patient toil 
May right the ancient wrong, 

And give to every clime and soil 
The beauty lost so long. 

Our homestead flowers and fruited trees 
May Eden's orchard shame ; 

We taste the tempting sweets of these 
Like Eve, without her blame. 

And, North and South and East and West, 
The pride of every zone, 

The tairest, rarest, and the best, 
May all be made our own. 

Its earliest shrines the young world sought 
Tn hill-groves and in bowers ; 

The fittest offerings thither brought 
Were thy own fruits and flowers. 

And still with reverent hands we cull 
The gifts each year renewed ; 

The good is always beautiful — 
The beautiful is good. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

At the time of this writing—the middle of 
December—the autumn and early winter 
rains have not yet penetrated the ground 
sufficiently to affect the streams and wells 
materially. The soil was so thoroughly and 
deeply dried out that the water which fell 
did not reach the lower roots of trees and 
shrubs even, and if the ground should freeze 
up before the occurrence of more and copi- 
ous rains, the conditions of the present win- 
ter will be most unfavorable to young shrubs 
and trees, and perennial plants of all kinds. 
The roots of many plants which have re- 
mained almost dormant during the dry sum- 
mer have, at the advent of the fall rains, 
started into a second growth, and, favored 
by the unusually mild weather, have continued 
to grow much beyond their usual season. 
These roots are naturally immature and soft, 
and illy prepared to withstand the casualties 
of such a winter. 

Mulching is the only safeguard we can 
apply in this case, and we would advise the 
mulching of all tender and half-hardy plants, 
and even such as are considered hardy in 
ordinary seasons may be benefited by a light 
protection. But judicious care is necessary 
not to apply the mulch too early in winter, 
nor to remove it too early in spring. It should 
in no case be put on before the ground is 
frozen solid. 

Dutch Bulbs, especially, are often covered 
too early, so that the bulbs are stimulated 
into precocious growth and the flowers suf- 
fer considerably from spring frosts. 


THE WILD GARDEN, 
Wild Garden Seeds, as offered among our 


| premiums, are not, as has been supposed by 
_ many, seeds of wild or indigenous flowers, 


but a mixture of a great many species and 
varieties of the best and most attractive 
annual and perennial garden flowers in culti- 
vation. 

With a packet of Wild Garden Seeds, which 
every subscriber of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
may have for the asking, no one need be 
without an abundance of flowers. Gerani- 
ums, Coleus, Heliotropes, Salvias, Cannas, 
and the long list of pretty bedding plants, are 
all well enough, but cost more than many 
can afford, and to keep them trim and in 
good order during summer requires a great 
deal more time than many a busy housewife 
—with a house full of company in the bar- 
gain, perhaps—can spare. But the Wild 
Garden takes care of itself, delights in being 
left alone, and rewards our inattention with 
a profusion of flowers. Hear what some of 
our subscribers say. 

Mrs. M. L. P., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
“T have sowed the Wild Garden Seeds for 
four years in my garden, and every year with 
renewed pleasure from the variety and beauty 
of the plants produced from them, and many 
other ladies whom I have induced to try them 
have had the same favorable results. My 
garden is half-filled with bulbs and perennial 
plants, so as to have a fine show of flowers in 
early spring. In May I loosen the earth be- 
tween the plants, sow sparsely the Wild 
Garden Seeds, and gently rake them under. 
All summer, till late in the fall, I have a 
wonderful profusion of flowers that could not 
be procured for ten times the money, giving 
me any amount of bouquets for myself and 
friends. Thanks to the mild weather during 
late autumn, I have had masses of Sweet 
Alyssums, Indian Pinks, Snap-dragons, Mig- 
nonette, Thunbergias, and many others in 
full bloom. I heartily recommend these seeds 
to every lover of flowers.” 

Miss M. E. G., Rohrersville, Md., writes: 
“T, for one, am perfectly delighted with the 
package of Wild Garden Seeds received as 
premium. 
the seed according to the directions which 
accompanied the package; and as there was 
not much rain about that time, I kept the 
ground damp by watering, and was rewarded 
by a nice lot of plants, which, when in bloom, 
were the pride and admiration of our whole 
family and the envy of our less fortunate 
neighbors. I had expected something nice, 
but my expectations were more than realized. 
I cannot tell the many pleasant moments I 
spent admiring the grand floral display my 
Wild Garden bed presented, until its beauty 
was marred by five weeks of intense heat 
and no rain. I felt like putting up the in- 


| seription ‘Ichabod’ over the dried leaves and 


withered branches of my highly esteemed 
pets, but a few refreshing rains have revived 
the Sweet Alyssum and Mignonette to such 
an extent that exclamations of delight are 
again heard falling from the lips of those 
who behold them, and I feel perfectly happy 
in the possession of such sweet little floral 
gems.” 

Mrs. A. M. L., Hempstead, Texas, writes : 
“Your premium Wild Garden Seeds have 
furnished me with lovely flowers the whole 
summer. Such a blaze of color and abun- 
dance of floral beauty I never saw before. 
I think every seed came up.” 


I prepared the ground and sowed . 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

Most failures in the cultivation of this ex- 
quisitely beautiful spring flower result from 
the careless way in which the plants are 
taken up. Autumn is the most favorable 
season for transplanting, yet when sufficient 
care is taken not to disturb the roots, and 
to move them when the ground is wet, with 
as much soil as can be made to adhere, they 
may be transplanted at any time. 

In its natural condition we find the plant 
shaded by Pines and Oaks, growing in a 
light sandy soil intermixed with a good por- 
tion of vegetable matter. Similar conditions 
must be provided under cultivation if we 
expect to meet with success. A mixture of 
common garden soil, sand, and leaf-mold 
makes a suitable border, and where no spot 
ean be found that offers sufficient natural 
shade during the summer months, some 
leafy shrubs, or a shelter of evergreen 
boughs, may be made to serve as a substi- 
tute. During winter the plants should have 
a light covering of leaves. 


VIOLET BLIGHT. 

Blight in some form or other has proba- 
bly existed from the commencement of crea- 
tion; of blighted hopes, at least, the garden 
of Eden had already its full share. Blight 
in Potatoes, Pears, Grapes, and many other 
vegetables and fruits, has been known since 
many years, and now even the modest Violet 
has fallen under its ban. 

The disease appears while the plant is in 
blossom; small round spots show them- 
selves on the petals of the flowers, as if 
scalded with boiling water or burned by 
some acid. In a short time the tissue 
beneath is destroyed, and the disease or 
parasite spreads through the entire plant; 
the leaves wilt, the stem droops, and the 
roots perish, all within a few. hours. In the 
vicinity of this city, where Violets are a mar- 
ket article of considerable importance, and 
where some florists make an almost exclusive 
specialty of raising them, so rapid and com- 
plete a destruction of their stock becomes a 
mgst serious affliction. 

So far as we are aware, the cause and 
nature of this plague has not yet been in- 
vestigated nor a remedy for it discovered. 


PYRETHRUMS (FEVERFEW), 

Only a few years ago these interesting 
plants were scarcely known except to botan- 
ists and compounders of herbs. But the 
enterprise of our modern horticulturists has 
brought them to such perfection as to make 
them take their position among the most valu- 
able plants in garden decoration; and being 
perfectly hardy, easily multiplied, and par- 
ticularly free from insect pests and disease, 
they must soon become much sought for. 

They remain in bloom for a long time, 
from the middle of June to the end of Septem- 
ber, and even as late as the end of October a 
few flowers may be gathered. Many of the 
varieties are very double and really beauti- 
ful,gnd may easily be taken for fine Chrysan- 
themums or Asters, having similarly reflexed, 
incurved, and quilled or danemone-formed 
flowers. The flowers vary from almost all 
shades of red and purple to pure yellow and 
white. When cut they will last from one to 
two weeks, and are very useful in making up 
vases or baskets of cut-flowers. 
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GERMAN STOCKS. 
(Mathiola annua.) < 
To an experienced gardener, the different 
varieties of German Stocks present nearly or 
most all the essential requisites of a perfect 
flowering plant. Of excellent habit, fine, 
healthy foliage, and deliciously fragrant flow- 
ers of almost every desirable and conceivable 
tint, they are universally admired, and in 
all well-regulated gardens considered indis- 
pensable for bedding, massing, or pot culture, 
while for cut-flowers they are almost without 
an equal. In addition to these excellent 
qualities, they are prized 
for their ease of culture, 
freedom from insects, and 
capability of standing our 
hot, dry summer weather 


without sustaining the 
least injury. The end- 


less varieties of this mag- 
nificent flower may be 
divided into four princi- 
pal classes: Ten Week, 
Intermediate or Autum- 
nal Flowering, German 
Brompton, and Imperial 
or Emperor. 

The Ten Week Stock is 
the most popular and uni- 
versally cultivated. The 
name Ten Week is de- 
rived from the fact that 
the plant blooms within 
ten or twelve weeks after 
being sown. The plants 
grow from half a foot to 
two feet in height, ac- 
cording to the variety. 
This class is usually di- 
vided into five varieties, 


viz.: Dwarf, Miniature, 
Large Flowered, Pyra- 
midal, and Wall-flower 


Leaved. For general culti- 
vation, the two latter are 
most to be recommended. 

To those who wish to 
make only one sowing, 
the first week in March 
will prove to be the most 
favorable season. The 
seed can be procured in 
mixed packets, or in sepa- 
rate colors, as may be 
desired. It should be 
sown thinly, in well- 
drained pots of light, 
sandy soil, covered slight- 
ly, and the first sowings 
placed in a warm, light 
position, watered care- 
fully, and when the 
plants are strong enough 
to handle, transplanted 
into shallow boxes. As 
soon as the plants become well established, 
gradually harden off, and plant out when all 
danger of frost is over. To provide for a 
succession of bloom, however, and to enjoy 
it for a considerable period, it is necessary 
to make a second sowing about the first of 
April, in a hot-bed, and a third about the 
first of May, in a cold frame. This will 
give a succession until autumn, when we 
have the Autumnal Flowering varieties to 
succeed them. An additional sowing, made 
about the middle of July, will produce fine 
plants for flowering in the window garden, 


| 

for which purpose they seem well adapted, 
on account of their being dwarfer in growth 
than the Intermediate varieties. In the 
greenhouse, however, the latter are of most 
value. Treat the plants as above advised, 
and take every care to prevent 
| from becoming ‘‘ drawn” or “slender”; if 
they become so, both plants and flowers will 
be rendered worthless. Ifthe plants that are 
not too far advanced in bloom are carefully 
taken up and potted, they will flower nicely 
in the house, if given a sunny position. 


In order to obtain the very best results in the 


NEW LARGE-FLOWERING GERMAN STOCKS. 
(One-half the average size.) 


cultivation of German Stocks, it is essential 
that the flowering bed be thoroughly and 
properly prepared. This is best done by 
digging the soil to the depth of two feet at 
least, and working in a good portion of well- 
rotted manure, in which a quantity of bone- 
dust has been mixed. Place the plants from 
eighteen to twenty inches apart, and during 
the summer season give them a weekly water- 
ing of weak guano-water. This watering 
should be thoroughly done, and the surface 
of the ground stirred with a rake or hoe the 
next day. 


them | 
- searlet. 


The Autumnal Flowering or Intermediate 
Stock is very highly prized on account of its 
flowering in the autumn. The varieties of 
this class form large plants, and produce 
their flowers in immense spikes—the two best 
varieties being the Covent Garden white and 
In order to obtain a fine display, it 
is requisite that the plants should be strong 
when planted out in May. For this purpose 
the seed should be sown the first week in 
March, and the young plants given the same 
treatment as advised for Ten Week Stock. 
Their flowering bed requires the same prepa- 
ration, and the plants 
should also be given the 
same treatment. They 
are also much prized as 
pot-plants, for spring 
blooming, and for this 
purpose the seed should 
be sown in a_ partially 
shaded frame, about the 
end of July, and as soon 
as the plants are strong 
enough, plant out on 
a well-prepared border. 
Before cold weather sets 
in they should be taken 
up, potted, and placed 
in the coolest part of the 
greenhouse. 

The German Brompton 
Stock are usually divi- 
ded into two sections— 
Brompton and Cocardeau. 
The Brompton forms 
bushy plants, with many 
branches, and when in 
full bloom produces a 
magnificent display. The 
Cocardeau produce a sin- 
gle flower-stem only, and 
are by many considered 
the perfection of a Ger- 
man Stock. They flower 
about the same time as 
the Intermediate, if given 
the same _ treatment, 
which is a very proper 
one for them. 

The Imperial or Em- 
peror Stocks, when well 
grown, form large bushes, 
and frequently continue 
to flower for several years. 
The seed, if sown early, 
will flower in autumn, 
while for spring flowering 
it should be sown in July. 
The treatment advised for 
Intermediate Stocks is 
also applicable to this 
elass. When grown as 
pot-plants, the different 
varieties of German 
Stoeks require an abun- 
danee of pot-room for their roots, a com- 
post of two-thirds well-rotted sods, one-third 
well-rotted manure and bone-dust— well 
mixed. They also require to be freely 
watered, and once a week a weak liquid- 
manure water should be given. They should 
not be crowded together in the window 
garden or greenhouse; and as they are 
very subject to the green fly, care 
required at all times to keep these pests 
in check. They do not require a very high 
temperature, but delight in a light, sunny 
situation. CuHas. E. PARNELL. 
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BORDERS OF SHRUBS. 

Many gardens are too much exposed. It 
has recently become fashionable to remove 
fences, and grounds thus opened might as 
well be public property. There is no seclu- 
sion or privacy, and every movement about 
the garden can be observed. One of the 
charms of a garden is the air of seclusion 
which should prevail there. To secure that 
privacy which all who are fond of gardening 
certainly desire, we would suggest the plant- 
ing of a border inside the fence. This bor- 

der can be varied in depth, according to the 
size of the garden. It should be alittle higher 
than the lawn, and the outer line should con- 
sist of graceful curves. In this border can 
be planted a variety of shrubs, dwarf coni- 
fers, hardy plants, etc., but no trees. The 
shrubs and conifers should be planted irreg- 
ularly, from three to four feet apart—the 
taller ones nearest the fence, and the dwarf 
subjects near the margin. For a border six 
feet in depth I would suggest two rows of 
shrubs, the first consisting of the larger- 
growing ones, like Weigelia, Deutzia, For- 
sythia, Japan Quince, Viburnum, Cornus 
Variegated, Red Dogwood, Tartarian Honey- 
suckle, Lance-leaved Spirea, Syringa, Al- 
thea, Calycanthus, Plum-leaved Spirea, 
Barberry, Dwarf Spruce, Pine, and Juniper. 

For the second row, Deutzia gracilis, Mez- 
ereon, Dwarf and Golden-leaved Syringa, 
Tree Peonies, Dwarf Double-flowering Al- 
mond, Prunus triloba, Dwarf Weigelia, Fort- 
une’s Dwarf White Spirea, Plumed Hydran- 
gea, Spirea Thunbergii, Juniperus squamata, 
and Tamarisk-leaved Juniper. The outer 
edge can be formed of Funkias, Dwarf Phlox, 
Japan Spirea, Evergreen Candy-tuft, Peren- 
nial Phlox, Forget-me-not, Lungwort, Soap- 
wort, Sea Pink, Sweet Violets. 

Between the shrubs, near the front, may be 
planted Lilies, Tall Phlox, and occasionally 
Hollyhocks. 

All the shrubs and plants which I have 
named are perfectly hardy, and if properly 
pruned can be kept of moderate size and 
good form. This selection will furnish a 
constant succession of bloom from early 
spring till late in the autumn. 

The border should be lightly forked every 
autumn, and all the plants contained in it 
will be much benefited thereby. 

In small gardens this border may be omit- 
ted altogether, and those who desire their 
gardens more exposed can, instead of a fence, 
plant a few shrubs irregularly—allowing the 
grass to grow quite closely around them. 
When fences have been removed along an 
entire street or avenue, the lines of each lot 
may be marked by planting shrubs, in this 
way relieving the lawn of that nakedness 
which would otherwise prevail. 

. Shrubs grown in a cultivated border thrive 
much better than they do grown in grass, and 
the border is, therefore, preferable. 

Borders like the one above referred to may 
beformed at the sides of the garden, conceal- 
ing division fences, if there be any. In these 
borders a great many varieties of shrubs may 
be employed, which during the summer will 
afford an unlimited amount of pleasure. In 
the smallest gardens this mode of planting 
may be adopted, leaving the center of the 
lawn open, without a single tree or shrub. 


Fine effects may be produced if neighbors 
would unite and form a double border instead 


of fences, planting the taller shrubs at the | 


center, and the smaller ones at the outside, 
varying the sky outline by the introduction of 
a-tree atintervals. In these side borders it 
is always well to employ shrubs that will not 
become too large, though any shrub by proper 
pruning can be kept small. This is the great 
advantage we have in dealing with shrubs, 
and when we find that they become so large 
as to conceal too much, they can easily be cut 
back. While a certain amount of privacy is 
very desirable, it is not pleasant to be too 
much confined, and in arranging these bor- 
ders this point must be kept in view. 

In medium-sized places, a few trees may be 
planted on the lawn. These should have a 
position at the side, rather than in front, as 
the view from the windows of the house 
should never be interfered with. Often only 
a single tree can be admitted — perhaps 
a handsome Cut-leaved Birch, Oak-leaved 
Mountain Ash, Purple Beech, Cut-leaved 
Beech, Youngs’s Weeping Birch, or Weeping 
Cherry. All of these form beautiful speci- 
mens, and if a little care is bestowed upon 
them, each one when it attains age will bea 
picture in itself, always attractive and pleas- 
ing. Sometimes shade is required, in which 
case it is necessary to plant large-growing 
trees within twenty feet of the house. I know 
of no tree which affords shade so quickly and 
withal is so handsome as the superb Elm. 
Groups of dwarf conifers may be introduced 
on lawns, such as the dwarf Norway Spruce, 
the lovely Juniper, compact Arbor Vite, 
Tamarisk-leaved Juniper, Dwarf Pine, and 
Golden Yew. All of these are hardy, and 
when planted three together irregularly, or 
in the shape of a triangle, from three to five 
feet apart, will in time look pretty. In small 
grounds it is difficult without. seeing them to 
say where these groups should be located. 
The situation must be studied, and nature 
imitated as far as possible. 

Thus far I have not referred to flower-beds in 
lawns. It isa common practice tomake beds 


of Geraniums in the center of alawn. If the 1 


style of gardening which I have suggested be 
carried out, aflower-bed of this kind would 
be out of place. 

Geraniums and other bedding plants may 
be employed to advantage close to the house, 
and can be cultivated either in beds or in 
borders. A fine border of mixed plants, con- 
sisting of Tea Roses, Heliotrope, Double 
Feverfew, with Coleus and Centaureas inter- 
mingled, presents a beautiful appearance, 
and is very useful for cut-flowers. Being near 
the house they are easily accessible, and do 
not detract from the beauty of alawn. The 
edges of groups and borders of shrubs are 
beautified by the use of such plants. We 
cannot admire great masses of Geraniums, 
but employed as they should be, they enliven 
a garden, and may be considered indispensa- 
ble.—Wm. C. Barry, in an address before the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 


EVERGREENS planted singly on the lawn, or 
in natural groups, not too near the dwelling, 
appear to best advantage in winter, when 
deciduous trees and shrubs are defoliated. 
Plans for future plantings of this kind can be 
made now better than at any other season ; 
groups should be marked out and stakes 
driven in the ground where trees are to be 
planted. 


Whe Window (arden 


AND GREENHOUSE. 


WINTERING HOUSE-PLANTS, 


No branch of the gardening art is attended 
with more varying success than the care of 
house-plants during the winter season. Some 
persons seem to have an intuition as to their 
proper treatment, and are invariably suc- 
cessful, having not only plants with healthy 
foliage, but also a fair show of bloom to 
enliven the winter months, while others 
equally anxious, and sparing no pains to 
attain the same result, are unsuccessful. A 
suitable selection of plants for the purpose 
of house-culture is of the first importance. 
For a beginning, I would recommend Aza- 
leas, which, although nearly or quite de- 
ciduous, amply repay for this defect by their 
lovely flowers. Almost any of them are good, 
but none are better for hardihood, robust 
growth, and showy flowersthan the old Azalea 
alba and A. phenicia. Begonias are exceed- 
ingly useful winter-flowering plants. The 
best for the purpose are B. Weltoniensis, B. 
Saundersi, B. nitida, B. glaucophylla, and 
B. hybrida floribunda. Zonale Geraniums, of 
course, will be included, but some of these 
are preferable to others for winter flowering. 
The new Ivy-leaved Geraniums should also 
be ineluded. Fuchsias in general are not to 
be recommended, excepting F. speciosa and a 
few other allied winter-blooming sorts. Oxalis 
floribunda is a very pretty species, giving a 
profusion of flowers throughout the season. 
The list can be extended by including monthly 
Carnations, Cyclamens, Abutilons, Epiphyl- 
lums, Jasminum grandiflorum, ete. 

Plants intended for house-culture should 
be repotted and well established in the 
autumn, before the season for housing them, 
in order to secure the best conditions for 
flowering. The necessity of giving them 
fresh air every fine day is well understood, 
but oftentimes great injury instead of bene- 
fit results from the manner in which it is 
done—by raising the window. A draught of 
dry air, not unfrequently much colder than 
the ordinary temperature of the room, strik- 
ing the pots, quickly dries them up, and, chill- 
ing the roots, gives a sudden check to the 
growth of the plant, causing its leaves and 
buds to shrivel up and drop off. Where ven- 
tilation has to be given by raising the win- 
dow, instead of lowering it, the pots should 
be protected by placing a piece of board in 
front of them where it is possible to do so. 
But, when plants are placed ona stand, one 
above another, where that mode would be 
impracticable, the current of dry air could be 
arrested by having a wire screen, such as is 
now largely used as a protection against flies 
and mosquitoes, placed in the window. Where 
saucers are used under the pots, care should 
be taken that no amount of water should re- 
main in them after thoroughly watering the 
plants. This rule, however, does not apply 
to Callas and other aquatic plants. Even 
when Abutilons, and other strong-growing 
plants, have filled their pots full of roots and 
require a great deal of water, it is better to 
supply them frequently than to have them 
standing in a pool. Care must also be taken 
in watering plants not to use the water cold, 
as it comes from the well or cistern, but to 
add sufficient hat water to raise the temper- 
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ature to that of the interior of the apartment. 
Attention to this rule is a necessity to suc- 
cessful cultivation. The leaves of the plants 
should be frequently moistened, and kept 
scrupulously clean from dust and insects, 
whenever necessary, by frequent spongings. 
For moistening leaves the little instrument 
called an atomizer is very useful, as a fine 
spray of water can be distributed by it over 
every portion of the plant without wasting 
it over the floor or carpet. 

Instead of a miscellaneous collection of 
window-plants, a few climbing-plants, trained 
on a lattice-frame of wood or wire, have a 
charming effect. It is the better plan, where 
this is desired, to provide a box of suitable 
size in length, and about five or six inches 
deep, taking your plants out of their pots 
and placing them in it, first putting sufficient 
drainage in the bottom to allow surplus water 
to pass through auger-holes bored in the bot- 
tom of the box for the purpose, and filling 
up the spaces between the plants with proper 
soil, being careful to firm it well in every 


AMARYLLIS VITTATA. 


part by a blunt-pointed stick during the 
operation of filling. 

Ivies are always a favorite for this purpose, 
both green and variegated leaved varieties. 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums are desirable for their 
beautifully marked leaves as well as flowers. 
Begonia nitida, and other rampant-growing 
species or varieties, are also desirable. Tro- 
pzolum lobbianum or some of its varieties 
give an abundant bloom throughout the win- 
ter. Euonymus radicans variegata would 
make a capital plant for that purpose. Camp- 
sidium filicifolium would probably answer 
well, as it is free-growing, and its foliage is 
truly elegant; Ampelopsis Veitchii would 
probably retain its foliage, and if so, would 
be an elegant plant for its foliage alone. 
Vinea major variegata, Maurandia Barclay- 
ana, and Ficus repens are all suitable. 

Now, these hints are given to enable those 
who, never having had experience, are desir- 
ous of trying to decorate their winter homes, 
and while offered in the hope that they may 
aid the beginner, still, study of the special 
needs of each plant, tact, and care are neces- 
sary to success. yeas 


EXPERIENCES WITH AMARYLLIS. 

This beautiful genus of plants is generally 
considered beyond the successful manage- 
ment of the ordinary amateur, but several 
years’ experience, and especially that of last 
winter, has convinced me of the contrary. 
With no greenhouse or conservatory, and 
only windows, with south and west exposure, 
in my dwelling, I began my collection about 
six years ago, gathering slowly, as some of 
them were expensive luxuries ; and last win- 
ter I have been reaping a rich reward for my 
faith in them as house-plants, despite the 
efforts of Jack Frost, which stripped those 
growing of their leaves in December. These 
same bulbs produced afterward one and two 
flower-stalks. 

After the ‘‘ cold wave,” which carried with it 
a choice collection of plants, I was so anxious 
to see the extent of injury to my favorites 
that I gradually brought nearly all of them 
into our warm living-room, and have been 
delighted to find all so treated not only ready 
to grow, but also to bloom—the flower-stalks 
outstripping the leaves in growth. Have 
had Amaryllis blooms since January. The 
first ones, however, were on plants not ex- 
posed to the frost. Of the frozen ones, the 
leaves snapped off like glass. I mention 
these facts to show the degree of cold some 
varieties will bear, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral opinion that they require near hot-house 
treatment to bloom successfully. Some, how- 
ever, are more tender than others. A. vittata 
and Regina, for instance, having received the 
same treatment as others, have made a much 


| slower growth and shown no signs of bloom. 


Johnsonii and some varieties of Aulica came 
in stronger, and made a more rapid growth 
than others. ‘‘ Prince of Orange,” a seedling 
of vittata, came on finely, and had two stalks, 
bearing four flowers each. After the frost I 
eut off all leaves just above the neck of the 
bulb, immersed pot and all in cold water, 


| allowing it to remain for some time, and then 


turned the pots on the side, to drain well and 
dry off, in a moderately warm place. After a 
week or so, I found the bulbs solid, and 
treated them as described—being too anxious 
to see if they had received any serious injury 
to wait longer, as [had given up all hope of 
seeing them bloom, and only wished for life. 
I was agreeably surprised to find not only 
life, but in most instances flowers. 

As to culture after, blooming, I will say 
here that much of the future usefulness of a 
bulb depends on a strong, healthy growth 
just after it has flowered. 


no other cause. This fact is applicable to 
other bulbs as well as Amaryllis; therefore 
healthy growing leaves should never be cut 
off, but allowed to remain until they begin to 
turn yellow and wither—conclusive evidence 
that their mission is accomplished—and they 
readily detach from the bulb. 

Rest is also essential. After the leaves 
have attained their full growth, it is well to 
gradually withhold water, and allow bulb and 
foliage to ripen and remain in the dry state 
until it is desired to bloom them. When 
starting into growth, water must be given 
sparingly for 4 time. 


Amaryllis formosissima, Jacobean Lily, 


| with its velvety, scarlet flowers, is generally | 


planted in the open ground in early spring, 
but may also be grown in pots, and treated 
like Dutch Bulbs, when it makes a most beau- 
tiful house-plant. Mrs, 8. C. HARRELL. 


Many fine bulbs | 
deteriorate in the hands of amateurs from | 
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FERNS AS HOUSE-PLANTS. 

Ferns for window-plants should be such 
good-growing common sorts as cannot fail to 
give satisfaction ; the finer and more delicate 
kinds, and those requiring special treatment, 
should not be attempted unless we are pre- 
pared to give them the care they demand. A 
well-grown, thrifty Fern is always pretty,—a 
seraggy, sickly thing is a miserable-looking 
plantindeed. You can grow your Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Mahernias, Pinks, Mignonette, Pe- 
tunias, and Oxalis in your sunny windows; 
Ferns do not like such quarters, but prefer 
the very quarters those flowering plants don’t 
like—namely, sunless windows. Ferns like 
lots of light and to be grown near the glass, 
but they dislike direct sunshine. Ferns may 
be grown separately in pots, or baskets, or 
in the same pots as Calla Lilies and other 
window-plants. 

Soil for Ferns.—Ordinary observation will 
teach us that different Ferns require dif- 
ferent soils: for instance, we go into the 
woods and find the little Spleenworts growing 
in the chinks of rocks, the Virginian Chain- 
fern in wet swamps, the Hart’s-tongue under 


AMARYLLIS FORMOS 
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limestone cliffs, the Sensitive Fern in wet 
meadows, and evergreen Acrostichums on 
the hill-sides. Then, again, in California 
and Colorado we find little farinose and 
erispy-leaved Ferns growing in open rocky 
and gravelly places, and so on. For ordinary 
Ferns I should advise a compost of turfy loam 
with the finest stuff sifted out of it, old-leaf 
soil and peat (that is, if you have upland peat; 
but if you have not, do not use any) in equal 
parts, and some sharp sand. Gross-growing 
Ferns like a little manure. Some pounded 
charcoal is a good addition to the soil. 
Watering Ferns.—Give Ferns lots of 
water at all times. The soil should be of 
such a porous nature that superfluous water 
will run off as fast as received, but care 
should be taken not to over-water the plants. 
Ferns like to be dewed overhead; gold and 
silver and some Maiden Hair Ferns, when 
they become old plants, had better not be 
watered overhead, but young ones of them 
are assisted by dewing. In mild, showery 
weather in spring put out your plants to get 
the shower; it will do them good; but take 
them in again. Wm. FALCONER, 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Synopsis of a Course of Lectures on Practical 
Fruit-Culture, delivered at the Ohio State University 
during the fall term, 1881, by Prof. W. R. Lazenby. 


Eighth Biennial Report of the Trustees, Super- 
intendent, and Treasurer of the Zllinois Asylum for 
Fecble-Minded Children, at Lincoln, Ill, Dr. C. T. Wil- 
bur, Superintendent. 


Farmers’ Reference Book.—A small pamphlet, 
published by 4. 4. Harrison, Omaha, contains, inter- 
spersed with various advertisements, some useful 
tables and matter of general interest. 


Quarterly Report of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture, for the quarter ending September 
30th, containing reports as to the condition of grain 
and other crops, farm animals, etc. ; also statistics and 
experiences relating to Horticulture, Agriculture, etc. 
The future Reports of the Board will be edited by Mr. 
F. D. Coburn, who succeeds Colonel J. K. Hudson in 
the Secretary ship. 


Bulletin No. 3 of the New York State Agricult- 
ural Society.—This society is doing a good work in col- 
lecting these statistics, which are of considerable value, 
not only to those living in the State, but to farmers 
generally. The replies to the questions concerning 
the Corn and Potato crops have almost all been defi- 
nite statements of the proportionate reduction of this 
year’s as compared with last year’s yield. Correspond- 
ents generally characterize the drought of the late 
summer and autumn as one of the longest and most 
severe ever known. 


Journal of the American Agricultural Associa= 
tion, Vos. 3 and 4, edited by J. H. Real, Secretary.— 
This volume contains two hundred and sixty-two 
pages, and is as handsomely and attractively gotten 
up as the preceding one. Among its many valuable 
articles are a description of Th. A. Havemeyer’s Dairy 
and Stock farms, by F. D. Moulton; Ancient Hus- 
pandry, by Prof. J. M. McBryde; the Experiment 
Farm of the Rural New- Yorker ; Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Bavaria, by Prof. R. B. Warder; Relation be- 
tween Seeding and Quality in certain Vegetables and 
Fruits, by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant; Agricultural Instruc- 
tion for the Young, by Dr. Byron D. Halsted; Electro- 
Horticulture, by Dr. C. W. Siemens; Sheep Hus- 
bandry in the South, by J. H. Moore; and a large 
space is devoted to the discussion of ‘‘The Railroad 
and the Farmer.” 


A Glimpse at Michigan Horticulture, by Charles 
W. Garfield, Secretary of the Michigan State Horti- 
cultural Society.—A plain and interesting account of 
the fruit lands of Michigan is given in this neat 
pamphlet. The extent and increase of the State’s 
truit productions is shown in carefully prepared 
tables. The shipments to Chicago vig the C. & W. M. 
R. R. alone amounted last year to nearly two million 
quarts of Strawberries, 401,483 half-bushel packages 
of Peaches and Grapes, and.57,405 barrels of Apples. 
The beauties of the country and its advantages for 
fruit-growing are clearly described, closing with the 
statement that ‘the old derisive songs that told of 
ague, marshes, rattlesnakes, and wolverines as the 
natural products of Michigan are not sung any more; 
and none visit the peninsular State who do not go 
away with pleasant accounts of her climate, soil, pro- 
ductions, and people.” : 


The New Botany, a Lecture on the best Method 
of Teaching, by Prof. W. J. Beal.—In this highly in- 
teresting lecture Prof. Beal explains briefly the im- 
mense revolution which has taken place in the 
methods of teaching and studying botany and all 
natural sciences since the days of Aristotle and Pliny, 
and even since ‘“‘the tather of Botany,’ Linneus. 
While even as late as forty years ago Botany was 
usually only considered a pleasant and proper pastime 
for young school-girls, and, as generally pursued, con- 
sisted mainly in learning from a book the forms and 
names of roots and stems, leaves, inflorescence, and 
the several parts of flowers and fruits, the Botany of 
to-day is studied from the ever open and living book of 
Nature herself. The student commences his studies 
with observing and discovering for himself what was 
formerly made a matter of memorizing only; he be- 
comes in a measure the author of hisown text-books, 
and an independent observer and experimenter. In 
this way, young students not unfrequently make dis- 
coveries new to science. Technical terms, which are 
generally so disheartening to beginners, are only given 
as a need is felt for a name or definition, so that the 
learning of these does not become tedious. Little 
stress is placed on investigating a number of chapters 
in a definite order, as given in text-books, but no 
topic is abandoned till its various forms have been 
thoroughly studied. The lecture itself is such a 
model of condensation of the vast material it treats 
of, that it is difficult to condense still more even its 
most important points only In a short review. To 
those who have not followed the marvelous progress 
in modern science, the careful reading of this lecture 
offers an unlimited amount of material for thought. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mapes’s Fertilizers.—Subscriber, Millerton, N.Y. 
—Mapes’s Fertilizers are as reliable as any in market. 
We have used them for years, and are well satisfied 
with their results. 


Moore’s Ruby Currant.—Z. K., Leroy, N. Y., and 
others.—As stated in our last issue, no plants will be 
for sale before next fall. Those owning the stock will 
probably advertise in this paper as soon as they are 
ready to fill orders. 


Crystal White Wax Bean.—ZH. S., Brandon, Wis. 
—This Bean has white seed, and is quite distinct from 
the Black Wax Bean. Its pods are waxy, transparent, 
as stringlessas a Bean can well be, and of good quality. 
It ripens very early, and is altogether a most valuable 
variety. : 

Anemones.—F. W., Deerfield, Mass.—In a sheltered 
position, and in naturally or artificially drained soil, 
Anemones may be wintered outdoors without risk. 
They have to be well covered at the approach of hard 
frosts. Dry leaves and evergreen boughs make an 
excellent protection. 


Fall Planting.—Mrs. C. H. D., Georgetown, D. C.— 
Hydrangeas and most hardy shrubs may be trans- 
planted during the fall months, and where the soil is 
dry and easily worked, this season is in some respects 
to be preferred. In heayy, cold soils, however, and 
where water may stand on the surface during winter, 
spring planting is more advisable. 


Propagating Quinces.—/f. H. W., Guernsey Co., O. 
—Quince seed should be sown very early in spring ; it 
sprouts readily after being soaked in warm water. The 
seedlings, however, will not beof the same kind as the 
parent tree—some may be better, but most of them 
will be inferior. The propagation of improved varie- 
ties is accomplished by layers or cuttings. 


Cultivators and Seed Drills.—R. W. B., Chester, 
Pa.—Hand and horse cultivators are used by all 
extensive market gardeners. Seed drills are in 
use more on farms than in market gardens. Hand- 
sowing, although much more expensive, is found 
more reliable by market gardeners, who not seldom 
pay more for rent and manure of one acre of ground 
than many a farmer for a hundred-acre farm. 


Injurious Insects in the Grapery.— Reader, 0.— 
The green fly and thrip can easily be destroyed by 
syringing the vines with the following mixture: one 
gill kerosene, two pounds whale-oil soap, one pound 
tobacco soap, eighty gallons water. Also against the 
red spider and mealy bug this is a better remedy than 
sulphur fumes. For destroying aphis and thrip, fumi- 
gations of tobacco-stems will be found very effectual. 


Chicken Cholera.—D. 7., Wacoochee, Ala.—Pep- 
per or Blue Pills are the most renowned remedies 
for Chicken Cholera, yet in fully developed cases there 
is little help. Preventives are more effectual. Sulphur, 
in small quantities, mixed with the food, is very good ; 
broken charcoal kept in a box in the yard is also bene- 
ficial to the health of fowls. ‘‘ Imperial Egg Food,” 
given occasionally, keeps poultry in good condition, 
and is probably as good a preventive against disease 
as anything. 


Ornamental Weeds.—4H. L. T., Upton, Mass., sends 
aplant for name which he does not find described in seed 
catalogues. He says it has a very pretty leaf, green, 
striped with white; some have red and some white 
blossoms; it makes a very beautiful bedding plant ; 
is very hardy, and spreads rapidly. Our correspond- 
ent must be a lover of plants, indeed, and it seems 
almost cruel to tell him that this “ beautiful bedding 
plant” is nothing more nor less than Lamiwm amplex- 
icaule (Dead Nettle), a common weed of Europe, which 
is rapidly becoming naturalized here, and has already 
become a troublesome pest in some localities. Never- 
theless, when growing in rich, damp ground, the plant 
is very pretty, and who can tell but fashion may yet 
raise this lowly weed as high in the social scale as the 
Daisy ? 

Horse-Radish.—I. C. P., Macon, Ga.—Market 
gardeners near New York raise Horse-Radish as a 
second crop by planting it between rows of Early 
Cabbages, Beets, Cauliflower, etc., so that after these 
crops are removed the Horse-Radish occupies the 
entire ground. In this case the sets are planted two 
feet one way and eighteen inches the other, requiring 
about fifteen thousand per acre. In field culture more 
room may be given, making the rows three feet apart 
and planting the sets eighteen inches apart, requiring 
about ten thousand sets per acre. After the rows are 
marked out, holes are made at the proper distances 
with pointed sticks, the roots dropped in these and 
covered so as to be about two inches below the sur- 
face. During the first months the ground is well cul- 
tivated and kept free from weeds; during the latter 
part of the season the tops and leaves grow so rapidly 
and spread so much, that cultivation becomes unnec- 
essary. Horse-Radish, to do its best, requires a deep, 
mellow soil and an almost unlimited amount of 
manure. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Southern Fruits and Vegetables.—Market gar- 


dening at the South, for the supply of Northern . 


markets, is thus far only in its infancy, yet the ship- 
ments from Charleston to Northern markets last year 
amounted to 823,544 quarts of berries, 32,230 barrels 
of Potatoes, and 90,514 packages of vegetables. 


Shrinkage of Wheat.—A series of experiments, 
made by Prof. E. M. Shelton upon the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College Farm, disprove the popular belief 
that grain shrinks in the bin from evaporation when 
put up entirely dry. In fact, the experimental sacks, 
containing two hundred pounds of Wheat each, in- 
creased in weight from one-half toa full pound during 
a storage of seven months. 


Railway Gardening.—The value of keeping the 
surroundings of railway stations neat and tastefully 
planted with flowers, as a means of developing horti- 
cultural taste, can hardly be overestimated. Several 
companies have spent considerable sums for this pur- 
pose during the past summer. A plan which seems te 
work very satisfactorily has been adopted by the 
Boston & Maine R. R. _The company allowsits station 
agents $10 a year each for seeds, plants, etc., and in 
addition offers prizes of $50, $30, and $20 to the agents 
whose stations are best kept and present the neatest 
and most attractive appearance. 


Poisonous Perfumes.—Adulteration in perfumes is 
carried on to an enormous extent here as well as in 
Europe, and as long as no injurious substances are 
used in their manufacture, not much harm is done by 
theiruse. But when these so-called perfumes are only 
poisons under fictitious names, some stop ought to be 
put to their sale. Recent English papers report a case 
where a little girl had bought some Heliotrope per- 
fume at a bazar, and had applied it on her face. This 
caused a vesicular eruption, swelling, itching, and in 
fact erysipelas, which lasted for some time. The scent 
was made with some of the products of coal tar and 
not with the odoriferous principles of plants, thus 
acquiring its irritating properties. 


Destruction of Historical Trees.—A few months 
ago, one of the most renowned and oldest botanical 
landmarks, the celebrated “Cypress Tree” of Sparta, 
in Greece, was destroyed by a band of gypsies, who left 
their camp-fires burning beneath its branches. The 
tree must have been nearly three thousand years old, 
for four hundred years before the Christian era it was 
already described by Pausanias as an old tree. It 
was seventy-five feet high, and ten feet in diameter 
near the ground. Ourown “ Big Trees of California’’ 
are much reduced in numbers and have barely escaped 
destruction by curiosity-hunters. And now we are 
informed that the once famous and extensive Cedar 
forest of Lebanon has dwindled down to the dimen- 
sions of a mere thicket, numbering about four hundred 
trees. Tosaveitfrom complete destruction and pre- 
serve it at leastin its present extent, Rustem Pasha, 
the Governor-General of the Lebanon, has issued a 
special ordinance, containing a series of stringent 


- regulations calculated to check, if not quite to put a 


stop to, the vandalism and carelessness of most travel- 
ers. Itis expressly forbidden to put up tents or other 
kinds of shelter within the district of the trees, or to 
light fires or cook any provisions in their vicinity. 
No one is allowed to break off a bough or even a twig 
from the trees. Itis forbidden to bring any beasts of 
burden within the district. Should oxen, sheep, goats, 
or other pasturage cattle be found within the pre- 
scribed limits, they will be irredeemably confiscated. 


California Fruits.—We are indebted to Messrs. 
Swett & Norcross, of Riverside, San Bernardino 
County, California, for a box of new Seedling Limes, 
to Mr. T. B. Cover for Washington Navel Oranges, 
Lemons, and Limes, and to Mr. S. B. Bliss, of the 
same place, for Grapes and Raisins—all the product of 
their orchards and vineyards. The beautiful appear- 
ance and excellent quality of these fruits surprised us, 
as well as all those who saw them at the meeting of 
the Horticultural Society, where we exhibited some of 
them. Riverside is a new fruit region, as yet but little 
known in the East, but if its fruit-growers can pro- 
duce such fine subtropical fruits in quantity, and can 
ship them in as good a condition as these arrived, it 
will not be long before they will be favorably known 
in every Eastern market, and come in powerful com- 
petition with imported fruits. From the Riverside 
Press and Horticulturist, a bright and live weekly pub- 
lished by Mr. L. M. Holt, which was received at the 
same time, we learn that the settlement was begun 
put ten years ago, and that since the completion of the 
irrigation-canals, land which was formerly absolutely 
worthless finds now ready sale for from two to three 
hundred dollars per acre. It has been practically dem- 
onstrated that no section of California excels this 
region in the cultivation of semi-tropical fruits, and as 
the climate is delightful and healthy, and the settle- 
ment is composed largely of intelligent and wealthy 
people, a most promising future awaits this ‘‘ Modern 
Garden of Eden.” e 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
America. Contains ‘sixteen large pages of closely 
printed matter, relating to the cultivation of Flowers, 
Fruits, 200 Vegetables, to the Lawn, Greenhouses, 
and all other branches of Horticulture in their varied 
departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 


This Popular Magazine, formerly published as a 
Quarterly, is now published as a Monthly, and will 
appear about the first of every month, commencing 
with this number. 

As a special inducement we offer to every sub- 
scriber, as a premium, the choice of one packet of any 
one of the following seeds, with directions for culture: 

Wild Garden Seeds, a packet containing a mixture 
of upward of one hundred varieties of Flower Seeds, 
sufficient for a square rod of ground. 

Improved German Ten-Weeks Stock. These beau- 
tiful flowers are far too little known in our gardens, 
and we hope by offering them among our premiums 
to introduce these floral gems to many of our readers. 

May-Flower Tomato. A new variety now offered 
for the first time. The great excellence of this seed- 
ling has been indorsed by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in awarding it the first prize for the 
best new Tomato. 

Bliss's American Racer Pea. A quarter-pint pack- 
et. We have grown this new Pea for several years on 
our experimental grounds, and consider it one of the 
earliest, most productive, and best Peas known. Our 
stock of seed is as yet too limited to enable us to 
offer it for sale, yet we are so strongly convinced of its 
superior value that we offer it as a premium —the 
only way in which it can be obtained—to our sub- 
seribers, trusting that it will prove as valuable an 
addition to the list of new vegetables as the American 
Wonder Pea, offered by us last season. 

Any subseriber who sends, with his own, an addi- 
tional siubscription—not necessarily from the same 
post-office—may select for limseif two premium 
packages, and the entire set of four kinds when two 
additional subscriptions are sent. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


Address, 


1500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. 

Small Fruits, ali the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved va- 
rieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Culture, 
consisting of Carrots, Mangel wurzel, and Sugar 
Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass Seeds, 
etc. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other Requi- 
sites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in 
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GARDEN REQUISITES 


ESTABLISHED 18945. 


150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 


BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE. 50 pages. A valuable treatise on the 


Potato, and descriptive list of all the principal vari- 
eties grown. Profusely iilustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, N. Y. 
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Professors in Agricultural Colleges, etc. 
Pres’t John Bascom, LL.D.,Wis.University. 
“« A.S. Welsh, LL.D., lowa Agr. Coll. 
«  A,Liautard, N. Y. Veterinary Coll. 
Prof. F. H. Storer, rate Uni. Agr. D’t. 
“ 0 


D. D. Slade, oO. do. 
See Uni. Agr. Dpt. 
G) 


« —G. C. Caldwell, 
«J.B. Roberts, ' do. 
« James Law, do. hee rele 
« —W.J. Beal, Mich. Agricultural Coll. 
“ A.J.Cook, do. do. 

«  -W.O. Atwater, Wesl’an University. 
“« —C. E. Bessey, Iowa State Agr. Coll. 
“« -§. A. Knapp, Iowa State Agr’l Coll. 

« _E. M. Shelton, Kan. State Agr. Coll. 


many other journals are taken. 


two, or more subscriptions. 
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Farms, Fruits, 
caus, Profitable to Everybody = oui 
Flowers, INTERESTED IN Cotton, 
Orchards, Cattle, Sheep, Poultry, Buildings, 
Lawns, Horses, Swine, Bees, Dairying, 
House- ae eee Youth & 
keepers, t City, Village, Country. | Children. 


BEST RURAL and FAMILY JOURNAL in the WORLD! 


THE 


American Agriculturist, 


so named 40 years ago, when started as a Rural Journal, but now enlarged to em- 
brace the whole range of human labor and care....and Wilustrated with about 


A Thousand Original Engravimgs 2° Sketches of Labor- 
to aid Out-door and In-door Work; fine Engravings of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Implements, 
Houses, Outbuildings, with many pleasing, instructive Pictures for Young and Old.... Full of 
Most Useful Information 


Volume without getting many Hints and Suggestions that will each richly repay the small cost. 


Many Humbugs Exposed.—" 30 years the American Agricul- 


exposed multitudes of Humbugs and Swindling Schemes, and thus saved its Readers Millions 
This will be vigorously followed up during 1882. 


Distinguished Contributors: 


all parts of the country, the following are among the Special Contributors : 


Useful Evervwhere ___ Though issued for convenience in the Metropoli- 


tan City, which affords the best mechanical ap- 
pliances, artists, etc., the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is adapted to the whole country, EAST, 
WEST, NORTH, SOUTH, and on account of its engravings, its general information, 
its humbug exposures, etc., it is very useful to every one, no matter where residing, or how 
Equally adapted to City, Village, and Country....It is the 


Cheapest Journal in the World, 


gravings, the great amount of useful and most carefully prepared information, etc., etc. 


TERMS: $1.50 a year; four copies, $5.00; 15 cts. a number. 
(One Specimen Copy sent post-paid for 10 cents). 


Premiums to Clubs,—443 Vatuabie Premium Articles, & many Good 


Books offered to those who gather and forward 
(= Illustrated Premium List sent post-paid to all asking it. 


TRY THIS a year...it will PAY WELL. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
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helping Contrivances 


Instructive, Practical, thoroughly 
9 Reliable. No one can read a 


turist has constantly investigated and 


Besides a strong Editorial force, 
and many contributions from 


Prominent Investigators and Writers. 


J. B. Lawes, LL.D., Rothamsted, Eng. 
Prof. C.V. Riley, U. S. Entomologist. 

* —§. A. Forbes, Curator, 11]. Museum. 
Edward Atkinson, Mass. 
Hon. Geo. Geddes, N.Y, 
L.B. Arnold, Pres. National Dairy Ass'n. 
Hon. X. A. Willard, on Dairying. 
M. Miles, M. D., of *‘ Houghton Farm.” 
Cyrus Thomas, Ill., U. 8. Entomol. Com. 
* Timothy Bunker, Esq.,’ Hookertown, Ct. 
F.S. Billings, Veterinary Surgecn, Boston. 
D. E. Salmon, do. do. Atlanta, Ga. 
M. C. Weld, “ Among the Farmers.” 
Peter Henderson, “ Gardening for Profit.” 
S. B. Parsons, Jr., Flushing, & 
R. W. Furnas, Ex- Governor, Nebraska. 
F. D. Coburn, Sec’y Kans. Board of Agr. 
H. A. Haigh, LL.B., Mich., on Farm Law. 
F.D. Curtis, on Swine, etc. 


taking into account its 
large size, the many En- 
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The Best Vines and Berry Plants 


ARE THE CHEAPEST. 


The Best Varieties, and one of the Best Places 


to get them is of 


E. & J, C, WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


Catalogues free. 20 years’ X-Perience. Mention 
this paper. 


KISSENA NURSERIES. 


Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, Hardy and 
Greenhouse Azaleas, Camellias, Roses, Purple Beech, 
in large quantities. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Vines. 

Price Lists free. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 
(LIMITED), 
FLUSHING, N. ¥. 


Our New JourRNAL is of interest to every Farmer, 
Market Gardener, Trucker, Nurseryman, Fruit Grower, 
Stock Raiser and Florist; and of benefit to their wives 


and children. 
SINCE we cannot properly describe itin this 
limited’space, we desire to send a 
copy free to all who read this advertisement. It will 
explain its own merits better than we can, and ‘you can 
judge for yourself, To get the sample number send your 
address now to CHILD BROS, & CO,, 
Publishers of the FARM AND GARDEN, 
No. 275 S. Fourrs St., PHiapgiruia. 
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HALE BROTHERS, South Glastenbury, BIG 
Conn., ave head-quarters, BERRIES. 
and send free catalogue of the best Strawberry on earth 
Currants, Productive 
Grapes & Trees. M A N C H E ST E as Cres- 
cent, perfect form, good flavor, firm as Wilson, beautiful 
colored plate, showing one foot of row in full 
fruiting, sent free. AN D Also, cut_of new 
Raspberry, ripens one week before Doolittle, 
ana twice as productive. 
HALE BROTHERS, SOU H E G AN. 
South Glastenbury, Conn. 
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“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 


FOR 1882. 


The Largest Circulation among the Best People. 


New Premiums. 


Extraordinary Offers ! 


THE TRIBUNE has never been equaled by any 
other paper in the permanent and substantial value of 
its premiums and the extraordinary liberality of the 
terms upon which it has offered them to the public. 
We take pleasure in calling attention of all intelligent 
readers to the following offers : 


The Library of Universal Knowledge, 


embracing Chambers’s Encyclopedia complete, omit- 
ting only some of the cuts, with extensive additions 
by an able corps of American editors, treating about 
15,000 additional topics, thoroughly Americanizing 
the entire work, adding to it over 25 per cent. of the 
latest, freshest, and most valuable matter, the whole 
making 15 handsome octavo volumes of 6x 9's inches 
in size, averaging nearly 900 pages to the volume, 
printed in large type on good, strong calendered 
paper, and neatly and substantially bound in cloth. 


= + | 

Charles Dickens’s Complete Works. 

An entirely new edition of the complete works of 
Charles Dickens, printed from new electrotype plates, 
large, clear type, on fine calendered paper, in 15 vol- 
umes, 54x7% inches in size, containing over 800 
pages each, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt. This is 
one of the handsomest editions of Dickens’s works 
ever issued. The price of the set of 15 volumes is. 
$22.50. We can send either Dickens’s works or the 
Library of Universal Knowledge, as above described, 
on the following terms: 

The Library of Universal Knowledae, 

‘ ~ jor Dickens’s Complete Works, as above 
For $15 4 Qescrived, and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 
years to one subscriber. 

The Library of Universal Kngwledge, or 
Dickens’s Complete Works, as above de- 
seribed, and THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
5 years to one subscriber. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge, 

, Jor Dickens’s Complete Works, as above 

For $19 » gescribed, and 10 copies of THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE one year. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge, 

or Dickens’s Complete Works, as above 

For $28 - described, and 20 copies of THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE one year. 


For $20 


The postage on the Library of Universal Knowledge, 
if sent by mail, will be 21 cents per volume. On 
Dickens’s works, 15 cents per volume, which the sub- 
seriber will remit if wishing them thus sent. In 
packages, by express, they can be had much cheaper. 


The Great Bible Concordance. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE, on an en- 


tirely new plan, containing every word in alphabetical | 


order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, 
with the literal meaning of each, and its pronuncia- 
tion; exhibiting 311,000 references, 118,000 beyond 
Cruden, marking 30,000 various readings in the New 
Testament, with the latest information on Biblical 
Geography and Antiquities, etc., etc. By Robert 
Young, LL.D., author of a new Literal Translation of 


the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, Concise Critical | 


Comments on the same, a Grammatical Analysis of 
the Minor Prophets in Hebrew, Biblical Notes and 
Queries, Hebrew Grammar, ete. 

This great work is comprised in one handsome 
quarto volume, containing 1,100 three-column pages, 
neatly and substantially bound in cloth. 

It is at once a Concordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and 
English Lexicon of Bible words, and a Scriptural 
Gazetteer, and will be as valuable to students of the 
Holy Word as an Unabridged Dictionary is to the 
general reader. In fact, every home that has a Bible 
in it ought also to have this great help to Bible reading 
and study. It is as well adapted to the use of the 
common reader as to that of the scholarly clergyman. 

We offer it, in connection with THE TRIBUNE, at the 
following remarkably low rates : 

For $6, the Concordance and one copy of THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE five years, or five copies one 
year, to different addresses. 

For $11, the Concordance and one copy of the SEMI- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE five years, or five copies one 
year, or ten copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
one year, to different addresses. 

For $20, the Concordance and twenty copies of THE 


WEEKLY 
dresses. 

The postage on the Concordance is 40 cents, which 
the subscriber will remit if wishing it sent by mail. 
Except for short distances the mail will be cheaper 
than the express. 


Unabridged Dictionaries. 


We can furnish the new revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of either Webster’s or Worcester’s Quarto Una- 
bridged Dictionary and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
five years for $12, or THE SEMI-WEEKLY for $17. 
The DAILY TRIBUNE, including the Sunday edi- 
tion, two years, and either of the Dictionaries, $30. 
THE DAILY, without the Sunday edition, two years 
and either of the Dictionaries, $26. Remember that 
these are the new and enlarged editions of these great 
works. 


Green's History of the English People. 

This is the latest and best history of England, from 
the carliest times down to the year 1815. It is com- 
plete in two volumes, containing 1,350 pages, printed 
on large, clear type and handsomely bound in cloth. 
We know of no record of the whole drama of English 
history to be compared with this. There is none that 
is so distinctly a work of genius. We take great 
pleasure in offering this admirable work as a premium 
with THE TRIBUNE on the remarkably liberal terms 
named below. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 

This work needs no commendation. It is, and 
always will be, one of the standard hiscorical works in 
the English language. We can furnish it in three vol- 
umes, neatly bound in cloth, on the terms named 
below: 

For $10 we will send ten copies of THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE one year and either Green’s or Macaulay’s 
England, as above described. If to be sent by mail, 
remit 25 cents for postage. 


A Beautiful Gift. 


There ought to be in every home and every office in 
the land good portraits of James A. Garfield and his 
heroic wife. To enable every one to possess them, 
every subscriber to THE TRIBUNE who, with his sub- 
scription, will send 10 cents additional to pay for 
packing and postage, will receive as a present from 
THE TRIBUNE an elegant life-like portrait of the late 
President Garfield or his wife, whichever may be pre- 


TRIBUNE one year, to different ad- 


| ferred, or for 20 cents additional we will send them 


both. These portraits THE TRIBUNE has had engraved 
in the best style, and they are perfect fac-similes of 
the best crayon likenesses ever taken of the martyr 
President and his noble wife. They are beautifully 
printed on fine plate paper, 22 by 28 inches in size, 
and will be ornaments to any parlor, library, or office. 


The Semi-Weekly Tribune. 


In any club one SEMI-W“EKLY will count the same 
as two WEEKLIES. Thus ten copies of the WEEKLY 
and five of the SEMI-WEEKLY will be equivalent to 
twenty copies of the WEEKLY, and the same for any 
other number. The SEMI-WEEKLY is a highly popular 
paper, and these combinations will render the making 
up of clubs very easy work. 


Terms of the Tribune: 


(Without Premiums.) 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
SINGLE COPY, one year...-.......-...... $2.00 
FIVE COPIES, one year... -- 1.50 each. 
TEN COPIES, one year.....-......... -- 1.00 each. 
And one extra copy with every ten names; or, any 
person making up a club may retain ten per cent. cash, 
commission. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


SINGLE COPY, one year........... ..$3.00 
FIVE COPIES, one year. . 2.50 each. 
TEN COPIES, one year 2.00 each. 


And one free copy with every ten names; or the per- 
son making up aclub may retain ten per cent. cash, 
commission. 

The price of THE DAILY TRIBUNE, including the 
Sunday Edition, is $12 per year, $3 for three months. 


~~ THE TRIBUNE, 
New-York. 


52d Year 


DDEY’S 
LADY'S BOOK, 
$2 


SEE THE CONTENTS 
FOR 1889. 


A Complete Novel in Every Number, 


Nearly 1200 pages of first-class Literary Matter. 


12 Steel Plate Engravings of Beautiful and Orig- 
inal Subjects. 


12 Double-page, Elegantly Colored Fashion Plates. 
24 Pages of Vecal and Instrumental Music. 


900 Wood-Engravings, Illustrating Art, Science, 
and Fashion. 


12 Large Diagram Patterns of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Dresses. 


12 Architectural Designs for Suburban, Seaside, 
and City Homes. 


200 or more Original Recipes for Family Use. 


And the usual original Department Matters, 
which have made Godey’s Lady’s Book so 
famous. 


A full corps of first-class Contributors. 

Any news-dealer will sell you a copy, or you can 
write to the publishers. 

Twenty Cents for a Sample Copy. 


Remit by money order, or draft on Philadelphia or 
New-York, or by registered letter, payable to 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Pub. Co. (Limited), 


1006 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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American Agricultural 


ASSOCIATION. 


Contents of the July and October Nos. 


Agricultural Instruction for the Young, by Byron D. 
Halsted, Se. D. 


Agriculture in the Tenth Census, by Hon. J. R. Dodge. 

Agricultural Education in Bavaria, by Prof, R. B. 
Warder. 

Ancient Husbandry—Rome and Her Provinces, by 
Prof. J. M. McBryde. 

Address, by Francis D. Moulton. 

Editor’s Department. 

Electro-Horticulture, by Dr. C. W. Siemens. 

Experimentation Wanted, by Prof. J. P. Stelle. 

Farmers and the Tariff, by Prof. Arthur L. Perry. 

Preventable Losses, by I. P. Roberts. 


Relation between Seeding and Quality in Certain 
Vegetables and Fruits, by E. Lewis Sturtevant, M.D. 


Sheep Husbandry in the South—Cotton-seed as a Win- 
ter Feed, by J. H. Moore. 


State and Other Society Reports. 


The Dairy and Stock Farm of Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
and its Surroundings, by Francis D. Moulton. 


The Experiment Farm of the “‘ Rural New- Yorker.” 
The Fuel Problem on the Treeless Plains, by Oscar A. 
Mullon. 


“The Railroad and the Farmer,” by Hon. L. E. Chit- 
tenden. 


The Railroad and the Farmer, by Edward Atkinson. 
The Ripening of Wheat, by R. C. Kedzie. 


The Standard of Adequate Railway Service: A Sup- 
plement to The Railroad and the Farmer, by Edward 
Atkinson. 

The State of Agriculture in England, by Prof. J. P. 
Sheldon. 

The Soil of the Blue Grass Country, by W. E. Plumley. 


PER 
YEAR. 


AND 
ON TL. Yi 


The Journal of the American Agricultural Associa- 
tion isa Magazine of Agriculturaland Practical Litera- 
ture. It is published quarterly at $2.00 per year, or 
75 cents per copy. Free to members of the Associa- 
tion. Send for circular. 


Address J. H. REALL, 
Editor of the Journal and Secretary of the 
Association, 


127 Water Street, New-York. 
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acre) «© POCKLINGTON GRAPE. 


This Grape is a seedling from Concord, and was 
raised from seed by Mr. John Pocklington, of Wash- 
ington County, N. Y.,in an elevated, cold, lute Loe ality ; 
the vines there have always prove a themselves to be 
THOROUGHLY HARDY, both in wood and foliage 

The vine is a strong grower, in appearance almost 
identical with the Concord, HAVING LARG E, THICK, 
LEATHERY FOLIAGE, and, like that well-known variety, 
never mildews—e ither in foliage or fruit. 

The fruit is of a light golden “yellow, covered with 
fine bloom; bunches very large, sometimes shoul- 
dered; berries round, very large, and thickly set on 
; : E a the bunch; quality better than the Concord in its 

. 5 ae — }) an best state. 
Se EE = —— —— S- = = When tully ripe, it is clear, juicy, and sweet to the 

— Lap << = i center, with very little or no pulp; slightly musky, 


>) ! but not unpleasant. Ripens with the Concord, and, 


—s - (¢ | SS 5 a 25 oe y - _ 
“LETHE PUBLISH ers NA | grr OE Me ry eek ane run GL 


Z e—— | adapted to succeed a ee a ie country. 
’ . c } At the New-York State Fair, held in Rochester, 
Zz Have spared no effort to present an Announcement of Af September, 1877, it was greatly admired, and the 
Zz features for 1882, that shall represent the best ability in en- committee, of whom M. B. Bateham, of Painesville, O 
oes! . z ag > . 3 | (the acknowledged Downing of the West), was chair- 
\, tertaining literature. The names of a few of the writers and a man, pronounce ed it the very Grape we have all been 
y at | ics are gi below. | so anxiously looking for so long. 
LEIS A AO ene OK she i Mr. Thomas ae 1, eee of eT Gardeners’ 
ae Monthly, October 14,1879, writes: “Tfind your plants 
H H 2 of the Pocklington Grape are growing finely. It is 
Its Serial Stories. one of the best growers we have, From what I have 
These are by writers of rare gifts and experience. Several of the Stories pn of He itisa er promust is varie ty. ae ; 
cn a Fi ° 3 The American riculturist says ot i a much. 
will illustrate topics that are engaging public attention. | better quality than Conc ord inte isely awe et, amncie 8 
A Serial Story. Illustrated. . i 5 5 5 . By W. D. Howells. ! of the Labrusea quality in Ne aste vhan in the sme ue 
A Live Story for Boys. Illustrated. , é : By J. T. Trowbridge. | The berry Gy ee AUS Sipe BUG hale cae 
An English Story. Illustrated. .  . ; By William Black. | ; pia a tae eben Enis ane THOR MAGLEERLieeatS 
Witchcraft at Deacon Wiggins’. . , By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. | | ae eyo.” 
Four Nights Among Russian Nihilists. . - Bya Writer in Russia. } | gies + 
Tales of Old New England Taverns. ; s . By Rose Terry Cooke. I . 
Stories of Successful Business Men. 4 c 5 ene By James Parton. ! The following First Premiums have been awarded 
pi ete to the Pocklington Grape: 
Western New-York Fair, 1878. 
Its Stories of Adventure. Previncial Exposition, 'Toronte, 1879. 
F q P ‘ 4 , | Dominion Exhibition, Ottawa, 1879, 
Incidents of Frontier Life and Adventure in the West; in Africa; : Western New-York Fair, 187 
in Australia; inGreenland; in China, Japan and Corea; in Russia; in New Geneva, N. Y.. Pst 1880. 
Zealand; on the Ocean. Fully illustrated. Western New-York Fair. 1880. ; 
A Pioneer School Mistress in the Far West: Her experiences— | Provincial Exhibition, Toronto, 1880, 
amusing, often thrilling—related to her Eastern friends. By Adeline Hall. And many County Fairs. 
Lost in the Gran Chaco; or, Six Weeks in a South American es 
Wilderness: A Six Weeks’ Flight among the Cannibals. Illustrated. i 
Perils of a Linesman’s Life: Guarding a Telegraph Wire in Sumatra. | Price, by mail or express, for Choice On ear- 
Illustrated. F : . . 9 - By Lieut. Grinnell. Old Vines, $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. A few Two- 
On Recent Battle Fields. Illustrated. . By Archibald Forbes. i Year-Old Vines at $2.00 each. 
A Story of South Africa. A Serial Story, By Capt. Mayne Reid. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
! ° ° 
Very Valuable Articles. . 34 EE Ne St. New-York. 
The Ministers of the English Government during the Revolution, By E. P. Whipple. i —— = = — —— 
The Beginning of Great Industries, . : di By James Parton. al 
Life Scenes, as a Clergyman sees them, . r By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. l 
Success and Failure in Life, . . . * By Canon F. W. Farrar. 


Other Recollections of Authors, . 7 By the late James T. Fields. HE NDERSON’S 


Illustrated Travel. HANDBOOK ()f PLANTS 
China.—Incidents and facts connected with ten years of official residence in 4 , a 


China ; in which personal adventures, incidents of social intercourse with the 


people; and detailed views of every-day jife in China will be given. | PETER HENDERSON 
By Hon. Chester Holcombe, U. 8. Legation, Pekin. Author of © Gardenine for Profit,”? Practical Fl is 1 1 
Russia.—Life in the out-of-the-way Nooks and Corners of Russia, given in a ) yeas: a Gurdeainefon Hie ae Suey 
picturesque and striking series of articles. The author has been sent to I Mhieworkess destened to fill a want that ameter 
Russia by the Companion especially for this purpose. I professional Horticulturists have long felt—the need 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. i # of a concise yet comprehensive Dictionary of Plants. 
| Mexico.—A Naturalist’s Adventures on the Mountains of Mexico, by one who The work embraces the Botanical Name; Derivation, } 


i 
is travelling in that country for Scientific Societies. By Fred A. Ober. Linnean, and Natural Orders of Botany of all the 

iz f y Leading Genera of Ornamental and Useftl Plants, up 
I 


to the present time, with concise instructions for pro- j 
pagation and culture. Great care has been given to ob- | 
taining all known local or common names; and a 
#4 comprehensive glossary of Botanical and General f 
Horticultural terms and practices is also given, which 


The Editorials, as heretofore, will be prepared by the most qualified pens, and all cur- 
| rent topics will be treated clearly and fundamentlly. I 


The Children’s Column will be under the same popular management as for the last 


VA fifteen years, and the Prize Department will be more liberal than ever WI a See tone great value, even to the experienced 

\) f, a Peeters ; mm . for reference, Henderson’s Handbook of Plants will J 
YY, Subscription Price, $1.75, Specimen copies sent free. i Hae Es ants of those engaged in Horticulture § 
| Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. ! K It Ae eS octavo volume of SOUP hundred pages, 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. | PFbiished and sent sod band come ly pond ia el 


By $3.00 
=) PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
) 35 Conlaadt eet New ets 


SPECIAL OFFER. To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 


$1.75, we will send the Companion free to January Ist, i tatete) and a full | 
year’s subscription from that date. 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO PAINT, 


TRY 


HAMMONDS COTTAGE COLORS. 


They are indorsed by actual test in all parts of the United States as a First-class 
House Paint. We have no patents, as we use only pure Linseed Oil, without 
adulteration, and pure pigments. 


Distemper Colors for Walls. 
HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


Kills the Potato Bugs and Cotton Worm. The past season we have sold large quanti- 
ties. It is an impalpable powder; is used freely without injurious effects. The editor 
of this paper has used nearly one ton this season, because if is effective and cheap. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


in, every County in the United States and Canada. To parties who mean business, we 
will send samples free. 


B. HAMMOND & CO. 


Paint Manufacturers, 


Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
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THE GHRISTIAN UNION, 


LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor. 


TAME CHREIEG Associate Editors. 


Contributing Editors: 


Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., New-York. 
Rev. John Cotton Smith, D. D., New-York. 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. Wm. Henry Green, D. D., Princeton Seminary. 
Rey. James M. Ludlow, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. George Frederick Wright, Andover Seminary. 
President J. H. Seelye, D. D., Amherst College. 
Rey. 
Constantinople. 
Rev. B. B. Warfield, D. D., Allegheny Seminary. 


George Washburne, D. D., Robert College, 


Rey. S. W. Duffield, Altoona, Pa. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., Andover Seminary. 
President I. W. Andrews, D. D., Marietta College. 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D., Yale Seminary. 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Harvard University. 
Prof. Charles 8. Minot, Harvard University. 
Prof. T. S. Doolittle, D. D., Rutgers College. 
Prof. Leonard Waldo, Yale College. 

Rey. Edward Abbott, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. S. H. Virgin, New-York. 

Rev. H. C. Haydn, D. D., New-York. 

Edward Eggleston, New-York. 

Horace E. Scudder, Cambridge, Mass. 
George M. Towle, Boston, Mass. 


Comprises the best features of 


A DAILY PAPER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 
A FAMILY PAPER, 
A CHILD’S PAPER, 
A RELIGIOUS PAPER, 
A LITERARY PAPER. 


IT PUBLISHES EVERY WEEK 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE LAST WEFK’S NEws interpreted by 
the editors. 

EDITORIALS ON THE LEADING QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

A SELECTION OF CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES by the best 
writers in the country. 

HOME TALKS on Cookery, Nursing, and the care of the 
Home, by such writers as Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Marion Harland. 

A SERMON OR LECTURE-ROOM TALK by Henry Ward 
Beecher. , 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON by Lyman Abbott and Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts. 

A TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHILDREN for Sunday after- 
noon reading at home. 

A GOOD YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY. 

Aunt Patience’s Writing-desk, in which appear 
letters from the Child Readers of the paper ; besides 

BOOK REVIEWS, FARM AND GARDEN NOTES, 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRING FRIENDS, 
CORRESPONDENCEH, ETC., ETC. 


The Agricultural Page is carefully edited, and 


contains weekly reports from two model farms. 


TERMS, $3 PER ANNUM. CLERGYMEN, $2.50. 
Sample Copies Free. 


Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 Washington Square, N. Y. 


TWO DOLLARS. 
4 NEW DEPARTURE 


DEMOREST'S 


9 
EDBDCOHB®OE?’ DOPEDUDEDHODDHDDPEDODSOOOWODBS é 


LLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


The Largest in Form, the Largest 
in Circulation, 


and the best in everything that makes a magazine de- 
sirable. Demorest’s Monthly Magazine presents a 
grand combination of the entertaining, the useful and 
beautiful, with stories, essays, poems, fashions, fam- 
ily matters, art critiques, lovely oil-pictures, steel en- 
gravings, and other art features. 

Send twenty cents for a specimen copy, or subscribe 
six months on trial, for ONE DOLLAR. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


There is no publication so cheap or so good in the 
world. 
For circular of full particulars, address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New-York. 


(2 Volume 18 commenced with November, 1881. 


The Farmer's Friend 
AND GUIDE. 


A valuable Book of over 200 pages solid Reading- 
matter, from the pens of the best writers of the day, 
devoted to the Interests of Farmers, Stock Breeders, 
Poultry Fanciers, Dairymen, Bee Culturists, Garden- 
ers, The Fireside, ete. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, POST-PAID. 


Sold by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


MANCHESTER 


Strawberry. 


Noe 


Catalogue, with history , testimonials, ete., of 


this remarkable Strawberry, free. Souhe. 
gan and Cuthbert Raspberries. 
Specialties. 11 new Grapes, Hybrid Pears, 
&e, Lovett’s Small Fruits are the 
best. The Catalogue, richly illustrated (col- 
ored plates), tells how to get and grow 
them, For6 cts. itis the handsomest, most 
complete and valuable Small Fruit Catalogue 
ever published, 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N.J. 


SOU HEGAN 


Raspberry. 


The Oldest and Most Popular of the Iustrated Weeklies. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper. 


FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME of this FAVORITE 
PERIODICAL. 


The_Prominent Events of the Day (Political, 
Social, Commercial, Scientific, etc. etc.), 
at Home and Abroad, Recorded 
and Beautifully Illustrated. 


One Page (containing six to eight illustrations) is 
devoted to careful reproductions from the Illustrated 
Foreign Press. 


Able Editorials on all subjects of public interest. 


Original Serial Novels, Short Stories, 
Sketches, Biographies, Poetry, Foreign and 


Domestic Gossip, Anecdotes, etc., etc. 


Admirable Cartoons, humorously illustrating 
prominent political incidents, and the follies and 
foibles of the day, appear in each number. 


A NEW AND THRILLING SERIAL STORY 


Is now in course of publication, entitled 


“A CLOUDED NAME,” 


An exceptionally entertaining novel, in which every 
chord of human passion is sounded, and each character 
portrayed in so masterful a manner as to enchain the 
attention from the piquant opening to the unexpected 
finale. The story is of the best order of fiction. 


“THE BEST ILLUSTRATED PAPER.—We wrote to the 
American News Company to send us twenty-five extra 
copies of some illustrated paper giving the best illus- 
trations relative to the attempted assassination of 
President Garfield, and received in response twenty 
copies of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
What better evidence could there be to place this 
paper ahead of all other illustrated papers? Frank 
Leslie’s publications are all good, and outsell any 
others,”—Plorida State Journal. 


“Tn the number of the portraits of eminent men — 
an interesting feature—we think the ILLUSTRATED 
excels even Harper’s Weekly, though it takes the 
opposite side of the Weekly in politics.”—Newport (Vt.) 
Express and Standard. 


- ‘All the illustrations are sharp and well brought 
out. FRANK LESLIF’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is 
the leading pictorial of this country.”— Courant, 
Columbia, Pa. z 


“Amongst the illustrated weeklies, FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER stands with the highest. 
Their artists excel in character and in the delineation 
of their subjects, whether descriptive, sentimental, or 
comic. It grows better with age, and is fully up to 
the times on every subject. The price is only 10 centsa 
copy, or $4.00 a year.”— Wilmington (Del.) Republican. 


“Always call for FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER at the news-depot. The best paper in 
the world; everything of importance pictured out 
lifelike and fac-simile. Try it. Buy it.”—Holly (Mich.) 
Register. 


“FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER offers 
new attractions every week. It is ably edited, fair 
and impartial in its criticisms of men aud measures, 
and gives all the foreign and home newsin circulation. 
Itis worth many times the price of subscription every 
year to its patrons.”—Dysart (lowa) Reporter. 


“Tt contains the very best of reading, is not poison- 
ous to the youth, and furnishes all the amusement and 
edification that is desirable at the trifling cost of ten 
cents. If you wish to provide your children with 
first-class reading, get FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER.”—W. Y. Union. 

“FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is 
always enterprising and ‘up to the times,’ editorially 
and pictorially. Its .sale in this section is steadily 
increasing.”—Hansas City (Mo.) Times. 


Published every Wednesday. To be had at all news- 
dealers’, price, 10 cents. Annual subscription, $4.00, 
post-paid. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, N. Y. 


this year, 
tive 


all who apply now to 


catalogue than any we have heretofore issued. 1 ‘ } 
information to every one who tills the soil for profit, and will be mailed free to 


THE PLANET JR. GOODS. 


Ir preparing our new goods for 1882, we have added to our list a number of 
ingenious and successful GARDEN TOOLS, so proven by numerous tests 
We are also getting ready a much larger and more complete descrip- 


This will be full of valuable 


S.L. ALLEN & C0:127 & 129 Catharine St. Philadelphia. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS BY 


Collection A—Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals..-.....--.---------- 
Collection B—Contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials and Perennials 


MAIL. 


Collection C—Contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and Perennials, embracing many of the new and 


choicest in cultivation..........:-:-.-- 


Collection D—Contains five very choice varieties, selected from Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, Ger- 


man, Carnation, 


Holly hocks: 22.292 seeseeeececcoceie eee 


and Picotee Pinks,»Verbenas, Truffaut’s French Asters, Double 
atid cae dic ee taceuaas$ moses Geet ee eee ee ees 1.00 


Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four collections, postage free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. City. 
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NEW EARLY TOMATO. 


MAYFLOWER. 


In this new seedling variety, originated by Mr. F. 
H. Hosford, of northern Vermont, which we have the 
pleasure of introducing this season, all the qualities 
desirable in a Tomato are combined in a degree not 
heretofore attained. It is the earliest large Tomato 
cultivated, ripening but a few days later than ‘‘ Little 
Gem,’’ and averaging in size about one-third larger 
than ‘‘ Acme.” Itisof that glossy, bright red eolor so 
desirable in a market Tomato, and ripens so evenly 
and perfectly up to the stem, that it presents a most 
beautiful appearance. Its shape is perfect, globular, 
slightly flattened, and perfectly smooth; flesh solid, 
unusually free from seeds, and of a pure, rich flavor. 
In productiveness it is not excelled by any other sort, 
bearing full crops until killed by frost. Its skin is firm 
and smooth, indicative of the best shipping qualities. 
A box of them which, after having been roughly 
handled during a long journey, was exhibited by us at 
the last Grand Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, held at Boston in connection with 
the Exhibition of the American Pomological Society, 
was awarded the first prize as the best seedling. 


Price, 25 cents per packet; five packets, $1.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay St. New-York. 


USE IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


It will cost only from 4 to 1 cent per day for every 


15 fowls. It will keep them in fine condition and 
make them lay eggs. 

Packages mailed for 50c. and $1.00; by express or 
freight, 6 1b. boxes, $2.00; and 25 Ib. kegs, $6.25. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS: B. K. Bliss & Sons, New-York ; 
J. C. Long, Jr., New-York; Greensfelder Bros., St. 
Louis; MeCarthy & Osborn, Denver, Col.; O. H. 
Leach & Co., Boston; Benson, Maule & Co., Philada. ; 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh; Devlin & Hutton, 
New Castle, Penna.; Geo. G. Wickson, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO. Hartford, Ct. 
PROPRIETORS. 


Berry Baskets and Crates, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Money refunded if don’t suit. 
ble. All that can be desired. 
tive circulars. 


N. D. BATTERSON, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Neat, strong, dura-, 
Send for large descrip- 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


SEEAGR, PARI Ss WEA GA ZUN Hoe ocansinass «cine eaicsies = aie $4.00 
PARR PIHIRUS! WH Bi Reli Viste 2. iece case a ssecesesocme 4.00 
DAR PH RIS@ BAZ AnReerssseecsacececessasc- saree = 4.00 
The THREE above publications. ........-.-.----- 10.00 
Any TWO: above named... .2.....-.2.2sscece.s--35 7.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.....--..--..------ 1.50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE Reese ieee 5.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA- 

RY, one year (52 number’s)..-....------------- 10.09 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States * 


or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be fur- 
nished gratuitously on application to HARPER & 
BROTHERS. 


(Ge HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles:of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New-York. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 

That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service. 


FOR HOME 


AND CHAPEL. 


Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made ; 
Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
Years of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


FOR 1882 


MAILED FREE TO ALL. 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 


Eilts. 
GLADIOLI; 
ROSES, 


And novelties in SEEDLING GERANIUMS and 
other Greenhouse Plants. 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON, & THORPE, 
Queens, N. Y. 


| 


A YEAR'S READING 
For $1. 
THE NEW-YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD. 


New Presses, New Type Throughout, 
New Building, New Appliances of 
Every Kind, and New Life in Every 
Department. 


TO ANY ADDRESS, POSTAGE PAID, 
$1.00 A YEAR; 
50 CENTS FOR SIX MONTHS. 


A COMPLETE 


BA MUGEN (Ace Bisa 


Special Departments for Every Mem- 


ber of the Household. 


1. ALL THE NEWS, fully and succinctly. 

29, THE FARMER’S WORLD-—A full page of Agri- 
cultural and Farm News. 

3. THE LITERARY WORLD—A full page of Long 
Stories and Short Stories, Comie Ballads and 
Serious Poems, Fairy Tales and Sailors’ Yarns. 


4, THE HOUSEKEEPER’S COLUMNS—What 
Every Woman Wants to Know. 

5. THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT—With 
prescriptions free for all Subscribers, and full in- 
structions for the treatment of live stock. 

6. THE BEST CHESS COLUMN in the world for 
amateur players. 


-l1 


. THE BEST CHECKER DEPARTMENT in the 
world for both amateur and professional players. 


8. A CORNER FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS—Rid- 
dles, Charades, Puzzles, Enigmas, Acrostics, ete. 


9. COMPLETE MARKET REPORTS—Unrivaled 


in detail and accuracy. 
10. ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Each department is perfect of its kind, and all com- 
pined make the best Weekly Newspaper ever pub- 
lished. 


The New-York World has no supe- 
rior on either side of the Water 
as a Live, Brilliant, Perfectly 
Appointed, Progressive 
Newspaper. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


THE NEW-YORK WORLD, 
World Building, New-York. 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES, 


For Early Potatoes, Cabbages, Cucumbers, and Early Truck of all kinds. 


RESULTS ON POTATOES, VEGETABLES, ORANGES, ETC., DURING PAST UNFAVORABLE SEASON, 1881. 


Lewis Beach, New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y., reports, Nov. 1,1881: My experiments this season with Mapes Complete Manure have been, as usual, very 
satisfactory. Although the season has been extremely dry since the middle of July, my crop of Potatoes was excellent, while those of my neighbors, in some cases, were 
hardly worth digging. I planted the White Rose variety in hills 2% feet each way, 2 eyes to the hill, using about 3 bags Complete Manure per acre, with results as ~ 
follows: 


Mapes'Complete Manure -yielded:per ‘acre... 2.00!) ates ares cd eee eee nee ee be ch creed atne Rue cleo ea A ce ee slate es bite emi sie gre Ame ctaye lerafe cetera erste aaa a 344 bushels. 

Natural Soil, good............ debebbakae Semel cee soll gvaiewnewec cous lta coil: satteice mineeimerls ot leran preeee tiene «crac ieaane Mie arene sletenso oieyeicterte ee aaa a Tor ‘ 
Inerease per Acres. aie... -eeeees pees Sen asa tne eee ERE BRAC R oP Ana OEA sere a Eo 5966 Sanna pe aHh Oe CERO SHEUBEHSDSE Ss Sepa nCmsaeEsao sSeo00 Shee 

At the time of digging they were worth $1.00 per bushel, making the increase $153.00. 

Cost of Mapes Manure per acre ..-.--------...:-...-- Late s Woe hehe owe Se Sate ee Se cle Ue ate eke ie Ne race Ty MN Le a fee ey ee eer ae $17.40 


, $20.40 
Net profit per acre from Mapes Manures, $132.60. 
A portion of the field was manured with barn-yard@manure, fair dressing, and where Mapes Complete Manure was added the yield was, per acre..379 bushels. 
Barn-yard manure alone vielded 235 cs 


Increase with Mapes Complete Manure Cs 
Valuedias above: 22-43-22 2522 282: ttle sseres 


Expeuses as above 


- Leaving a net profit from use of Mapes Complete Manure of $123.60 per acre. 
In .the'above experiments, Mapes Complete Manure yieldede 22 222-22 en eee ea anes woe ee ae oe ets eel ei ee 344 bushels, 
Barn-yardi manure alone .. 2. le ee oe ee ee Fe ee eee eee a ee ae See eee 235 ee 

Leaving. a balance in favor of Mapes Manure: . 3.) .-2io2tccr seen sos cne nace ecnos setees ese ccecdes cen eee eneesne se nite += ee eee ES etna Ree eee an ee eae 109 SE 

C.S. Grant, Bayville, Ocean Co., N. J., reports, Dec.. 1881: I used the Mapes Manures alone this year for Potatoes, Cabbages, Beets, and general truck, and had 
the best yield I ever had, notwithstanding the dry season. Shall use them next year. My neighbors, who used stable manure, besides other patent fertilizers, had their 
vegetables, melons, etc., burned up by the dry weather. I was the only one in the neighborhood who had any vegetable crops worth naming. 

S. P. Keator, Rosendale, Ulster’ Co., N. Y., reports, Dec. 6th, 1881: Soil, sandy loam; season unfavorable; 3 bags per acre of MAPES POTATO MANURE in the hill 
slightly covered with soil. Yield, 200 bushels per acre; quality good. I used the Mapes Potato Manure on a sandy soil the past season, and must say that I raised the 
dnestpetaioes of the Early Rose variety that I ever raised. They were free from worms, and the soil was light and sandy, still they yielded 200 bushels per acre, with 
no other manure. 

R. E. Pinney, Suffield, Hartford Co., Conn., reports, Nov. 2,1881: I have never been able before this season to raise potatoes on my farm, although T have tried 
many brands of fertilizers and stable manure also. This crop, grown with THE MAPES POTATO MANURE, is the best.crop of potatoes I have ever raised. 

Some Premium Crops, season 1881, at Queens County Agricultural Society Summer Fair, at Mineola, Long Island, 
grown with the Mapes Complete Manures. 


MettucejandwepIMachy 225. 22 sccsehe secs cree kee ec erceese eee grown by John Breen. Asparagus, sts Premium e222 2s. ease eee grown by Valentine Frost. 
Early Potatoes. .-....-. Breese ees oe pe ate “ "_H. Weeks. 2a Bet SS eie ces acc see eters “GG. H. Townsend. 
Early Peas. Pee suinataneceecceaseee—secone tena ans “« 1. Baylis. 

These last awards make seven Premium Crops of Asparagus grown with.the Mapes Manure since 1878, exhibited at Queens County Agricultural Fairs, at 
Mineola, the section where there are so many of the well-known ‘Oyster Bay Asparagus” growers. The First Premium Crops of Cauliflowers, Cabbage, Savoy, 


Barly Potatoes, and Seed Potatoes, at the same Fair, 1880, were grown with the Mapes Manures. 

Orange Groves in Florida.—Dr. G. W. Lancaster, of De Land, Volusia Co., Florida, writes, October 27th, 1881: “I have used your ‘ORANGE-TREE MANURE’ 
on my groves the past year with the very best reswts. It surpasses all other orange-tree fertilizers I know of. It not only causes a vigorous, healthy growth, but it 
effectually cleans out all varieties of the scale insects peculiar to the orange-trees of Florida, probably because of its power of promoting health and vigor to the tree. 
Many tons will be needed in this locality next year.” The ‘‘Orange-‘Tree Manure” is the preparation we recommend also for all nursery young stock, and small and 
large fruit-trees: also strawberries, grapes, raspberries, currants, etc., when vigorous growth is required without detriment to fruiting qualities. 

THE MAPES MANURES are the CHEAPEST in the market, according to valuations by the NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURAL STATION, 
Prof. Geo. H. Cook, Director, New Brunswick, N. J. i : 

From a circular just published by the New Jersey Agricultural Station we gather the following information, which may be of value to farmers. Of the brands of 
fertilizers best known in this community, the selling price per ton exceeds the estimated value in the following cases, the figures being the excess of price over estimated 
value per ton: Allentown Bone, $18.54; Commonwealth Bone Meal, $17.57; Smith’s Bone Phosphate, $5.64; Stockbridge’s Grain Manure, $9.30; Stockbridge’s 
Potato Manure, $15.76; Star Bone Phosphate, $10.33; Star Guano, $13.51; Soluble Pacific Guano, $8.67. Two brands are estimated to be worth MORE per ton than 
the selling price, as follows: Mapes’s A Brand, $1.94; Mapes’s Corn Manure, $2.07.—Hightstown (N. J.) Gazette, Aug. 18; 1881. 


Send postal fornew pamphlet THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 
ee nae Agricultural Chemists, 158 Front St. New-York. 


The Earliest and Best Dwarf Wrinkled Pea !|& CHEAPEST AND BEST! -24 
ate PETERSON’S 


ecirahie MAGAZINE! 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Extra Early ! Requires No Bushing!! Exquisite Flavor!!! Great Offers for 1882 | 


The best variety for forcing under glass, and the | FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS!! 


neat foxpearly iso winep magne eer PETERSON’S MAGAZINE és the best and cheapest of the 
(= On account of its exceedingly dwarf habit, it can be | ladies? books. It gives more for the money and com- 
srown in Hot-Beas, like cucumbers or lettuce. bines greater merits than any other. It has the 
: BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 


Pea Ever 
Introduced. 


rc 


This new and fine-flavored variety is a seedling, the result 


of across between the favorite varieties, Champion of Eng- J BEST DRESS PATTERNS 
: Be prot or 2" | BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, E 
land and Little Gem, raised by Mr. Charles Arnold, the well- BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
known Canadian agriculturist. It combines all the good BEST MUSIC, ETC., ETC. 
qualities of both of its parents, with the additional ones of Its immense circulation and long-established repu- 


q MOTitvat -ayr A {pl cl “eater _ | tation enable its proprietor to distance all competi- 
superfority an aNOr ue thers hampion ane ws: srener pre tion. In 1882 it will contain a brilliant series of 
ductiveness than the Little Gem, besides being earlier than 


any other of the wrinkled varieties. Peas planted June 5th SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


were ready for the table in thirty-three days from date of The stories, novelettes, etc., in “Peterson” are ad- 
planting. On good soil, each vine will average twelve pods, | mitted to be the best published. All the most popular 
and each pod six peas. Twenty-seven to forty-one pods have | female writers contributeto it. In 1882 about a hun- 


a 5 4 dred original stories will be given, and in addition SIx 
been counted on some vines, and nine large peas in some of | GopyriGHT NOVELETTES. The 


the pods, and every pod is well filled. The vine grows from . Pl 
eight to ten inches high, according to the soil and season. Colored Steel Fashion ates 
Having full confidence in the superiority of this variety, we | in “‘ Peterson” are ahead of all others. These plates 


«ht the entire stock of the originator, and first offered | are engraved on steel, LWICE THE USUAL SIZE, and are 
pone ns phere Ree 5 ae chi oh ecaaTonbe unequaled for beauty. They will be superbly colored. 
them in the spring of 1878, since which they have been | Ajso, 2 FULL-SIZED PAPER PATTERN for a dress every 


tested in various parts of the world, and have met with the | month. Also, Household and other receipts; articles 


unqualified approval of all who have given them a trial. CO eee eae Culture; in short, every 
For the past three years the demand has been far greater | 7yERMS (always in advance), $2.00 A YEAR. 


than the supply, and we have been unable to fill our orders. [FR UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS..&] 
CAUTION.—As there is another pea in the market With a costly steel engraving, 
called “ American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ Buiss’s | 2 Copies for $3.50 ) “ Hush! Don't Wake Them,” or 
‘AN WONDER,” and receive no other 3 6 4,50 | a handsome Photograph Album 
AMERICAS ‘ 4 me for getting up the club. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Jwy 14, 1881.—Your peas are wonderful, none others so good. I do 4 Copies for $6.50 With an extra copy of the Mag- 
not mean to plant another year any others, early or late. They beat the Alpha in earliness, and out of sight in ECuMRENET 9.00 } azine for 1882,asa premium, to 
AawOn if 7 r 6 . the person getting up the club. 

From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Pres. American Pomological Society, Ex-Pres. U. S. Agricultural Society, ; an Mapai. a eH COD HRe 
June 30, 1881.—My AMERICAN WONDER is @ wonder, equal in sweetness and richness to the Champion of Eng- 3) Copies fox eee. large steel engraving, or Pho- 
land, which is all that could be desired. . to eraD a Ne the person 

One of our growers writes, August 25, 1881: Twenty-seven and one-sixth bushels of AMERICAN WONDER at a a a Z she = ; 
PEAS were grown from one bushel of the sced you sent, upon a trifle over an acre of ground. For Larger ubs Sti reater Inducements. 

Pricks.—One-third pint package, 20 cents; pint, 55 cents; quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. When delivered 


Address, post-paid, 


at our store, or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser: one pint, 40 cents; one quart, 75 cents ; half CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
peck, $2.75 ; one peck, $5.25. 306 Chestnu: St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
This paper is sent to many who have not 


heretofore been among our subscribers, with the | 
hope that they will give: it a careful examina- 
| tion which will, we trust, make them so pleased 


with it that they will become subscribers. We 
have endeavored to send it principally to ama- 
teur and professional gardeners, yet in some cases 
it will, no doubt, fall into the hands of persons 


who do not care for it. Will these do us the favor | 
to hand it to some one interested in horticulture, 


and thereby not only oblige us but benefit their 
friends. 
We invite and solicit the co-operation of every 


one who recognizes the need and importance of | 


a first-class, popular Horticultural Journal. 
We do not rival with contemporaneous period- 
icals, nor compete for superiority, as there is 


to-day no publication that occupies the same 


field. But as there is no garden in which there 
is not room for better vegetables, choicer fruits 
and sweeter flowers, so there is in our horticul- 
tural journalism ‘‘ plenty of room at the top.” 
We simply found in this field an inviting niche 
which had not yet been occupied, and endeay- 
ored to fill it. 
readers are more competent to judge than our- 
selves. 

We shall strive with all the means at our 
command to improve and increase the useful- 
ness of our paper with each succeeding number, 
so that no one who cultivates flowers, fruits 
or vegetables can well afford to be without it. 

We extend the hand of fellowship to all who 
desire the promotion and improvement of the 
gardening interests of our land, hoping that 
while ready to do our part we may rely upon 
the kind assistance of our friends. 

Every thinking man and woman who cul- 
tivates a garden has some ideas of his or her 


own, the result of experience and observa- 
tion. Brother and sister gardeners, do not 
hide your light under a bushel, but let oth- 


ers share the benefits of your experience. No 
long treatises are wanted, a few lines that can 
be written on a postal card contain often more 
solid information than a closely written sheet of 
foolscap. 

Our old readers need no assurance that our 
promises will be fulfilled; to our new ones we 
can only say: try us, subscribe for the Amert- 
CAN GARDEN and you will never regret it. 


How far we have succeeded our 


OUR PREMIUMS, 

As some of our subscribers seem to have mis- 
understood the which our 
Premiums are offered, and for the information 
of new readers we repeat part of what was 


conditions under 


stated in our last issue. 

Every subscriber to the AMERICAN GARDEN 
is entitled to ONE Premium, and may take his 
or her choice of any One of them, viz., either 

1 packet of Wild Garden Seeds; or 

1 packet Improved German Stocks; or 

1 packet Mayflower Tomato; or 
| 1 packet American Racer Pea. 

For description see advertising department. 

No Premium Seeds are sent unless the sub- 
scriber, when sending his subscription or after- 
wards states which one of the four he wishes. 

Any one who sends with his own another 
subscription may select two packages for himself, 
/and any one who sends with his own two addi- 
tional subscriptions becomes entitled to the four 
| premiums, the two other subscribers receiving 
one premium each, as if they had subscribed for 
themselves. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS, 

We trust that most of our readers do pre- 
serve their papers after having read them, but 
those who do not we wish to remind that they 
(inflict a themselves, 
|The twelve numbers of the year kept on file 
will contain more practical horticultural infor- 
}mation than can be found in any book for the 
same price, and together with the carefully 


considerable loss upon 


| prepared index, which we shall issue at the end 
of the year, will be a useful book for reference. 
A series of several years will constitute a valua- 
ble encyclopedia of gardening. 


BACK NUMBERS. 
Fre juent inquiries are received for informa- 
tion which has been fully given in some previ- 


}ous numbers. In justice to those who have 
/been our subscribers from the beginning we 
cannot discuss these questions so soon again. 
We have a number of full sets of all the Back 
Numbers of the American GARDEN quarterly 
that have appeared, and will mail the set of 
seven numbers for fifty cents, single numbers 
for ten cents. 
| to every branch of gardening is contained in 
each 


Valuable information pertaining 


number. 
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(FEBRUARY, 


[he Vegetable (arden, 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

With this month every forehanded gardener 
will commence the season’s work in earnest, 
and those who have not already made ample 
preparations should lose no time to do so. It 
is surprising how much valuable time is lost 
during the busy season, when ‘‘every hour 
tells,” in procuring requisites for the garden 
which might as well, if not better and cheaper, 
have been obtained during winter. Lean poles, 
Pea brush, Tools, Seeds, ave of this class, and 
especially Fertilizers. When stable manure has 
to be brought from outside the premises it is 
best to procure it during winter when it may be 


carted on the land without packing and cutting 
up the soil. It should either be 
thrown into a solid heap, to be 
composted or forked over when- 
ever it becomes heated, or be spread 
directly upon the land. In the 
latter case the fertility becomes 
evenly distributed over the entire 
surface and, unless the inclination 
of the ground should be very 
steep, no material loss can result. 
The most wasteful way of apply- 
ing manure is to dump it in little 
heaps here and there, so as to 
have it convenient for spreading 
in spring. A large amount of 
fertility becomes thus washed out 
during winter and soaks in the 
soil beneath, surcharging it with | 
nutriment, while of the heap, 
which was intended to fertilize 
the whole ground, there is little 
more left than dry stalks and lit- 
ter. The benefits of decomposi- 


tion, derived from a great bulk of 
manure are entirely lost in heaps 
so small that they cannot become 
warm enough to ferment. 

Cold Frames need particular 
attention during this month. Air 
must be given on every sunny 
day, and when the temperature 
rises a few degrees above the 
freezing point, the sashes should 
be removed altogether during day 
time. Without this ‘hardening 
off,” as professionals call it, plants 
grow tall and spindling and_ be- 
come of little value. 

Holt-Beds are now considered 
indispensable in every good vege- 
table garden. 
often profit derived from a hot-bed are certainly 
worth many times its cost, and the labor be- | 
In the latitude of New York 
the best time for making a hot-bed is from the 
middle to the end of February, or, to give a 


The pleasure and 


stowed upon it. 


rule which is applicable everywhere, six weeks | 
before it is thought safe to transplant Cabba- 
ges, Cauliflowers, Lettuce, ete., in the open 
A few sashes and boards, and a load 
or two of fresh horse manure is all that is re- 


ground, 
quired. For very early hot-beds, it is best to 
dig a pit of the size of the frames and about 
This is filled with fresh 
horse manure, and the boxes placed upon it. 


eighteen inches deep. 


Later in the season the manure may be placed 
on the level ground, in which case more copi- 
ous watering is required than with the exca- 


vated beds, which retain moisture longer. 


THE MAYFLOWER TOMATO. 

Those who have seen the Tomato grown as a 
garden vegetable only, to supply the wants of 
the family, can hardly be aware of the impor- 
tant position which it now occupies among 
market crops. In some localities, in fact, it 
rates in importance before any other product of 
the soil. This is owing to the immense quanti- 
ties used in the canning factories, amounting 
in some establishments to over a million of 
cans a year. 

The principal points to be desired in a To- 
mato are earliness, firmness, good, uniform size 
and shape, bright color, pure flavor, perfect 
ripening, good keeping quality and produc- 
tiveness. ‘To unite all these in one variety has 
been the aim of originators of new seedlings. 

The Mayflower is the latest competitor among 
these claimants. It was raised by Mr. F. H. 


THE MAYFLOWER TOMATO 


Hosford of Vermont, and after several years’ 
trial considered superior, in several respects, to 
any of the older kinds. It is very early, ripen- 
ing but a few days later than Little Gem, and 
averaging in size about one-third lavger than 
Acme. It is of a glossy, bright red color, 
ripens evenly and completely up to the stem, is 
pertectly smooth and almost globular, slightly 
flattened; flesh solid, with few seeds, and of a 
rich pure flavor. Its productiveness and ship- 
ping qualities are claimed not to be equaled 
by any other variety. The Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, at its last exhibition, held in 
connection with the American Pomological 
meeting, awarded the first prize for the best new 
Tomato to the Mayflower, which strengthened 
our opinion of it, and induced us to offer it asa 
premium to subscribers. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

A knowledge of the most advantageous and 
judicious modes of applying concentrated or 
commercial fertilizers is as important as the 
selection of the proper kinds. As usually ap- 
plied a large portion of their fertility remains 
unavailable or is lost altogether. 

There is always more or less loss in applying 
fertilizers in their pure state, and far better 
results are obtained by mixing them, a few 
weeks before use, with four or five times their 
bulk of dry muck or soil. Thus their particles 
become more evenly divided and distributed 
and less liable to injure the germs of seeds, 
while at the same time their fertilizing proper- 
ties become sooner available as plant food. 

To obtain the very best results from concen- 
trated fertilizers, however, they should be used 
in connection with stable manures, and not to 

‘lengthen out” only as is usually 

the case. They should be scat- 
tered broadcast and harrowed in 
on land which has previously 
received a dressing of yard ma- 
nure or they may be composted 
with muck and stable manure, 
worked over occasionally, and 
then harrowed in or applied in 
the hills. For gardening pur- 
poses and- wherever fine seeds 
are used this mode is especially 
to be recommended. Numerous 
experiments could be cited to 
prove this truth. Those of our 
esteemed neighbor, Mr. Lewis 
Beach, a practical farmer, and 
careful experimenter, we have 
watched with considerable inter- 
est. His experiments extend 
through a series of years, all 
showing a decided gain from the 
combined use of stable manure 
and concentrated fertilizers. We 
give below the average yield of 
1880 and 1881, which, these sea- 
sons having been exceedingly un- 
favorable in this locality (West- 
chester Co., N. Y.), falls rather 
- below the ordinary yield. 

The yard manure, in each case, 
was spread on the land and plowed 
under; the fertilizer was applied 
in the hills at the time of plant- 
ing and lightly covered with soil 
before dropping the seed. 

The cost of the yard manure 
as well as of the commercial fertil- 
izer, labor of application included, 
was, in each case, twenty dollars 
per acre. 

Yield per acre without manure, 154 bushels. 
Yield per acre with barnyard manure, 203 bushels. 


Yield with Mapes’s complete manure, 258 bushels. 
Yield with barnyard and Mapes’s manure, 333 bushels. 


The Potatoes, at the time of digging, were 
worth $1 per bushel, so that, after deducting 
the cost of the manure, the profits per acre were: 

From yard manure alone, $29. 


From Mapes’s complete manure alone, $84. 
From Yard manure and Mapes’s combined, $139. 


In other words, the additional outlay of $20, 
without more labor, produced in the latter 
case, an additional 75 bushels of Potatoes, 
yielding a net profit of $55. 

Results will, of course, vary with different 
soils and seasons, but it is only through such 
experiments, which can easily be made by every 
one that we can learn the needs of our soil and 
the requisites for its successful cultivation, 


1882. ] 
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MARKET GARDENING AROUND NEW YORK, 


During the past twelve or fourteen years 
there have been many and marked changes 
brought about in the business of market gar- | 
dening in the vicinity of New York and other | 
large northern cities. Up to the date of the 
closing of our late civil war the bulk of all the 
perishable vegetables and fruits consumed in | 
these large centers of population in the north | 
and west were grown by gardeners who were 
located within short distances of these distrib- 
uting points. The vegetables and fruits raised | 
on an extensive scale by northern gardeners | 
prior to 1866, would include Early Cabbages, 
Lettuce, Tomatoes, Onions, Beets, Peas, Beans, | 
Celery, Horse-radish, Radishes, Cucumbers, | 
and Early Potatoes. These, with the small 
fruits, constituted two large and lucrative 
branches of gardening which, of late years, 
have been seriously broken into by gardening | 
in the south, where land and labor is cheap, | 
and with the advantages of climate and cheap 
and reliable facilities of transportation, gives 
southern gardeners advantages against which, 
on many of the vegetables named, the northern | 
gardener cannot compete. Under these cir- 
cumstances the cultivation of many of these | 
has been entirely given up because they cannot 
be raised with profit. 

In order to give a clearer idea of the changes 
southern gardening has brought about I will 
state that previous to the war the Tomato was 
grown extensively and with large profit by 
professional market gardeners. The plan in 
general practice at that time was to sow the 
Tomato seed in a hot-bed early in February. 
These young plants were re-set in other beds, 
_ prepared for them, twice before planting in the 
open ground early in May, and by this time 
they were stocky and the bulk of them ready 
to bloom, The first ripe Tomatoes would reach | 
market in July and they would sell freely at 
from four to five dollars a basket. These prices | 
would slowly but gradually drop from week to 
week, until towards the close of the season, and 
when the price fell below fifty cents, the mar-. 
ket gardener would stop picking. Things are 
very different now. Ripe Tomatoes raised in 
Florida and South Carolina reach our northern 
markets in June and those from Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia,-a month later, and when those grown in 
the vicinity of New York are marketable the 
prices have dropped to fifty cents a basket and | 
half of that sum is usually the prevailing price | 
unless in such instances as last summer when | 
everything was burned up by the long pro- | 
tracted drought. This is a fair sample of the 
kind of changes southern gardening has brought 
about during the last few years, changing the 
whole system and leaving the margins of profit 
much less than they formerly were, even with | 
the crops which aye still grown on a large scale | 
by northern market gardeners, 

Among these, and in fact the leading one, 
is early Cabbage. The seed for this crop is 
sown in the open ground in the beginning of 
September, and the young plants are planted 
in frames early in November, where they are 
protected by sashes during the winter months. 

In the spring, when the ground is dry enough 
to be worked it is heavily manured, with not less 
than one hundred two-horse loads of well rotted 
manure to the acre, and very often a third 
more loads are used. This manure is plowed 
under and the surface leveled and made 
smooth. The Cabbage plants are then set out 
in rows two feet apart and eighteen inches 


Then there is a row of Lettuce set out be- 
tween each two rows of Cabbages. The Let- 
tuce plants are set a foot apart in the row; of 
course these are kept in frames through the 
winter. The work from the time of planting 
until the crops are matured is done with hand 
hoes. 

The Lettuce is marketed in June and the 
Cabbage in July. The ground is plowed just 
as soon as the Cabbage crop is taken off, giv- 
ing it atop dressing of guano or superphos- 
phate of lime, at the rate of half a ton to the 
acre, and then smoothed off and planted with 
Celery. These are planted in rows from two 
and a half to three feet apart, and the plants 
in the rows from five to six inches. 

Through the months of August and Septem- 
ber, at intervals of ten or twelve days, a horse 
cultivator is run between these rows of Celery, 
and when necessary the plants in the rows are 
gone through with hand hoes, often enough to 
keep the ground loose and free from weeds, 
Later in the season, say the first of October, 
gardeners begin to draw the soil towards the 
Celery to start the process of bleaching. This 
is continued until the close of the growing sea- 
son, when the Celery is stored in narrow 
trenches for winter use. 

Before southern competition began it was 
not an unusual thing to get $1,000 gross re- 
ceipts from an acre of ground planted in the 
way described. But of late years the profits 
on these crops have been cut down materially 
because large quantities of early Cabbages are 
shipped to New York and other northern mar- 
kets, from the south, in advance of the ripen- 
ing of our crop. The same is true with Peas, 
Beans and Cucumbers. Northern markets are 
abundantly supplied with these, weeks before 
the crop here is ready for sale, so that fancy 
prices for the vegetables named, grown north, 
are a thing of the past. P. T. Quinn. 


THE ONION SMUT. 


The Onion is one of the leading crops in 
many localities in the eastern states and in 
some of them the culture of this vegetable, has— 
within the last ten years, greatly diminished, 
and has even been abandoned because of the de- 
structive prevalence of the Onion Smut. This 
pest is closely related to the Corn Smut, and 
makes its appearance upon the Onions while 
they are quite small. The smut plant in its 
early stages of growth consists of a multitude 
of small filaments or threads collected in knobby 
masses within the tissue of the Onion bulb and 
narrow parts of the leaves just above the bulb. 
A little later the epidermis or skin of the leayes 
bursts open and a vast number of dark brown 


of the fungus. The Onion is still small when 
the spores are produced and it seldom contin- 
ues to grow. 

It is thought by those who have investigated 
the trouble that the smut has come from the 
wild Onion or Garlic, and this suggests as a 
precaution that all of the wild Onions should 
be destroyed. When the smut plant has per- 
fected itself and ripened its myriads of spores, 
the soil becomes more or less charged with 


functions are concerned, of a destructive pest, 
and give truth to the expression often heard 
among afflicted Onion growers, that ‘‘ the dis- 
ease is in the ground.” A remedy is always 
the desired thing when there is any disorder, 


apart in the row, 


'they must be destroyed, The best way to do 


particles of dust are found, which are the spores | 


these seeds, and spores are seeds as far as their | 


If the spores have already infested the ground | 


this is to cease growing Onions on that land 
fora term of years sufficient to exhaust the 
vitality of the dormant smut spores. Put 
other crops on the land and after about six 
years it will be safe to try Onions again. 

The Onion smut is still somewhat limited in 
its range and every precaution should be taken 
to keep the pest from getting widespread. 
Great care should be exercised in not taking 
seed from a smutty locality. 
very small they may cling to the rough surface 
Asa 
precaution soak the seed, that the water may 
remove, as it will, many of the adhering spores. 


The spores being 


of the Onion seed and be sown with it. 


Onions grown from sets are not so much 
troubled with the smut as those from the seed. 
It is probable that the tender substance of the 
| young seedling offers much more favorable 
‘conditions for a successful growth. It is a 
fact. of general application that the stronger 
(and it would seem as if even young Onions 
were strong enough) the plant, the more vig- 
| orous its growth the less liable is it to attacks 
from fungi. Dr. Byron D, Haustep. 


KEEPING POTATOES. 

When very large quantities of Potatoes have 
to be stored for a short time or even during the 
entire winter, out-door pits may be resorted to, 
but for convenience of handling and the facility 
with which they are accessible at any season, a 
good cellar is worth more than the best of pits. 
A Potato cellar should be so constructed that 
the floor is entirely dry at all times, that frost 
and light can be excluded completely and that 
perfect. ventilation of every part can be given 
rapidly, sufficient to keep the air pure and the 
temperature as low as possible without falling 
Although Potatoes 
do not become spoiled by a few degrees of cold, 
especially when they are dry, their eating qual- 
ity as well as their germinating power do cer- 
tainly deteriorate when exposed to a tempera- 
ture below 30 degrees. In cellars not entirely 
frost proof the heaps should be covered com- 
pletely with old carpets or matting and these 
with six inches of straw or hay. Such a pro- 
tection will afford safety against almost any 
When the 
weather becomes warmer, the windows and 
doors should be kept closed in day time and 
opened during night. 


below the freezing point. 


amount of cold possible in a cellar. 


FORCING RHUBARB. 

At any time during winter, when the ground 
is not too much frozen, a few clumps may be 
lifted—taking care not to injure the roots more 
than is unavoidable—and moved with as much 
soil as ean be made to adhere, to the warmest 
part of the cellar-floor, underneath a window 
if feasible. Fine soil should be shaken be- 
/tween and over all exposed roots, and the 
| whole covered with loose straw or hay. An 
occasional sprinkling with tepid water, soon 
forces the stalks into growth, which although 
not as large as those grown out-doors, are more 
delicate and furnish many a dainty dish, at a 
season when no other fresh vegetables are ob- 


tainable. 


AMERICAN POTATOES IN EUROPE, 

Of the eight First Class Certificates awarded 
for Potatoes, by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of England, six were given for American 
varieties, viz.: Adirondack, Queen of the 
Valley, Matchless, Vermont Champion, and 
two unnamed Seedlings sent by B. K. Bliss & 


Sons. Second class certificates were awarded 
‘for White Elephant, St. Patrick and Trophy. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Those who contemplate setting out small fruit 
plants or fruit trees should lose no time to per- 
fect the preliminary arrangements upon which 
the future suecess of the fruit garden depends 
in a great measure, 

In many cases it will be found more satisfac- 
tory in every respect to plow under the old 
apology of a fruit garden and start on new 
ground with improved varieties, than to try to 
patch wp and revive a worn out plantation of 
worthless kinds ; to consign to oblivion the little 
square patches of Strawberries and other fruits 
scattered about the garden without system, 
and substitute long straight rows from which 
better results are obtained with less labor. 

The Selection of Varie- 
ties presents to many a mo- 
mentous difficulty. They 
are so afraid of not being 
able to choose the best kinds 
or not to receive what they 
want, that they hesitate, 
wait, and often delay order- 
ing plants till the proper 
season for planting has 
Any one at all fa- 


passed, 
miliar with the marvelous 
improvements in fruits dur- 
ing the past half century, |//77 
and the last \gy 
twenty-five years, must be 
aware that the number of 
first-class varieties is now 
so great that no one who 


especially 


makes the raising of plants 
a business can afford to 
eumber his ground with 
inferior kinds, which cost 
just as much to produce as 
the best. There is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the lat- 
ter, as good 

Nurseries are found in 
almost every fruit growing 
section and with improved 
methods of packing and 
our excellent mail facilities, 
plants can be sent cheaply 
and safely to any part of 
the country. 

Nurserymen who have 
an established business and a good business rep- 
utation, are as anxious to satisfy and please 
their customers as the dry goods merchant and 
grocer, so that those who are not themselves 
acquainted with the most desirable varieties of 
fruits will generally find it to their advantage 
to inform a reliable nurseryman of the number 
of plants and trees they wish to set out, the 
size of the ground, the character of the soil, the 
kinds they have already and do not want, and 
then leave the selection of varieties to him. No 
one who orders of those whose advertisements 
are found in the American Garden need fear to 
be cheated. With many of our advertisers we 
are personally acquainted, and all of them we 
believe, will do what they promise. 

Tree Peddlers, as a class, are generally hooted 
down as frauds and swindlers. We do not par- 
ticipate in this indiscriminate condemnation, 
knowing that there are as respectable and hon- 
est men found among traveling tree agents as 
in any other business, and rogues likewise. 


Cif 
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THE MANCHESTER STRAWBERRY. 

On the 8th of June last my fellow passenger 
on a down train of the N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 
proved to be an old cultivator of Strawberries. 
—a man of ‘‘three score and ten,” I should 
judge, yet full of life and interesting stories of 
his beds of Wilson’s Albany twenty years ago, 
when the fruit was sent to Boston at 40, 50 and 
60 cents a quart, and the demand was far in 
excess of the supply. He sighed for the good 
old days gone by and asked, ‘‘ What variety is 
there now that will ship as well as the old Wil- 
son that is large enough and good enough to 
sell at paying prices in the first-class markets 
of the present day? If you know of such a 
berry I would like to know the name of it.” 

T told him I could not name the berry, yet if 
he would go with me to New Jersey the next 
day I thought I could perhaps show it to him. 
Being unable to go, we parted in New York, 
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THE MANCHESTER STRAWBERRY. 


he promising to visit us and see the berry 
as soon as it should be ripe. 

The next day was wet and rainy, yet I found 
myself, with a large party of fruit growers, in 
the original plantation of the Manchester 
Strawberry, a field of some three or four acres, 
set five years ago, and having had no cultivation 
of any sort for four years. Yet there were very 
few weedsand grass growing to choke the plants. 
The soil appeared little better than the white 
sand of the ocean beach, and wholly destitute 
of vegetable matter. Yet here were berries— 
‘“millions” of them—bright and glossy, of 
good size and delicious flavor. 

In our party were some of the best Straw- 
berry experts in America, men well acquainted 
with every variety in cultivation, and all agreed 
that the Manchester was superior in almost 
every respect to any other variety. 

The general question was that, if it will do such 
wonders on this unpromising beach sand, what 
will it do on good soil under good cultivation ? 


As few, if any, readers of THz AMERICAN 
GARDEN will ever grow Strawberries with such 
utter neglect or on so poor a soil as where the 
Manchester originated, I will not fully describe 
it as grown there, but give its characteristic 
points as developed on good soil, grown in 
matted rows under ordinary field culture along 
with fifty or more other varieties. 

The plant is as strong and thrifty as the 
Sharpless, although it does not make runners 
as freely as that variety; foliage rich dark 
green and very heavy; has pistilate blossoms, 
therefore must be grown near some perfect 
flowering sort. It is the most prolific vari- 
ety I have ever seen, in fact, much like the 
Crescent, only more so, the vines being literally 
loaded with berries of uniform size, while there 
are but few very small berries, nor many mon- 
strous ones, the whole product however mak- 
ing the largest average of any variety I know 
of. The form of the fruit 
is perfect, similar to the 
Cumberland Triumph, col- 
or rich, bright, glossy scar- 
let; it has a rich vinous, 
refreshing flavor, and in 
quality, I think, ranks 
among the best. Its firm- 
ness, as grown on the sands 
of New Jersey, was pro- 
nounced by all to be fully 
equal to the Wilson, and 
Mr. Idell, the commission 
N) merchant that has sold the 
fruit in New York for’ the 
past four years, is of the 
same opinion. As grown 
with us I can see nothing 
to indicate that it is and 
will not be just as firm as 
in its original home. 

It may be a good ways 
yet before perfection in 
Strawberries is reached, yet 
it is my impression that in 
the Manchester we have 
come nearer to it than I 
thought we ever would be. 
A Strawberry with the vig- 
or of the Sharpless, the 
productiveness of the Cres- 
cent, with fruit of good fla- 
vor, perfect in form, and 
firm enough for shipping, 
is a prize. I believe we 
have it in the Manchester, 
and many fruit growers, after they see it, I 
think, would agree with my old fellow traveler 
of June 8th who, after looking over the beds 
for an hour or two, said: ‘‘ Well, that beats all. 
If I was a few years younger I would set 
twenty acres of them next spring if I had to 
mortgage my farm to-pay for the plants. 
There is a fortune in that berry for a man 
that will push a little and get ahead of the 
crowd.” J. H. Hare. 


Thinning and Packing of Fruit.—Marshall 
P. Wilder says: ‘‘The importance of properly 
thinning out fruit trees when bearing redun- 
dant crops is more and more apparent. To 
produce fruit that commands a good price in 
market has become an absolute necessity. This 
is seen especially in that intended for exporta- 
tion, apples of good size, fair, and properly 
packed, commanding in the English market 
fully double the price of those which had not 
received such care.” 
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PRUNING GRAPE VINES, 


THE FULLER SYSTEM. 


Editor of American Garden:—Your Janu- 
ary issue, containing Mr. Fuller’s criticism 
on my article on pruning and training the 
Grape in the October number, is just at hand, 
and it seems proper that I should say a few 
words in self defence. 

Mr. Fuller isa modest man, and I am not 
surprised that he demurs to having any system 
of training and pruning the vine imputed to 
him as his invention. 
pretended to have wnvented the system gen- 
erally known by his name, but this much 
he did do, he popularized the horizontal 


I was aware he never 


arm and vertical cane system through the | 
medium of his Grape Culturist to such an. 


extent that hundreds and thousands of people 
learned it, and know it only as his system 
perfectly natural result—and when the ‘‘ Fuller 
system” is referred to they know what is 
meant, which they would not know if called 
by any other name. He says: “I may have 
expressed my preference for certain systems of 
training vines, etc.,”—(this is rather equivo- 
cal, to say the least,)—‘‘ but I never claimed to 
have invented them, but, on the contrary, 
stated (page 129) that the main features of the 
system of training which I preferred had been 
in uninterrupted practice for more than a hun- 
dred years.” ‘ 

This is true. He says distinctly it is not a 
new system. The opening sentence of the par- 
agraph above quoted reads thus: 

“The following system of pruning and train- 
ing I believe to be one that may be applied to 
all the different varieties in cultivation with 
the best results.” 

-He then proceeds to describe and illustrate 
this system, devoting ten pages and employing 
ten cuts to illustrate the text, the very best 
and most effective method of teaching, and 
concludes as follows: 

«There are several reasons why I believe the 
foregoing method is one of the best, if not the 
best system for general vineyard culture. 

1. The horizontal is the best position that 
can be given to the vine to develop its fruiting 
powers—the main object in all the various 
methods of pruning and training. 

2. The upright bearing canes being equally 
distributed on the arms, no one portion of the 
vine has any advantage given it over another, 
the flow of sap being equal to all parts. 

3. The equal distribution of the fruiting 
canes not only allows a free circulation of air 
among the leaves, but insures an equal distri- 
bution of fruit. 

4. While the vine is restricted within certain 
limits it is not dwarfed, as some might sup- 
pose, for a vine with two arms, four feet long, 
with ten upright canes on each, making twenty 
canes three feet long, has sixty feet of wood to 
be grown and pruned off each season. This 
quantity is certainly abundant to give the most 
vigorous growers sufficient expansion to insure 
a healthy action of root. Some cultivators 
suppose that because a vine will grow long and 
occupy considerable space, if allowed sufficient 
time and furnished with plenty of nutriment, 
that it cannot remain healthy if it be restrained 
within moderate limits. But this is a great 
mistake, and the sooner such ideas are aban- 
doned the better it will be for the vine and for 
the cause. 

5. The vines being trained low, the fruit re- 
ceives a greater amount of heat than if more 
elevated, because it gets not only the direct 
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jhe was the author, 


rays of the sun, but also the heat reflected 
from the earth. This last is quite important 
in a northern climate, where there is little dan- 
ger of getting too much heat. 

6. The mode is so simple that the most inex- 
perienced may understand it, and when the 
vines are once put into shape, the pruning ever 
after is so nearly the same there is scarcely any 
danger of going wrong.” 

Now, after this minute description, copious 
illustrations and emphatic endorsement, can it 
be possible that Mr. Fuller can say he ‘* may 
have expressed a preference for certain systems 
of training vines,” and plead a total ignorance of 
what is meant when the ‘* Fuller system” is 
alluded to? 

Are not the people justified in calling it the 
“Fuller” system under the circumstances? He 


was its sponsor and god-father, so to speak (in | 


this country, at least), and but for him thou- 
sands of people to-day would have been totally 
ignorant of any such system. 

Does such designation necessarily imply that 
or inventor, or that he 
claimed to be? 

We speak of the Lawton Blackberry, and 
all know what is meant without implying that 
Mr. Lawton originated it. When we mention 
the Wilder Grape or the Downing Strawberry, 
we do not imply that they were originated by 
the illustrious gentlemen whose names they 
bear, and it would be a poor compliment to the 
intelligence of the people if those honored men 
should confess ignorance of what was meant, 
or deny haying originated them. 

Being unconscious of any injustice to Mr. 
Fuller by the use of his name to designate a 
certain system of training the vine, I have, 
since becoming aware of his objection to such 
use, asked every grape grower I have met if he 
knew what was meant by the ‘* Fuller system,” 
and I have yet to find the first one who gave a 
negative reply. If I find him I shall regard 
him as a curiosity. 

But since Mr. Fuller takes exception to such 
use of his name he will please *‘arise and ex- 
plain” to me and thousands of others how he 
would have us designate the particular system of 


training and pruning the vine he so fully de-| 


scribed? It takes a long time for the people to 
unlearn a thing or adopt new habits for old 
ones, and in this utilitarian age I fear they will 
be slow in accepting or substituting any other 
term for the short and expressive one of the 
“Fuller system,” to which they have become so 
accustomed, the meaning of which they are not 
too ignorant to comprehend. If it is true that 
‘** Error will travel a league while Truth is get- 
ting on his boots,” we have a formidable pe- 
destrian task before us; but if Mr. Fuller will 
only set us right we may make haste slowly. 
Respectfully yours. 
EK. WILtiAMs. 


NEGLECTED GRAPE VINES, 


In pruning old, neglected vines, which are 
found far too often in farm and village gar- 
dens, the aim should be to induce new, vigor- 
ous growth to take the place of the old and 


useless wood which has to be cut out gradually. | 


In the majority of cases, the wisest plan would 


be to plant young vines of newer and improved | 


kinds, to take proper care of them, and, as 
soon as they come into bearing, to dig up and 
burn the old ones, and scatter their ashes 
around the young vines, that what good there 
is left in them may benefit the young and _bet- 
ter generation. 


FRUIT NOTES, 

At the last meeting of the IHinois Horticul- 
tural Society the following subjects were among 
|the most important topics discussed. Many 
leading fruit-growers participated in the dis- 


cussions and related their experiences. 
Cureulio-Proof Plwms.—<Absolutely curcu- 

lio-proof Plums 

Hard-skinned varieties are not much disturbed 


were regarded as fiction. 
by the beetles as long as they can find more 
delicate ones, but when the latter are gone and 
later in the season the so-called curculio-proof 
Plums are as liable to attack as any. 

Blooming of Fruit Trees in the Fall proves 
generally injurious to the tree, but the crop of 
the following year is not materially lessened 
thereby. 

Girdling Trees.—Girdling trees to increase 
their fruitfulness was by many considered of 
no value, and in several instances no difference 
was found in bearing between those girdled and 
those not so treated. 

Canker Worm.—Burning is still considered 
the most effective remedy. A solution of Lon- 
don purple is also recommended, and has the 
additional advantage that it is not injurious to 
the fohage. 

Russian Apples.—Some valuable varieties 
for the northern states have been found among 
the imported stock, and as a general rule they 
are free from blight, at least more so than 
other kinds. 


CHANGING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

An English nursery man makes in his cata- 
logue the following astonishing statement: 
“Strawberries like Potatoes are always more 
fruitful when given a change of soil, conse- 
quently success largely depends on having run- 
ners from a distance.” This may,be comfort- 
able intelligence to nurserymen who have a 
large stock of plants to sell, but fruit-growers 
will be slow to accept this new theory. 
varieties succeed better in sandy soil, and 
‘others in clay, and in such cases a changing of 


Some 


| plants, that is of varieties, will naturally prove 
It is also well known that some 
varieties cannot be made to grow well in cer- 
tain localities, and that such may be induced 
to do better by procuring plants from a dis- 


advantageous. 


tance, we are not ready to believe, before seeing 


convincing evidence, 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES, 
The show-tables of a fruit exhibition are 
generally not the best place to make a selection 


of varieties for one’s own use. These premium 


fruits of exhibition varieties, raised by experts, 
and grown under the most perfect systems of 
culture and petting, will seldom prove satisfac- 
tory under ordinary cultivation. The prize 
quart of Strawberries may be the tidbit of a 
four-acre field, and the premium plate of Pears 
the result of most watchful care and systematic 
and unprofitable thinning out. To judge in- 
telligently about the relative merits of different 
varieties, they have to be seen growing and 
| bearing in the fruit-garden or field. 


PuyLLoxeraA.—The loss in the vineyards of 
France, caused by the ravages of the Phyl- 
loxera, is estimated at six hundred millions of 
francs per annum, and thousands of grape 
growers have been ruined by its prevalence. 
Grafting of the French varieties upon our own 
phylloxera-proof kinds has so far proved the 
most effective remedy, and millions of grape 
_cuttings have been sent from here to France 
| for this purpose, 
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WITHERED FLOWERS, 
’Twas on a bitter winter’s day, 
Isaw a strange, pathetic sight ; 
The streets were gloomy, cold, and gray, 
The air with falling snow was white. 


A little ragged beggar child 

Went running through the cold and storm ; 
He looked as if he never smiled, 

As if he never had been warm. 


Sudden, he spied beneath his feet 
A faded button-hole bouquet ; 
Trampled and wet with rain and sleet, 
Withered and worthless, there it lay. 


He bounded, seized it with delight, 
Stood still and shook it free from snow 
Into his coat he pinned it tight,— 
His eyes lit up with sudden glow. 


He sauntered on, all pleased and proud, 
His face transformed in every line ; 

And lingered that the hurrying crowd 
Might chance to see that he was fine. 


The man who threw the flowers away 
Never one-half such pleasure had ; 

The flowers’ best work was done that day 
In cheering up that beggar lad. 


Ah, me! too often we forget, 
Happy in these good homes of ours, 
How many in this world are yet 
Glad even of the withered flowers ! 
—St. Nicholas. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Flower Beds may be planned and designed | 
now and staked out at any time when the 
ground is not frozen. This gardening on paper 
sa delightful winter occupation and facilitates 
the actual work astonishingly. The shape of 
each contemplated bed may be traced, the size 
and proportions marked down and lists made of 
the kinds and number of plants required. The 
cost can then easily be ascertained and the 
plants procured in season. The cost and 
amount of labor necessary to keep all the beds 
and grounds in good order, however, can not as 
easily be calculated, and generally the estimates 
fall much below the actual amount. It can 
therefore not be too strongly recommended to 
plan for no more than can be well taken care of. 
Walks and Roads may be laid out and in 
open winter dug, and be built. 
essential to the comfort of a rural home than that 
the walks, near the house at least, should soon 
dry after rain and not become muddy and miry | 
in spring when frost leaves the ground. This 
can only be accomplished by thorough drainage. 


Nothing is so 


Stones thrown promiscuously on the surface do | 
not make a desirable road. Where the soil is | 
heavy and impermeable the entire road bed has 
to be removed to a depth of from one to two feet | 
and replaced with stones set up edgewise; these 
leveled with smaller broken ones and then coy- 
ered with gravel. On such roads water cannot 
stand and frost has little influence, and they are 
easier kept in order than ordinary gravel walks. 
Flower Seeds.—Many kinds may be started | 
in hot-beds or pots towards the latter part of 
his month, to be transplanted, when larger 
enough, in other pots, and held in readiness for | 
out-door planting. 
be lengthened considerably in this way. 
Perennial Plants in the open ground suffer 
often more in mild winters than in the coldest 
ones where they have a protection of snow. 
Snow is the best protector for plants of all 
kinds, but unfortunately not always at our dis- 
Fine light stable manure is probably 
the next best, and if scattered around plants 
during winter it protects them against the in- 


The season of flowers may | 


| 


posal. 


| dustry that has already absorbed a portion of 


‘immediate vicinity of Haarlem, are justly 


| 
Too 


| the succeeding season. 


furious effects of freezing and thawing. 


AMERICAN BULBS. 


THE 


TUBEROSE. 


Notwithstanding the ‘‘ Dutch bulbs” of Hol- 
land are of world-wide celebrity, there has of 
later years sprung up in this country an in- 
the trade from abroad. The climate and soil | 
of Holland, and especially the districts in the | 


noted for their immense crops of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, etc., yet the long warm seasons 
of the Middle and Southerp states of America | 
can excel their ancient rival in the prodyction | 
of superior bulbs of Tuberoses, Colocasias, Can- 
nas, Gladiolus, Lilies, Tigridias, and possibly 
many other species. From a small beginning, 
dating back say twenty years, when 5,000 bulbs 
of Tuberoses were considered a large crop, there 
are at the present time several establishments 
whose annual crops may justly be estimated at 
several hundred thousand bulbs each, and the | 
demand is still largely on the increase. 

It has been for years a customary belief with 
foreign seedsmen that the best Tuberose-bulbs | 
were grown along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, but that idea is now dispelled, owing to 
the firm character of the American article 
which has by its intrinsic merit gained the | 


highest position in the market. | 

In cultivation the Tuberose greatly prefers a 
deep, light soil, but yet is benefited by a lib- 
eral dressing of old thoroughly decayed ma- | 
nure, A sandy soil is their delight, provided | 
they are supplied with fertilizing material. 
much moisture causes a spongy, or at | 
least an undesirable growth, and although the 
bulb under such conditions may make a fine | 
appearance, it is not superior for blooming to 
the smaller, yet more solid root. Heat is their | 
especial delight, and during a drought, even 
in light soil, the bulbs are not materially af- | 
fected, and continue to grow when most other 
plants under the same conditions will shrivel up. 

During the season of 1881, the almost un- 
precedentedly dry weather, from early in the 
summer until late in autumn, and extending 
over the greater portion of the northern states, 
caused a partial failure of the Tuberose crop; 
but it is an open question whether or not the 
smaller bulbs of last year, thoroughly ripened | 
as they unquestionably are, will not produce a 
greater percentage of bloom than the larger 
sized and more succulent bulbs of an ordinary 
wet season. Size is not always a sure criterion 
of the blooming quality of Tuberoses; and it | 
may well be doubted that some of the immense 
specimens grown in the long, warm summers of 
the southern states are any better (if as good) 
than the smaller yet superior ripened northern 
bulbs. For the purpose of testing this theory, 
the writer selected 500 good sound second-class | 
bulbs, such as are generally expected to pro- 
duce but a small percentage of flower spikes, 
and which are indeed for the most part com- 
monly used for forming extra sized bulbs for 
The result was 450 
excellent spikes; thus plainly showing that 
more depends upon intrinsic quality than mere 
outward appearance. There appear to be some 
popular fallacies prevalent among florists which 
are seldom contradicted, one of these in rela- 
tion to a Tuberose bulb blooming but once, 
needs especial contradiction. 

It is true that a bulb in blooming almost 
always weakens its vigor, as is plainly in- 
stanced in the Hyacinth, but to assert that the 
Tuberose will never bloom a second time is 
simply absurd. I have seen a crop of these | 


| blossom.” 


pulbs produce very nearly as fine flowers, and 
almost as many of them, the second season as 
the first, but old blooming bulbs are not to be 
recommended on this account. Strong, healthy 
young offsets in two years, with genereus cul- 
tivation, will produce the best results, and it 
is an excellent rule to immediately pinch off 


| all flowering stems the moment they put in an 


appearance, The nutrition, which otherwise 
would be absorbed in producing bloom, is thus 
retained and stored away in the fleshy bulb- 
scales to do duty in a more extensive way next 
year. Some dealers invariably reject Tuberose 
bulbs which show the least sign of decay, 
even if arrested and perfectly dry, believing 
that outward signs of this nature are detri- 
mental to their perfect development. 

The only infallible test, is to cut the bulb 
open directly through the center, and if the 
heart or bud is sound and white it will surely 
grow. But on the contrary, should the cen- 
tral portion be discolored in the least the bulb 
is seriously injured, if not absolutely useless. 
To understand this matter perfectly requires a 
knowledge of the nature and functions of bulbs. 

According to botanists, a bulb is an under- 


| ground stem, with organs analogous to the lat- 


ter, having roots emanating from the base, with 


‘fleshy scales answering to leaves, and a central 


bud whence issues the stem for producing the 
flowers and fruit. Therefore should the bud be 
inasound, normal condition; any imperfections 
in the other organs will not prevent its growth. 
The introduction of the ‘‘ Pearl” variety is a 
step in the right direction; for what is most 
needed in this plant, is a dwarfer growth and 
larger flowers. Many florists are very partial to 
the single-flowering variety, as they consider 


'the blooms more useful for cut-flower work, 


and send it out under the name of ‘‘ Orange- 
During winter the bulbs must be 
kept warm and dry; a cool, moist cellar being 
sure to encourage decay.—Jos1aH Hoopes. 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 
(Lobelia cardinalis.) 

This beautiful native we find advertised in 
some seed catalogues, among the novelties of 
the season. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion, and this brilliant and gorgeous flower 
which has been growing wild in our meadows 
and along our brooks ever since man first set foot 
on our soil, and no one knows how many millions 
of years before, is probably a novelty to many 
who have lived a life-time within a short walk 
of its native habitat. We search the wide 
world over for ‘‘novelties,” while here they are 
growing around us in splendor and _brilliancy. 
Nothing more dazzlingly beautiful can be im- 
agined than a bed of Cardinal Flowers in au- 
tumn, when in full bloom, grouped in a shady 
spot on a smooth, velvety lawn with a group of 
Cannas or Rhododendron as a back-ground. 


NOVELTIES. 

It is with novelties in flowers and fruits very 
much as with fashions in clothing. The old 
patterns may be more comfortable and the ma- 
terial more serviceable, yet as they are not of 
the latest fashion no one who pretends ‘‘ to be up 
with the times” will think of wearing them. 
For, although we are well aware that but few 
novelties are more desirable than some older 
kinds, we are anxious to obtain them, and per- 
haps it is well that we should do so, for how 
else could we find out their worth if we did not 
try them. The -pearl-diver has to open thou- 
sands of shells before he is rewarded with one 
containing a pearl. 
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CHINA ASTERS. 

Aster sinensis or Callistephus hortensis, un- 
der which name it is now known to botanists, 
stands in the front rank of our choicest annuals. 
When well grown no other flower can surpass, 
if equal, its beauty and perfection of form and 
richness and variety of colors, varying through 
all imaginable shades from pure white to deep 
carmine, violet and blue. The original unpre- 
tending single flower has become transformed 
under cultivation, into numerous types of 
form, the most distinctly characterized of 
which are divided into four principal classes : 

1. The Pwony-flowered, having very large, 
full flowers with long, incurved petals. 

2. Victorias, with beautifully imbricated 
and very double flowers. 

3. The tasseled or 
Chrysanthemum flow 
ered. 

4, The quilled or 
globe-flowered. 

The accompanying 
illustration re pro- 
duced from the cata- 
logue of Daniels Bros. 
England, well repre- 
sents the leading feat- 
ures of each class. 


Although Asters 
can be as easily grown 
as any other garden 
flower, care and at- 
tention are necessary 
to obtain the best re- 
sults; and it is only 
through the persever- 
ing efforts and labors 
of some earnest culti- 
vators who have made 
the improvement of 
this lovely flower a} 
specialty, that the 
new improved varie- 
ties have been pro- 
duced. Mr. James’ 
Betteridge, who is 
justly recognized as 
one of the most suc- 
cessful Aster growers 
of the present time, 
gives in the Feld a 
comprehensive arti- 
cle, from which we 
abstract a few of its 
directions. 


SOWING THE SEED. 

“Hor several years 
after I commenced 
the culture of As- 
ters,” says Mr. Bet- - I. 
teridge, ‘‘I always sowed the seed in bottom- 
heat, but during the last decade the plan adopted 
has been to sow ina cold frame under glass, some 
time between March 26 and April 26, in drills six 
inches apart, and not too thick in the drills. 
A few days suffice to bring them above the soil, 
when a liberal supply of air must be given, or 
the plants will be weak. When large enough 
they should be pricked out into another cold 
frame, slightly shading, where they will soon 
be established; and after they have attained 
strength enough to handle well, plant them out 
into the beds or quarters where they are to 
bloom, in well manured soil, being careful not 
to break the tender fibers of the roots. Let 
the rows be one foot apart, and plant the 
strongest plants twelve inches from each other; 


Improved Pzxony-Flowered. 


this should be done in showery weather, when | 


the plants soon get established. If the weather 


be hot and drying, a little water will be neces- | 
sary till they are rooted, afterwards keep them | 


clear of weeds by hoeing among the plants. 
About the first week in August top dress with 
rotten manure from an old hot-bed, giving a 
good soaking all over if the weather continues 
dry. After this, if the blooms are required 
for exhibition, the plants must be tied out to 
small stakes. 
which buds will produce the best blooms, thin 
out or disbud, leaving about five or six blooms 
on each plant. Exhibition blooms should be 
of large size, full, with high centers, deep, dis- 
tinet color, and solid petals. To secure these 
qualifications shading of some kind is neces- 


T¥iPES OF ASTERS 
Victoria. 3 


Qe 
sary. For this purpose we have tried many 
kinds; one of these, and the most useful dur- 
ing the past stormy season, has been a ‘tin 
shade,” about twelve inches in diameter, with 
a spring socket to slide up a stake, one which we 
formerly used for shading Dahlias. Wire 
frames covered with linen or other light mate- 
rial will do as well; all that is required is per- 
fect security against rain and hail-storms. 
SOIL. 

Asters like a deep, rich soil, and it is only 
under such conditions that really fine flowers 
can be obtained, and the plants induced to 
hold out should dry weather set. in. Planted 
in the ordinary way they are mere weeds com- 
pared with such as are well fed and can get 
their roots down deep in search of moisture; 


As soon as it can be determined | 


Chrysthemum-F lowered. 


and when they can do this the hotter the 
weather the better it suits them. Confined to 
the top shallow crust of earth they are soon 
dried up, and the blooms starved; and this is 


| why we so frequently see the poor puny plants 


that are found in borders, where, instead of 
being able to grow and develop themselves, all 
they can do is to struggle on for existence. 
The best way to manage them is to dig and 
cast off the top spit to one side, handy to be 
returned to its place again; and then trench 
and break up the soil below, working in with 
it at the same time plenty of short manure, 
thoroughly decomposed, which will have the 
effect of attracting the roots and affording 
them ample assistance just as they most re- 
quire it, when expanding and perfecting their 
bloom. Trenehing, 
as usttally done, 
brings crude earth to 
the surface, and bur- 
ies that which has 
been exposed to the 
ameliorating  influ- 
ences of the atmos- 
phere—a fact that 
should be borne in 
mind, as it takes 
years to get it in the 
condition in which 
plants will lay hold 
of it and start away 
Y ireely. In very light 
W soils a few barrow 
loads of clay, chop- 
ped up finely and 
well mixed in, has a 
capital and lasting 
effect, and will do 
more in producing 
fine Asters than any 
other help can af- 
ford. The thing to 
aim at is to keep the 
bottom cool and 
and, this 
done, all else is clear 
sailing, as then if the 
weather be fayor- 
able, the plants will 
take care of them- 


moist, 


selves. When grown 
in groups of three 
in a border, similar 
preparations must 
be made, or neigh- 
boring plants al- 
ready in possession 
are sure to rob them 
and cut short their 
4. Prize Quilled. 
the autumn sets in, and when they should yet 
be in their full glory. 
POT CULTURE. 

Many have written about the kinds best 

suited for pots; but our practice has been to 


beauty long before 


sow in the open air in May, keeping the varie- 
ties separate, and then lift about the middle of 
September (when the buds have partially ex- 
panded), and putting three plants into an eight- 
inch pot, pressing the soil firmly, shading for 
a few days, and then place them in a cold 
greenhouse, where they will bloom late or 
through the autumn. Such as these have a 
splendid effect in a conservatory among the 
the small kinds of foliage plants, the only 
other plants, equal in point of color being the 
Chrysanthemums, 
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NOOKERIES. 

How shall we treat our garden or lawn nook- 
eries? to coin a phrase which means, I take 
it, an aggregation or congeries of nooks and 
corners combined into a single isolated picture. 
On general principles nooks of the garden attain 


a value not only because in them, as Lord Ba- | 


con quaintly puts it, ‘‘when the wind blows 


sharp, you may walk as in a gallery,” but be- | 


cause these nooks afford the attraction of a sur- 
prise, that may be in the truest sense, when 
properly taken advantage of, a pleasurable sur- 
prise. In a word there must be a succession of 
nooks, surprises in numbers, all within the lim- 
its of one small spot, to make your true nookery, 


for a bare corner is in no sense a nookery. | 


Memory must surely recall to all of us such 


| 
| 
| 


spots down in the orchard or behind the barn, | 


and especially in some remote corner of the old- 
fashioned garden and in the edge of the woods 
at the back of the house. 
with the Grape-vine trailing over it, down by 


the drinking-hole for cattle in the corner of the | 


orchard, was a delightful nookery in its way, 
with its rich turf and charming wild flowers, or 
weeds, as some would call them. Abounding, 
too, in nookeries of the pleasantest sort was the 
old flower garden, with its Box-lined borders 
and Lark-spur and Hollyhocks where, for in- 
stance, in a far corner, we come suddenly on an 
old arbor festooned with Grape-vine, Honey- 
suckle and Trumpet Creeper. 
according to my remembrance, the best nook- 


ery was to be found down on the edge of the | 


grove, with its pool of water on one side and 
its bays of shrubby growth and aisles of tree 
trunks on the other. The Rushes and Lilies of 
those remote, still waters, and the wild flowers 
and climbing vines, Virginia Creepers and Bit- 
ter Sweets in the recesses of the woods, even 
now linger with me as types of what garden 
nookeries should be. 


After recalling the constituent parts of such | 


The old Apple-tree | 
let and blood-red in autumn every one familiar 


I think, though, | 


scenes, it ought not to be hard to adorn, and, if 
necessary, create these pleasant nookeries in our | 


gardens. 
even exquisite culture, but only a few well- 


directed efforts from year to year and the place | 


takes care of itself. Every one surely can find 
a secluded nook in the garden or lawn, and 


there are many things we can do of the easiest | 
er carpeting bare spaces of ground or garland- 


nature that will tend greatly to perfect these de- 
lightful surprises. Wild flowers can be fostered 
and even planted in such a way as to preclude 
all idea whatever of the working of the hand. 
Hardy shrubs, too, may be used in the most 
effective manner for this purpose, by planting 
them singly or in colonies in a thoroughly wild- 
wood manner. But, I believe, nothing will 


create such pleasant, artistic surprises in these | 


nooks, and illustrate the proper way to treat 
them better than the intelligent employment of 
climbers and creepers. With them alone we 
can do wonders. 
you and wreathe it with festoons of the long, 
crimson flowers of the Trumpet Creeper—Te- 
coma radicans. 
finer except the employment of Tecoma grandi- 
flora. Don’t confuse, 
pet flowers with those of the Searlet Trum- 
pet vine or Honeysuckle 


Nothing in its way ean be 


however, these trum- 


Lonicera sempervi- 
rens—with the bright, glossy, green leaves that 
Every one thinks 
of Honeysuckle flowers as sweet-scented and 


often last nearly all winter. 


It is not a question of extensive or | 


Take that old stump before | 


| Creepers—A., 


yellow, white or red; but how many stop to ex- | 


amine the rich, glossy shades of Honeysuckle 
leaves, so admirably adapted for carpeting bare 


| spots or draping heaps of stone and stumps and 
| tree trunks? 


There are scores of varieties of 


| Honeysuckles which are, every one of them, 


worthy of employment. 
In some of these sheltered nooks we might 


/even use the unequaled English Ivy, particu- 


larly if we use it as a carpet; but we certainly 
‘an have the so-called Japan Ivy, Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, or tricuspidata, in this country the 
most perfect of hardy creepers for clinging by 
rootlets to stone or wooden surfaces. Few plant 
effects can surpass in summer the glossy color 
and artistic forms of the leaves and tendrils of 
the Japan Ivy, or the crimson and gold of its 
autumn tints. But we must not forget the 
other varieties of Ampelopsis in contemplating 
the charms of the Japan Ivy, for few things are 
more effective in our tangled wild-wood corners 
than great masses of the common Virginia 
bipinnata. How its piled-up 
leaves festoon the tree trunks with overlying 
masses of shining green in summer and of scar- 


Of an en- 
tirely different, but none the less very effective, 
nature is the Virginia Silk—Periploca Graeca— 
with long, pointed, shining leaves, small flow- 
ers and brownish-red stems, reaching out with 
almost unrivaled speed away up the stem of the 
tree, illustrating in a temperate zone and harm- 
less manner something of the tree-murdering 
propensities of certain vines of the tropics. For 
the adornment of the upper part of the trees 
and rock masses we must not forget the rich 
clusters of foliage and charming garlands of 
flowers of the purple and white Wistarias. Wis- 


with fall effects must remember. 


'tarias, allowed to reach out, flower and leaf 


most abundantly in their upper parts, and are, 
therefore, specially adapted for garlanding a 
tree or roof far up in the air without reference 
to covering its lower part. Then there is the 


| neat-leaved Akebia; the bold and picturesque, 


large, light-colored-leaved Dutchman’s Pipe; 
the autumn-crimsoned purple-berried Bitter 
Sweet, all lovely climbers for our purpose. But 
of all charming climbers, I verily believe the 
Clematis must bear the palm. The variety of 
color and form of its flowers seems endless, ex- 
tending from the noble, dark-purple Clematis 
Jackmanii to the delicate, small, white and 
yellow flowers of C. flammula and C. apiifolia. 
And they are equally fine in the nookery wheth- 


ing and draping rocks and trees. 

Before leaving a subject thus closely allied to 
the very heart of nature, I would note again, 
with increased emphasis, that one of the pecu- 
liarities of the proper treatment of these pleas- 
ant corners, whether in garden or woodland, is 
that it may be said, almost, that the more you 
plant and the less you cultivate and cut with 
the sickle, scythe and pruning knife, the more 
surely you attain the end desired. Conventional 
methods are all out of place in the true garden 
or lawn nookery. Grasses, mosses, tree trunks, 
fantastic, ‘‘lovely climbers, and wild flowers, 
weeds even, and manie a plant that the fastid- 
ious woulde cast forthe,” tall, purple Thistles 
and Asters and great Docks and Sorrels, all 
make up a picture in such nooks, that, irradi- 
ated, perchance, by the level beams of the set- 
ting sun, surpasses ‘‘beyond compare” any 
number of cart-loads of scentless bedding plants, 
mechanically arranged and ribbon-bordered. 

S. Parsons, Jr., in Rural New Yorker. 


NATIVE FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

There is perhaps no more simple and effective 
way of beautifying a lawn than by the tasteful 
planting of flowering shrubs; and with proper 
application of the resources which nature has 
placed at every one’s disposal there is no reason 
why more raral homes should not be surrounded 
by handsome native shrubs, and present during 
spring and summer a cheerful and pleasant ap- 
pearance, instead of seeming the bleakest ob- 
jects in a barren landscape. 

Our woods and hillsides offer a large and va- 
ried field for selection, where with proper care 
in the choice of good, thrifty young plants, the 
material for a very pretty shrubbery can be ob- 
tained, which, after being once established, re- 
quires but little care to become a permanent 
ornament. 

The four native species of Azalea are alike 
showy, beautiful ‘shrubs, and their tendency to 
sport freely heightens to a considerable extent 
our interest in them. 

Closely allied to the Azalea is the Rhododen- 
dron, of which the species Catawbiense, bearing 
beautiful lilac-purple flowers, is readily trans- 
planted, but the magnificent R. Maximum, which 
grows in wet places throughout the mountains 
of Pennsylvania and southwards, is not as easily 
coaxed from its natural habitat. 

To assure success in the transplanting of 
these shrubs, young plants only should be taken, 
and carefully set out. Those that are natives 
of swamps and wet places should be planted in 
somewhat shaded situations, while natives of 
hillsides will thrive in any location where cul- 
tivated shrubs will grow. 

Our Mountain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia, is 
well worthy of cultivation, but needs great care 
in transplanting to insure success. The plant 
should be removed with as much earth as can 
readily be carried, and planted in as much of 
its native soil as can conveniently be obtained 
from the woods. This shrub seldom does well 
in common garden soil, but the extra labor of 
providing for its necessary elements is amply 
repaid by the exceeding beauty and profusion 
of its large clusters of handsome, showy flowers, 
varying from a deep rose color to pinkish white. 

Andromeda Mariana, the Stagger Bush, is 
quite abundant throughout the Eastern States, 
blooms in May or June, producing handsome, 
drooping clusters of pure white flowers, and 
will readily grow in any good garden soil, as 
will also the handsome species of the Southern 
States, A. floribunda. 

One of our earliest bloomers, and an exceed- 
ingly pretty shrub or small tree, found nearly 
everywhere, is Amelanchier Canadensis, known 
by a variety of names, as June-berry, Shad- 
bush and Service-berry; the variety oblongifo- 
lia, the showiest of our eastern kinds, is readily 
transplanted and. much improved by the opera- 
tion. 

The Flowering Raspberry, Rubus odoratus, 
if well pruned and kept in a bushy, compact 
form, makes a fine display. Among the Dog- 
woods, the Spiraeas and the Viburnums, are sev- 
eral beautiful species. 

There are many other equally handsome na- 
tive shrubs which may easily be taken up in 
the fall or early spring, and improved by culti- 
vation. 
of our land abounds with handsome flowering 
shrubs, which with even less care than we be- 
stow upon foreign varieties of far less beauty, 
would be more satisfactory and aid much in 
promoting the cheerful appearance of our home- 
steads. C. R. HEXAMER, 


Indeed, almost every nook and corner | 


oi) 
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FERNS FOR THE HOUSE. 
Kinds of Ferns.—Deciduous Ferns—that is, 
those like our common wild Maiden Hair, that | 
grow in the summer time, but lose all their 
fronds on the approach of winter—are not of 
much account as window plants, because it is 
in the winter, and not in the summer time, | 
we want our windows filled with plants. But 
if these deciduous Ferns are grown in pots, 
ripened off early in the fall, rested for a month 
or two by keeping them inactive and cool, 
when brought into warm quarters in winter or 
spring they grow afresh quite vigorously. 
There is a class of Ferns, like Polypodium fal- 
catum and Californicum, that dies down in 
summer and grows in winter, and these make 
good plants forthe winter. But best of all are 
the evergreen Ferns, and especially so those 
like Aspidium falcatum, whose leaves are thick, 
leathery and shining. Many Ferns, as Dick- 
sonia antartica, that are well suited for window 


| your cases a little every day. 


culture in a young state, when old become too 


Ventilate 
Use the ecom- 


every day with benefit to them. 


monest kinds of Ferns, as Adiantum cunea- 
tum, hispidulum, assimile, tenerum, venus- 


tum; Pteris serrulata, longifolia, tremula, 
argyrea, flabellata; Polypodium — faleatum, 


Doodia media, Onychium Japonicum; almost 
any evergreen; Asplenium and Aspidium, Pel- 
lea hastata, Woodwardia in. fact, 
most any little soft evergreen Fern that is not 
powdery, hairy or crisp. Some of these T have 
mentioned grow quite large, but common folks 
have common sense enough not to set big plants 
in little cases; use small plants—there is not 
much fear of their growing too big in one sea- 
We are often told to plant “filmy” 
Ferns in our Fern-cases. These filmy Ferns 
are a very peculiar class, having fronds of a 
pellucid texture; they are found in very moist 
places, about dripping rocks, and the like, and 
in tropical countries climbing up or growing on 
the stems of trees in dense forests. The com- 
monest one in culture is the Killarney Fern, 
from Ireland. They need an equable, close, 
moist temperature, lots of water at the root, 
and to be dewed overhead once or twice a day. 


radicans; 


son. 


We have a fine lot of these Ferns in vigorous 


large to be accommodated. 


But as Ferns are slow grow- 
ers, it is how to get them to 
grow bigger, and not how to 


But one of the prettiest of linings for such a 
basket is a sod of common Polypody Ferns, the 
Fern-side outside. 
where, and you ean peel this Polypody off the 
rocks, in sods as big as your hat or a blanket, 
if you wish. The Polypody is evergreen, at 
any rate, and, when introduced to warm quar- 
ters in winter, picks up and grows away as if it 
summer-time 


Go into a rocky wood any- 


were in the woods. Staghorn 
Ferns may be studded over a suspended bas- 
ket, —Polypodium aureum, a handsome species 
from Florida and common in greenhouses, de- 
lights to get into a basket. And if you want 
something to run on a piece of block or rough 
bark, there is nothing better than the little 
Polypodium vaccinifolium and P. Billardieri; 
but mind you, you must start them in soil first, 
and when they begin to grow out, let them take 
to the blocks. 

Summer Treatment of Ferns.—Few people 
care to soil their houses by keeping plants in 
their windows in the summer, and it is better 
for the plants that they should be out of the 
house. A cold frame in some sheltered, shady 
part of the garden is a good place for them; the 
pots should be plunged in coal-ashes, a sash 
shaded with whitewash, oil or other material 
placed over them and kept 


prevent them, that concerns 


tilted up, or, in favorable 
weather, removed. Or, fail- 


ing a frame, the pots may be 
plunged out-of-doors on the 
shady side of the house, or 


us most. The following are 
good window Ferns: young 
plants of such tree Ferns as 
Dicksonia, Cyathea and Cibo- 
tium, Blechnum Braziliense, 
the commoner kinds oi» gold 
and silver Ferns (Gymnogram- 
ma); Pteris argyrea, cretica 
albo-lineata, serrulata and its 
varieties, and tremula; Adian- 
tum hispidulum, cuneatum, 
venustum (a winter grower), 
decorum: Pellwa hastata; 
Woodwardia radicans and Ori- 
entalis ; Scolopendrium vul- 
gare, and any of its varieties; 
Onychium Japonicum; Doodia 
media; Lygodium Japonicum 
(climbing); Nephrodium molle; Hypolepis dis- 
tans and tenuifolia (good for baskets); Lastrea 
patens; Nephrolepis exaltata and tuberosa, Ne- 
phrodium molle and yvenustum, and Athyrium 
Goringianum pictum. Iam compelled, though 
reluctantly, to use botanical instead of Eng- 
lish names for these Ferns, because there are 
no accepted English names for the most of 
them; therefore, were I to manufacture names 
for thein it would only lead to confusion. As 
they are well-known Ferns, you will find them 
described in your nurserymen’s and florists’ cat- 
alogues. 

Ferns for Fern-cases.—Fern-cases are usu- 
ally boxes or pans without any means of let- 
ting off surplus water, therefore much care is 
necessary in attending them. The under soil 
should be rough and porous, that on the surface 
fine. When the Ferns are planted, and a little 
moss is inserted all over the surface to make a 
green carpet, give water enough to moisten the 
soil all through, but no more; then never again 
give any more water without satisfying your- 
self that the soil is dry enough to need it. 
But if you have a water-pot with a very fine 
rose, a syringe, or one of those rubber sprink- 
lers the florists have to dew flowers with, you 


moisten your Ferns overhead, sparingly though, 
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anywhere else away from 
strong sunshine and drip, and 
where they can have sufficient 
water. Wma. Farconer. 


WINDOW GARDENING IN FEB- 
RUARY. 


As the days lengthen vege- 


tation becomes more active and 
All 
bulbous plants such as Hya- 
cinths, Tulips and Narcissus 
should be brought as near to 


flowers more numerous. 


the light as possible, thorough 


soakings of water given when 


FERN CASE. 


health, still I cannot recommend them to ama- | staked. 


required, and those that need 
support, should be neatly 


Geraniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, and 


5 ] ° 
teurs,—they are very expensive and need con- | early flowering plants, should have healthy root 


stant care. 
Ferns for Baskets.—lf your basket is an or- 


dinary rustic wooden or earthenware one, with | 


a bowl within it to hold the soil in, and you | 
want Ferns whose fronds will grow out to droop 
over its sides, then you had better have Adian- 
tum cuneatum, Pteris serrulata or its crested | 
varieties, Asplenium reclinatum and longissi- | 
mum, any Nephrolepises, and the Chinese blue | 
moss (Selaginella uncinata), There are baskets | 
made like square log cabins, with openings be- | 
tween the logs. These are easily filled, for 
you can pack all manner of little Ferns be- 
tween the ‘‘logs,” and plant the bigger ones 
in the top. The common little Spleenwort 
(Asplenium ebeneum), found so abundantly in 
our open, rocky woods, is first-rate for lining | 
the sides of cabin-baskets. 
baskets; an ox-muzzle is good enough. 


There are also wire- | 
If the | 
meshes are too big, you can run a piece of fine 
wire through them. You may line these bas- | 
kets with moss from the woods, keeping the 
green side out; fill within with soil and plant 


your Ferns; you can also stick little Ferns all | 
around the and bottom. The small | 
Spleenwort just mentioned is good for this, too, | 


sides 


action, and those requiring re-potting should be 
carefully turned out of their present pots and 
placed in pots two sizes larger. 

Cuttings of most plants will root easily in 
sand or very fine charcoal if placed in a warm 
position and kept thoroughly moist. 

Some seeds of plants that are desired, for 
early summer bedding, such as Cineraria mari- 
tima, Centaureas of sorts, Lobelias, and the 
Golden Feather Pyrethrum do always best 
when sown early. Use well drained pots and 
sandy soil, covering slightly and pressing down 
gently before watering, set in a shady place un- 
til the seedlings appear, after which bring near 
to the light and transplant as soon as if is pos- 
sible to handle them. 

February is Catalogue month, and it is well 
to select what is required as early as possible, 
while the stock of most things is complete, and 
more time can be given to the execution of or- 
ders. A great deal of annoyance is caused by 
such delay. Even if the plants are not wanted 
immediately, disappointment may often be pre- 
vented by ordering early. Florists or dealers ac- 
cept-orders at any time for plants to be deliy- 
ered ata later day or season, Joun THORPE, 
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One cold November day when the cold nor- 
therly wind told us of approaching winter, for 
the last Chrysanthemums had faded and only a 
few dried leaves on the trees reminded us of 
the summer that had been, we bade adieu to 
so-called temperate climate, and sailed away 
for a winter in the tropics. <A few 
brought us to a new land, strange in people, in 
language, in manners, and, above all, in floral 


weeks 


and vegetable life. 

Every day brought usa new and more enjoya- 
ble experience; each walk in the woods or sail 
upon the river was a revelation, and though in 
time we became accustomed to what at first 
was novelty, yet the charm of the glories of 
floral life was in no whit abated. 

One of our dreams had been that a residence 
in the tropics meant fresh vegetables every day 
in the year, and as soon as we were established 
in our little house we laid our plans to realize 
ourdream. We hadall our seeds with us, Corn, 
Beans, Peas, Radishes, Melons, Squashes, Car- 
rots, Beets, Turnips, Salsify, Parsnips, and 
many others, a goodly assortment. 

Soon our garden was prepared, and as we 
were in that favored region where the dry sea- 
son, so called, is not wholly dry, rain falling 
often in plentiful showers, planting can be 
done at any season with a hope of fair results. 
So at once we planted our seeds, 

The ground was warm and moist, and all 
day we worked well under a tropical sun, 
which, however, is not nearly as hot as the 
in the United 
The next morning, looking 


summer sun on ‘‘hot days” 
States. 
work, we saw some long lines of green, 
our Radishes and Turnips were ** up,” 

The next day the Cabbages put in an ap- 
pearance, followed soon by all the others, the 
Parsnips, Corn and Salsify bringing up the 


at our 
and lo, 


rear. 

Our hopes were excited, and when for a 
Christmas dinner we had, from an Indian’s 
garden, Green Corn, Water and Musk Melons, 
we already regarded our garden as a success, 

In about two weeks we had Radishes for 
breakfast, but they were small, and when an- 
other week went by and they grew no larger, 
we began to blame the soil—most unjustly, for 
it could not have been better. A few days 
passed and our line of Radishes was in full 
bloom. Soon Beets, Carrots, Lettuce and all 
the root-crops, although they showed but few 
leaves, began to spindle and to show flower— 
greatly to our disgust, for we had not intended 
to plant a flower garden of vegetables. Cab- 
bages made no heads. Some Endives followed 
the example of the Lettuce and bloomed at 
once, and our garden was almost a failure. 

Why was it? Simply because the plants 
were wiser than we were. 

Our root-crops are mostly biennial plants. 
In most climates the season is too short for 
them to grow and perfect seed in a single year, 
So the first year they store up nutriment in 
the root which the second summer is supplied 
to the flower and seed. 

Our seeds, although of northern growth, 
knew no autumn frost would come to nip the 
flowers or blast the seed before maturity, and 
without delay followed the law of nature and 
reproduced the species. 


How did they know it? Who can tell? But 


| . . . 
| we shrewdly suspect there is an intelligence 


among plants, and that as soon as our young 
strangers formed acquaintances with the na- 
tives around them that they were enlightened 
as to the manners and customs of the country. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that 
we did get some Radishes. They came up at 
once and immediately went to work to make 
roots as all their respectable ancestors had 
done, and before they became acquainted with 
the natives they had accomplished something. 
We give this only as a hint, and commend 
the subject to wiser heads. But our garden 
was not wholly a failure. Such Squashes as 
we had; such Lima Beans; Melons in perfec- 
tion, and, by several plantin Corn almost 
every day! E. 8. Rano, Jr. 
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THE GIANT BAMBOO IN CEYLON, 

There is no group of plants, not even that 
of the Palms, which is more striking to the 
botanist who first sees tropical vegetation than 
the Bamboos:; the singularity of their habit, 
the remarkable rapidity of their growth, the 
persistence of many species for long periods of 
time without flowering, and the extreme beauty 
of form presented by the larger kinds, all con- 


| tribute to interest the mind and strike the im- 


agination. The effect’ is enhanced by the 
knowledge that these towering and umbrageous 
masses of foliage, rivaling or overtopping the 
slow-growing and solid trees of the forest 
around, are in all respects as truly grasses as 
the humble Poas and Fescues of our downs. 

Perhaps the largest known Bamboo is that 
growing in the Botanic Gardens of Ceylon, 
The species is Dendrocalamus giganteus which, 
although not a native here, but of Malacca 
and the adjacent islands, thrives with great 
vigor in Ceylon. It seems to have been intro- 
duced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 
1831, where the original plant still stands. 

It was soon largely propagated from, and 
the one mentioned above was one of the ear- 
liest propagated. We, have here essentially 


/a perennial tufted grass on a large scale; the 


hard, solid subterranean rhizome is excessively 
branched, and each branch terminates in an 
wrial stem or culm. In this species these are 
crowded together, and are added to every year, 
the oldest ones being principally in the center, 
but the rhizome branches are so interlaced 
that there is little regularity in this matter. 
The clump described must contain several 
hundred culms of various ages, and the mass 
measures 98 feet in circumference about a yard 
from the ground. Each culm is cylindrical, 
and grows as vertically straight upwards as its 
older companions will allow; the squeezing and 
jostling which occurs is wonderful, and the 
enormous compressing will in cases force a 
culm out of shape slightly. As with other 
Bamboos they take their full diameter almost 
immediately, and while yet soft, the silicic hard- 
ening not being completed till they have 
reached nearly the full height. The outer ones 
toward the top get somewhat pushed over by 
the immense weight of foliage of those within. 
and are sometimes broken off in consequence. 
The usual dimensions of the culms are from 
26 to 29 inches in circumference, the largest I 
have measured attaining 33 inches, or nearly a 
foot in diameter. They are not thickened at 
the joints, perfectly smooth, ofa pale, dull green 


| 


| 


| 


color as a basis, but this is overlaid with a sort 
of ‘‘bloom,” of whitish blue, and the effect of 
this is to give a pale greyish tint to the stem. 
Their actual length is over 100 feet; each joint 


| is 15 to 18 inches in length, and the thickness 


of the wall about one inch; the lowest ones are 
shorter, with a thicker wall. When young 
each node gives off a large, thick, leathery, 
yellow sheath, topped with a rudimentary leaf- 
blade, but they are quickly detached, and fall off 
or often slide down the stem, slipping over one 
another, so as to form quite a mass at the base 
of the culm. These sheaths are beautifully 
polished, but are set outside with minute 
brown hairs, separable by the slightest touch 
and somewhat irritating to the skin. A dense 
narrow collar of short, stiff, crowded, very 
hard, blunt rootlets comes off just’ above each 
partition in the lower part of the culm; these 
increase as we pass down in length and num- 
ber till at the very base they pass into the in- 
numerable rootlets originating from the rhi- 
zomes themselves, which in incredible numbers 
permeate the soil in every direction, and effect- 
ually prevent the growth of any other large 
plants in the immediate neighborhood. 

This, and the litter caused by the quantity 
of fallen leaves, are the principal objections to 
these magnificent objects in a botanical gar- 
den, and by choosing suitable sites for planting 
them these are rendered of no consequence. 
During the very high winds that are experi- 
enced in Ceylon at the changes of the mon- 
soons and at other times, a few stems are occa- 
sionally broken off, and the grinding, creaking 
and clattering noises which go on overhead 
among the straining stems in windy weather 
are apt to alarm any one standing underneath. 
—H. Triven in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


PALESTINE OF TO-DAY, 

Nothing can well exceed the desolateness of 
much of the country. Treeless it is for twenty 
or thirty miles together. Forests which did 
exist thirty years ago—for instance, on Mount 
Carmel and Mount Tabor—fast disappearing ; 
rich plains of the finest garden soil asking to be 
cultivated, at best but scratched up a few inches 
deep in patches, with no hedges or boundaries ; 
mountain terraces, naturally or artificially 
formed, ready to be planted with vines as the 
German colony is doing at the foot of Mount 
Carmel; the villages nothing but mud huts, 
dust, dirt and, squalor ; the inhabitants with 
scarce clothes enough for decency, their houses 
ovens : large tracts without a horse or cow, 
sheep or dog; no pretence at roads, except 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and this like a cart 
road over a plowed field. 

Everything is taxed ; every fruit tree, so 
none now are planted ; every cow or horse, 
ete.; every vegetable sold out of a private 
garden. Every eighth egg is not taxed but 
taken by the government. In some places the 
taxes of the district are sold to the highest bid- 
der. Nothing like a small farm-house is to be 
found far or near. If there were, the owner 
is liable to have soldiers or revenue officers 
quartered upon him, to be boarded and lodged 
at his expense. The towns are filthy in the ex- 
treme, none more so than Jerusalem itself. 

This is a picture, I believe, in no way over- 
drawn of that land which was once ‘‘ flowing 
with milk and honey.” What might it not 
become again with fair usage and good govern- 
ment ? But there is no hope for Palestine 
while it remains in the hands of its present 
rulers.—Cor. London Times. 
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FLOWERS AND FRUITS OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


The habitat of our favorite flowers 
always a source of interest to the flower- 
lover, as well as to the botanist,—but a cli- 
mate, which will by adoption give home and 
nurture to the more delicate forms of plant- 
life, and give results nearly, if not quite, equal 
to the finest conservatory conditions, is one 
deserving the attention of amateurs. Below 
the 35th parallel, ‘these results in multitudes of 
instances are daily witnessed. This is true of 
the valleys at the foot of the Santa Ynez mount- 
ains, and the valleys sheltered by the trend of 
the coast for twenty or thirty miles below from 
cold north winds and the hot winds of the 
desert beyond the mountains; especially in 
the belt of country known as the Santa Bar- 
bara valley, a strip of land lying on the sea- 
coast, protected by the outlying islands from 
ocean winds and storms, rendering the harbor 
a naturally fine one, where steamers land at all 
seasons. Then, with the protection on the 
north and west before noted, a climatic condi- 
tion may be found embracing the needs of 
temperate, semi-tropical and many tropical 
plants. The Stephanotis will climb amicably 
beside the fragrant Honeysuckle. Tecoma Jas- 
minoides will intermingle its lovely leaves and 
flowers, shielding in winter the leafless Wis- 
taria and rejoicing in the spring over its clus- 
ters of royal bloom. Rhus Cotinus will pro- 
duce its wreaths of delicate fringe in the 
‘shadow of the Magnolia and Pomegranate. 
Fuchsias will lift their tall heads from circles 
of Gladiolus and Tuberoses, none feeling an 
alien presence or a stinted growth. But over 
all these will reign a crowned queen—the Tea 
Rose, and royally she fills the throne. No gar- 
den is complete without a hundred varieties of 
Roses ; and with intelligent culture nothing 
finer in results can be imagined, and all the 
year around. April and May are, perhaps, the 
most royal months of bloom, but no season is 
without Roses, and a morning hour is required 
for taking off the old Roses, making room for 
the on coming bud and bloom. A circle of 
these around a Dicksonia antartica in carefully 
combined colors, with a border of Diosma alba, 
is a thing of beauty. You cannot cure the 
once possessor of such a garden; the gravita- 
tion toward it is as certain as the laws of any 
other gravitation. And the Eastern florist, 
after a winter among such gardens, will pack 
many a sigh and regret away in the recesses of 
trunks and portmanteaus, and with infinite 
disgust will fight Jack Frost another winter, un- 
til discretion becomes the better part of valor, 
and sooner or later the dream of a sunny home 
and a semi-tropical garden becomes a reality, 
A commingling of fruits from all zones be- 
comes also a possibility. Citrus fruits grow 
side by side with the Apple and Pear, Figs and 
Bananas with Plums and Peaches. Perhaps 
nothing financially is of more importance to 
this valley than the following list of fruits: 
Apricot, Prune, English Walnut, Raisin Grape, 
Bartlett Pears, Olives, Egg Plums and Necta- 
rines. The Peach does well ordinarily, having 
off-years, and some varieties a curled leaf. 
These fruits are mostly purchased by the can- 
nery in large quantities, as also immense quan- 
tities of Tomatoes. I have seen Tomato vines 
seven years of age, but young plants produce 


is 


better. Eternal vigilance is the price of or- | 


chards here, as to insects, as elsewhere. But 
with it the finest results are realized. Olive 


culture is becoming prominent, and in another | 
letter will be described. Lima Beans have 
brought, with their present high prices, a bo- | 
nanza to farmers in this valley, in many 
cases realizing from $75 to $125 per acre this 
season; the land is of course very rich and of 
many descriptions. Fruits of the leading va- 
rieties are proved, from the cash-books of pro- 
ducers, to vary from $200 to $500 per acre, and | 
some instances of Apricots run higher, at | 
six and seven years of age. Most fruits, de-| 
ciduous ones, bear at three years from planting | 
in considerable quantities. 

As a home, with its thoroughly equable cli- 
mate, neither hot nor cold, nothing can be more 
desirable than this portion of Southern Cali- | 
fornia. Mrs. N. W. WInter. 


THE WESTERN NEW YORK HAORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this excellent society | 
was held in Rochester on the 25th, 26th and 
27th of January. 

If there is among the many associations form- 
ed for similar purposes, one that can be taken 
as a model, it is undoubtedly the Western New 
York Horticultural Society. With its head- 
quarters here at Rochester, one of the most | 
beautiful and prosperous American cities, here 
at the center of the great nursery interest, at the 
very Mecca of nurserymen and _ fruit-growers, 
animated and presided over by Mr. P. Barry, a 
gentleman who, by his thorough knowledge of 
everything pertaining to the objects for which 
the society was organized, as well as his ready 
tact and amiable manners is singularly well 
fitted for a presiding officer, and assisted and | 
supported by Mr. P. C. Reynolds, the efficient 
and untiring secretary, are elements com- 
bined which cannot be found in any other | 
section of our country. Where else should we 
search for such an array of horticultural stars of 
first magnitude than here, where within a com- 
paratively small radius, are nestled among 
fruit trees and flowers the homes of the Ell- 
wangers, the Barrys, the Hookers, J. J. Thomas, 
Woodward, Swan, Moody, Hoag, Vick, Harris, | 
Hubbard, Maxwell, Willard, Bronson, Beadle, | 
Babcock, Powell, Little, Frost, Chase, Smith, 
and many others of hardly less renown. | 

The earnestness and business like spirit which 
pervades the transactions of these meetings is 
most striking and becomes at once apparent to 
the attendant. These men are all busy work- 
ers and cannot afford to spend their time in 
useless talk. They go to work at once, and the 
interest in the discussions. does not diminish in 
the least from the beginning to the close. The 
amount of valuable information, positive facts 
and actual experiences of men whose sound | 
judgment can be relied upon, which may be 
gathered here during the three days’ session is | 
really surprising, and a month of reading books 
could not impart the practical knowledge which 
may be obtained by attending these meetings. 

At present we have space only for a brief 
mention of some of the papers read, but shall, 
in future numbers, speak of some of them 
more in detail. 

President Barry in an able and carefully 
prepared address surveyed the present and | 


/and wood is all essential 


prospective horticultural situation of the coun- 
try. He regards it as a favorable and signifi- 
vant sign of the times, that a large number of 
the wealthiest and most influential citizens of 
New York and other large cities are becoming 
members of horticultural societies, and that 
their example and co-operation cannot fail to 
He 
viewed the causes and effects of the last severe 


give horticulture a great impetus. re- 
winter and the severe drouth of the summer 
folowing. He stated the 
several instances as proof that as a rule the 


fact and quoted 


damages were much greater on low alluvial 
bottom than on high rolling ground. 
for 


To pre- 


pare such severe winters which return 


}more or less at regular periods, the cultivator 


must endeavor to secure, by situation, soil and 
treatment, the greatest possible degree of hardi- 
ness which each class of fruits is capable of at- 
taining. 
treatment, over-feeding and under-feeding, and 
of the great evil of over-cropping, which error 
with Grapes especially, is unfortunately com- 
mitted not by novices only. 


He spoke of the mistakes in extreme 


Ripening of roots 
to The 
means to be employed in securing hardiness 


hardiness. 


/may be concisely summed as follows: 


1. Dry soil, absolutely free from stagnant 
water. 


2. Sufficient fertility on/y to produce a mode- 
rate and healthy growth. 
3. Such treatment of the soil as tends to pro- 


| duce growth early in the season and arrest it 


in early autumn. This precaution becomes of 
special importance with tender varieties. 

4. Avoiding over-cropping of fruit trees and 
Grape vines. 

Deep and thorough cultivation are regarded 


| as the most effective means to combat drought, 


they enable the roots to draw the cool moisture 
from below. 
highly to be recommended. 

A brief mention of the State Experiment 
Station which has lately been located near 
Geneva, and placed under the directorship of 
Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, so well fitted for the po- 
sition, closed this excellent address. 


The use of the subsoil plow is 


The great usefulness of this Society is evi- 
dently owing to a masterly system of division 
of labor. 
every member who has any work in him must 
do his share for the common good. In addi- 
tion to standing cominittees on all important 
branches of horticulture, each county repre- 
sented in the society has a committee whose 
chairman makesan annual report of everything 
of interest and value within his domain. The 
chairmen of of committees are 
among the foremost horticulturists of the coun- 
try, and naturally their reports differ materially 
from the general average of such productions. 
In fact many of those read constitute exhaus- 
tive and carefully prepared essays upon the 


There is no room here for drones, 


most these 


subjects in question. 

We regret to have room only to name a 
few of the most important papers read. Prof. 
C. C. Caldwell on Bacteria; W. C. Barry on 
New Native Fruits; Geo, Ellwanger on Orna- 
mental Shrubs, especially Crataegus; H. B. 
Ellwanger on Roses; Prof. Comstock on Scale 
Insects; Prof. Lintner on Protection against 
Insects; Prof. Lazenby on Elementary Sub- 
stances of Plant Food; H. E. Hooker on Prun- 
ing Grapes; Chas. A. Green on Birds; J. J. 
Thomas on Relation of Roots to Plants; J. 5. 
Woodward on Fallacies in Fruit Growing; P. 
C. Reynolds on Farmers Fruit Gardens; A. M. 
Purdy on Fruit Drying. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Farm Library, No. 1, Flowers in Winter.— 
How to have Beautiful Flowers in the House. One 
Pot of Geranium, Flower Stand, Window Garden, 
Fernery, etc., by Eben E. Rexford. Published by E. 
H. Libby, Chicago. Price 10 cents. 

Farm Library, No. 2; The Flower Garden.— 
Annuals ; Bedding Plants ; Spring and Summer Flow- 
ering Bulbs. Published by E. H. Libby, Chicago. 
Price 10 cents. In these little pamphlets, of which the 
two before us are the precursors, the publisher fur- 
nishes in compact form, at a uniform low price, 
densed treatises of the most important branches of 
Agriculture and Horticulture. Each number of the 
series is complete in itself; the subjects are ably 
treated by experienced writers, and, to judge from 
what has already appeared, the Farm Library is well 
calculated to supply the wants of those for whose 
needs it is intended. 


Kansas Agriculture.—The Fourth Quarterly Re- 
port of the Kansas Board of Agriculture is at hand 
promptly, and is not only a report for the quarter 
ending December 31st, but contains a summary for the 
entire year, together with the most recent and com- 
plete State map. 

Those desiring copies should forward 7 cents in 
stamps to the Secretary, Wm. Sims, Topeka, Kansas, 
and while the supply lasts he will be glad to promptly 
forward them. 

Menticulture and Agriculture, or What Our 
Schools Should do for Agriculture, is the subject of 
an address by the Hon. B. G. Northrop, before the 
Connecticut Board of Education, which comes to our 
table in pamphlet form. The author takes a broad 
and comprehensive view of the subject and many of 


his suggestions, if carried out, would prove beneficial | 


additions to our school systems. The writer thinks 


that a love for practical, systematic work should be | 


fostered in our schools, the time being past when no- 
bility was but a synonym for idleness ; now he is no- 
blest ‘*who works most and best for the common 
weal.” 


schools of to-day, is theoretical and not practical ; 
they are taught those things which they have no 
earthly use for, at the expense of their daily needs, 
and would suggest that reading be made the principal 
study, as with that art thoroughly mastered, the pupil 
‘can open any door in the Temple of Science.” ‘*' To 
elevate farming,” the writer says, ‘is to elevate the 
farmer.”? This can only be done by educating him to 
the dignity of his work ; the realization of this lies in 
the common school system so modified that it will 
bring the greatest benefit to those whom it is intended 
to serve; for this end, elementary Natural History 
should be taught in its relations to the farm, and thus 
engender a taste for study and investigation ; the au- 
thor believes this would, in a way, ‘ prove a partial 
substitute,” for the Agricultural and Industrial schools 
of Germany, which have done so much for her national 
prosperity. The writer regrets the tendency of our 
young men to leave the farm, for city clerkships ; be- 
sides the greater remunerativeness of the former, he 
claims also the greater social position and independ- 
ence. We would, with him, gladly welcome the time, 
when our young men will get over this false pride and 
remain on the homestead, which is a far better friend 
to them than the over-crowded city. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


G. H. & J. H. Hale, Lim Fruit Farm and Nursery, 
South Glastonbury, Conn.—Special Trade List of Small 
Fruits, Quince and Peach Trees, with fine illustrations 
of the Souhegan Raspberry and Manchester Straw- 
berry. 

Houk & Peet, Canajoharie, N. Y.—Circular and 
Price List of Italian and Holy-Land Bees and Queens, 
and general supplies for the Apiary. 

Chr. Lorenz, Lrfurt, Germany.—Ilustrated Cata- 
ogue for Ow ners of Gardens and Amateurs. 

J.S. Lovett, Monmouth Nursery, Little Silver, N. J. 
—Special Circular of the Manchester Strawberry, its 
History, Description, Notices of the Press, and Opin- 
ions of Experts. 

E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.—Cata- 
logue of Small Fruits and Grape Vines. A full de- 
scriptive list of all the leading varieties, with valuable 
cultural directions. 

Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chica- 
go, [ll.—Catalogue of Seeds and Bulbs. 

K. & J.C. Williams, Chestnut Hill Nursery, Mont- 
clair, N. J—Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of 
Small Fruits, Fruit Trees and Seed Potatoes. The 
Montclair Raspberry a specialty. 


The author further states, with much truth, | 
that the education children receive at the public | 


| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books on Gardening.—W. F. (., Worcester, Mass. 
—‘* Money in the Garden,” by P. T. Quinn, and ‘“ Gar- 
dening for Profit’? by Peter Henderson, are the best 
American books on Gardening. Either one will be 
mailed from this office for $1.50. 

Beans for Florida.—/Jas. G. 0., De Land, Fla., 
writes : Black Turtle Soup Beans are the best Bean 
for this country I have ever tried, vigorous grower 
and profuse bearer. We are eating Snap Beans at 
this season (Dec. 30,) and they do equally well in the 
heat of summer. You can recommend them. 


Drying Potatoes.—S. B. Riverside, Cal.—By a new 
process invented in California, Potatoes are pressed 
and dried so that they will keep for years without 
losing their natural flavor. The machine made for 
this purpose is capable of pressing and drying six hun- 
dred bushels of Potatoes in twenty-four hours. 

Keeping Onion Sets.—ZH. 7. #., Hightstown, N. J. 
—Sets as well as large Onions should be kept as dry 
and cool as possible, without being actually frozen, 
although they are not injured materially by frost, pro- 
vided they are not handled while frozen. If spread 
on a tight barn floor and covered thickly with chaff or 
cut straw they will keep well till spring. 

Hardy Grapes.—WV. N., Springfield, Mass.—At the 
fall exhibition of the Southern Ulster Horticultural 
Society, which comprises among its-territory the cele- 
brated Hudson River Grape Regions, first prizes were 
| awarded to the Duchess for the best hardy white 
Grape for general cultivation and market ; the Bright- 
on for the best hardy red Grape, and the Concord for 
the best hardy black Grape. 


Preserving Posts.—2. //., Holyoke, Mass.—To pre- 
serve posts for trellises or fences, and poles as long as 
possible, the part which is to be in the ground and a 
few inches above it should be charred and then, 
before they are entirely cooled, soaked with coal tar. 
The charring process alone is worse than useless, 
and coal tar applied to uncharred wood cannot pen- 
etrate sufficiently to become preservative. 


Plant for Name.—/. J. @. Baltimore, Md.—So far 
as it is possible to analyze so imperfect a specimen as 
the one sent, we should determine the plant to be 
Rudbeckia fulgens —Cone Flower— which grows in 
dry soil from Pennsylvania to Kentucky and south- 
ward, and although it may be rare in your immediate 
locality, is common throughout that region. The spe- 
cies hirta, which closely resembles it, is a common 
weed throughout the eastern states, and was much 
used by the ladies of New York for belt bouquets dur- 
ing the past summer, when it was sold in bunches on 
the street for a few cents. We would hardly feel justi- 
fied in recommending you to grow the flowers for mar- 
ket, as from what we saw of them, the supply already 
exceeds the demand; the experiment on a small 
scale could not-entail much loss, and should you 
make it we would be pleased to hear the result. We 
think you have been misinformed as to the prices the 
| Field Daisy (Leucanthemum vulgare) brought in Bos- 
ton, last summer. Here, in New York, at least, five 
cents bought a good-sized bunch of them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mistakes will Happen.—An exchange prefaces 
Whittier’s beautiful Hymn, written for the American 
Pomological Society, thus : 

“The following hymn, written for the occasion by 
Mr. John G. Whittier, was sung to the tune of ‘Old 
Lang Syne’ at the banquet of the American T heologi- 
cal Society in Boston.”’ 


Winter Reading. — Rey. E. P. Roe says, with 
| much truth, that ‘‘ country residents may do more to 
increase their crops by judicious reading in their arm- 
chairs, before a winter fire, than by months of un- 
skillful and ignorant toil.’’ 

Keeping Vegetables in Moss.—Professor Beal 
recommends to pack Celery and other vegetables in 
damp moss, for keeping through winter. It is said 
that vegetables thus packed will not only keep a long 
time but retain their flavor and quality so well that 
they can hardly be distinguished from fresh ones. 

Vegetables in Paris.—The consumption of vege- 
tables in Paris last year was 1,027,000,000 pounds, 
which with a population of two millions or more 
makes the quantity used per capita about’one and 
a half pounds per day. 


Grapes and Malaria.—Those localities may gen- 
erally be considered safe for the Grape in which there 
are no miasmatic influences. When malaria and fever 
prevail there is no safety for the crop, as the vine 
seems to be as susceptible to such influences as are 
human beings.—Prof. G. Husmann. 


“Swet Vilinches.” — What might that be, we 
' thought, a few days ago, when we saw a peddler’s 


| wagon, with this mysterious sign affixed, pass our 
office. Presently the wagon stopped and the vender 
/ commenced to sell some fine Oranges to the passers 
| by. This naturally led to-a clue and we surmised that 
| the words stood for ‘‘Sweet Valencias” (Valencia 
| Oranges), and that the vender, in connection with 
selling Oranges, was endeavoring to introduce a new 
system of phonetic spelling of his own invention. 


Local Lightning.—The San Francisco Chronicle 
says: ‘There is a tract of country in Butte County, 
Cal., about fifteen miles long by half a mile in width, 
where lightning strikes trees nearly every time astorm 
passes over. Outside of this strip there is no such 


damage. The line can be plainly traced by dead tim- 
ber. As many as three fires have been caused by 


lightning in this tract in one single storm.” 


Petroleum Against Scale Insects.—Petroleum is 
an infallible specific against insects of every kind, but 
when applied in its crude state, proves generally inju- 
rious to Roses and other shrubs. It has been stated 
that mixed with castor oil it loses none of its efficacy 
to destroy the scale insects, while it is rendered more 
harmless to the tender parts of the plants and on the 
whole proves rather advantageous to the health of 
the plants. In applying it, in either form, care must 
be taken not to let it come in contact with the roots 
of plants. 


Length of Roots.—The old idea that the roots of 
trees do not extend farther from the stem than the 
branches is rapidly disappearing. J.J. Thomas says: 
A rule adopted by old writers gave the length of the 
roots as equal to the length of the branches above. 
It is safe to say that this rule does not indicate gener- 
ally more than a tenth of the ground which the entire 
roots really occupy. The truth is that they are usu- 
ally longer on each side than the entire hight of the 
tree. A tree thirty feet high forms a circle of roots 
more than sixty feet in diameter. It is therefore use- 
less to cultivate a small circle around the stem of a 
tree only. 


A Five Hundred Dollar Bouquet.—It is stated 
that some one who had more money than brains paid 
$500 for a single bouquet which he presented to Miss 
Neilson. It contained two hundred Marshal Neil 
Rose buds, costing then from 75 cents to $1 a piece. 

Some favorites of the stage receive sometimes 
twenty and more bouquets in one evening, and to dis- 
pose of this floral avalanche, it is not an uncommon 
custom for the maids of these actresses to sell the 
bouquets back again to the venders, who re-sell them 
the same evening in front of the theatre, probably to 
be thrown before the foot-lights again and repeat the 
circuit. 

The Largest Farm in the World.—Mr. Oliver 
Dalrymple’s ‘‘ Bonanza” farm, in Dakota, of 30,000 
acres, with 800 horses and mules and 800 men as a 
working force, is often described as the largest farm 
in the world, and, for all we know, it may be at pres- 
ent ; but compared with some of the ancient farms it 
is a mere fhea-bite. 4 

Ninus inherited from his father, Nimrod, a farm as 
big as a good sized western state, with 120,000 cattle, 
14,000 slaves, and about $600,000,000 as working capi- 
tal, all of which he doubled before his death. Cyrus, 
the King of Persia, had at one time, 30,000 horses, 40,- 
000 cattle, 200,000 sheep, 15,000 asses, and 25,000 slaves. 
and three thousand million dollars spare cash besides, 
This is what may be called ‘‘ farming under easy cir- 
cumstances.”” 

The Macadam and Telford Roads.—The Mac- 
adam patent road has uniformly broken stone from 
top to bottom. The Telford patent has large stone at 
the bottom, preferably long, and placed largest ends 
downwards. The Central Park practice, since imi- 
tated everywhere, was to use Macadam only six or 
eight inches deep on those portions of the Park where 
the bottom was sand or earth which is not changed 
by water, and to use the Telford about two feet deep 
on all those portions where clay occurred. All roads 
must be rolled with a filling of finer broken stuff or 
gravel at the extreme top; otherwise the broken 
stones would move under the rollers, and under the 
wheels of heavy carriages. A test of good condition 
is to put lumps of trap or other hard rock on the fin- 
ished surface, and to move a heavy steam roller over 
it. It must crush the loose stone without indenting 
the road. 

Broken pieces about two inches square could be 
produced much more cheaply, and singularly were 
much more valuable, for repairing roads than finer 
broken material. It must be understood that there 
is a finer packing of gravel between the stones at and 
near the surface in all cases.—Samuel S. Marsden, be- 
Sore the Polytechnic Association of the American Insti- 
tute. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
America. Contains sixteen large pages of closely printed 
matter, relating to the cultivation of FLOWERS, FRUITS, 
and VEGETABLES, to the LAWN, GREENHOUSES, and 
all other branches of HORTICULTURE in their varied 
departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 


This Popular Magazine, formerly published as a Quar- 
terly, is now published asa Monthly, and will appear 
about the first of every month. 


As a special inducement we offer to every subscriber, 
as a premium, the choice of one packet of any one of the 
following seeds, with directions for culture : 


Wild Garden Seeds, a packet containing a mixture of | 


upward of one hundred varieties Flower Seeds, sufficient 
for a square rod of ground. 


Improved German Ten-Weeks Stock. 
flowers are far too little known in our gardens, and we 


hope by offering them among our premiums to introduce | 


these floral gems to many of our readers. 


May-Flower Tomato. Anew variety now offered for the 
firsttime. The great excellence of this seedling has been 
indorsed by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in 
awarding it the first prize for the best new Tomato. 


Bliss’s American Racer Pea. A quarter-pint packet. We 
have grown this new Pea for several years on our experi- 
mental grounds, and consider it one of the earliest, most 
productive, and best Peas known. Our stock of seed is 
as yet too limited to enable us to offer it for sale, yet we 
are so strongly convinced of its superior value that we 
offer it as a premium—the only way in which it can be 
obtained—to our subscribers, trusting that it will prove 
as valuable an addition to the list of new Pecetabled as 
the American Wonder Pea, offered by us last season. 


Any subscriber who sends, with his own, an additional 
subscription—not necessarily from the same post-office— 
may select for himself two premium packages, and the 
entire set of four kinds when two additional subserip- 


tions are sent. 
Address, B.K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 


34 Barclay Street, New York. 


1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. 
Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved va- 
rieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Culture, 
consisting of Carrots, Mangel wurzel, and Sugar 
Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass Seeds, 
ete. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and cther Requi- 
sites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in 


gh dliss Ss GARDEN By ELD 'AN ) 


HAND 00K" FLOWER SEED,PLANTs 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 

150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE. 50 pages. Avaluable treatise on the Potato, 
and descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


BNEW (7 ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
FRU &” SHRUBS, ROSES. 1882. 


Besides the largest and most complete general 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., 
in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties. 
New Abridged Catalogue mailed free to all who 


Address ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
Pa ae 


KISSENA NURSERIES. 


| Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, Hardy and_ Green- 
| house Azaleas, Camellias, Roses, Purple Beech, in large 
| quantities. 
| Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines. 

Price Lists free. 


PARSONS & SONS CO., 


(LIMITED,) 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


apply. 


SHAFFER’S COLOSSAL, 
LOST RUBIES, SOUHEGAN, 


GREGG, and CUTHBERT 
| RASPBERRIES. 


MANCHESTER, BIDWELL, 


AND OTHER STRAWBERRIES, 


These beautiful | 


Also new Grapes. Choice Plants, Vines and Trees for 
| sale. New Catalogue. profusely illustrated, free ; also 
sample copy of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. Address 


GREEN’S NURSERIES, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
good grape regions, are wanted 


to plant vineyards of this most 


promising of all grapes, to whom special inducements 
will be given, and payment of vines made contingent 
upon production of fruit. Address 


| THE NIAGARA GRAPE CO., 


Lockport, N. Y. 


The New White Grape. 


MANCH 


ESTER 


Strawberry. 


> CaTALoGuE OF THIS BERRY—FREE. 
Souhegan & Cuthbert Raspberries, special- 
ties. 13 New Grapes, Hybrid Pears, &c. 
Lovett’s Small Fruits are the best. 
The Catalogue, richly illustrated (colored 
plates), tells how to get and grow them. 
The MOST BEAUTIFUL and USEFUL Small 
Fruit Catalogue ever published. 


J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


SOQUHECAN 


Raspberry. 


t assort= 
Guarantee 
satisfaction. Stock comprises all desirable varieties. Only 
m tare plants sent. Our new Ilustrated Hand-Book, 
sent free, contains name and description of each plant, with 
instractions for successful cultivation, Don’t purchase plants 
else chere before sending for our new s OOK 
All lovers of flowers should have our HAND B 

Every buyer of cheap plants should have it. Every one want- 
ing new and choice plants should send for our Hand-Book, 

HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, West Chester, Pa. 


HALE | 


BROS., So. Glastonbury, 
Ct., are head-quarters, BIG 


Currants, 


Grapes & Trees. M AN C H ESTE as Cres- 


| ce nt, perfect form, good flavor, firm as Wilson, beautiful 


colored plate, showing AND one foot of row in full 
| fruiting, sent free. 


, Also, cut of new 
Raspberry, ripens one week before Doolittle, 
| and twice as productive. 


| HALE BROTHERS, SOUHEGAN. 


South Glastonbury, Conn. 
| = AF 
{50 


post-pd. 2 sets 25c, 


A few responsible persons in | 


BERRIES 


and send free Catalogue of the best Strawberry on earth. 
Productive 


Elegant Needle- work Patterns, for all 
kinds of Embroidery and Lace-work, with dia- 
grams showing how to make the stitches, lic., 
PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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The Best Vines and Berry Plants 


ARE THE CHEAPEST. 
The Best Varieties and one of the Best Places 


to get them is of 


E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


Catalogues free. Mention this 


paper. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


| ——FOR 1882—— 


MAILED FREE TO ALL. 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 


LILIES, 
GLADIOLI, , 
ROSES, 


And novelties in SEEDLING GEFRANIUMS and other 
| Greenhouse Plants. 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 
QUEENS, Nay: 


20 years’ X-Perience. 


| 


| THE STOCK OF THE NEW AND POPULAR 
WHITE GRAPE, 


“Golden” Pocklington, 


Is controlled by 


GEO. A. STONE, Nurseryman, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Special inducements to the Trade to handle it. 
Fine Stock of 


‘““AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII.” 


Our New Journar is of interest to every Farmer, 
Market Gardener, Trucker, Nurseryman, Fruit Grower, 
Stock Raiser and Florist; and of benefit to their wives 


and children 
| SINCE we cannot properly describe itin this 

> limited space, we desire to send a 
copy free to all who read this advertisement. It will 
| explain its own merits better than we can, and you can 
| judge for yourself. To get the sample number send your 

éddress now to CHILD BROS, & CO,, 
Publishers of the FARM AND GARDEN 


at 
J 7- S EF > she, 
No, 275 5. Fourrn Sr., PHmapevpuia, 


52d Year 


OF 


ODEY’S 


LADY'S BOOK, 


$2 


Subscriptions will be received at this Office in 
Clubs with The American Garden. 


Also, a 


PER 
YEAR, 


AND 
Onn eay 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN and GODEY’s LADY’s Book 
for One Year at $2.50. 


SRE THE CONTENTS FOR 1889, 


A Complete Novel in Every Number. 
Nearly 1200 pages of first-class Literary Matter. 
12 Steel Plate Engravings of Beautiful and 
Original Subjects. 
12 Double-Page Elegantly Colored Fashion Plates. 
24 Pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
900 Wood Engravings, Illustrating Art, Sci- 
ence and_ Fashion. 
12 Large Diagram Patterns 
Children’s Dresses. 
12 Architectural Designs for Suburban, Sea- 
side and City Homes. 
200 or more Original Recipes for Family Use. 
And the usual Original Department Matters, 
which have made Godey’s Lady’s Book so ta- 
mous. fife 
A full coups of first-class Contributors. 
Any newsdealer will sell you a copy, or you can write 
to the publishers. 
Twenty Cents for a Sample Copy. 
Remit) by money order, or draft on Philadelphia or 
New York, or by registered letter payable to 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK PUB. GO. (Limited), 


1006 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Ladies’ and 
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NEW VARIETIES OATS 


PRINGLE’S | 


Mr. C. G. Pringle, the well-known successful hybridi- 
izer, to whose eftorts we are indebted for the celebrated 
Champlain and Defiance Wheats, has been successful in | 
imparting important improvements to another cereal. 
We have purchased the entire stock of this promising 
novelty, and now offer for the first time Pringle’s 
Hybridized Excelsior Hulless Oats. ‘ ; 

With*a view to impart to the hulless species the size of 
plant, vigorous habit, and productiveness of one or other | 
of the favorite hulled sorts, Mr. Pringle, amongst other | 
experiments hybridized the well-known Excelsior. Oats | 
with the Chinese Hulless, and the experiment proved 
highly successful, the result being the variety now 
offered. 

For further particulars see our Illustrated List of nov- 
elties, mailed free to all applicants. | 

Price: By mail, one pound, 60 cents, three pounds, | 
$1.50. By express. at expense of purchaser, $2.50 per 
peck, $7 per bushel of 32 lbs. 


RUSSIAN WHITE OATS. 


Very prolific, straw stiff and free from Rust. Highly | 
recommended by every one who has given them a trial. 


CHALLENGE. 


Anew English variety, thus described by the raisers : 
This splendid White Oat is rapidly superseding all the 
older varieties, being unrivalled for productiveness and | 
fine quality. It possesses long, upright, stout straws, | 
with neat panicle completely covered with close set 
grains, the latter plump, heavy and of excellent quality, | 
hence they are great favorites in the stable. By mail, 
one pound, 50 cents; three pounds, $1.00; per peck, 75 
cents ; bushel, $2.00. 


MOLD’S ENNOBLED BLACK TARTARIAN, 


Another English variety, and one of the most prolific 
of all Black Oats. It has attained an extraordinary repu- 
tation wherever it has been grown. It is well known 
and appreciated over a widely extended area, and the re- 

orts of it are highly satisfactory. By mail, one pound, | 
50 cents ; three pounds, $1.00 ; per peck, 75 cents ; bushel, | 


$2.00. . 
3. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay St., New York. 


MATTHEWS’ 


The standard of America. 

Admitted by leading Seeds- 
men and Market Gardeners {{ 
everywhere to be the most per- 
fect and reliable Drill in use. 
Send for circular. Manufac- == 5 
tured only by pena: ace 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. | 
POCKLINGTON GRAPE. » 
This Grape is a seedling from Concord, and was raised 

from seed by Mr. John Pocklington of Washington 
county, N. Y., in an elevated, cold, late locality; the vines | 
there have always proved themselves to be THOROUGHLY 
HARDY, both in wood and foliage. 

The vine is a strong grower, in appearance almost iden- 
tical with the Concord, HAVING LARGE, THICK, LEATH- 
ERY FOLIAGE, and, like that well-known variety, never | 
mildews—either in foliage or fruit. 

The fruit is of alight golden yellow, covered with fine | 
ploom ; bunches very large. sometimes shouldered ; ber- 
ries round, very large, and thickly set on the bunch; 
quality better than the Concord in its best state. 

When fully ripe it is clear, juicy,and sweet to the center, 
with very little or no pulp; slightly musky, but not un- 
pleasant: _Ripens with the Concord, and eventually, will 
prove to be the White Grape for the million—both 
for MARKET AND HOME USE—and is adapted to succeed 
in all sections of the country. | 

At the New York State Fair, held in Rochester, Sep- | 
tember, 1877, it was greatly admired, and the committee, | 
of whom M. B. Bateham of Painesville, O. (the acknowl- | 
edged Downing of the West), was chairman, pronounced | 
it the very Grape we have all been so anxiously looking for so 
long. 

Mr. Thomas Meehan, editor of the Gardeners’ Monthly, 
October 14, 1879, writes : ‘I find your plants of the Pock- 
lington Grape are growing finely. It is one of the best 
growers we have. From what I have seen of it, it isa 
very promising variety.” : 

The American Agriculturist says of it : ‘Of much better 
quality than Concord ; intensely sweet, and less of the | 
Labrusea quality in the taste than in the smell. The 
berry adheres well to the stalks, and has every appear- 
ance of being a good keeper. ‘The great size and copious 
bloom make this Grape most attractive to the eye.” 


SEED | 
DRILL. ~ 


The following First Premiums have been awarded | 
to the Pocklington Grape : 
Western New York Fair, 1878. 
Provincial Exposition, Toronto, 1879. 
Dominion Exhibition, Ottawa, 1879. 
Western New York Fair, 1879. 
Geneva, N. Y., Fair, 1880. 
Western New York Fair, 1880. 
Provincial Exhibition, Toronto, 1880. 


And many County Fairs. | § 


Price, by mail or express, for choice One-Year-Old Vines, 
$1.05 each ; $15.00 per dozen. A few Two-Year-Old Vines 
at $2.00 each. 


BRB. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York, 


BRAZILIAN ORCHIDS. 


Being established in business in the city of Para, lam 
prepared to fill orders for Orchids indigenous to the Ama- 
zonian Valley, such as Cattleyas, Oncidiums, Stanhopeas, 
Galendras. Lists and prices on application. 


EDWARD S. RAND, Jr., 


Para, Brazil. 


For sowing all kinds of small Gar- 
den Seeds, with accuracy and dis- 
patch. It is easily operated by alady 
or a child of ordinary intelligence, 
with a little practice. 

Its cost is trifling compared with 


use. The saving in time and seeds 
will undoubtedly repay the outlay 


construction 
is so simple, 
that it is not 
liable to get 
out of order. 
Descriptive 
Circulars 
mailed to all 
applicants. 
Price, $1.25 
each. Sent by 
mail, post 
paid, to any 
address, for 
$1.50. A lib- 
eral discount 
to agents. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Money refunded if don’t suit. Neat, strong, durable. 
All that can be desired. 


eulars. 


Send for large descriptive cir- 


BATTERSON. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


N. D. 


New Varieties Potatoes. 


BROWNELL’S BEST, 
EARLY HOUSEHOLD. 


Warieties of 1881. 


EXTRA EARLY PEACH BLOW, 
ADIRONDACK, WHITE STAR, 

AMERICAN MAGNUM BONUM, 

QUEEN OF THE VALLEY, 
AMERICAN GIANT. 
For description and price of the above, send for our 
IWustrated Potato Catalogue, 48 pages, which contains 
much useful matter upon their culture. Mailed to all 
applicants inclosing 10 cents, regular customers free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


THE ISBELL MOLE-TRAP. 


IT NEWER FAILS. 


Having been thoroughly convinced of the 
pressing need of some device for catching and 
destroying the under-ground mole, which is 
overrunning cemeteries, parks, lawns and gar- 
dens, no labor, experiment or expense has been 
spared in inventing and perfecting a trap which 
we do not hesitate to say will effectually meet 
the demand. 

It is acknowledged by all who have given it a 
trial as the best device ever invented for the 
purpose. When properly set it never allows 
the mole to escape, and no skill is required in 
setting it. Z 
Ms, Nothing but asmall wooden pin is visible in 

\N the track, which the mole is sure to run against, 
BIW the Sup bier touch springing the trap, which 
never fails to catch and kill the mole. 


: PRICE, $2.00 EACH. 
Sent to any address, by express, on receipt of price, by 


_B, K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


the advantages resulting from its | 


in the planting of a single week. Its | 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


qeterson's stlagazine. 


JANUARY NUMBER Now READY. 


GREAT OFFERS FOR 1882. 


Full-Size Paper Patterns. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest of the 
ladies’ books. It gives more for the money and combines 
greater merits than any other. It has the 


BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, F 
BEST COLORED FASHIONS 
BEST DRESS PATTERNS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST MUSIC, ETC., ETC. 


_Its immense circulation and long-established reputa 
tion enable its proprietor to distance all competition. In 
1882 it will contain a brilliant series of 


dplendidly Illustrated Articles. — 


The stories, novelettes, etc., in ‘‘ Peterson ” are admit- 
ted to be the best published. All the most popular female 
writers contribute to it. In 1882 about a hundred original 
stories will be given, and in addition Six CopyRIGHT 
NOVELETTES. The 


COLORED STEEL FASHION PLATES 


in ‘‘ Peterson ” are ahead of all others. These plates are 
engraved on steel, TWICE THE USUAL SIZE, and are un- 
equalled for beauty. They will be superbly colored. 
Also, a FULL-SIZED PAPER PATTERN fora dress every 
month. Also, Household and other receipts ; articles on 
Art Embroidery, Flower Culture ; in short, everything 
interesting to ladies. 


TERMS (always in advance), #2.00 A YEAR. 
(Ge- UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. _&] 


With a costly steel engraving, 
“ Hush ! Don’t Wake them,” or 
a handsome photorraey Album 
for getting up the club. 

With an extra copy of.the Mag- 
azine for 1882, as a premium, to 
the pereon getting up the club. 
With both an extra copy of the 
Magazine for 1882, and the large 
steel engraving, or Photograph 
Album, to the person getting 
up the club. 


2 Copies for #%3.50 if 
3 0 “4.50 | 


4 Copies for %6.50 § 
6 oe 9.00 ] 


5 Copies for #8.00 
7 se “© 10.50 


For Larger Clubs Still Greater Inducements. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE and THE AMERICAN GAR- 
| DEN, one year, $2.50. 
Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
em aed sent gratis, if written for, to get up 
clubs 


300% 


‘hoice Poetical Selections for Autograph Al- 
bums, neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto Verses, 
and 25 popular Songs, all for ibe DOEE aid. 

PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND 
| ' AND GUIDE. 


A valuable Book of over 200 pages solid Reading mat- 
ter, from the pens of the best writers of the day, devoted 
to the Interests of Farmers, Stock Breeders, Poultry 
Fanciers, Dairymen, Bee Culturists, Gardeners, the 
Fireside, ete. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, POST-PAID. 


Sold by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Small Fruit Plants, 


GROUND-LAYER PLANTS. 


| 50 cents per dozen, sent by mail, post-paid; $1.00 per hun- 
dred, expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Grape Vines. 
(> Catalogue mailed free to all applicants. Address 


F. M. HEXAMER, 
NEW CASTLE, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. 


DEFIANCE, very hardy and productive, bush., $5.50 


“c 


CHAMPLAIN, a red, bearded variety, fine, 5.50 
WHITE RUSSIA, tH 2.50 
SPRING RYE, oe 1.75 


3 Ibs. either of the above varieties mailed, post-paid, for $1. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, New York. 
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HE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


NEW EARLY TOMATO. 


MAYFLOWER. 


In this new seedling variety, originated by Mr. F. H. | 
Hosford, of northern Vermont, which we have the pleas- 
ure of introducing this season, all the qualities desirable 
in a Tomato are combined in a degree not heretofore at- | 
tained. It is the earliest large Tomato cultivated, ripen- 
ing but a few days later than “ Little Gem,” and averag- 
It is of 
that glossy, bright red color so desirable in a market 


ing in size about one-third larger than “ Acme.” 


Tomato, and ripens so evenly and perfectly up.to the 
Its 
shape is perfect, globular slightly flattened, and perfectly | 


stem, that it presents a most beautiful appearance. 


smooth; flesh solid, unusually free from seeds, and of a 
pure, rich flavor. In productiveness it is not excelled by 
any other sort, bearing full crops until killéd by frost. | 
Its skin is firm and smooth, indicative of the best ship- | 


ping qualities. A box of them which, after having been 


roughly handled during a long journey, was exhibited by 
us at the last Grand Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, held at Boston in connection with 
the Exhibition of the American Pomological Society, was 
awarded the first prize as the best seedling. Price, 25 
cents per packet; five packets, $1.00. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, New York. 


5 fc Violet from Mother’s Grave,” and 49 other 
15 populas Songs, words and music entire, all for | 
5c. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 


EXRA CHOICE GERANIUM SEEDS. 


We have succeeded in saving a limited quantity of seed 
from a very superior collection, and we confidently offer 
it as being of a quality that cannot be surpassed. Only 
such plants as were perfect in every feature were select- 
ed for seed, and all were artificially fertilized with the 
greatest care. We believe the double will produce from 
75 to 90 per cent. of double-tlowering varieties, while the 
single will retain all the excellence of the parent plants. | 


| 
DOUBLE GERANIUM.—Per pkt. (of 20 seeds), 50 cents. | 
SINGLE GERANIUM.—Per pkt. (of 25 seeds), 50 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


USE IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


It will cost only from 14 to 1 cent per day for every 15 | 
fowls. It will keep them in fine condition and make 
them lay eggs. 

Packages mailed for 50c. and $1.00; by express or 
freight, 6 lb. boxes, $2.00; and 25 1b. kegs, $6.25. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS: B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York ; 
J.C, Long, Jr. New York: Greensfelder Bros., St. Louis; | 
McCarthy & Osborn, Denver, Col.; O. H. Leach & Co., 
Boston ; Benson, Maule & Co., Philadelphia; Geo. A. 
Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh ; Devlin & Hutton, New Castle, 
Penn.; Geo. G. Wickson, San Francisco, Cal. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


} 
| 
| 
PROPRIETORS. | 


| MERIT” and ** GREAT EXCELLENCE.” 


‘SEED DRILL, 


Simple 


THE NEW YORK 


With all of Matthew’s latest improvements, and made under his personal supervision. 
and perfect in operation. Local Agents wanted. Price $12. Address, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 


THE PLANET JR. GOODS. 


In preparing our new goods for 1882, we have added to our list a number = 
of ingenious and successful CARDEN TOOLS. so proven by numerous (¥F 
tests this year. Weare also getting ready a much larger and more com- 
plete descriptive catalogue than any we have heretofore issued. This will_. 
be full of valuable information to every one who tills the soil for profit, and 


= peed 
CO., 127 and 129 Catharine St., Philadelphia. 


CHILDS’ BOOK OF LILIES. — 


A neat and beautifully illustrated pamphlet giving complete descriptions and 
mode of cultivating 200 species and varieties of Lilies, (all the known kinds). It 
tells how to plant, when to plant; all about collecting and keeping, toreing, 
blight, ete. It gives a complete description of each variety—height, color, time 
of bloom, nativity and any peculiarity it may have as regards culture. Lilies are 
of very easy culture when their requirements are fully understood, The reason 
why so many failis for want of knowledge concerning their treatment. This 
work is calculated to supply the long felt need, and is worth ten times its price to 
all who are interested in this most beautiful class of flowers. 

PRICE, POST-PAID 15 CTS. TWo CoPIEs, 25cTS. Postage Stamps Accepted, 

Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
QUEENS, N. Y. 


BUREKA POST-HOLE DIGGER. 
THE ONLY PERFECT DIGGER IN THE MARKET. 


When the Utility of this Digger is Known, no 
Farmer, Nurseryman, Railroad or Telegraph 
Company will do without it. 


The GRAND MEDAL and DIPLOMA at the Centennial Exposition, and the 
only medal given a Post-Hole Digger, were awarded us for ‘* DISTINGUISHED 
We have exhibited the Digger at sev- 
eral State and County Fairs, and have never failed to receive the prize wherever 
exhibited. 

This tool has been thoroughly tested during the past three years, and as yet 
no place has been found where it has failed to do its work satisfactorily. The 
principle on which it works prevents adhesion in sticky soils, hence it alway 
works free and easy ; no clogging, no knee work, no backache. It is 
superior to all Plungers, Augers, and Boring Machines, as it works 
equally well in stony, sandy, and clay soils. Quicksand under water is 
as certainly handled and removed as though no water existed. Hundreds have 
used them for setting curbs in wells where there was quicksand. For setting 
out trees, and transplanting it is unequaled ; also for cleansing out wells, 
and for tiling. Nahe ; 

The length of the steel blade is nine inches, and the extreme length of the 
tool five feet ; weight only eight pounds. 

Descriptive circulars mailed tree. Price, %3.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, New York. 


For sale by 


WARREN HOE. 


It is perfectly adapted for Field, Nursery or Garden. Is superior to 
any other hoe at all work for which a hoe is intended, such as Pulverizing, 
Planting, Hilling, Weeding, Scraping, Chopping out, ete. They are made 
of Solid Cast Steel, with Trowel temper, and warranted not to break with 
fair usage. No farmer or gardener can afford to do without them, and 
spend their time and strength on the old hoe. You may not like the looks 
of them at first, they being so different from the hoe we have been using 
for thirty years ; but use it until you become accustomed to it, and twice 
its cost will not get you to do without. 

It has two sharp edges on either side, extending to the point, making 
acutting surface of 16 to 18 inches. 

Has a draw cut on the principle of a scythe, or as you would hold your 
knife or any cutting tool, and cuts to the des/ advantage. . 

Will scour in any soil, because it has curves like the mold-board of a 
steel plow. 

Cannot well break, as central ridge is great support. 

Prices, No. 1, Ladies’ and Garden Hoe, $1.00 each ; No. 2, Garden and 
Field Hoe, $1.25 each ; No. 3, Field Hoe, $1.25 each. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES. 


For Early Potatoes, Vegetables and General Crops. 


TOBACCO AND FRUITS. 


Messrs. G. H. & J. H. HALE, Proprietors of the “ Elm Fruit Farm,” South Glastonbury, Conn., write, November 7, 1881: ‘‘ Have tested almost every manure used in 
the Connecticut Valley for tobacco-growing, and if next spring we were to plant twenty acres of tobacco every acre of it would be manured with the Mapes Tobacco Manure 
(Connecticut Brand). Any one opposed to the use of commercial fertilizers is cordially invited to visit our fruit-farm of fifty acres, on which nothing else has been used for 
five years, and we think none will be, so long as we can get as good results as at present.” 


TOBACCO AND CORN. 


J. E. WIGHT & SON, North Hatfield, Mass., write, November 11, 1881: ‘“‘ We have used the Mapes Tobacco Fertilizer for the past three years on one acre of poor land, 
and can say that 1,600 lbs. per acre has produced better tobacco than where we have used eight cords of stable manure to the acre. We sweat our tobacco and sell to the man- 
ufacturers, and have always been able to obtain a higher price for the fertilized tobacco than for the manured tobacco. Wealso used the Mapes Corn Fertilizer, forty dollars’ 
worth on four acres, and harvested 500 bushels of ears of sound corn—soil light, and has been cropped with corn and rye for the past twenty years, and has received no 


manure for ten years.” 
POTATOES AND CORN. 


Messrs. E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, Proprietors of the Chestnut Hill Nurseries, Montclair, N. J., December 27, 1881, writes : ‘‘ We have kept no record that will show in 
figures the comparative results from the use of the Mapes Complete Manures. For several years, however, our potato and corn crops have been grown by the use of the 
Mapes Complete Manures alone, and the yields have invariably been more than satisfactory. We have found it 7mpossible to obtain smooth potatoes on our soil by using barn-yard 
manure, but since we have been using the Mapes Potato Manure we have experienced no further trouble. The fact that we continue to use an increased quantity of the Mapes 
Manures each year, is good evidence that we think well of them, and we unhesitatingly recommend them to farmers,” 


SWEET CORN, POTATOES, CABBAGES AND GREEN PEAS. 


R. F. SCHWARZ, Analomink, Monroe Co., Penn., October 28, 1881, reports : “Sweet Corn.—600 lbs. per acre of the Mapes Corn Manure. Yield was 27,000 good ears 
on one anda half acres. From five tons of wood ashes (tannery ashes) per acre, yield was not one-third as many marketable ears. Yield from natural soil was only 500 good 
ears on one-fourth acre. Potatoes.—x800 Ibs. per acre of the Mapes Potato Manure. Yield 160 bushels per acre. Yield from natural soil 50 bushels per acre. Cabbages. 
—1,000 Ibs. per acre of the Mapes Complete Manure. Out of 8,000 plants there were not 200 plants that did not head. The heads were larger and the yield much better than where 
stable manure (20 tons per acre) was used alongside. Green Peas.—i00 lbs. per acre of the Mapes “ A” Brand. Yield was 195 bushels of green peas on one and three- 
fourths acres.—The extraordinary drought of the past season has prevented the Mapes Manures from giving the best effect, particularly on late crops.’ 


Extract from the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, February, 1882. 


«Among the makers of fertilizers ‘The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company’ early took the ground that the proper way to build up a reputation was to court 
analyses of their fertilizers. We have recently been shown the returns of some THIRTY ANALYSES, made at different experiment stations. The samples were in part sent 
by farmers and in part were taken by representatives of the stations from stock on sale. IN NO CASE DID THE PERCENTAGES OF THE VALUABLE CONSTITUENTS FALL 
SHORT OF THE AMOUNT CLAIMED. The valuation at the stations, as calculated from the analysis, averaged for the whole $1.15 PER TON HIGHER THAN THE SELLING 
PRICE. Some samples were worth rather more, and some a little less, but the average is as above stated. It is but proper to add that the results obtained by the tobacco 
growers in Connecticut, the growers of asparagus, cauliflowers and other ‘ truck’ on Long Island, and the potato and wheat farmers of New Jersey, all show that the plants 
find in the fertilizers the value indicated by the chemists.” 


SEND POSTAL FOR NEW PAMPHLET (Issued in February). 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


Agricultural Chemists, 158 Front Street, New York. 


New stock of No. 1 Peruvian Guano, “ Standard,” “ Lotos,”’ and “ Guaranteed.” Send for prices. 


‘—PRINCE’S FOUNTAIN 


Holds Ink for Fifteen —— 


OLD PE=— 
eo —_—— It has given Universal Sat- 


isfaction for the past 
Twenty-five Years. 


Hours’ Writing. 


——TESTIMONIAL.— 
OFFICE OF AMERICAN GARDEN. 


DEAR SiR: I have used your Prince’s Fountain Pen for about ten years and believe them to be the best Fountain Pen made. During this period I have tested nearly 
every pen of this description in the market, with the same result : the new pen discarded and Prince’s Pen restored to favor. There is this objection to them, however, that 
after a person has once used a Prince’s Pen he will never be satisfied with any other. Yours truly, E. W. BLISS. 


Also the iV ER RHADY FOUNTAIN GOLD PHN. 


Holds ink for ten hours’ writing. Writes at the first touch to the paper, without adjustment or preparation. Pronounced by experts to be the best Fountain Pen made. 


Send for Circular, to 
JOHN S. PURDY, 165 Fulton Street, New York. 


~The Earliest and Best Dwarf Wrinkled Pea, 


THE MOST DESIRABLE 4 


PEA EVER INTRODUCED. 


= _W. —= 


Extra Early. Requires No Bushing. Exquisite Flavor. 
‘ The best variety for forcing under glass, and the 
best for early sowing in the garden. 


(- On account of its exceedingly dwarf habit, it can be 
grown in Hot-Beds, like cucumbers or lettuce. 


This new and fine-flavored variety is a seedling, the result 
of across between the favorite varieties, Champion of Eng- 
land and Little Gem, raised by Mr. Charles Arnold, the well- 
known Canadian agriculturist. It combines all the good 
qualities of both of its parents, with the additional ones of 
superiority in flavor to the Champion and of greater product- 
iveness than the Little Gem, besides being earlier than any 
other of the wrinkled varieties. Peas planted June 5th were 
ready for the table in thirty-three days from date of planting. 
On good soil, each vine will average twelve pods, and each 
pod six peas. Twenty-seven to forty-one pods have been 
counted on some vines,and nine large peas in some of the 
pods, and every pod is well filled. The vine grows from 
eight to ten inches high, according to the soil and season. 
Having full confidence in the superiority of this variety, we 
bought the entire stock of the originator, and first offered 
them in the spring of 1878, since which they have been tested 
in various parts of the world, and have met with the unqual- 
ified approval of all who have given them atrial, For the 
past three years the demand has been far greater than the 
supply, and we have been unable to fill our orders. 

CAUTION.—As there is another pea in the market called 

« American Wonder,” be sure and call for ‘‘ BLISS’Ss AMERI- 
bulbs, and carefully tested, and we can recommend it 


| JAN NDER,” and receive no other. 
with the greatest confidence, as equal to any ever offered CAN Wo : ’ es SES AD ith aos ae : 
in this or any other market. if From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, July 14, 1881.—Your peas are woncerru, S good. ono 


— 
AISPEAS 
The Earliest Potato Known. 

A very early variety for farm and garden culture, also 
for forcing under glass; fit for the table ten or fifteen 
days before the Early Rose. Of medium size, clear white 
with the slightest tinge of red about the eyes ; flesh very 
white, fine grained, dry and of excellent flavor ; quality 
of the highest excellence. A first-class certificate was 
awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society of London, 
in 1874. A silver medal was also awarded by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. We can recommend this 
with the greatest confidence as the very best early 
variety in cultivation. 

Per pound, 50 cents ; three pounds to one address, $1.25, 
by mail, prepaid. By express or freight, charges paid by 
the purchaser, peck, $1.25 ; bushel, $3.00 5 barrel, $7.00. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. — 


Our stock of Onion Seed has been raised from selected 


Extra Early Red $0.40 ¢ ee | mean to plant another year any others, early or late. They beat the LMAO in CEU CEs and out of sight in flavor. 
Early Red, i "40 1.2! From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Pres. American Pomological Society, Ex-Pres. U. S. Agricultural Society, 
Wethersfield Large Red, 40) 1. June 30, 1881.—My AMERICAN WONDER is a wonder’, equal in sweetness and richness to the Champion of England, 
Danvers ene a Ts Nf which is all that could be desired. ; 
White Portugal, 40) T. One of our growers writes, August 25, 1881: Twenty-seven and one-sixth bushels of AMERICAN WONDER PEAS 
eee crane ak Hee | were grown from one bushel of the seed you sent, upon a trifle over an acre of ground. 

eG a e os oO. 


5 NI 1 0 t Tere ; 1 PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents ; pint, 55 cents ; quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. When delivered at 

i Siac yer, 50 cents r lb. may be de- A n 5 x = 

dena Cheminl Deloss clvon toriarwer adariitios! ee our store, or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser: one pint, 40 cents; one quart, 75 cents; half peck, 
Postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound | $2.75; one peck, $5.25. 


NIG aE foe wy BOW eigd wea tclan aN Ones B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 
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IMPORTED VEGETABLES, 

We have become so accustomed to send our 
| 
in exchange for various luxuries, that when we 
suddenly find the tables turned and are told 
that foreign countries have shipped to the port 
of New York alone over one million dollars 
worth of vegetables in one year to be paid for 
in hard cash, we can hardly believe its truth. 
Yet these are the facts and figures as they were 
kindly furnished us by Collector Robertson. 


New York in 1881, were: 


Potatoes, 785,792 bush., $446,096 
Peas and Beans, 19,582 bush., 22,913 
Various vegetables, 410,377 
Sauerkraut, 126,134 
| Total, $1,005,520 


These were of course, only the prices as in- 
| voiced, which, with transportation, duties, com- 
| missions, etc., added would at least double the 
selling prices. 

| The import duty on Potatoes is 15 cents per 
bushel; on Peas, Beans, Cabbages and other 
vegetables, 10 per cent., while 
'which is nothing but pickled Cabbage, is duty 
free. This is certainly a tariff anomaly not pro- 
motive of home industry, to make the manufac- 
tured article free while the raw product is 
taxed. 

The importations of Potatoes during January 
and February, 1882, have been considerably 
larger than in any month of the previous year, 
|and have been steadily increasing, from 2,000 
to 3,000 tons arriving every week. Neverthe- 
less the prices of Potatoes are higher now than 
they have been at any time during winter, and 
|are not likely to decrease before our markets 
can be supplied from Florida and South 
| Carolina. 

Inporters of vegetables are hopeful that this 
new dispensation may be the forerunner of a 
regular import trade in this line of products, 
and are eagerly trying to create the impression 
that European vegetables are of better quality 
than our own. Of Cauliflowers and perhaps 
Cabbages in a dry season, this may have some 
truth, as these vegetables find in the damp 
atmosphere and the drained marshes of Hol- 
|land their essential elements in high degree. 
‘But to assert the superiority of Huropean over 


sauerkraut, 


Copyright, 1882, by B. K. Biss & Sons. 


annual surplus products of the soil to Europe, | 


The imports of vegetables into the port of | 


/home-grown Potatoes is imposing boldly upon 


the credulity of those who know what a good 
Potato is. We have tasted a great many kinds 
of Potatoes from nearly every country in 
Kurope, but every new trial only confirms our 
belief that good American varieties, grown here 


/in suitable soil, with good cultivation, cannot 


be excelled, if equaled, anywhere. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, of New York, was sucha 
success as a quarterly that Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons 
will henceforth publish it as a monthly. In point of 
ability in editing, excellence of matter, and mechan- 
ical beauty, this journal heads the list of American 
horticultural publications.—Farmer's’ Review. 


Tue AMERICAN GARDEN.—This illustrated journal 
of horticulture, which has heretofore appeared asa 
quarterly, comes on the 1st of January as a monthly. 
It is edited by the veteran horticulturist, Dr. F. M. 
Hexamer, who has no superior in this country as a 
practical and scientific horticulturist. The aim of the 
editor is to furnish a monthly which will give inform- 
ation and suggestive hints, of a practical character, 
to those who have city yards and small suburban 
places with limited resources. The articles in the 
present issue are timely, well chosen, carefully writ- 
ten by persons familiar with the subjects treated. 
The low subscription price of $1 a year, will make 
this neatly dressed journal a welcome visitor to hun- 
dreds who will be instructed and interested in read- 
ing its pages.—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


THe AMERICAN GARDEN, since it came under the 
editorship of Dr. Hexamer and the control of B. K. 
Bliss & Sons, has been greatly improved, and has in 
consequence attained an extensive circulation. Its 
readers have been so entirely satisfied with it, and so 
many of them have urged its more frequent issue, 
that the publishers begin with the January number to 
make it a monthly at $1 a year. Though published by 
one of the great seed houses of the country, its read- 
ers haye a guarantee that, under the editorship of 
aman of the high character and attainments of Dr. 
Hexamer, it will never take on the form of a mere 
trade circular, but will be kept abreast of the times 
as a first-class horticultural journal. The publishers 
themselves, we are confident, have no other purpose 
than to give the patrons of THE GarpEN full and 
more than full value for their money, without seeking 
unduly to advance their mercantile interests (so 
effectively supported by the wide and gratuitous dis- 
tribution of their elegant and costly ‘* Hand-books 
and Catalogues ’’) through its columns. We do not 
know where our readers who are interested in horti- 
culture can better seek information in that depart- 
ment than by subscribing for THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
Specimen numbers will be sent free on application to 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, New York.— 
Vermont Watchman. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

In our last number we dwelled upon the im- 
portance of ‘‘fore-handedness,” and the neces- 
sity of making immediate preparations for all 
intended work. To all those who have not 
heeded our advice we renew it most urgently. 
But there is another class of people who go to 
the other extreme, who when the calendar indi- 
cates spring, when the days lengthen percept- 
ibly, and when the blue birds come and the 
robins commence to build their nests, become 
so imbued with the awakening of nature that 
they think they must help it along a little by 
making garden? Let us assure these that 
there is nothing gained by too much hurry and 
by being ahead of the season. 


Ground should never be worked before it is | 


in a fit condition. Heavy, clayey soils espe- 
cially, should never be plowed 
or spaded before they are dry 
enough not to turn up lumpy; and 
seeds should never be put in the 
ground before it is dry and warm ; 
they cannot germinate in cold, 
wet soil. Such haste results not 
only in disappointment and loss 
of the seeds, but often in serious 
deterioration of the soil during 
the entire season. 

Seeds for Hot-Beds. — The 
proper selection of varieties for 
sowing in hot-beds is generally a 
difficult task for the beginner. 
Of vegetables which are not trans- 
planted but used directly from 
the bed, we want, of course, the 
earliest kinds, and such that force 
well. 

Radishes.—Vhe French Break- 
fast is excellent and is a universal 
favorite for hot-bed culture. Harly 
Scarlet Turnip and Olive Shaped 
are hardly less valuable for this 


DAY’S EARLY SUNRISE PEA. 

This was the euphonious name on one of the 
packages of a dozen or more new English Peas 
which were tested on our experimental grounds 
last summer. The bag which contained the 
Peas bore also the following description of 
how they behaved in England: 

‘Hardy, robust in growth, and of a size and 
quality hitherto unknown among First Early 
Peas. Vine 24 feet long; very strong and vig- 
orous; pods in pairs, long, large, well-filled 
and borne in profusion throughout the entire 
length of vine. By its remarkable size, quality 
and early maturity it is calculated to supersede 
other varieties for early market, and is espe- 
cially recommended to market gardeners as the 
first and best market Pea.” 

Naturally we did not anticipate to find all 
these promises realized, but to our surprise, 
reality came much nearer to them than we dared 
to expect. It was not as early as American 


| Wonder but earlier than any other tall early 


purpose, especially the White 


Tipped sort, which has lately be- 
come popular, is very handsome 
and of the mildest flavor. 

Lettuce.—For earliest use and 
cutting without transplanting, 
Early Simpson and Early Curled 
Silesia are the most desirable, 
and when transplanted, either in 
the hot-bed or out doors they head very early, 
forming large, crisp and tender, although not 
very solid heads. For transplanting and the 
production of large, well-formed, solid heads. 
later in the season, Boston Market and Tennis 
Ball are not excelled, although the true Butter 
Lettuce is perhaps the best in quality. 

A short row of Hatra Moss Curled Parsley 
should not be forgotten, and where forcing of 
vegetables is conducted on a large scale, Harly 
Horn ovr Earliest French Foreing Carrot ; 
Early Dark Red Egyptian Beet, Karly Bush 
Beans and American Wonder Peas should 
have a place in the hot-bed. 

In the center of each sash a hill of Improved 
White Spine Cucumber and Musk-Melon— 
Christiana is one of the best—may be planted; 
these will grow without interfering materially 
with the other plants, and will, after the latter 
have been removed, occupy the entire ground, 
yielding fruit many weeks before it can be had 
out doors. A few Tomato plants may be grown 
in the same manner, if ‘‘ well pinched in.” 


DAY'S EARLY SUNRISE PEA. 


wrinkled Pea, and of unsurpassed quality. It | 
grew four feet high, had very strong and | 
healthy foliage and, when covered with its 
long, full, dark green pods, as it was for some 
time, presented a most beautiful sight. 


RAISING EARLY VEGETABLES, 

In the latitude of New York City the last 
week in March will be found sufficiently early 
enough for the amateur to start the seeds of 
early vegetables. Gardeners who have had 
some experience in the management of hot- 
beds and who raise vegetables for market, make 
preparations earlier, and to good advantage, 
but, for home use, little is gained by trying to 
force vegetables before the middle or latter 
part of this month. 

A hot-bed is, of course, the first thing neces- 
sary, but a cold frame will be found nearly as 
indispensable for properly hardening off the 
plants after they have been removed from the 
seed bed. 


| Hot-bed sashes are usually made six feet in 


length by three in width, and, for a family of 
ordinary size a frame of two sashes will be 
found sufficient, while for properly hardening 
off the plants a cold frame of four sashes will 
be required. Presuming that our hot-bed is all 
prepared and well supplied with the necessary 
straw mats or shutters, the next thing to be 
considered is the sowing of the seeds. Now it 
is the custom with many to cover the manure 
with six or eight inches of soil, and then to sow 
the seed thinly in drills. I do not like this 
method for several reasons, and instead of sowing 
in drills I use shallow boxes divided into suit- 
able sized compartments according to the num- 
ber of varieties of seeds to be sown. These 
boxes can be quickly and readily made, a 
common sized soap box will make three, of 
about two inches in depth, which will last for 
several seasons if taken care of. 

In sowing seeds in these boxes keep all those 
that require the most heat, such as Egg Plants 
Peppers etc., in a box by themselves, while those 
requiring less heat, as Cabbage, 
Lettuce, etc., should be sown in 
other boxes. The best compost 
for sowing seeds is made of one- 
half well rotted sods, and one- 
half well-rotted manure, well mix- 
ed and run through a sieve. If 
rotted sods cannot be had conven- 
iently, good garden soil will 
answer almost.as well. The boxes 
should be nearly filled with this 
compost, and evenly pressed, so 
as to present a level surface, the 
seeds should be sown thinly and 
covered to about their own depth, 
the covering should be slightly 
pressed so as to prevent the air 
from drying up the seeds. The 
box containing the seeds of Egg 
Plants, Peppers, etc., should be 
placed in the center of the frame 
or where they obtain the most 
heat. 

Water should be given when- 
ever necessary,and care should be 
taken that the plants never 
suffer for the want of it. It is an 
excellent plan in cold weather to 
heat the water just enough to 
take the chill off it. 

Air should be given on all 
mild days ; no definite rule can 
be given for the time of doing 
this, as all depends on the weath- 
er and outside temperature. While the seeds 
are vegetating it is well to cover the sash with 
a thin piece of cloth during brightsunny days 
but after the seeds are up, and air is properly 
given, there will be no necessity for shading. 

As soon as the seedling plants can be handled, 
they should be carefully taken up and trans- 
planted from one to two inches apart in other 
boxes. After this operation they should be 
kept rather close and shaded for a few days, 
or until they have taken root. As soon as they 
become well established the most hardy varie- 
ties can be removed to the cold frame, where 
air should be abundantly given them. On mild 
days the sash should be entirely removed, and 
every effort made to induce a stocky growth. 
If a person has the necessary time the plants 
will be rendered much more robust and hardy 
by being transplanted from the boxes into the 
cold frame two or three inches apart, but this is 
not absolutely necessary. The more tender 
sorts, Egg Plants, Tomatoes, Peppers, etc., 
should be permitted to remain in the hot-bed 
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until they have attained a height of from eight 
to ten inches. Previous to this, when five or six 
inches high, they may be potted off into two or 
three-inch pots, plunged in the hot-bed, and 
after a time removed to the cold frame. The 
pots will have to be turned occasionally, to 
prevent the plants from rooting into the soil. 
Egg Plants and Peppers are the most tender 


plants, and should remain under glass until | 


about the middle of May when they may be 
gradually hardened off and planted in the open 
air. 

After the boxes containing Cabbage, Lettuce, 
ete., have been removed from the hot-bed their 
places should be supplied with other boxes con- 
taining inverted sods cut in pieces about three 
inches square; on these sods may be placed the 


seeds of Cucumbers, Okra, Corn, Musk and | 


Water Melons, Lima and other Beans, covered 
slightly with the compost above referred to, 
and treated precisely as the first sowing. The 


plants will become well rooted in the sods, and | 
can be removed to the open ground without be- | 


ing checked in the least, if carefully done. 
Beets and Kohlrabi may be sown thinly in a 
box, and when large enough, transplanted to 
the open air. Sometimes I have been fortu- 
nate in obtaining a very early crop of Beets by 
this method, but occasionally they do not do 
as well as those that were sown in the open air. 
Yet I would advise to try a few rows of Beets, 
as when they succeed they are much prized. 
The Dark Egyptian is best for this purpose. 
Potatoes may also be started in these boxes, 


VERMONT CHAMPION. 


and when they have grown about an inch or 
two, they may be carefully removed and planted 
in the open ground. The Early Alpha is the 
most valuable for forcing. 

One season my fall-sown Spinach was smoth- 
ered and entirely destroyed by the ice. This 
being a serious loss to me I sowed a few boxes 


of the Round Leaf variety in a hot-bed, and as | 


soon as the plants were strong enough trans- 
planted them in rows in the open air. Whether 
it was worth all the time and trouble I could 
not say, but I do know that it did well and was 
all used up before what I sowed in the open air 
was fit to use. I never had occasion to try the 
experiment a second time, so whether this 
method would prove generally successful or not 
I am not able to decide. In growing vegetable 
and other plants in hot beds or cold frames the 
most essential point is to give them an abund- 
ance of light and air at all suitable times, to 
allow them sufficient space and ground for the 
full development of each plant, that they do 
not crowd each other, and to take every care 
that they do not become ‘‘drawn” and thus 
rendered worthless. Of not less importance is 
the judicious selection of seeds. Asa general 
rule, the most satisfactory results are obtained 
from the earliest varieties. 
Cuartes BH, PaRnen. 


ONION CULTURE. 

Onion raising in Wethersfield fifty years ago 
was conducted very differently from the pres- 
ent practice. Then seed sowers, hand cultiva- 
tors and weeders were unknown, and barn-yard 
manure and ashes were the only fertilizers used. 


|The Onions were grown on raised beds in old 


gardens year after year, by women creeping 
over them on hands and knees, sowing with 
thumb and fingers, and covering, hoeing and 
weeding by hand. Smut and maggots were 
not known, but the crop was sometimes struck 
by what was called the ‘blast,’ after begin- 
ning to bottom, which showed itself by mould, 
or fungus on the leaves, turning them black 
and stopping the growth of the Onion. 
SOIL. 

It has been found that almost any soil not 
too wet or too dry,—a light sand or stiff clay ex- 
cepted—when properly prepared and manured, 
will produce good crops of Onions in any of the 
Northern States, when not injured by maggots, 
and when good seed of a good and productive 
variety is sown at the proper time and thor- 


oughly cultivated and kept clean. 


It isa mistake to suppose that Onions suc- 
ceed better year after year, on the same ground, 
and although they do sometimes yield well in 
succession, this is owing to the high manuring 
and fine pulverization given to other previous 
crops. Many years cultivation on the same 
spot may not impoverish the land, if well ma- 
nured, but the Onions will be more likely to 
suffer injury from maggots and smut. The 
latter never attacks the crop on fresh ground. 

Potatoes, Carrots or Beets, highly manured, 
are good preparatory crops; one or two Tobacco 
crops admirably fit the ground, and it has been 
noticed that after Tobacco, Onions are less lia- 
ble to be attacked by maggots. Cabbage, 


more than any other crop, seems to unfit | 


ground for Onions, Alluvial soil washed down 
from higher ground, is very good. 
MANURE. 


The most suitable manure is old rotten cow | 


dung, coarser barn-yard or hog-pen manure 
will answer only if spread and lightly plowed 
under in the fall. 
thoroughly saturated with manure to the full 
depth of the plow, deep plowing is not advan- 
tageous. It brings the poorer soil to the top, 
and the seeds sown in it will not come up well. 
Those that do sprout make a sickly growth, 


and when their roots finally reach the manure, | 


buried deep in the ground, they grow very 
rapidly, but to no good purpose, as the season 
for their proper maturing being over, they 
make ‘‘stiff-necks” or ‘‘scallions” as they are 
called. This, late sowing and the selection of 
poor Onions for seed-raising are the principal 
causes of failure in Onion growing. 

The spring plowing should not be more than 
four or five inches deep. Peruvian guano, 
superphosphate of lime or bone dust, at the rate 
of one thousand bushels to the acre, more or less 
according to the strength of the soil, should be 
sown broadcast after the spring plowing and well 
harrowed in. It is of the greatest importance 
to break all lumps and leave the surface level 
and smooth, to accomplish which, it is generally 
necessary to work the ground with hand-rakes, 

SOWING THE SEED. 

The land being prepared, stretch a line on 
one side of the plot and, parallel with it, mark 
off in drills 14 or 15 inches apart by drawing a 
marking rake with four or five teeth, back and 
forth till finished. The best Onion growers 
now do not roll in the seed. 


Unless the land has been | 


A heavy rain 


packs the earth after it and it is much harder 
to break the crust at the first weeding than 
when covered with a light drag. 
Seed Sower” is specially adapted to sowing 
Onions at the rate of 4, 5 or 6 pounds to the 
acre, and distributes the seed so evenly that no 
thinning is required. Six pounds is about the 
proper quantity for medium sized Onions, for 
large Onions five pounds are enough. If the 
ground is infested by maggots allow one pound 
more. The last week in April or the first week 
in May is the right time to sow in Wethers- 
field, but it is always best to sow as early as 
the “ground is dry enough to be put in good 
order. In favorable weather the seed comes 
up in about ten days. Ww. G. Comsrock, 
(To be continued.) 


“* Comstocks’ 


NEW POTATOES. 
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BROWNELL’S BEST. 
The fact that most if not all varieties of Po- 
tatoes deteriorate in the course of time seems 


to be generally accepted. The duration of 
their prime varies with different kinds; in 
some it has lasted through a quarter of a 
century, while with others a few years of use- 
fulness have terminated their existence. In an 
/average varieties do not transmit their best 
qualities for more than ten years, so that if it 
were not for the indefatigable labors of en- 
thusiastic hybridizers, dating their experiments 
back to the days of Rey. Goodrich, our race of 
Potatoes would have died out ere this. 

To those interested in this subject there is a 
| peculiar charm in observing the development 
of new seedlings, and we have in this way 
grown on our experimental grounds, during a 
series of years, many thousands of seedlings, 
most of them raised by prominent Potato 
growers. 

After a few years’ trial but a small number 
are found worthy of propagation, and are 


NE 
EARLY HOUSEHOLD. 
dropped from the list. Those retained are 
planted again and subjected to further test, so 
that varieties which have been continued for 
several years generally present valuable and 
desirable qualities. Of about fifty varieties 
on final trial last’ year, we have selected as the 
best and most promising : Early Household, 
Brownell’s Best and Vermont Champion. The 
accompanying illustrations, although much re- 
duced in size, give a good idea of their rela- 
tive shape and size. To the Vermont Champion 
a first-class certificate was awarded by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England. 
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" SEASONABLE HINTS, 
Strawberries. —The frequent and sudden 
changes in temperature during the present win- 


q | 
ter have been extremely unfavorable to the sat- | 


isfactory wintering of plants not well covered, 


and on heavy soils many will be found thrown | 
raised so much that a 
considerable part of their roots became ex- | 


out of the ground, or 


As soon as the condition of the 
ground permits, such~plants should be 
re-set and kept well mulched until dan- 
ger is over, 


posed. 


From plants growing hills it is 
best not to take off the mulch at all, 


but simply to remove the 
the crowns of the plants and leave it 
alongside of the rows until the bearing 
The plants should not 
be uncovered, however, before the leaves 


covering from 


season 1S over. 


begin to grow. 

There is nothing gained by planting 
new beds before the ground is in fit con- 
dition, but it is well to make one’s plans 
and selection of varieties before hand, 
and order the plants, that no unneces- 
sary delay need occur when’ the proper 
time has arrived. 
and Blackberries may 
still be pruned and the dead canes re- 
if not Full 
directions were glven in previous num- 
These plants start so early that, 
where new plantations are intended to 
be made, it is of the utmost importance 
While Strawber- 
ries may, by pinching off all blossoms and buds, 
be planted as late asthe month of May, Rasp- 
berries have but a poor chance when planting 
is delayed beyond their proper 

Pruit 
and are 
planted after the ground is in suitable condi- 
tion the more favorable are the chances for | 
SUCCESS. 


Raspberries 
moved, done so before. 


bers. 


to plant as early as possible. 


season. 
Trees.— Tree planters become more 
more convinced that the sooner trees 


Labels.—The small wooden Jabels which are 
attached to trees received from nurseries be- 


come illegible in a short time, and drop off | 


altogether in a few years, so that when the 


trees come into bearing there is generally no | 


trace left to indicate what varieties they are. 


Hardly anything can be more provoking, in a | 


fruit garden at least, than after having made a 
careful selection of choice kinds, and having 
waited a dozen years for their fruits not to be 
able to find their names. The drawing of a 
map at the time of planting will obviate such a 
calamity, unless the map is lost or eaten by 
The surest and most enduring way to 
preserve the names of trees is to mark them 
with 

Zinc Labels.—A common strip of sheet tin 


mice. 


written upon with a lead-pencil is better than | 
wood, but for neat appearance and endurance | 


the labels which are made for the purpose and 
are sold for a small price are preferable. They 
are tied loosely to a branch of the tree with a 
copper wire, and last a life-time. 

Indelible Ink labels 
is made by mixing two drachms of verdigris 
and sal ammonia each, 1 drachm of lampblack 
and 4 oz. water well together ina mortar. The 
solution must be kept in a glass stoppered vial 


A 


for writing on these 


and has to be well shaken up before using. 
quill pen has to be used in writing with it, 


| THE MONTCLAIR RASPBERRY. 

This new Raspberry is introduced by its 
/owners and originators, Messrs. HE. & J. C. 
‘Williams of Montclair, N. J., in a somewhat 
/novel way, for they say right in the beginning 
of their circular: ‘‘We frankly state that we 
| have eaten better berries and have seen hand- 
somer ones.” This is so radically at variance 
| with the ‘‘best, largest, handsomest, hardiest, 


was and eyer can be” style, that if we were 
not so fortunate as to have a few plants growing 


Sin 


a as 


THE MONTCLAIR RASPBERRY. 


in our experimental grounds, we might have 


some difficwty to get ‘Sat the truth of it.” 


From 


© 
c 


grounds and from what we saw of the Mont- 


clair at its original home we consider it a valu- | 


able addition to the list of family berries. It 
is probably a chance seedling of the ‘* Philadel- 
phia” and a decided improvement upon that 
old well-known variety. In general appear- 
ance it bears astrong resemblance to its parent, | 
but in its most prominent characteristics it 
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THE GREGG RASPBERRY. 


shows more vigor and hardiness. The canes 
are upright, very strong and hardy; foliage 
dark green, vigorous and healthy; berries, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, aver- 
age larger than the Philadelphia, are more 
conical, finer grained, of a slightly brighter 
red color and more sprightly flavor. It does 
not possess the high aroma of the best foreign 


most prolific, earliest and latest, ete., that ever 


so for not very distant markets, and as prolific 
as any Red Raspberry we know of. On our 
grounds, the unprotected canes did not suffer 
the least injury during the last two winters, so 
that it may be called ‘‘hardy.” It ripens early 
and continues a long time in bearing, which 
habit, combined with its other good qualities, 


| places the Montclair in the front rank of Red 


Raspberries for the home garden or local 
market. 


The annexed representation of the Gregg 
| 


1 two years’ experience on our own | 


Black Cap, which is conceded to be the largest 
black Raspberry in cultivation, illus- 
trates clearly the comparative size of the 
two varieties. 


STRAWBERRIES IN TUBS. 

All Strawberry growers, I suppose, 
have shared with me the experience that 
weeds will grow among the plants for 
all we can do. I was almost discour- 
aged, until I heard of a novel way of 
raising Strawberries, and at once con- 
cluded to try it myself, as I was struck 
with the feasibility of the plan. 

I procured a large barrel (a hogshead 
might serve the purpose better but I 
could not get one at that time), and had 
holes bored in it about two inches in 
diameter and six inches apart, over the 
entire surface except the head, which 
was removed. After having it placed to 
my satisfaction, on one end, in a sunny 
part of the garden, near the kitchen 
door, I commenced filling with good 
rich soil, and planted a plant in each 
hole, adding soil gradually until filled, 
when I finished by planting a few on 
the top; and then my barrel presented quite 
_aunique appearance with the plants protruding 
through the apertures in it. This I did 
during the last part of the month of Sep- 
tember, and the plants grew nicely until 
the weather became freezing. Ithen had some 
corn-fodder tied around the barrel for protec- 
tion during the winter. I could hardly wait 
until spring came, I was so anxious to see the 
result of my experiment, but when at last my 
| plants were uncovered I found them in a flour- 
‘ishing condition, needing no attention but an 


occasional watering which was supplied by the 
| waste water from the kitchen. 


The principal advantage derived from this 


| plan is that while the roots of weeds and White 


Clover were twining amongst the roots of the 
plants on the bed in the garden and could only 


be removed by using the fingers and thumb as 
a pincers, those in the barrel stood aloft and 
| orinned defiance 


” at the enemies that were 
trying to choke their more lowly neighbors to 
death. My barrel contained the Agriculturist 


| and Jucunda varieties, and the yield and qual- 


ity of fruit were vastly superior to those of the 
same kind grown on the garden bed. I think 
spring-planting would be as successful as fall- 
planting, and would recommend the barrel 
method to all who wish to cultivate Strawber- 


ries with the least trouble. 
Miss M. E. Grimm. 


Cuttings of Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Quinces and many ornamental shrubs may still 
be made, but they should not be planted before 
the ground is dry and mellow. Meanwhile they 


should be tied in small bundles, labeled and 
preserved in damp moss in a cellar or out of 
doors covered with sufficient soil to prevent 
| their becoming dry. Care has to be taken that 


varieties but would be considered good enough by | the lower andg ortho cuttings are pressed 
most people. Itis moderately firm, sufficiently firmly into the soil. 


THE TENT CATERPILLAR. 

It is impossible to express in figures the dam- 
age that is done yearly by insects in the orchard 
and garden, and much more so when all the 
branches of agriculture are taken into consider- 
ation. As with the eradication of weeds, so 
also, in the destruction of noxious insects 
much, and in some cases, nearly everything de- 
pends upon the promptness with which the 
work is done. 
ing may make all the difference between a fine 
crop of Turnips and few weeds, and a small re- 
turn of Turnips and a fine crop of weeds and 
weed seeds. Even less than a week may be 
sufficient to change the rich, vigorous, health- 
ful green of an orchard into the burned and 
desolate color which trees stripped of their early 
summer foliage possess. 

Therefore to be forewarned is to be forearmed 
in this important warfare against the insect 
foes, and with this advantage in mind, the fol- 
lowing remarks and suggestions are set down. 

The Tent Caterpillar (Clisiocampa Ameri- 
cana) is one of the common destructive pests of 
the orchard, and is sure to come at just the 
time when it can do the most injury. 

A few words as to the nature of the pest are 
warranted before the important matter of the 
remedies is discussed. The perfect insect is a 
pretty, brown moth with two light bands upon 
the front wings. It makes its appearance in 
June and July, and if the window is open will 
very likely pay a visit to the evening lamp if it 
chances to pass within sight of the light. The 
fact that it is thus attracted naturally suggests 
a method of trapping this pest. After a short 
time the female moth deposits her 800 or 400 
eggs ina compact cluster or band around the 
small twigs and covers them with a sort of 
glue or varnish which makes them impervious 
to water. These eggs remain in this condition 
until the next spring, when they hatch out 
about the time the leaves of the Cherry and 
Apple trees are unfolding. The young ‘‘ worms” 
begin at once to weave a conspicuous web of 


A single week’s delay in weed- 


fine cottony substance, in which they dwell at | 


night and when not foraging. These caterpil- 
lars are about two inches long when full grown, 
and variously striped with yellow, black, blue 
and white, and more or less covered with long 
If left undisturbed, a single nest will 
strip a large portion of a tree of its foliage, after 
which the caterpillars seek some hiding place 
where they enclose themselves in cocoons, and 
in about two weeks come out as moths, thus 
completing the cycle of development. 


hairs. 


REMEDIES. 

If possible, the most effective method of kill- 
ing weeds is to do it when they are in the seeds. 
So with noxious insects, to destroy them in the 
egg, if they can be conveniently found in that 
state, is certainly advisable. With the case in 
hand it is not at all difficult to find the eggs, 
as they are made somewhat conspicuous by be- 
ing placed in clusters and coated with a glisten- 


ing substance, which readily catches the eye of | 
The first | 


one who is on the lookout for them. 
remedy is therefore to remove all egg-clusters 
that can be found. It is best to cut off the 
twig with the cluster and burn it, which means 
the destruction of three or four hundred 
“worms” that would otherwise develop in 
early spring. This work of collecting the 


bands of eggs may be done at any time during | 
the winter, thus economizing the time that 


ought to be given to it if the task is left until 
the busy days of spring. 
Some clusters are missed by the best of hunt- 
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ers, and their presence will be made evident by 
the appearance of the tents in the trees. At 
this time the ‘‘nests” are easily seen and 
quickly destroyed before any damage is done. 
A quick way is to crush the nest of young cat- 
erpillars with the hand; but if it is out of 
reach, or there is any delicacy in the matter, a 
pole with a torch may be used or the worms 
ean be killed by an application of strong soap 
suds, weak ley, or petroleum, by means of a 
swab. The point that cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon is the doing of this work so soon 
as the tents begin to form. 
voraciously, and if left to themselves quickly 
strip the trees. 

Wild Cherry trees are favorite resorts for the 
tent caterpillar, and a few of these trees near 
an Apple orchard may serve as a ‘‘shield” or 
‘catch all,” in which case the ‘‘ worms” 


when no such means of protection is employed. 
The larve or ‘‘ worms” of the tent caterpillar 
have their natural enemies in the shape of other 
insects which prey upon it, but how far these 
diminish the pest is not known. The catching 
of the insect in its perfect or moth state by 
means of lamp traps has already been suggested. 
The shortest, quickest and best method of de- 
struction is generally conceded that of the eggs, 
or soon after hatching, before injury has been 
done. Dr. Byron D. Hatsrep. 


GARDEN APPLES, 

‘“Pruning, are you?” Yes, sir! 

** Well, this mild weather indicates the ap- 
proach of spring and I have called to ask your 


Wife and I have canvassed the subject in the 
light of the hint you gave me when I called 
before, and we conclude there is some force in 
your suggestion to plant early sorts.” 

You must be the judge, after all, but if the 
case were mine I should plant the early kinds 


reasons. 
| fleshed, and ripening as they do in warm or 
| hot weather they decay quickly, and the hand- 
ling they receive at the hands of the grocer or 


cure good samples from the market. On the 
other hand, Winter Apples are readily obtained 


weather both conducing to their long and safe 
carriage, and the distant grower can afford to 
land them at your door at far less than you can 
afford to grow them, and they are more apt to 
keep well. 
/get a better quality of Winter Apples in the 
market than you can of summer varieties. 
| Besides, if you grow them yourself you can 


For these reasons you can always 


any surplus, with the inferior and decayed 
ones, will make a wholesome dessert for your 
| horse, cow or chickens, as the case may be. 
| * Well, what kinds would you recommend?” 

Summer Rose is a fine early dessert fruit, 
smooth, fair and handsome. Primate is an- 
other most excellent Apple, and should be in 
every collection. 
be used for about six weeks. We had these 
‘two kinds in perfection last July. Early Har- 
vest is another good sort, but neither so large 
nor as good as the Primate, and little known 
in this section. 

“T have known Larly Harvest or Sour Har- 
vest ever since I was a boy.” 

Perhaps so, but from my limited acquaint- 
ance, I venture to assert that nine out of ten 


The ‘‘ worms” eat | 


should be destroyed with as much vigilance as | 


further advice as to the Apples for my garden. | 


transporter render it almost impossible to pro- | 


in market, the hardness of the fruit and the | 


| have Apples in perfection as they mature, and | 


3 | 
It ripens gradually, and may | 


N. 


| fair. 
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who think they know the Harly Harvest do not 
know it at all, and if they were to get a true 
tree of this kind would be disappointed. 

‘* How-so?” 

Because what they know as Sour Harvest is 
really the Primate. I first grafted it as Sow 
Harvest nearly forty years ago, and never knew 
the difference till I have been in the fruit busi- 
ness and learned by experience that the arly 
Harvest, though really a Sour Harvest, is not 
what it was supposed to be. You may there- 
fore, set it down as a fact that when you hear 
a Jersey man speak of Sowr Harvest Apples he 
really means the Primate. 

“Well, Lam glad to know this. 
the Red Astrachan? 
this.” 

No, sir; for the reason that I consider those 
named better. The <Astrachan is very acid, 
bears in clusters of three or four, very liable to 
rot before it ripens, and more subject to the 
attack of the apple worm or codling moth than 
the others. I know people’s tastes differ; some 
would place it in the front rank, but for me I 
should prefer the Duchess of Oldenburg as a 
cooking Apple, as it grows large, smooth and 
Then there is the noble Fall Pippin, a 
universal favorite 


How about 
You have not mentioned 


for cooking or dessert, 
The Gravenstein 
is also a most desirable variety for all purposes 
for a Fall Apple, and cannot fail to please. I 
might name more, but you can get a succession 
from these, and if you want a winter variety 
select Baldwin, Peck’s Pleasant, Rhode Island 
Greening, or for late keeping Roxbury Russet, 
and for a greater variety than the number of 
trees will allow, increase by grafting in the 
tops. When they reach maturity one tree will 
afford an ample supply of two or three varieties. 
By this means you can have as great a variety as 


though not a great bearer, 


| you desire, and be independent of the markets 


with perhaps a single exception, and for these | 
Early Apples are generally tender- | 


| they occur in the fallen fruit. 


save for your winter supply. 
“Thank you, [ will endeavor to profit from 
your suggestions. Good day.” 


EK. WILLIAMs. 


THE APRICOT, 


Although the Apricot is one of the most de- 
licious of stone fruits, and ripens earlier than 
the Peach, it is a scarce fruit in our markets, 
This 
may be accounted for as follows: First, the 
tree is easily excited to growth in spring, and 
a week or two of mild weather will start the 
flower buds, which are afterwards destroyed 
by cold or frosty weather. This isa very com- 
mon occurrence north, and even south, of the 
Potomac, and may be measurably modified by 
planting on the north side of buildings or 
groves of trees, so as to retard the starting of 


and is rarely seen on the dessert table. 


the buds, and shield them from the morning 
sun after a cold night... Then, when the fruit 
is set, a second trouble is encountered in the 
attacks of the curculio, which punctures the 
fruit of the Apricot with a regularity similar to 
that with which it addresses the Plum. Un- 


| less measures are taken to check the ravages of 


this insect the crop will certainly be destroyed, 
decidedly effectual 
method of checking its progress and propaga- 


and probably the most 


tion is that of planting the trees in an enclos- 
ure where poultry and hogs are allowed to run 
at large, the animals destroying the grubs as 
The third and 
greatest drawback to Apricot culture is the 
liability to blight, for which no effectual remedy 
has yet been discovered.— William Saunders, 
before the American Pomological Society. 
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A LEAF FROM THE CALENDAR, 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 

Where Wood-Violets love to grow 

Thickly lies the winter snow ; 

Where the streamlet sung and danced, 

And the summer sunbeam glanced 

Thro’ the meadow, down the dale, 

Allis hushed, and chill, and pale! 

Where the Crow-foot’s tender green 

Earliest in the spring is seen ; 

Where the Checkerberries hide 

By the pale Arbutus’ side, 

And the Cowslips, tipped with gold, 

Over hill and dale unfold ; 

Where the ferret, soft and brown, 

Stores his nest with pilfered down ; 

And the field-mouse in the heather 

Sleeps for days and weeks together ; 

And the squirrel, wise and dumb, 

Waits for better days to come ; 

Lies the winter—bitter, strong— 

Heaped thro’ freezing nights and long ; 

While the tempest comes and goes, 

Sliding swift o’er drifted snows ; 

Clouds above and gloom below ; 

Tell me—when will winter go ? 


When the buds begin to swell ; 

When the streams leap thro’ the dell ; 
When the swallows dip and fly, 
Wheeling, circling, thro’ the sky ; 
When the Violet bids the Rose 
Waken from its long repose ; 


When the gnats in sunshine dance ; 

When the long, bright hours advance ; 

When the robin by the door 

Sings as ne’er he sang before ; 

Then, when heart, and flower, and wing 

Leap and laugh—then comes the spring ! 
—Seribner’s. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Sovl.—lIt is hopeless to expect success with 
flowers without suitable soil. Most of our cul- 
tivated flowering plants have very fine roots 
which cannot draw sufficient nourishment from 
coarse, raw ground, and even the choicest va- 
rieties and the best of seeds cannot come to 
perfection without the nutriment upon which 
their lives depend. 

When the soil is dry, light and mellow, 
spading under of a good coat of decomposed 
manure annually all that is necessary, 
but when the surface soil is thin and the sub- 
soil heavy and retentive, it is best to remove the 
heavy soil altogether to a depth of two feet and 
replace with a compost of leaf mould, decayed 
manure and sand. This should be done as 
early as possible and the bed worked over sey- 
eral times before setting out the plants or sow- 
ing the seeds. 

Lilies should be planted as soon as the 
ground can be worked. The bulbs start so 
early that, if planting is delayed, the develop- 
ment of the roots cannot keep pace with the 
growth of the leaves and stem, and these nec- 
essarily draw their nourishment from the sub- 
stance of the bulb itself, thus enfeebling and 
often starving it altogether. Ali Lilies except 
the White Lily, Ziliwm candidum, should be 
planted not less than six inches deep. Shallow 
planting is the most frequent cause of failure 
with Lilies. 

Flowering Bulbs, Gladiolus, Cannas, Colo- 
casias etc., stored in the house or cellar should 
be examined frequently and all decaying mat- 
ter removed, else the moisture and heat pro- 
duced by fermentation will start them into 
premature growth, to the detriment of their 
future development. 


is 


SUCCESS WITH PANSIES, 


When I received my premium New German 
Pansy seed a year ago last September, and 
looked at the beautiful colored plate in THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, I had my doubts about its 
coming up to the picture ; having had consider- 
able experience in growing the English varie- 
ties I know what good Pansies are. But now 
truth compels me to say that the painting is 
not exaggerated in the least and that I could 
show plenty of flowers that were larger and 
finer than any on the plate. They were without 
exception the best Fancy Pansies I have ever 
seen, and they were admired by all who saw 
them. 

My mode of treatment consisted in placing 
an old hot-bed frame in a shady place. Then 
I mixed well one part of old cow manure and one 
part of common sand (the washings of the road- 
side) with two parts of good loam, and filled 
in the frame, levelling the surface with a layer 
of the same sifted compost. The seed was then 
sown thinly, covered about one-third of an inch 
deep, and pressed down firmly with a board. 
It sprouted quickly and made a fine growth, 


PANSY, LORD BEACONSFIELD, 


As soon as the plants were large enough for 
handling I pricked them out in another frame 
filled with the same compost. Here they were 
left during the winter. They wintered well and 
in spring I planted them out in rows in a bed 
which was composed of the same mixture 
used in the frames. The proper composition 
of the soil is of great importance, and is, I 
think, the main point in growing Pansies. 

About the middle of July I cut the tops off 
and shaded them a little for a few weeks, and 
all through autumn they were magnificent. 
Afterwards I took them up and planted them 
in a hot water pit close to the glass, giving not 
more heat than was necessary to keep frost out. 
These I used for making cuttings, and with not 
more than ordinary care and attention I have 
not lost one in ten. 

When it is desired to propagate a certain 
exceptionally fine strain of Pansies, the only 
way to accomplish this is by the use of cuttings 
as seed cannot always be relied upon to produce 
flowers exactly like the plant that bore it. 

P. EK. Cops, 


A NEW DEVICE FOR PLANT SUPPORTS. 

Little improvement has been thus far made 
in the way of plant supports, and still a neat 
support is in many cases very desirable to show 
a plant off to advantage. Common, shapeless 
sticks, daubed over with a dash of cheap green, 
are certainly not pleasant to the eye, and 
often spoil the appearance of the pret- 
tiest specimens of plants, whether grown 
in pots or in the open air. So of late 
we find such sticks nicely planed or 
turned, with a neatly finished top, 
painted white, red, or even gilded, as 
we have seen them sometimes in Belgium 
and Holland. But all these look as 
stiff and pretentious as the former look 
coarse and common, and to both we pre- 
fer decidedly a natural twig from the 
forest, or some ordinary reed or cane. 
But these again harmonize badly with 
the green of certain plants, such as 
Gladiolus for instance; and_ persons 
anxious to give their flower beds a neat 
appesranes pe to the rude Conieaat 


praeetal habit. “To eae this want a 
neat and simple device, which proved to 
be well adapted for the purpose, sug- 
gested itself. It consists, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, of a stout 
galvanized wire, terminated with a small 
ring at one end, passing the other through an 
inverted wooden cone, along the outside of 
which it is then turned up and bent, so as to 
twist around the upright wire, in order to pre- 
vent its slipping. The wire is painted green or 
brown or not at all, and can be made of any 
size, for a Dahlia as well as for a little pot 
plant. For Gladiolus, for which we used this 
support last summer, the cone was two inches 
by six, and thirty inches of wire above ground. 
When the blades were high enough up to re- 
quire support for the flower stem, the cone was 
easily inserted by a gentle pressure of either 
hand or foot, without any danger of injury to 


the bulb, and as easily removed, without 
disturbing the soil, after the plant had 
bloomed. If to this we add that the wire may 


be bent to suit circumstances, it seems that this 
device, simple as it is, may be looked upon as a 
decided improvement and likely to find its way 
among those who pride themselves on the neat 
appearance of their grounds. J. Rommer, LL.D. 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS, 

These beautiful plants should be more grown 
in the garden beds and not only as pot plants 
as they are now almost exclusively cultivated. 
They may be as easily managed as Geraniums 
and other bedding plants, and are certainly not 
less ornamental. For forming groups in partly 
shaded situations where they can be watered 
occasionally, nothing is more effective and pro- 
fusely blooming. In the fall, before frost, they 
should be taken up and planted in pots or 
placed close together in boxes. They should 
then be kept under a sheltered stoop, dried off 
gradually and, when there is danger of severe 
frost, brought to the cellar. But little water 
need be given during winter, and in spring as 
soon as they show signs of growth they should 
be removed to a lighter and warmer place. 

Cuttings made in the fall, or in fact at al- 
most any time, grow readily by placing them 
in moist sand in a warm room. 

For summer blooming, plants kept moder- 
ately dry in a cellar become hardier and are 
preferable to those wintered in a greenhouse 
or warm room, 
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EARLY SPRING-BLOOMING PERENNIALS. are all worthy of a choice spot in the flower 
No class of plants among recent introduc- | garden; first of all Viola pedata or ‘ Bird’s- 
tions occupies a more prominent position now | foot Violet,” with its white and two-colored 
than Hardy Perennials. The ease with which | varieties, the latter rivalling the Pansy even in 
they can be grown, the improvement in size of | size and beauty, and all bearing larger and 
plant and abundance of flowering, as well as) more abundant flowers than ina wild state; 
their continuance from year to year without Viola rostrata or ** Beaked Violet,” with pale 
the expense of a new stock to be purchased | blue flowers and long, slender spurs; V. Can- 
every spring are all qualities which recommend | adensis with white flowers tinged with pink, 
them to the lovers of choice flowers who desire | and last, V. cornuta or ‘‘ Horned Violet;” this 
the finest show for the least money. produces pale blue and deep purple flowers 
In planting out Perennials we should as a} which appear all summer and even into au- 
rule recommend spring unless they can be set) tumn, making it one of the most effective 
early in autumn. Select a warm, dry soil and | plants for the border. Dicentra spectabilis is 
enrich it well with old manure which has been | one of the good old-fashioned plants which is 
thoroughly rotted, and early in April, or as) found in almost every garden; it lacks one de- 
soon as the ground can be worked, plow or sirable quality, however, its flowers last but a 
spade to a depth of eight to twelve inches, and | short time and the foliage soon dies away ; not so 
after raking level, set the plants from one to with its near relative, the pretty little D.eximia, 
two feet apart according to their height, plant- | with its beautiful rose-colored flowers in loose 
ing the taller sorts at the back or in the center, | racemes and delicate fern-like foliage, the flowers 
and the dwarf varieties in front. The only fur- | appearing continually throughout the summer. 
ther care required is to keep free from weeds | Of the early flowering Irises there are so many 
and the soil light and mellow. <A careful di-| really fine and showy species that we can only 
vision of the more vigorous kinds should be’) mention a few of the most desirable; among 
given every three or four years. 


By a judi- them are Jris cristata, I. verna, I. pumila, 
cious selection of varieties, 2 


flowers may be had from 
early spring until late au- 
tumn in constant succes- 
sion. We can in this ar- 
ticle mention only a few 
of the choicer and more 
desirable kinds which 
bloom early in spring. 
Among the first to bloom 
are the ‘‘Moss_ Pinks,” 
Phlox subulata and its 
varieties; they grow to a 
height of three or four 
inches and are one mass 
of white and purple flowers 
for two or three weeks; 
after flowering, the foliage 
is of sucha pleasing bright 
green that it makes a 
desirable edging. Ceras- 
tium Biebersteinit, Stel- 
laria Holostea, and Achil- 
lea tomentosa are also fine 
for edgings; the two first 
have beautiful pure white 
flowers, and the latter 
bright golden yellow, and none of them grow to 
a height of over six inches. Two plants quite 
commonly used for edgings in England are 
Gentiana acaulis, or ‘‘ Stemless Gentian,” and 
Armeria vulgaris or ‘ English Thrift.” The 
first forms dense tufts or ‘‘ cushions,” covered 
in May with large vase-like flowers of the most 
intense blue; the other has short grass-like 
leaves and forms a neat spreading rosette from 
which arise in spring numerous small heads of 
pink and white flowers, which remain a long | 
time. The various species of Aubrietias are 
comparatively new to this country, though 
they are among the most showy of early spring 
flowers; they form large masses of pretty ever- 
green foliage covered in spring with rich pur- 
ple flowers half an inch in diameter borne on 
stems four to six inches high. A. Olympica 
and A. deltoidea are the best for general culti- 
vation. Of Hepatica, or ‘Liver Leaf,” there 
are several well-marked varieties with single 
white, red and blue flowers, and with double 
sorts of the same colors, all very fine and 
showy, but requiring a cool, half-shaded spot 
where their roots will not be burned by the 
hot summer sun. The early flowering Violets 


ee | = : 
NEW COMPACT FRENCH GOLD-STRIP=D MARIGOLD. 


with its numerous varieties, all free flowering 
and showy dwarfs. 
curiously colored flowers, J. Pavonia, I. reti- 


otdes, all bulbous sorts of easy cultivation and 
some of them well suited for forcing. An- 
other showy plant for early spring flowering is 
Epimedium alpinum, or ‘* Alpine Barren- 
wort,” with its pleasing foliage and pretty, 
curiously shaped purplish and yellow flowers, 
and #. maecranthum, with panicles of large 
white flowers. The perennial species of ‘*Can- 
dytuft,” or Zberis, are very showy white flow- 
ering shrubs six to ten inches high, and cov- 
ered in early spring with an abundance of pure 
white flowers, which gradually, insome of the 
species, assume a purplish tinge. ZL. Gibralta- 
rica, I. sempervirens, and I. corifolia are 


or ten days later in coming into flower than 
the two first species. Another plant seldom 
seen in our gardens, but one which deserves a 
prominent place in every choice collection, is 
Erica carnea or ‘‘ Winter Heath;” it isa dwarf 
evergreen shrub, a foot or more in height, with 
racemes of small'red flowers which appear in 


I, Iberica with its large | 


culata, I. tuberosa, I. xiphium, and I. xiphi- | 


among the best species, the last being a week | 


March or early in April, and make most grace- 
ful sprays for This shrub per- 
fectly hardy, and increases rapidly even in a 
light, sandy soil. 
give a further list of the rarer, choicer plants 
which are so well adapted to render home and 
its surroundings more pleasant, and encourage 
a love for the beautiful. 
GEORGE 


vases. is 


In future articles we may 


3. Wooson. 


MARIGOLDS. 
These old free flowering garden favorites, 
with their large showy flowers, have, until 
lately, not received the attention which has so 
lavishly been bestowed upon less worthy sub- 
jects of Flora’s realm. Their tall and spread- 
ing habit did not make them desirable for bed- 
ding purposes. Within a few years, however, 
the Dwarf French Marigolds have been so 
much improved that they have become valuable 
and effective plants for borders of larger 
groups, forming compact and brilliant edgings. 
The New,Compact French Gold-striped Mar- 
igold is the latest and best variety. 
rarely more than six inches high, branching 
out into compact, dense bushes, or bouquets 
rather, of about twelve 
inches in diameter. The 
flowers are large, mostly 
regularly striped with 
chestnut-brown on bright 
yellow ground, and so pro- 
fusely studded over the 
bushes as to hide their 
foliage. Their hardiness 
and the ease with which 
they can be grown will no 
doubt bring them soon in 
demand for massive and 
showy edgings. 
‘Our illustration portrays 
well its general habit and 
growth, but even a col- 
ored picture could give 
Bhuta faint idea of the 
profusion and brilliant ef- 
fect of its gold-hued flow- 
The seeds will grow 
readily out doors, but the 
season of flowering may 


It grows 


ers. 


be considerably prolonged 
by starting them in a hot- 
bed or in pots in the house 
and transplanting the plants when they become 
large ‘enough. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 

The establishment and adornment of our 
cemeteries is a strong evidence of improved 
taste. Where formerly only decaying grass, 
tangled weeds and moss-covered tablets were 
generally to be seen, may now be witnessed 
beautiful sites, natural and embel- 
lished lots, that awaken sensations which no 
language can describe. 

The general use of flowers, from the cradle 
to the grave, affords striking proofs of a high 
state of civilization and refinement. Within 
the of fiowers at 
funerals or in the sanctuary was deemed im- 
proper with the sanctity of divine worship. 

These have been too often considered as the 
mere superfluities of life, but the more we are 
“brought into communion with them, the more 
'will our souls be inspired with gratitude to 
Him who clothes the fields with floral gems 
scarcely less brilliant than the glittering host 
above.—From Hon. Marshall P, Wilder's Me- 
| mortal Chapter. 


scenery, 


our own recollection, use 
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SHRUBS AND SHRUBBERIES. 

In places of limited extent that do not ad- 
mit of any attempt at elaborate landscape gar- 
dening, a great deal may still be done in that 
direction by a little care in the proper disposi- 
tion of shrub planting. 
error in planting them, either in groups or 
belts, to plant too closely, or not to pay suffi- 
cient attention to the relative size to which they 
attain when of mature growth. 


In purchasing them from nurseries it is fre- | 


quently the case that a shrub of the largest 
growth can only be supplied of a small size by 
reason of its rarity, or demand, while those of 
smaller growth, being more plentiful, are sup- 
plied at almost the full height to which they at- 
tain, and being larger in the first instance, are 
placed in the background, where they are ulti- 
mately smothered by those of larger growth 
planted in the foreground. 

Where a fence has to be hidden, or perhaps 
a carriage road which convenience renders nec- 
essary to be as straight as possible: or an out- 
building to be shut out from view, a single 
row of tall-growing shrubs hardly answers the 
purpose. In a few years they grow up, having 
amass of leafy tops but below a similar mass 
of bare stems which not only fail to hide the 
object intended but present an untidy, unfin- 
ished appearance. A triple row planted with 
care and with regard to their future growth 
would remedy this evil and give a variety and 
finish pleasing to the eye. 

In the background should be planted the 
taller growing shrubs, such as: Common Lilacs, 
Altheas, Halesias, Philadelphus grandiflorus, 
Viburum opulus, Weigela rosea, ete. In the 
second row should be planted Deutzia scabra, 
Philadelphus coronarius, Persian Lilacs, For- 
sythias, Hydrangea paniculata, Magnolia pur- 
purea, Spirea prunifolia, and others of similar 
size, while the front row would consist of 
Spirwa Reevesii, single and double, S. Doug- 
lasii, S. callosa, Clethras, Daphne mezereum, 
Azalea obtusa and deciduous varieties known 
as Ghent Azaleas, Deutzia gracilis and all the 
low-growing shrubs. 

In planting, the common rule is to plant 
four feet apart in each direction. This rule, 
however, may be modified somewhat by allow- 
ing a greater distance between the plants form- 
ing the back row. As a rule it is not desirable 
to plant evergreens with deciduous shrubs as 
the first delight in a free circulation of air 
around them, and, being smothered by the lat- 
ter, soon lose their leaves and have a bare, 
scraggy look in the winter season when the 
leaves have fallen off the surrounding decidu- 
ous shrubs. 

In places of a still more limited extent where 
belts of shrubs are inadmissible, the same care 
in planting groups with reference to future 
growth should be exercised, and when the 
space only allows a limited number of shrubs, 


« few well grown and attended to properly, will | 


vive more satisfaction than a greater number 
uneared for. 

It is rather a difficult matter to recommend 
some particular shrubs in preference to others, 
as varying tastes differ widely in such matters. 
For a choice selection the following may be 
Deutzias, double white and 
double pink, Viburnum plicatum, Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, Exorchordum grandi- 


recommended: 


florum, Spirewa Reevesii flo. pl. Weigela 


rosea and vars., Deutzia gracilis, Spireea callosa, 
Magnolia stellata and Persian Lilac (red and 


white vars.), Pyrus japonica and some varieties 


of Ghent Azaleas. Out of the excellent lists 


published by prominent nurserymen it is in-| 


deed difficult to confine one’s self to a few, but 


the above named are among the best when but 


It is no uncommon | 


a few are wanted. Newer species and varieties 
are yearly introduced and some of late intro- 
duction are not named owing to the high price 


/they command and the improbability of pro- 


curing them of sufficient size for immediate 
effect. Stead Er 


TRANSPLANTING NATIVE SHRUBS, 


Native shrubs may be transplanted in the 


early spring, as soon as the ground will permit, | 


or if not convenient at this season, the plants 
should be marked and set out in the fall. In 
the latter case they are apt to suffer less, and 
make a better growth during the following sea- 
son. Where the planting is done in autumn 
marking becomes necessary from the fact that 
when the leaves have fallen the-bushes look so 
much alike that only an experienced botanist 
van distinguish the different species. 

To designate the shrubs we wish to trans- 
plant, a wooden label, painted white, may be 
tied to a main branch of the bush with a piece 
of wire,—string being apt to rot off. A num- 
ber written upon the label corresponding to one 
in a memoranda in which the time of inflor- 
escence, color and exact location of the shrub are 
noticed. Thus the position can again be read- 
ily found, and the plant placed in its new 
home. The best time for marking shrubs we 
wish to move is when they are in flower, as 
we can then form a better idea of their sym- 
metry and beauty. In making the selection, 
young plants only should be chosen and such 
growing in open places or on the’ skirts or 


borders of woodlands, these, being more hard- | 


ened to the strong sunlight, will not be affected 
by the change of position as much as those 
growing in the deep shade of forests, which 
will not bear removal at all. 


The difficulty of transplanting large, full | 


grown shrubs in the ordinary manner is so 
great, that it is but seldom attempted. Yet we 
find sometimes an exceedingly beautiful speci- 
men of Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalmia and 
other native evergreen shrubs for which we 
would willingly pay a large sum if we could 
have it removed, as it stands, to our grounds, 
and would do a great amount of work to accom- 
plish our object. Every lover of plants and 
natural beauty has, we are sure, just such a 
shrub in his mind, which he has longingly 
desired to see placed in a certain shady corner 
of his lawn. 

To accomplish this object some patience, 
work, and a year or two of time are necessary. 
In early spring as soon as frost is out of the 
ground, dig a ditch around the selected bush 
about one foot from the stem and more in case 
of very large specimens. Expose all the roots, 
without disturbing the inner soil, then cut 
every root with a sharp knife, the larger ones 
with a saw, close to the ball, and fill the ditch 
again with loose soil. During summer. these 
severed roots will throw out a great: number of 
small fibrous roots, and in the following spring 
the shrub may be removed with safety, if care 
is taken to preserve all the young roots. With 
large specimens and when many large roots 
have to be cut, it is necessary to defer trans- 
planting two years. C. R. Hexamer. 


|rubbish which they can get hold of. 


ROCKERIES. 
A correspondent, tired of the ‘stereotyped 


| shrubbery,” asks for some advice as regards the 


formation of rockeries, which we give, but 
without much hope that it will be serviceable; 
for among the many strange perversities of the 
human mind there is nothing more sad than 
the turn it takes when directed to the forma- 
tion of a rockery. It is generally constructed 
in such a way that the plants can neither be 
seen upon it nor grown upon it. Perhaps the 
difficulty arises from the fact that so few peo- 
ple really notice what they see in countries 
where the rock crops out naturally, and where 


_ what are called alpine plants grow. A vague 
| notion has been instilled into their minds that 


the right thing is to form a hybrid between a 
bank and wall of scoria, burnt bricks, or any 
When 
the material is better the same idea is faithfully 
carried out; there is no evidence that anybody 
remembers the fact that alpine flowers, like 
other flowers, grow in the grass or in the level 
soil, in the great majority of cases, and that 
comparatively few of them care for a dusty 
hole between two stones in a lowland country. 
Frequently the rockwork is made without any 
space for soil, or, if there be soil below, proba- 
bly there are dry interstices which prevent the 
roots getting to the soil; but in the Alps we 
find alpine flowers growing on the level ground 
by thousands, and on this level ground they 
get many months of snow and many rains in 
spring; but where there may be no snow, but 
on the contrary very often a drying time in 


| winter and autumn as well as in summer, the 
surface exposed to all sorts of vicissitudes, peo- 


ple act as if the plants could live on air and 
dust. When the masses of artificial cement 
work are made, the pockets, as they are called, 
at the sides are far too small, and as the edges 
project the plants are often starved. 

The conclusion from all this is that we ought 


| to make fewer rockeries, and make them with 


about one-sixth of the material that is generally 
used, and dispose of that material in a wholly 
different way. The rock or stone should crop 
out of banks or masses of suitable soil, more 
rock being supposed to be hidden. This, at 
all events, is the best way for the beginner, 
who is likely to make a mistake; this also is 
the true way for allowing plant beauty to be 
seen, inasmuch as so grown plants can be seen 
in little colonies or carpets of each, and their 
bright colors enjoyed; whereas, stuck in holes 
between masses of petrified rubbish or stone, 
the plants cannot be seen. Five or six stones 
of mossy or worn millstone grit, or any other 
suitable stone, half buried ina mound of earth, 
make a far better rockery to begin with than 
many a pretentious affair, costing much money 
and time inits formation. Ouradvice to those 
who love plants, but are without good stone 
easily obtainable in their neighborhood, and - 
have not some idea, from their own observa- 
tion, of rocks or alpine flowers in nature, 
would be to do very little, or nothing at all, in 
this way. Every plant they want of the char- 
acter usually placed on these structures can be 
grown as well onthe level ground or on a 
raised border where the soil is favorable—that 
is to say, free or sandy. An immense number 
of kinds can be grown on stiff soils. 

In making artificial landscapes, and all that 
sort of work, people forget the real beauty 
which may be obtained on the level ground by 
a sufficient number of beautiful trees and other 
living objects.—London Garden. 
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perature than 55 degrees, and for the first six | undertakings, to go slowly. Learn how to 


AND GREENHOUSE. 


AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, DAPHNES. 
Among the large list of beautiful house plants 
none are more prized and stand in higher favor 
than the above-named genera. Although with 
proper management and some care no class or 
classes of plants grow and flower easier under 
cultivation, amateurs meet often with disap- 
pointments and failure, and abandon their cul- 
tivation, supposing some hidden mystery to be 
connected with their successful culture. 

Proper soil is of the first importance, and it 
is hopeless to expect success without this indis- 
pensable requisite. As a basis there is nothing 
better than thoroughly-decayed leaf mould, 
such as is found in woods under Maples, Beeches 
or Oaks, if in a flaky condition with parts of 


leaves still visible all the better. To two parts 


weeks a temperature of 45 degrees would be 
even preferable, 
somewhat higher temperature. 

Insects, especially red spiders and scale in- 
sects, become sometimes 
plants. 
which lodge generally on the under side of the 
leaves, causing them, if not checked, to turn | 
gray and afterwards yellow. An occasional 
washing with strong soap water and frequent 
syringings with cold water will cure and pre- 
vent their ravages. The scale insects are more 
troublesome, as they stick firmly to the stem 
and have to be removed by force with a small 
stick, or better with a tooth brush and good, 
strong, warm soap suds, repeating the opera- 
tion from time to time until clean. The mealy 
bugs, which look like ‘a film of white cotton, 
may also become troublesome. They can be 
removed with a feather and kept off by fre- 
quent washings and syringings. 


after which they will bear a 


troublesome to these | 
The spiders are minute little animals | 


take care of a few less particular plants before 
you undertake to care for some which require 
| more careful treatment. 

| Let us suppose that you have but one win- 
dow in which to grow plants; you want flower- 
ing kinds for the most part, and you cannot. 
pas more than a dozen in all unless your win- 
‘dow is a large one, for it is far more satisfac- 
tory to have a few plants with room for devel- 
| opment than a large number crowded together 
until all individuality is lost in a confused 
| mass of foliage. Shall I select for you? Well 
my first choice is the 

GERANIUM, 

| because it is one of the most easily cared for 
| plants that we have, and if is one of the most 
free flowering, and its foliage is always bright 
and vigorous. There are other plants that I 
prefer to the Geranium, but under the supposed 
circumstances none that I would unhesitatingly 
recommend. It is sure todo well if not shame- 


of this add one part of loamy soil from an old| After the plants have become established and | fully neglected. It is the flower for the million. 
pasture or fence row immediately below the | the pots filled with roots some stimulating fer- The particular varieties I would leave you to 
sod, where the substrata are free from lime, | tilizer may be given. As such nothing is safer | select for yourself. I think I would first choose 
and one part of sharp sand from a + IR ; * miemenm, @ scarlet. The variety called ‘‘ Her- 
pit, fresh-water beach or road-wash- | ald of Spring” is my favorite among 
ings, and mix all thoroughly together. | | i \ qa Hi the scarlets. But there are dozens of 

Once a year the plants should be | Gr alias naan gy re mn il others which you might consider 
repotted and the soil renewed. The = equally as fine, possibly finer; and 
present month is a favorable season where there are so many to select from 
for transplanting. Use only clean it isnot of much use to name one par- 
pots and not bigger than two sizes ticular variety. I would select the 
larger than those from which the | Ly Single Geraniums for winter culture 
plants are removed. Place a large :e because the double varieties do not 
piece of potsherd, with the concave re | bloom freely beyond November. To 
side downwards over the hole in the | qe Hil {| my mind the single ones are handsom- 
bottom, and then fill the pot about | ¢ Mi) est. If you want a pink variety, one 
one-third with smaller pieces. Cover an i UNG al{ that is almost always in bloom, you 
these lightly with moss, then place the 5: peel} can do no better than take ‘* Master 
plant in the middle of the pot, so that i ed nee Christine.” It is a beautiful, soft 
the top of the soil is from one-half to es é Nig rose color, marked white, and blooms 
one inch below the rim, fill around |x PIE profusely. You can suit your taste 
the ball and pack very firmly with the pens 4 H | about color, for we have Geraniums 
hand, or better with a blunt piece of i! || in all shades of scarlet and crimson, 
wood. When finished, water thor- if x | pink, salmon, magenta and white. 
oughly and place ina partially shaded il NE. , | » The ‘‘nosegay” or Dwarf Geraniums 
position for a few days. Afterwards i Z iI are better for small collections than 
give water only when the soil appears Tl s 7\ ] ‘ | i : f | larger growers, for, while the plant is 
dry, and then sufficiently to wet the I aa Lm <i myer dwarfish, the flowers are as large and 


whole. 


profuse as those on the robust kinds, 


When plants are in an unhealthy 


Of course you want a Pose Geranium. 


condition, or when it is not desirable 
to use larger pots, the old exhausted soil can 


easily be washed away from the roots and the | 


plants replaced with fresh soil in the same or 
even smaller pots. 


Towards the first of April in the South, and | 


the second week in May north of New York 


the plants should be placed out of doors in a_ 
partially shaded position, with a northerly or | 


northeasterly aspect, if possible. The pots 
should be plunged in the ground up to the 
rims, after having previously dug holes a few 


A WINDOW GARDEN. 
and better than a solution of one ounce of pe- 
ruvian guano in three gallons of water, applied 
once or twice a week. But fertilizers should not 
be used immediately after potting, or at the 
removal to winter quarters. 
By studying the conditions of the plants and 


| following carefully the directions here given no 


inches deeper and larger than the pots, and fill- | 


ing them with coal ashes or coarse sand to pre- 
vent worms from burrowing among the roots. 
In dry weather sprinkle the foliage frequently 
and be careful to keep the entire soil moist at all 
times. The cause of nearly all the complaints 


previous summer, 


In the fall when nights become chilly the | 


plants must be removed to shelter, but not 
where they are subjected to a dry or higher tem- 


| with later. 


one need apprehend failure with either Azaleas, | 
Camellias or Daphnes. Joun THORPE. 


WHAT PLANTS TO GROW IN THE HOUSE, 
Most amateur florists undertake too much. 


They would like a large collection and they | 


want choice kinds like those they see in con- 
servatories belonging to wealthy people. 
After several years of experience I have come 


| to the conclusion that we have but a compara- 
about Camellia buds dropping off in winter | 
and Azaleas refusing to expand their flowers | 
can be traced to this omission and the fact that | 
the plants have been frequently dry during the | 


tively small list of plants which it is advisable 
for the amateur to select from for ordinary 
window culture. As he or she gains experience 
and becomes familiar with the requirements of 
the plants under his or her care, it will do to 
‘branch out.” Plants which they would have 


failed with at the beginning, they may succeed | 
It is better in this, as in most other | 


No collection is complete without it. 
HELIOTROPE. 

This favorite flower will bloom all through the 
winter, and though not showy, its fragrance 
'and its modest beauty make it a general favor- 
ite. It likesa warm sunny place. You want a 
| CALLA. 
It would be well worth cultivating if it did not 
| bloom, beeause of its large, fine leaves, borne 
| on stalks from afoot and a half to three feet 
| high, giving the plant a tropical appearance. 
When we add to the attractive folhage its large, 
| trumpet-shaped white flowers, with their de- 
lightful fragrance, 
and most desirable plants in the entire list of 


we have one of the finest 
kinds suitable for house-culture. It requires a 
pee amount of water and the pot 
stand in a deep saucer which is never allowed 
to get empty. Let the water it 
/ warm as you can bear on your hand, 

| For an additional list, 
tion, Abutilon, Begonia, Chrysanthemum, 


should 


given be as 
TI would name Carna- 
Oy- 
clamen, Eupatorium, Petunia, Chinese Prim- 
| rose, Oxalis, Lantana and for 
the window, vy, Cobea and Smilax. 

E. B. Rexrorp in Farm Library. 
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HOW PLANTS BEHAVE IN BRAZIL. 

To one who has spent all his life in temper- 
ate regions where for many months in the year 
the earth is sealed up by frost and snow and all 
floral life is temporarily suspended, a life in 
the tropics, a region of perpetual verdure, 
seems almost an entrance to Paradise. Palms 
waving tall fronds, great trees trailing with 
flowering vines or masses of bright flowers, 
with Orchids perched on the branches or 
clothed with climbing Ferns, the air soft and 
filled with the fragrance of flowers, and all 
this in January—a month of cold and storm— 
do indeed present an enchanting picture, the 
reality of which it is hard at first to believe. 
Nor is the charm evanescent; it is renewed day 
by day, and accustomed as one may become to 
perpetual summer, he never wearies of it. 

When first we came to Brazil our desire was 
to surround ourselves with flowers. Knowing 
well that the inhabitants of our hothouses grew 
in the open air in Para, which is almost under 
the equator, we brought with us a couple of 
hundred pots of greenhouse plants, natives of 
many different tropical countries. Also a good 
stock of seeds of annuals, thinking they would 
thrive wonderfully and give a wealth of bloom 
in a region of heat and moisture. To say we 
have been disappointed would perhaps be say- 
ing too much, but in truth many of our ideas 
as to the ‘‘fitness of things” in the floral 
world have received a rude shock, and the 
plants in many cases behave in a manner which 
astonishes and which has disappointed many 
fond expectations. 

As to annuals, they are, with some few ex- 
ceptions, a failure. The seed comes up, often 
in twenty-four hours, and the plants grow with 
extraordinary rapidity, but they want the 
sturdy habit which they have in temperate 
climes. As gardeners say, they ‘‘spindle,” 
grow tall and have no side branches or very 
few. Then they at once come into bloom, 
sometimes with the more precocious in three 
weeks, set seed, and as soon as it ripens, which 
it does very rapidly, they die. Then there isa 
strong tendency with all double flowers to be- 
come single, and this is not only the case with 
annuals, but also with tubers and woody plants. 
Balsams and Asters grow rapidly, give a few 
scattered or terminal flowers, and in a few 
weeks from the time of planting their life is 
over. Zinnias, on the contrary, grow ram- 
pantly, but even the best ‘‘double” seed gives 
only single flowers. 

Ten-Weeks Stock formsa stout, sturdy crown 
of leaves but refuses to bloom, and this both in 
pots and in the garden in various situations. 
Petunias grow very strong but fail to bloom, 
whether well fed or pot-bound and starved. 
Mignonette grows but will not bloom. Coreop- 
sis gives a single flower on a tall stalk, and the 
same is true of many other plants of like 
growth. Pinching, to make bushy plants, has 
no effect; if moderately done one side shoot 
takes the place of the leader, and if practiced 
severely the plant dies. 

Of annual climbers some do very well, others 
are a failure. Morning Glories give a few 
flowers, very brilliant in color, from seed, and 
die in a few weeks, and removing the seed 
vessels has no effect in prolonging the life of 
the plant. Cypress Vine grows luxuriantly and 
the plants are a mass of bloom. There are 
many wild plants in Brazil belonging to the 


Morning Glory family which are very beauti- 
ful. With some exceptions these are not an- 
nuals, but planted from seed they soon form 
large tuberous roots and endure for years. 

One of the most remarkable of these is an 
Ipomcea with large white flowers, often six 
inches in diameter, with a pearly star in the 
center. The seed often germinates in 48 
hours and the plants grow rapidly; we have 
had them covered with flowers in six weeks 
from the time of planting. It is a night- 
bloomer, expanding just before sunset and fad- 
ing after sunrise. The effect of these immense 
white flowers on the dark foliage is very beau- 
tiful, especially by moonlight, and even in the 
darkest night they seem, as it were, to draw 
the light to them and stand forth from the 
darkness, and fill the air with a rich, spicy 
fragrance. Thunbergias grow rapidly and 
cover everything near them with leaves and 
flowers, but only the orange and the straw 
colored species are found; we have the white, 
which is quite a wonder to the natives. 

All the species of Celosia grow freely and 
the colors of the foliage are wonderfully fine. 
Imagine an Amaranthus tricolor (Joseph’s Coat) 
twelve feet high and a mass of rich foliage ! 

But now for tubers; and first the Tuberose, 
of which only the single variety exists, for the 
reason that the double deteriorates and never 
more than once gives double flowers. But the 
masses of Tuberoses, called here ‘‘ Angelica,” 
are very fine; great grassy clumps which 
are seldom out of bloom. Cannas form im- 
mense clumps sending up flower-stalks eight to 
ten feet in height, terminating in spikes of 
gorgeous bloom. Maderia Vine grows well and 
trails from the trees festoons heavy with bloom. 
Dahlias grow and bloom but always have a 
yellow center. The effect of the climate upon 
variegated foliage is peculiar. The Variegated 
leaved Tuberose, if grown in a pot, keeps the 
white marking but in the garden becomes green. 

Pandanus Javanicus variegatus and V eitchii, 
which are so distinct in their colorings in our 
stove houses show nothing but a glossy green 
foliage. Acalyphas grow rampantly and keep 
the brilliant cofring only on the margin of the 
leaf. The variegated Pine-Apple is, if possible, 
more beautiful than in our stove houses, and 
Hoya variegata (wax plant) grows better. Al- 
most all variegated annuals lose their coloring. 
but there is no lack of color in our garden. 
The Crotons are masses of bright yellow and 
red, the plants of immense size and the Caladi- 
ums, which are native here, grow in enormous 
clumps and are very brilliant; of these we have 
already collected forty species, two of the most 
noticeable of which are one with a lustrous 
coppery leaf (it is not a Colocasia,) and another 
with dark green lanceolate leaf, on the back of 
which growsa second smaller leaf. This latter 
is not a sport but a well defined species, and is 
very curious as well as ornamental. 

Among trees too, there is such a great divers- 
ity of foliage’that, even were the Orange tree not 
bending heavy with golden fruit, and covered at 
the same time with flowers, always a picture of 
beauty, the great Breadfruit waving with its 
deep-cut foliage, and Bananas whose leaves are 
often as tall as the Orange trees, swaying in the 
cool breeze, there would be sufficient to attract 
and please, if only from mere novelty of form. 
Just now (January) the old Mangoe trees are 
bright with masses of the pretty Orchid Rodri- 
guezia secunda, the flowers varying in shade 
from deep wine-color to light pink. 

But to return to our subject. Almost all 
plants of the Amaryllis family do well, but the 


bright and pretty Vallota purpurea fails to 
bloom and Clivia nobilis will not grow. 

Perhaps our greatest disappointment was 
with Dutch bulbs. We had a good collection, 
but all behaved in the same obstinate manner, 
refusing to grow either roots or shoots although 
perfectly sound and healthy; they ‘‘ stood still” 
for nine months and then rotted away, and this 
both in pots and in the garden. Thus we have 
to depend upon memory for Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Snowdrops, and Narcissus, but their place is 
more than filled by the many Orchids which 
grow with so little care and which rival them 
in rich color and delicious fragrance. 

We might multiply almost indefinitely in- 
stances of the different nature which plants 
develop in a temperate and torrid zone, the 
latter here a strange misnomer, for Brazil is by 
no means torrid, the weather never being as hot 
as often in the United States in summer; but 
enough has been written to give a general idea 


|of those differences and to show that at one 


time and place we cannot, even under seem- 
ingly most favorable conditions, have flowers 
of every kind. HE. 8S. Ranp, Jr. 


JAPANESE GARDENS, 


The love of flowers, shrubs and trees is widely 
spread in Japan; even in the busy commercial 
quarters of the large towns almost every house 
has its garden spot with its tiny dwarf shrubs. 
These dwarf shrubs and trees probably owe 
their origin to the narrow limits of space, and 
their production is carried on to such a ridicu- 
lous degree that a Dutch merchant was shown 
a box three inches deep, and with a square inch 
of surface, in which a Bamboo, a Fir and a 
Plum tree, the latter in full bloom, were grow- 
ing and thriving. The price asked for this 
botanical curiosity was about $300. The 
method of dwarfing is by checking the circula- 
tion of the sap, cramping the extension of the 
branches, chilling the roots in flat, porous 
pots, which are kept constantly cold and wet. 
Many dwarf plants have striped or variegated 
leaves, and the production of such varieties, 
both dwarfed and in the natural size, is a fa- 
vorite hobby with Japanese gardeners. In the 
portions of the garden immediately surround- 
ing the house, no tree or shrub is allowed to 
retain its natural size, but within one sees fans, 
ships in full sail, round tables, candelabra, 
large crescents and _ stiff, rectangular walls. 
A soft, velvet-like turf covers the ground, and 
the clean gravel paths are bordered with gay 
stones, dwarf trees and flower vases. From 
the ponds, in which gold fish swim, and from 
the artificial rivulets, rise mossy little rocks, to 
which tiny bridges of every conceivable shape 
lead. Such spots require too much care and 
attention to admit of wide extention, and so 
they generally occupy but a comparatively 
small space in front of the mansion. High, 
pruned hedges inclose these green boudoirs, 
where nature is disguised and curled as con- 
ventional culture and the usage of ‘‘ good soci- 
ety” demand. Without these lies the larger 
part of the garden, where nature is left more 
to herself. Japanese gardens look most beau- 
tiful toward the end of autumn, when the foli- 
age of the Maple assumes.a bright purple hue. 
and the Azaleas and Wax trees are clothed in 
dark purple tints. About this time, too, the 
Winter Chrysanthemum is in bloom; it is 
the favorite flower of the Japanese, who pos- 
sess countless varieties of it. The size and 
splendor of its star-like flowers are often in- 
credible.—J. Douauas, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The American Poultry and Pigeon Breeders’ 
Directory published by Edward O. Lord. Great 
Falls, N. H. The book is so arranged that any one 
desiring a particular variety of fowl can turn to it and 
find the address of persons breeding that variety. 


Proceedings of the Portage Co., O., Horti- 
cultural Society.—H. Y. Beebe, president ; Andrew 
Willson, secretary.—A pamphlet of 82 pages, contain- 
ing, in addition to matters of local interest, several 
well written papers of value to horticulturists gener- 
ally. 

The Scientific American.—A file ofjthis excel- 
lent journal before us, recalls to mind its fortunate 
escape from the great fire of the ‘‘ World Building.” 
The subscription lists, account books, patent records, 
drawings and correspondence were preserved in mas- 
sive fire-proof safes. The printing was done in another 
pbuilding ; consequently the types, plates, presses, pa- 
pers, etc., were unharmed, and no interruption of 
business was occasioned. The new Scientific Ameri- 
can offices are located at 261 Broadway, corner of 
Warren street, within afew hundred feet from the 
ruins of their old time-honored location. 


The Ohio State University.—The eleventh an- 
nual report of the Board of Trustees.—A clear and 
concise statement of the work done and the advance- 
ment made during the past year. The vigor with 
which this University takes hold of the practical and 
scientific workings of the farm, and endeavors to 
elevate ‘‘ the chief calling of man,” is well worthy of 
emulation by her elder sisters. The State of Ohio 
has always been one of the foremost in promoting 
our national prosperity, and she is not backward now 
in doing her part in the progressive march of modern 
agriculture. In addition to the existing professor- 
ship of Agriculture held by Dr. N. 8. Townsend, an 
eminent and practical agriculturist, a chair of Botany 
and Horticulture has been created, to which Prof. W. 
R. Lazenby, of Cornell University, was called. Prof. 
Lazenby is a man of sound practical experience and 
thorough scientific training. The energetic and 
earnest manner in which he went at once to work in 
organizing his department may well serve as an indi- 
cation of what he will accomplish if he is allowed to 
carry out his plans. 


Farm Architecture; Houses and Barnes, by 
E. C. Gardner. Published by Clark W. Bryan & Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.—A neat little pamphlet of fifty pages, 
gotten up in the usual faultless typography, of the 
Paper World Press. The author starts with the asser- 
tion that our farm-buildings are pitifully below their 
present possibilities, and demonstrates how to give 
a fresh impulse, an upward and onward lift toward 
changing this. The subject is divided into two 
classes: 1st, the improvement of the houses and 
barns already built, and 2d, the construction of those 
which are to be built—the old and the new. The first 
especially, is treated with much ability and thorough 
familiarity of the practical bearings of the subject. 
Many illustrations are given to show how with little 
expense the external appearance of an old house and 
the comfort within can be improved many fold. The 
suggestions for the internal arrangements of new 
houses are thoroughly sensible, and to the point, and 
it is said with much truth that, our houses should be 
built to live in; not for show, not for company, not 
for fashion; for our home-life does depend to a 
wonderful extent upon the character and plan of the 
house we live in. 


Note sur Deux Societes D’Horticulture aux 
Etats-Unis, by Ch. Joly, Paris.—A carefully written 
and instructive essay on the history and advance- 
ment of American Horticultural Societies, especially 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the work 
and usefulness of which is related in most glowing 
terms, and the American Nurserymen’s Association, 
which the author considers as a mark of national 
prosperity and an example for European imitation. 
A brief review of other prominent societies and the 
work accomplished by them is also given. Carefully 
collected statistics show the extent of our exports 
of apples, pears and other fruits, and especially wine. 
The quantities of wine shipped to France are increas- 
ing annually, helping her materially to supply the 
deficiency caused by the destruction of her vineyards. 
We haveit here stated by the best informed authority, 
that the large quantities of our wines exported to 
France are re-shipped under foreign brands to satisfy 
the minds of those who consider only imported wines 
fit to drink. 

The entire essay is a high and gratifying tribute to 
American horticultural progress and American horti- 
culturists laboring for the advancement of the impor- 
tant industries resulting from them. 


The Small Fruit Culturist, by Andrew S. Fuller, | 
new, re-written and enlarged edition, published by | 
the Orange Judd Company, New York.—Every fruit- 
grower will hail with joy this new edition of the 
“Small Fruit Culturist,’’ brought up to the state of | 
fruit culture of the present time, and feel grateful to 
the author as well as to the publishers. When some | 
fifteen years ago the work first appeared, and Mr. 
Fuller traced with prophetic eye the possibilities and | 
probabilities in small fruit culture, many thought his 
conceptions visionary and their fulfillment impossible, 
yet to-day we find them more than realized. The 
positive knowledge of small fruit culture was formerly 
in an extremely crude and vague state. Mr. Fuller 
gathered, sifted, and systematized the material on 
hand and, combined with the results of his| extensive 
experience and research, presented it to the world. 
The accuracy and comprehensiveness of the work | 
took every one by surprise, and as a book coming 
from America it is a phenomenon, as is shown by the 
fact that it was the first American work on similar 
subjects ever translated in a foreign language. Asa 
hand-book of small fruit culture as well as a book of 
reference, it stands unexcelled to this day, and is 
equally indispensable to the professional fruit-grower 
as well as to the amateur. 


The Horticulture of Boston and Vicinity, by 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder.—A private edition of 
the chapter prepared for the Boston Memorial Series. 
—This beautiful pamphlet comes to our table with | 
more than ordinary claims to our attention, as might | 
be supposed of anything written by the honored and 
beloved president of the American Pomological 
Society, but the value of the copy before us is in- 
finitely enhanced by the friendly words and signature 
of the author, written with his own hand, clear and 
firm, at the venerable age of 83 years, 4 months, 22 
days. The task of preparing this memorial paper 
could not have been entrusted to abler and worthier 
hands, for no living man has done so much to promote 
the horticultural interest of our country, and has like 
him devoted a long and exemplary life to the elevation | 
of pomology and floriculture. In his usual, beautiful | 
and elegant language, the author gives as accurate 
and complete a history of the horticultural develop- | 
ment in and around Boston as the space permits. 
Commencing with the landing of the pilgrims who 
“found Grapes, Strawberries, Gooseberries, Raspber- 
ries, Plums and Roses, white, red and damask, 
single, but very sweet,” following step by step every 
marked improvement up to the present day. The 
many beautiful gardens and country seats which sur- 
round Boston are so vividly and charmingly portrayed 
that in reading the descriptions one feels almost like 
walking on the smooth, velvety lawns, and inhaling 
the perfume of the seas of flowers. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Book on Sheep.—?. A. H., Naples, Me.—Stewart’s | 
Shepherd’s Manual is considered one of the best, if | 
not the best book on Sheep. Will be mailed from this | 
office for $1.50. 

Book on Small Fruits.—W. D., Cohoes, N. Y.— 
A. S. Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist is the best work of 
the kind, and will repay any one cultivating fruits | 
many times its cost. It will be mailed from this office | 
for $1.50. 


Charles Barnard’s Simple Flower Garden for 
Country Homes ; How to Start it ; What it will Cost ; 
How to Stock it and have Flowers the year round— 
A. D.S., Grafton, N. B.—This book was published in 
Boston some twelve years ago. We do not know who | 
the publishers are ; perhaps some reader will answer. 


Celeriac, or Turnip-Rooted Celery.—L. H. Haz- 
let, N. J.—Celeriac is but a variety of the ordinary Cel- 
ery, in which through numerous generations the de- 
velopment of the roots has been promoted. By 
earthing up, the leaves and stalks would develop | 
more, but to the detriment of the root, which is the 
part used. 

Jasmine.—Miss MW. J. F., Claverack, N. Y.—Your 
Jasmine seems to be sick, indeed, and may be beyond 
recovery. Try the treatment advised for Azaleas and 
Camellias on another page of this number. Wash out 
the roots and plant in a comparatively small pot at 
first. If the plant recovers this summer, expose to full 
sunlight during another season. 


Onion Sets.—J/7s. R. S., Raccoon, West Va.—Sets | 
are small Onions grown from late sown seed. If the 
sets are planted early they will make large Onions in 
a short time, when they should be taken up and dried, 
else they will go to seed. For information about | 
growing Onions from seed, see Mr. Comstock’s excel- 
lent article in this and next number. 


| The shrub mentioned is probably ** Sweet Gale,” 


Manure for Kale.—7h. 2. S., Washington, D. O— 
Kale is not used before freezing weather sets in and 
develops its curly leaves, which are the part eaten, 
during autumn. It is set out about the time when 
late Cabbages are planted and requires, like these, rich 
ground. Mapes’ Complete Manure, or Cabbage Ma- 
nure, used as a top-dressing, will be found beneficial. 


Sweet Clover Shrub.—Z. H. N., St. Lovis, Mo.— 
or 
“Wax Myrtle,” Myrica cerifera, its leaves are oblong- 
lanceolate, narrow at the base, glossy, and of pleas- 
ant fragrance. It grows wild near the sea shore, and 
is also often found cultivated in gardens. The foliage 
is used extensively by florists to mix with flowers in 
bouquets. The true Sweet Clover is Melilotus alba, this 
is not a shrub, however, but a plant which dies down 
every year. 

Muriate of Potash.—/. L., Kortright, N. Y.—This 
salt is so strong that unless it is very evenly distrib- 
uted there is danger of its injuring the crops. Whether 
it is to be used as a top-dressing of meadows or on 
plowed land it is always safer and more advantageous 


| to mix it thoroughly with four or five times its weight 


of dry muck or soil, previous to application. All pot- 
ash salts should be applied as early in the season as 
possible, that the spring rains may diffuse them 
through the soil. Three to four hundred pounds 
should be used per acre. 


Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias. -— M/s. W. 
A. C., Charleston, S. C_—Primulas, Chinese Primroses, 


| can be propagated by division of the roots or by cut- 


tings, but better plants are obtained from seed. To 
produce good, strong plants for next winter blooming, 
the seed should be sown in March or April. Cinera- 
rias and Calceolarias are sown in August and Septem- 
ber in finely sifted loamy soil mixed with about one- 
third of fine sand. As soon as the young plants can 
be handled they have to be pricked out in richer soil 
and afterwards potted in soil containing about one- 
third of well-decayed manure. > 

Bean Weevil.—Suwbscriber, Canton, O.—This pest is 
rapidly spreading over the whole country, and is do- 
ing an immense amount of damage. The full grown 
insect isa small beetle which deposits its eggs upon 
the young Bean pods. The young larva as soon as 
hatched works through the pod into the Beans, from 
the substance of which it subsists. Here it transforms 
into a pupa, which develops into a beetle the follow- 
ing spring, or earlier, when the Beans are kept ina 
warm piace. The most effectual remedy, or better, 
prevention, would be for all inhabitants of a large 
area to sow only sound Beans. This would not be an 
easy matter, however. Scalding the Beans before 
sowing kills the larve without injuring the seed; tur- 
pentine put in the barrels or other tight vessels in 
which the Beans are kept, is also recommended for 


| destroying the insects. 


Honey Plants.—ZL. L., Belle Vernon, O—White 
Clover, Buckwheat, Rape and Alsike, are recognized 
as the most valuable honey plants for cultivation on 
a large scale, and it is stated by bee keepers that the 
honey furnished by these plants pays for all expenses 
of cultivation. The Spider plant, Cleome pungens, and 
Figwort, Scrophularia nodosa, a tall rank growing 
herb, with small greenish purple flowers, growing 
wild in woods and damp places, are also highly rec- 
ommended. Among garden flowers Mignonette 
stands at the head of the list, at least bees appear to 


| be very fond of it, and ‘‘ Mignonette Honey ” is quoted 


in the market lists at a higher price than any other. 
Why not try ‘‘ Wild Garden Seeds?’’? Among such a 
variety of flowers, surely even the most fastidious 
bees will find something agreeable to their taste. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 
H. 8. Anderson, Union Springs, Cayuga County, 
N. Y.—Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of the 
Cayuga Lake Nurseries. Duchess Grape a specialty. 


Ellwanger & Barry, Pocheslér, N. Y.— Mount 


| Hope Nurseries, Abridged Catalogue of Select Fruit 
}and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 
| Shrubs, Roses, etc. 


The best of everything a spe- 
cialty. 

Green’s Nurseries, Rochester or Clifton, N. Y.— 
Catalogue and Instructor.  Shaffer’s Colossal and 
Lost Rubies Raspberries, specialties. 

V. H. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, Queens, NV. Y.— 


| Catalogue of Lilies, Gladiolus, Roses, and a general 


assortment of Greenhouse Plants. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. 7.— Monmouth 
Nursery Catalogue and Descriptive Price List of 
Small Fruits, and Fruit Trees. Manchester Straw- 
berry and Souhegan Raspberry, specialties. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Single Copies, 10 Cents, 


America. Contains sixteen large pages of closely printed 
matter, relating to the cultivation of FLOWERS, FRUITS, | 
and VEGETABLES, to the LAWN, GREENHOUSES, and 
all other branches of HORTICULTURE in their varied 
departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 
This Popular Magazine, formerly published as a Quar- 


terly, is now published as a Monthly, and will appear 
about the first of every month. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests ef 


As a special inducement we offer to every subscriber, 
as a premium, the choice of one packet of any one ot the 
following seeds, with directions for culture: 


Wild Garden Seeds, a packet containing a mixture of 
upward of one hundred varieties Flower Seeds, sufficient 
for a square rod of ground, | 


Improved German Ten-Weeks Stock. These beautiful 
flowers are far too little known in our gardens, and we 
hope by offering them among our premiums to introduce 
these floral gems to many of our readers. 


May-Flower Tomato. Anew variety now offered for the 
firsttime. The great excellence of this seedling has been 
indorsed by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in 
awarding it the first prize for the best new Tomato. 


Bliss’s American RacerPea. A quarter-pint packet. We | 
have grown this new Pea for several years on our experi- 
mental grounds, and consider it one of the earliest, most 
productive, and best Peas known. Our stock of seed is 
as yet too limited to enable us to offer it for sale, yet we 
are so strongly convinced of its superior value that we 
offer it as a premium—the only way in which it can be 
obtained—to our subseribers, trusting that it will prove | 
as valuable an addition to the list of new vegetables as 
the American Wonder Pea, offered by us last season. 


Any subseriber who sends, with his own, an additional 
subscription—not necessarily from the same post-office— 


may select for himself two premium J seat at the 
ent set of four kinds when two additional subserip- 


tions are sent, 
Address, 
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B.K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, | 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. 

Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved va- 
rieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Culture, | 
consisting of Carrots, Mangel wurzel, and Sugar 
Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass Seeds, | 
ete. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and cther Requi- 
sites for the Farm and Garden. 


A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 


with directions for culture, will be found in 
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PSTABLISHED 1845. 


150 pages. Over 300 Tlustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed 


for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 
BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE. A valuable treatise on the Potato, 
and descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


50 pages. 


upon production of fruit. 


Are the best. 


| Grapes & Trees. 


NEW (1 ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
FRY &~% SHRUBS, ROSES. 1882. 


Besides the largest and most complete general 

stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., | 

in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties. | 

New Abridged Catalogue mailed free to all who 
apply. Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 

i a 


2-3-4 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING | 

The only establishment making a SPECIAL 

BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARCE HOUSES 

forROSES alone. WeCIVE AWAY, inPremiz= 


e 
ums and Extras, more ROSES than most estab- 
lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to any post-office. 
5 ee varieties, your Choice, all labeled, for $15 
12 for$23 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13, Our NE'W GUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp, elegantly illustrated—free toall, 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
3-4-5-6 


Frank Ys 


DOCTOR, and HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
Sketches, Poems, and Miscellany. 
25 cents per number. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
Publisher, 53, 55,57 Park Pl, 


The New White Grape. 


New-York. 
A few responsible persons in 
agood grape regions, are wanted 


to plant vineyards of this most | 


promising of all grapes, to whom special inducements 
will be given,and payment of vines made contingent 
Address 


THE NIAGARA GRAPE C0., 


Lockport, N. WY. | 


| 
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MANCHESTER. 


Strawberry. 
Catalogue of this Berry Free. 


Souhegan and Cuthbert Raspberries, 
Specialties. 
13 New Grapes, Hybrid Pears, ete. | 


LOVETT’S SMALL FRUITS 


The Catalogue, richly illustrated (colored 


plates), tells how to get and grow them. The MOsT | 


BEAUTIFUL and USEFUL Small Fruit Catalogue ever 


J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


SOUHECAN 


Raspberry. 


published. 


Over 1500 distinct Varieties. All strong Plants, 
each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Largest assort= 
ment. Low prices. In business 28 years. Guarantee 
isfaction. Stock comprises all desirable varieties. Only 
mitre plants sent. Our new Jin ated Hand-Book, 
sent free, contains name and description of each plant, with 
im dinebion s for suc eeefu) cultivation. Don’t purchase plants 
else ‘vhere before sending for our new 
All lovers of flowers should kave our HAN D-BOOK 
Every buyer of cheap plants should hayeit. Every one want 
ing new and choice plants should send for our Hand-Book, 
HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, West Chester, Pa. 


ALE BERRIES. 


Ds 


H 


BROS., So. Glastonbury, 
Ct., arehead-quarters, BIG 


| and send free Catalogue of the best Strawberry on earth. | 


Currants, Productive 


MANCH ESTE as Cres- 
cent, perfect form, good flavor, firm as Wilson, beautiful 
colored plate, showing AND one foot of row in full | 
fruiting, sent, free. Also, cut of new 
Raspberry, ripens one week before Doolittle, | 


and twice as productive. SOUHEGAN | 
——=I 
15 grams showing how to make the stitches, l5c., | 


3-4 34 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


HALE BROTHERS, 

1-2-3-4 South Glastonbury, Conn. 
"Elegant Needle-work Patterns, ‘for all | 
kinds of Embroidery and Lace-work, with dia- 

Dost pa: 2sets 25c. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. | 


crn 6 a 


i 
NEW-YEAR’S PRESENT for a LADY. Departments upon the TOILET, the NURSERY, the FAMILY 
Profusely illustrated, and full of the best Stories, 


PRICE REDUCED—$2.50 per year; six months, $1.25; 
For sale by all news-dealers. 


Isadp’s Manasine 


The Best Vines and Berry Plants 


ARE THE CHEAPEST. 
The Best Varieties and one of the Best Places 


to get them is of 


E. & J. G. WILLIAMS, Montclair, W. J. 


Catalogues free. Mention this 
paper. 


20 years’ X-Perience. 


THE STOCK OF THE NEW AND POPULAR 
WHITE GRAPE, 


“Golden” Pocklington, 


Is controlled by 


GEO. A. STONE, Nurseryman, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Special inducements to the Trade to handle it. Also, a 
Fine Stock of 


The first and fullest of all the Fashion 
Magazines. Cut Paper Patterns anda 
LATE trom PARIS 


COLORED FASHION P 
i THE VERY BEST 


n every number. 


For specimen copies, free, address 


BY HEW 


MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASH IS SAVED 
by knowivg HOw to care for them in FEALTH 
and DISEASE. The oldest, fiuest, and best Poul- 
try journal in the world is the 


Hs 


un 


th 


EN 


Bulli 


Pouitr 


etin, 


Devoted to the Breeding of fine Poultry, Pig- 
cons and Pets—large. beautifullv illustrated, and 
brim fnll of entertaining and valuable reading, 
AsaSPECIAL OFFFR, to show you_what itis, 


it will be sent to you from NOW TILL JAN- 
UARY. 1883, upon receint of only ONE DOLLAR. 
Address POULTRY BULLETIN, 

¢2 Courtland S:reet, New York City 
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ONLY 6 CENTS 


In stamps, we will send for 6 WEEKS, on trial, the 


PHILADELPE 
Tribune : Farmer. 


It has a bona fide paid up subscription list of over 26,000, 
and is issued every Saturday. For the Farm, Garden and 
Household it is invaluable. The fame of our Agricul- 
tural Department under the charge of Thomas Meehan 
is universal, and admitted by the press of the entire 
country to be the best. 

The Household Department is under the charge of 
Louisa Knapp, and is exceedingly popular with the ladies. 
Gives a larger amount—weekly, of interesting matter 
for the family, Fancy Work, Care of Children, Cooking 
Receipts, Our Doctors Advice, Helps and Experiences, 
Fashion Notes, ete. Youths’ column complete with 
Stories, Puzzles, Home Amusements, ete. tories all 
eomplete, none sensational or continued Detective 
Sketches, exposed sharpers and humbugs. Mose Sinners 


s 
= 
& 


oJ 


| humorous letters, Personal Gossip and . Biographical 


Sketches every week. 
The Very Best Paying Advertising Medium 
known to Advertisers. 5 

We offer to refund any money lost through any fraud- 

ulent advertisement in our columns. We have secured 

the confidence of our readers by so doing, and can pro- 

duce more actual results than any other paper of double 

our circulation. Address 


TRIBUNE & FARMER, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


AS 


SOW A 


+ AV! 

AND FERTILIZERS. 
The No. 2 hand machine, price, 
SG, sows from 4 to 6 acres per 
hour; No. I, price, $30, from 


10 to 12, at the same time sowing 
far more evenly than by any other 
method; also saves the Seed. Send for Circular. Agenta 
Wanted. BENSO™ SAULE & CO., Philadel phig, 
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New Early Tomato. Mayflower. 


THE NEW YORK SEE 


With all of Matthews’ latest improvements, an 
and perfect in operation. Local A 


_,R. H. ALLEN & C0., 189 


and 191 Water St., New York. 


a 


- 


d made under his personal supervision. 


DRILL, 


Simple 


gents wanted. Price $12. Address, 


THE PLAN 


tests this year. 


will be mailed free to all who ap 


A neat and beautifully illustrated pam 


tells how to plant, when to plant; all 
blight, ete. 


why so many failis for want of knowle 
work is calculated to supply the long felt 
all who are interested in this most beauti 
PRICE, POST-PAID 15 CTs. 
Add 


In preparing our new goods for 1882, we have added to our list a number 
of ingenious and successful CAROEN TOOLS. so proven by numerous 
1 Weare also getting ready a much larger and more com- 
plete descriptive catalogue than any we have heretofore issued. b < 
g be full of valuable information to every one who tills the soil for profit, and 


mode of cultivating 200 species and varieties of Lilies, (all the known kinds). 
It gives a complete description of each variety—height, color, time 


of bloom, nativity and any peculiarity it may have as regards culture. 
of very easy culture when their requirements are fully understood, The reason 


TWO COPIES, 25 CTS. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
QUEENS, N. Y. 


ET JR. GOODS. 


This will_<§ 


ply now to 


LILIES. 


phlet giving complete descriptions and 
about collecting and keeping, forcing, 


Lilies are 


dge concerning their treatment. This 
need, and is worth ten times its price to 
ful class of flowers. 


Postage Stamps Accepted. 


The largest, best and most prolific earl 
tivation. A Premium awarded by the 
Horticultural Society, in the fall of ‘1881, 
ling variety. For full particulars 
otf THE AMERICAN GARD 
packets, $1. 
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y_variety in cul- 

Massachusetts 
as the best seed- 
-e February number 
YEN. 25 cents per packet: : 
B. K. BLISS & SONS. ai 


ress 


Jes 


a a ers ais 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


The Earliest Potato Known. 
A very early variety for farm and garden culture, also 


for forcing under glass; fit for the table ten or fifteen | 


days betore the Early Rose. Of medium size, clear white, 
with the slightest tinge of red about the eyes; flesh very 
white, fine grained, dry and of excellent flavor ; quality 
of the highest excellence. A first-class certificate was 
awarded ‘by the Royal Horticultural Society of London, 
in 1874. A silver medal was also awarded by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. We can recommend this 
with the greatest confidence as the very best early 
variety in cultivation. 
Per pound, 50 cents ; three pounds to one address, $1.25, 
by mail, prepaid. By express or freight, charges paid by 
the purchaser, peck, $1.25; bushel, $3.00 ; barrel, $7.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
: 34 Barclay St., New York. 
RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 
Our stock of Onion Seed has been raised from selected 
bulbs, and carefully tested, and we can recommend it 


with the greatest confidence, as equal to any ever offered 
in this or any other market. 
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oz ib. 
Extra Early Red, $0.40 $4.75 
Early Red, 40 4.50 
Wethersfield Large Red, 40 4.50 
Danvers Yellow, 40 4.25 
Yellow Dutch, 35 4.25 
White Portugal, 40) 4.25 
Red Globe, 50 5.50 
White Globe, 50 5.75 


In lots of 5 Ibs. and over, 50 cents per Ib. may be de- 
ducted. Special prices given for larger quantities. 

Postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound 
when ordered by mail. 3-4 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St,, New York. 


~The Earliest 


THE MOST DESIRABLE 


t Dwarf Wrinkled Pea, 


PEA EVER INTRODUCED. 


Re: 


Bes 


and 


VO ASS 

Requires Wo Bushing. Exquisite Flavor. 

The best variety for forcing under ¢ ass, and the 
best for early sowing in the garden. 


Extra Early. 


JaF~ On account of its exceedingly dwarf habit, it can be 
grown in Hot-Beds, like cucumbers or lettuce, 

This new and fine-flavored variety is a seedling, the result 
of across between the favorite varieties, Champion of LEng- 
land and Little Gem, raised by Mr. Charles Arnold, the well- 
known Canadian agriculturist. It combines all the good 
qualities of both of its pareuts, with the addition 
superiority in flavor to the Champion and of greater product- 
iveness than the Little Gem, besides being earlier than any 
other of the wrinkled varieties. Peas planted June 5th w ere 
ready for the table in thirty-three days from date of planting. 
On good soil, each vine will average twelve pods, and each 
pod six peas. Twenty-seven to forty-one pods have been 
counted on some vines, and nine large peas in some of the 
pods, and every pod is well filled. The vine grows from 
eight to ten inches high, according to the soil and season. 
Having full confidence in the superiority of this variety, we 
bought the entire stock of the originator, and first offered 
them in the spring of 1878, since which they have been tested 
in various parts of the world, and have met with the unqual- 
ified approval of all who have given them atrial, For the 
past three years the demand has been far greater than the 
supply, and we have been unable to fill our orders. 


al ones of 


CAUTION.—As there is another pea in the market called 
“American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ Briss’s AMERT- 
CAN WONDER,” and receive no other. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, July 14, 1881.—Your peas are wonderful, none others so good, I do not 
mean to plant another year any others, early or late. They beat the Alpha in earliness, and out of sight in flavor. 
| From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Pres. American Pomological Society, Ex-Pres. U. 8. Agricultural Society, 
| June 30, 1881—My AMERICAN WONDER is a wonder’, equal in sweetness and richness to the Champion of England, 
| which is all that could be desired. 
| One of our growers writes, August 25, 1881: Twenty-seven and one-sixth bushels of AMERICAN WONDER PEAS 
were grown from one bushel of the seed you sent, upon a trifle over an acre of ground. 

PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents ; pint, 55 cents; quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. When delivered at 
our store, or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser: one pint, 40 cents ; one quart, 75 cents; half peck, 
$2.75; one peck, $5.25. 


3-4 B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 
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Christian Union. 


LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor. 


ELIOT McCORMICK, 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, ' 


Wirn a List oF ConTRIBUTING EpIToRS WHICH 
INCLUDES THE Most PROMINENT NAMES 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


Associate Editors. 


It Comprises the Best Features of 


A DAILY PAPER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 
A FAMILY PAPER, 
A CHILD’S PAPER, 
A RELIGIOUS PAPER, 
A LITERARY PAPER, 


IT PUBLISHES EVERY WEEK 


A Synopsis of the Last Week’s 
News, interpreted by the Editors. 

Editorials on the Leading Ques- 
tions of the Day. 

A Selection of Contributed Arti- 
cles, by the Best Writers in the 
Country. 

Home Talks on Cookery, Nursing, 
and the 
writers as Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Marian Harland. 

A Sermon or Lecture-room Talk, 
by Henry Ward Beecher. 

A Sunday-school Lesson, by Lyman 
Abbott and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 

A Good Young Folks Story. 

Aunt Patience’s Writing-Desk, in 
which appear Letters from the Child 
Readers of the Paper; besides Book 


Reviews, Farm and Garden Notes, | 


Answers to Inquiring Friends, Cor- 
respondence, ete., etc. 


ITS AGRICULTURAL PAGE 


Ts Carefully Edited. It contains 
Contributed Articles from the Best 


Agricultural Writers in the Coun- | 
try ; weekly reports from two Model | 
Farms, one of which is E. P. Roe’s 


famous “ Small Fruit Farm ;” and 


it includes a column “From the | 


Mail,” to which correspondence ts 
solicited, and in which all queries 
on Farm and Garden topics are 
carefully answered. 


TERMS, $3 PER ANNUM, CLERGYMEN, $2.50. 
Sample Copies Free. 


Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 Washington Square, N. Y, 


‘are of the Home, by such | 


| tation wherever it has been grown. It is well 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


LIt keeps fowls in best condition, and makes poultry 
the most profitable stock on the farm. 
YOUNG CHICKENS AND TURKEYS. 

It is estimated that one-half the chicks and turkeys an- 
nually hatched die before reaching maturity. When the 
IMPERIAL EGG Foon is fed according to directions. sick 
and drooping chicks will never be seen. It suppies all 
the needed material for forming bone, muscle and feath- 
ers, and by its gentle tonic effect strengthens the diges- 
tive organs and lays the foundation for vigorous, healthy 
and therefore profitable fowls. They will also be fitted 
for market a month earlier than by common treatment. 

Packs mailed for 50c. and $1. 6 pound boxes, $2, 25 
pound kegs, $6.25, by Express or Freight. 

Wholesale Agents: 
O. H. Leach & Co., Boston; Benson, Maule & Co., Phila- 
delphia; B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Y.; J. C. Long, Jr., N. Y.; 
Greensfelder Bro., St. Louis; Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pitts- 
burgh ; McCarthy & Osborn, Denver, Col.; Geo. G. Wick- 
son, San Francisco. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO., Proprietors, 


HMartford, Conn. 


THE ISBELL MOLE-TRAP. 


IT NEWER FAILS. 


Having been thoroughly convinced of the 
pressing need of some device for catching and 
destroying the under-ground mole, which is 
overrunning cemeteries, parks, lawns and gar- 
dens, no labor, experiment or expense has been 
spared in inventing and perfecting a trap which 
we do not hesitate to say will effectually meet 
the demand. 

It is acknowledged by all who have given ita 
trial as the best device ever invented for the 
purpose. When properly set it never allows 
the mole to escape, and no skill is required in 
setting it. 

%. Nothing but asmall wooden pin is visible in 

the track, which the mole is sure to run against, 
\ the slightest touch springing the trap, which 
‘\ never fails to catch and kill the mole. 


PRICE, $2.00 EACH. 


Sent to any address, by express, on receipt of price, by 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


2-3-4 34 Barclay St.. New York. 
MATTHEWS’ puict. 


The standard of America. 

Admitted by leading Seeds- 
men and Market Gardeners 
everywhere to be the most per- 
fect and reliable Drill in use. 


Send for circular. Manufac- 


PRINGLEH’S 
New Hybridized Excelsior-Hulless 


= OA Saem 


Mr. C. G. Pringle, the well-known successful hybridi- 
zer, to whose efforts we are indebted for the celebrated 
Champlain and Defiance Wheats, has been successful in 
imparting important improvements to another cereal. 
We have purchased the entire stock of this promising 
novelty, and now offer for the first time Pringle’s 
Hybridized Excelsior Hulless Cats. 

With a view to impart to the hulless species the size of 
plant, vigorous habit, and productiveness of one or other 
of the favorite hulled sorts, Mr. Pringle, amongst other 
experiments hybridized the well-known Excelsior Oats 
with the Chinese Hulless, and the experiment proved 
hi a successful, the result being the variety now 
offered. 

For further particulars see our Illustrated List of nov- 
elties, mailed free to all applicants. 

Price: By mail, one pound, 60 cents, three pounds, 
$1.50. By express. at expense of purchaser, $2.50 per 
peck, $7 per bushel of 32 lbs. 


RUSSIAN WHITE OATS. 


Very prolific, straw stiff and free from Rust. Highly 
recommended by every one who has given them a trial. 


CHALLENGE. 


A new English variety, thus described by the raisers : 
This splendid White Oat is rapidly superseding all the 
older varieties, being unrivalled for productiveness and 
fine quality. It possesses long, upright, stout straws, 
with neat panicle completely covered with close set 
grains, the latter plump, heavy and of excellent quality, 
hence they are great favorites in the stable. By mail, 
one pound, 50 cents; three pounds, $1.00; per peck, 75 
cents ; bushel, $2.00. 


MOLD’S ENNOBLED BLACK TARTARIAN. 


Another English variety, and one of the most prolific 
of all Black Oats. It has attained an extraordinary repu- 
nown 
and appreciated over a widely extended area, and the re- 
ports of it are highly satisfactory. By mail, one pound, 
Aa ; three pounds, $1.00 ; per peck, 75 cents ; bushel, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
2-3 34 Barclay St., New York. 


The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power % 1 ‘Vhresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in J 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. Catalogue sent !ree. Address 
MINARD WARDER, Coblestill, Schoharie Ga “OY, RB 


VICTORIES 


New Varieties Potatoes. 


VERMONT CHAMPION, 
BROWNELVL’S BEST, 
EARLY HOUSEHOLD. 


Warieties of 1881. 


EXTRA EARLY PEACH BLOW, 
ADIRONDACK, WHITE STAR, 
AMERICAN MAGNUM BONUM, 
QUEEN OF THE VALLEY, 
AMERICAN GIANT. 


For description and price of the above, send for our 
Illustrated Potato Catalogue, 48 pages, which contains 
much useful matter upon their culture. Mailed to all 
applicants inclosing 10 cents, regular customers free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


2-3-4 34 Barclay St., New York. 


| Randolph's Hand Seed Sower, 


For sowing all kinds of small Gar- 
den Seeds, with accuracy and dis- 
patch. lt is easily operated by a lady 
or a child of ordinary intelligence, 
with a little practice. 

Its cost is trifling compared with 
the advantages resulting from its 
use. The saving in time and seeds 
will undoubtedly repay the outlay 
in the planting of a single week. Its 
construction 
is so simple, 
that it is not 
liable to get 
out of order. 
Descriptive 
Circulars 
mailed to all 
applicants. 
Price, $1.25 
each. Sent by 
mail, post 
paid, to any 
address, for 
$1.50. A lib- 
eral discount 
to agents. 


For sale by 


2-3-4 


BERRY BASKETS AND GRATES, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Money refunded if don’t suit. Neat, strong, durable. 
All that can be desired. Send for large descriptive cir- 


culars. 
N. D. BATTERSON. 
Buffalo, N. W. 


B. K. BLISS ,& SONS. 


2-3-4 cs 


BRAZILIAN ORCHIDS. 


Being established in business in the city of Para, lam 
prepared to fill orders for Orchids indigenous to the Ama- 
zonian Valley, such as Cattleyas, Oncidiums, Stanhopeas, 
Galendras. Lists and prices on application. 


EDWARD S. RAND, Jr., 
Para, Brazil. 


2-ly 


A Violet from Mother’s Grave,” and 49 other 
15¢ opular Songs, words and music entire, all for 
CS albo: PATTEN &CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 


pums, neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto \ 
and 25 popular Songs, all for 15c., post-paid. 


Choice Poetical Selections for Autograph Al- 
a 0 0 erses, 
2-3-4 ADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 


PATTEN & 
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ORANGEJUDD CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


Peach Culture, by James Alexander Fulton, 
Dover, Delaware. Illustrated. New, revised and 
enlarged edition. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Sweet Potato Culture, giving full instruc- 
tions from Starting the Plants to Harvesting and 
Storing the Crop, with a Chapter on the Chinese 
Yam, by James Fitz, Keswick, Va., Author of 
“Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.’? Price, 
post-paid, 40 cents. 


The Chemistry of the Farm, by R. War- 
ington, F. C. S. A most valuable Work, which 
should be in the hands of Farmers, Gardeners, and 
Tillers of the Soil generally. It presents the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agriculture in a most popular 
manner. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Standard Publications for Gardeners. 


Gardening for Profit, Peter Henderson, 
$1.50. 


Gardening for Pleasure, Peter Henderson, 
$1.50. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden, $2.50. 


Play and Profit in my Garden, by E. P. 
Roe, $1.50: 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden, $1.50. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


WAS) a se 


Recognized Leading Agricultural Journal of the 
World. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50 a Year. 


Specimen Numbers sent free to those desiring to get 
up Clubs. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 


751 Broadway, New York. | 


SMALL FRUITS. 


PLANTS for the million, at prices to suit the million. 
A superbly illustrated book, ‘‘Success with Small 


Fruits,’’ with a very lib- E P RO F 
| | i] 


eral offer. Catalogue sent 


free. Cornwall -on- 

pads On) New York. 
Berries Plants, Vines, Fruit 
Trees, Best Sorts. Low- 


BERRI ES [x Rates. Catalogue FREE. 
3-4 


iJ. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


HE BEST VARIETIES—Strawberries, Raspber- 

ries, Grape Vines, and other Small Fruits. Norway 
Spruce, Irish Juniper, Am. Arbor Vitz, Horse Chestnut, 
and a general assortment of Nursery Stock. Price lists 
free. . M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 3-4 


WHITMAN’S Fountain 
Pump for washing Windows, 
Carriages, etc. Protects buildings | 
Aaa from fire, & trees, vines, etc. from 
insects, potato-bugs and canker- 
eiworms, No Dwelling, Country 

ome,or Factory should be with- 
outthe Fountain Pump. 

Send for large illustrated 


mentee aud M’f’r. Providence R.I. 


SE WOoDWARD'S_ 
\ MEDICATED ESTEGGS 


per 


URFor 


\ 


THEM 


| not be sent by mail. 


WE WILL SEND 


To any post-office address in the United 
States or Canada, 


One Excelsior Weeder, 


AND 


One Polished Steel Garden Trowel, 


as shown in the cut, 


aon So Semtce 


Either of the above singly for 20 cents, 
or the full set, nicely packed in a strong 
box—as per cut, four pieces, on receipt of 
60 cents. Remit in stamps or fractional 
eurrency. 


Lester & Lyman Mfzg. Co. 
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MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


No 


Every one who Plants Seeds or Raises Flowers, should see 
and read the Farm and Garden, our monthly journal. 
Every Market Gardener, Trucker, Fruit Grower or Farmer, 
no matter what he raises, should send forit. Every House- 
5 


wife should have it. Send 5 cents in stamps to 


FARM AND GARDEN, 275 &. 4th 8t., Phila. 


MT. KISCO PAINT WORKS. \. 394. 


FILAMACOND’S 


SLUGSHOT 


A Guaranteed Exterminator of the Potato Beetle. 


It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing prop- 
erties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs in the 
various stages of growth; at the same time the ill-effects 
ot Paris Green, or danger from having it around in 
quantities, are obviated. Cattle or swine are not liable to 
be harmed by it. It has been used with success in 
destroying Caterpillars, etc., from pear and Apple Trees, 
on Egg-Plants, ete. 

Put up in barrels of 200 Ibs. in bulk, $7.50 per bbl. Pack- 
ages of 5 lbs., 30 cts. ; 10 Ibs., 50 cts.; 15 Ibs., 75 ets. Can- 
Prices to the trade given upon 


application. 
Manufactured by B. Hammond & Co., Mt. Kisco, N.Y, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, NN : fe > 

Wholesale Agents, x SE ) WW be 

3-4 New York City. a | d , 
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The Best, Simplest in Construction, 
Finest Finish, 
Handsomest and Most Durable Side- 
Wheel Mower in the Market. 


Interchangeable in all its parts. Every Machine uncondi- 
tionally Warranted. It has an adjustable vibrating handle, 
and is perfectly adapted for cutting Terraces, Slopes and 
every variety of Lawn. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


12 inch, 815.00 16 inch, ¥19.00 
14 inch, #17.00 18 inch, $21.00 


PAGE, FARGO & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
BOVETEN, SELLECK & CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland. 
/ MACOMBE, BIGELOW & DOWSE, Boston. 
HUNTINGTON, HOPKINS &CO,, 
San Francisco and Sacramento. 


3 31 4 Se 


RUHLMANN’S WHEEL HOE 


Is the Best, Simplest and Most Perfect Weeder in use. 


It will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. Em- 
braces all points requisite to make a capital tool. ‘The 
Handles can be raised to suit. Knife Blades set toany pitch 
and from 7 to 16 inches in width, and when in working order 
is firm and strong, with nothing to become loose or shaky 
This implement has not only given entire satisfaction, but is 
[Usa edere unequaled by all who have given it a fair trial 

or the interest of all we can safely say that no one will 
ever regret having given ita thorough trial. For Onions 
Carrots, Beets and all Garden Crops it has no equal. It has, 
ina short time, become the leading Tool in this and other 
countries, To show our confidence in this excellent tool we 
: will refund price paid if satisfaction is not given with its 

work—purchaser paying freight to and from. Leading Gar- 
deners and Seed Growers all use it, and would not do with- 
outit. For sale by the following: 


3 ‘ B. K. BLISS & SONS, New York City. 

USF. SUivan Eng. N.y. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vick, Rochester, N. Y.: Gregory 

Crosman Bros., Rochester; J.C. Vaughn, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Simmers, Toronto, Ont.: Chase 

.Y.; D. Landreth & Sons, R. Buist, Philadelphia, and many others. “ << 
Price, boxed, $5.50. | Manufactured by E. RUHLMANN, Lockport, N. Y. 


GREENHOUSE AND HOT BED 
SASHES 


GLAZED OR UNGLAZED. 
3.0x6 0114 with Oak bar, kept in stock. Also, Doors, 
Windows, Mantels, etc., constantly on hand and made to 


order. 
BRADLEY & CURRIER, 
3-4-5 45 and 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 


—  " WN 
Marblehead, Mass.; 


SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. 
DEFIANCE, very hardy and productive, bush., $5.50 
CHAMPLAIN, a red, bearded variety, fine, ig Fey 
WHITE RUSSIA, 2.50 
SPRING RYE, ie 

3 Ibs. either of the above varieties mailed, post-paid, for 2 ‘ 


2-3 B. K. BLISS & SONS, New York. 
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Potatoes. 


1,600 Bushels of POTATOES on 6 ACRES-—Season 
1881, om ‘‘ Vassar College’? Farm. Potato Crop in 


neighborhood a failure. 

Mr. BENSON VAN VLIET, Genl. Supt. ‘“‘ Vassar College,” Jan. 30, 1882, writes:— 

“We have used your Manures principally on Potatoes, generally on old used-up 
meadow land. Last year the potato crop was a failure all about us, but we secured a 
large crop; the Largest in the county, having secured over 1,600 bushels 
of exceilent variety and quality from 6 acres of land, which serves us a good 
turn, as we have to-day sold 100 bushels at $1.30, and have 700 bushels left over for 
our own use. Part of the result I attribute to having planted at the right time, but 
the largest share of credit belongs to the Manure for strengthening and nourishing 
the plants through the great drouth which caused somany failures all about us. 

“Tt has never in previous years been thought possibleto raise Potatoes on the Col- 
lege Farm, but I think we can raise almost anything by using proper enriching sub- 
stances.and plenty of it.’’ (Mr. Van Vliet used 20 bags of the Mapes Potato Manure 
on erop of 1881.) 


Top ‘Dressing Grass. 


Early Spring application of two bags per acre of 
“The Mapes Grass and Grain Spring Top Dressing "’ 
brought two tons per acre “ first-class hay.’ More 
than doubled the crop. Four bags of the Mapes 
Corn Manure alongside of forty loads Stable Manure. 


SAMUEL CADWELL, Glastonbury, Hartford, Co., Conn., November 30th, 1881, 
writes: ‘I applied (early last spring) the Mapes Grass and Grain Top Dressing, 
400 Ibs. per acre, on a piece of old grass land (heavy soil) which had beenin grass 12 
years without manure, and harvested at the rate of 2 tons per acre of first-class hay. 
The Mapes Top Dressing more than doubled my erop of hay, and was of much better 
quality than from the other part of the field where nothing was applied. I am satis- 
fied it paid me well. I also used the Mapes Potato Manure alone, on heavy soil 
(clay sub-soil). 400 Ibs. per acre in the hills, distributed and covered slightly with 
earth before dropping the potatoes. The yield was 120 bushels of salable potatoes 
per acre, besides the small ones and a few that rotted; quality, fair and smooth. I 
also used the Mapes Corn Manure, 800 Ibs. per acre, broadcast, alone, alongside 
of 40 loads per acre of stable manure, with results about equal.” 


Top Dressing Grass. 


One bag per acre of ‘‘“The Mapes Grass and Grain 
spring Top Dressing”’ caused a new growth of tim- 
othy and clover, but no weeds, while the barn- 
yard manure madea growth of weeds, sorrel, and 
such like. Preference of cattle for portion of pas- 
ture fertilized with the top-dressing. z 


_ SAMUEL H. WISNER, Warwick, Orange Co.,N. Y., Jan. 5th, 1882, writes to Finch 

& Colwell: ‘The half-ton Mapes’s Top Dressing Fertilizer, I purchased of you last 
April, which I used on grass has given me entire satisfaction. I used only 200 
pounds per acre, and received this last season double the yield from the portion of 
the field I used it on that I did on the other portion of the same field that I ferti- 
lized with barn-yard manure. It yielded also on the portion I used the Mapes Top 
Dressing, three times _this season what it did last year, where I fertilized with barn- 
yard manure only. Where Tused the barn-yard manure the growth of weeds, sorrel, 
and such like was very profuse, on the contrary, where I used the Mapes Top Dres- 
sing, there was a new growth of timothy and clover, and no weeds, sorrel, or anything of 
that kind. I also discovered that when I turned my cattle in the field they would eat 
the pasture first from that portion fertilized withthe Top Dressing—eating it all up 
and leaving entirely untouched the other portion of the same field that was ferti- 
lized with barn-yard manure, till they had eaten the other up, and then did not eat 
the latter allup. The first season they will not eat pasture fertilized with barn-yard 
ALAND which is well known by all farmers, but this they eat as soonas they get 
(0.it.” % 


Top Dressing Grass. 


W.S. & H. E. SAVAGE, East Berlin, Conn., July 19, 1881, reports: ‘ On low 
meadow. too low for cultivation without draining, we applied in August, 1880, with 
grass seed, 2 bags of the Mapes Complete Manure, the yield from the natural soil 
without fertilizer was about 1 ton of hay per acre, where the “A” Brand is used we 
judge it to be 2 tons per acre.” 


SEND POSTAL FOR NEW PAMPHLET. 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


Agricultural Chemis 


s, 158 Front St.. NEW YORK. 


Holds Ink for Fifteen 


EN— 


It has given Universal Sat- 


Hours’ Writing. 


isfaction for the past 
Twenty-five Years. 


—TESTIM 


I have used your Prince’s Fountain Pen for about ten years and believe them to be the best Fountain Pen made. During this period I have tested nearly 


DEAR SIR: 


every pen of this description in the market, with the same result : the new pen discarded and Prince’s Pen restored to favor. 
Yours truly, E. 


after a person has once used a Prince’s Pen he will never be satisfied with any other. 


ONIAL,..— — 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN GARDEN. 


There is this objection to them, however, that 
W. BLISS. 


Also the FUVER READY FOUNTAIN GOLD PEN. 


Holds ink for ten hours’ writing. 
Send for Circular, to 


3-4 JOHN S. PURDY, 165 Fulton Street, New York. 
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SM 
SAMMI MNT 


Writes at the first touch to the paper, without adjustment or preparation. 


Excelsior Lawn Mowers. 


Features for the Season of 1882. 
Lightest in Weight, 
Lightest in Draft, ~ 


SIMPLEST IN CONSTRUCTION, 


Most Durable 
and The BEST. 


Pronounced by experts to be the best Fountain Pen made. 


—_eRE19 


USED ON PRINCIPAL PARKS IN EUROPE AMERICA. 


/n Competition with other Mowers has always carried off the Prize. 
Hand Mowers, 8 to 20 inch. 


Our Horse Mower 


+= $0 IS CONCEDED BY ALL TO BE THE BEST ONE MADE. o—~3<e—_ 


Sizes 25 to 40 Inch. 


All our Mowers are fully Warranted. A trial is solicited. Full 
Directions for Setting-up, Adjusting and Using accompany 
each Mower. 


For Catalogues and Prices, Address, 


Chadborn & Coldwell Mfg. Co. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


merican (jarden. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 
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SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 
Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 
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MARKET GARDENING AS A BUSINESS. 

‘*Can a middle-aged man with a small fam- 
ily and a few thousand dollars ready money 
make his living by market gardening near a 
large city?” 

This question is the essence ofa letter before us, 
and in fact of many similar ones which have come 
to our office. If the question is to be answered 
with ‘‘ Yes or no” we do say ‘‘yes,” but it de- 
pends—partly on the man, his early training, 
his inclinations, habits and capabilities, partly 
on the location he choses and its market facil- 
ities, partly on his health, and partly on his 
wife, her assent and concurrence. 


and it seems strange that it should not occur to 
aman of business training that gardening for 
a livelihood, for profit is a business, which, 
like any other business, has to be learned and 
thoroughly understood before one can expect to 
succeed. But in addition to this, the change 
from selling dry-goods or hardware to garden- 
ing or farming is not merely a shifting from 
one kind of business to another. It means a 
change from city to country, a change of hab- 


a part of ourselves, for an uncertain future 
which although it may loom up bright and 
promising, may seem enchanting only through 
its distance. 

To those who have a natural, in-bred love of 
country life, nothing can offer a substitute for 
its pleasures and enjoyments, while to one of 
opposite inclinations, a similar life would 
seem short of banishment to a barren island. 
No one can know how fond he is of country 
life and work, until he has tried it, as thou- 
sands have done beforehim. Many have failed, 
but others have succeeded and bless the day’on 
which they changed city dust and heat for the 


tiful scenery of the country. 

If our correspondent is in real earnest, we 
would advise him to try; to engage with some 
intelligent market gardener where he can learn 
the details of the business, and where he may 
become familiar with its requirements. After 
a years thorough apprenticeship he will be 
competent to answer his question more satis- 
factorily to himself than anyone could do now 
in a whole volume. 


Copyright, 1882, by B. K. Briss & Sons, 
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Our correspondent is probably a city clerk, | 


its, customs and associations, and of relinquish- | 
. . | 
ing much that has unknowingly become almost | 


green flelds, pure air and the natural and beau- | 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
THe AMERICAN GARDEN, published monthly by 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York, at the low rate 
of one dollar per annum, is worth five times its price 


| to all who cultivate flowers or vegetables.—Boston 


Journal. 


THr AMERICAN GARDEN has been changed into a 
monthly. Weare pleased to notice this evidence of 
prosperity. Dr. Hexamer makes THE GARDEN help- 
ful and interesting, and worthy the smiles of for- 
tune.—Green’s Fruit Recorder. 


THe AMERICAN GARDEN, published by B. K. Bliss & 


| Sons, and edited by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, changes with 


the present issue, from a quarterly toa monthly. It 
is always fresh and readable, and the oftener it 
appears the better.— Centre Democrat. 


THe AMERICAN GARDEN, heretofore a quarterly, 
appears with the new year as a monthly in the same 
form and with the same faultless typography. The 
change can but be gratifying to readers and profitable 
to publishers, for the magazine is so good it can’t 
come too often.—New England Homestead. 


Tue AMERICAN GARDEN is, as usual, full of in- 
structive and interesting matter relating to the 
planting and cultivation of vegetables, flowers and 
fruits. This periodical is now in its third year, and 
the high standard of excellence which it took at the 
start, is well maintained, if not surpassed, at the 
present time. No journal devoted to the interests of 
the garden, is more handsome in general appearance, 
better printed, or supplied with more practical and 
timely information than is Tor AMERICAN GARDEN.— 
Berkshire Courier. 


Tur AMERICAN GARDEN introduces itself to us in 
its third volume. We have given it a careful perusal, 
and find it all it represents itself -to be: A monthly 
illustrated journal, devoted, as its name indicates, to 
the gardening interests of America. It contains 
valuable articles under the following heads: The 
Vegetable Garden; The Fruit Garden; The Flower 
Garden; Lawn and Landscape; it has a space devoted 
to books and pamphlets received, answers to corres- 
pondence, and also an advertising department We 
quote ‘‘Seasonable Hints’? in this department.— 
National Baptist. 


Every one of our readers can find a reliable adviser 
in THE AMERICAN GARDEN, a beautifully illustrated 
monthly journal, devoted entirely to horticulture, 
and designed to fill this want. In its columns of 
““Seasonable Hints,’’ it tells just what to do each 
month in every department, and offers in its ‘‘An- 
swers to Inquiries’? columns to solve all the diffi- 
culties that so frequently beset and dishearten the 
horticulturist. You cannot invest $1 better than to 
subscribe for this journal. Its publishers are well 
known as a reliable, enterprising concern, and we 
can assure our readers full value received in THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN.—New York Witness. 
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| | PLANT WHITE BEANS, : WATER CRESS, 
Ihe edetable ral’ den, Those who plant the different varieties of This peculiar plant has been a justly popular 
a vf garden Beans, both bush and running sorts, | vegetable for hundreds of years, and is prob- - 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

As gardens are generally planted the same 
kinds of vegetables occupy the same ground 
for many years in succession. Seeds which ad- 
mit of the earliest sowing, are sown on the 
warmest and driest spot, followed at the second 
sowing with less hardy varieties and so on, un- 
til the whole garden is filled. Thus Early 
Peas have been growing on the same spot year 
after year, and Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cucumbers 
and other vegetables, each in their respective 
locations. For convenience sake and regularity 
nothing better could be desired, but for the best 
yield and quality no worse plan could be devised. 


Rotation of Crops is as necessary in the 
garden as in the field. The different classes or 
families of plants require different kinds of 


animals, are distinct enough to make it evident 
that some plants thrive in certain soils, in 
which others would perish. Abundant manur- 


ing will, in a measure, replace some of the- 
elements of plant food taken from the soil by | 


previous crops, but when the same or similar | 


kinds of plants have been growing on the same 
grounds for a number of years, fertilizers alone 
can but rarely restore all the elements neces- 
sary for this crop and a change, a rotation of 
crops becomes necessary. The order of plant- 
ing should therefore be reversed and varied 
every year, so that only vegetables of distant 


botanical relationship come to follow each | 


other in the consecutive plantings. 


Rotation of Fertilizers is of not less impor- 
tance. Barnyard manure is the completest of 
all fertilizers, nevertheless land which has had a 
plentiful supply of it during a series of years is 
benefited by an occasional change to potash salts, 
bone-meal, or superphosphates and vice versa. 


forcing Potatoes.—As the old stock of Po- 
tatoes is high priced and will probably be ex- 
hausted before the new crop becomes market- 
able, new Potatoes will, no doubt, be in great 
demand. Several weeks time may be gained 
by starting sets in the hotbed or house. An 
easy and inexpensive method is to take shallow 
boxes about three inches deep and of conven- 
ient size, cover the bottom with about two inches 
of mellow, rich soil, mixed with sand. On 
this, place the Potato sets, cut to single eyes, 
eut side down, so that they do not quite 
touch each other, scatter some of the same soil 
or compost over them, and fill the box. Wet 


with tepid water and put in a warm place, not | 


necessarily a light one at first. . When the soil 
becomes dry give water, and’ as soon as the 
sprouts appear above ground, bring the box to 
asunny window. In about three weeks from 
the time of starting, the young plants will be 
large enough for transplanting to the open 
ground. To facilitate the separating of the 
roots, which have grown into a dense mass, 
the soil should be allowed to become rather 
dry. The young plants are then carefully 
taken up, one by one, and transferred into pre- 
viously dug or plowed furrows, where they are 
placed about a foot apart and covered with 
mellow soil pressed firmly around them. The 
furrows are then filled in and leveled so that 
only a few green leaves of the sprouts remain 
visible. A light dressing of decomposed ma- 
nure along the rows is beneficial, not only as a 
fertilizer but also as a protection against frost. 


| alone or in succotash. 


liberally, as they should, since there is no bet- 
ter or cheaper food for summer use, will usually 
find, at the end of the season that they have a 
considerable quantity of dry Beans on hand, 
more than are needed for seed. If these are 
colored sorts very little use is made of them, 
not because when cooked they do not taste 
well, but because they do not look nicely. Of 
the colored Beans many families never gather 
any more than enough for seed on this ac- 
count. Beans are not eaten by any domestic 
animals except sheep and goats, so there is 
no use for them in most cases if not desired for 
the table. 

There is one use, indeed, for waste, or dam- 
aged Beans, which many gardeners do not 
think of. They are an excellent fertilizer, well 
worth a dollar a bushel for that purpose, espe- 


| cially where a rich nitrogenous manure is 
food, which, although not so varying as with | 


wanted to use in the hill for Cucumbers or 
Melons, or broadcast on Onions. I have used 


/a great many bushels of waste Beans in this 


way. I prefer to have them ground, but they 
may be prepared as a fertilizer by composting 
them with loam, shovelling them over occa- 
sionally until well rotted. Such a compost, 
made one-third of Beans and two-thirds of 
loam, is as strong as good hen manure. 

But good Beans are worth more for food than 
for manure. As those who do not keep sheep 
or goats cannot utilize them for feeding to 
stock, they will find it a good plan to grow 
such as are useful and acceptable, when dry, 
for the table. This can be accomplished by 
planting only the white seeded varieties. Noth- 
ing is sacrificed in quality by this selection. 
Among the dwarf sorts the Crystal White 
Wax, the White Seeded Valentine and the 
Large White Kidney rank with the first for 
Snaps (String-Beans), while the last named 
is one of the best for cooking green, either 
All three of them are 
first-rate for baking or for porridge. The 
Crystal White Wax, especially, is in my 
opinion the best flavored and most easily di- 
gested of all Beans used for cooking in the 
dry state. 

Among the Running Beans a similar selec- 
tion is easily made. The Early Dutch Case- 
Knife is an excellent Bean for use, green or 
dry. The Extra-Harly Lima, and the Small 
Lima or ‘‘Sewee” Beans, and the Large Lima, 
where the season is long enough, are all first- 
rate for every use, green or dry. It will thus 
be seen that families have no need to plant any 
kind of Beans that are not useful and desira- 
ble for the table under all circumstances. It 
is quite a convenience, and a desirable item of 
economy, to be able to gather from the garden 
not only a summer, but alsoa winter supply of 
this, the most nutritious and, to many, one of 
the most acceptable of garden vegetables. 

Dr. T. H. Hosxrns. 


Hot-Beds require at least as much attention 
now as when first made. In many cases more 
loss results from keeping hot-beds too warm 
than too cold. Air should be given on every 
warm and sunny day. ‘A good rule to go by 
is to move the sashes half an hour after the 
sun strikes them in the morning, and to close 
them an hour before it leaves them in the even- 
ing. The plants should never be watered be- 
fore the surface of the bed becomes quite dry, 
and then: sufficient water should be given to 
soak the entire mass of soil, 


ably to-day exactly the same as it was genera- 
tions ago. Goldsmith refers to it in his im- 
mortal ‘‘ Deserted Village,” where he says, in 


‘describing 


“The sad historian of the pensive plain,— 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook, with mantling cresses spread.”’ 
And so to this day many a farmer, though per- 
haps not forced by want, gets many a dollar of 
ready money from some cress-mantled stream 
flowing through his meadows. 

Water Cress, though a native of Europe, has 
become so thoroughly naturalized here that it 
is found frequently growing wild along water 
courses throughout the Eastern States, and it 
is probably for this reason that it is not more 
extensively cultivated. Yet near large cities, 
where there is always considerable demand for 
it, hardly any crop will yield as much per acre 
as Water Cress ; besides, its quality becomes 
much improved under cultivation, so that, where 
once known, the cultivated Cress finds readier 
sale and commands a higher price in market. 

The character of the stream in which they 
grow also greatly affects the quality. Cresses 
grown in sluggish streams with muddy bottoms 
are inferior in color and crispness to those grown 
in rapid water flowing over a pebbly course. 

A few hints as to the manner of planting 
may be of use to those who cannot obtain it 
from its natural habitat, or who desire a better 
article than can be procured from that source. 
An old stool or clump is broken up into pieces, 
which are placed in the bed of a stream of from 
four to eight inches in depth, where they 
guickly strike root from each joint. Where 
this depth cannot be had naturally, the stream 
may be easily modified to obtain it. Deep 
brooks can be lowered by widening, and shallow 
ones raised by partial dams,—this is seldom 
necessary, however, as the resistance of the 
growing Cress will of itself materially deepen 
the current. A small stone should be put on 
each slip to keep it in place, as the current 
would otherwise wash it away. 

Cresses grown in rows are more easily gath- 
ered than where they are in patches; they are 
also generally cleaner, as the current readily 
carries away any debris which may come down 
the stream. Where old plants cannot be pro- 
cured, the seed may be sown along the edge of 
the water, but a more certain way is to sow the 
seed where it can conveniently be kept moist 
without danger of being washed away, and 
when the plants are large enough transplant 
in the brook. 

Cresses can be grown in common garden soil 
if regularly watered, but unless all conditions 
are favorable the fiber will be rather tough and 
coarse. In gathering the crop it should be cut 
and not broken off, as the plants will be dis- 
turbed less and the product present a much 
neater appearance. 

The principal market season lasts from Feb- 
ruary until June, and small quantities may be 
had at almost any time. The best prices are 
obtained for that which comes earliest in 
spring. Where the outlet of a warm spring 
can be deepened and widened and utilized for 
growing Water Cress, it might, under other- 
wise favorable conditions, be had all the year 
round, furnishing many an inviting dish of 
crisp, bright green Cresses, a desirable and 
wholesome addition to our mid-winter diet. 

C. R. Hexamer, 
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ONION CULTURE. 
Continued from last Number. 
CULTIVATION. 

As soon as the young plants can be seen the 
length of the rows, run Comstock’s Onion 
Weeder through them, adjusted so as not to 
cover them with earth. When the tops have 
straightened up and the weeds begin to grow 
after cultivating close to the rows, rake the 
ground diagonally across the rows with a 
common hay rake. This will break the crust, 
check the growth of weeds and give the plants 
a fine start without injuring at all as might be 
supposed. It is quickly 

’ done and answers for the 
first weeding. Onions re- 
quire about three hand 
weedings, but if pains are 
taken to make the rows 
straight and uniform, be- 
fore sowing, the cultivator 
and weeder may be run so 
close that comparatively, 
but few weeds remain to 
be taken out by hand, and 
the ground is kept so mel- 
lowand clean by frequent 
cultivation, that a largely 
increased yield is obtained. 
The crop can be gathered 
with much greater facility 
in clean ground, and no 
weeds are left to seed the 
land the next year. 
Early in June, when the 
leaves are four or five inches 
high, sow broadcast about 
a barrel of salt to the acre. 
After the second weeding , 
give a dressing of 50 to 100% 
bushels of wood ashes, or 
150 pounds German Potash 2 
Salts. These may be omit- 
ted if the land is rich enough 
without. 
_ When the tops have fall- 

en, and the moisture is near- 
ly dried out, and the roots 
begin to shrivel, it is time 
to gather the crop. This 
is done by raking four rows 
together with a wooden 
rake into windrows, where 
they may remain a week 
or ten days to cure. They 
are then stripped by cut- 
ting off the tops about an 
inch from the bulb, and 
spread on a dry day, over 
the floor of an outbuild- 
ing, where they have to be RA 9 < 
turned occasionally til] ™¥ Gd 
thoroughly cured. — 

KEEPING ONIONS. 

To keep Onions through the winter, head 
them up in barrels and stow them snugly 
together in an outbuilding or barn, where they 
can be kept cool and dry, and cover with hay 
or straw to prevent too hard freezing. Light 
freezing does not hurt them if kept frozen till 


spring, but alternate freezing and thawing 


will start them into growth. Too hard freez- 
ing kills them, so that when thawed they are 
soft and worthless. Onions should never be 
stirred while frozen, but as soon as frost is out 
and there is no more danger of their being 


quo Dae 


GROUP OF ONIONS 


VARIETIES. 

Wethersfield Large Red.—(Fig. 11.) Gen- 
erally speaking, all Red Onions grown in 
Wethersfield are comprised under this name, 
with the exception of Hatra Early and [ed 
Globe. Yet there are many different well 
defined strains among Wethersfield Onions, 
varying in shape, color and quality. Some 
growers have by carefully continued selection, 
for seed purposes, obtained distinct types, 
superior to the general crops grown there, and 
nearly, if not fully, equivalent to permanent 
varieties. It will thus be seen that Onions 


> Ny, 


Yellow Dutch.—(Fig. 6.) The common 
large, flat, straw colored Onion seen in our 
markets; it is of mild flavor, moderately 
productive and keeps well. 

Yellow Danvers.—(Fig. 4.) Early, very 
handsome, of brownish straw color, thick, full 
shape, mild but somewhat tough, which quality 
makes it keep its shape when cooked; mod- 
erately productive. 

Yellow Globe Danvers.—(Fig. 8.) Differs 
from the preceding only in shape, which is 
fuller and rounder; yields well. 

White Portugal.—(Fig. 1.) White, flat, 
medium size, very mild. 
A fair cropper but poor 
keeper. 

White Globe.—(Fig. 9.) 
Very full, round and hand- 
some; yields abundantly, 
of very mild and pleasant 
flavor; cooks tender, and 
would be one of the most 
desirable varieties if it kept 
better. Its skin is so ten- 
der and it absorbs moist- 
ure so readily, that often 
the bulbs become mouldy 
before fully ripe. They 
have to be gathered early, 
else the turns them 
greenish before housed. In 
storing them, they have to 
be spread thinly on a floor 
and turned often. 

Wm. G. Comstock, 


sun 


The other varieties rep- 
resented in our illustration 
we: 

Early Cracker. — (Fig. 
.) The earliest yellow va- 
riety, of special value where 
the seasons are short. 

Giant Tripoli, (Fig. 5,) 
White Naples, (Fig 7) 
Giant Rocca, (Fig. 10,) 
* The culture of these and 
other Italian Onions, now 
becoming of considerable 
importance for cultivation 
in our Southern States, was 
lescribed in our October 
4} number of last year. 

{It is hardly to be sup- 
that any of 
will have 
tempted to apply Super- 
phosphate of Lime or bone 
dust at the rate of one 
thousand bushels per acre, 


9 
12] 


gy posed our 


readers been 


AN as the types had it in the 
* first part of this article in 
our March number, yet it 


grown from seed raised by different growers, “may not be amiss to state that it should have 
although true to name, may differ materially. /been one thousand pounds.—Eb. | 


The best of these. selections is the Mediwm 


Early Large Red, the latter, when true, fs American versus English Potatoes.—N otwith- 
bright red, of thick shape, very mild, cooks | standing the large quantities of Potatoes import- 
tender, keeps well, is a most excellent crop- ed into the United States during the past winter, 
per, and ripens the tops and bulbs altogether. | the demand for American Potatoes in England is 

Extra Early Red.—(Fig. 2.) Is cultivated | steadily increasing, and it is stated that the 
only for a first crop, to be gathered and mar- | quality of our poorer kinds becomes improved 
_keted about the end of July. It is of medium evenon English soil. Unfortunately we cannot 
size, flat, lighter colored than Large Red, and | retaliate in this tuberous matter. Prince Albert 


less productive. 


Large Red Globe.—(Fig. 12.) Dark red, near- 


was the only English variety that ever proved 


of any value here, while the many celebrated 


frozen, spread them thinly and give them air ly round, of good quality, is a good cropper and | foreign prize Potatoes which we have grown, 
keeper and but little later than the preceding. | deteriorated rapidly on our soil. 


in dry weather. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Any one who has visited some leading nur- 
series this spring will have noticed more than | 
usual activity, and we are informed that many | 
nursery-men have already more orders on hand 
than they are able to fill. This may be partly 
owing to the extreme earliness of the season, | 
and in some degree to the severe drought of 
last summer, which destroyed many trees and 
plants which are now replaced, but largely, no 
doubt, to an increasing interest and taste for 
Gardening, perceptible throughout the country, 

Improved Hardy Va- 
rieties, and simplified 
methods of cultivation 
have made fruit grow- 
ing a pleasant pastime 
compared with the ted- 
ious work formerly con- 
nected with it. Conse- 
quently the demand for 
fruit bearing plants is 
constantly increasing, 
and in the vicinity of 
many cities, where for- 
merly one or two nur- 
series could amply sup- 
ply all demands, a dozen 
similar establishments 


are carrying on a profit- 
able business. 
What to Plant, 
naturally the first ques- 
tion of any one con- 
templating the setting 
out of a fruit garden, 
and the long lists in 
fruit catalogues do not 
assist the beginner 
much in its solution. 
The fact is that a list 
of varieties, adapted to 
all soils, situations and 
climates can not 
given. Such fruits do 
not exist and never can, 
under the present con- 
ditions and laws which 
govern the universe ; 
nor are there varieties 
which are equally grati- 
fying to all tastes. Yet 
there are some which by 
experience have been 
found suited to a large 
extent of country and 
which combine hardi- 
ness of plants, productiveness and good quality 
in a higher degree than others, and beginners 
in fruit culture should confine themselves to 
such kinds mostly. To furnish a fair supply of 
fruit for a small family there will be needed: 
Strawberries, 300 plants, 100 Duchess for ear- | 
ly; 100 Charles Downing, for medium and 100 
Kentucky, for late, or, if not satisfactory try 
Miner, Cumberland Triumph, Bidwell. 
Raspberries, 1 doz. Doolittle,1 doz. Mammoth 
Cluster, 25 Turner, 50 Cuthbert. 
Blackberries, 50 Snyder, 50 Kittatinny. 
Currants, 25to 50. For the table, Versailles 
and White Grape are best; for Jelly, Red Dutch. 
Gooseberries, 25. Houghton or Downing. 
Grapes.—Concord, Brighton, Martha, Dela- 
ware, Worden, Lindley, Salem, 


is 


be 


SHAFFER’S COLOSSAL RASPBERRY. 


We have in our last preceding numbers given 


‘illustrations and descriptions of the most prom- 


ising novelties in Black Cap and Red Rasp- 
berries, and present herewith a new variety 
which belongs to an intermediate class, that 
of the Purple Canes. These are by some sup- 
posed to be hybrids between Rubus occidentalis 
and &. strigosus, but sufficient facts to sub- 
stantiate this hypothesis do not exist, and most 
botanists consider them only as asub-species of 
R. ocerdentalis, Ganargua, Gardiner and New 
Rochelle are the best known varieties of this 
class, 7% 

Shaffer’s Colossal possesses all their charac- 
teristic qualities but excels, as we are informed 


SHAFFER'S COLOSSAL RASPBERRY. 

|by Mr. Charles A. Green, its introducer, in 
'vigor and hardiness of plants, productiveness, 
and size of berries. The berries are of dark 
/purplish red color, firm texture and sprightly 
| sub-acid flavor somewhat intermediate between 
a Black Cap and Red Raspberry. 
gates from tips only. 


It propa- 


MARKETING FRUITS, 

The subject of marketing fruits is always an 
interesting theme to those who grow them for 
sale, for much of the profits depend upon 
knowing how to prepare and ship them to the 
market they are designed for. As berries are 
the first fruit of the season, I will first speak 
of these. 

The most popular basket for Strawberries 


and Blackberries is the ‘‘American quart 
basket ” with the package known as the Dela- 
ware 32 quart crate. The slats of this crate 
are upright, thus giving a view of each layer of 
baskets in the crate, whereas in the others the 
lower slat conceals the bottom layer of baskets, 
|so that on the return of empty crates to the 
dealer, the purchaser could readily conceal from 
the dealer the fact that the bottom layer was 
not full of baskets,unless he turned them all 
out. 

There is one important item connected with 
all crates that is too frequently overlooked, 
;namely, that all the layers of fruit in the crate 


are bound by the one above it, except the top 
| one, which is supposed to be bound by the lid. 
But too often this is 
not the case, and there 
is so much space just 
here, that the fruit in 
the top tier can shake 
about, if it does not get 
out of the basket, and, 
as a rule, the top tier 
of berries in a crate is 
by no means a standard 
of quality for the whole. 
This is the reason why 
berries are so often sold 
for a lower price than 
they would bring did 
they arrive in as good 
order as when they 
started. 

Sometimes dealers 
take these top tiers off 
and sell them for what 
they can get, but as a 
general thing they have 
no time to do that. 
This defect in crates is 
especially noticeable in 
’ those containing the 
one-third of a quart 
Raspberry cups, from 
which, as they are 
smaller and easier mis- 
placed, the berries can 
readily jolt out. Ihave 
frequently received 
cases of this tender and 
delicious fruit in which 
not less than one-third 
of the contents of the 
top tier lay in the bot- 
tom of the crate, and 
all growers of berries 
know that it is impossi- 
ble to pick them up 
and restore them to 
their place until every 
cup is taken out of the crate. 

Raspberries should never be marketed in 
cups, or baskets, that contain more than a pint 
‘on account of their being so tender. 

If a grower questions this point, next season 
when he is carting his fruit, let him examine 
his crates on arrival at the depot or dock, com- 
pare them with his neighbors fruit marketed in 
a different style, and see if this statement is 
not correct. To overcome this difficulty and 
have the fruit arrive just as the shipper packed 
it, would well repay the grower for all the 
efforts he makes in altering his crates. This 
neglect is a more frequent source of loss and 
dissatisfaction with sales to the Raspberry grow- 
ers than any other they have to contend with. 

C. W. IpEtt. 
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planted as close as six by six feet, while for 
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‘produce a strong vine the first season. 


ground and tied to a stake, all other shoots 


there is less danger of tearing the bark, and 
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_GRAPE CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA, 

Southern California, a region where the sky 
is cloudless for eight months in the year, where 
rains occur only during the winter season, and 
where soil and climate present conditions for 
the open air culture of the choicest foreign 
Grapes, unequaled by any other State, offers 
unsurpassed facilities for the production of 
wine and raisins. The latter industry especial- 
ly attracts much attention at the present time. 

The cultivation of the vine for raisin pur- 
poses differs somewhat from that for wine 
making. For wine, small, thin skinned, aro- 
matic Grapesare preferred, and the vines may be 


raisin making a distance of eight feet each 
way, and large, thick-fleshed varieties with an 
abundance of sugar, and few seeds are more 
desirable, such as Muscat of Alexandria, Mus- 
catel, Seedless Sultana and Gordo Blanco. 

In laying out a vineyard, the facilities for 
irrigation, without which no tillage is possible 
here, are necessarily of first consideration. The 


the stake; care must be taken not to tie the 
vines so tightly as to impede the free expan- 
sion of the stem which grows rapidly during | 
early summer, 


isa fine looking moth of more than an inch 
across. The Canker Worm insects, that is, 
the perfect state, come from the ground in 
early spring. The showy males are frequently 


The third season’s pruning consists in cutting seen flying in warm winter days. Their favorite 
back to about two buds the main branches and_ food is the leaves of the Apple and other fruit 
other shoots which have been forming around | trees, .and in cities the ‘‘worms” do great 
the head and are deemed desirable for the for- | damage to the Elm and other shade and orna- 
mation of a round, tree-like vine. A well mental trees. The females, being wingless, 
pruned vine should resemble an open umbrella, are obliged to climb the trunks of the trees, 
the frame work being formed of the gracefully | upon which they desire to deposit their eggs, 
spreading branches under which the delicious The eggs, which are of very small size, are 
clusters hang in dense masses, shaded from laid in clusters of a hundred or more. If the 
direct sunlight by its luxurious foliage. All insect fails to make the ascent of a tree, she 
subsequent prunings are made with a view to may, asa last resort, deposit the eggs upon a 


land must be carefully prepared so as to insure 
an equal flow of water from the distributing 
ditches all over the cultivated portions. The 
tract is then thoroughly and deeply plowed, 
carefully leveled and laid off lengthwise in 
rows eight feet apart. A wire chain about 
five hundred feet in length and with links 
just eight feet long is used for this purpose, , 
it is stretched along the outside line and | 
firmly secured at both ends. 

At the connection of each link a cut- 
ting from one year old wood, of about fifteen 
inches in length is then planted. To do 
this expeditiously two men are necessary, 
one pushes a spade in the ground to the 
full length of the blade, and pressing for- 
ward makes a wedge-shaped opening into 
which the second man places a cutting, so 
that only two buds remain visible above 
the surface. After removing the spade 
the earth is crowded back firmly against the | 
cutting, care being taken that the hole is} 
filled completely and that every part of the 
cutting below ground comes in contact with 
soil. After the entire row is planted, each 
man takes his end of the chain and by a dex- 
terous swing deposits it in place for the 
next rows, parallel with and eight feet from the | 
preceding one, repeating the process till the) 
work is completed. After each days planting 
a shallow furrow is made on both sides of the 
rows in which water is allowed to run until the 
ground becomes thoroughly soaked and settled 
around the cuttings. 

In from six to eight weeks the buds will 
make a fine start and, if the ground is suffi- 
ciently irrigated and cultivated once a month, 


.The following spring missing cuttings have 
to be replaced and the vines pruned with a 
view to forming proper supports for future 
fruiting. The strongest cane selected for the 
main stem is cut off at fifteen inches from the 


being removed entirely. Only the two upper 
buds of the main stem are allowed to grow, 
those below have to be cut off with a sharp 
knife, as soon as they start. Cutting is prefer- 
able to pulling or rubbing off these buds, as 


when a knife is used the buds start seldom into 
a second growth, the removal of which causes 
much extra labor. The stakes are placed about 
three inches from the vines in such a position 


that the prevailing winds blow the stem against 


preserve the shape of this frame-work and the 
renewal of the old wood with new growth. | 
Many of the stronger vines present a fair | 
showing of fruit as early as the second year, 
but a profitable harvest is not counted upon 
until the third season, while the best results 
are not obtained before the sixth or eighth year | 
when each vine produces from thirty to forty | 
pounds of grapes. ARLINGTON, 


LARGE STRAWBERRIES. 


THE PRESIDENT LINCOLN STRAWBERRY. 

In speaking of the size of Strawberries a | 
distinction should be made between varieties 
producing the largest single berries, and those 
which average the greatest number of large 
berries. When the object to be obtained is to | 
compete at an exhibition for the largest berry, | 
regardless of other qualities, different varieties 
will have to be selected than wherea large yield 
or a profitable crop is desired. 

The above illustration is a correct, actual 
sized representation of a President Lincoln | 
Strawberry, exhibited last year at the New 
York Horticultural Society. It measured 
nearly three inches in diameter, and was of 
good, full, regular shape. We have seen ber- 
ries of the Great American measuring even 
more in circumference, but they were irregu- | 
larly shaped and prongy, and of poor flavor, 
while President Lincoln is of good quality. 
For the production of exhibition berries the 
latter is one of the best. 

Sharpless also yields very large single berries, 
and many of large average size. 


THE CANKER WORM. 

The New England farmer and fruit grower 
have long known the Canker Worm as one of | 
our worst insect pests. The people of the West | 
know less of its ravages, but as the years pass | 
by, it may be expected that all parts of our 
country will suffer from its destructive work. | 

ITS NATURAL HISTORY. | 

The female insect is wingless, while the | 


| by patents. 


| the larvee. 


male is provided with four large wings, and | 


fence or other object. 

The ‘‘ worms” begin to hatch out about the 
time that the leaves of the Apple trees are 
unfolding. These ‘‘worms” or larvee, when 
full grown, are striped with black and yellow 
and ash color, and average not far from an 
inch in length. The legs are ten in number, 
six (three pairs) near the head, and the other 
four far to the rear. In movement the larva 
is ameasuring worm, that is, it makes a loop 
of its slender body by bringing the tail near 
the head, when the head is projected for- 
ward the length of the ‘‘ worm,”—an opera- 
tion that is so familiar as not to need further 
explanation. They have also received the 
name of ‘‘drop worms” from the habit of 
swinging themselves from their support, by 
? means of a fine thread, when in any way dis- 
2 turbed. This habit is not one of the least 
disagreeable features of the Canker Worm. 

The larve feed with great voracity, until 
early summer, when they go to the ground, 
either by means of the silken thread or the 
trunk of the tree. They burrow to the depth 
of a few inches, and form an earthen case or 
cocoon, when they pass the inactive or pupa 
state, to come forth perfect, sexual insects. 

REMEDIES FOR THE CANKER WORM. 

As with most pests, weeds as well as insects, ~ 
prevention is better than cure. The fact that 
the females are wingless, and must climb the 
tree, in order that they may deposit their eggs 
in a favorable place, permits of a ready and 
effective preventive. Any barrier that will 
intercept the insect in her ascent, will prevent 
much harm being done by the ‘‘ worms.” 
The simplest method of doing this, is to put 
some adhesive substance around the trunk of 
the tree, and so long as this is fresh, the wing- 
less female moths are caught and retained. 
The old way was to coat a band of paper with 
printer’s ink, and bind it close to the tree. 
Care must be taken that the band fits at every 
point, and the ink must be renewed from time 
to time, so that no dust blown on may make a 
bridge for the insects to pass over. A number 
of Canker Worm protectors have been secured 
A form that is familiar to the 
dwellers in eastern cities, consists of a trough 
of tin, so made as to fasten closely around the 
tree, and into which the ascending insects can 
crawl, there to find an oily bath and death. 


| Any work of intercepting the females, should 
be done before they begin their ascent, which 


is very early in the spring. 

When the moths reach the tree, and the 
worms hatch and begin their work, something 
may be done by jarring and collecting them, 
sweeping the threads with a pole, and burning 
But the best way is to keep the 
eggs out of the trees, by cutting off the ascent 
of the wingless females. 

Dr. Byron D. Hatstrep, 
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i THE’ SEED, 
That which thou sowest is not quickened, exceptjit 
die.—1 Cor., xv: 36. | 
Sink, little seed, in the earth’s black mould, | 
Sink in your grave so wet and so cold,— 
There you must lie ; 
Earth I throw over you, 
Darkness must cover you, 
Light come not nigh. 


What grief you’d tell, if words you could say,— 
What grief make known for the loss of the day! 
Sadly you’d speak— 
“Lie here must I ever? 
Will the sunlight never 
My dark grave seek?” 
Have faith, little seed ; sure yet again 
Thou’lt risefrom the grave, where,thou art lain; 
Thou’lt be so fair, 
With thy green shades so light, 
And thy flowers so bright, 
Waving in air. 


So must we sink in the earth’s black mould; 
Sink in the grave so wet and so cold; 
Here we must stay, 
Till at last we shall see 
Time turned to eternity, 
Darkness to day. 
—From the German. 


The commonly accepted supposition that 
flowers are necessarily expensive luxuries 
prevents many from attempting to grow flowers 
whereby they deprive themselves of some of the 

greatest. pleasures of summer if not of. the 
entire year. To the wealthy banker and city 
merchant who, to comply with the_dictates of 
fashionable society, have to spend at a single 
dinner or wedding party, hundreds, and thou- 
sands sometimes, for choice exotics and floral | 
decorations for the embellishment of their 
table and parlors, flowers may appear a rather 
expensive luxury. 

Yet we doubt whether all these artistically 
arranged designs and costly flowers cut to 
spend their fragrance and to wither under 
the mid-night gas-light can equal the pleas- | 
ure often produced by a few packets of flower 
seeds when sown and tended by solicitous | 
and loving hands. The enjoyment and health 
which the real lover of flowers derives from | 
his garden can not be equaled by a whole cart- 
load of bought cut flowers, whatever they may 
have cost. 

It isa chief aim of Tue Amprican GARDEN 
to induce those who have not cultivated flowers 
before, to make the trial and convince them- 
selves how much enjoyment may be had with 
little expense and labor. It is therefore that 
we dwell frequently on the subject of flowers 
which are easily and cheaply obtained. 


The Wild Garden, although a comparatively 
recently introduced style of gardening, is 
rapidly becoming popular throughout the land, | 
and to those who cannot devote much time and | 
money for their garden nothing can be more | 
desirable. A package of Wild Garden Seeds, 
which any subscriber to THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
may have as a premium, will produce such a) 
variety and profusion of flowers as could not be | 
obtained as easily in any other way. 

Native Flowers.—In sheltered nooks and on 
sunny hill-sides many pretty spring plants | 
push forth now their leaves and flowers. Some | 
of these are really as beautifuland attractive as 
garden plants, and may be as easily cultivated, 
especially in partly shaded situations, where 
soil issimilar to that in which they grew. | 


ANNUALS. 

PREPARING BErps FoR THEM, AND THE KINDS 
TO GRow. 

One of the secrets of success in growing 


_ Annuals well, is to have the beds put in proper 


shape to begin with. 

No amount of attention, given later, will 
make up for what should be done in the outset. 
We often hear people complaining about failure 
with the seeds. ‘‘They must have been poor,” 
they say, ‘‘They did not come up at all.” In 
nine cases out of ten, the fault was in improp- 
erly prepared beds, or beds half-prepared. It 
is useless to sow the minute seeds of plants in 
beds which are only partially pulverized, and 
expect many of them to germinate. You can- 
not make the soil too mellow. In the first 
place, spade up your garden plat to a depth of 
at least eighteen inches. Spade it, if possible, 
on a warm and sunshiny day, and let the 
blocks of soil feel the effect of air and warmth. 
The evaporation of unnecessary moisture will 
be rapid. In a day. or two, you can take a hoe 
and break all these chunks of earth apart, 
easily. Then use a long-toothed garden-rake 
to reduce the soil to as fine a condition as 
possible. It is supposed that whatever manure 
you have to give your beds, will be spaded in 
before you are ready to sow your seeds. 


GAILLARDIA PICTA LORENZIANA. 


I never advise the selection of many kinds 
of flowers. Better grow a few, and grow them 
well, than attempt growing more than you can 
do justice to. You will find that the result 
will be more satisfactory, and the trouble will 
be less, for a wide range of plants necessitates 
a variety of treatment, as but few are alike in 
their requirements. Concentrate your time 
and labor on those from which you can be 
quite sure of good results under ordinary 
circumstances, 

If your seeds are sown in the beds, take care 
not to cover them too deeply. Such seeds as those 
of the Petunia and Portulaca require but slight 
covering. I generally take a thin board and 
press it lightly over the surface of the bed where 
Iam about to sow seed. Then I sprinkle the 
seed upon the ground, and sift earth over it. 
After doing this, I use the thin board to press 
the sifted earth down. In this way I seldom 
fail of getting about the right amount of 
covering for the seeds I sow. 

If I desire early flowers, I start the plants 
in pots or boxes in the window. You will find 
it a good plan, if you start seeds in the house 
every spring, to prepare soil to fill these pots 
and boxes in the fall. Put it in the cellar for 
use when needed. If you do not do this, you 
will generally find it difficult to get just what 
you want as early in the spring as you will 
need it. 


In starting plants in the house, you must 
pay attention to three things, water, air, and 
warmth. You must be careful not to give 
enough. water and warmth to stimulate a too 
rapid growth. Most living-rooms are very 
warm, and there is generally too little air, 
especially fresh air, to enable the plants to 
grow healthily. There is too much of the 
hot-house temperature about it. Give just 
enough water to keep the soil moist, and all 
the fresh air youcan. You cannot give too 
much. Keep the boxes in a sunny window, as 
far from the stove as possible. In this way, 
you can raise healthy, robust plants. If you 
do not exercise due care about watering, and 
giving fresh air, you will have spindling seed- 
lings, and when you come to set them in the 
ground, they will suffer so that you will not 
be likely to have any flowers from them any 
earlier than you would from seeds sown in 
open ground. Set the pots or boxes out on the 
veranda during the warm hours of every day, 
to accustom the plants to the change from 
indoor to outdoor. Select a damp, cloudy day 
for transplanting. If the sun comes out, 
shade your plants from its effects by sticking 
up a shingle, or by covering with a piece of 
paper. Plants set out on the morning of a 
cloudy day will seldom wilt. 

The best Annuals are: Asters, Verbenas, 
Portulacas, Balsams, Stock, Cockscomb, 
Phlox, Petunias, Larkspur, Mignonette, Salvias 
and Zinnias. Of these, it is well to start 
Balsams, Cockscomb, Salvia and a few Petunias 
in the house. There is no trouble about grow- 
ing them well when sown in the beds, but they 


are very easily managed in the living-room, | 


and if you start them into growth in March, 
you can have flowers very early in the season. 

The Aster is a late-bloomer. The others 
will bloom nearly the whole season, and give 
‘you a great profusion of flowers. All those I 
have named are easy of cultivation. The 
Verbena and Portulaca should have beds in 
the foreground, being low growers. The 
Salvia and Zinnia are more robust, and should 
be used as a background. Petunias and Phlox 
show to better.advantage when kept in beds by 
themselves. The Mignonette may be used as a 
border. Some kinds of Asters are very dwarf, 
and these make excellent borders. If you 
want a very rapidly-growing, large plant for 
the center of a bed, use the Castor Bean, or 
Ricinus. It has large tropical leaves, and is 
fine for large beds. 

If the season is dry, use the watering-pot 
daily, and apply enough water to wet,—not 
merely moisten,—the soil. Keep down all 
weeds, and study the habits of your plants. 
To succeed well with plants, you want to 
understand them, the same as you do your 
children. Exsen EH. REx¥orD. 


GAILLARDIA PICTA LORENZIANA, 
Double Gaillardia. 


This interesting novelty, although not double, 
botanically speaking, will probably become 
popular under the name of Double Gaillardia, 
which is easier and more expressive than the 
complicated Latin term. 

The flowers vary in many shades of yellow 
and red, but as plants have not yet bloomed here, 
we have to rely on the German introducer, who 
describes it in the following peculiar English : 
‘“‘T amhappy to can offer with this Gaillardia a 
novelty which, after the judgment of author- 
ities in gardening, is one of the most splendid 
plants which are introduced in last time.” 
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HOW TO GROW ROSES. 

The Rose prefers a deep, rich, mellow soil, 
neither too light, nor yet very heavy. It 
delights in an abundance of moisture, but dis- 
likes it to remain and become stagnant about 
the roots. With these few cardinal principles 
always in view, any one can have fine Roses. 
The finest specimens we ever saw, were grown 
in the following manner. As the soil was 
naturally uncongenial, being a heavy clay, 
large holes were excavated, and six inches of 
small stones thrown in the bottom for drain- 
age. Over these were placed tough sods, and 
the holes filled up with a mixture of thoroughly 
rotten sods from an old fence row, with plenty 
of decayed manure, and spent- 
hops. The surface was in the 
form of a deep basin, for the 
purpose of retaining water. 
After planting, a mulch, not 
too heavy was applied—sphag- 
num-moss is unexceptionable 
—and vegetation soon com- 
menced to show the most 
astonishing results. Every 
“‘wash-day,” soap-suds were 
applied liberally, and an occa- 
sional dose of weak, liquid 
manure, about once in two 
weeks, was used. / 

When in bloom, Roses7) 
should be watered every day, ‘ sf 
say in the evening, and at the 
same time the foliage can be 
greatly refreshed by sprinkling 
over the tops. As the forma- 
tion of seed in any plant, is 
a drain upon its system, 
the moment a flower fades, 
it should be removed. LEarly 
spring is the proper season to perform the 
regular pruning, as‘there are always injured 
shoots to be cut away, the result of cold 
weather; and as it is advisable to keep the 
plants compact, the tall strong shoots ought to 
be pruned with almost an unsparing hand. 
Bear in mind that the young wood invariably 
starts from the topmost buds, so that if you 
wish dwarf, compact bushes, cut low at all 
times. There is no difficulty in obtaining tall 
plants, (and too often very slim), but it is 
seldom we observe Roses well branched from 
the bottom. In forming large beds of Roses, 
where it is an expensive operation to remove 
all the earth, dig the soil deeply, in fact trench 
it at least two ‘‘spits” in depth. If clayey, 
incorporate a liberal amount of coal ashes with 
it, as well as plenty of manure, short, rotten, 
and rich. Ground bones answer an excellent 
purpose also. If very light, dig in plenty of 
clay broken into small particles. It is a 
decided mistake to tie up the tops during 
Winter, with a great mass of straw, ‘‘to keep 
them warm.” <A few evergreen boughs to 
shade them, will be all sufficient. Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Mosses, and Prairie Roses need 
little, if any protection on the tops, but plenty 
of stable manure about the roots. We have 
seen good results from cutting back the tender 
Chinas, and Bourbons, to 
about six inches of the ground, and covering 
all over with soil, and sometimes with manure. 
Still, with all our care, the latter classes will 
continue to be unreliable, but they can now be 
purchased so cheaply from our leading florists, 
that they may be treated as bedding plants, 
and be replaced each year with but little 
expense. In suggesting a list of varieties, to 


embrace all the principal colors, it is difficult | all suckers, the budded plants will grow 
to please every one, for what true lover of the stronger, and perhaps yield larger and finer 
Rose, has not a pet list of his or her own blooms than the others. The new system of 
selection? Still, we suggest only a few that sending out well ripened young Roses by mail, 
do well we may say, in the majority of has done more to disseminate this lovely flower, 
instances: La France, Gen. Jacqueminot, than all else combined, as hundreds of people all 
Alfred Colomb, Paul Neyron, John Hopper, over the country, and especially those residing 
Maurice Bernardin, Chas. Lefebvre, Baronne at a distance from nursery centres, can abun- 
Prevost, Coquette des Alpes, Hugenie Verdier, "dantly testify. The plan however is liable to 
Lowis Van Houtte, Victor Verdier, and Anna abuse by. unprincipled florists, as a cutting 
de Diesbach, in Hybrid Perpetuals. Salet, directly from the sand-bed, or when potted 
Comtesse de Murinais, Princess Adelaide, but a short time, has not sufficient vitality to 
Raphel, and Henri Martin, among Mosses. | withstand a long journey, and removal. 
Queen of the Prairies, Baltimore Belle, Gem) The Rose has a few insect enemies that are 
of the Prairies, and Greville, for hasdy easily conquered if taken in time. In all cases 
a, endeavor to destroy them, as 
soon as discovered, as in many 
cases the baneful effect of their 
presence is not seen for some 
time after their appearance. 
The Green-fly or Aphis is the 
most frequent, and the most 
readily destroyed. Boil a few 
Tobacco stems in water, so as 
to form a strong solution, 
which may be either syringed 
over the plants infested, or ap- 
= plied with a soft brush. Fu- 
~ migation with Tobacco-smoke 
is the best system, provided 
= the plants are in a close apart- 
= ment, separate from the dwel- 
~ ling. The Rose-caterpillar in 
=== the open air, is very destructive 
.==— some seasons, but if the foli- 
A age is dusted with powdered ° 
\ hellebore, in the mornings 
whilst the dew is on, the worms 
soon leave. A dusting of sul- 
phur will be found efficacious 
when mildew puts in an appearance, but this 
disease should be guarded against by not allow- 
ing the plants to be exposed to sudden changes 
Jostan Hoopes. 


TYPE OF TEA ROSE. 


climbers; and as a choice list of Everblooming 
varieties, embracing both old and new, we) 
name Hermosa, Bon Silene, Agrippina, Sol- 
faterra, Perle des Jardins, Appoline, Jules 
Finger, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Safrano, | DAMAGED LILY BULBS. 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Marie Van Houtte, Ty relation to the great difficulties which are 
| found in preserving Lily bulbs in good condition, 
the experience of J. Wood as related in the Lon- 
| don Garden may be of value to our readers, and 
his practice worthy of a trial. Mr. Wood says: 
‘‘Tate last autumn, from 100 bulbs of Lilium 
auratum I selected thirty as unfit for pot cul- 
ture, being cankered, mouldy, and otherwise 
damaged. I placed them on the surface of an 
|inside Peach-house border, and covered them 
with fine charcoal; in about a fortnight I took 
them out, when I found them looking much 
healthier and quite plump; still, I had little 
faith in them, especially as I had no accommo- 
dation for them under glass. Just then, how- 
ever, a newly formed piece of rockwork was 
near completion, and there was some good veg- 
etable soil at hand. I therefore had these in- 
ferior bulbs placed on a small slope facing the 
south, and each one covered with half a spade- 
ful of fine charcoal, then all covered to the 
depth of 9 inches with the above-named soil; 
twenty-five of them sent up vigorous shoots, 
and being very rank some were then removed. 
All but two have from two to seven flower buds, 
tings, or by budding on some strong growing | and the stems vary in height from 2 ft. to 4 ft. 
stock, as the Manetti, is yet an open question, | The late rains checked them, but the more re- 
opinion on the subject being much divided. | cent fine weather has brought them forward 
For general purposes however, when our) again, and now some are finely in flower. They 
flower-loving people are not thoroughly ac-| are protected by a wall from the west winds, 
quainted with the nature of wild-roots, we | otherwise they are fully exposed. Whatever 
recommend the plants grown from cuttings;| the behaviour of this batch may be another 
notwithstanding, if due care is taken to remove | season, I consider myself already repaid.” 


of temperature. ° 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE LA FRANCE, 


Catherine Mermet, Lamarque, Madame Lam- 

bard, Marie Guillot, Chromatella, Letty 

Coles, Devoniensis, and Isabella Sprunt. 
Whether Roses should be grown from cut- 
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FARM LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Many of our farm houses are still surrounded 
by unkempt tangles of suckering shrubs, or by 
a heterogeneous mass of evergreen and deciduous 
trees with naked stems and without individu- 
ality and beauty, breeding dampness and dis- 
ease where there should reign sunshine and 
health. 

The great contrast between such surround- 
ings and the tastefully laid-out grounds of the 
suburban residence with its broad expanse of 
green lawn, beautifully proportioned evergreens, 
its gracefully spreading and uncrowded shade 
trees, and its natural and well cared for groups 
of choice shrubbery is striking enough to be- 
come evident to most intelligent farmers. Yet 
the disparity between the two appears to the 
casual observer so wide and the labor and ex- 
pense necessary to obtain satisfactory results so 
great, that improvements are seldom attempt- 
ed. It is true that the care of such a lawn 
would bring to the working farmer only addi- 
tional burdens to his already too arduous 
labors, while to the merchant and city trades- 
man the time spent in managing his lawn 
serves as a pleasant and health-giving recre- 
ation. 

It is obvious therefore, that the farmers 
door-yard should be planned so that it does not 
require daily attention. It should consist 
largely of green sward and trees and shrubs 
that thrive when surrounded with grass. All 
those that sucker much and spread by root 
buds should be avoided. No more drives and 
walks should be made than are required for 
daily use. Trees and large shrubs should be 
grouped at the sides, and the smaller shrubs in 
the curves of the path, leaving broad open ex- 
panses of grass, dotted sparingly with decidu- 
ous trees with spreading heads, and here and 
there a choice evergreen. 

To accomplish such results upon a place 
already crowded and cluttered is somewhat dif- 
ficult, yet not altogether impossible. To begin 
with, I would remove all unshapely bushes like 
June Roses, Wax-berries, the suckering Spireas, 
etc., and also nearly all evergreens with naked 
stems. I would then remove all trees so close 
to the house as to prevent the free entrance of 
sunlight, and from places where they could best. 
be spared with a view of making open vistas 
bordered by trees and shrubs reserved for their 
beauty. In deciding between trees to be re- 
served, their beauty, rather than their utility 
should be the guide. A grand old spreading 
Apple tree which has acquired a certain sturdy 
and picturesque beauty, on account of its age, 
is often to be preserved in preference to a 
young and characterless one even if the fruit of 
the latter is of better quality. It takes thirty 
years before a Lilac or Snowball develops its 
highest beauty, old specimens should not there- 
fore be wantonly sacrificed for the purpose of 
replacing them with some untried favorite of 
to-day. Beautiful examples of natural group- 
ing can be seen everywhere in neglected fields 
and the borders of timber lots, and much can 
be learned from a study of these that can be 
made useful in improving grounds. 

In removing surplus trees from ornamental 
grounds they should be grubbed up and the 
holes carefully leveled and sodded. Sawing 
them off three feet high and surmounting them 
with a tin pan or wooden bowl filled with sickly 


Moneywort is a common custom which surely 
does not add to the beauty of a lawn. Having 
removed all objectionable trees, the lawn may 
be gradually brought to a uniform surface— 
not necessarily level—by covering the lowest 
places early each spring with two inches of 
light, rich soil, through which the grass will 
readily grow. 

Many country houses stand upon a rude 
bank made from digging the cellar, and left 
without improvement, save what the stunted 
prass has produced. Such banks can be trans- 
formed into beautiful terraces, with little ex- 
pense, by leveling them to fifteen or twenty 
feet around the house and making their 
margins straight and abrupt and their edges 
parallel with the house. They may then be 
ornamented with one or two groups of dwarf 
evergreens, as the Swedish Juniper, Globe 
Arbor Vita, Yucca, Daphne Cneorum, Dwarf 
Spruce and Rhododendrons or if deciduous 
shrubs are preferred the Deutzia gracilis, the 
Variegated Leaved Weigelia, the Hydrangea 
quercifolia, H. paniculata, or Tree Peony. 

Such improvements need not all be made at 
one time. or in one year. If one or two defec- 
tive trees are removed each year and their 
places filled with something in accordance with 
a well matured plan, a place can be completely 
metamorphosed in the course of a few years 
without additional labor and expense. Such 
improvements, if judiciously planned and ex- 
ecuted with taste, will pay a hundred fold, not 
only in the increased value of the property, but 
also in the pleasure of making them and the 
enjoyment they afford ever afterwards. 

L. B. Pierce. 


FORMATION OF LAWNS, 


There seems to prevail a popular fallacy, that 
grass will grow on any ground where the seed 
is sown, an error which the numerous scanty 
patches of green, miscalled lawns, obviously 
disprove. A handsome lawn is not the work 
of a day, but the result of thoughtful care and 
persevering labor. 

To produce a good sward, it is absolutely 
necessary that the ground be thoroughly pul- 
verized, mellow and highly fertilized by a 
bountiful application of well rotted stable 
manure, or superphosphate composted with it 
and well worked into the soil. To obtain an 
even fertility throughout the entire piece of 
land it is better to prepare the ground in the 
fall, smoothing out or filling in depressions, 
and raising the poorer spots up to the general 
standard, by higher cultivation or extra ma- 
nuring. - 

The soil must be of the same density through- 
out if the lawn after once being established, 
shall retain its even surface. Veins of a sandy 
nature, often run through a piece of ground, 
and unless they are removed and the spaces 
filled in with other soil, are apt to settle in the 
spring, making ugly depressions. Or it may 
be that streaks of heavy clay pass through a 
lighter loam, which not settling to the same 
extent as the surrounding ground, produce 
unsightly ridges. The remedy in either case is 
to remove this soil and filling in. By care- 
ful attention to this point in the beginning, 
much after labor and disappointment may be 
spared, and the ground will settle uniformly, 
leaving the surface smooth and everf. After 
the land has been thoroughly prepared, it 
should be carefully leveled, graded, and sod- 
ded or seeded down as early in the spring as 
the ground is dry enough to work. 


Sodding has the advantage of making a good 
sward at once, and for small lawns is prefer- 
able to seeding, the only objection being the 
expense, which the advantage of not having to 
wait two years, as with seeding, goes far to 
counter-balance. Sods from a closely grazed 
pasture, if free from weeds, form an excellent 
sward, and if placed on rich soil will make a 
fine lawn, after the first clipping. The sods 
should be of uniform size and thickness, with 
the edges sharply cut, so that in laying, the 
pieces fit snugly together. A foot by a foot 
and a half, are the average dimensions. Where 
the sward is well matted and tough, as it is 
apt to be on an old pasture, the sods may be 
removed in long narrow strips. A board eight 
inches wide and five feet long is laid on the 
turf; with a sharp spade cut all around the 
edge, then turn the board over and cut another 
strip, and so on, until the requisite number is 
procured. Sods so cut are easily rolled up and 
transferred in a cart or barrow to the place 
where required, and as the edges are sharply 
severed, they can be closely matched. 

The surface of the soil should be loosened 
with a rake to encourage the downward growth 
of the roots. After the lawn has been laid, 
roll with a weighted roller, and if the weather 
be dry a good sprinkling will be necessary: do 
not, under any circumstances, pound with a 
maul, as the sods are greatly disturbed thereby, 
and it has a tendency to make tufts of grass, 
which spoil the appearance of the turf. 

A lawn laid as here described, and gone over 
every few days with a lawn mower, will last 
a life time and always present a smooth, 
velvety surface. 

Where the extended area will not permit of 
sodding, ‘‘seeding down” becomes necessary. 
In this case the soil should be even more care- 
fully prepared. The seed sown broadcast as 
evenly as possible, at the rate of four bushels 
to the acre; two years are generally required to 
make a well matted turf. 

Poa pratensis (Kentucky Blue Grass), 
Festuca elatior (Tall Fescue) and Agrostis 
canina (Rhode Island Bent Grass,) are the best 
lawn grasses, but to make-a more rapidly mat- 
ted sod, it is advisable to mix White Clover 
and Red Top with them. These appear earlier 
and a- coarse grass, kept welll cut, looks better 
than a scanty growth of a finer variety. As 
soon as the grass is a few inches high, go over 
it. with a lawn mower, this will thicken the 
grass and mat the roots more firmly. Fre- 
quent rollings with a heavy roller will stimulate 
the growth, and in a dry season occasional 
sprinkling will be necessary. 

After a lawn is once fairly established, it 
should receive, every fall, a light top dressing 
of fine well rotted stable manure, alternated 
occasionally with a dusting of superphosphate 
of lime, bone-meal or guano. Under such 
treatment the grass will appear fine and green 
in the early spring, and grow luxuriantly 
throughout the entire summer. 

Ike Ivy. 


Ornamental Shrubs. — Neglected and un- 
sightly flowering shrubs are seen far too often 
in yards near dwellings, so that the place would 
present a better appearance if they were dug 
up and burnt. Frequently, however, such 
shrubs may be restored to vigor and beauty by 
severely cutting back straggling branches and 
removing all dead wood. At the same time a 
good coat of stable manure should be spread 
around them and lightly spaded under. 
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Phe Window (arden. 


AND GREENHOUSE. 


FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR THE HOUSE. 


Notwithstanding the prevalence of window 
gardening, we see few foliage plants grown in 
the house; and the general idea seems to be 
that the more brilliant flowers a plant pro- 
duces the better it is. On the whole, a judic- 
ious mixture of the two will be found most 
satisfactory. 

Most of the cool house Palms do very well in 
the house. Latania Borbonica and Corypha 
Australis are two of the best for this purpose. 
Their handsome shiny green 
leaves are fresh all the year 
round, and form an effective 
background for bright flow- 
ering plants. Areca lutescens 
Seaforthia elegans, and sev- 
eral species of Chamerops 
and Phenia (Date Palm) 
grow well in the house. 
These Palms require little 
care. They need plenty of 
water, like all thick-rooted 
plants, but not more than ¢ 
they, can take up; so that 


sodden. About once a week 
the leaves should be well 
sponged. If troubled with 
scale, strong soapsuds should 
be used for this purpose. 
Palms do not, as is generally 
supposed, require a great deal 
of sun. 

- The Dracena is another 
good plant for the house. 
Its foliage is always graceful 


be grown with little trouble, 
requiring about the same 
treatment as Palms. Dra- 
cena indivisa is a handsome 
green-leaved variety; D. ter- 
minalis has crimson leaves, 
shaded intomaroon. The two 
varieties mingled together 
have a fine effect. 

The American Pitcher 
Plant, or Huntsman’s Cup 
(Sarracenia purpurea) grows 
well in the house, and at- 
tracts every one by its oddity. 
Though it is found in almost 
all the New Jersey swamps, 
it is a comparatively un- 
known plant to many, even 
to those living in its native place. It grows in 
a mixture of peat and sphagnum moss, and 
requires a copious supply of water, being a 
swamp plant. The pot in which it grows 
should always stand in a pan containing water. 
Under this treatment, I have flowered these 
Sarracenias very successfully in the house. 

EB. S."Tarin. 


Washing Plants. — House plants should 
have their ‘wash day” as regularly as our 
linen, as cleanliness is as important to the well 
being of plants as it is to our own health. An 
oceasional sprinkling will not benefit them 
much more than a dirty kitchen towel. They 
have to be soaked and rubbed until all dust 
and dirt is removed from their leaves. 


GROUPING OF HOUSE PLANTS, 


Window gardening, says a correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican, depends as largely 
for its success upon the selection of plants as 
upon the knowledge of their special needs, and 
no window garden is complete without several 
sorts of variegated plants, which if mingled 
with the dark green foliage of Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes and the like will produce 
the effect of flowers. In a large bracket in 
the central casement of my mullion window 
stands a large plant of Achyranthes with its 
bright crimson leaves veined and ribbed with 
maroon color against a background of luxuriant 


upon it the effect is more gorgeous than flowers 


DRACAENA TERMINALIS. 
| could make it. These variegated plants flour- 
‘ish finely in a high temperature, as they love 
-warmth, and if their leaves are sponged off 
| occasionally with warm water and a little boil- 
ing hot water is turned into the saucer of the 
pot every morning with an occasional watering 
‘of warm water upon the top of the soil, they 


and will be a delight to your eyes. When the 
spring months come, plenty of cuttings can be 
taken from them and easily rooted in vials of 
water or in sand kept well moistened, and a good 
supply of plants can be prepared for bedding 
out without doing any injury to the parent 
plants. 
BEGONTAS 


Are indispensable plants for the window gar- 


Geranium leaves, and when the sun shines fully | 


will ask no further attendance at your hands | 


dener, as their leaves are often more beautiful 
than their flowers, and so very numerous are 
their varieties and so continuous their flower- 
ing, that one could furnish a window with these 
plants alone, and be sure of having them in 
flower the year round while they will endure 
any amount of heat and a good supply of water 
if the soil is sandy and it is not kept in a sod- 
den condition. Yet they will fully repay care- 
ful treatment by a more luxuriant growth of 
leaves and flowers. There is no variety of 
| Begonia that does not make a desirable window 
plant, bat B. alba nitida and B. rosea nitida 
are the most constant bloomers that are now 
cultivated. B. incarnata and B. fuchsioides 
_are also lovely plants with drooping panicles of 
blush and crimson flowers. 


Good drainage is essential, 
and a few bits of charcoal at 
the botlom of the pot will 
keep the soil in good condi- 
tion. A compost of half 
garden soil and half leaf 
mold, or peaty soil with a 
table-spoonful of sand well 
stirred in will grow very fine 
plants. 

THE CHINESE PRIMROSE, 
both double and single va- 
rieties, make excellent plants 
for amateur gardeners as 
they will flower for months 
continuously. They require 
a sunny window like the Be- 
‘ gonia to grow in perfection 
and must not be over-watered 
or kept too dry, but give them 
warm water whenever the top 
soillooks dry. Do not break 
off the clusters of flowers, 
but cut off the flowers that 
are past, and fresh buds will 
appear. In June when they 
have ceased to flower cut 
down the stalks and put the 
plants in a shady border, but 
do not let them blossom and 
pinch out every bud that ap- 
pears. In October re-pot in 
a rich, sandy soil and the 
plants will soon bud again 
and bloom for another winter 
if they are well grown. 

THE MAHERNIA ODORATA. 
is a very attractive little 
plant, which is not as gen- 
erally cultivated as its merits 
demand. It will flower from 
February to May and_ its 
slender stalks are covered 
with lemon-colored bells that 
are as fragrant as those of the 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
which most exquisite of flowers can be easily 
forced to bloom in the house with a little care. 
Dig a clump of the tubers out of the bed in 
|the garden and place them in a cigar box or 
/any large pot with a small quantity of smoking 
horse manure at the bottom and sand covered 
over it to keep it from burning the tubers. 
| Place the box in a warm, dark closet until the 
green hooded leaves shoot forth, then bring it 
to the fullest sunshine, and water with warm 
| water, and in afew weeks you will have full 
spikes of the perfect flowers. Take care to dig 
the tubers from the bed where the largest roots 
lie, taking those that would bloom in the spring, 
| then you will not have more leaves than flowers, 
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THE WILD FLOWERS OF PARA, 
FIRST PAPER. 


In a large city or its immediate neighborhood 
one would not in temperate climates expect to 
find many wild flowers, but the contrary is the 
case in the tropics. So prolific is vegetable life 
that every waste spot is soon a tangle of herba- 
ceous plants and vines, to be followed in the 
course of a few months by seedling trees, which 
grow with great rapidity, soon making a wood. 
If any of the Amazonian cities were to be de- 
serted the spot would in a short time revert to 
the original forest. It is no uncommon thing 
to see small trees which from seed have taken 
root upon the tiled roofs of the houses in Para, 
and the chinks of any building or wall from 
which the mortar has fallen, are soon the home 
of numberless plants. .Some of the old walls 
are thus very picturesque, the summits covered 
with tall plants and waving grasses, vines and 
ereepers drooping from every available spot, 
and the old stones coated with moss of various 
shades of green. 

A striking instance of this is before us as we 
write, the high wall of the Custom House, for- 
merly an old convent, on the opposite side of 
the little cross street. It was the outer-wall of 
the old garden, is at the lowest part twenty feet 
high and rises in battlements at least fifty feet 
to the high roof to which the vines have 
climbed, crept along the eaves and sway in 
long festoons in the cool sea breeze. Leaving 
our office we pass along this wall, which throws 
a cool and grateful shade, and turning down 
the street we reach the large land door of the 
Custom House. Just opposite is one of the 
public squares of the city, not large but like 
all, large and small, a disgrace to Para, covered 
with coarse grass and which but for an occa- 
sional, mowing would soon become a jungle. 
Even here in the heart of the city the botanist 
can find something of interest, and we can be- 
gin to form our bouquet of wild flowers. 

First we have a white Eupatorium, rather 
coarse but not undesirable as the color is good, 
and it lasts long in good condition in water. 
Just before us almost obstructing the tortuous 
footpath that crosses the square, is a plant 
which in the United States would be the pride 
of a sub-tropical garden, a huge Solanum, with 
great hoary leaves covered with formidable 
spines and bright with great clusters of potato- 
like flowers, two inches in diameter and of a 
bright purple color. These Solanums in various 
species are a feature of Amazonian scenery; 
they grow very tall forming thick woody stems, 
and, in the low land subject to overflow in the 
annual rise of the river, form dense and often 
impenetrable thickets. In other cases where 
they grow more thinly, one may walk between 
the trunks screened by the great leaves far 
above him, among which hang long bunches of 
berries usually purple in color, but sometimes 
whitish or red. 

Just as we reach the sidewalk on the other 
side of the square, we brush against a delicate 
leaved plant with pink flowers, and as the leaf- 
lets close at our rude touch we find the pretty 
Sensitive Plant (Mimosa pudica) of our gar- 
dens. It is a pretty plant, but here it becomes 
a rank weed and is one of the first plants to 
take possession of a deserted spot. An old 
“‘roca” (clearing,) soon becomes covered with 
the delicate foliage, attractive to the eye, but 


not easy to walk through unless one clears a 
path with a long wood knife. In this warm 
climate the plant is much more sensitive than 
in our gardens, the least sudden motion of the 
air causing the leaves to close. We mind us 
of a time when wandering through the woods 
in the middle Amazon, we came upon an aban- 
doned clearing of many acres in extent; it was 
a field of this plant from three to four feet 
high, the leaves all out-spread to the morning 
sun, a tramping upon the ground caused all 
the leaves for a long distance to close, and the 
whole field seemed to shudder from the motion 
of the air made by waving the huge butter-fly 
net to and fro. We have even seen the leaves 
close when struck by the vibration of the air, 
produced by shouting loudly. Interesting as 
the plant is, it is here a nuisance in the garden, 
as it grows very rapidly and soon smothers 
every plant near it, so, as it is almost impossi- 
ble when once grown to keep it and its numer- 
ous progeny within bounds, we are obliged 
somewhat reluctantly we confess, to treat it as 
a weed. 

But what is this bright little flower with deli- 
cate foliage, climbing over the tall grass? 
Another old acquaintance, the pretty Cypress 
Vine, (Ipomeea Quamoclit or Quamoclit coccinea) 
of our gardens. Here though not strictly a 
wild flower, it is very common, having escaped 
from cultivation, and many a rubbish heap or 
clump of unsightly bushes, is rendered attrac- 
tive by its delicate foliage and hundreds of 
starry flowers. The species with red flowers is 
the only one we have seen wild, but the whole 
flowered variety is common in the gardens, and 
will probably soon be found along the road 
sides. The rapidity with which this plant 
grows is wonderful. The seed will vegetate in 
twenty-four hours; the plant begins to climb in 
a few days, and in a few weeks covers every- 
thing around it with foliage and flowers. Let 
it once take possession of a place and it multi- 
plies so from self-sown seed that it is difficult 
to eradicate it. 

Now we come to the chief street of the retail 
trade, called the ‘‘Street of Merchants,” and 
as both sides are lined with tiled front stores, 
with not a vacant space between them, we shall 
find no flowers, but prolific nature even here 
shows a disposition to assert her rights and if we 
raise our eyes to the roof we shall see a vagrant 
vegetation. On one roof in the gutter, a Pine 
Apple had attained considerable size, probably 
from an old crown carelessly thrown there. 
Grasses and weeds are common, and occasion- 
ally vines hang down, usually of species which 
best endure the hot sun of the dry season, 
when their domicil on the roof for twelve 
hours each day is as hot as a furnace. 

Having passed westward along this clean and 
well paved street, we see before us the tall 
towers of the cathedral on the further side of 
the great Palace Square. In front is the wide 
stretch of grass, the coarseness and ill condi- 
tion of which we do not at a distance notice, 
the Mango trees show dark with their heavy 
foliage, lighted here and there by the brighter 
tints of the new leaves and the great Royal 
Palms, (Oreodoxa regia,) in a circle around an 
unfinished monument, stand out tall against 
the background of the clear blue sky. 

Here we find another old friend; the Milk 
Weed (Asclepias curassavica), which we grow in 
green-houses, forms great clumps, always 
bright, not only for flowers, but from the num- 
bers of gay butterflies which ever flit over the 
orange colored blossoms. The air too is at 


times full of the long feathery arms of the 
seeds, seeking new homes on the wings of the 
easterly breeze. x 

Instead of crossing the Square to the old 
city, so-called, let us skirt the easterly side till 
we come to the Estrada of St. Joseph, the finest 
street in Para, because of the tall Royal Palms 
which stretch on each side before us as far as 
the eye can reach. It is a glorious vista; the 
tall column as trunks and the great fronds 
which, wide as the road is, almost meet over- 
head. Below is the long reach of the road, the 
soil dark red, contrasting well with the rich fol- 
iage of the yards on either side, and here and 
there we see the houses, the fronts all faced _ 
with tiles, white, blue, yellow and purple;— 
truly there ‘is no lack of color! And here we 
rest to continue our walk in another paper. 

Epwakp S. Rann, JR. 


[orticultural Vocietieg. 


THE NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The March meeting of this society was of 
more than usual interest, and cannot but have 
proved satisfactory to exhibitors as well as 
visitors. 

The rules, that all exhibits should be made 
before 1 P. M., and that the room should not 
be opened to visitors before 2 o’clock, were not 
previously enforced, and consequently exhibit- 
ors brought their plants whenever they pleased. 
The committee had to make its report under 
exceedingly unfavorable circumstances, in a 
hall filled with hundreds of eager visitors, 
crowding around the tables and making it 
often impossible for the judges to obtain even 
as much as a fair view of the plants and 
flowers of which they were to judge. These 
difficulties had been obviated at this meeting, 
and the report was in the hands of the Secre- 
tary before visitors were admitted. 

All that remains to be desired now, to make 
these meetings as interesting as those of any 
society, is to hold the exhibitions and meetings 
for discussion in separate rooms. 

A short and practical paper on ‘‘Carna- 
tions,” was read by Mr. John Reid. 

Premiums were awarded: for Orchids to 
Isaac Buchanan and D. L. Northrop; for 
Lilium longiflorum floribundum, to Joseph 
Kift & Sons and W. K. Harris; for 6 pots 
Lily of the Valley, to Frank Cassiday; for 
Hyacinths, to Peter Henderson, A. S. Burns, 
and Frank Cassiday; for Tulips, to Isaac 
Buchanan; for Cut Flowers, to Hallock & 
Thorpe and C. E. Parnell; for Roses, to John 
Egan and Ernest Asmus; for 6 bunches 
Azaleas, to James Taplin; for 6 bunches Car- 
nations, to Hallock & Thorpe; for 25 Lilies of 
the Valley, to Ernest Asmus; for 18 Tulips, to 
Ernest Asmus; for 100 Violets, to John Egan. 

Among other highly commendable exhibits 
were a magnificent specimen of Bougainvillea 
spectabilis, from James Haggerty, Pough- 
keepsie, a perfect sheet of purple-rose colored 
bracts, towering boldly up nearly to the ceiling 
of the hall. 

A collection of Hardy Perennials, from 
Woolsen & Co., Passaic, N. J., which con- 
tained several rare species. : 

Mr. John Henderson’s collection of Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, and the new large flowering 
Marguerite, Madame Ognier, attracted much 
attention ; also a beautiful Dendrobium from 
Mr. William Bennett. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Aesthetic Horticulture, Ornamental Planting 
and some of its common errors.—An address before 
the Horticultural Society of Summit County, Ohio, 
by L. B. Pierce. The principal errors are ably pointed 
out and treated under three distinct heads, viz.: 1, 
Planting too much; 2, Planting the wrong varieties; 
3, Planting in the wrong place. 

Entomological Society of Ontario, Canada.— 
Eleventh annual report, including reports on some of 
the noxious, beneficial and other insects of the 
Province of Ontario. Several of the papers are of 
great value to farmers and horticulturists generally. 
Among them, Anls, by Rev. C. J. S. Bethune; Mites, 
by Wm. Saunders; JWeevils, by W. H. Harrington; 
Benefits derived from a Knowledge of Entomology, by 
James Fletcher. 


Farmer’s Guide to Northern Colorado.—A 
Manual for intending Settlers, by William H. Pabor, 
Associate Editor ‘‘ Colorado Farmer,’’ Denver, Col.— 
A pamphlet of 68 pages, containing interesting sta- 
tistics and other information about the agricultural 
products of Colorado, and showing the rapid develop- 
ment and increase of its manifold resources. In 1880 
the State produced 1,425,104 bushels of Wheat, against 
258,474 bushels in 1870, an increase of 451 per cent. in 
ten ‘years. 


Farm Library, No. 4, The Vegetable Garden. 
A guide for any one who would grow with profit the 
best of foods for the table, by Dr. Byron D. Halsted, 
and published by E. H. Libby, Chicago. This number 
of the farm Library Series is, like its predecessors full 
of practical information, ‘‘ boiled down” to a mini- 
mum space. Soil, location, manures and. tools best 
adapted for gardening, are successively described, 
followed by cultural directions for perennial, hardy 
and tender vegetables. 


Hints for Painters, Decorators and Paper 
Hangers, by ‘“‘An Old Hand,’ published by The 
Industrial Publication Company, New York.—A 
pamphlet of sixty pages, containing a selection of 
useful rules, data, memoranda, methods, and sug- 
gestions for house, ship and furniture painting, paper 
hanging, gilding, color mixing, and other matters 
useful and instructive to painters and decorators. 
The rules and recipes given appear to be practical 
and reliable, and cannot but prove profitable to 
every one engaged in painting or paper hanging. 


Address of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
Ph. D., on the occasion of his fifteenth election as 
President of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society.—The amount of work which President Wil- 
der accomplishes every year is something wonderful 
for one of his age. His duties as President of the 
Pomological Society, and his efficient work in the 
horticultural field alone, are a more arduous task 
than most men would be able and willing to perform 
for the public good, but in addition to these he labors 
faithfully and perseveringly in almost every branch 
of science and industry, promoting progress and the 
welfare of his fellow men. 

The address before us gives a vivid and carefully 
condensed review of the leading events of the past 
year, anniversaries and celebrations, researches and 
discoveries and other occurrences of historical value. 
The description of ‘‘The Age in which we live,” a 
period which has been more distinguished for its 
marvellous discoveries, stupendous achievements, and 
great advance in science, intelligence and Christian 
benevolence, than any which has preceded it for a 
thousand years, is especially beautiful and grand. 


Flora of Westchester County, N. Y., by Dr. 
Oliver R. Willis, White Plains, N. Y¥.—This work, 
originally prepared for Bolton’s History of the 
County, is now issued in pamphlet form, in which it 
becomes easily accessible to botanists. The author 
has devoted a good deal of time and study in the 
preparation of this catalogue, the arrangement of 
which corresponds with that of ‘‘Gray’s Manual of 
the Northern United States.’’? The botanical as well 
as the English names of the 1142 flowering plants and 
46 Ferns and their allies, growing wild or naturalized 
in this region, are enumerated in systematic order, 
together with the localities in which they are found, 
and in the case of trees, the principal uses to which 
they are adapted, are also given. This being the first 
published list of this kind, the difficulties in obtaining 
accurate data were necessarily great, and the amount 
of labor required in such works, can only be appre- 
ciated by those who had practical experience therein. 
To the collecting botanist, this work will be a most 
welcome aid in his studies, and to every inhabitant 
of the county who wishes to become acquainted with 
its rich flora, it affords valuable assistance. 


sod, it is not desirable to cut so small. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Camellia not Blooming.—Z. W., Harpersville, N. 
Y.—Transplant as directed in our March number, and 
put out doors as soon as the weather permits. Graft- 
ing would be of no benefit unless the plant is of wild 
stock, which is not likely to be the case. 


Elm Tree Worms. — Mrs. W. C. W., Crisjield, 
Md.—The destruction of the leaves of your Elm 
Trees is probably caused by Canker Worms. 
article on this subject in the Fruit Department of 
this number, gives the desired information. 


Coal Ashes.—R. H. Holyoke, Mass.,—Unless wood is 
used in connection with the coal, they contain but little 
fertility, nevertheless they mayjbe used to considerable 
advantage on heavy soil. 
soil, make it more porous and thus increase fertility. 


Schrzeder’s Brome Grass.—/. C. K., Yorkville, - 


S. O—This new forage plant, (Bromus Schrederi) 
introduced from Australia, is said to resist drouth 
better than any other grass. It is sown broadcast 
like other grasses, at the rate of two bushels to the 
acre. Itis said to yield two good cuttings in a season. 

Lupines.—/. K., Brooklyn, N. Y.—There are sey- 
eral kinds of Lupines cultivated in Europe. The 
Yellow Lupine, Lupinus luteus, is the most valuable 
for green manuring. The seed is sown broadcast, at 
the rate of about two bushels per acre and harrowed 
in. It requires a light, deep soil, and should not be 
sown before danger of frost is over. 


Potato Sets.—W. S. S., Mossy Creek, Tenn.—On 
good mellow soil and under otherwise favorable 
conditions, sets of single eyes produce as good crops 
as larger pieces, but on poor soil, or on freshly turned 
Would advise 
to cut large tubers in four, and medium sized ones in 
two pieces. 

Keeping Sweet Potatoes.—Swbscriber, Owego, N. 
Y.—Sweet Potatoes grown in dry, sandy soil, keep bet- 
ter than those raised.in heavy ground. They should be 
dug on a dry day and only sound and perfect ones 
selected. Cut and bruised tubers and such that have 
been exposed to frosts however light, do not keep well, 
A dry, warm place for storage is essential ; most farm- 
house cellars are too damp and cold for the purpose. 

Quantity of American Wonder Peas per 
Acre.—k. M. H., Farmington Point.—If carefully 
sown, one bushel to the acre is enough. There is 
nothing gained by planting closer, as then the plants 
crowd each other'and bear less.. Alpha, Advancer, 
Champion may be planted for succession, but by 
sowing American Wonder, every two weeks, and 
covering deep in dry weather, Green Peas may be had 
all Summer. 

Pinching off the Blossoms of Strawberry 
Plants.—Miss M. BL. G. Rohrersville, Md.—As a rule 
it is not advisable to let spring set Strawberry plants 
bear the first year. The strain of transplanting and 
bearing fruit is so great that it weakens the plants 
too much. The blossoms should be pinched off as 
soon as they appear, and the later in the season the 
plants are set out, the more important becomes this 
removal of their flowers. = 

Rye.—L. W. 1, Morgan Park, Ills.—Spring Rye 
and Winter Rye are the same species, botanically, 
Secale cereale. The two varieties have been produced 
by gradually habituating them to the different seasons 
of sowing. Many years have been required to effect 
this change, and the advantages of_sowing each kind 
at its appropriate season, are proved beyond doubt. 
Spring Rye should be sown as early as possible, at the 
rate of about one and a half bushels per acre. 


The Earliest Market Strawberry.—/. D. ZZ, 
Milton, Oregon.—We cannot speak advisedly for your 
locality, its climatic conditions being so different 
from those of the Eastern States. For South Caro- 
lina, for instance, Newnan’s Prolific is the most val- 
uable early variety, while almost everywhere else it 
proves worthless. Wélson succeeds well in your 
State. Would advise a trial of Duchess, Duncan, 
Nicanor, Charles Downing. 


The Best Strawberry.—A. R#., Hrie, Pa.—There 
is no ‘‘best Strawberry for every purpose.”? The 
very qualities which may make a variety valuable for 
one purpose, generally disqualify it for others. For a 
general market berry, the Wilson stands still at the 
head of the list. For a good medium family berry, 
Duchess, Charles Downing, Kentucky, are as desirable 
as any. For largest size, Sharpless, Pres. Lincoln, 
Cumberland Triumph. For highest flavor, Black 
Defiance, Lennig’s White, Triomphe de Gand. 

Golden or German Millet.—W. ?. L., Coatopa, 
Ala.—‘‘ Golden Millet’? is the proper name for this 
grass, as the “‘German Millet’ proper is an entirely 


pe | have been kept too warm and close. 


|such plants did not possess sufficient stamina to 


They loosen and lighten the | 


It is a valuable fodder grass, espec- 
It should not be sown before the 


different plant. 
ially at the South. 


| ground is perfectly warm. The soil should be mod- 


erately rich and in good mellow condition. It is 
generally sown broadcast,*at the rate of half a bushel 
per acre, and brushed or harrowed in with a smooth- 
ing harrow. 

“Damping Off.”— Col. 1. A. B., Arcata, Calif.— 
This is a drooping or sudden collapse of plants which 
It seems as if 


withstand the slightest adversity. A drop of cold 
water upon their leaves, a slight draft or a lower 
temperature makes them succumb and takes the life 
out of them. There is no remedy for this except 
prevention, by keeping the plants strong and healthy 
from the start. 

Alfala.—J. W. D., Belle Prairie, Ill.—Alfala, or 
Lucerne, is highly valued throughout the West as a 
substitute for Clover, both for soiling and hay. As hog 
feed, for which it is extensively grown, it is greatly 
esteemed. Twoand even three crops have been cut in 
one season. Lucerne grows well upon dry soil which 
would not produce grass, the roots strike exceedingly 
deep, deriving their moisture and nutriment from the 
sub-soil, and for this reason it readily withstands a 
drouth which would burn Clover or Grass. Where 
Lucerne once becomes well established there is little 
fear of its dying out. 


Market Gardening at the South.—JZ. (. P., 
Montgomery, Ala.—Only an experienced market gar- 
dener could successfully manage a large truck farm 
in the South, and an immigrant, however good a 
gardener he might have been in Europe, would 
require several years of careful observation and 


study here, before he could adapt his ways to climatic 
conditions so entirely different from those he has 
been familiar with. Eyen a gardener from our own 
Northern States, would probably not be very success- 
ful during the first year. Would advise to proceed 
slowly, until you have become better acquainted 
with the business yourself. 


Box Edging.—J. S. W., Boston, Mass.—To make 
Box edging, a line is stretched close to the bed or 
walk which is to be bordered. <A trench about ten 
inches deep is opened along this with a sharp spade, 
so that the side against the line is nearly perpendicu- 
lar, perfectly true and even. Old Box is then torn 
into small pieces, to each of which some roots should 
remain attached, These pieces are then placed in 
the ditch, against the smooth side, two inches apart, 
and so that not more than about two inches of the 
tops remain above the level of the path. The roots 
and stems are then covered with fine soil, firmly 
packed, and the furrow filled in. They should then 
be lightly sheared and watered when the weather is 
very dry. A mulch along both sides during the first 
summer is beneficial. Early spring is the best time 
for planting Box. It has to be sheared every spring, 
to keep it in’ good shape. Cutting it in the autumn 
is very injurious, and is a frequent cause of ‘‘ Box 
dying out.” 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo. T. Wales, Lochester, N. Y.—Catalogue of 
Small Fruits, Flower and Vegetable Plants.—-A neat 
Catalogue, with a colored plate of the ‘‘La France” 
Rose, as a frontispiece, giving cultural directions 
and descriptions of all leading varieties. 


Mapes Complete Manures,—Circular of the 
Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front 
Street, New York.—A neat pamphlet which contains 
in addition to price lists and descriptions of the 
different fertilizers manufactured by this Company, 
much useful information in relation to the elements 
of soils and plants, and the manuring and cultivation 
of crops. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas, Hand Book of Beauti- 
ful Flowers, West Chester, Pa, A large, richiy 
illustrated and descriptive, handsomely gotten up 
catalogue of all the best new and old flowering 
plants for the garden and greenhouse. The cultural 
directions given for all the most popular plants are 
especially valuable, and a beautifully drawn sketch 
of the grounds and greenhouses printed on the cover, 
gives a good idea of the extent of this establishment. 


Daniel F. Beatty’s new Piano and Organ Factory, 
at Washington, N. J., is one of the most extensive 
and best organized establishments of the kind. The 
old factory, burnt out entire only five months ago, 
and since that time these immense structures have 
been erected and put in operation, turning out 30 
musical instruments a day, which we are assured 


would be doubled in 30, and trebled in 90 days. 
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‘VALUABLE PREMIUM 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Single Copies, 10 Cents, 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
America. Contains sixteen large pages of closely printed 
matter, relating to the cultivation of FLOWERS, FRUITS, 
and VEGETABLES, to the LAWN, GREENHOUSES, and 
all other branches of HORTICULTURE in their varied 
departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 


This Popular Magazine, formerly published as a Quar- 
terly, is now published asa Monthly, and will appear 
about the first of every month. 


Asa special inducement we offer to every subscriber, 
as a premium, the choice of one packet of any one of the 
following seeds, with directions for culture : 


Wild Garden Seeds, a packet containing a mixture of 
upward of one hundred varieties Flower Seeds, sufficient 
for a square rod of ground. 


Improved German Ten-Weeks Stock. These beautiful 
flowers are far too little known in our gardens, and we 
hope by offering them among our premiums to introduce 
these floral gems to many of our readers. 


May-Flower Tomato. Anew variety now offered for the | 
firsttime. The great excellence of this seedling has been 
indorsed by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in | 
awarding it the first prize tor the best new Tomato. 


Bliss’s American RacerPea. A quarter-pint packet. We 
have grown this new Pea for several years on our experi- | 
mental grounds, and consider it one of the earliest, most | 
productive, and best Peas known. Our stock of seed is | 
as yet too limited to enable us to offer it for sale, yet we | 
are so strongly convinced of its superior value that we | 
offer it as a premium—the only way in whichit can be 
obtained—to our subscribers, trusting that it will prove 
as valuable an addition to the list of new vegetables as 
the American Wonder Pea, offered by us last season. 


Any subscriber who sends, with his own, an additional 
subscription—not necessarily from the same post-office— 
may select for himself two premium packages, and the 
entire set of four kinds when two additional subscrip- 
tions are sent, 


Address, 
2-3 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


itis 


1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. 

Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved va- 
rieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Culture, 
consisting of Carrots, Mangel wurzel, and Sugar 
Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass Seeds, 
ete. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other Requi- 
sites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in 
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NEW (T ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FRY &~ SHRUBS, ROSES. . 1882;. 


Besides th. largest and ost complete general 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., 
in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties. 
New Abridged Catalogue mailed free to all who 
apply. Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


2-3-4 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The only establishment making SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60LA 


9 


5 sp 
5 fe H or $4; 325 for $53; 75 for 
12 for$2; 19 for$35 26 EW GUIDE) a complete 


Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp, elegantly illustrated—free toall, 


CONARD CO. 
Rose penal DINCEE aCe Grove, Paes Co., Pa. 
3-4 5-6 


Catalogue with 

NEW STRAWBERRIES ec tern: 
tions of these and 

MANCH EST E R ; many other varieties of choice 


Small Fruits, Trees, Vines, 
BIDW ELL, moans etc., sent free on appli- 
SENECA QUEEN, 


cation to H.S. ANDERSON, 
successor to Farley nderson, 
PRIM 9 Cayuga Lake Nurserias, 
JERSEY QUEEN. Union Springs, N.Y 
4 
THE MONT CLAIR RASPBERRY, 
Strong Plants, by mail. Post- 
paid, 3 for $1, 6 for $2, 12 for $3. For editorial description, 
see March No, American Garden. CUTHBERT, 50c. 
er doz., post-paid, $2.50 per 100, $12 per 1000, by express. 


The new Black 8 SOUHEGAN, $2 per doz., post- 

paid. All other leading sorts at low rates. 

THE MAN CHESTER STRAWBERRY, 
$2 per doz.} by mail. 


BIDWELL, PRIMO, CHAS. DOWNING, 
SHARPLESS, and other No. 1 Plants. 


POCKLI NGTON, and 25 other varieties 


GRAPES. 
Good Plants are the cheapest, and you can get such of 


E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Catalogues free. 
4 


and VEG TABLES can be raised from our SEEDS. 
Try them. None better. Try our new ** Boss”? Water 
Melon, 25 cts. per pkt.,5 pkts. $1. We offer $60.00 
in Cash for the three largest Melons grown from 
our Seed. We offer $100.00 in Cash for the four larg- 
est Club orders for our Seeds and Plants. Wesend safely 
by mail, pre-paid, labeled, 12 Roses for $1.12 Gera- 
niums for $1, 12 Carnations for $1, 12 Fuchsias 
for $1, and 12 assorted Plants from above,$I. Liberal 
premiums to persons ordering. Handsomely illustrat- 
ed Floral Catalogue of Plants and Seeds, 80 pages, free. 

INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, Ohio. 


7 y 
SHAFFER 5 k 


HEADOUART 


ASPBERR 


> ERS. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. A 

SOUHEGAN, CUTHBERT, LOST RUBIES. 
30,000 surplus of Gregg Raspberry. Send for chromo 


of Manchester Strawberry and 32-page Instructor and 
Catalogue, 27 engravings; also, sample copy of Green’s 
Fruit Grower (all free). 

Address CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor, 
4 Rochester, N. Y. 


PLANTS for the million, at prices to suit the million. 
A superbly illustrated book, ‘‘Success with Small 


Fruits,’’ with a very lib- E p RO F 
| | i] 


eral offer. Catalogue sent 
free. Cornwall - on - 
Berries, Plants, Vines, Fruit 
| Trees, c. Best Sorts. Low- 
est Rates. Catalogue FREE. 
fy.s. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


MANCHESTER. 


Strawberry. 
Catalogue of this Berry Free. 


Souhegan and Cuthbert Raspberries, 
Specialties. 
13 New Grapes, Hybrid Pears, ete. 


LOVETT’S SMALL FRUITS 


Are the best. The Catalogue, richly illustrated (colored 
plates), tells how to get and grow them. The MOST 
BEAUTIFUL and USEFUL Small Fruit Catalogue ever 


published. 
J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


SOUHECAN 


Raspberry. 


PSF LOWERS 


Over 1500 distinct Varieties. All strong Plants, 


each labeled, delivered safely by mail. 


satisfaction. Stock comprises all desirable varieties. 


instructions for successful cultivation. Don’t purchase plants 


elsewhere before sending for our new HAN D-BOOK 
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ESTABLISHED 1845, 

150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE. 50 pages. Avaluable treatise on the Potato, 
and descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


8-4 34 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


All lovers of flowers should have our 

Every buyer of cheap plants should have it. Every one want- 

| ing new and choice plants should send for our Hand-Book, 
HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, West Chester, Pa. 


| 2-3 ; ‘ sy 5 
HALE ce crenear quarters stg BARRIES 


and send free Catalogue of the best Stra wher yon darth 
Currants roductive 
| ’ 
| Grapes & Trees. MAN G H ESTE as Cres- 
cent, perfect form, good flavor, firm as Wilson, beautiful 
| colored plate, showing AND one foot of row in full 
fruiting, sent free. Also, cut of new 
Raspberry, ripens one week before Doolittle, 
and twice as productive. SOU HEGAN 
HALE BROTHERS « 
1-2-3-4 South Glastonbury, Conn. 


{ 0 grams showing how to make the stitches, lic., 


| Free to 


Largest assort- | 
ment. Low prices. In business 28 years. arenes | 

nly | 
mature plants sent. Our new Illustrated Hand-Book, | 
sent free, contains name and description of each plant, with | 


HE BEST VARIETIES-—Strawberries, Raspber- 

ries, Grape Vines, and other Small Fruits. Norwa 
Spruce, Irish Juniper, Am. Arbor Vitz, Horse Chestnut, 
and a general assortment of Nursery Stock. Price lists 
tree. . M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta Pa. 3-4 


The Best Vines and Berry Plants 


ARE THE CHEAPEST. 


The Best Varieties and one of the Best Places 
to get them is of 


E. & J. G. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


Catalogues free. 20 years’ X-Perience. Mention this 
paper. 4 


If you wish to try all the 


NE STRAWBERRIES, 
GRAPES, 


Look at SPECIAL OFFERS in my Catalogue. 


G: S. WALES. 300 = 


NEW YORK. 


“MALL FRUITS 


CARNATIONS, 
ROSES and PANSIES. 


My catalogue gives full instructions for culture 
describes the new varieties, offers Plants at reasonable 


Mee to a. G. S. WALES, Noo yon 4 
ESS. 
NN i 
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* 


nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent !ree. Address 


VICTORIES. 
da1vNodaNnn 


post pa: 2sets25c. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co.. N. ¥e 
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AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


BLISS’S 


NATURAL SIZE OF POD. 


Has Acquired a World-wide Reputation. 


Messrs. Sutton & Sons, the eminent English seedsmen whom we supplied with this variety last year, say: 
“The reports we have received, pronounce this the very Larliest Dwarf 
ductiveness, and of most delicious flavor. In forcing it is unequalled by any other variety—as many as 35 pods 
(each containing from seven to ten peas), have been found ona single plant.—The above illustration was taken from 
a crop grown on our own seed grounds. Assured of its popularity, we have grown several acres the past season.”” 

A correspondent in Burrawany, New South Wales, Australia, says, Dee. 6, 81: * The Earliest Pea in cultivation, 
22 days earlier than McLean’s Litile Gem, or Day’s Larly Sunrise; of very best quality, and most prolific. The finest 
Early Pea for market or private gardens. Plants never exceed 12 inches in height, and are covered with Pods.” 


Dr. Thurber, Editor of American Agriculturist, after two years’ trial says: “‘ Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons deserve | 


Wrinkled Pea—of extraordinary pro- | 


the congratulation of the whole gardening community for having introduced so excellent a variety of this popular | 


vegetable.” 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, July 14, .1881—‘‘ Your Peas are wonderful, none others so good. Ido not 
mean to plant another year any others, early or late. They beat the Alpha in earliness and out of sight in flavor.” 


From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Pres. American Pomological Society, Ex-President U. S. Agricultural TOCIeEE 
June 30, 1881.—My AMERICAN WONDER is a wonder, equal in sweetness and richness to the Champion of England, 
which is all that could be desired.” 


So says in substance every one who has tested it. We have yet to hear the first complaint from any one who has 
planted the genuine variety obtained from us. 


CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called “‘ American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ BLIss’s 
AMERICAN WONDER,” and receive no other. 


PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents; pint, 55 cents; quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. When delivered at 
our store, or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser. One pint 40 cents; one quart, 75 cents; one peck, $5.25. 


Prices for larger quantities upon application. 
Circulars giving a full description mailed to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


THE PLANET JR. GOODS. 


In preparing our new goods for 1882, we have added to our lista number 

of ingenious and successful CAROEN TOQLS. so proven by numerous (4 
@ tests this year. Weare also getting ready a much Jarger and more com- 
i plete descriptive catalogue than any we have heretofore issued. This will _< 
= gy -be full of valuable information to every one who tills the soil for profit, and ~ 
= ea —= will be mailed free to all who apply now to e 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 127 and 129 Catharine St., Philadelphia. 


WARREN HOE. 


It is perfectly adapted for Field, Nursery or Garden. Is superior to 
any other hoe at all work for which a hoe is intended, such as Pulverizing, 
Planting, Hilling, Weeding, Scraping, Chopping out, ete. They are made 
of Solid Cast Steel, with Trowel temper, anc 
fair usage. No farmer or gardener can afford to do without them, and 
spend their time and strength on the old hoe. You may not like the looks 
of them at first, they being so different from the hoe we have been using 
for thirty years ; but use it until you become accustomed to it, and twice 
its cost will not get you to do without. 

It has two sharp edges on either side, extending to the point, making 
acutting surface of 16 to 18 inches. 

Has a draw cut on the principle of a scythe, or as you would hold your 
knife or any cutting tool, and cuts to the best advantage. 

Will scour in any soil, because it has curves like the mold-board of a 
steel plow. 

Cannot well break, as central ridge is great support. 

Prices, No. 1, Ladies’ and Garden Hoe, $1.00 each; No.2, Garden and 
Field Hoe, $1.25 each ; No. 3, Field Hoe, $1.25 each. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


FOUNTAIN 
PUMP 


eS Pump tor washing Windows, 
Carriages, etc. Protects buildings 
Mafrom fire, & trees, vines, etc. from 
,insects, potato-bugs and canker- 
aworms, No Dwelling, Country 
Home,or Factory should be with- 
Joutthe Fountain Pump. 

— Send for large illustrated 
PCircular. J.A.Whitman, Pat- 
entee aud M’f’r. Providence R.I, 


' ’ = | 
Commission Merchant in = 


Fruit, Pork, Poultry, 


NUTS, BU C1IER, EGGS, Etc., Erc., 


333 Washington St., near Harrison St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 
4 application, 


| days before the Early Rose. 
warranted not to break with | 


| by mail, 
the purchaser, peck, $1.25; bushel, $3.00; barrel, 


ié PHILA, BROAD-CAST SEEDERS! 
al yh We 


DS S§ 
AND FERTILIZERS. = 
The No. & hand machine, price, 
SG, sows from 4 to 6 acres per 
hour; No. 1, price, $30, from 
10 to 12, at the same time sowing 
far more evenly than by any other 
method; also saves the Seed. Send for Circular. Agents 
Wanted. BENSOM MAULE & CO., Philadelphie, 
3-4 


Ne Mayflower. 


The largest, best and most prolific early variety in cul- 
tivation. A Premium awarded by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, in the fall of 1881, as the best seed- 
ling variety. For full particulars see February number 
of THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 25 cents per packet; 5 
packets, $1. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


3-4 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


AITSPEHAS 


The Earliest Potato Known. 


A very early variety for farm and garden culture, also 
for forcing under glass; fit for the table ten or fifteen 
Of medium size, clear white, 
with the slightest tinge of red about the eyes ; flesh very 
white, fine grained, dry and of excellent flavor; quality 
of the highest: excellence. A first-class certificate was 
awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society of London, 
in 1874. A silver medal was also awarded by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. We can recommend this 
with the greatest confidence as the very best early 
variety in cultivation. 

Per pound, 50 cents ; three pounds to one address, $1.25, 
repaid. By express or freight, charges ie by 
7.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay St., New York. 
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BEATTY'S 


Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as desired. 


—— 
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vel: Beatty Wash 
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5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


PRICE, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book and Music(a § 9 0 0 0 
complete musical outfit) for ONLY WS New 


The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in_5 minutes notice, (no ippi 
day, domandincresst ee ) Working pignte by watson plccine Toot to si Dpig Over ina 
yle promptly. Remittances may be made by Bai ratt, P ¥ 
Registered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. aft, Fost Office Money ates 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction, kindly 
return it at my expense and I will propmtly refund you the $90 with interest. N othing 
ean be fairer. My object in placing this organ at $90, isto have it introduced into every 
home in this country.. Every one sold is sure to sell another. Often 50 sales can be traced 
from the first one introduced. All that is asked of the purchasers after giving the instru- 
ment a fair trial, kindly bring friends to see it and hear its musical effects, faving no agents, 
no warerooms in large cities (selling direct only), I rely solely on the merits of the Beetho- 
ven to speak for itself and kind words from satisfied purchasers, which I am proud to say 


are many. 

: s THE BEETHOVEN CASE. 
[Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.] Is, as the cut shows, the most 
magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly polished, and ornamented 
with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebonized case in pure black, inlay orna- 
mentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, now very fashionable, and is furnished 
at the same price. When ordering, specify definitely which case is wanted. The designs 
are alike and no case as beautiful was ever put upon the market for any ¢uch money, even 
when ordinary music—as used by other builders—was put in them. Read the followin; 
description of Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then.give this more than liberal 
offer a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautiful Organ for 
anything like the money asked. . 


‘Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Beeds. 
It_contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: (1) Manual 
Sub-Bass, 16 feet tone; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tone; (8) Dulciana, 8 feet tone; (4) 
Cello, 8 feet tone; (5) French Horn, 8 fect tone; (6) Saxaphone, 8 feet tone; (7) 
Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone; (8) Viola Dolce, 4 feet tone; (9) Violina, 4 feet tone; 
10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; also, Coupler Harmonique, Harp Aoline Grand Expressione, 
ox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other grand accessory effects. 


27 STOPS! (°° BUMMES ALL OF 


” PRACTICAL USE. 
There are no Reed Organs made in this country but what when the stops are used wrong, 
some will give no sound, hence are thendummies. If uscd as directed every stop in the 
Beethoven is of practical use. Don’t be deceived by misrepresentations of Monopolists or 
their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations on this organ, equal to 14 common organs 
usually sold by agents combined, and the full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 
Stops and not then, without my Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully cover- 
ed by patents, and can be used by no other manufacturer. 
SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 

(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass (5) Bourdon, (6) Saxaphone, (7) 
Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione (11) French Hoan (12) 
Harp A£oline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, (16) Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) 
Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Coupler Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23) 
Grand Organ Knee Stop, (24) kight Knee Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex 
Damper, (27) Left Duplex Damper. 

a a | E F } R E On September 19th, 1881, my Factory was entirely destroyed by 
| aa fire, nothing but ashes remaining where was one of the largest 
factories of the kind in the worl 1, A mn 5 an i 
hree days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out the first 
R E ° B U | L T relic where it stood, and by the aid of vast capital, perfect 
knowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of cheer from thousands, 1 was enabled in 
120 days to put on steam and start more machinery, in a larger and better equipped Factory 
than ever on the same ground, The present esta lishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, 


= and is now turning out a larger number of better instruments daily than ever before. ‘This 


te: 


WALNUT OB EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DES 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, % inches. 


machines in their construction. 


achievement is unsurpassed in the history of enterprise. 
Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price $90) at the rate of over 1,000 per 
month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 820 


HDISOW’S HLECTRIC LIGHTs, 


the only Organ and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, Ican fill all orders promptly 
for this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over 100 wood-working 


q By the addition of the very latest approved wood- 
a 


working machinery, (which no old establishment has), 


x vast Capital, a new factory built after long experience of the wants to do work well and 
IRED. economical, and the addition of private switches and railroad tracks to the various doors 
of the factories, I am now enabled to build better instruments for less money than ever 
before, and my patrons have all the advantages of these facilities, 


(@PrTo prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory is open to visitors always. ONO) $5 


allowed for your travelling expensesif you purchase. Come anyway. You are welcome. _ A free coach with polite attendants, meets all trains. If you can not call, write 


or cata- 


1 better still, ord EETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and I know you will be delighted with the instrument. _1f you do 
not wish to buy yourself, wil you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you will be doing them a real service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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NEW GERMAN PANSIES. 


The seed we offer | 
is grown in Germany 
by one who has made 
this flower a specialty 
for many years. In 
size and beauty of 
the flowers, this 
strain is unapproach- 
able. Dr. Thurber | 
says, in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for | 
June: | 

BEAUTIFUL PAN- 
SIES.—No doubt that | 
many who have seen 
the colored plate illus- 
trating Pansies, and | 
published by Messrs. 
b. K. Bliss & Sons, 
have supposed that 
the artist had exer- 
cised his imagination, 
both as to size, and 
the strange combina- 
tions of colors. So 
far from this being 
the case, the flowers 
are, if anything, 
rather below the real 
size, and as to colors, 
it would be impossible to conceive of any artificial 
colors more brilliant, or more strangely contrasted, than 
they are in flowers produced by this remarkable strain 
of seeds. Some of the blooms are as near black as it is | 
possible for a flower to be, and of a velvety texture of 
great richness. 


The flowers from which the drawings were made for 
the beautiful lithograph which accompanies this number 
of the GARDEN were raised from this seed. 


PRICE OF SEEDS.—Mixed Packets of fifty seeds, | 
50 cents ; collections containing one packet each of eight | 
distinet shades, $3.00. 
4 B. K. BLISS & SONS. | 


34 Barclay Street, New York. 


“A Violet from Mother’s Grave,” and 49 other 
14¢ opular Songs, words and music entire, all for 
34 


5e. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 


For sowing all kinds of small Gar- 
den Seeds, with accuracy and dis- 
patch. It is easily operated by alady 
or a child of ordinary intelligence, 
with a little practice. 

Its cost is trifling compared with 
the advantages resulting from its 
use. The saving in time and seeds 
will undoubtedly repay the outlay 
in the planting of a single week. Its 
construction 
is so-simple, 
that it is not 
liable to get 
out of order. 
Descriptive 
Circulars 
mailed to all 
applicants. 
Price, $1.25 
each. Sent by 
mail, post 
paid, to any 
address, for 
$1.50. A lib- 
eral discount 
to agents. 


For sale by 
2-3-4 B. K. BLISS & SONS. 


34 Barclay Street, New York. 


NEW EARLY TOBACCO, 
GENERAL GRANT. 


The earliest Tobacco in cultivation, particularly adapted 
for growing in the Northern States. Last summer it 
produced leaves 44 inches in length, of proportionate 
breadth, and matured its crop perfectly, as far north as 
Duluth, Minnesota. The leaf has extremely small 
veins, is of the finest possible texture, and very elastic, 
One of the best judges of Tobacco in New York city 
pronounces it an exceedingly promising variety, and an 
old Connecticut Valley grower says itis the choicest as 
well as the earliest sort he has seen. Directions for 
cultivation and curing sent with each packet. Price, 25 
cents per packet; 5 packets, $1.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


4 34 Barclay St., New York. 


New Varieties Potatoes. 


BROWNELL’S BEST, 
EARLY HOUSEHOLD. 


Warieties of 1881. 
EXTRA EARLY PEACH BLOW, 
ADIRONDACK, WHITE STAR, 
AMERICAN MAGNUM BONUM, 
QUEEN OF THE VALLEY, 
AMERICAN GIANT. 
For description and price of the above, also the fol- 
lowing popular sorts: ALPHA, the earliest variety known, 
BEAUTY OF HEBRON, Early Ohio, Snowflake, 
Pride of America, St. Patrick, White Elephant, 
Extra Early Vermont, Matchless, and other lead- 
ing varieties, send for our Illustrated Potato Catalogue, 
48 pages, which contains much useful matter upon their 
culture. Mailed to all applicants inclosing 10 cents, reg- 
ular customers free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
2-8-4 34 Barclay St., New York. 


BERRY BASKETS AND CRATES, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Money refunded if don’t suit. Neat, strong, durable. 
‘All that can be desired. Send for large descriptive cir- 


culars. 
N. D. BATTERSON. 
2-3-4 Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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New Sunflower, 
‘Oscar Wilde.” 


The famous Newport Corsage Sunflower. An entirel 
distinct variety, which originated with a Newport florist. 
During Jast season at this noted watering place, hundreds 
‘were worn daily by the ladies as corsage flowers. The 
plant is dwarf and pyramidal in form, flowers are small 
with jet black center, surrounded with an overlapping 
row of broad, deep, golden yellow petals, and are | 
duced in the greatest abundance from June until killed 
less frost. Its small, compact growth and great profusion 
of bloom make it a most desirable bedding plant, either 
asasingle specimen or in masses. Packets of 25 seeds 
each, 25 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


ANEW EARLY SWEET POTATO. 


EARLY GOLDEN. 


This variety originated in Virginia a few years since, 
with an old cultivator of the Sweet Potato. Itis a sport 
of the old EARLY RED, but said to be far superior 
to that variety in earliness, productiveness, color, and 
quality. Slips planted May 10th produced tubers large 
enough for the market July 25th. On account of its 
early peaenEty it is believed to be better adapted for 
cultivation in the Northern States than any other variety. 
In shape they are somewhat shorter than the ordinary 
varieties, of a golden yellow color, cook very dry, and 
are of superior flavor. Another valuable consideration 
* in favor of this variety is that they will grow on quite 
ordinary soil, with but a slight coat of manure, and 
yielded a large crop the past season upon land that would 
not grow above fifteen bushels of corn to the acre. In 

‘ood soil they will produce many specimens weighing 

ree to five pounds each. It is also an excellent keeper. 
From what we can learn from those*who have tested 
this variety, we think it will prove the most valuabie in 
cultivation. 


We first offered this variety in spring of 1880, and have | 


received many favorable notices from those who have 
tested it. It matured its crop as far north as Canada. 
ppeenaens have been exhibited weighing six pounds. 
Slips ready about a 15; tubers, early in April. 
Price of slips, with directions for planting, Py mail, 
st-paid, 50 cents per dozen; $1.00 for fifty; $1.75 per 
undred. ti express, at purchaser’s expense, $1.25 per 
hundred; $10.00-per thousand. 
Price of tubers, 75 cents per pound: three pounds, $2.00, 
by mail. By express, at purchasers expense, one pound, 
cents; five pounds, $2.00; twenty pounds, $5.00; fifty 
pounds, $10.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


BY HENS 


MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASH IS SAVED 
by knowing HOw to care for them in HEALTH 
and DISEASE. The oldest, finest, and best Poul- 
try journal in the world is the 


Poultry Bulletin, 
Devoted to the Breeding of fine Poultry, Pig- 
eons and Pets—large. beautifullv illustrated, and 
brim full of entertaining and valuable reading, 
AsaSPECIAL OFFER, to show you _ what itis, 
it will be sent to you from NOW TILL JAN- 
UDARY, 1883, upon receint of only ONE DOLLAR. 
Address POULTRY BULLETIN, 

62 Courtland S.rect, New York City 
3-tf 


—FoR— 


ONLY 6 CENTS 


In stamps, we will send for 6 WEEKS, on trial, the 


~ PHILADELPHIA 
Tribune: Farmer. 


It has a bona fide Reid up subscription list of over 26,000, 
and is issued every Saturday. For the Farm, Garden and 
Household it is invaluable. The fame of our Agricul- 
tural Department under the charge of Thomas Meehan 
is universal, and admitted by the press of the entire 
country to be the best. 

The Household Department is under the charge of 
Louisa Knapp, and is exceedingly ye with the ladies. 
Gives a larger amount—weekly, of interesting matter 
for the family, Fancy Work, Care of Children, Cooking 
Receipts, Our Doctors Advice, Helps and Experiences, 
Fashion Notes, etc. Youths’ column complete with 
Stories, Puzzles, Home Amusements, etc. tories all 
complete, none sensational or continued Detective 
Sketches, exposed sharpers and humbugs. Mose Sinners 
humorous letters, Personal Gossip and Biographical 
Sketches every week. 

The Very Best Paying Advertising Medium 
known to Advertisers. 

We offer to refund any money lost through any fraud- 
ulent advertisement in our columns. We have secured 
the confidence of our readers by so doing, and can pro- 
duce more actual results than any other paper of double 
our circulation. Address 


TRIBUNE & FARMER, 


34 Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE WILL SEND 


To any post-office address in the United 
States or Canada, 


One Excelsior Weeder, 


AND 
One Polished Steel Garden Trowel, 
as shown in the cut, 


ISO oe Senmtce 


Either of the above singly for 20 cents, 
or the full set, nicely packed in a stron 
|| box—as per cut, four pieces, on receipt 0 
| 60 cents. Remit in stamps or fractional 
currency. 


Lester & Lyman Mfg. Co. 
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Every one who Plants Seeds or Raises Flowers, should see 
and read the Farm and Garden, our monthly journal. 
Every Market Gardener, Trucker, Fruit Grower or Farmer, 
no matter what he raises, should send for it. Every House- 


FARM AND GARDEN, 275 §. 4th St., Phila. 


\ 
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PAINT WORKS. 
FIAIMIMOND’S 


SLUGSHOT 


A Guaranteed Exterminator of the Potato Beetle. 


It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing prop- 
erties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs in the 
various stages of growth; at the same time the ill-effects 
of Paris Green, or danger from having it around in 
quantities, are obviated. Cattle or swine are not liable to 
be harmed by it. It has been used with success in 
destroying Caterpillars, etc., from pear and Apple Trees, 
on Egg-Plants, etc. 

Put up in barrels of 200 Ibs. in bulk, $7.50 per bbl. Pack- 
ages of 5 Ibs., 30 cts. ; 10 Ibs., 50 cts. ; 15 Ibs., 75 cts. Can- 
not -be sent by mail. Prices to the trade given upon 
application. 

Manufactured by B. Hammond & Co., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


- B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Wholesale Agents, 


UP 


y 


1, 


ISY LAWN MOWER. | 


The Best, Simplest in Construction, 
Finest Finish, 
Handsomest and Most Durable Side- 
Wheel Mower in the Market. 


Interchangeable in all its parts. Every Machine uncondi- 
tionally Warranted. It has an adjustable vibrating handle, 
and is perfectly adapted for cutting Terraces, Slopes and 
every variety of Lawn. 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 


12 inch, $15.00 16 inch, $19.00 
14 inch, $17.00 18 inch, $21.00 


PAGE, FARGO & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
BOVETEN, SELLECK & CO., 
\ Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland. 
MACOMBE, BIGELOW & DOWSE, Boston. 
HUNTINGTON, HOPKINS &CO,, 
San Francisco and Sacramento. 


d 
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S WHEEL HOE 


It will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. 
braces all points requisite to make a capital tool. The 
Handles can be raised to suit. Knife Blades set toany pitch, 
and from 7 to 16 inches in width, and when in working order 
is firm and strong, with nothing to become loose or shaky. 
This implement has not only given entire satisfaction, but is 

pronounced unequaled by all who have given it a fair trial. 

or the interest of all we can safely say that no one will 
ever regret having given ita thorough trial. For Onions, 
Carrots, Beets and all Garden Crops it has no equal. It has, 
in ashort time, become the leading Tool in this and other 
countries. To show our confidence in this excellent tool, we 
will refund price paid if satisfaction is not given with its 
work—purchaser paying freight to and from. Leading Gar- 
deners and Seed Growers all use it, and would not do with- 
outit. For sale by the following: 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, New York City. 


N’ 


Em- 


= 


WV-F. Sul/ivan Eng.NY 


: — Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; Gregory. 
Marblehead, Mass.; Crosman Bros., Rochester; J. C. Vaughn, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Simmers, Toronto, Ont.; Chase 
N. Y.; D. Landreth & Sons, R. Buist, Philadelphia, and many others. 


Bros., Rochester, 
3-4 


SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. 


Price, boxed, $5.50. Manufactured by EK. RUHLMANN, Lockport, N. Y. 


GREENHOUSE AND HOT BED 


Ss A S H E S DEFIANCE, very hardy and productive, bush., $5.50 
CHAMPLAIN, a red, bearded variety, fine, be 5.50 
GLAZED OR UNGLAZED. WHITE RUSSIA, «2.50 

3.0x6 0114 with Oak bar, kept in stock. Also, Doors, z a 
Windows, Mantels, etc., constantly on hand and made to SEBRING RES Fite ? F ie 
order. 3 lbs. either of the above varieties mailed, post-paid, for $1. 


BRADLEY & CURRIER, 


34-5 45 and 56 Dey Street, N.Y. 2-3 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, New York. 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES, 


Prepared expressly for each Crop. 


For Potatoes, Corn, Top Dressing Grass, Tobacco, Fodder Corn, Turnips, (early and late), Cabbages, Cauliflower, Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, Hungarian Grass, Onions, Peas, and Garden Truck generally. 


These Manures produce EARLIER and BETTER CROPS, than Stable Manure, at Jess cost and less labor. 


PERMANENT IN EFFECTS. They improve ie soil each year, and leave it in better condition for succeeding Crops. 
Seven Successive Good Crops Grown on Poor Land, 


At Westwood, Bergen Co., New Jersey, from a single application of the Mapes Potato Manure, in 1878. No Manure or Fertilizer of any kind used since. For 
full particulars, see Editorial in Agricultural Columns of the New York Times, Weekly Ed., Feb. 15th, 1882, and reprinted in the Pamphlet on The Mapes Manures, 1882. ~ 
Send Postal for Pamphlet. Address 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


ues Chem 158 Front ce: NEW YORK. 
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COLLEC TIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL. 


Collection A—Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals, — - = Pe ea le 2 $1.00 

Collection B—Contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials and Perennials, - =| 5 = 1, 00. 

Collection C—Contains ten extra varieties of Annuals fuel Perennials, embracing ‘many of the new and 
choicest in cultivation, -  - 3 1.00 | 


Collection D—Contains five very choice varieties, selected. from Prize "Plowers, of English Pansies,  Ger- 
man, Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut's French Asters, Double 


Hollyhocks,-  - So eee 1.00 | 4 : 
Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the fopr heaton postage free. Mailed Free to All, 


BLISS & SONS, 34 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK Cry. | 


_ LEWIS’ S ‘COMBINATION FORCE PUMP OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


Makes Three Machines. Is ‘the Best Pump in oye ° ° 
Si Lilies, @ladioli, Ro 
Another New Improvement is | IGS, a 10 l, SES, 
Lewis’s Patent Spray Attachment, ae BS 


can change from solid stream to 
POTATOBUG EXTERMINATOR, >= 


jS-4 


And Novelties in SEEDLING GERANIUMS and 
other Greenhouse Plants. Also 


Strity First Class 
Small Fruit Plants. 


spray instantly. 


Dont Fail to Read_ this 
Splendid Offer: 1 will send | 
a sample Pump, express paid, | 
to any express station in the U. 8. or Canadas for $5.50. | 
Regular retail price $6.00. Weight, 414 Ibs. Length, 32 inches. 

Talso manufacture, separate, , the | 
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CUTS on BORDE R SH O.\W Lf Price—postpaid—Zine, $1.25; Polished Brass, $1.75. Over | Comprising the entire stock of DR. F. M. HEXAMER’S 


15,000 sold in seven months. | Ivy HILL NURSERIES, which we have just purchased. 


The THREE a M B INAT 1ON 5. I challenge the world for its equal. Can do from 3 to 5 | 


acres per day. One pound of Paris Green will give an acre three separé ate dressings. For syringing fruit trees | | 
infected with insects of any kind it stands unrivaled. Send for Illustrated Circular, Price List and Terms to | 
Agents, ete. I give the names and addresses of many of my agents who make from $10 to $30 in a single day ; also | o iis y j 


a long list of my customers, each of whom have bought from $50 to $2000 worth of these goods in from 1 to 3 weeks | 
time. You can make from $10 to $20 per day. Agents wauted PCL 


i 4 Ge; LEWIS, _ Catskill, INS. | Queens, LL. I., N. VY. 


Received HIGHEST AWARD at the Centennial Exposition. 


Features for the Season of 1882. 


Lightest in Weight, 
Lightest in Draft, 


SIMPLEST IN CONSTRUCTION, 


Most Durable 
and 1 The BEST. 


USED ON PRINCIPAL PARKS IN EUROPE AMERICA. 


In Competition with other Mowers has always carried off the Prize. 
Hand Mowers, 8 to 20 inch. 


Our Horse Mower 


—=3 $<» IS CONCEDED BY ALL TO BE THE BEST ONE MADE. o—?}><<-_- 


Sizes 25 to 40 Inch. 


All our Mowers are fully Warranted. A trial is solicited. Full 
Directions for Setting-up, Adjusting and Using accompany 
each Mower. 


For Catalogues and Prices, Address, 


Chadborn & Coldwell Mfg. Co., 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
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A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New York, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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GARDENING FOR HEALTH, 


Thousands of people, worn out by hard 
work and harrassing cares, or by balls and 
parties, late hours, and the many other not 
less exhausting demands of fashionable soci- 
ety, are now making plans for a sojourn to 
the country during the summer months. 

Some decide upon a quiet farm-house, far 
off from city and the busy world, as the best 
place to rest and invigorate their nerves and 
muscles. Others select a favorite sea-side 
resort, with all its gayeties of the season, as 
the sanitarium expected to revitalize their 
impoverished blood, and to restore the 
wasted energy of their nerves. 

The one is unmindful of the fact that inae- 
tivity and idle rest affords no recreation to a 
busy man, and the other forgets that a 
change of scenes and locality merely is not 
sufficient to impart health to mind and body. 
The change, to produce the desired effect, 
must be a change of one’s occupation, the 
eurrent and subjects of thought which en- 
gross one’s mind. It should be to healthy, 
pleasant surroundings, where the mind may 
find sufficient interest to become attracted 
to some light physical work, which, while 
not fatiguing, should stimulate a healthy 
action of the system. 

To those who have liking and fondness for 
plants and flowers,—and we pity any one 
who has not,—nothing will prove so effica- 
cious as “ gardening for health.” When engag- 
ing board at a farm-house, they should at the 
same time secure for themselves a piece of 
ground in the garden. Here they should 
sow and plant afew flowers or vegetables, or 
whatever appears most promising, attend to 
their needs, and devote a certain time every 
day to their care. It is surprising how soon 
one becomes interested in such work. Or, if 
you prefer, you may work a little in the farm- 
garden, which will probably not be objected 
to, unless you are so deficient in botanical 
knowledge as to pull out the Water-melons 
instead of Rag-weeds. 

Pale, delicate young ladies, whom often the 
slightest exertion tires, will also find that a 
little time regularly spent in the garden will 
have a favorable effect upon their system. 
Thick-soled shoes will keep your feet dry, a 
broad-rimmed sun-bonnet will guard your 
complexion, and a pair of old kid gloves pro- 
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tect your hands from becoming rough. De- 
vote the first part of the morning, or an hour 
before sunset, to your garden. Commence 
with what seems to you the easiest and most 
pleasant work—tying a climbing vine against 
the porch, cutting off the fading flowers from 
your plants, or raking a flower-bed ;. but, 
whatever your fancy may suggest, do not 
tire yourself out in the beginning: better te 
work only five minutes at the time than 
With 
the interest you take in your garden your 
strength will gradually increase, your droop- 
ing spirit will revive, and the blush of your 
Roses will become reflected upon your own 
cheeks. 


become fatigued and discouraged. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


We are glad to give our special recommenda- 
tion of THrE AMERICAN GARDEN, now in the third 
volume. It is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and full of practicalinstruction both for the flower 
and the vegetable gardener.—Boston Post. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN (Dr. IF. M. Hexamer, 
editor: B. K. Bliss & Son, 34 Barclay street, New 
York) has come to hand. It is full of very inter- 
esting matter, well arranged, well edited, and 
typographically excellent, and well worth sub- 
scription price—s1.00.—A merican Wine and Grape 
Grower. 


THE AMBPRICAN GARDEN, a monthly illustrated 
journal, devoted to the gardening interests of 
America, is a most excellent publication. Its 
pages contain valuable practical articles in re- 
lation to the Vegetable and Fruit Garden, Flow- 
ers, the Lawn and Landscape, ete.—Queen’s Co. 
Sentinel. 


The April number of the AMERICAN GARDEN is 
one of the best numbers of that enterprising pub- 
lication we haye ever seen. All of its depart- 
ments are full of interesting original articles, 
written by experienced gardeners and horticul- 
turists. The GARDEN is published at the low 
price of $1.00 per year.—I//. Kisco Recorder. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN.—A monthly horticul- 
tural journal, published by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & 
Sons, New York. Among the many publications 
which find their way periodically to our table 
none are more welcome than this. When we say 
that it is always a worthy specimen of the print- 
er’s best art, and is edited by the veteran horti- 
culturist, Dr. F. M. Hexamer, we have given 
ample reasons for our admiration of it.—Agricul- 
tural Epitomist. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Although spring opened unusually early, 


the past month has been cool, and sharp | 
| system, that I am sure the readers of THE 


night-frosts have injured many tender 
plants. As a rule there is nothing gained 


by sowing and planting in advance of the 


proper season, 


Melons, Sweet Corn, Lima Beans, ete., 


“edetable (_2 ‘den. 


/as may be, is used for the garden. 


should not be placed in the open ground | 


in this latitude before the middle of May. 
Their seeds cannot sprout before the soil is 
thoroughly warmed, and they will rot in 
cold, wet earth. 


Tomatoes, Peppers, and Bgg-plants, likewise, | 


should not be transplanted out-doors before 
all danger of frost is past, which is not the 
case before about the 20th of this month. If, 


previous to this time, the plants in hotbeds | 


or in boxes become too large, they should 
be transplanted into pots and pinched back, 
which process retards their growth and fits 
them better for their final transplanting. 

Economy of Space is an important item in 
small places where, to obtain the best. re- 
sults, it has to be carefully studied. It is 
surprising how much can be grown in a 
small garden when systematically planted. 
Two or three crops may often be taken from 
the same ground in one season, if planting is 
so arranged that the rank-growing late vege- 
tables occupy the ground made vacant by the 
removal of earlier crops. 

Rough Places, which are too stony or too 
steep for general cultivation, and are there- 
fore given up to weeds and briars, are fre- 
quently found within easy access from the 
farm-house. Such spots, especially when 
facing southward, offer generally the most 
favorable conditions for raising tender vege- 
tables requiring considerable room, such 
as Water-melons, Squashes, Tomatoes, and 
similar plants. The soil immediately around 
the plants has, of course, to be made rich 
and deep; but as the hills should not be 
nearer together than ten feet, and may be 


FARMERS’ GARDENS, 
Years ago ex-Governor Seymour, of New 


| York, told me about his garden and the 


success which he had—generally getting 
vegetables earlier than his city friends. I 
have followed his plan ever since, and it 
has given so much satisfaction, and is so 
much of an improvement over the old garden 


AMERICAN GARDEN, especially those living 
on farms, will be interested in it. 

One part of a field, as handy to the house 
This 
land is well covered with manure, which is 
plowed under as early in the season as the 
ground will admit of working in a mellow 
and friable condition. It is then harrowed 
thoroughly, and gone over with a roller to 
make it smooth, all coarse clods and stones 
being removed previously. 

The ground is then marked out in straight 
lines, two feet apart, ready for planting, 
except for the finer vegetables, for which the 
marking is done By hand. The depth of the 
marking is graduated according to the kind 
of seed to be put in. The rows are made 
not less than two feet apart, so that they 
can be worked with a horse and cultivator. 
As soon as the vegetables are up, so that the 
rows can be seen, the cultivating is begun. 
By making the rows perfectly straight and 
turning the hind teeth of the cultivator from 


| the row the ground can be worked close to 


the plants, thereby doing away with hand | 


labor, except to a very limited extent. 
Frequent cultivating will keep the ground 


_ mellow, which causes the vegetables to grow 


even considerably farther apart, a foothold | 


for the roots can easily be made by digging 
or banking up. 

Potatoes for early use or marketing have, 
of course, to be planted as early as the 
ground can be worked; but early planted 
Potatoes do not generally produce the largest 
crops, nor are they desirable for keeping 
through winter. From a comparison of the 
practice of a great number of successful 
Potato-growers, it appears that from the 
15ta to the 25th of May is the most favor- 
able time for the planting of the main crop. 
Last year we planted Potatoes at various 
times during May and June, the last ones on 
the 3d of July. This last planting produced 
not only the largest crop, but the largest 
and best-shaped tubers. 

Cut or Whole Potatoes for Seed.—Condition 


rapidly. This frequent tillage also lets in 
the sunshine and increases the moisture. 
This is one of the secrets of rapid growth, and 
is a great improvement over the old garden 
system, where the tillage is all done with a 
hoe, and the ground is usually hard, or, atleast, 
not mellowed, except on the surface. An 
hour’s work with a horse and cultivator will 
go over a large garden, which would require 
days to accomplish by hand labor with a hoe. 
There is nothing more irksome to a farmer 
or his boys (the hired man not excepted) 
than ‘* plodding” in the garden; but when the 
work can be done with a horse, they do not 
object to it; all the seeds should, therefore, 


| be sown in drills. 


When a field is used for a garden there 
are generally fewer weeds to contend with 
than in an old garden spot, which makes the 
raising of vegetables less irksome. Most 
gardens are so much shaded with shrubbery 
and. trees that vegetables cannot do well in 
them, and, besides, the numberless roots from 


necessary to the growth of vegetables. In 


the field none of these objections exist, but, | 


on the contrary, the conditions are all favor- 
able; hence it is that the vegetables will be 
earlier and better. With a field-garden every 
farmer can supply his table bountifwlly with 
all sorts of vegetables, at so small a cost that 


_ none need be without them. 


of the soil, time of planting, and the price of | 


seed have to be taken into consideration, in 
deciding for one or the other plan. For late 
planting, whole Potatoes are decidedly pref- 
erable to cut ones. The skin of a Potato is 
almost impervious to water, therefore an 
uncut tuber retains sufficient moisture for 
the nourishment of the young sprouts, even 
in very dry ground, and under conditions 
which would completely dry out a cut piece. 


Melons have been made a success at 
‘Kirby Homestead” by putting two seeds in 
a two-inch pot and setting the pots in a hot- 
bed, filling the spaces between with sand. 
If both seeds come up in a pot, the weak- 
est one is pinched off. When the plants begin 
to run they should be transplanted in the 
open ground. A shovelful of well-rotted 
manure is mixed with the soil, into which a 
single plant is set. The plants can be easily 


| the interior of the Lettuce leaf. 
| be done by making a thin section of the leaf, 


removed from the pot with the earth attached 
to the roots. They should be shaded a few 
days, the ground thoroughly wetted, and 
the surface covered with sand to the depth 
of several inches, for a distance of two 
or three feet around the plant. The sand 
will keep the ground moist underneath and 
attract the heat on the surface, which is 
essential in growing Melons, especially 
Water-melons. In the absence of sand or 
gravel, small stones may be placed around 
the hill. 5 

The best location for Water-melons is on 
the south side of a fence or building, which 
helps to inerease the heat. The ground 
should be kept clean and mellow between 
the hills. The earliest varieties should be 
planted in high latitudes, and when this is 
done and the above rules are followed, a fine 
crop of Melons may be had with very little 
trouble. Cou. F. D. Curtis. 


THE LETTUCE MILDEW. 


Market gardeners in some localities have, 
during the past few years, suffered more or 
less severely from a mildew which has 
attacked and sometimes entirely destroyed 
their early, foreed Lettuce. The writer has 


| been to some expense in both time and money 
' in looking into the subject of the Lettuce 


pest, and is free to state that the Lettuce 
mildew is a near relative of the Grape mil- 
dew, though much more rapid and destructive 
in its work. 

The Lettuce mildew is a minute fungus 
which grows in the substance of the Lettuce 
plant. There are a great many kinds of 
fungi,and most of them are exceedingly small 
and need to be seen with the compound mi- 
croscope in order that their simple structure, 
methods of growth and propagation may be 
understood. The Mushroom and the various 
Toadstools are the largest representatives of 
the fungus group—a group, the members of 
which have no leaves, roots, true stems, or 
flowers. Fungiare all very low in their organ- 
ization, and we should not pay much atten- 
tion to them if they did not make serious 
trouble to the farmer by growing upon his 
grain as rust or smut, or to the fruit-grower 
and gardener, by producing the many blights, 
molds, and mildews. We are forced to look 
into the nature of these pests that we may 
be the better able to apply aremedy. Though 
fungi have been known to cause various 
so-called diseases, it was not until very 
recently that any prolonged study was given 


| to them, therefore the knowledge that we 
these shrubs and trees exhaust the moisture | 


have of fungi is much of it of recent date, 
and withal quite limited in extent. 

The surface of the attacked Lettuce plant 
is seen to be covered with a white frosty sub- 
stance. With a hand lens this coat resolves 
itself into a miniature forest of very small 
stems and branches. To understand the 
nature of this ‘‘forest” we must first examine 
This may 


and placing it under the compound micro- 


| scope, when it will be found that there are 
. fine threads running in all directions among 


the cells which make up the tissue of the 
Lettuce leaf. The facts in the case are not 
difficult ones to grasp. The fine threads that 
have been found are the “‘ roots,” so to speak, 
of the mildew plant which take up the nour- 
ishment, that the mildew plant needs, from 
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the substance of the Lettuce plant. The 
mildew plant grows in the Lettuce in some- 
what the same way that the Lettuce plant 
grows in the soil, only the Lettuce plant 
gets its food from first hands, while the 
mildew plant steals its food from the Let- 
tuce. 

Now, as to the frosty covering which was 
found on the surface of the Lettuce leaf. This 
represents or corresponds to the stems and 
fruit or seeds of higher plants, though fungi 
are so low in their organization as not to have 
stems and seeds. The threads within the 


EARLY SCARLET TURNIP RADISH. 


substance of the Lettuce at the proper time 
turu toward the surface and pass out through 
the little holes called breathing pores. After 
reaching the air they branch, and upon the 
tip of each branch a small oval body, the 
spore, is formed. These branched threads and 


their spores make up the frost-like covering 


which is seen upon the mildewed Lettuce. 

The spores are the small bodies which are 
capable of germination and spreading the 
disease, and are, therefore, in function, though 
not in structure, like seeds. 

A remedy for the mildew is a very impor- 
tant thing. It is of value to know the nature 
of the pest, but of still more practical im- 
portance to be able to stop its ravages. There 
is a strong objection to the use of flowers of 
sulphur—a substance that is an effectual 
remedy for the Grape mildew—because the 
foliage of the Lettuce is both the portion dust- 
ed and eaten, and unless the leaves are thor- 
oughly washed the consumer would be sus- 
picious of eating sulphur. Lime sprinkled 


SCARLET OLIVE-SHAPED RADISH. 


upon the plants has proved of use, but there 
are objections to everything that is put on 
the plants. It would seem best to abandon 
the growth of Lettuce in those localities 
where the soil has become infested with the 
spores, for a period of time sufficient to kill 
the germs by starvation. The pest is so ob- 
seure and rapid in its workings that pre- 
vention rather than cure must be pursued. 
There is no trouble from the pest on new 
soil, or that where Lettuce has not been 
grown. 


Dr. Byron D. Hausrep. 


| possible to grow first-class Radishes. 


| cient to make it 


RADISHES. 

The quality of all vegetables depends 
more or less upon the composition and 
conditions of the soil in which they grow, 
but with none are these of greater impor- 
tance than with Radishes. To raise tender, 
mild, and crisp Radishes, a deep, rich, light 
soil is indispensable. 
ground that they can make a rapid growth, 
without which they become tough and stringy. 


It is only in such 


Radishes for earliest use are raised in hot- 
beds, and should be among the first seeds 
sown; and as soon as the ground can be 
worked in spring, a sowing should be made 
outdoors. A large quantity can be raised 
from a comparatively small piece of ground ; 
it is, therefore, well worth the trouble to 
bring this in the most favorable condition. 

On heavy, clayey, and wet soils it is im- 
When 
no other is available, such ground should 
be well dressed with rotten stable manure, 
worked deeply and thoroughly, and receive 
an admixture of fine muek and sand, suffi- 


mellow and friable. The 


LONG SCARLET SHORT-TOP RADISH. 


seed should be sown thinly in shallow drills, 
twelve to fifteen inches apart, and covered 
about half an inch deep. 
sow broadeast, and to rake 


Some prefer to 
in the seed, 


/ and good results may be obtained in this 


way. To have a continuous supply, addi- 
tional sowings must be made every ten days 
or two weeks. 

Most market-gardeners raise Radishes as 
an auxiliary crop, and their plan may also 
be adopted to advantage in the family gar- 
den. 
ing seeds discernible as soon as possible, a 
small quantity of Radish seeds are sown 


with them in the same drills. The latter 


To make the rows of slowly germinat- | 


seeds sprout so quickly that the rows be- | 


come visible in a few days after sowing, and 
can be cultivated much sooner and easier 
than would otherwise be possible; and the 
Radishes are fit for use, and will have been 
pulled, before they have become large enough 
to interfere with the growth of the other 
vegetables. 

The most popular varieties cultivated — 
represented, in considerably reduced size, in 
the accompanying illustrations — are : 

The Early Scarlet Turnip, grown extensively 


for early marketing, is round, bright red, of 
medium size, and mild flavor; it grows rap- 
idly, and should be used before it attains its 
full size. 

Early Short Top Long Searlet, the most 
valuable long variety for market, as well as 
for home use. Grows six to nine inches in 
length, is of bright searlet color, and, when 
grown in suitable soil, of the best quality. 

Scarlet Olive Shaped.—A very early, hand- 
variety; is of light 
color, oblong shape, tender, and 
desirable in every way. 


some, and excellent 


erimson 


FRENCH BREAKFAST RADISH. 


Irench Breakfast, mach used for early 


It 


forcing, on account of its quick growth. 


is of searlet color, oval form, and good 
flavor. 
White Tipped Searlet’ Tianip and Olive 


Shaped are now much in favor. They do 
not differ from the varieties of which they 
are sports, except in the color of the tips, 
which are pure white, making them very 
attractive and ornamental for the table. 


ASPARAGUS, 


The most essential requisite for suecessful 
Asparagus culture is sufficient space, and 
yet not one bed in ten is planted with a view 
to supply this need, The old system of pav- 
ing the bottom and crowding the roots into 
narrow beds, so that they could not extend 
in either direction, must have been borrowed 
from the Chinese, with whom the dwarfing 
and distorting of forest trees and women’s 
feet has reached the highest perfection, and 
ranks among the fine arts. But, as even the 
Celestials are commencing to shake off old 


WHITE-TIPPED SCARLET TURNIP RADISH. 


superstitious notions, we shall, perhaps, also 
participate in the march of progress, and 
plant Asparagus according to the natural 
laws governing the plant. 

The best and easiest way to raise Aspara- 
gus in the garden is to plant it two feet 
apart in @ single row, and let the roots reach 
out, for their nourishment, as far as they 
If it is not feasible to lengthen the 
row sufficiently to produce all the Asparagus 
desired, a second row may be planted not 
nearer than four feet to the first, and when 
more space can be given a distance of six 
feet is preferable. 


may. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Planting of fruit-trees and berry-plants 
may be continued during this month, and, if 
ordinary care is exercised, as successfully 
as during the earlier part of spring. Many 
city people move now to the country and 
country residents change their homes, which 
undertaking causes naturally much work and 
confusion, during which the garden ‘‘ that is 
to be” is likely to be forgotten. Yet it is 
not wise policy, even under such perplexing 
circumstances, to devote all one’s energy and 
time to painting and papering and carpet- 
laying, without giving a thought to the plant- 
ing of fruits until the proper season is past. 


Better to live in an unearpeted house a few | 
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FRUIT-GROWERS VS, MERCHANTS, 

The interests of fruit-growers and commis- 
sion merchants are so directly connected, 
that the more closely they study and weave 
these interests together, the more benefit 
will each derive without detriment to the 
other. 
chant can know all about the growing of fruit, 


_ but it is indispensable that he should keep 


days longer than to be without a supply of | 


Walks and edgings and 
but the 


berries next year. 
“fixing up” may be made later, 
planting must be done now. 
Strawberries, without a bed of which we can 
hardly imagine a country home, will naturally 
attract our first attention. 
last month a list of the most desirable 
and reliable varieties which may serve as 
a guide to the novice in fruit-culture. 
When the plants are received from the 
nursery the box or package should be 
opened at once, as at this season plants 
are liable to heat when closely packed, 
and a single day’s delay in unpacking 
may prove fatal to them. If the roots 
are found dry they should be dipped in. 


water and covered with moss or soil, 
otherwise no water should be given. The 


indiscriminate pouring of waterinto boxes 
packed with plants does more harm than 
good, as plants in transit suffer generally 
more from too much than too little moist- 
ure. If the ground is very dry and the 
weather hot, it is usually safer to defer 
planting till a cloudy day, to open the 
bundles and keep the plants meanwhile 

in a cellar or heeled in outdoors in a shady 
place. When there is no near prospect of 
rain, however, and the plants have to be set 
out in a dry time, it becomes very important 
to keep the roots covered with moss and 
not to expose them to the sun more than is 
unavoidable; remove all decayed leaves, 
pinch off all flower-buds, water well after 
planting, and keep shaded during daytime 
until new leaves commence to grow. 

Raspberries and Blackberries, if they have 
been kept dormant by having been dug early 
in spring and heeled in, may now be planted 
without risk. The later in the season they 
are planted, the more necessary it is to 
cut off the canes to within nearly the level 
of the ground. These canes are of no good 
whatever to the plant and only deprive the 
young sprouts of nourishment. 

Planting Trees.—Some persons would not 
plant a large tree if it was given to them, 
while others cannot get them large enough. 
The fact is that the size of a tree is not 
nearly as important as the condition of its 
roots and its general character. <A large 
nursery-grown tree, properly cared for, and 
dug without mutilating its roots materially, 
may be preferable to a smaller one not so 
treated, and if carefully planted and cut 
back, in proportion to the loss of roots, will 
have a better chance to live than a smaller 
one carelessly handled. 


We have given | 


himself well informed about all the new fruits | 


introduced into the market, and be able to 
inform the grower as to their respective 
merits, so as to protect him from imposition. 
A dealer should make it his business to know 


It is not to be expected that a mer- | 


how the different varieties yield in the various | 


soils in which they grow, as the large and 
practical experience which he may derive 
from studying the various conditions that 
come under his observation are of the great- 
est importance to the grower, and it is evi- 
dent that a dealer can handle fruit with more 
satisfaction to the shipper and to himself, if 
he knows all the peculiarities connected with 


that can always be relied upon, and when 
these marks are expected, the customers will 
wait for them, rather than buy others. 

A grower should also be careful not to con- 
sign his fruit to a merchant of whom he does 
not know anything. Every fruit-grower re- 
ceives occasional solicitations from parties 
unknown to him, who make great promises 
without being able to substantiate their 
claims. It is generally a safer plan to take no 
risks of this kind, and to deal only with per- 
sons of well-known reliability. After selecting 
your merchant, tell him what quantities and 
varieties you intend to market, and get his 
opinion in regard to the shipping of them; 
and before you begin to ship, write him and 
let him know about how large your daily 
shipments will be, and if you find that your 
fruit is ripening more rapidly than you ex- 
pected, let him know at once so he may be 
prepared to handle a larger quantity without 


_ extra trouble to himself or loss to you; for 


it. Commission-men, or middle-men, as they | 


are sometimes called ina disrespectful sense, 


receive naturally a percentage of the pro- 
| overstocked and be compelled to sell the 


ceeds; yet it seems difficult to perceive how 


rN 


HIGHLAND BEAUTY, 


this could be avoided, and those who grow 


| tual interests benefits both parties, 


fruit for distant markets cannot do without | 


them. 
The grower must stay at home to superin- 
tend the picking and shipping of his fruit, 


and only a fruit-grower can know the amount | 


of energy and brains necessary to do this 
work well. He knows how difficult it is to 
procure men who possess these qualifica- 
tions. 

The merchants make it their business to 
sell the fruit, and it requires all their time 
and talent to do it well. Besides, new pack- 
ages for the marketing of fruit are frequently 
introduced, and when one is found more 
valuable than older ones, it is his duty to 
inform his growers, and recommend its adop- 
tion. Frequently a defect is found in a pack- 
age used by some shipper, which should be 
mentioned to him at once, that he may 
remedy it. 

The rapidity with which some dealers han- 
dle large quantities of fruit is really astonish- 
ing to those who stand by and see it done ; 
but it is simply the result of experience, a 
thorough system of business, and having a 


number of intelligent buyers, and athorough | 


understanding between the growers and the 
dealers in regard to the quality of the fruit 
sold. 

As a general rule, merchants try to secure 
special buyers for particular marks of fruit 


remember that the conditions which ripen 
your fruit also ripen your neighbors, and 
they too will send larger quantities. Without 
this information, the dealer may become 


fruit at a low figure. Even a few hours 
advanced information may save the ship- 
pers many dollars, for dealers have many 
outlets for fruit, and if they know in time 
of its coming, they can open these safety- 
valves and dispose of the fruit to good 
advantage. I remember of an instance 
where a shipper lost one hundred dollars 
ona single shipment of berries simply be- 
cause he did not telegraph to the merchant 
when he started the fruit. 

Much delay is often caused by the 
neglect of growers, who ship from more 
than one station, to give the name of 
their post-office. 

These and other difficulties, many of 
which may be avoided by a little con- 
sideration and forethought, cause often 
unnecessary misunderstandings. As was 
stated above, a careful study of the mu- 
and 
nothing adds so much to make business 
transactions run smoothly and agreeably 
than an interchange of opinions and a kind 
word of commendation when deserved. 

C. W. IDELL. 


THE HIGHLAND BEAUTY APPLE. 


For the past two orthree years we have oc- 
easionally noticed this golden, rosy-cheeked 


| beauty at the exhibitions of the New York 


Horticultural Society, but had not before an 
opportunity to examine it more closely until 
recently, when Rev. E. P. Roe, of Cornwall, 
N. Y., the proprietor of the stock, kindly sent 
us a few specimens for trial. 

It is supposed to be a seedling of the Lady 
Apple, which it somewhat resembles. Our 
samples were not quite as large as the 


above illustration, which, for a dessert fruit, 


would not be considered a disadvantage. 
These specimens were in good condition 
during the first week of April, and as hand- 
some as an apple can well be. Its quality is 
good, although lacking somewhat in spright- 
liness. Its principal value seems to consist 
in its excellent keeping quality and great 
beauty, which it possesses in such high de- 
gree as to be entitled to a place among the 
most desirable dessert fruits. 
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THE WASHINGTON NAVEL, OR RIVERSIDE 
ORANGE, 


The impetus which the introduction of 
varieties, specially suited to the climate of 
California, has lately given to Orange culture 
in that State is something marvelous. To 
judge from the success already achieved in 
Orange culture, and the almost limitless re- 
sources for its extension, the time cannot be 
far, when the ‘‘ Golden State” will flood the 
world with shiploads of her golden fruits, 
bringing pleasure and delight to many hearts 
and more wealth to herself than all her 
golden ores. 

Oranges have been grown in California 
from the time of its first settlement, but 
none of the varieties seemed to possess suf- 
ficient superiority over imported fruit to 
make their cultivation on a large scale very 
profitable. In 1873 the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington imported several 
Orange trees 
from Bahia, Bra- 
zil. One of these 
was sent to Mrs. 
L. C. Tiblets, of 
Riverside, Cal., 
who distributed 
some of the buds 
among a_ few 
friends. But lit- 
tle attention was 
paid to the orig- 
inal tree nor to 
its offsprings un- 
til 1879, when 
some of the fruits 
were exhibited. 
Their beautiful 
color, peculiar 
form, and excel- 
lent quality, at- 
tracted imme- 
diate attention 
and stimulated 
its propagation. 
It was named 
“Washington 
Navel,” to dis- 
tinguish it from 
the “ Australian 
Navel,” intro- 
duced about the 
same time. The 
latter is  dis- 
tinetly ribbed 
lengthwise, of light color and inferior qual- 
ity, while the ‘‘Washington” is smooth, 
of a golden bronze tint, and a fine text- 
ured, satin-like skin; its flavor is delicious, 
somewhat like a combination of the best 
qualities of the Messina and Florida Oranges, 
and the fruit has the additional advantage 
of having no seeds. 

Ever since the ‘‘ Washington Navel,” or 
“Riverside,” as it is now christened after 
the place of its adoption, made its first début, 
it has eclipsed all competitors, and has taken 
first premiums wherever exhibited. The ac- 
companying illustration is an exact represen- 
tation of one of the premium Oranges, which, 
together with other prize fruits of the Citrus 
Fair at Riverside, were exhibited at our office 
last month, where they attracted consider- 
able attention, especially the magnificent 
specimens of Navel Oranges from Mr. James 
Bettner and from Mr. T. W. Cover, which 
prominent fruit-dealers declared to be the 
finest Oranges they had ever seen. 
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THE PEACH. 

OBSTACLES TO GROWTH, AND REMEDIES. 

In an address before the Potomac Fruit 
Growers, Dr. G. F. Needham sums up the evils 
which beset the Peach-tree, as follows: 

The Peach is one of our most important 
fruits and the one most extensively culti- 
vated. 
into bearing, is so delicious and beautiful, 
that it is a universal favorite. Therefore so 
many amateurs, novices, etc., impelled by 
the love of nature in one of her most beauti- 
ful forms, or by the hope of fortunes rapidly 
gained, become planters. The end is a 
laudable one, and we should rejoice and 


encourage the cultivator. It should enlist 


our patriotism and benevolence. 

We now propose to say a few plain things, 
by way of making known the difficulties in 
Peach culture and how to remedy them, so 
as to make the pursuit a success. 


WASHINGTON NAVEL ORANGE. 


First. The first drawback is the habit of 
the Peach tree. The fruit grows, as is well 
known, on the wood of last year’s growth. 
If the tree begins to bear, say the 
third year, the next crop will be gathered 
some three feet beyond the first, and so 
each year three feet further from the trunk 
of the tree, until at length the crop hangs so 
far from the and on such slender 
branches that the tree breaks down and 
perishes. This whole thing can be pre- 
vented by cutting back one-half of the new 
wood each fall and by thinning out the fruit, 
and thus have good-shaped trees and large, 


in 


stem 


| luscious, and paying fruit. 


Second. Karly blossoming in the spring — so 
early that the late frosts very often destroy 
the fruit buds. Even in the State of Georgia, 
Peach growers have to take measures to pre- 
vent the frost from injuring their fruit. The 
most feasible remedy is to plant the trees 
with a northern exposure. 

Third. Climate changes, producing curl 


It is so easily raised, comes so early | 
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| contagion from spreading. 


Shs, 


of the leaf. 
trouble 


thought that this 
was caused by insects, but Mr. 
Saunders has demonstrated that it is the 
effect of sudden changes of the atmosphere. 


Some have 


This trouble, of course, weakens the tree, as 
the old leaves must be replaced. 

Fourth. The grub of the Ayeria exitiosa 
(the borer) causes great destruction of Peach 
trees. The perfect insect, somewhat resemb- 
ling the wasp, lays its eggs in June at the 
base of the tree, which in a few days hatch 
and the grub enters the bark, and lives on it 
till September or later, and then enters on 
its chrysalis state preparatory to appearing 
again the next spring. If your trees are 
already infested, dig the pests out — make 
thorough work. Tf you are not quite sure that 
you have captured them all, pour boiling 
water around the roots. If in May of each 
year you make a mound of earth around each 
tree, and in October remove it, you will be 
longer trou- 

with this 


no 
bled 
insect. 
Fifth. 
Cureulio. 
little turk 
his 


The 
This 
hangs 
all 
line 
fruits. 


banner 
along the 
of stone 
Many remedies 
have been sug- 
gested, but the 
most simple and 
thorough is to 
shake the trees 
early the 
morning as long 


in 


as the trees are 
in blossom. The 
best way is to 
drive a large nail 
into the trunk 
among the 
branches and 
strike several 
sharp blows 
when the insects 
will fall on to 
the you 
have placed un- 
der the tree, and 
must be killed. 
Sixth. The Yel- 
lows. This dis- 
ease is the yel- 
low Peach-tree. It has de- 
stroyed and is destroying more orchards than 
all other causes combined, 


sheets 


fury of the 


The cause is not 


known. The only remedy is to dig up the 


| trees and burn them at once, and prevent the 


If it be desirable 


| to replace the tree, the soil should be re- 


moved, fresh earth that has been well limed 
should be used in its place. 

Thus eternal vigilance is the price of fruit, 
and the knowledge that it costs so much care, 
labor, and effort to grow the luscious fruits 
should make them taste all the more deli- 
cious. 

[Recent investigations have shown that 
the leaf-cells of trees affected with ‘‘ Yel- 
lows” are filled with a superabundance of 
The knowledge of the fact that pot- 
ash has the power of dissolving starch led 
to experiments in this direction. Muriate of 
potash was applied to the roots of diseased 
trees, after which they recovered speedily, 
and the starch disappeared.— Ep. ] 
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he flower 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


Deep in the lonely forest, 
High on the mountain-side, 
Long is the dreary winter, 
Short is the swmmer-tide ; 
Just in the breath between them, 
Pregnant with sun and showers, 
Starts from the earth primeval 
Fairest of northern flowers. 


All through the sunny summer 
Lavish with wealth of bloom, 

She, too, hath shared life’s fullness 
Hid in her forest gloom ; 

Nurtured with dews and sunlight 
Richly her buds are fed, 

Fresh while the summer tadeth, 
Fresh when its flowers are dead. 


Then, when the rude winds seek her, 
Threaten her buds to blast, 
Fiercely assailed by winter, 
Fearless she holds them fast; 
Fast, till the spring draws nearer, 
Fast, till the days grow fair, 
Fast, til the April showers 
Quicken the chilly air. 


Woke by the murmuring breezes, 
Kissed by the shining sun, 

Up in a burst of transport 
Starteth the prisoned one! 

Blushing in fairy clusters, 
Pressing a mossy bed, 

Leaves of autumn russet 
Over her soft couch shed. 


Close to the damp earth clinging, 
Tender, and pink, and shy, 
Lifting her waxen blossoms 
Up to the changeful sky ;— 
Welcome! our spring-time darling, 
Fresh in thy virgin-hue, 
Long as the oaks stand round thee, 
Yearly thy charms renew ! 
ELAINE GOODALE. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Summer Flowering Bulbs, as now eulti- 


vated in our gardens, are something very 
different from what was known under this | 


term a few decades ago, for in hardly any 
other branch of floriculture have the skill 
and perseverance of hybridizers been so rich- 
ly rewarded, and especially in 

Gladiolus. These brilliant flowers, although 
grown in large quantities in many gardens, 
are still unknown to many lovers of flowers, 
and have not yet taken a foot-hold in many a 
neighborhood. Mixtures of choice varieties 
may now be obtained so cheaply, and their 
cultivation is so easy, and success so sure, 
that it seems almost incredible that there 
should still be a flower garden without a 
Gladiolus bed. They may be grown in any 
soil fit for a garden, and require not more 
care than Potatoes, not as much, in fact, as 
they are not troubled with Potato-bugs. The 
bulbs — or corms properly —are nearly hardy, 
and may be planted as early as the ground 
can be worked. If a continuous bloom is 
desired, additional plantings should be made 
every two weeks, up to July, which latter 
planting will produce flowers late in autumn 
until killed by hard frosts. Gladiolus bulbs 
should be planted four inches deep, in ordi- 
nary garden soil, and not less than six inch- 
es in light, sandy ground. Deep planting 
enables them to withstand drought and keeps 
their stalks erect without the use of stakes. 


decorate his back yard. 


| has forgotten to place in the ash-box. 


CITY YARD-GARDENING, 
Dwellers in cities would like to grow a few 

flowers in their little back yards, and fre- 

quently try. 


lack of knowledge of what can be made to 
grow in a small, shaded place. Given a plot 
of ground from sixteen to twenty-four feet 
in width, and twenty to forty in depth, with 
a six-feet board fence on three sides, and a 
tall house on the other, and the problem to 
The 
citizen, in such a situation, much as he may 


be solved does not seem to be easy. 


wish flowers, is apt to make no attempt to 
The principal orna- 
ments are stray boots that have traveled 
from neighboring windows in search of mu- 


| sical cats, or the tomato-cans which Bridget 


See- 


rushes to the florist’s and brings two or three 
pots of plants home in his arms and enough 


Quite often they fail—not so | 
, much for want of space and sunlight, as for 


| There is the perennial Phlox. 


ing the barren space in spring, he sometimes | 


seeds in his pockets for a half-acre, and is | 


rewarded in due time with leafless plants, 
and a crop of weeds that smother his seed- 


lings. 


Yet it is possible to have flowers, and even | 
| first. 


shrubbery there, and it need not cost much 
money, nor too much attention. 


generally one sunny side, and against the 


fence there climbing vines do well, and | 
there are flowers suitable for a narrow bor- 


the 
plants that prefer shade to an excess of sun- 
light. A the 
nearest stable, and another of street dirt, 
may. be 


der; while, on shady side, there are 


barrowful of manure from 
dug in during autumn, and the 
ground, if re-dug in spring, will be in good 
For the matter of that, there are 
plants—the Dwarf Nasturtium and the Jo- 


order. 


seph’s Coat, for instance —that do better in 
poor soil, and sulk if they be pampered. 

A little wire fastened to nails on the sunny 
side of the fence will hold a Clematis ((. 
Jackmanii is the best) that will give you a 
fine show of bloom. With strings you can 
have the airy, fiery-blossomed Quamoelit 
digitata, which the to strike 
terror into the soul, parade under the sonor- 
ous title of I[poma@a Quamoclit coecinea hed- 
erefolia; or you can regale your eyes and 
nose with mixed Sweet Peas, that, by 
removing the blossoms for the house, will 
In the bor- 
der at their base you may have a bed of 
Searlet Phlox, or Phlox Drummondii, or one 
of Pansies, easy of culture and profuse in 
bloom. If you use Pansies here, though, the 
ground must be rich, otherwise they must go 
on the shady side. Amid these you may 
have a few Gladioluses—not Gladioli, if you 
please, for the word is Anglicized as much as 
omnibus. 

If you prefer ribbon-gardening on a small 
scale, use the bright blue Emperor William 
Pansy on the inside, and border with Sanvi- 
talia procumbens ; or, if the ground be poor, 
use red Nasturtiums, and border with white 
Candy Tuft. Or you may have a nice bed 
of honest Pinks— Dianthus Heddewiggii— 
that are trustworthy, and will bloom a long 
while if not allowed to go to seed. Or a row 
of Delphinium formosum next to the fence, and 
Verbenas outside, will please you. Or you 
may get from the florist’s, if your ground be 
in good order, enough Tea-roses, small two- 
and-a-half pot-plants, to make a gay bed. 
They will not begin to flower before July, 
probably, but they will keep at it till frost 


catalogues, 


bloom nearly the whole season. 


There is | 
| man from rural parts, and not a partner of 


stops them. But, whatever you do, do not 
belittle your border by too many kinds. 
Choose not more than two or three sorts, 
and have plenty of those ‘in their little 
beds.” 

The shady side can have its flowers, too. 
The old sorts 
had but two colors—one white, and the 


| other a dingy lilac pink. Nowadays they 
| run from white to fiery scarlet, through all 


intermediate shades, and have great trusses 
of bloom. Then there is the Alkanet (An- 
chusa Italica), which does not dislike shade, 
and has fine blue blossoms, but it does not 
flower long. The old Japanese Spirea (S. 
palmata) flourishes best in shade. The 
ereen and cheerful Periwinkle does well 
there, and will take possession of the ground 
if you permit. So will the Tradescantias ; 
while the Lily of the Valley does not care 
much for sunbeams. The old-fashioned 
Roeket will grow there; in fact, it will live 
and bloom anywhere, and in any soil, from 
that of a manure-heap to an ash-pile. If 
you can afford it, you may have hardy 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons on that side. 
Choosing them, you must prepare the soil 


Get your milkman—if you have a milk- 


the town-pump—to bring you, some fine 
morning, a bag or basket of leaf-mold, and 
on another, the same amount of peat from a 
swamp. Dig your border two feet deep, and 


| mix the leaf-mold and peat well with the 


soil before you set out your plants. If your 
purse do not protest, you can have on that 


| shady side a row of Fuchsias and another of 


fancy Caladiums, that will excite the envy 
of your bachelor neighbor looking down 
from his second-story back. 

Up close to the house, by removing two 
square feet of the paving, digging out and 
filing deep with good soil, you may have a 
climbing Rose —that is, if the back faces to 
the south or east. Or, if you prefer, a 
Japanese or Belgian Honeysuckle may go 
there. 

Where the center of the yard can be 
spared from laundry operations, and gets the 
sun all day, a bed four feet square will hold a 
tall Dahlia, supported by a stout stake, or a 
Canna Marechal Vaillant, or Nigricans, sur- 
rounded by Coleuses (C. Verschaffeldtii is 
best) and bordered with Golden Pyreth- 
rum, or the old-fashioned Dusty Miller (Cen- 
taurea gymnocarpa). 

If you wish for something very fine, dig a 
hole eighteen inches square and two feet deep 
in the center, fill in with stable manure, and 
tramp down to one foot, then cover with 
soil. In the middle of May plant in this an 
Abyssinian Banana (Musa Ensete),and around 
it, on the edge of the bed, variegated Co- 
leuses. When you get the plant, you will 
think the florist has sent you a poor Canna. 
Do not despair. Give it a pail of water 
(weak manure-water preferable) every night 
—and a big pail at that. Before the close 
of summer it will throw out its huge leaves 
four feet in length, and grow to eight or ten 
feet high, while you will bring your friends 
to gaze at it, and wonder at your skill. 

All the preliminary knowledge you want 
you will probably find in your florist’s cata- 
logue, or on the packets of flower-seeds ; and. 
as your horticultural knowledge increases, 
you can further improve your little territory. 

T. D. E, 


; 
| 
; 
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EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

The Everlasting (or, as they are more com- 
monly called, Hternal) Flowers are attracting 
considerable attention at the present time, 
on account of their beauty in the flower bor- 


der as well as their use and value for winter | 


decoration. 
color for several years, they make, when 
mixed with a few ornamental grasses, very 
pretty bouquets, baskets, wreaths, ete. In 
the flower border during the summer season 
they are, when well grown, remarkably at- 


GOMPHRENA. 


tractive, and, on this account alone, well 
worth cultivating. In addition to these use- 
ful qualities, several of them are valuable for 
bedding and massing, equaling in effect 
some of the best ribbon plants. 

In order to preserve the flowers of Everlast- 
ings, it is necessary to pay some attention to 
the time of gathering them. The flowers, 
with the exception of the Gomphrenas, should 
be gathered before they are fully expanded, 
and hung up in a dry, dark closet until they 
become perfectly dry. They require to be 


Tit, 


HELICHRYSUM, 


tied in smail bunches, so that they will not 
mildew and that the stems dry straight. 

To cultivate Everlasting Flowers so as to 
obtain satisfactory results, it is absolutely 
necessary to give them sufficient room in the 
flower border to properly develop them- 
selves; and in order to guard against drought 
it is also necessary that the soil should be both 
rich and deep. To effect this object, the 
flower bed or border should be dug over to 
the depth of at least two feet, and a good 


As they retain their form and | 


portion of well-rotted manure or leaf-mold 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
Acrocliniumn roseum and A. rosewn album are 
two very pretty and distinct varieties, the for- 
mer being of a bright rose color and the latter 
pure white. 
attaining a height of about two feet, and pro- 
duces a great number of daisy-like flowers 


This species is of strong growth, 


with a yellow center. To preserve the flowers 
of the Acroclinium with a bright center, they 
should be gathered the first day they open. 
The wing-stalked Ammobinm alatiun is one 
of the most distinct as well as the hardiest of 
the Everlastings. The plant grows over two 
feet in height, and the stem is stiff and an- 
gular in appearance, the pretty little flowers 


being of a pure white color. A new variety, 


A. alatum grandiflorin, with flowers twice as | 


large as those of the original species, is one 
of the novelties of the present season. 

The Globe Amaranthus, Gomphrena globosa, 
and its varieties grow about two and a half 
feet in height, and are, when well grown, 
among the most handsome and showy Ever- 
lastings. The flowers of the Gomphrenas 
should not be cut before they are of full 
size, but they must not be left until the 
lower seales commence to drop off or become 
injured. The Gomphrenas are also valuable 
for massing on the lawn, and, if arranged 
with regard to the color of their flowers, pre- 
They 


also possess the desirable quality of standing 


sent a highly attractive appearance. 


our hot, dry summers without injury, and 
as the flowers are produced in the greatest 


| profusion from June until frost, and remain 


in perfection for two or three weeks, I do not 
think that more can be said in their praise. 
Helipterum Sanfordii isan extremely grace- 
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flowers on long stalks. . albwm, white, and 


| caruleum, blue, are the two most distinet 


ful and pretty species, of dwarf branching | 


habit, growing about one foot in height, and 
producing its rich golden yellow flowers in 
clusters. H. corymbifloruwm is pure white. 


The flowers of this genus require to be cut 


when the heads are about opening, as they | 


expand during the drying process. They 
retain their color and brightness for years. 
The Helichrysums form exceedingly useful 


H. 


monstrosum fl. pl. grows about two feet high, 


ornamental plants for the mixed border. 


| the double flowers being large and showy, 


and of various colors — white, yellow, purple, 
and rose, with their various shades. H. elegans 
and strictum grow about a foot in height; 
they are of branching habit with elegant 
silvery foliage and yellow flowers, somewhat 
resembling Inmortelles. 

Rhodanthe is another very graceful genus 
of compact growth, producing its neat and 
pretty flowers in the greatest profusion. 1. 
Manglesii is a most beautiful and delicate 
species, but unfortunately does not often 
succeed in the flower border. R. maculata is 
a more hardy and robust species, and is per- 
fectly at home in the flower border. It is of 
a rosy purple color, with a bright yellow 


> 


center. L. atrosanguinea has dark crimson 
flowers with a dark violet center, while ?. 
atrosanguined alba is pure silvery white. 

The MWaitzias ave also pretty Everlastings, 
producing their flowers in clusters. I. grand- 
iflora, yellow, and HW. corymbosa, red, are 
the two hest kinds. The flowers should be 
gathered early, as the center soon becomes 
discolored. 

The Xeranthemums are remarkably free- 
flowering Everlastings, of neat, compact 
habit, growing about one foot in height, with 
silvery white leaves, and producing their 


sorts. 

The seeds of the Gomphrenas do not ger- 
minate freely unless sown in heat, and the 
cottony coating with which they are sur- 
rounded removed, These, the Helichrysums 
and the Ammobiums, should be sown thinly 
of light soil about the 
end of March or first of April, and cov- 


in a shallow box 


As soon 


ered lightly. as the plants are 


XERANTHEMUM. 


strong enough to handle they should be trans- 
planted into other boxes and kept close until 
well established. The seeds of Acroclinium, 
Xeranthemumn, Rhodanthe, Waitzia, and He- 
lipterum can also be sown in a similar man- 
ner about the middle of April; they all 
require a treatment similar to that advised 
for Gomphrenas as regards transplanting, 
ete. When they have become well estab- 
lished, after being transplanted, they should 
be removed to a cold frame and gradually ex- 
posed to the open air, and planted out in the 
flower-border when all danger of frost is over. 

The seeds can also be sown in a cold frame 


RHODANTHE., 


in April, or in the open ground on a well- 
prepared bordey ia a sheltered situation after 


the tenth of May, and the plants removed 


to the flower-border when strong enough. 
When sown in a cold frame they require to 
be transplanted into boxes or other frames 
before they are removed to the open air. 

The Gomphrenas form an exception to this 
rule; they require heat, and should be sown 
as directed above. 

CuHas, E, PARNELL. 
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HINTS ON LAWN PLANTING. 


The most attractive feature of a rural or 
suburban home is a nice, well-kept lawn. No 
matter how unpretending the dwelling, the 
lawn, if judiciously planted and well kept, is, 
especially in spring’ and summer, not the 
least charming and attractive feature of the 
whole. Ideas and tastes respecting this fea- 
ture of landscape gardening, are as diverse 
and varied as they are regarding the clothing 
and ornamentation of our bodies, and often 
with as little regard for ‘‘the eternal fitness 
of things.” It is a subject on which there is, 
and ever will be, a wide range of opinion and 
practice ; but to my view, no lawn worthy of 
the name will be without its smooth, close- 
cut, lovely green carpet of grass. This should 
be as large as the size of the grounds will 
admit, and as little unbroken by promiscu- 
ous tree-planting as consistent. 

The tree-planting should be confined to the 
corners and sides of the lawn, leaving an un- 
obstructed view from the dwelling to the 
street. Tall-growing Evergreens are only 
admissable on the extreme outskirts of small 
lawns, to act as wind-breaks, to form back- 
grounds for the smaller deciduous shrubbery, 
and serve as framework for the pictures they 
are designed to surround. Beds of flowering 
shrubs, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Roses, 
ete., should also border the lawns, leaving 
the field of grass intact as far as possible, so 
that the lawn-mower can perform its office 
with the least possible hindrance. If for any 
reason the domain of the lawn proper must be 
invaded by trees, these should be only of the 
rarer and choicer kinds of moderate growth, 
such as Magnolias, purple and weeping 
Beeches, Kolreuteria paniculata, Salisburia 
adiantifolia, ete. 

The practice very much in vogue a few 
years ago, of planting lawns thickly with 
promiscuous trees and shrubs in an indis- 
criminate manner, is not as popular as it 
was. People seem to realize that a close-cut 
grass lawn, surrounded witha limited quantity 
of well selected trees and shrubs, is quite 
as attractive, and far less troublesome and 
expensive to keep in order. 

It seems to be one of our national traits to 
go to extremes, and the xsthetic landscaper, 
professional or amateur, is no exception; his 
love for trees and shrubs is so extensive, 
that in grounds of limited extent he is very 
apt to crowd and overdo the matter—an error 
he does not consider or discover till the 


growing and spreading trees crowd each | 


other and demand a change. 

The larger the grounds the better the op- 
portunity for the planter to exercise his skill 
and gratify his desire to possess a large num- 
ber of his favorite and desirable trees ; but in 
grounds of limited dimensions, there is the 
greater necessity for wise and discriminating 
judgment to'secure the best results, and the 
desires and inclinations conflict so frequently 
with the space at one’s disposal as often to 
render the task a difficult one. Observation, 
and a little judicious reflection as to the 
future growth and development of the trees 
and plants used for lawn decoration, will 
enable any planter to avoid many of the com- 
mon errors so frequently witnessed. 

E. WiLLiaMs. 


| red and yellow fruits. 


| color. 


THE HAWTHORN, 
(Crategus.) 
This distinct and interesting genus is de- 


| serving of far more attention than it has 


generally received. If nature be taken as 


_ a guide in the effects produced by the em- 


ployment of different varieties of trees in 
adorning and individualizing sylvan scen- 
ery, the Hawthorn will stand among the 
best types of arboreal picturesqueness and 
a certain boldness of beauty. Among or- 
namental trees it should be accorded a high 
rank; as an English enthusiast observes, | 
“it brings the fragrant breath of summer 
—the purity, freshness, and perfume of a 
real June day.” No less on account of its 
beauty of bloom, however, than for its 
other many valuable characteristics, should 
it receive acknowledgment as an important 
factor in landscape adornment. All of its 
many varieties are perfectly hardy, thriving 
in almost any dry soil. In general they 
produce fine-shaped, low trees, occupying 
comparatively little space, and whose wealth 
of green foliage and compact heads form 


most pleasing objects, the tree being scarce- 
ly less attractive during winter in its rugged 
picturesqueness of naked lines. The flowers 
are varied colors, 
white to crimson, the single varieties espe- 
cially possessing a fine aromatic perfume. 
During autumn and early winter, when 
the beauty of most deciduous trees remains 
only as amemory, most of the species stand 
out in brilliant array, covered with bright 
Many garden birds 
remain as long as the berries are plentiful, 
and on the fruit of trees skirting woodland, 
the grouse and other birds are in the habit 
of feeding in the fall. In addition to its 
other qualities, the Thorn is of much value 
for its wood, which is almost equal to that 
of the much prized Box, and is even finer in 


conspicuous, of from 


merated for any other genus of ornamental 
trees. The blooms of the double flowering 
varieties, together with the single scarlet 
and pink, are very desirable for decorative 
purposes. They are also fine objects for 
conservatories, forcing well and flowering 
finely. For this purpose the Hawthorn has 
also been unjustly neglected ; and by utilizing 
it florists might add largely to their store 
and variety of valuable flowers. 

Among native varieties the scarlet fruited 
is particularly worthy the attention of the 
landscape gardener. On our own grounds 
we have a large tree of this charming vari- 
ety upon which, perhaps, a hundred sum- 
mer suns have shone, which nature kindly 
planted in a corner of a line fence. No 
tree in our arboretum is more admired when 
in bloom or in fruit. The flower is large, 
of a pure white, the berries flashing a deep 
searlet, and being quite pleasant to the 
taste. ; 

The double varieties I have referred to — 
Paul’s Double Scarlet, the Double White, 
and the Double Pink—are all European 
sorts of the Cratequs oxyacantha. type, and 
are specially recommended for small town 
gardens, as well as for large lawns and 
parks. These are all profuse bloomers, 
covering the trees with miniature Roses. 

The English, appreciating the beauties of | 
the Hawthorn, employ it for hedges more 
than any other material; and any one who 
has traveled through English lanes in the 
flowering season will remember with after- | 


No more advantages can be enu- | 


| be kept under control with the shears. 


delight the pleasing impressions to.sight and 
smell. Most of the American species are of 
more robust growth than the European, and 
therefore better adapted in our climate for 
hedge purposes. 

The Coekspur Thorn, which is widely dis- 
tributed over the Northern and Middle States, 
is one of the most vigorous growers, and, if 
planted in good soil and well taken care of 


for the first few years, will make an impene- 


trable barrier for animals. 

It does not take up as much room as the 
Osage Orange and Honey Locust, and can 
The 
Thorn is also more lasting than either of 
these commonly employed hedge plants, be- 
sides being easier cared for, and more orna- 
mental on account of its beauty of flower 
and berry. 

Some of the most distinct varieties in the 
very large list that have come under my 
observation are herewith presented, without 
adding any particular description which may 
be found in the Ornamental Catalogues. It 
may be stated that the most ornamental are 
the double varieties previously referred to, 
and which I place at the head of the list, as 
deserving the very highest commendation : 

Double Varieties.—Paul’s Double Scarlet, 
Double Red, or Superb, Double White, 
Double Scarlet. 

Single Varieties. —Gumpper’s Variegated 
Scarlet-flowering, Pink-flowering, Common 
White, Variegated-leaved, Scarlet-fruited, 
Douglass, Azarole, Glossy-leaved, Hybrid 
Smooth-leaved, Black-fruited, Tomentosa, 
Oriental, Parsley-leaved, Cockspur, Tansey- 
leaved, Pyramidal, Maple-leaved, Medlar- 
leaved, Apple-leaved. 

While the double-flowering varieties may, 
perhaps, be chosen in preference for single 
specimens where space is limited, the various 


single varieties are almost equally deserving’ 


a place in larger collections where the space 
will admit. As to choice among the many 
excellent sorts, this may best be left to in- 
dividual taste.—George Ellwanger, before the 
Western New-York Horticultural Society. 


WALKS IN LAWNS. 


In most ornamental grounds there are too 
many walks and roads. To keep walks neat 
and clean through the year costs often more 
than their original construction and the care 
of the entire grounds. Roads without any 
actual or apparent object or use are an 
anomaly, and mar the harmonious effect of a 
landscape. 

Main roads which are much traveled, and 
which connect the principal buildings of a 
place with each other, should not unneces: 
sarily deviate much from a straight line, as 
utility is their first object. Walks leading 
to the minor objects of the grounds are more 
pleasing to the eye when winding in graceful 
curves, but even here an object or obstacle 
must be or should be made apparent for 
every turn. This may be a tree, a rockery, 
an elevation in the ground, or a group of 
shrubs, all of which will produce a better 
effect for thus being suddenly brought before 
our view by the turn in the path. 

In laying out walks through pleasure- 
grounds, another leading consideration 
should be to place them so that in passing 
over them all the most interesting objects 
of the place and the most extensive vistas 
are successively brought into view. 
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AND GREENHOUSE. 


IVY AS A HOUSE PLANT. 


Whoever has visited Europe has beheld | 


with admiraion the Ivy at its home. 


House-walls are clad in Ivy, and a cosy, 


homey look it gives to many a building. The | 
church, the castle, and the cottage invite its — 


presence; it revels on the crumbling ruin, 
and no ruin appears an interesing ruin unless 
draped with Ivy. It also spreads upon the 
ground and forms a carpet to the shady wood, 
lays hold upon the trees within its reach, 
climbs high the trunks of Oak and Ash, and 
clothes them every inch. But our American 
climate denies it the unrestrained 
luxuriance it enjoysin Europe. As 
an out-door plant,we use it to cover 
rocks and walls of masonry that are 
sheltered from drying winds and 
warm sunshine, and likewise as an 
evergreen border in place of Peri- 
winkle or sometimes Grass. In a 
sunny exposure it is not apt to 
thrive well because of the direct 
sunshine and drouth, but in some- 
what shaded situations it may live 
unhurt for years. 

But it is as a house plant that 
the Ivy is most esteemed with us, 
and justly, too, as it is ever-green 
and cheerful, thrives well in heat 
or cold, in light or shade, in sit- 
ting-room or cellar. Kept in a 
shady corner of the room, we may 
extend its friendly wreaths around 
our picture-frames, or train them 
where we will and they resent it not; 
dust does not affect them badly, 
for we can wash them clean again ; 
they heed the parching breath of 
furnace or of stove less than do 
most other plants except Cactuses ; 
that is, if they are well watered at 
the root, for an Ivy should never 
be allowed to get dry. Although 
under favorable conditions they 
may bear with impunity some 30° 
to 40° of cold, a sudden and con- 
siderable fall in temperature may 
affect them injuriously. 

They are easily propagated from 
cuttings at any time. They like 
a rich, open soil, and rather than 
shift them into larger pots each 
succeeding year, you may pick out 
a good deal of the old surface soil 
and replace with fresh earth. 


in-doors, you may set them outside on the 
piazza, or plunge their pots in the earth 
in a shady part of the garden, and see to 
it that they get lots of water. Or if you 
live in the city, where you have no outside 
garden, you may set your Ivy in a window- 
box and let it droop down over the wall like 
a mantle, for in an upright or downward 
position the Ivy seems to grow equally well. 
If you winter it in the cellar, keep it in a 
cool cellar if practicable, but cold or warm, 
never let its roots get dry. 

Ivy sometimes gets overrun with scale, 
and the only remedy for this is assiduous and 
repeated washings with soapy water and a 
sponge. So long as any scales are left so 
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In the summer | 
time, if you do not want to keep them | 
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long will they increase in numbers. Dust 
and dirt of that sort may be washed off with 
water applied forcibly by the hose or syringe, 
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ant growing house-plant for winter, and as 
a vine in vases in summer; the Virginian 


Ivy, or Virginia Creeper, so abundant in our 
| J? Db ; 


especially if the leaves have been kept wet | 


for some hours before they are hosed; but 
no amount of hosing will remove the scale. 
If your Ivy is sick, cut it back considerably, 


turn it out of its pot and remove most of the | 


old soil, then re-pot it into a smaller pot, well 
drained, and in fresh soil. Applying arti- 
ficial fertilizers to an unhealthy Ivy is merely 
hastening its death. 


Cut-off sprays of Ivy are useful in floral | 
decorations, and last along time in good con- | 
_ dition, and some pretty wreaths and other 
_ ornaments are made from Ivy leaves. Shoots 


of Ivy cut off and put into bottles of water, 
as we often do with Wandering Jew, root in 
the water, and live on and grow. 
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THE NEW GERMAN IVY. 


There are many kinds of Ivy, but the Ivy 
we cultivate in our houses is, as a rule, the 
English Ivy (botanically known as Hedera 
Helix) and its varieties. Of these varieties 
there are broad and narrow-leafed forms and 
kinds whose leaves are banded, spotted, and 
blotched with silvery white and sometimes 
tinted with rose. 

Besides the true Ivies, we cultivate several 
other plants also known as Ivies; for in- 
stance, the Coliseum or Kenilworth Ivy, 
a delicate little Toadflax, which should be 
hardy in the Middle States, and of which 


woods, and so favored in our gardens as a 
and the 
Japanese Ivy, which clings to walls of wood, 
or stone as closely and tenaciously as does 
English Ivy, but it is deciduous. 

Wm. FALconer. 


fast-growing screen or drapery ; 


CARNATION GROWING. 


Carnations are generally considered as 
among our most profuse blooming house- 
plants, but during the last winter profes- 
sional florists as well as amateurs have had 
just cause for disappointment in this respect. 

Mr. John Reid, an experienced Carnation 


| grower, ascribes the cause, in a paper read be- 


| 


there is a beautiful variegated form; the | 


Ground Ivy, a creeping herb nearly allied 
to Catnip, and a good plant to grow as a 
carpet among ferns in a shady rockwork ; 
the German Ivy, so well known as a ramp- 


| Carnation houses cool. 


fore the New York Horticultural So- 
ciety, to general debility. He says: 

‘“For many years the different 
varieties of Carnations have con- 
tinued to reproduce themselves, 
and at the same time flowering 
almost incessantly, and I ask is it 
any wonder that the plant is weak 
and exhausted? It gets no rest 
summer or winter, and the heat 
and drought of last summer 
seemed especially designed to end 
its existence; but it still lives, 
although in a very weak and ex- 
hausted condition. 

“In my opinion, what it needs 
most to restore it to at least some 
of its former health and vigor is 
To give it as much of this as 
possible I would, about October 
1st, lift from the open ground, and 
plant in six-inch pots, as many 
plants of each variety as would 


rest. 


be necessary for stock purposes, 
taking the precaution to remove 
all flowering wood from them ; then 
place in a cold house or pit, there 
to remain until about February 
1st when I would proceed to prop- 
them the usual way. 
When rooted I would place them 
in boxes in a moderately-heated 
house until thoroughly established ; 
then to the cold 
house or pit, there to remain until 
planting out time, which should be 
as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked properly. 


agate in 


remove them 


“Tn the fall, at the proper season 
for removing them to the houses, 
they should be potted in soil com- 
posed of three parts well rotted 

and of part decomposed cow 
manure, thoroughly mixed together. 


sods one 
Great 
eare should be taken in watering them, 
as they will grow and flower better when the 
soil is kept only moist than when it is soaked 
with water; and on bright days I would ree- 
ommend a thorough syringing. Keep your 
The plants will pro- 


| duce more and better flowers at a tempera- 
_ ture of 45° by night and 55° by day than if 
| kept at a higher degree of heat. 


It is only 
on extremely cold or stormy days that my 
Carnations do not get air for at least three 
or four hours. 

““There may be other methods to attain 
the same result, but I feel certain that a 
few years of this treatment would produce 
healthier and better plants.” 
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THE WILD FLOWERS OF PARA, 
SECOND PAPER. 


The Estrada of St. José is a wide avenue 
running from the Largo (square) of the 


palace to the Largo of St. José. It is about | 


half a mile in length, and is planted on each 
side at intervals of about fifteen feet with 
the Royal Palm (Oreodoxa regia). These 
trees are now very tall, and the effect of the 
heavy columns or shafts capped by the im- 
mense crown of heavy, dark-green foliage is 
very imposing. The flowers of this Palm are 
very small, whitish, and are produced in 
immense nunbers froma huge spathe which 
projects just below the lower leaves; the 
fruit is black, and about the size of a very 
large Whortleberry. Some of these trees are 
always in bloom, and the great brush-like 
plumes of blossoms add not a little to the 
beauty of the tree. 
grand avenue, and if we can turn our eyes 


Let us walk up this 


away from gazing up at the Palms, we shall 
find much to attract our notice. 

The houses are not usually close together ; 
there are many yards and often spaces of 
uninclosed ground, where wild flowers grow 
in profusion. On our left is a high wall, lean- 
ing over which is a mass of palmate foliage 
It is 
the Castor-oil Bean ( Ricinus), which here ina 


with spikes of thorny seed capsules. 


few months attains from seed the dimensions 
of atree. Although when the plant branches 
it loses much of its effectiveness, it is always 
noticeable; it grows in all waste places, on 
rubbish heaps, and by the road-side, and as 
the predatory goats which run loose in the 
streets always avoid cropping it, having a 
wise disinclination to physic themselves, it 
often attains considerable dimensions, and, 
from the crop of younger plants from self- 
sown seeds, soon forms thickets. The growth 
of the top is, however, in disproportion to 
the root, and a moderate wind is sufficient to 
topple over the plants, 
plants of any great age. 


so one seldom finds 
There is but one 
species here, that with glaucous green leaves, 
and a very small, light-colored bean; the 
large fruited varieties would succeed equally 
well, and would be of economic value. The 
Brazilian name is Mamona, 

Many of the fields on either side of the 
road are fenced by tall, pointed stakes driven 
deep into the ground. These tall fences, 
rough and unsightly as they are at first, be- 
come in a few months very beautiful from 
the masses of climbing plants which cover 
them, often wholly concealing them, and 
forming a wall of verdure. 

Prominent among the climbers are the dif- 
ferent species of Morning Glory (Convoloulus 
and Ipomoea) with allied genera. These are 
both annual and perennial, the former grow- 
ing rapidly, and in a few weeks producing a 
wealth of flowers; then as the so-called dry 
season approaches (if there can be a dry 
seasen in a climate where it showers four 
days out of five all the year round, although 
these are never what are called rainy days in 
the United States), they ripen the seed and 
die. The perennial species are of two classes, 
both forming large tuberous roots, but the 
one produces annual stems which having 
flowered wither away, while the other forms 
a woody vine, the trunk of which often 


| 
| 


a mass of it is not pleasant. 


attains considerable dimensions. In our 
wanderings in the Amazonian valley we have 
admired these plants more than any others. 
They grow in the various species in every 
soil, some in the rich ‘‘ vergia” land, where 


| the black alluvial soil is of unknown depth, 


others on the skirts of the woods of ‘terra 
firma” (land not subject to annual overflow), 
and others again on the sandy ‘‘eampas” 
(plains), where they twine around the thorny 
stems of the serub Tucuma Palms, or often 
overtop the crown and hang in gay festoons 
almost to the ground. In color, dark blue is 
wholly wanting, as far as we have seen, and 
light blue is only found in an annual species 
which we have only noticed here in Para. 
Yellow, also, is only supplied by one of the 
allied species, a perennial of very strong 
growth, with clusters of bright flowers not 
very large; this plant; though common in 
Para, we have never seen elsewhere. 

The chief colors are white, pink, lake, and 
white with deep wine-colored throat, but 
there are many species all unlike in color 
and size, so that there is no lack of variety. 
One other Ipomoea deserves a passing men- 
tion, a night-blooming species with immense 
white flowers, with well-defined pearly stars 
in the center. These great flowers, often four 
to six inches in diameter, open just before 
sunset and close soon after sunrise; all night 
they diffuse a delicious perfume, sometimes 
when many are in bloom together too power- 
ful to be pleasant at close quarters. The 
Brazilian name for this plant is ‘‘ dmor do 
Homem,” ov ** Man’s Love,” what it is botan- 
ically we have not ascertained; it belongs 
to the section that produces tuberous roots 
and annual stems, but as these stems are 
shooting from the root all the time in this 
climate, the plant is virtually a perennial 
always in bloom. 

A familiar flower, which we often meet on 
the roadside, is the Lantana. The only species, 
however, which we have seen wild is that with 
small pink flowers. It forms a rough, ill- 
smelling bush, and making one’s way through 
The plant is 
more attractive from the numbers of bright 
butterflies which always hover over it than for 
any great beauty of flowers. The yellow and 
orange species we have not seen wild, but as 
from plants in our garden we have seen seed- 
lings at some distance, evidently carried by 
the birds which are very fond of the berries, 
there seems no reason why the roadsides 
should not have an orange-colored Lantana, 
which may in time, as its growth is very 
vigorous, become a most unwelcome intruder 
on cultivated grounds. 

But what is this, covering the branches of 
that large Orange tree before us, and with 
the profusion of its white flowers almost 
hiding the glossy foliage and golden fruit? 
It is a true parasite of the Mistletoe family, 
and by its profusion bids fair to kill all the 
Orange trees, if the people here, as is usually 
the case, are too lazy toremove it. The leaf 
is lanceolate, dark green, the flower resembles 
that of the Madeira Vine, and if one can for- 
get the mischief the plant does, is very pretty. 
The Brazilians call it ‘‘ Herva dos Passaros ” 
or “ Bird Plant,” because the birds are very 
fond of the black berries and sow them in 
every direction upon the branches of the 
trees. The seed is viscid and clings wherever 
it touches, germinates rapidly, and the plant 
soon attains a large size. It is very beautiful 
when in bloom, the large, slender branches 


heavy with flowers, sometimes wholly con- 
cealing the tree, but it is death to the tree 
from the sap of which it draws its life. It is 
not peculiar to the Orange tree, but is found 
also on the Mango, the Sapodilla, and other 
fruit-bearing trees; andon the middle Amazon 
it grows in abundance on the outskirts of the 
forests ; but the Orange tree seems a favorite, 
and there is scarce an orchard in Para which 
does not show trees dying from this plant. 
When the tree dies the parasite dies also, for 


this plant does not, like many other plants 


here, first establish itself on the tree, and hay- 
ing exhausted it, then make roots for itself, 
establish a connection with the soil, and 
begin a separate existence. 

In a garden on our right is a huge Mango 
tree hanging full of the misshapen fruit; but 
what is of more interest to us is the numbers 
of pineapple-like crowns which cluster along 
the branches. These are Tillandsias of various 
kinds; some are very large in diameter, 
more than four feet, others are tiny little fel- 
lows, with close-set leaves. All that we see 
are bright green, with long wands of dull 
green whitish flowers, but many of the 
species are very showy, the leaves being gray 
or marbled, and in some the flower-bracts are 
scarlet and crimson. We remember one 
enormous plant we once saw in Peru, the 
flower-scape of which stood six feet high, the 
bracts were scarlet, the flowers purple, and 
all parts of the stalk were powdered with 
white and shone like frost. There was but 
the one plant; not a seedling could we dis- 
cover, and reluctantly we left the plant, 
which was more than two men could lift, and 
a good load for a canoe. 

The variety of these Tillandsias is endless ; 
we have seen the forest path bright with 
them, where on one side the full light could 
enter. They seldom grow in the shade, but 
generally in thé full blaze of the sun. The 
gray and variegated leaved species, with 
drooping crowns, are, however, more fond of 
the shade. Wherever found, they are no- 
ticeable, both in foliage and flowers. We 
often see them on balconies in the city, they 
having been brought in from the woods, and 
even in such an unfavorable position they 
preserve their freshness for many months. 

E. 8. Ranp, Jr. 


THE LILIUM AURATUM AT HOME. 


The ‘‘ Queen of Lilies” is thus described by 
a correspondent of the Gardener's Chronicle : 


“Coming from the south of Japan I saw 
for the first time the Lilium auratum, a little 
after passing the gate of* Hakoni, three days 
before arriving at Yokohama. They were 


grown in fields, as our Onions are, and quite 


as close to each other. As the flowers were 
beginning to expand the sight was mag- 
nificent, and the scent overpowering. It was 
much later, and far north of Tokio, that I 
saw them wild, coming out of the margin of 
the natural shrubberies, generally with a 
single huge blossom, sometimes two, rarely 
three. It is no wonder we got at first notice 
such quantities of them, as the bulbs are a 
common article of diet with the natives, and 
are sold everywhere as a vegetable in the 
markets. I have eaten them pretty often, 
and rather relished them, as they are, when 
cooked, sweet, mucilaginous, and without 
any decided taste to make them objectionabie 
to a newcomer.” 
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FARM LUXURIES. 


It is something to be wondered at, that so 
many farmers’ families are so blind to, or, 
rather, so willfully neglectful of, their oppor- 
tunities to have and enjoy many of the 
physical luxuries of life. We often see 
homes about which no fruit-trees grow, and 
the garden, if there is one, is but little more 
than a patch of Potatoes and a bed of Onions, 
with perhaps a few forlorn-looking Cabbages. 

This is not as it should be. Every farm- 
er’s home should have a garden, and that a 
good one. I have worked in the garden, and 
observed the results to be obtained from it, 
enough to be satisfied that at least one-third 
of the living for an ordinary family can be 
raised from a garden of half an acre. To do 
this, the garden must be properly attended 
to. You would not put in Corn and expect it 
to take care of itself. You cannot expect 
vegetables to do what Corn will not. You 
should see that the soil is rich enough to 
encourage and sustain a vigorous, healthy 
growth. You should work it up thoroughly 
when you make your beds. You cannot have 
it too fine and light. After planting your 
seed, you should see that all weeds are kept 
down. You ean raise but one crop from 
your garden. If of vegetables, weeds must 
be destroyed; if of weeds, your vegetables 
must be given up. Of course you can grow 
something you may call vegetables in a gar- 
den partially overrun with weeds, but they 
will be hardly worth the name. To grow 
them in perfection, all the nourishment in 
the soil must be given them. 

When you come to think out the list of 
vegetables that you can raise, you will begin 
to understand how much variety a garden 
can give to your bill of fare. Potatoes, Corn, 
Cabbages, Onions, Beets, Parsnips, Peas, 
Beans, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Squashes, 
Lettuce,—is not that a goodly list? From 
half an acre, well worked, you can have 
vegetables every day through the season of 
them, and there will be a good quantity left 
for use during the winter. Such variety you 
would not think you could afford, if you had 
to buy them. The use of them, in combina- 
tion with your other food, will be conducive 
to health. If you were to estimate the value 
of what you can raise in a small garden, and 
see how large a part it plays in the cost of a 
year’s living, you would satisfy yourself that 
the garden pays the best of any part of the 
farm. : 

Every farmer should grow fruit for home 
use — Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Cherries, 
and Apples; quite a list, you see, and most 
people esteem the fruits of which it is made 
up as luxuries. The same is true of the 
vegetables which can be grown in the gar- 
den. And when to this list of fruits and 
vegetables you add fresh milk and cream, 
sweet butter and honest cheese, honey, 
chickens, and eggs, do you not see that 
the farmer has more luxuries within his 
reach for the gratification of his appetite 
than any other man can have? The wealthy 
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man can buy what the farmer can raise, but 


he cannot have it m its freshness, as the 
producer can.— Have a garden. 
Esen E. REXFORD. 
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THE RIVERSIDE CITRUS FAIR. 


Among the attractions of Southern Califor- 
nia none claim more interest than their 
annual and semi-annual Citrus fairs, and con- 
spicuous among these —a bright and shining 
light among them—is the Citrus Fair of 
Riverside. 

That this young daughter, with her crown 
of golden fruits, should eclipse the Los 
Angeles mother, who, for many years, has 
worn her matronly crown of Orange blossoms, 
is doubtless a souree of trial. 
like to be introduced by our own patronymie, 
and then listen to the addenda that we are 
the husband, wife, or daughter of some more 
distinguished individual. It really requires 
some of character to smile 
gracefully at such introductions. But all 
this is just what bright, sunny Riverside, with 
her modern business-like way of dealing, with 


We none of us 


extra stamina 


her Golden Apples of Hesperides, is doing to 
the olden, half-Spanish way of raising and 
marketing this queen of Southern fruits. 
The city housewife receives her supplies, 
carefully wrapped in tissue paper, from the 
former city, and certain well-known names 
her an extra price, 
beeause Lemon-pies from this source are a 
certain from the ordinary 
method of dealing in Lemons it may or may 
not be true. . 

These careful business methods have en- 
abled Riverside to construct and pay for 
a fine pavilion, in time for the Fair of the 


reconcile to paying 


success, and 


current season; and have enabled the exhibi- 
tors, for the first time, to do themselves jus- 
tice in showing their beautiful products. 
These supplemented with additions 
from Pasadena, San Diego, 
Orange, Santa Barbara, Pomona, and San 


were 
Gabriel, San 


Bernardino. 

The best display of fruits from a south- 
ern county was generously awarded to D. 
McCray, of San Diego; the second to G. B. 
Adams, of San Gabriel. The finest display 
of budded fruit would naturally fall to River- 
side, as so large a proportion of their young 
orchards are in the fine new varieties so 
popular with the fruit-loving world. The 
Riverside Navel has an enviable reputation, 
and a pyramid of these attractive fruits is 
a delight to behold. Of this variety there 
are two others, the Australian and Florida 
Navels, both of these undoubtedly originat- 
ing in Bahia, Brazil, but inferior to the one 
brought to Riverside from Washington, much 
thicker in skin and coarser in pulp. The finer 
quality of this variety is a source of constant 
attraction at whatever fairs they are shown, 
and overshadow ordinary varieties in a most 
exasperating manner. The second place is 
quite unanimously accorded to the paper rind 
St. Michaels—a most delicate, thin-skinned 
variety, but smaller than the preceding. The 
third place is usually accorded to the Mediter- 
ranean Sweet, the Du Roi being considered 
only a synonym for the former variety. The 
fourth place is given to the Maltese Blood. 

But Riverside boasts of other produets, and 
not among the least of her fine displays at this 
attractive exhibit was her wonderful array 
of Lemons and Limes, the latter of the Aca- 
pulco variety, attaining nearly the stature of 
a well-grown Lemon, this sort forming the 
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connecting link between the two fruits, hither- 
to conspicuously a missing link. The pre- 
mium for the finest display of Lemons was 
accorded to P. D. Cover, as also that for best 
display of Limes. The favorite varieties of 
Lemons have hitherto been the Lisbon and 
Eureka, as giving the highest percentage of 
acid, and free from bitterness. 
the preference was given to the Eureka, as 


This season 


a higher attainment in both these regards. 
To bring the market price up to the Sicily 
Lemon is only possible when the poorer qual 
ities shall cease to come into our markets. 

It has been proposed as the only remedy 
to copy the plan of the wine manufacturers, 
and carry the war into the enemy’s country 
by sending a cargo to market by way of Sicily 
for a time, and so produce a cure. 

The first effect on entering the pavilion is 
to impress one with the reckless waste of 
splendid material, the lavishness, the tons 
upon tons scattered with a profusion only 
known among Californians. There were grot- 
toes in whose plenishing were sacrificed loads 
of the golden treasure, temples of green and 
A 
lovely device was a Gypsy Camp Kettle, the 


gold, whole cities, fairs in themselves. 


poles made of threaded Oranges and the 
kettle covered in the same manner, the fill- 
This 
was suspended by a wire, and the whole was 
trimmed with The pyramid from 
Cover and McCoy, of only 30 Oranges but 
Brobdignagian in size, was wonderful. There 


ing being delicious jellied Oranges. 


Smilax. 


were measurements of rivals for the pre- 
mium, and one grew dizzy and incredulous at 
the same time to hear of 14x14, then 16x15, 
and, to cap the climax, 17x17. It was a 
relief to turn to the dainty little Sanguines 
and the luscious St. Michael of such modest 
dimensions. Think of juvenile dismay over 
a holding-place on such leviathans! 

That unfortunate committee on the best 
Orange, what untold sympathies they deserve ! 
How cordially one can hate a committee who 
Ave they 
not fitting subjects for some future vendettas ? 
The ingenuity of the one before us entitles 
them to a better fate, giving themselves two 
chances for life-—a sort of Kilkenny-cat ar- 


fail to see our particular merits. 


rangement, setting the rival parties at each 
other instead of the committee. A premium 
for the best seedling, and one for the best 
budded variety. The former was taken by 
Mr. Cover. Mr. Richardson, of San Gabriel, 
came in for the latter, but, by the usual irony 
of fate, it was given for a Riverside Navel 
grown at San Gabriel. 

It has been long ago said that Oranges 
enough were already planted to give ten 
daily to each individual in the United States. 
With the present supply, somebody is eating 
more than his share. The veteran Orange- 
erower, M. Sarey, gave the history of that 
fruit as belonging to Southern California in a 
delightful réswmeé, and other essays and poems 
were of a high order. The cleanliness of all 
the exhibits spoke volumes in their favor, and. 
every effort will be made to avoid the depre- 
Last 


year’s raisins were shown, of fine quality, and 


dations of the seale and other insects. 


silk-worms and cocoons, soon to be a power 
in the southland. Mr. Elwood Cooper’s olive 
oil from Santa Barbara gave, as usual, no 
opportunity for competition, the crop always 
selling from one to two years in advance. 
Long live our cities’ exhibitions and River- 
side’s beautiful homes! 
Mrs. N. W. WINTER. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


National Mining and Industrial Exposition. 
—Programme for the First Annual Exhibition 
at Denver. Will open August Ist and close Sep- 
tember 30th. 


Proceedings of Meetings held at New-York 
and London, to express sympathy with the 
oppressed Jews in Russia. Printed at the In- 
dustrial School of the Hebrew Orphan Asyliun, 
New-York. 

New York State Experiment Station.—A 
photographic view of the buildings and grounds 
of this newly established station, which, so far as 
can be gleaned from the picture. seem to be well 
adapted for their purpose. 


Practical Floriculture and Landscape Gar- 
dening.—Synopsis of a course of Lectures de- 


livered at the Ohio State University by Professor | 


Wm. R. Lazenby. Also, Prospectus of a course in 
Structural and Systematic Botany. 


Cheap Dwellings.—A series of neat and com- 
fortable city and country residences, illustrated 
and described by carefully prepared plans and 
specifications, and accompanied by reliable esti- 
mates of cost. Published by the San Francisco 
Bulletin Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


Fungi Injurious to Vegetation, with Reme- 
dies. By Dr. Byron D. Halsted. An address 
before the Connecticut Board of Agriculture.— 
The author gives a condensed natural history of 
Fungi in general, and treats specially, and with 
much ability and a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, Spurred Rye, the Potato Rot, Wheat 
Rust, Corn Smut, Onion Smut, Black Knot, Apple 
Leaf Fungus, Peach Curl, Grape Mildew, Lettuce 
Mildew, and Raspberry Fungus. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Mecting of tie Western New-York Horticul- 
tural Society.—A condensed report of this in- 
teresting meeting was given in our February 


number. We were much pleased to receive, by 


the kindness of the excellent secretary, Mr. P. C. 
Reynolds, this complete report, in a handsome 
form, with all the papers and essays read during 
the session, many of which are of great import- 
ance and permanent value to every horticult- 
urist. 


Proceedings of the New Jersey State Horti- 
eultural Society, at its seventh annual meet- 
ing, held at Vineland January 11th and 12th, 1882 
—William R. Ward, President ; E. Williams, Secre- 
tary. As most of the members of this society are 
practical and experienced fruit-growers, the dis- 
cussions at these meetings are always noted for 
their practical and instructive tenor. The 
pamphlet contains, in addition to the minutes 
of the meeting, the Fruit List recommended 
for the State, and able papers on ‘“‘ Herbaceous 
Plants,” “Bulbs,” ‘“ Winter Protection,” ‘“ Graft- 
ing Grapes,” ‘Packing and Protecting Grapes,” 
““The Sweet Potato,” etc. 


First Quarterly Report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture—1882.—This volume has 
just been issued, and is a report of the condition 
of agriculture in the State up to March 31st. In 
addition to the regular crop and stock reports, 
the book contains special reports upon the sub- 
jects of forest-tree growing in Kansas, the raising 
and management of sheep in different portions of 
the State, a paper on the cultivation of tame 
grasses, and the usual meteorological summary 
for the quarter. 

The report is for gratuitous distribution, and 


can be obtained, as long as the edition lasts, by 


addressing the Secretary, William Sims, Topeka, 
Kansas, and by inclosing the postage —four cents. 


Ninth Annual Report of the New Jersey 
State Board ot Agriculture.—A fine volume of 444 
pages, full of valuable information, and credita- 
ble both to the Board and its Secretary, our 
esteemed contributor Mr. P. T. Quinn. The Pres- 


ident, Mr. Thomas T. Kinney, gives in his address | 


a comprehensive and clear resumé of the agricult- 
ural situation—of interest not only to the farmers 
of the State, but to every one interested in agri- 
culture. The volume contains several papers of 
great value, among them Professor Cook’s ‘ Re- 
port on the Agricultural College Farm”; Dr. J. 
B. Lawes and Mr. H. Stewart on ‘‘ Corn Culture”; 
the State Board of Health’s ‘Report on Diseases 
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of Animals”; ‘“ Contagious Diseases,” by Dr. E. 
| M. Hunt; ‘‘ Milch Cows in West Jersey,” by Silas 
Betts; ‘‘A Sussex County Farm,” by P. T. 
Quinn; ‘“‘ Breeds of Dairy Cattle,’ by James Neil- 
son; “Bee Culture,” by J. H. M. Cook; ‘Silk 


Culture’; Dr. George B. Loring’s address, and | 


others. 


| American Pomological Society.—Proceedings 
| ot its eighteenth session, held in Boston Septem- 
| 


ber 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1881. 
volume edited by the new secretary, Professor 


W. J. Beal, Lansing, Mich., and the members of | 


the Society, as well as all progressive pomolo- 
gists, may be congratulated upon the excellent 


manner and extraordinary promptness with | 


| which it is published. These volumes have long 
| since gained a world-wide reputation, and are 
| everywhere prized among the most valuable 
| contributions to pomological science. The one 
| before us contains, in addition to a complete and 
carefully prepared report of the discussions and 
proceedings of the meeting, lists of the officers 
| and members, reports of the State Fruit Com- 
mittees and the papers read, the Society’s “ Cata- 
logue of Fruits,” showing at a glance the vari- 
eties of fruits best adapted for each State. This 
| in itself constitutes a work of the greatest value 
| to every one interested in fruit culture. These 
biennial publications are not for sale, but are 
printed for distribution among the members of 
the Society. Biennial membership is $4.00; life 
membership, $20.00, and any one may become a 
member by remitting this amount to the Secre- 
tary, which entitles him to this and as many of 
the preceding volumes as are still at hand. 


The Rose. 


A treatise on the Cultivation, His- 


tory, Family Characteristics, etc., of the various | 


groups of Roses, with accurate descriptions of 
the varieties now generally known, by H. B. Ell- 
wanger, of Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. 
Y. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
It is with pleasure that we commend this neat 
and elegantly gotten up volume to every lover 
and cultivator of the Rose. The author, as one of 
the junior members of the famous firm of Ellwan- 
ger & Barry, has had unusual facilities for the 
practical study of his subject, which, as the work 
| before us shows, he has most happily improved. 
Although many books on the Rose are already in 
existence, they are mostly compilations from 
foreign works, and there appeared to be a need 
for a comprehensive work, from the American 
stand-point, better adapted to the requirements of 
American conditions and climate. To fill this 
want has been the author’s:aim, in the accom- 
plishment of which he has been remarkably 
successful. The Classification of Roses, which is 
generally so difficult to master by the amateur, is 
here so clearly explained that any one may be- 
come familiar with its mysteries. Position and 
Soil, Planting and Pruning, Manures, Insects and 
Diseases, Propagation, Roses under Glass, Raising 
| New Varieties, etc., are all successively treated, 
closing with an alphabetically arranged descrip- 
tive catalogue of nearly one thousand varieties. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Squash Borers.—Prof. Tracy has found that a 
simall piece ofsphosphorus placed in the ground, 
near the junction of the stem and roots, keeps the 
borers away. Some gardeners have used common 
friction matches to the same effect. 


Chick-weed in Lawns.— Capt. E. W., Deerfield, 
Mass.—Uniless the ground is very wet the Chick- 
weed may be pulled out, the bare spots dug or 
raked up, and if deeper than the surrounding 
lawn, raised by carting on new soil. On this, 
Lawn Grass should be sown thickly and raked in. 
If this does not keep out the weed there is prob- 
| ably no other remedy but drainage. 


Whitman’s Fountain Pump. — Subscriber, 
Hudson, N. Y.—We have used this pump on our 
| own farm for several years, and find it almost in- 
dispensable. If there was no other use for it than 
the washing of windows it would pay well to 
have one for this purpose alone, but it is very 
convenient in many other ways. A few weeks 
ago fire was discovered between the chimney and 
a partition in our house, and if it had not been 
for the timely use of this pump, which enabled us 
to throw water in the narrow fissure, the house 
| would, in all probability, have taken fire. 


This is the first | 


Chuta.—Z. W. I. M., Stony Creek, Va.—Chufa, 
or Earth Almond (Cyperus esculentus), has been 
highly recommended, a few years ago, as a profit- 
able forage crop, and it is now cultivated to 
some extent in the Gulf States; but, in this lati- 
tude it did not come up to expectations, and is 
not worth cultivating. 


Navy Beans.—WM. L., Red Wing, Minn.—Beans 
do generally well on newly broken ground. They 
should not be planted before all danger from frost 
is over, in this latitude from the 10th to 20th of May. 
The 1st of June will probably not be too late for 
your State. It requires about one bushel of Navy 
or Pea Beans to sow one acre. P. T. Quinn’s 
“Gardening for Profit” gives all the desired in- 
formation about market gardening. 


Abutilon.— W. B., Jamaica Plains, Mass.— 
Abutilons are of the easiest culture and need not 
more care than a Geranium. They are propagated 
by cuttings of half-ripened wood. If planted in 
sand, kept moist, moderately warm, and shaded 
they will strike root in a few weeks, when they 
should be transplanted in ordinary potting soil. 
Cuttings made in spring and kept in healthy con- 
dition during summer will produce flowering 
plants the following winter. 


Large Onions.—J. B. B., Hartstown, Pa.—Giant 
Rocca and Giant Tripoli, both Italian varieties, 
are the largest Onions, but for market purposes 
we would not recommend to plant these more 
than for experiment. Large Red Wethersfield, 
Yellow Danvers, and White Globe are probably 
the best for your locality. Our March and April 
numbers contain an excellent and exhaustive 
article on Onion growing, from the pen of the 
veteran Onion grower, Mr. Wm. J. Comstock. 


Manure for House Plants.—F. §S. W., Moores- 
town, N. J.—A spoonful of fine bonedust or super- 
phosphate of lime scattered on the surface of the 
soil and worked in lightly makes a good fertilizer. 
The Mapes complete manures are also valuable. 
A solution of a tablespoonful of Peruvian guano 
in a gallon of water, applied once a week, has an 
excellent effect on all kinds of plants. In all 
cases it is better to apply small quantities of fer- 
tilizers at intervals than to give all in one strong 
dose. 

The Striped Bug.—P. L. 7., Proctorville, 0.— 
This insect pest seems to be on the increase in 
many localities, and proves very destructive to 
young Melon and Cucumber plants. A daily 
sprinkling of bonedust over the hills, from the 
time when the plants make their first appearance 
—and this is the most critical moment—until 
they are large enough not to tempt the bugs, has 
generally the desired effect. Watering with a 
decoction of Tobacco stems is also an efficient 
preventative. 

Millet.—J. A. F., Westbrook, Conn.—German, or 
Golden Millet, is a valuable forage plant and 


| makes good hay. In seasons of scarcity of hay it 


can be made to furnish a valuable supplement, as 
it may be sown as late as the middle of July and 
yield a fair crop. The seed is sown broadcast at 
the rate of half a bushel to three pecks per acre, 
and harrowedin. The best time to sow the main 
crop for hay is the latter part of May. If it is 
wanted for feeding green, several sowings should 
be made, similar to corn for fodder. 


White Grub.—Z. M., Manistee, Mich.—Neither 
salt, lime, nor plaster will drive away the Grub, 
unless applied in such quantities as to kill the 
Strawberry plants, too. The grubs are most 
numerous in freshly-turned grass land, and dim- 
inish after it has been cultivated a few years, as 
the female May-beetle, the larva of which the 
Grub is, does not deposit its eggs in plowed 
ground. Strawberry plants should, therefore, not 
be planted in ground that has not been cultivated 
during the two or three previous seasons. 


Plant tor Name.—WMrs. H. B. 8., Stamford, 
Conn.—The plant sent is Phlox subuluta, the 
Ground or Moss Pink, one of our prettiest spring 
flowers. It grows wild on rocky mountain sides 
and sandy banks from Southern New York to 
Michigan and southward, and is frequently found 
cultivated in gardens. Its dwarf habit, growing 
rarely more than six inches in height, forming 
dense matted tufts, and its profusion of starry 
pink and purple flowers with which it is covered 
in early spring, make it admirably adapted for 
edging. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
America. Contains sixteen large pages of closely- 
printed matter, relating to the cultivation of FLOw- 
ERS, FRUITS, and VEGETABLES, to the LAWN, GREEN- 
HOUSES, and all other branches of HORTICULTURE in 
their varied departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 


This Popular Magazine, formerly published as a 
Quarterly, is now published as a Monthly, and will 
appear about the first of every month. 


As a special inducement we offer to every subscriber, 
as a premium, the choice of one packet of any one of 
the following seeds, with directions for culture : 


Wild Garden Seeds, a packet containing a mixture 
of upward of one hundred varieties Flower Seeds, sutf- 
ficient for a square rod of ground, 

Improved German Ten-Weeks Stock. These beau- 
tiful flowers are far too little known in our gardens, 
and we hope by offering them among our premiums to 
introduce these floral gems to many of our readers. 


May-Flower Tomato. A new variety, pow offered 
for the first time. The great excellence of this seed- 
ling has been indorsed by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, in awarding it the first prize for the best 
new Tomato. 

Bliss’s American Racer Pea. A quarter-pint packet. 
We have grown this new Pea for several years on our 
experimental grounds, and consider it one of the ear- 
liest, most productive, and best Peas known. Our 
stock of seed is as yet too limited to enable us to offer 
it for sale, yet we are so strongly convinced of its 
superior value that we offer it as a premium—the only 
way in which it can be obtained—to our subscribers, 
trusting that it will prove as valuable an addition to 
the list of new vegetables as the American Wonder 
Pea otfered by us last season. 

Any subscriber who sends, with his own, an addi- 
tional subscription—not necessarily from the same 
post-office—may select for himself two premium pack- 
ages, and the entire set of four kinds when two addi- 
tional subscriptions are sent. 


Address, 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plarts for the Parlor and Garden. 

Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved 
varieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Cult- 
ure, consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wurzel, and 
Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass 
Seeds, etc. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other 
Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in 
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GARDEN'REOWSITES 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE. 50pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato, 
and descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, N.Y. 
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WE WILL SEND 


To any post-office address in the 
United States or Canada, 


One Excelsior Weeder, 
AND 
(ne Polished Steel Garden Trowel 
(as shown in the cut), 
HOR 36 CHENTS. 


Either of the above, singly, for 20 
cents, or the full set, nicely packed in 
a strong box,—as per cut, four pieces, 
—on receipt of 60 cents. Remit in 
stamps or fractional currency. 


Lester & Lyman Mfz. Co. 


3-4 MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


ER AIVENE ON D’S 


SLUG SHOT. 


A guaranteed caterminator of the Potato-Beetle. 


It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing 
properties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs 
in the various stages of growth; at the same time the 
ill-effects of Paris Green, or danger from having it 
around in quantities, are obviated. Cattle or swine 
are not liable te be harmed by it. It has been used 
with success in destroying Caterpillars, ete., from 
Pear and Apple Trees, on Egg-Plants, et 

Put up in barrels of 200 lbs. in bulk, $7.50 per bbl. 
Packages of 5 Ibs., 30 cts. ; 10 Ibs., 50 ects. ; 15 Ibs., 75 
ets. Cannot be sent by mail. Prices to the trade 
given upon application. 

Manufactured by B. Hammond & Co., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Wholesale Agents, 
New-York City. 


Making 


For full instructions read the FARM LIBRARY; No. 
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ceous Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Native Ornamental Plants, ete. ; 
table Garden, a complete guide to the Kitchen Garden. 
E. H. LIBBY, Chicago, II. 


each. Address, 
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BY HENS 
MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASH IS SAVED 


by knowing HOw to care for them in HEALTH | 
and DISEASE. The oldest, finest, and best Poul- 


aes Es . 
Poultry Bulletin, 
Devoted to the Breeding of fine Poultry, Pig- 
eons and Pets—large. beautifully illustrated, and 
brim full of entertaining and valuable reading, 
AsaSPECIAL OFFER, to show you_what itis, 
it will be sent to you from NOW TILL JAN- 
UARY, 1883, upon receipt of only ONE DOLLAR. 
Address POULTRY BULLETIN, 

62 Courtland Street, New York City 
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NEW (7 ORNAMENTAL TREES: 
FRU & ~ SHRUBS, ROSES. 1882;. 


ost complete general | 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., | 
in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties. | 
New Abridged Catalogue mailed free to all who 


Besides th. largest and 


Address ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


apply. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. GO LARCE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. We CIVE AWAY, in Premi= 
ums and Extras, more ROSES than most estab- 
lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to any post-office. 
5 teen varieties, your Choice, all labeled, for $15 
12 for$2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for$5; 75 for | 
$10; 100 for $13. Our NE'W CUIDE, acomplete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp, elegantly illustrated—free to all, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 


MT. KISCO PAINT WORKS. - 


2, The Flower Garden, 
on tender Plants, Bulbs, ete.; No. 3, The Flower Garden, Part 2, on Herba- 


PATENT MOLE 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
3-4 5-6 
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No. 4, The Vege- 
Price, only 10 cents 


HALE’S 


Cis. 


TRAP, 


FOR DESTROYING 


Ground Moles in Lawns, Parks, 
Gardens, and Cemeteries. 


This is warranted to be 
the best and most complete 
Mole Trap ever invented, 
an Lis superior to all others 
in the following respects : 

Ist. Owing to the ar- 
rangements for holding the 
spring, it is easier set than 
any other trap. 

2d. The construction of 
the trap is such that it will 
catch moles when quite 
deep in the ground. 

3d. The points of the pins 
being constantly in the 
ground, it cannot catch or 
injure little chickens, or 
any domestic animals. 

th. Cannot be blown 
over by the wind, or in- 
jured in) any manner by 
rain ov storm. 

5th. Cannot ‘startle’ or 
injure the operator by 
springing while being set. 

6th. The ground not be- 
ing disturbed in any way, 
it can be set very close to 
small plants or flowers 
without injuring them ; it 
ean also be set touching 
a wall, fence, ete., without 
impairing the working of 
the trap in any way. 

7th. Itis very light, neat 
and durable, and being 
made entirely of metal, 
cannot warp, twist, or get 
out of order. 

8th. There being no pin 
or other obstruction pro- 
jecting into the run, there 
is nothing to disturb or 
frighten the mole until 
caught. 


Price, $2.50 each. 


For sale by 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New-York. 
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QUEEN OF THE VALLEY. 


First-class certificates were also awarded at the same time, 


to several new seedlings not yet in commerce. 


by the 


The Monster Potato, Queen of 
$30.00 IN PREMIUMS FOR THE 


the Valley. 


THREE LARGEST SPECIMENS. 


The LARGEST and one of the MOST 
PROLIFIC varieties ever cultivated, first 
offered by us in the spring of 1881. 

Many specimens were exhibited last fall 
weighing 2 to 24 Ibs. each. Season me- 
dium ; tubers very large, hardly any small 
ones; shape long, flattened, somewhat 
square cut at the ends ; color deep pink at 
the seed end, & radually changing toalmost 
white at the stem end; cooks mealy, with- 
out falling into piec s. Leaves large, 
thick, and dark green. The vines are 
large and unusually vigorous, protecting 
the ground from the direct rays of the 
sun, and resisting disease more than most 
other kinds which were grown with it. 

At the request of the | Secretary ot the 
Royal Horticultural Society of London, 
we sent them last season specimens of 
this, with several other of our most pop- 
ular varieties, whose productiveness and 
cooking qualities were thoroughly tested. 
The Committee report as follows: 

“We hereby certify that the council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, upon the award of the committee, 

» presented a first-class certificate to 
B. kK. Bliss & Sons, for Potato 
SEN OF THE VALLEY, exhibited at a 
meeting held on the third day of Novem- 
ber, 1881. Signed, 
“HENRY J. VEITCH, Cl’n. 
‘A. F. BROWN, Sec’y.” 

THIRTY DOLLARS in Premiums will 
be awarded to those who purchase from 
us, for the heaviest and Dbest-formed 
tubers, delivered at our store, free of ex- 
pense tous, previous to Oct. 15th, 1882. 

$15.00 for the three heaviest and Dest- 
formed specimens; $10.00 for the next 
three heaviest and best-formed specimens, 
and $5.00 for the next three heaviest and 
best-formed specimens. 

Price 50 cents per pound; three pounds, 
$1.25, by mail, post-paid. By express or 
freight, at expense of purchaser, one peck, 
$1.25; one bushel, $3.50; barr el, $8.00. 


Royal Horticultural Society, to Adirondack and Matchless, two varieties first offered by us; also 


STANDARD VARIETIES OF POTATOES AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Having a surplus stock of the following 


AMERICAN MAGNUM 
EARLY GOODRICH 
ADIRONDACK ........ 
SILVER SKIN .... 
BLISS’S IMPROVED PEACHBLOW. 
SDPA TRUCKS cs e22 ost Some. cs 


For a full description of e¢ wh ‘variety, 
applicants. 


send for our POTATO CATALOGUE, which contains much useful matter upon their cultivation. 


varieties, we offer them at the folowing REDUCED PRICES; 


Barrel. 
.00 | EARLY OHIO. 
00 | CLIMAX ..- ares 


Bushel. 


1.00 5.00 | MATCHLES 

1.00 5.00 | MANHATTAN ...-...- 
1.00 5.00 | PRIDE OF AMERICA 
1.00 2.25 5.00 | BLISS’S TRIUMPH....-- 


Peck. Bushell. Barrel 
scat e EY nl es TS $1.00 $2.00 $4.50 
SESH AES ee CaS Aare ein = hd 1.75 4.00 

1.00 2.25 5.00 

1.00 2.25 5.00 

1.00 2.25 5.00 
Bsa tae eee nace ce nee Cee 1.00 2.25 5.00 


Mailed FREE to all 


B. K. BL ISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, Ne w-York. 


IT IS A MISTAKE 


pages, of good paper, and a handsome cover. 


WHIEMAN’S Fountain 
Pump for washing Windows, 
PACarriages, etc. Protects buildings 
from fire, "& trees, vines, etc. from 
insects, potato-bugs and canker- 
3 worms. No Dw clling, Country 
Home,or Factory should be with- 
outthe Fountain Pump. 
Send for large illustrated 
Circular. J. A.W hitman, Pat- 
entee aud M’f’r. Providence R.I. 
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BRAZILIAN ORCHIDS. 


Being established in business in the city of Para, I 
am prepared to fill orders for Orchids indigenous to 
the Amazonian Valley, such as Cattleyas, Oncid- 
iums, Stanhopeas, Galendras. Lists and prices on 
application, 


EDWARD &. RAND, Jr. 
Oey: Pia na, Bra “il. 


mi i 


GREENHOUSE AND HOT BED 
—SASHES— 


GLAZED OR UNGLAZED. 
3.0x6 0 1/5 with Oak bar, kept in stock. Also, Doors, 
Windows, Mantels, ete., constantly on hand and made 


to order. 
BRADLEY & CURRIER, 


45 and 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 


to suppose that the cheapest of farmers’ papers is not interesting, original 
and valuable. 
many papers you are now taking, you will find The Farm and Garden different 
from them all,and having more variety init than in any single paper. 
old customs, and will not send a single number unless you want it. 


Some of the ablest writers contribute to it, and no matter how 


Remember that we follow no beaten track, are tied down by no 
We pnblish The Farm and Garden monthly ; it has 16 


We mail single copies tor 5 cents, give three month’s trial aubsecription for 15 
cents, and a year for 50 cents; we take stamps, and we want you to please send now, addressing 


The Farm and Garden, 
at 267 South Fourth Street, deuce 


Berry Baskets and Crates, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Money refundedif don’t suit. Neat, strong, durable. 
All that can be desired, Send for large descriptive 
circulars. ; 

N. D. BATTERSON, 
2-3-4 Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Farmer's Friend 
AND GUIDE. 


A valuable Book of over 200 pages solid Reading 
Matter, from the pens of the best writers of the day, 
devoted to the Interests of Farmers, Stock-Breeders, 
Poultry-Fanciers, Dairymen, Bee-culturists, Garden- 
ers, The Fireside, ete. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, POST- PAID. 


Sold by B. K. BLISS & SONS 
5-6-7 34 Barclay Street, NEsEN ovk. 


Double Tubenonee | 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


A choice consigninent of the above just received, 
which we ofter as follows: 


Lach, Dozen. Hundred. 
Double -.---- -$0.08 $0.75 $4.00 
Pearle 22. 2esn: 0.10 1.00 3.00 


Prices per thousand will be given upon application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


Rauolphs Ha Seed Sower, 


For sowing all kinds of small Gar- 
den Seeds with accuracy and dis- 
patch. It is easily operated by a 
lady or a child of ‘ordinary intelli- 
gence, with a little practice. 

Its cost is trifling compared with 
the advantages resulting from its 
use. The saving in time and seeds 
will undoubtedly repay the outlay 
in the planting of a single week. Its 

construction is so 
fig%Z simple that it is not 
liable to get 
out of order. 
Descriptive 
Circulars 
mailed to all 
applicants. 
Price, $1.25 
each. Sent 
bymail,post- 
paid, to any 
address, for 
$1.50. A lib- 
eral dis. 
count to 
agents. 


For sale by 
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BLESS’S 


Extra Early Tine Bean. 


Ten to fourteen days earlier than 
any other variety. 

This desirable variety was first introduced by us in 
1878, and has since been thoroughly tested in all parts 
| of the country, and has proved to be ten to fourteen 
| days earlier than the ordinary variety,—grown along- 
side of them,—and fully equal in productiv eness and 
quality. For this reason it can be strongly recom- 
| mended for cultivation in the Northern States, where 
| the old variety cannot be grown. 

i pint packets, 15 cents; pint, 55 cents; 
$1.00, by mail, post-paid. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


5 34 Barelay Street, New-York. 


GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
2 years old, $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
On account of their size, cannot be sent by mail. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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RUHLMANN’S WHEEL HOE 


!s the Best, Simplest, and Most Perfect Weeder in use. 


It will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. 
Embraces all points requisite tomake a capital tool. The 
Handles can be raised to suit. Knife Blades set to any | 
pitch, and from 7 to 16 inches in width, and when in 
working order is firm and strong, with nothing to become 
loose or shaky. Thisimplement has not only given entire 
satisfaction, but is pronounced unequaled by all who 
have given ita fair trial. For the interest of all we can 
safely say that no one will ever regret having given ita 
thorough trial. For Onions, Carrots, Beets, and all 
Garden Crops, it has no equal. It has, in ashort time, 
become the leading Toolin this and other countries. To 
show our confidence in this excellent tool, we will refund 
* price paidif satisfaction is not given with its work—pur- 
chaser paying freight to and from. Leading Gardeners 
and Seed Growers all use it, and would not do without | 
it. For sale by the following: 


Uh UF: Sullivan Eng. N.Y. B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York City; 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.; Crosman Bros., Rochester, 
N. Y.; J. CG. Vaughn, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Simmers, Toronto, Ont. ; Chase Bros., Rochester, N. Y.: D, Landreth 
& Sons, R. Buist, Philadelphia, and many others. 
Price, boxed, $5.50. 


Manitfactured by E. RUHLMANN, Lockport, N. Y. 


THE PLANET JR. GOODS. 


In preparing our new goods for 1882, we have added to our list a 
number of ingenious and successfull GARDEN TOOLS, so proven 
by numerous tests this vear. Weare: lso getting ready a much larger 
and more complete descriptive catalogue than any we have heretofore > 
¥.issued. This will be full of valuable information to every one who tills -S 
ee— the soil for profit, and will be mailed free to all who apply now to 


WARREN HOE. | 


It is pertectly adapted for Field, Nursery, or Garden. Is superior 
to any other hoe at all work for which a hoe is intended, such as Pul- 
verizing, Planting, Hilling, Weeding, Scraping, Chopping out, ete. | 
They are made of Solid Cast Steel, with Trowel temper, and warranted 
not to break with fair usage. No farmer or gardener can afford to do 
_ Without them, and spend their time and strepeth on the old hoe, You 
may not like the looks of them at first, they being so different from the 
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# hoe we have been using for thirty years; but use it until you become 
accustomed to it, and twice its cost will not get you to do without. 

It has two sharp edges on either side, extending to the point, aking 
a cutting surface of 16 to 18 inches. 

Has a draw cut on the principle of a scythe, or as you would hold 
your knife or any cutting tool, and cuts to the best advantage. 

Will scour in any soil, because it has curves like the mold-board of 
a steel plow. 

Cannot well break, as central ridge is great support. 

Prices, No. 1, Ladies’ and Garden Hoe, $1.00 each; No. 2, Garden 
and Field Hoe, $1.25 each ; No. 3, Field Hoe, $1.25 each. | 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay St New-York. 


LEWIS’S COMBINATION FORCE PUMP 


Makes Three Machines. Is the Best Pump in 
the World. 


Another New Improvementis 
Lewis's Patent Spray <Attaech- COMBINATION EORCE PU MP. =9 
4 eS 


ment; can change from solid 


stream to spray instantly. 


_Dow’t Fail to Read this 
Splendid Offer: I will senda 


NATOR. 


any express station in the U. 8. 
Regular retail price $6.00. Weight, 44 lbs. 
inches. 

I also manufacture, separate, the 


or Canadas for $5.50. 


Length, 32 
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CUTS’ BORDER SHOW 
‘The THREE-CO:-MBIENATION 

IT challenge the world for its equal. Can do from 3 to 5 


acres per day. One pound of Paris Green will give an acre three separate dressings. For syringing Sruit 
trees infected with insects of any kind it stands unrivaled. Send for Illustrated Cirewar, Price List, and 
Terms to Agents, ete. I give the names and addresses of many of my agents who make from $10 to $30 in a 
single day ; also a long list of my customers, each of whom have bought from $50 to $2,000 worth of these 
goods in from 1 to 3 weeks’ time. You can make trom $10 to 320 per day. Agents wanted every where. 


P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


Price—post-paid—Zine, $1.25; Polished Brass, $1.75. Over 
15,000 sold in seven months. 


4.5 


THE DAVIS LAWN RAKE. 


Made in the Most Thorough Manner, of the Best Material, Best Quality of Spring Steel Teeth. 


A PERFECT IMPLEMENT FOR CLEANING 
LAWNS FROM LEAVES, GRASS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF RUBBISH, AND THE ONLY 
ONE THAT WILL DO IT WITHOU' 
INJURING THE GRASS 
AND Roots. 

Will. level and prepare a garden hed for 
the seed better and quicker than any other 
tool. Will clean a race-track pertectly. 
Just the thing for ladies wishing open-air 
exercise. Aman with one will do the work 
of six or eight men in a superior manner. 
The work is light and easy, as the rake is 
drawn over the ground instead of being 
earried. Landscape gardeners will use no 
other after trying this. Grass will grow 
taster and look much better after being 
combed a few times with the rake. 

It requires many years of great care to 
produce a fine Lawn, which may be in- 
jured, and perhaps ruined, in a short time 
by using common rakes. Price, $1.00. 


Patented December 17, 1878. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


For sale by 


34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
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NEW EARLY TOMATO, 


MAYFLOWER. 


The largest, best, and most prolific early variety in 
cultivation. A premium awarded by the Massachnu- 
setts Horticultural Society in the fall of 1881, as the 
best seedling variety. For full particulars see Febru- 
ary number of THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 25 cents per 
packet; 5 packets, 41, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
3-4 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


New Sunflower, 
““Oscar Wilde.” 


The famous Newport Corsage Sunflower, An en- 
tirely distinef variety, which originated with a New- 
port florist. During last season, at this noted water- 
Ine-place, hundreds were worn daily by the ladies as 
corsage flowers. The plant is dwarf and pyramidal 
in form, flowers are small withjet black center, str- 
rounded with an overlapping row of broad, deep, golden 
yellow petals, and are produced in the greatest abun- 
dance from June until killed by frost. Its small, com- 
pact growth, and great profusion of bloom, make ita 
most desirable bedding plant, either as a single speci- 
men orin masses. Packets of 25 seeds each, 25 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New-York. 


A New Early Sweet Potato. 
EARLY GOLDEN. 

This variety originated in Virginia a few years since, 
with an old cultivator of the Sweet Potato. It is a 
sportof the old EARLY RED, but said to be far superior 
to that variety in earliness, productiveness, color, and 
quality. Slips planted May 10th produced tubers 
large cnough for the market July 25th. On account 
of its early maturity, it is believed to be better adapted 
for cultivation in the Northern States than any other 
variety. In shape they are somewhat shorter than 
the ordinary varieties, of rolden yellow color, cook 
very dry, and are of superior flavor. Another valuable 
consideration in favor of this variety is that they 
will grow on quite ordinary soil, with but a slight coat 
of manure, and yielded a large crop the past season 
upon land that would not grow above fifteen bushels 
of corn to the acre. In good soil they will produce 
many specimens weighing three to five pounds each. 

We first offered this variety in Spring of 1880, and 
have received many fayorable notices from those who 
have tested it. It matured its crop as far north as 
Canada. Specimens have been exhibited weighing 
six pounds. 

Price of slips, with directions for planting, by mail, 
post-paid, 50 cents per dozen; $1.00 for fifty ; 31.75 


per hundred. By express, at purchaser's expense, 
$1.25 per hundred; $10.00 per thousand. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay St., New-York. 


STRAWBERRY. 
The finest in the Country. 


BIDWELL 
E. P. ROE 


free. Address 


Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. E. P, ROE. 


has the largest and finest stock 
in the country, which he offers 
at very low rates. Catalogue 


HALE A MILLION — teat 
WEET POTATO PLANTS 
Also Cabbage and Celery Plants in large supply. 
All Plants packed with extreme care, 
Circular, with prices, free. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR 


Corn, Fodder Corn, Tobacco, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Buchw heey Turnips, Hui anian Grass, Millet, ete. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 
158 Front Street, New-York. 


Send postal for descriptive pamphlet. Every bag plainly branded and a tag attached, giving full analysis and directions for use, ete. 
One or more bags sold at ton rate—delivered free on board of boat or cars at New-York. Terms cash. Money may be sent by post-office order or 
registered letter, at our risk. 


Price per bag (200 Ibs. ). Price per bag (200 Ibs. ak 
The Map JOM Manure scccccasscesscaseccsecisesecs ansces See ieee eae eee et $5.00 | The Mapes Turnip Manure (“ A” Br, BG a oan ao conc oe 
The M¢ orn Fodder Manure “4-70 | The Mapes Hungarian Grass Manure (“Complete manure for light soils’’) - E70 
The M: ‘Yobacco Manure. .--- 5.40 | The Mapes Ammoniated Dissolved Bone, for drilling eae hook 
The Mar Cabbage and Caulifloy re - 4.90 | The Mapes Pure Ground Bone, “FineiGround 222..- 02-222 eee ¢ 
The Mapes Buckwheat Manure GeAe Brand). .20 | 


Full stock of No. A Peruvian Guano, Chemicals, ete. 


5 greene of the above special crop manures may be ede fy hoed crops at any hoeing or cultivation of the soil. 


THE DAISY LAWN MOWER. 


The Best, Simplest in Construction, 
Finest Finish, 

Handsomestand most Durable Side- | 

Wheel Mower in the Market. 


Interchangeable in all its parts. Every Machine uncondi- 
tionally Warranted. It has an adjustable vibrating handle, 
and is perfectly adapted for cutting Terraces, Slopes, and 
every variety of Lawn. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. ae S Colossal Raspberry 


Send for catalogue to HEAD-QUARTERS. 
PAGE, FARGO & CO. THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
New-York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. SOUHEGAN, CUTHBERT, LOST RUBIES. 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CoO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cleveland. oe 000 puaplus Oe ares ResPponye soe Oe 
chromo 0 anchester Strawberry and 32-page In 
MACOMBER, BIGELOW & DOWSE, structor and Catalogue, 27 engravings; also, sample 
Boston. copy of Green’s Fruit Grower (all free). 

HUNTINGTON, HOPKINS & CO. Address, CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor, 

San Francisco and Sacramento. 4 _Rochester, N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWERS, - 


Received HIGHEST AWARD at the Centennial Exposition. 


Features for the Season of 1882. 


Lightest in Weight, 
Lightest in Draft, 
Simplest in Construction, 
Most Durable, and 
The Best. 


USED ON PRINCIPAL PARKS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In competition with other Mowers have always carried off the Prize. 
Hand Mowers, 8 to 20 inch. 


OUR HORSE MOWER 


IS CONCEDED BY ALL TO BE THE BEST ONE MADE. 


Sizes, 25 to 4o inch. 


All our Mowers are fully warranted. A trial is solicited. 
Full directions for setting-up, adjusting, and using accom- 
pany each Mower. , 

For catalogues and prices, address 


~~ Chadborn & Coldwell Mfg. Co. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New York, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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HORTICULTURAL THEORIES. 


A few months ago, when foreign Potatoes 
were strongly recommended for seed here, 
we stated our experience with them, which 
showed that imported Potatoes are generally 
inferior to home-grown ones. Our remarks 
were extensively copied and variously com- 
mented upon, but why any one should eall 
those results of our experiments ‘‘untested 
theories” is more than we can comprehend, 
especially as we stated plainly that ‘‘we do 
not attempt to causes,” but 
simply state the facts. 

Subsequent events, however, have shown 
that we are not alone in our preference for 
American Potatoes, the people at large have 
pronounced in their favor, and have repudi- 
ated the foreign stock. Thousands of bushels 
are now rotting at our wharves for want of 
buyers, poisoning the air to such a degree 
that the Board of Health is taking measures 
for their removal, while home-grown Pota- 
toes sell readily at from four to five dollars 
per barrel. 

“Tt is not likely that the experiment of 
importing Potatoes will be repeated,” says 
the Rural New-Yorker of this week. ‘‘One 
who has been used to American Early Rose 
and Peachblow will never hanker after Scotch 
Champion’s, with their ungainly appearance 
and their flat, insipid flavor, or rather want 
of flavor.” 

Even English testimony is in favor of our 
Potatoes. A correspondent of The Gardener’s 
Chronicle, of May 6th, writes: ‘‘It is a desir- 
able thing to have Potatoes as good in May 
as in autumn, and having a few large tubers 
of American Matchless left after planting 
was over, I cooked them to test the quality, 
and found they dished up as white, dry, 
and mealy as a good Regent would be at 
Christmas, and far better than any Regent 
would be now. That an American-raised 
Potato should have such first-rate table qual- 
ity shows that trans-Atlantic raisers are 
reaching a higher level, and are now giving 
us kinds worth eating.” 

We may say in this connection that we 
have not the slightest intention to force upon 
our readers any ‘‘pet theories” of ours. In 
fact we, nor any progressive horticulturist, 
have any theories the disproval of which 
would not give us as much gratification as 


explain the 
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their establishment, when verified by facts. 
Every thinking man forms some theories, 
based upon the results of his experience and 
the facts within his observation. New facts 
may modify his theories, but he does not care 
a snap how roughly they are shaken as long 
as truth remains triumphant. 

This decrying of ‘‘theories” as something 
antagonistic to practice, is one of the great- 
est hindrances to progress. The farmer who 
after planting part of his Corn the middle of 
April, and the other the middle of May, finds 
that the latter gave the best yield, accepts as 
a fact that May is a better season for plant- 
ing Corn than April, and forms a theory 
accordingly. Only a dunce has no theories. 
Let us have facts, and the theories will take 
care of themselves. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is a reliable monthly 
guide for all interested in fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables.—Elkland Journal. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, published by B. K. 
Bliss & Sons, N. Y., comes each month handsomer 
than before, and ranks with the best of its class. 
—Farm and Garden. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is a monthly devoted, 
as its name suggests, to the cultivation of the 
garden. Those who take pleasure in work of 
this kind will find it a help in making it both 
profitable and enjoyable.—Pitisburgh Christian 
Advocate. 


Every one who owns a garden should have THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, as it tells all about how to 
raise small fruits and vegetables, how to make 
and preserve a lawn, and it will be a great help 
to the cultivator and lover of flowers. It is worth 
four times the money.— Warwick Advertiser. 


THE AMPRICAN GARDEN, an illustrated journal 
devoted to the gardening interests of Ainerica, is 
a valuable publication, and shows ability in its 
editorial columns, and contains many fine illus- 
trations. Such a journal cannot fail to prove 
both interesting and beneficial to all who devote 
any attention to the subject of gardening.— 
Williamsport Gazette. 


FOR FIETY-CENTS 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


Will be sent from now to the end of the year. 


Ask your neighbor to give it a trial. 


[JUNE, 


THE POTATO BEETLE AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION, 
The Potato Beetle was first discovered in 
the mountains of Colorado, where it fed on 
some wild species of Solanwn—the genus to | 


their bright color and being in clusters, can 
be readily seen and removed by turning up 
the foliage with a pole or a hoe-handle, and 
pinching off the leaves bearing clusters of 


eggs. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Many tillers of the soil entertain the idea 
that the only object of cultivation is the kill- 


ing of weeds, while in reality a good gardener | 


should have no weeds to kill. Weeds should 


serve him only as reminders of his remiss- | 


ness in cultivating his crops at the proper 
time. The principal object in stirring the 
ground is to keep the soil light and loose, 
that air and moisture may penetrate it and 
that the roots may spread easier in search for 
their necessary food. we 
Early Cultivation is, therefore, an impor- 
tant means of success. 
should be cultivated, and the entire surface 


of the ground around them stirred and loos- | 


ened as soon as the rows become visible, 


whether there are any weeds to be seen or 


not. There are enough of them in the ground 
just ready to push forth, and this early culti- 
vating prevents them from making much 
further progress. The early cultivation of 
slow-germinating vegetables is considerably 


‘the drills. These do not interfere in the 
least, and grow so quickly that the rows 
become plainly marked before the other 
seeds have sprouted. 

Rakes are used too little in the garden. <A 
narrow steel rake or a six-tined prong-hoe 
are far more efficient implements for stirring 


the soil around small plants, and easier | 


handled, than a common hoe. 
Asparagus should not be cut later than the 
middle of June, after which time the bed 


should be well cleaned and cultivated, and | 


left to itself for the remainder of the season. 
There is no surer way of killing an Aspara- 
gus bed than to keep on cutting all summer. 
We know of some who have succeeded admir- 
ably in this way. 

Rhubarb is generally not much used after 


berries begin to ripen, and goes to waste. It | 


may easily be preserved, however, by paring 
and cutting the stalks in small pieces as for 


stewing, and then stringing and drying them 
They may then be used, at any | 


like Apples. 
. time, for pies and other purposes, and are 
almost as good as fresh stalks. They may also 
be stewed and preserved in jars like fruits. 
The flower-stalks, although ornamental, 
should be cut off whenever they appear. 

Okra is one of our undeservedly neglected 
vegetables. It is as easily grown as Corn 
and requires about the same treatment. The 
young, unripe pods, which are the part used, 
make delicious soups, not only when fresh, 
but they may be sliced and dried, and used 
the year round for this purpose. 

Sweet Herbs.—Under this name are com- 
prised Sage, Thyme, Summer Savory, Sweet 
Marjoram, and a few others, all of which are 
but rarely found in private gardens, yet they 
are valued and relished for seasoning various 
dishes, and as they may be easily dried and 


preserved the year round, they deserve more | 


general attention. Their cultivation is | 
simple. The seeds are sown in a hot-bed or 


out-doors as early as the season permits, in 
rich mellow soil, lightly covered and watered 
when necessary. The plants have to be 
carefully kept thinned out and clean from 
weeds until they have grown large enough 
for transplanting. 


All growing plants | 


| disgusting. 


which the Potato belongs. The beetle was 


therefore known to entomologists for some | 


time before it became a pest to the farmer. 
When the far West became settled up and 


livelihood were furnished, and also a method 


| of comparatively rapid spreading of the pest. 


It was first observed as injurious to the 
Potato-crop in 1859, since which time the 
Beetle has established himself throughout 
Potato-growing regions of the United States 
and the Canadas. 


HABITS OF THE BEETLE. 

The pest in question is so familiar to many, 
if not to most, of those who will read this 
article, that a brief description will suffice. 
The beetle is about half an inch in length, 


tinct black lines, with a yellow background, 


on the upper surface of the wing-covers; in | 
| fact, the specific name is given in this pecu- 
facilitated by sowing a few Radish seeds in | 


liarity, namely: [Doryphora] decemlineata. 


| The whole name, when put in English, reads: 


“The Ten-lined Spearman.” 
The beetles, or perfect insects, come from 


| the ground in early spring, afact well known to 


many Potato-growers, who have found them, 
as it has been remarked, ‘‘ standing around 


Potato-plants to show themselves above 
ground.” JI have many times removed the 
breaking crust over a hill of plants and 
found as many as seventeen full-grown beetles 
that had reached their feeding-ground thus 
early in the life of the Potato-plant. The 
eges are laid soon after the beetles come from 
the ground. They are oval, of a dark orange 
color, and are deposited in patches of ten to 
forty on the under side of the Potato-leaves, 
a single beetle laying from 500 to 700 eggs. 


in about a week after the laying of the eggs. 
The ‘‘ worms” are of a reddish color, with 
double rows of dark spots along their sides. 


in considerable numbers will soon strip a 
Potato-field of its foliage. As the worms in- 
crease in size they are yellowish, plump, and 
In three weeks they go into the 
earth and change into the inactive or pupa 
state, in which they remain for two weeks, 
and come out the perfect insects or beetles. 
There are three broods; the last one ap- 
pears late in the fall, and the larve enter the 


soil and remain there until the following | 


spring. 
The mischief is principally done by the 
insect when in the grub state, although the 


| beetles are large eaters. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE PEST. 


This is the most important part of the 
treatment of the Potato Beetle. Itis clear 
that if all the beetles could be destroyed in 
the spring as they issue from the grub there 
would be very little further trouble. Any 
means of killing off the first brood is there- 
fore of importance, such as brushing them 
from the vines, and burning, poisoning, ete. 
In the second place, if the eggs are sought 
for and destroyed, the trouble of the season 
will be nipped in the bud. The eggs, from 


| is preferred by some growers. 
and is easily recognized by the ten dis- | 


| more uniform quality. 


Experience—and a sad one—has taught 
that the most satisfactory method of destroy- 


| ing the Potato pest is by applying poison to 
| the vines. 
the Potato was cultivated near the native | 
haunts of the insect, the means for an easy | 


Paris green has served well in | 
this capacity for a number of years. It isan 
arsenite of copper, a deadly poison, and well 
adapted as an insecticide. The methods of 
using the Paris green are numerous, but are 
naturally divided into the dry and the wet 
application. When used in the dry state it 
needs to be mixed with thirty to fifty times 
its bulk of flour or plaster. The dusting 
should be done when the dew is on, or just 
after a rain, that the poison may be held by 
the wet leaves. The number of dusters and 
sifters that have been devised is large, some 


| patented and others not. 


The wet method of applying the ‘“ green” 
The poison is 
mixed with water, one tablespoonful to a ten- 
quart pail of water. The powder is not. sol- 
uble in water, but simply mixes in it, and 
quickly settles to the bottom of the vessel, 
unless the water is freqently stirred. A large 
watering-pot with a fine rose may be used for 
sprinkling the poison. If the crop is a large 
one, it will probably pay to have one of the 
patent poison sprinklers or ‘‘spray machines,” 


| by means of which a large area can be cov- 
_ ered in a short time. 
the hills watching and waiting for the young 


The London Purple is now much used as a 
poison for the Potato Beetle. It is also an 


| arsenic compound, and is a by-product, or a 


‘‘yefuse” left in the manufacture of dyes. 
The Paris green is more costly, and on ac- 
count of its expensiveness is much adulter- 
ated. The London Purple is, therefore, of 
Its color and ease of 
mixing with water also make it equal if not 
superior to Paris green. Experience teaches 


| that the liquid mixture should consist of one 


_ pound of the “Purple” to a hundred gallons 
The grub, ‘‘ worm,” or larva state is reached | 


of water. All that has been said as to the 


| methods of application of Paris green apply 


with equal force in case London Purple is 


| employed. 
They eat with great rapidity, and if present | 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


These two substances are deadly poisons, 
and must be considered as such, and should 
be used and preserved with the greatest care. 
There is danger from inhaling the dust when 
applied in the dry way. The greatest care 
should be exercised in storing the poison that 
it be put where it will be out of harm’s way. 

Dr. Byron D. HausTep. 


[The greatest danger in the use of Paris 
green or London purple is while handling 
these poisons in the pure state, when mixing 


| them with plaster or flour or water, and 


unless a separate, secure room can be de- 
voted to the mixing and storing, one feels 
never safe while the ‘‘stuff” is about the 
place. ‘‘ Hammond’s Slug Shot” is free from 
this objection at least, as itis prepared ready 
for use, and, unless handled with reckless 
carelessness, may be used without danger. 
The extreme fineness of the plaster used in 
its preparation adds considerably to its fer- 


tilizing value. We have tried this prepara- 


_ tion repeatedly during the past few years, 


and were so well pleased with it that last 
summer we used it exclusively on ten acres 
of Potatoes.—ED. | 
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GROWING PICKLES. 

Without entering on the discussion of the 
sanitary view of the Cucumber question, it 
seems evident that people will have Cucum- 
bers, for the pickle crop of the State of 
New York alone amounts annually to about 
200,000,000, more than half of which are 
grown on Long Island and in Westchester 
County. 

Those who make pickle-growing a regular 
part of their crop rotations~and there are 
thousands of farmers who derive their prin- 
cipal income from this source—rarely plant 
their seed before the middle of June and not 
later than the fourth of July, preferably be- 
tween the twentieth and twenty-fifth of June. 
Planted at this time, the vines come into 
bearing in August and September, deriving 


the benefit of the cooler and damper nights | 


of late summer—important elements to their 
productiveness. Moreover, the season of the 
“striped bug,” that deadliest enemy of the 
whole Cucumber and Melon family, is then 
already past, so that there is no danger to 
be feared from its depre- 
dations. 

The Cucumber requires 
a great deal of moisture 
during its growth, there- 
fore a naturally moist, yet 
not too heavy, soilis most © 
favorable. A drained 
swamp - meadow with 
mucky top-soil is, other 
conditions being equal, 
most desirable for pickles. 

The growth and bear- 
ing season of the Cucum- 
ber plant is completed in 
so short a time—not over 
ten weeks from thé sow- 
ing of the seed to the last 
picking —that it of 
great importance to pro- 
vide all conditions favor- 
able to a vigorous and 
uninterrupted growth. 
It is hopeless to expect 
a profitable crop from 
ground that is not thor- 
oughly plowed and mel- 
lowed. The generally pur- 
sued plan of planting is, 
after the last harrowing, to furrow the ground 
five feet apart each way. At every crossing 
of these furrows a shovelful of fine, decom- 
posed yard-manure is dropped, mixed with 
about an equal quantity of soil, leveled and 
lightiy packed down. About ten seeds are 
then dropped on these hills, covered with an 
inch of soil, and firmly pressed upon with the 
blade of the hoe. 

If the ground is moist, or showers occur 
soon, the seeds will sprout in four or five 
days. As soon as the rows become plainly 
visible, a horse cuitivator is used in both 
directions, repeating the operation once a 
week until the vines become too large. When 
the vines are three or four inches high, a 
thorough hand-hoeing should be given, pull- 
ing out all weeds, hilling up lightly, and 


is 


removing all but the four strongest plants | 


from each hill. 

As.soon as Cucumbers of marketable size 
appear, picking should commence, as these 
first ones, if left too long, exhaust a great 
deal of the strength of the vines. Where 
sufficient help can be secured for daily pick- 
ings, and if properly cared for, near a ready 


market, pickles are among the most profit- 
able crops a farmer can raise. 

The principal hinderance to the more gen- 
eral cultivation of pickles has been, until 
within a few years, the large quantities of 
yard-manure which were supposed to be in- 


dispensable to their culture—the entire yard 


product being often applied to the “‘ pickle 
patch,” to the detriment of the remaining 
land. The practice of extensive growers has 
proved, however, that as good results may 
be obtained from commercial fertilizers, 
either alone or in connection with stable 
manure, and at considerably less 
Mapes’s Complete Manures and similar fer- 
tilizers are successfully used for growing 
Cucumbers and Melons near this city. 

The selection of the most suitable vari- 


cost. 


eties is, as in other specialties, of great im- | 


portance. The annexed engraving gives a 
clear representation of the principal .vari- 
eties for pickling as well as table use. 

Green Prolific (No. 1) is, without excep- 
tion, the best variety for pickling. It is 


English Frame Cucumbers, of which No. 6 
is the type, have never gained much favor 
here, although highly prized in England. 


| They are not suited for out-door culture, and 


except as curiosities have nothing to recom- 
mend them in preference to some of the 
above varieties. 


EXPERIENCES WITH PEAS, 


How to prolong the bearing season of Peas, 
as much as possible, has always been a prob- 
lem, the solution of which is of great import 
to every one who cultivates a garden, and the 
experience of Mr. H. J. Seymour, Madison 
Co., New-York, in this regard. deserves 
special consideration at this season. 

Mr. Seymour writes: ‘‘ While hoeing, last 
summer, my Little Gem Peas, growing on rich, 
mucky land, between Strawberry rows four 
feet apart, I noticed that some of the plants 
had more than one bearing stalk. The ques- 
tion occurred to me why all could not have 
several stalks, and, of course, more pods, 
provided the land was rich 
enough and there was 
room enough between 


‘them for air and sunshine. 


YOM OMBERGERL 
VARIETIES OF CUCUMBERS. 


more productive than any other kind, regu- 
larly and uniformly shaped, producing hardly 
any overgrown and ill-shaped ones. 

Early Cluster, or Short Green, is also exten- 
sively grown for pickles, and was, before the 
introduction of the preceding one, the lead- 
ing pickling variety. It is very productive, 


| but, on account of its tendency to grow too 


short and round, is losing in favor. 
Long Green (No. 2) is of fine appearance, 


| long and slender, but not very prolific. 


Eariy Frame (No. 3) differs but little from 
Cluster; is perhaps somewhat earlier. 

Early Russian (No. 4). Short, oval, smooth, 
growing in dense clusters around the stem. 
This is the earliest out-door variety, and on 
this account desirable for early table use. 

Arlington, or Improved White Spine (No 5). 
This is the best and most handsome table 
variety we have ever grown. It is exten- 
sively raised for early forcing near Boston, 


and in the South for the supply of northern | 


markets. The skin of the small Cucumber 
is rather too tender for a market pickle, but 
for that reason, and on account of its attract- 
ive appearance, very desirable for home use. 


| eent., but also in the 


Then came the thought of 
what I had heard and read 
about shortening-in plants 
to make them more stocky 
and fruitful, and of the 
practicability of a simi- 
lar treatment for Peas. 
It was already late in the 
season, the first blossoms 
just showing themselves 
in most cases, yet the ex- 
periment was worth try- 
ing, and as I had an aere 
of these Peas it could not 
amount to much if I did 
injure a few plants. Sol 
counted off just six hun- 
dred plants on one row, 
stuck a stake firmly in the 
ground, and pinched re- 
ineh or 
more, blossoms and all, 


morselessly an 


from the top of every one 
of these plants. Then I 
counted hundred 
plants on the row next to this, and drove a 
stake, without disturbing the plants. 

‘Twatched the decapitated vines with much 
interest, and sure enough new branches came 
out abundantly near the ground and from the 
axils of the leaves. They finally budded, 
blossomed, and fruited abundantly 
than their neighbors, although about 
week later. None of the Peas were picked, 
the entire crop being saved for seed. They 
were thrashed, winnowed, and carefully meas- 
ured separately on the 22d of August, with 
the following result: The six hundred headed- 
off plants yielded Jive plump quarts, while the 
six hundred unpruned ones, in the adjoining 
row, yielded four scant quarts.” 


six 


more 


a 


The practical value of this shortening-in 
of Pea-vines, as appears from this single 
experiment, consists, therefore, not only in an 
increased productiveness of twenty-five per 
the 
period of picking from a single planting. By 
pruning a part of the vines, the harvest of 
these becomes delayed a week, and tnus all 
the advantages may be secured that would 


prolonging of 


' otherwise require two plantings. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


To equalize our fruit crops, and to devise 
means for counterbalancing the general tend- 
ency of fruit-trees to over-produce in alter- 
nate years with intermediate barrenness, has 
always been a matter of much importance 
and frequent investigation among fruit- 
growers. The difference in prices realized 
in bearing years, against those in barren 


years, is often four-fold in favor of the lat- | 


ter. More uniform care and culture of our 
orchards, and other means tending to secure 
more uniform crops, have been recom- 
mended, but none have so far proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

In view of these evident facts, Mr. P. M. 
Augur, State Pomologist of Connecticut, 
offers the following suggestions specially 
with reference to the Apple, which, with a 
prospective heavy crop this year, may lessen 
the production and prove profitable to our 
readers : 

“1st. Top-dress your orchards generously, 
and, where practicable, plow them carefully 
in early spring, thereby securing a fresh, 
abundant growth. While this is highly im- 
portant in giving a new and stronger growth 
to orchard trees, it may not lessen the crop, 
while it would materially increase its value. 
Therefore, 

‘Od, Systematically prune out a consider- 
able portion of the young bearing branches, 
thereby materially reducing the amount of 
bearing fruit-spurs. 
greatly augment the size and quality of the 
fruit without so much exhaustion to the tree, 
and with greater probability for fruit the fol- 
lowing year. Both these operations may, 
however, actually, and probably will, in- 
crease the value of the coming crop. So, 

“3d. Provide an abundance of stools, step- 
ladders, and longer light ladders, and in the 
blooming season commence on orchards of 
young bearing age, by contracting for the 
entire extinction of every blossom, especially 
on Baldwin and other alternate even-year 
bearers. Boys and girls of twelve to sixteen 
years of age may easily do this, and at such 
rates as to make it an object to employ them 
to a considerable: extent.” 

Mr. Augur adds: ‘‘Were this to be re- 
peated every year, it might or might not pay ; 
but the probability is strong that, once 
changed and out of the old ruts, a cycle of 
odd years’ bearing might follow, much to 
the profit of the orchardist ; in fact, the ex- 
periment has in many known cases been 
tried with satisfaction. We would not advise 
this on an old, tangled, unpruned orchard, 
put on such as offer the best results with 
convenient access and least outlay ; neither 
should the practice extend over too much 
ground—we should seek simply to equalize 
our fruit crops; yet, had I twenty acres 
Baldwins or Roxbury Russets, I should have 
little fear of glutting the market should 
they all come into bearing in odd years.” 

Cultivating Around Trees.—To cultivate a 
small circle around the trunk of a tree is 
of no benefit whatever to it, as its feeding- 
roots are not near the stem, but at the ex- 
To benefit an or- 
chard, the entire ground must be cultivated. 


treme ends of its roots. 


These two steps will | 


MARKETING FRUITS. 
CURRANTS. 

The consumption of Currants, both as a 
table fruit and for preserving, increases every 
year. Thousands of gallons of juice are 
pressed out annually by the large preserving 
houses of our city. This juice is so prepared 
that it keeps for many months, and large 
quantities are sold to persons who cannot 


| procure the fruit in season, or do not find it 


convenient ‘to press it out themselves. In 
addition to this, tons upon tons are manu- 
factured into jelly, which finds ready sale for 
faney-cake bakers and confectioners. 

For preserving purposes the old Red Dutch 
Currant is preferred, and many preservers 
will buy no other kinds, while other manu- 


facturers are less particular, and buy what- | 


ever is cheapest. There is but little demand 
from grocers and fruit-dealers for this small 
variety, as for table use only the large 
“Cherry ” and ‘‘ Versailles” find sale. Dealers 
in faney fruits take much pains to procure 
extra large, selected Currants, and good 
prices are realized by those marketing a first- 
class grade. 

The best packages for shipping are baskets 
containing from eight to ten pounds, packed 
in berry erates. Persons shipping from a 
considerable distance find it often more ad- 
vantageous to make cheap temporary crates 
for these baskets than to send berry crates 
which have to be returned. The ordinary 
quart berry-basket answers the purpose very 
well, and, in fact, is preferable to the peach- 
basket, or any other of that size. 

For White Currants there is but a very 
limited demand in the New York market. 
Black Currants, although not in great de- 
mand, sell fairly. These, being more solid 
than the red and white, may be shipped in 
any ordinary box or basket without injury. 

In packing Currants for shipping the bas- 
kets should be well filled, that the fruit 
cannot shake and become damaged during 
transportation. All Currants are sold by 
the pound; the net weight of the baskets or 
boxes they are shipped in should therefore 
be plainly marked on the outside of every 
package. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The culture of the Gooseberry has not gen- 
erally proved profitable to those engaged in 
it, and the principal cause of failure was in 
the production of inferior fruit, of which 
such large quantities have been thrust upon 
the market that they could not be sold at 
any price. They were so small that the 
bakers said it would cost more to prepare 
them than they were worth; besides, sugar 
would not sweeten them, In consideration 
of these low prices, it becomes every grower 
to raise the largest and finest he can, and 
get them to market with as little cost as pos- 
sible to save freight and ecartage. I would 
advise the shipping of them in barrels. If 
they are to be detained more than one night 
by the transportation company, ventilate the 
barrels so they will not sweat. It is my prac- 
tice to keep a number of half-bushel boxes 
on hand, such as Huckleberries are shipped 
in, and, on their arrival, to empty them into 
Owing to the smaller quantity 
these boxes contain, and their convenience 
for carrying, they sell more readily than in 
any other style of package. The large vari- 
eties usually sell from $3 to $4 per bushel, 
while the medium size are selling for $2 and 


these boxes. 


less. The demand for extra large Goose- 
berries is always good, especially among for- 
eigners, with whom they are a favorite fruit, 
but the small, green, sour berries can often 
not be given away. C. W. IDELL, 


DO NOT WASTE BONES. 


The bones of fish, bones of fowls, the large 
and small pieces of bones which are pur- 
chased with beef-steak and mutton, con- 
stitute the very best food for fruit-trees and 
Grape-vines, if the fragments are only placed 
where the roots can lay hold of them. In- 
stead of allowing pieces of bone to be cast 
into the back-yard, as food for stray dogs 
and strange cats, domestics should be di- 
rected to deposit every thing of the sort in a 
small tub provided with a lid. As soon as 
only a few pounds have accumulated, we 
take the tub to some Grape-vine or fruit-tree, 
dig a hole, three or more feet long, a foot or 
two wide, and not less than a foot deep, into 
which the bones are dumped, spread over the 
bottom of the excavation, and covered with 
the soil. The more the fragments can be 
spread around, the better. But they should 
be buried so deep that a plow or spade will 
not reach them. The roots of growing vines 
or fruit-trees will soon find the valuable 
mine of rich fertility, and will feed on the 
elements that will greatly promote the 
growth of strong and healthy wood, and the 
development of fair and luscious fruit. 

Many horticulturists and farmers purchase 
bone-dust, costing not less than two cents 
per pound, simply to enrich the soil around 
and beneath their trees and vines. Frag- 
ments of bones are just as valuable as 
ground-bone, although their elements of fer- 
tility will not be found available in so short 
a time as if the large pieces were reduced to 
small atoms. Nevertheless, if large bones 
be buried three or four feet from a grape- 
vine, the countless numbers of mouths at the 
ends of roots will soon dissolve, take up, and 
appropriate every particle. When cast out 
of the kitchen door, bones are like a nui- 
sance; whereas, if properly buried, they 
become a source of valuable fertility. Let 
every person who owns a Grape-vine or fruit- 
tree save all the bones that pass through the 
kitchen, and bury them where such worth- 
less material will be turned to some profit. 

Si Bis 


SPRING SET PLANTS. 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Grape-vines, and 
fruit-bearing plants and trees of any kind, 
should have all flower-buds pinched off, and 
under no consideration be allowed to bear 
the same year they were planted. We know 
well from experience, that the temptation to 
see the fruit of the plants we have set out 
so carefully and watched so anxiously, as 
soon as possible, is very great, yet our wishes 
cannot be gratified without serious and often 
fatal injury to the object of our care. A plant 
must have acquired sufficient roots and body 
before it can propagate itself. This early 
fruiting of newly-set plants is in itself a sign 
of weakness which should be guarded against 
as we would guard a precocious child from 
over-exertion. : 

Water should be given only when the soil 
is dry to the depth of several inches. Keep- 
ing the ground constantly wet before the 
plants have become established causes their 
roots to rot, 
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BLACKBERRIES, 

The Blackberry, as a garden fruit, may be 
said to date from the introduction of the New 
Rochelle or Lawton. 
most people in city, town, or country, de- 
pended entirely for their supply upon the 
product of wild plants indigenous to most 
sections of our county. Both the trailing 
Dewberry and high bush varieties were gen- 
erally regarded as a nuisance by good culti- 
vators, and any attentions bestowed on them 
were for their destruction; so that when the 
large and attractive fruit of the New Rochelle 
appeared in our markets, and cultivation of 
the plants was suggested, it was regarded by 
a great many people as an in- : 
novation not to be tolerated. * 
And yet it required but a few 
years for those who had de- 
voted so much time and labor 
to their destruction to change 
tactics, and plant and culti- 
vate ten times more plants 
than they ever destroyed, and 
found profit in so doing. 

Since the introduction of the 
New Rochelle, the Blackberry 
grew in favor as a garden 
fruit, and the Dorchester and 
New Rochelle had the field 
almost entirely to themselves 
till 1865, when the Kittatinny 
and Wilson’s Early were intro- 
duced and rapidly superseded 
the first. The advent of these 
kinds met with such favor that 
a number of others sprung up, 
mushroom-like, to contend for 
the supremacy ; but they were 
short-lived, the Kittatinny and 
Wilson reaching a preéminent 
position all over the country, 
the latter succeeding best in 
sandy or light soils, the for- 
mer generally everywhere, save 
where attacked by the yellow, 
orange - colored Raspberry 
Rust, Uredo Rubrorwn. 

This fungus has proved so 
fatal to the Kittatinny in some 
sections as to destroy whole 
plantations; and while it is 
still the highest in quality and 
esteem of any other, and is 
recommended for cultivation 
in twenty-six States, and re- 
garded as of great superiority 
and value in ten of. them by 
the American Pomologieal So- 
ciety, still fruit-growers are on 
the alert to find a variety ap- 
proaching it in hardiness and 
quality and resisting the at- 
tack of this fungus. 

The ‘‘Snyder” and ‘‘ Taylor” are the most 
prominent ones now claiming attention; but 
their friends admit they are deficient in size, 
and some suggest high culture and severe 
pruning as a remedy. The fungus above 
named troubled my plants to some extent 
some years ago, but lately [have not had a 
ease of it; and as long as I can grow the Kit- 
tatinnies exempt from its attack, I shall re- 
quire something well up in the standard of 
quality and size to displace them. I have 
not yet tested the Snyder and Taylor on my 
own grounds, but I had a good opportunity 
the past summer to test the fruit and observe 
their habits, and I confess I saw but little to 


Previous to that period | 


recommend them over the best of our wild 
varieties, save productiveness. 

If the New Rochelle is deserving the repu- 
tation of being treacherous, by appearing ripe 
and black, when in reality it is unripe and 
green, these are equally so, and I have an 
aversion to making faces when eating Black- 
It is a nice job to pick New Roch- 
elles, or even Kittatinnies, that are fit to go 


berries. 


to the table in less than half a day after pick- | 


ing. I know some people are not so sensitive 
as others in this respect; they can eat 
Lemons and Pickles with a 
serene countenance, and smack their lips 


with satisfaction at the feat. 


smiling and 


I never could, 


Wall= 


KITTATINNY BLACKBERRY, 


and a single hard, sour Blackberry spoils the 
whole dish for me. 

I know of but one Blackberry that has so 
little of this acid principle in it that it is pal- 
atable when black, and even before, and that 
is the ‘‘Dorchester.” I have no seruples to 
accept a dish of them, no matter by whom 
picked, and the few plants I still retain were 
literally loaded with fruit last summer. I 
know that in some seasons and localities it is 
not very productive, yet I have had them 
bear fuily if not quite as good a crop as I saw 
on the Snyder or Taylor. Perhaps the severe 
pruning recommended for these by their 
friends would apply as well to the Dorchester, 


| 


producing like results. Whether it would or 
not, wherever the Dorchester succeeds well, 
the grower will have a berry as large as the 
others (as I have seen them), and the satis- 
faction of knowing that he need not hesitate 
to place them on his table and fear his guests 
will ‘‘make faces” at each other when eating 
them. 

Probably the abundance of this fruit in its 
wild condition has prevented any attempts at 
improving it by crossing and breeding new 


| varieties; but if those who have the leisure 


and grounds to experiment in this way were 


| to try, they might produce a berry of the 


size and productiveness of the Kittatinny, 
equal to or surpass it in qual- 
ity, of greater hardiness, and 
divested of thorns. Whoever 
succeeds in this wiil achieve 
a triumph deserving gratitude 
and distinction, and will coin 
for himself a fortune in addi- 
tion. Who will try? 
EK. WILLIAMS. 


THE MULBERRY. 

The increased stimulus which 
the demand for American siiks 
has lately given to silk culture 
has naturally drawn more at 
tention to the cultivation of 
the Mulberry than it has re- 
ceived since the days of the 
collapse of the Morus multi- 
caulis craze, But it is not as 
food for silkworms only that 
the Mulberry deserves to be 
grown more frequently. It 
almost any soil, 
although it prefers a light 


grows in 
sandy, or gravelly loam, and 
makes, when planted singly, 
hand- 
The fruit re- 
sembles a Blackberry, but is 
sweeter, of a peculiar pleas- 
ant aroma, and without hard 


a rapid-growing and 
some lawn tree. 


core. 

The tree is perfectly hardy 
at the North, yet its good quali- 
ties seem not to be appreciated 
here as deservedly as.in the 
Southern States. Our friend, 
E. 8. Quimby, writes from 
Titusville, Florida : 

“Mulberries do splendidly 
here, and will soon be largely 
cultivated. They grow rap- 
idly, and bear when quite 
young. The fruit commences 
to ripen the last of February, 
and continues for months; it 
is relished by everybody, and 
is used fresh, stewed, in pies and puddings, 
and makes, also, a delicious preserve.” 

Downing’s Everbearing is the best and 
most desirable variety. It is propagated by 
cuttings as easily as Currants. 


A Monstrous Bunch or GRAPES. — Mr. 
Roberts, gardener to the Countess of Charle- 
ville, Charleville Forest, Ireland, claims to 
have grown last year the heaviest bunch of 
black Grapes ever recorded. Its weight was 
23 pounds 5 ounces, its length 24 inches, 
and its width shoulders 22% 
inches. The variety was Gros Guillaume. 


across the 
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‘lower parden, 


LILAC. 


Perfume-breathing, joyous flower! 
Lilac, I would sing thy praise; 

Gemmed by spring’s soft trembling shower, 
Sparkling in the sun’s broad rays. 


Like a grateful hymn to heaven, 
Upward thy calm incense floats; 

Night and day to thee ’tis given, 
Praise to pour from myriad throats. 


Praise by acts though not by voices, 
As cool perfume thou dost shed, 

While each hungry breeze rejoices 
O’er the banquet by thee spread. 


To my fancy thou appearest 

Type of friendship, tried and true; 
Homely often, always dearest; 

Old in years, yet ever new. 


Thy soft tints suggest this feeling, 
Mingled blue and rosy red; 

Blue its constancy revealing, 
Red the hue of love, ’tis said. 


And as love is most time jealous, | 
Yellow in thy depths appears, 

Not sufficient to repel us, 

But to waken wholesome fears. 


Flowers! living gems! I greet ye! 
Year by year, with glad surprise, 
My fond heart goes out to meet ye, 
As I gaze with love-tranced eyes. 


But of all your spring-tide beauty, 
Summer glory, autumn sheen, 
To thee I will pledge my duty, | 
‘Lilac! thou shalt be my queen. 
R. F. ., in Gardener's Magazine. | 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Flower-beds in Lawns should be arranged 
more with a view to the general effect than 
to the special culture of a great variety of 
plants. A bed of only one or two harmoniz- | 
ing varieties, placed in a favorable position, | 
is generally more effective than a collection 
of many kinds. A number of small beds 
dotted over and cut out of the lawn seldom | 
give satisfaction; they mar or destroy the 
uniformity and evenness, in which the most 
pleasing feature of a lawn consists. Besides, 
the amount of work necessary to keep small 
beds in neat order—witbout which they be- 
come entirely inadmissible—is very much 
greater than is generally taken into consid- 
eration at planting. It requires but little 
more labor and time to take care of a large 
flower-bed than of one of considerably smaller | 
dimensions. 

Cut Flowers in sufficient abundance to 
keep one’s parlors and living-rooms, at least, 
amply supplied all summer, and enough to 
spare to give to friends and flower missions, 
are to many the most enjoyable part of their 
gardens. Cut flowers are their harvest and 
object of the flower-garden, as berries and 
other fruits are the final aim in the fruit- 
garden. To be able to enjoy the luxury of 
cutting flowers to heart’s content, flowers | 
have to be grown like any other erep, and | 


not in flower-beds, where frequent cutting 
To 


this end plants should be set out in rows, in 


would disturb the general appearance. 


rich, mellow soil, far enough apart to admit 
easy cultivation and the full development | 
of every plant. If no separate ground can 
be devoted for this purpose, any part of the 
kitchen-garden will answer as well. 


| mer, and for brilliance it is unsurpassed. 


BEDDING PLANTS. 
WHAT TO USE, AND HOW TO CARE FOR THEM. 


Annuals can be had for less money than 
bedding plants, but where the latter can be 
afforded they are generally more satisfactory, 
for several reasons. They come into bloom 
earlier and they bloom constantly. They 
are finer in quality and generally superior in 
fragrance to most annuals. For cut flowers 
they are more desirable. 

Our leading florists have put the prices on 
many kinds of bedding plants so low that 
most lovers of choice flowers can afford 
enough for at least one bed. 

The Geranium is our best bedder, all things 
considered. It blooms during the entire sum- 
It 
can be had in all shades of red, in pinks, in 
salmon, and white, and you can suit your 


| own taste about single or double flowers, as 


we have them of both kinds in all the desir- 
able colors. If you want a bed that will 


fairly dazzle the eyes you can do no better | 


than to select Searlet Geraniums. The vari- 
ety with a pale green leaf, edged with pure 


ERE Os 
Sa Te Ee : 


HYBRID VERBENAS, 


white, makes an excellent border for such a 
bed. The pink varieties are magnificent in 
color, and I prefer them to the more brilliant 
scarlet varieties. 

Carnations are most desirable bedders. 
They are beautiful in form and color, frag- 
rant, and profuse in bloom. 

Fuchsias are very fine for bedding, if they 
can be given considerable shade from the 
hot sun. For a northern exposure they are 
excellent. 

The Heliotrope is not as showy as a great 
many other flowers, but it is very beautiful 
for all that, and it is so exquisitely fragrant 
that no garden can be considered complete 
without it. It is unequaled for use in bou- 
quets. What the Mignonette is among annu- 
als the Heliotrope is among bedding plants. 

Lantanas are flowers of the easiest culture, 
and they bloom during the whole season. 
They afford a great variety of color. 

The double Petunia is a magnificent bed- 
der. The variegated kinds are as desirable 
as Dahlias, and much easier of cultivation. 


Verbenas that come from seed seldom have 
the delicacy of texture and brilliancy of color 
of those propagated by florists. If you have 
a low bed that you want to be a showy one, 
cover it with Verbenas. You can select 
nothing finer. They branch rapidly and a 
few plants will soon cover a large bed com- 
pletely. Cut off the clusters as soon as the 
flowers fade, and you will have all the Ver- 
benas you want until frost comes. 

Bowvardias are excellent bedders, and I 
prize them very highly for use in bouquets. 

Roses are always favorite flowers, and 
by using the Tea, Bourbon, Noisette, and 
China varieties you can have them from 
June to November. If I could have but 
one bedding plant, it would be one of these 
Roses, for in it I should be sure of having 
in its highest degree beauty, fragrance, and, 
properly treated, a profusion of flowers. To 
get the best satisfaction from these Roses, 
you must give them a soil a trifle heavier 
than ordinary garden soil,—an admixture of 
clay I have found beneficial where the soil 
had considerable sand in it,—-and they like 
plenty of rich food. I prefer well-rotted 
barn-yard manure to any other stimulant for 
the Rose. I am always careful to go over 
my Rose-bed daily, and cut off all faded 
flowers. As soon as all the buds in a cluster 
have bloomed, I cut back the branch to a 
good, strong bud, and very soon a new shoot 
is put forth which soon gives flowers. This 
cutting-back process must be attended to, if 
you would have plenty of Roses. 

If you want a brilliant bed of ‘‘ foliage 
plants,” use Coleus for the center and Cen- 
taurea for edging. The effect will be finer if 
you use a Canna or two as a center-piece. 


| The contrast between the rich colors of the 


| will give them this treatment. 


Coleus and the gray of the Centaurea is very 
striking. Several species of Achyranthes are 
of easy culture and desirable for ribbon beds. 

There are a good many other kinds of bed- 
ding plants that are well worthy a place in 
any collection, but I would not advise the 
amateur to try too many. In growing annu- 
als and bedders, as in plants for the house 
and conservatory, aim at quality rather than 
quantity. You will always get more enjoy- 
ment out of one good plant than out of half 
a dozen passable ones. 

If you order bedding plants, and they are 
wilted when they arrive, set them, without 
removing them from the moss or paper in 
which they are wrapped, in shallow pans of 
water, moderately warm. They soon revive, 
and you need not lose one in twenty, if you 
If you were 
to put them into the open ground, as soon as 
received, such plants as had become dry, and 
suffered in the journey, would not recover 
their lost vitality for several days, and many 
would perish. If you cannot have a cloudy 
day for transplanting, take the time after 
sunset. Make a little hole in the earth, with 
a small trowel or knife, and place your plant 
in it, disturbing the roots as little as possible. 
Press the soil about it firmly, then give a 
good watering. If the next day proves hot, 
shade the plants. They will soon become es- 
tablished, and they will begin to blossom as 
soon as they get thoroughly to growing. If 
you want plenty of flowers, remove all faded 
ones. If you allowseed to form, you will not 
have as great a quantity of bloom as you can 
secure by removing promptly all flowers past 
their prime. 

Espen E. REXFORD. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


Many of our native plants have for years 
been cultivated in Europe among the choicest 
garden flowers, where it happens frequently 
that American citizens admire their beauty, 
while at home they would consider beneath 
their notice the ‘‘ weeds” growing in mead- 
ows and by the roadside. 

There seems to set in a healthy reaction in 
this respect, however, and an appreciation 
of the beautiful for beauty’s sake. Clumps 
of native Ferns and various wild flowering 
plants, Skunk Cabbage even, with a ball of 
earth carefully wrapped in moss, are daily 
offered for sale in our streets, where they find 
eager admirers and buyers. Many of these, 
we fear, will meet with disappointment, how- 
ever, when these children of the woods, 
deprived of their native elements, refuse to 
thrive in a glazed flower-pot, exposed to the 
purning sun on the window-sill. Yet many of 
these plants succeed admirably under culti- 
-vation, in a city yard even, when some care 
is bestowed upon them; and the following 
communication upon this subject, from our 
esteemed correspondent Mrs. M. F. Pike, 
will be of interest to many of our readers: 

“Tam pleased to notice the good words 
you have for wild flowers. Your remarks on 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS 


were especially interesting to me, as I have 
cultivated it for some time. This beauti- 
ful plant grows in clumps in the boggy 
woods of Long Island, and may be found, 
without much trouble, not far from Brooklyn, 
It may not be so well known that, with 
but little care, it will accommodate itself 
to eultivation more’ easily than most wild 
flowers. I had a clump cut out of the fibrous 
earth—this the Lobelia loves best—without 
touching the roots. The flower-spikes were 
nearly ready to open, and, to my surprise, 
they not only not wilted, but opened brightly 
and seeded. I expected to see no more of 
them, but was delighted to see them come up 
the next spring, and for three seasons since 
they have flourished, and their rich spikes of 
brilliant blossoms are, if possible, finer than 
in their native wilds. The only care they 
receive is a coat of dead leaves in winter. 

“T would also add a good word for the 
greater attention to 


PERENNIALS 

in private gardens, as they give such a 
wealth of bloom before it is possible to 
decorate a plot with Annuals. If judi- 
ciously chosen and mingled with bulbs, 
flowers may be had from the time the frost 
leaves the ground in spring till it returns 
with its scathing breath to lay low the last 
lingering starry Chrysanthemums. 

“My blue, pink, and white Hepaticas, the 
delicate Anemones, Blood-roots, and other 
pets Ihave from time to time transplanted 
to my city home, have already rewarded me 
with their early flowers, and the exquisite 
Violets, blue, striped, yellow, and white, are a 
beautiful sight. When all are in bloom, peep- 
ing out from my Ferns and Lilies of the 
Valiey, I would not change my wild bouquet 
for many a costlier one.’ 

““Now is the time to try the experiment, 
my fair flower-loving sisters. Try it, and 


you will gain as much in health and pleasure | 


for yourselves as you will add beauty to the 
shady side of your gardens by searching for 
Nature’s lovely children in her wild haunts.” 


HOLLYHOCK. 
(Althea rosea.) 

For massive floral effect during late sum- 
mer and autumn, the lately introduced 
choice double varieties of Hollyhocks are 
second to no other class of plants, the Dah- 
lias even not excepted. Flowering at the 


same season, the two plants may be com- 


bined to good advantage, the Hollyhock 
forming an excellent background to a group 
of Dahlias. 

Its stately character, growing five to eight 
feet in height, and its profusion of bloom 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCK. 


and color, make it a most desirable plant for 
extensive grounds, where they may be planted 
so as to produce the most striking effects. 
The wealth of the shades and colors of its 
flowers is almost as varied as in Gladiolus, 
ranging from white and yellow to orange, 
rose, scarlet, carmine, maroon, and dark 
purple, almost black. The flowers are four 
inches and over in diameter, very double, 
and thickly set around the magnificent 
spikes, extending two feet and more. 

The plant is a biennial, and seeds sown at 
any time during summer up.to Septeraber 
will flower profusely the following season. 
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| Squills. 


oF 


The young plants should be protected dur- 


| ing winter, and the following spring be 


transplanted to their blooming quarters. If 
sown during February or March in a hot-bed 
or greenhouse, and afterward transplanted 
to the open ground, they will generally 
bloom the first year. They come pretty true 
from seed, yet, when it is desired to preserve 
very choice sorts, propagation by cutting 
has to be resorted to. For this purpose 
the stalks are cut off about ten inches from 
the ground, immediately after flowering. 
Numerous small shoots or tops will soon 
start, and these are used for cuttings, and 
treated like other soft-wooded plants. 

The Hollyhock and 
although it will grow in any good garden 
soil, to reach perfection it must have a good 
supply of rich manure in the soil, and is 
much benefited by an occasional drenching 
of liquid manure. 


is a gross feeder, 


SIBERIAN SQUILLS. 
(Scilla Sibirica.) 


The Siberian Squill, is the brightest, best, 


| and earliest of all our blue-flowering hardy 
| bulbs. 


A week or two after the first Cro- 
cus blooms appear, the deep blue blossoms 
of the Siberian Squills spring up, and they 
stay with us, advancing in size and bright- 
ness, till the Tulips come. They ripen many 
seeds, and a profusion of self-sown seed- 
lings spring up all around them; in fact, 


they reproduce themselves more numerously 


than any other bulbs I know of. They are 
as hardy as Dandelions, and, next to Cro- 
euses and Snowdrops, among the cheapest 
bulbs in the market. Plant them anywhere 
—in your mixed borders, toward the front 
of your shrubbery clumps, in patches in the 
grass, about the rockery, or wherever else is 
convenient, but, if practicable, somewhere 
where they will not be lifted every year to 
make room for summer plants, as might be 
the case if you planted them in beds which 
you meant to fill with Coleuses and Gerani- 
ums in summer. Plant them four or five 
inches deep, and the richer and deeper your 
soil, the stronger and brighter shall be your 
Wm. FALCONER. 


TIGER FLOWERS. 
( Tigridia.) 

The species cultivated are 7. pavonia and 
T. conchiflora, the first bright orange-red, the 
latter with yellow flowers, both spotted with 
dark purple. They are natives of Mexico, 
and are, next to the Gladiolus, the most 
showy and brilliant summer-flowering bulbs, 
deserving a place ineyery garden. The bulbs 
are tender, and should therefore not be 
planted before the middle of May. They 
succeed best in a rich mellow soil, but do 
well in an ordinary flower border, and should 
be planted about two inches deep. The gor- 


| geous flowers last only one day, but as new 


ones expand daily the clumps are in almost 
continuous bloom. 


Tuberoses.—With good bulbs to begin with, 
there should be no difficulty in raising these 
delightful flowers. They require a deep, rich, 
light soil, and should be planted not less than 
four inches deep, and not before the middle 
of May. If flowers are desired earlier, some 
bulbs should be planted in pots, started in 
the house or hot-bed, and afterward, when 
all danger of frost is over, transplanted into 
the open ground. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, 


By what means can a taste for ornamental 
planting be most effectually promoted is a 
question which every lover of trees and 
beautiful lawns is frequently asking himself. 
Public gardens and parks are, no doubt, 
great means for the education of such tastes, 
but a more effectual way—that every nursery- 
man should have a portion of his grounds 
tastefully laid out and planted with choice 
trees and shrubs —is suggested by Mr. Wm. 
C. Barry, president of the American Nursery- 
man’s Association, in the following: 

These nursery grounds would become in 
a measure schools in their respective local- 
ities, where the public taste would be culti- 
vated and some knowledge of ornamental 
planting be acquired. Many instances of 
this kind, now existing, might be cited. 
They should be, and I trust will soon be, 
more general. 

DRAINAGE. 

One of the first and most important con- 
siderations connected with ornamental plant- 
ing is thorough drainage of the soil. Few 
people are aware of the importance of this 
operation, and many gardens and grounds 
which have been planted at considerable 
expense atford little or no satisfaction, in 
consequence of lack of attention to this im- 
portant work. Planters should understand 
that trees and plants cannot thrive in un- 
drained soil, unless it is naturally dry, which 
is rarely the case. There are many potent 
reasons for drainage, which if properly con- 
sidered would induce planters to devote the 
necessary time and thought to the subject. 
I will refer to some of them briefly. 

Experience has taught those who have 
planted extensively and observed closely, 
that all trees and plants thrive best in a dry, 
The roots of such trees 
strike deeper, the stems grow stronger, and 
the young wood ripens up perfectly before 
the cold season sets in. It is of the greatest 
consequence that the young growth should 
ripen well, for if it does not a severe winter 
is certain to kill it back, as is the case gener- 
ally, if not always, with trees and plants 
growing in undrained or wet land. Disap- 
pointed planters sometimes tell us that the 
trees and shrubs which they purchased, and 
which in our catalogues are represented to 
be perfectly hardy, have been winter killed, 
and they ask us how we can account for it. 


deep, porous soil. 


An examination of the case most always 
shows that imperfect drainage is the cause. 
The hardiest trees and shrubs will not root 
well in wet soil, and though they may live for 


awhile, they go sooner or later. Conifers 
and half-hardy trees particularly cannot 


endure such treatment, and a dry summer or 
a severe winter quickly puts an end to their 
existence. 

Deep drainage, while it carries off the 
superfluous moisture so injurious in its 
results, has also the effect to render the soil 
warm, friable, and porous, allowing it to be 
worked more thoroughly, and preventing 
injury from drouth. Cultivators have learned 
that well drained, deeply worked land, resists 
the drouth remarkably by absorbing all mois- 
ture in the air. Great losses are thus 
averted. 
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Many are deterred from draining on 
account of the expense. Good tile drains, 
sunk three to four feet in the ground, and 
about twenty feet apart, with a good fall and 
proper outlet, can be made at a moderate ex- 
pense. Even though the outlay seems quite 
considerable at first, it is nothing compared 
with the losses and disappointments which 
may result from undrained land. After 
draining, the soil should be well plowed and 
stirred to the depth of eighteen inches, and 
properly enriched. If the drains work well, 
we may look forward to good results from the 
plantings. 

ERRORS IN PLANTING. 


The effects of judicious ornamental plant- 
ing are greatly enhanced if the grounds are 
well laid out. Inasmuch as I intend my re- 
marks to apply more particularly to small or 
medium-sized gardens, I will refer briefly to 
some errors in planting which are usually 
made, and which mar the beauty of grounds. 

I suppose that I cannot be much out of 
the way in stating that there are few people 
who know how to lay out a garden. This is 
not strange, because it is no easy task, and 
it requires knowledge, experience, and skill. 
Many imagine that they are capable of laying 
out their own grounds, and only find out how 
little they know of the subject too late — 
after they have planned and planted with 
unsatisfactory results. The laying out and 
planting of grounds, whether they are large 
or small, should, if possible, be entrusted to 
competent artists. The expense will be 
small, and the satisfaction great. 

In every city and village gardens are to 
be seen which have been planned and planted 
utterly regardless of all rules of landscape 
Those who have a knowledge of 
the art cannot refrain from noticing the 
blunders that are made, and it is particularly 
annoying to them to see fine grounds, which 
might have been rendered exceedingly in- 
teresting, utterly ruined by injudicious plan- 
ning and planting. The owners of such 
grounds, though they know nothing about 
gardening, feel that they have made grave 
errors, but that it is beyond their power to 
correct them. 

In city gardens, one of the mistakes 
most frequently committed is that of plant- 
ing indiscriminately —leaving no breadth of 
turf, and destroying the lawn without real- 
izing any effects from the plantings. If we 
look about us, we shall see how often this 
oceurs; yet it seems very strange that gen- 
tlemen who have spent thousands upon a 
house would be willing to sacrifice beautiful 
grounds by careless planting. The same 
attention and care which are bestowed upon 
the house should be devoted to the garden, 
in order that the house and its surroundings 
may present one harmonious whole. An- 
other common error is that of planting trees 
which attain large size in small lots. A tall 
Elm or Norway Spruce, or other large tree, is 
very much out of place on a small lawn. 
There is no excuse for errors of this kind, 
for there are numbers of trees of secondary 
size which can be employed with advan- 
tage. 


gardening. 


WALKS AND DRIVES. 


These are prominent and important fea- 


tures in ornamental grounds, exercising a | 


marked influence upon their appearence, and 
the degree of enjoyment they may afford. 
They should, therefore, receive a due share 


of attention, both as to location and con- 
struction. Walks and drives should be so 
constructed that a few moments after the 
heaviest shower we can go over them with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. If garden 
walks are not properly made with stone and 
a good coating of gravel, it will be necessary 
to deny ourselves the pleasure of many a 
ramble through the garden. 

Walks with graceful curves are, on the 
whole, most appropriate for small grounds. 
They lend a charm to the garden which 
straight walks do not. The walk from the 
street to the house must often, of necessity, 
be straight. This divides the lawn imme- 
diately in front into regular parts, requiring a 
certain style of formal planting in order to 
preserve harmony. If, instead of a straight 
walk, a curved one be started at one side of 
the garden, the lawn will be irregularly di- 
vided, enabling another and more pleasing 
style of planting to be employed. The curves 
of the walk must be long and easy. It will 
sometimes require a good deal of labor to 
make the curves easy and pleasing. The 
walks should first be marked out with small 
stakes, and the curves must be arranged and 
re-arranged, until they are satisfactory to the 
eye. A proof of easy curves is the facility 
with which they may be traversed, either on 
foot or in a carriage. If the curves are abrupt 
and difficult the edges of the grass will suffer 
by being trampled upon, either by horses or 
foot passengers. Walks with curves are often 
badly designed, the curves being very diffi- 
cult, thus spoiling the effect of good lawn 
planting. Straight walks, planted on either 
side with large-growing trees, present a ma- 
jestic appearance; on ‘large, level grounds, 
they may be introduced with fine results; but 
curved walks are best adapted to ornamental 


| planting — being more natural. 
] fo) D 


THE LAWN. 


Since the introduction of the lawn mower, 
the lawn has come to be regarded as the great 
feature of a garden. When it is well kept 
there is nothing more beautiful or pleasing 
than a broad, open space of turf, and in the 
planting and arranging of trees it should be 
our endeavor to keep the lawn ‘as open as 
possible. This can be accomplished by ar- 
ranging the trees and shrubs in borders or 
belts around the margin, with a fine specimen 
tree occasionally standing alone in a promi- 
nent position, where its beauties can be seen 
to the best advantage. 


LATE PLANTED SHRUBS, 


It is sometimes desirable to transplant 
ornamental shrubs in summer. With proper 
care, ordinary sized shrubs may be trans- 
planted at any time, and, if a cloudy or 
damp day is chosen for the operation, with- 
out any risk. 

Dig the hole for the new position first, 
then, if the soil around the shrub is dry, 
soak the ground thoroughly, dig carefully, 
so as to preserve all roots, and injure not 
more than is unavoidable; transfer the shrub 
to its new place, with as little exposure 
as possible; work the soil well between the 
roots, pack firmly and pour on two or three 
pails full of water, fill in with soil, level the 
surface and apply a good mulch, to remain 
all summer. The shrub should also be sev- 


erely pruned in proportion to the loss of 


roots sustained. 
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CINERARIAS, 


The culture of these beautiful and showy | 
house-plants, which may be had in bloom | 


nearly all winter and spring, has so far not 
received the attention of amateurs here 
which their many desirable qualities deserve. 
Several recently received inquiries seem, 
however, to indicate their growing into more 
favor. Gardening Illustrated gives the follow- 
ing practical and timely directions, which 
may be of interest 
to those intending to 
grow Cinerarias : 


SOWING. 


When plants are 
required for winter 
_ blooming a few seeds 
should be sown 
April or May, but for 
a general display, 
continuing through 
spring, sowings 
should be made from 
June to September. 
Prepare a pan or box 
for receiving the 
seeds by putting in 
plenty of drainage in 
‘the usual way, then 
filling in the roughest 
part of the soil to 
within an inch of the 
rim, and. pressing it 
firm, adding one and 
a half inches of finely 
sifted soil, consisting 
chiefly of well-rotted 
leaf-moldandafourth 
part of loam 
sand; press the sur- 
face quite level and 
smooth, and sow the 
seeds over the sur- 
face equally, and 


in 


and 


desirable, and in these the plants should 
flower. Shelter and moisture, however, about 
the soft foliage must be still maintained, for 
if the Cineraria be once allowed to become 
stunted and wiry in its growth, from neglect 
of water, or any other cause, the prospect of 
Weak man- 
ure-water should be given them every time 
they are watered, after they have filled their 
pots with roots. 


good plants is quite hopeless. 


SOIL. 
The Cineraria is not very particular as to 
soil. It will grow well in a fresh sandy loam, 


with a third part of well-rotted horse manure | 


or leaf-mold, to which should be added a 
little coarse sand. In order to keep the 


again press with a 


using some rough bones in the soil; but care 
must be taken that the plants never become 
in the least pot-bound before they are shifted 
into the flowering-pots ; in other words, they 
must be kept steadily growing, without check, 
and when the heads of bloom are well up they 
may be opened out and tied into shape by 
thin ties of bast to the rim of the pots, for 
which purpose perforated and rimmed pots 
should be used, as they are much better 
adapted to this work than the common pot, 
These 
specimen plants must be grown close to the 
glass, in a moist house from which frost is 
excluded. Weak liquid manure must be 
given regularly, and plenty of room allowed 
between the plants 
for the free circula- 
tion of air. 


which necessitates the use of sticks. 


SICKLY ORANGE 
TREES. 


These 


large 


and other 
house - plants, 
as Oleander, Laures- 
tinus, Lemons, ete., 
may often be restored 
to health and vigor 
by taking them out 
of their pots and tubs 
and planting them in 
the open ground dur- 
ing summer, cutting 
back at the 

time all weak 
straggling branches. 
The should be 
mellow and 


same 
and 


soil 

moder- 
but 
liquid 


ately rich, no 


manure, or 
solid, should be ap- 
plied the 
plants have started 
into vigorous growth 


before 


again. In the fall, 
before frost comes, 
they should be re- 


potted in pots but 
little than 
those they occupied 
before, giving plenty 
of and 


larger 


drainage, 


board, without cov- 
ering the seeds at 


watering only when 


ail; place the pans 


the soil becomes dry. 
When it is not con- 


in a moist, close pit, 
where there is a lit- 
tle bottom-heat but 


no fire-heat, or in a shady part of a green- | 


house; or, what is better still for these seeds 
and many others, in a warm north house; 
place a sheet of glass over the pan until the 
seed germinates, when it must be removed, 
to prevent the seedlings ‘‘ drawing,” and the 
pan placed close to the light, in whatever 
house it may be. 
POTTING. 

When the seedlings have two rough leaves, 
and can easily be handled, they should be 
‘transplanted into boxes, giving them two 
inches of space every way; place the boxes 
in a cold pit and shade from bright sunshine, 
taking care to keep soil and atmosphere con- 
stantly moist; allow abundant ventilation, 
but no draft. When the plants begin to be- 
come crowded in the boxes they should be 
potted into four-inch pots, and as these be- 


come filled with roots they should be shifted | 


into five or six inch pots, as may be thought | 


HYBRID CINERARIA. 


drainage free and open, the rougher portions | 


of the leaf-soil should be placed over it. The | 


latest sown batch of plants will be found 
the most easy to manage, and will turn out 
the best specimens, having the cool, moist 
nights of autumn in their favor. 


INSECTS. 

The Cineraria is particularly subject to the 
attacks of the green fly, but these vermin 
are easily destroyed by tobacco smoke. They 
will sometimes attack the roots, without any 
signs on the leaves, in which case the plants 
should be turned out of their pots, which 
should be inverted, the plants placed on 


them, and in this position should be fumi- 


gated and then returned to the pots. 


SPECIMEN PLANTS. 
Large specimen plants may be easily grown 


by shifting the plants on into ten-inch pots, 


venient to transfer 

the trees to the open 

ground, they should 
be taken from their pots, have all the earth 
shaken from the roots, decayed parts cnt off, 
and be repotted again in fresh soil, consisting 
of equal parts of loam, leaf-mold, and thor- 
oughly decomposed manure, with a smatl 
addition of charcoal dust. 


THE NEW GERMAN IVY. 

Mr. Wm. Falconer, superintendent of the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden, writes us: ‘‘ The 
illustration of the new German Ivy, Senecio 
macroglossus, in the May number of THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, is a good likeness. It is 
not such a superfluous grower as the old Ger- 
man Ivy, Senecio scandens, but it has a finer 
look about it; its leaves are thick, fleshy, and 
violet tinged, and its blossoms are moderately 
large, buff-yellow, and borne in moderate 
The flowers 
of the old German Ivy are very speringly 


quantity in the winter months. 


produced, inconspicuous, and Groundsei-like.” 
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THE WILD FLOWERS OF PARA. 


THIRD PAPER. 


We have failed to notice many plants 
which, though interesting to the botanist, 
have no floral beauty; of these there are 
many hundred, and a large herbarium could 
easily be filled; our enumeration is thus 
rather of a selection than a collection. What 


first attracts the notice of a new comer to 


Para is the number of plants which he has 
only seen in greenhouses growing here in the 
open air. 

On the outskirts of the city bright Passion 
flowers clamber the trees in every 
thicket; they are usually of the species, 
botanically, Tacsonia, with scarlet or crimson 
flowers. They are very showy, but the plants 
never give as many flowers as the same 
species grown in our greenhouses. They 
climb high, and as a climber left unpruned 
seldom flowers until it has attained its full 
growth, the blossoms are on the ends of 
long rambling shoots, and are not produced 
in profusion. Many a dark thicket is lighted 
up by these showy flowers, which3 strange to 
say, are never grown here in the gardens or 
around the houses. The Brazilians, though 
very fond of flowers, seem to have a distaste 
for the beautiful flowers which grow wild, 
and seldom cultivate them; but they grow 
single Marigolds and Dahlas, and other 
exotics far inferior in beauty. 

Of the true Passifloras one with a blue 
tlower is cultivated for the fruit, which is as 
large as a small Musk-melon, of about the 
same shape, and not unlike it in taste, being 
very rich and sweet, and soon cloying the 
appetite. This plant is grown on wide, flat 
arbors, which it covers with a mass of light 
green entire leaves, the fruit, in all stages of 
development, hanging below on long pedun- 
The fruit of many of the wild species 


over 


cles. 


of Tacsonia is also eaten under the general | 
name of ‘ Maracaja.” In size they vary from | 


that of a small Plum to that of a large 
Peach; the color of the skin is bright orange ; 
this encloses a dry, white, spongy tissue, 
which surrounds a mass of seeds, each of 
which is enveloped in an acid pulp of pleas- 
ant taste. 

Another family of climbers which we shall 
find well represented on the Estrada de St. 
José is the Trumpet-flower, botanically Te- 


coma and Bignonia; indeed, Brazil is the | 


home of an immense number of this genus, 
some shrubs, some climbers, and others im- 
mense trees. 

We find some which much resemble the 
Trumpet-flower in cultivation in the United 
States, generally natives of dry, sandy soil. 

These flowers are the favorite resort of a 
large biting ant, and no sooner does one at- 


tempt to gather them than he suffers for the | 


attempt. Often when about to smell a flower 
one sees an ant with open mandibles, ready 
to give his nose a warm reception. When an 
ant once takes hold he never knows when to 
let go, and often one may pull away the body 
leaving the head still fast to the flesh. Ants 
are the great nuisance of a tropical climate ; 
‘in many species they swarm everywhere. To 
the half-dozen kinds which live in the houses 
one soon becomes accustomed; but no 
amount of familiarity can lead one to endure 


with resignation the biting red ants which 
live in the gardens and fields, rendering gar- 
dening at times almost impossible. 

The famous street of Mungubas, formerly 
conspicuous for the rows of trees of that 
name, but which now are in bad condition, 
dead or dying, crossed the Estrada of St. 
José at right-angles, just above the Botanic 
Garden; and here we shall find large plants 
of Allamanda climbing over the bushes, and 
full of the large yellow flowers. This plant 
is not uncommon on the outskirts of the 
woods, in low grounds, and along the edge of 
the rivers. Its bright flowers are always 
conspicuous, and it has the merit of being 
a perpetual bloomer. Unlike most of the 
climbers here it begins to bloom very young, 
and the larger the plant, the greater the 
profusion of bloom. Sometimes, instead of 


climbing, it spreads along the ground, the | 


joints rooting freely in the moist soil, and 
sending out great trusses of showy flowers. 
Here, also, we find another pretty little 


flower, which at first sight reminds one of a | 


small Oncidium; it has the same bright 


yellow color of so many of that genus of | 


Orchids, and is not unlike them in form. It 
belongs, however, to a genus of Malpighiacew 
and has shining foliage. The flowers before 
fading turn coffee-colored, and the combi- 
nation of the two colors on the same plant 
renders it attractive; it is also always in 
bloom. 

For a long distance the roadside is car- 
peted with a slender, delicate-leaved plant, 
which has a very familiar look. It trails 


along the ground and roots from the joints, | 
seldom exceeding a few inches in height. 


As it is afternoon we can find no flowers ; 


but in the morning all the’ground is strewed | 
with little three petalled, bright-blue blos- | 


soms, the effect of which is very pleasing. 
It is a Spiderwort ( Tradescantia), and, like all 
of the family, the flowers are very fugitive, 
soon withering in the hot sun. There are 
other Spiderworts here, but we have not ob- 
served them wild round Para. JT. discolor, so 
well known in our greenhouses, is a favor- 
ite plant in the gardens, and being able to 
resist the hot sun, it is frequently grown 
in the vases which stand on the parapets of 
the houses. It produces its white blossoms 
in great profusion, and the seed, when ripe, 
germinates on the parent plant, roots in 


_ among the clasping leaves, and every old 


plant thus becomes a large nursery of young 
ones. 


There are many plants in the suburbs. 


of Para not natives of Brazil, which have 
escaped from cultivation and established 
themselves by the roadsides and in waste 
places. An example of these is the Indian 
Shot (Canna indica), which is not uncommon 
around Para. We have also met quantities 
of this plant growing far from any existing 
house, in the open woods, more than 700 
miles up the Amazon. Itis probable, how- 
ever, that at some former time a house stood 
near the place, as the forest was of second- 
ary growth, and a house once deserted soon 
disappears, the palm roof rotting and the 
frail mud walls falling to the ground, soon 
to be covered with a luxuriant vegetation. 
Brazilian houses have no cellars; and some 
garden plants, bushes of Anatta (Bixa Orel- 
lana), or Lemon, Orange, or Guava trees, 
growing in the forest, are the only signs 


which remain to show that the spot was 


once inhabited. 


Another garden plant which we find in 
especial abundance on the Estrada de St. 
José is Thunbergia alata; in some places it 
covers the ground, climbs up the fences, and 
runs over the bushes. It is always in bloom, 
and grows with a luxuriance unknown in our 
gardens. The varieties are those with light 
yellow and dark orange flowers, both with 
and without the deep-colored throat; but the 
white-flowered variety is unknown here, either 
wild or in gardens. An exotic species (71 
lawifolia) is rather common in gardens, and 
is often seen climbing up trees or covering 
arbors. It produces in great profusion its 
immense pale blue, Gloxinia-like flowers 
and is one of the most beautiful of cultivated 
climbers. 

Still another exotic, which has become ex- 
tensively naturalized in Brazil, is the Balsam 
Apple ( Momordica balsamina). It grows every- 
where, and many an unsightly brush heap is 
made beautiful by its delicate foliage. Just 
under our window, leaning against the massy 
wall of the Custom House, is an old boat, its 
days of usefulness over, the planks rotting 
from the bottom and.the ribs falling to decay. 
Of this the Balsam Apple has taken posses- 
sion; it twines in and out in every direction, 
the slender shoots sway in the wind, and the 
bright fruit swings pendant along the sides. 
In the morning all the delicate tracery of 
foliage is gay with yellow flowers, and this 
all the year round, for young plants spring 
up as fast as the old ones decay, in constant 
flower and fruit, in this region of perpetual 
summer. ‘ 

On our walk we shall see hundreds of these 
delicate climbers, and just above the square 
of St. José is a giant tree the whole trunk 
of which is clothed with the delicate foliage, 
which has even mounted to the lower 
branches. But the tree has another tenant, 
a mighty climber which twists its huge coils 
around the trunk, climbs far into the spread- 
ing head, and sends great drooping branches 
almost to the ground. The flower is most 
peculiar: imagine a mass of pea-shaped 
flowers two inches long on a cireular crown, 
the shorter petals toward the center hanging 
on a long and very slender stem, color bright 
yellow, swinging all among and over the 
branches of the tree, although no imagination 
can give a perfect idea of the effect produced. 
The plant is one of the Entadas—huge vines 
common in South America, and found in the 
Amazon Valley way up into Peru. The 
flowers will be followed by a large bean-like 
pod covered with stinging hairs, in which are 
the large bean-like seeds. They are round, 
flat, and susceptible of a high polish, and are 
the so-called ‘‘Sea-Beans” which are sold in 
the streets of New York for pendants to 
watch-chains. They derive their name from 
being often found on sea-beaches, whither 
they have been borne by ocean currents. 
The plants often twine on trees overhanging 
the great rivers of South America, or their 
confluents ; the seed, when ripe, falls into 


| the water, is carried to the ocean, and at last 


is left by the receding tide on beaches thou- 
sands of miles from where it grew. 

The setting sun which, under the equator, 
is so soon followed by darkness, warns us to 
leave our botanizing for another day, and we 
walk on to our house, the air full of the odor 
of Orange blossoms, Jasmine, and many 
other sweet-smelling flowers. 


Epw. 8. Ranp, Jr. 
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A TRAILING ARBUTUS FESTIVAL. 


I wonder how many of the readers of the 
AMERICAN GARDEN have ever wandered forth 
in the woods, on a bright sunny afternoon in 
early spring, in search of the lovely Trailing 
Arbutus flowers, hiding away so modestly 
beneath the leaves which have protected 
them during the winter. To those who have 
never participated in such an enjoyable ex- 
eursion, the following lines may convey a 
faint idea of the pleasure derived from such 
a ramble. The Trailing Arbutus, or May- 
flower, as it is called in some localities, grows 
in some profusion on ‘‘ Elk Ridge,” and the 
sweetness and elegance of the bright pink 
and white blossoms are highly appreciated 
by the flower-loving young people of our 
vicinity. 

Every year a considerable number will join 
and have a little picnic, usually meeting at 
Rey. J. 5. G’s, and when all have assembled, 
the merry crowd, teacher and pupils, free 
from the restraint of the school-room, all 
start off together for the woods. And what a 
time we do have! The air is filled with the 
sound of merry laughter, gay snatches of 
song, and exclamations of delight, as the 
fragrant clusters of blossoms are lifted up 
from their hiding-places beneath the oak 
leaves. 

The first place of interest we reach is 
“Wern Rock”—a rock of massive propor- 
tions —with a fissure extending the length of 
one side, from which the graceful Fern leaves 
protrude in such abundance as to form a 
huge curtain of beautiful green, ‘‘ bedewed 
beneath with drops of richest brown.” Leavy- 
ing Fern Rock we next proceed to * Chineapin 
Spring,” which lies at the foot of a hill coy- 
ered with gigantic Laurels, and some Chin- 
capin bushes at its base, from which the 
spring derives its name. The spring is only 
accessible by a narrow footpath, but once 
reached it affords a scene of unequalled pic- 
turesqueness. The limpid stream, clear as 
erystal and delightfully cool, gurgles from 
the mossy hillsides, and is eagerly surrounded 
by the thirsty group, who quaff its pure waters 
with an avidity that could not be excelled if 
a fount had been discovered from which 
issued the nectar said to be sipped by the 
god Jupiter. 

When sufficiently refreshed we next seek 
the “Old White Pine” tree, and as we ap- 
proach it a solemn silence seems to steal 
over the hitherto merry party; for the rust- 
ling of the afternoon breeze among the ever- 
green boughs produces a melancholy sound 
like the sigh of a broken-hearted one mourn- 
ing the loss of the heart’s idol. 

Fain as we would linger here for hours, the 
lengthening shadows admonish us that it is 
time to retrace our steps homeward, and ere 
long we are again at the residence of ‘‘ Papa 
G—.,” as he is familiarly called. While the 
somewhat fatigued group is resting, animated 
voices rehearse the incidents of the afternoon, 
busy fingers are engaged in the artistic ar- 
rangement of the floral treasures, and when 
the members of the party finally separate, 
each one carries a fragrant little bouquet as 
a memento of the anniversary of the bloom- 
ing of the Trailing Arbutus. 

Miss M. EH. Grium. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The May meeting showed that the interest, 
of flower-loving New Yorkers in these exhi- 
bitions is not abating. The hall was crowded 
from the opening to the closing of the doors, 
and it was notable that the number of intel- 
ligent and discriminating visitors is steadily 
increasing. 

The choice collections of Orchids exhibited 


by R. H. Rathbun, John S. Bush, Isaae. | 


Buchanan, Wm. White, and others, formed 
the leading attraction, especially a specimen 
of Dendrobium densiflorum from Mr. R. 


| H. Rathbun, which measured three feet in | 


diameter and had thirty-six large drooping 
spikes. 

Geraniums were also in strong foree and of 
excellent quality, notably among them the 
superb collections of Hallock & Thorpe. 

Woolson & Co’s collection of herbaceous 
plants was, as usual, a most attractive part 
of the exhibition. 

The choice collection of New German Pan- 
sies, exhibited by B. K. Bliss & Sons, was 
much admired, and pronounced by many the 
best Pansies exhibited in New York. 

A group of the new celebrated Lilium 
longiflorum floribundum, exhibited by F. 
Rk. Pierson, made a most effective show. 

The following premiums were awarded : 

For the best six Orchids, Amateur Class, 
to G. H. Bond, gardener to R. H. Rathbun. 


For the best single specimen Orchid, Ama- | 


teur Class, to G. H. Bond. 

For the best six Orehids, Florists’ Class, 
first, to John 8. Bush; second, to Isaac Bueh- 
anan. 

For the best three Orehids, Florists’ Class, 
to John 8. Bush. 

For the best specimen Orchid, Florists’ 
Class, to Isaac Buchanan. 

For the best specimen Azalea, to G. H. 


| Bond. 


For Geraniums, as well as for Carnations, 
Hallock & Thorpe carried every one of the 
seven first prizes offered. 


For the best six varieties of Amaryllis, to | 


G. H. Bond. 

For the best six Calceolarias, to Alfred 
Smith, gardener to Samuel Colgate. 

For the best six Lilium longiflorum, or 


| variety, to F. R. Pierson. 


For the best twenty-five Hardy Herbace- 
ous Plants, to Woolson & Co. 

For the best design of Living Plants, to 
Hallock & Thorpe. 

For the best display of Cut Flowers, first, 
to Hallock & Thorpe ; second, to Charles E. 
Parnell. 

For the best twelve Tender Roses, to Ter- 
rence Welsh, gardener to F. Goodrich. 

For the best six bunches of Azaleas, to 
James. Taplin. 

For the best display of Pansies, to B. K. 
Bliss & Sons. 

For the best six Liliums, to John Egan, 
gardener to Walter 8. Gurnee. 

For the best dish of Mushrooms, to Samuel 
Henshaw. 

The discussion on ‘Steam Heating of 
Greenhouses,” introduced at the previous 
meeting with the excellent paper of Mr. John 
Thorpe, was continued, and participated in 
by many who have practical experience in 
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| this method, and all agreed that, if properly 

| arranged, it is the most economical, easiest, 
safest, and best system of heating large 
houses. 

There will not be a meeting on the first 
Tuesday in June, but instead of it a Rose 
and Strawberry Exhibition on June 15th 
and 16th. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS, AND SEEDSMEN, 


The seventh annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation will be held in the city of Rochester, 
commencing Wednesday, June 21st, at 11 
o’clock A. M., and continuing three days. 

It is hoped and expected that there will be 
, a large attendance from all parts of the 
United States and Canada — Rochester being 
so accessible and so well known as a great 
center of the Nursery and Seed Trade. The 
objects of the Association, are: Ist, To af- 
ford the members an opportunity to cultivate 
personal acquaintance ; and 2d, The dis- 
cussion of subjects of practical interest to 
the trade. All who feel interested in the 
work of the Association are invited to attend 
and participate in the proceedings. 

Specimens of Fruits, Flowers, Seeds, 
Plants, implements, ete., are solicited for 
exhibition. 

It is expected that there will be an exhibi 
tion of Strawberries, Cherries, and Roses, 
with other Flowers of the season, held in 
Rochester during the meeting. 

The following among other subjects will 
be discussed: New varieties of Fruits, Trees, 
Plants, etc. ; Implements and Labor-Saving 
Devices; Methods of Culture, Grading, Pack- 
ing, ete., Transportation, Taxation, ete. 

Papers will be read by: Mr. Thomas Mee- 
han; Mr. John J. Thomas; Mr. C. L. Wat- 
vous; Mr. Patrick Barry; Mr. C. L. Allen; 
Mr. 8. D. Willard, and others. 

This society, under the presidency of Mr. 
W. C. Barry, and the secretaryship of My. 
D. W. Scott, is doing excellent work in the 
_ interest of progressive horticulture, and all 
interested in trees or plants or landscape 
gardening will be sure to find the meeting 
| both very pleasant and highly instruetive. 


JAMES VICK. 
The news of the sudden death of James 
Vick, the celebrated seedsman and horticult- 
urist of Rochester, brings sorrow and regret 
to many thousands of homes which have 
been made blooming and cheerful through 
his agency. No other man has ever done so 
much to promote the horticultural interests 
of our country and to develop a taste for the 
cultivation of flowers throughout the land. 
From early childhood he had a decided 
love for flowers, and during the greater part 
of his life, he lived, he moved among them, 
inhaling their perfume with every breath. 
Flowers seemed to form part of his existence, 
and as they gave pleasure and happiness to 
him, he delighted to make others happy. The 
loss of but few men in private life will be as 
keenly felt and as sincerely mourned for. As 
an upright, liberal-minded business man, he 
was esteemed by all who had any dealings 
with him; but as a man of enlarged sym- 
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pathies and high moral character, as a gentle- 
man in the fullest sense of the word, he was 
held in the highest esteem by those who 
knew him best. 

My. Vick was born at Portsmouth, England, 
in 1818, and came to this country when fif- 
teen years old. He learned the printer’s trade, 
and was employed in the office of the Anick- 
erbocker Magazine, setting type with Horace 
Greeley. After several years’ work in New 
York, he came to Rochester, where he worked 
as compositor in several newspaper offices, 
meanwhile to the 
Farmer, of which he became editor in 1850. 
Three years later he purchased the Hor ticult- 
urist. From 1857 to 1862, he edited the 
horticultural department of Moore’s Rural 
New-Yorker, and it was while engaged on 
this that he began the seed enterprise which 
was destined to give him a world-wide repu- 
tation. 

His illness was of short duration. He con- 
tracted a severe cold,which he did not regard 
as anything serious until he was prostrated 
by a severe attack of pneumonia, which 
proved fatal. He died on the 16th of May, 
in his sixty-fourth year. He leaves a widow 
and seven children. His four sons, who have 
been trained and educated for the business, 
will carry on the establishment. 


contributing Genesee 


GEORGE A. STONE, 


With the death of George A. Stone the 
nursery trade loses one of its most esteemed 
and enterprising members, and all those who 
enjoyed his personal acquaintance an open- 
hearted, sincere, and true friend. We recol- 
lect well when we first met him, at the last 
meeting of the Pomological Society at Bos- 
ton, how his manly features and noble, gentle- 
manly bearing made him befriended with 
everyone. 

Mr. Stone, although a young man, being 
not quite thirty-four years of age at the time 
of his death, was possessed of remarkable 
talent and enterprise, and had 
already built up a business of gigantic dimen- 
sions. In his early youth, he lived in Oshawa, 


business 


Canada, where he grew up in the dry goods | 


business. Subsequently he became connected 
with Chase Brothers as salesman and after- 
wards partner. But not finding sufficient 
scope for his ambition, he commenced busi- 
ness for himself, and through his marvelous 
energy and ability has built up, within the 
short period of six years, a business employ- 
ing four hundred salesmen, with nine branch 
offices in successful operation in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

We are informed that the business will be 
continued under the conduct of those hereto- 
fore associated with him, and in whom he 
had the fullest confidence. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Farm Library No. 3, The Flower Garden, 
Part 2. By LE. EL. Rexford.— Herbaceous Plants, 
Shrubs, The Rose, Vines, Native Ornamental 
Plants, Arranging Yards, are treated in successive 
chapters, in the usual pleasant and instructive 
style of our esteemed correspondent. Published 
by IE. H. Libby, Chicago. 

Report of the Fruit Growers’ Association of 
the Province of Ontario for the year 1881.—A 
fine octavo volume, ably prepared by the secre- 
tary, Mr. D. W. Beadle, editor of the Canadian 
Florticulturist. The book contains the president’s 
address, several interesting district reports, and 
the discussions of the meetings during which 
many valuable papers were read, prominent 


among which are those on Grapes, by Mr. Beadle; 
Vegetables, by W. P. Page; Roses, by Mr. Buckle; 
Hardy Climbing Plants, by Mr. Wellington ; New 
Fruits, by A. MeD. Allan; Ornamental Planting, 
by W. C. Barry; Cranberries, by F. Trowbridge; 
Small Fruit Culture, by B. Gott. The Report of 
the Entomological Society is bound together with 
this, making the whole a convenient volume for 
reference. 


To the Hills and Homes of Berkshire. By 
Clark W. Bryan.—A revised and considerably en- 
larged edition of a similar work published last 
year. In this very neat and beautifully printed 
pamphlet the author describes a trip through the 
Housatonie Valley. All the most beautiful and 
attractive points and sceneries are so vividly and 
charmingly portrayed that, in perusing the pages, 
one imagines the bright panoramic landscapes to 
pass before one’s vision, which is made still more 
life-like by the excellent and artistic illustrations 
copiously interspersed throughout the pamphlet. 
To allintending a visit to that region, and to those 
even who do not contemplate a trip up the Housa- 
tonic, the reading of the work will afford much 
pleasure and instruction. Copies are sent free by 
mail upon application to H. D. Averill, General 
Ticket Agent, Housatonic R. R. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Experimental Work of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the University of Tennessee.— 
This Report of Prof. J. M. McBryde forms one of 
the most important contributions to scientific 
agriculture, published during the year. The 
larger part of the volume is devoted to experi- 
ments in Wheat culture, testing of different 
amounts of seed per acre, time for sowing, test- 
ing varieties, modes of seeding, preparation, 
modes of culture, commercial fertilizers, and 
farm-yard manures. These are followed by ex- 
periments in Oat culture; top-dressing on Clover 
and Grass; Indian Corn, Dhurra, Sorghum and 
other crops. This is but the second of these re- 
ports, and, of course, the conclusions arrived at 


are as yet not to be accepted as fixed facts, but | 


every step in this direction, every judiciously 
planned and carefully carried out experiment is 
sure to bear its rich fruit in the not very distant 
future. 


Michigan Horticultural Society; Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Secretary. Chas. W. Gar- 
field. This handsome volume of nearly 400 pages 
is one of the most valuable and most carefully 
edited State Reports that have come to our table, 
and reflects deserved credit upon the society as 
well as its able secretary. It contains in addi- 


| tion to the proceedings of the meetings and exhi- 
| bitions of the society, an interesting report of 


the State Commission to the last session of the 
American Pomological Society at Boston, and 
other valuable papers and essays on various hor- 
ticultural topics. The ‘Secretary’s Portfolio” 
forms a leading and distinctive feature. In this 
chapter a great many short communications and 
extracts from leading publications are given, all 
systematically arranged under various classi- 
fied headings, constituting in themselves a good 
resume of the horticultural development and 
progress during the year. The fruit catalogue is 
compiled with much care and exactness and 
cannot but prove of great value to every fruit- 
grower in the State. 


Report of the Connecticut Board of Agricult- 
ure and of the Experiment Station, both bound 
in one handsome volume. Secretary T. 8. Gold’s 
Reports are always valuable and highly accept- 
able; this last one is especially interesting, and in 
appearance as well as contents second to none of 
its predecessors. The plan of holding Farmers’ 
Conventions in different parts of the State, as 
adopted by the Board, seems to work satisfacto- 
rily, and cannot failto exert an excellent influence 
upon farmers and farming generally. This vol- 
ume contains the transactions of the last meeting, 
held at Newtown, which was fully attended by 
farmers and others interested in agriculture, many 
of whom participated in the discussions. The 
principal papers read were by Dr. E. L. Sturte- 
vant, on Agricultural Experiments: What we 
Want to Know, and Why We Want to Know It; 
Dr. E. H. Jenkins, on Commercial Fertilizers: 
Sources of Supply, and History of the Trade; W 
R. Hurd, on Ensilage; J. M. Hubbard, on Com 
mercial Fertilizers: A Farmer’s View of the Sub- 


ject; Dr. Byron D. Halsted, on Fungi Injurious 
to Vegetation; J. B. Olcott, on Home Manufact- 
ures; Hon. B. G. Northrop, on Farmers’ Homes; 
Edward Norton, on Associated Dairies; F. L. 
Scott, on Farm Life as it Was, As it Is, and As it 
Should Be; Prof. W. H. Brewer, on the Adapta- 
tion of Agriculture to the Improvements in Imple- 
ments, Machinery, and Transportation. The 
Reports of the Pomologist, Mr. P. M. Augur, and 
the Account of Field Experiments, by Prof. W.O. 
Atwater, are replete with valuable information. 


The Germination and Vitality of Seeds. By 
Richard FE. Kunze, M.D. A paper read before the 
Torrey Botanical Club of New York. Accepting 
heat, air, and moisture as the factors in the germi- 
nation of seeds, the author quotes a great many 
experiments to show that the period of the vital- 
ity of seeds depends upon the quantity of carbon 
contained in them. Thus it appears to be a fact 
that some seeds having an abundance of carbon, 
are capable of being preserved for ages, while 
others in which this element exists in but a small 
proportion require to be sown as soon almost as 
ripe, and others still more deficient in carbon lose 
their vitality before separating from the pericarp. 
A list of the average time of the germination of 
the principal horticultural and agricultural seeds 
is given, also the best means for hastening the 
germination of seeds otherwise tardy, and experi- 
ments about the germination of unripe seeds. 
Considerable space is devoted to the ‘‘Mummy 
Wheat” question, and several cases are quoted 
to demonstrate that seeds of great antiquity have 
germinated. Although these experiences are not 
admitted as conclusive proofs by botanists gener- 
ally, it seems not impossible that under certain 
conditions, and in a climate in which pyramids, 
obelisks, and other monuments continue in per- 
fect preservation for thousands of years, while 
under less favorable conditions they would long 
since have crumbled to pieces, seeds may like- 
wise retain their vitality longer than elsewhere. 
The Pamphlet is published by the Club, and 
copies may be obtained from N. L. Britton, 
School of Mines, New York. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apple-tree Borers.—G. O. M., New York.— 
There is no surer way to destroy the borers than 
to dig for them with a pointed knife and kill 
them when found. If they are high up they may 
be crushed with a wire pushed up into the holes. 
Coal ashes spread around the trees are beneficial. 
The wounded parts may be covered with a mix- 
ture of fresh cow-dung and clay. 


Superphosphate of Lime for Cabbages.— 
H. M., Upper Bedford, Province of Quwebec.—It 
the soil is in good condition and well worked, 
superphosphate at two dollars per hundred will 
pay, especially when used in connection with 
yard manure. It should be scattered broadcast 
at the rate of from five hundred to one thousand 
pounds per acre, and harrowed in before plant- 
ing. 

Floral Inquiries.—JZ. S., Albany, N. Y.—Varie- 
gated Leaved Varieties of plants, which, in the 
normal state, have green leaves, are generally 
chance sports which, by carefully continued 
selection, have become permanent. 

Dwarf Forms of annuals originate generally in 
the same way, and also through crossing or hy- 
bridization. 

The Tricolor Geraniwms are not derived from 
the green leaved species, or Scarlet Geranium, but 
are either sports or descendants produced by 
eross fertilization of varieties of the Zonal or 
Horse-shoe Geranium which has originally a dark 
or discolored zone on the surface of its leaves. 


Flower Seeds of several kinds are grown, to 
some extent, in this country, but, as with other 
crops, not all plants are equally adapted to every 
locality, and so is the moist atmosphere of Europe 
more favorable to the perfection and ripening of 
certain classes of flower seeds than our hot, dry 
climate. Another important consideration is the 
difference in the price of labor. Wages for this 
kind of work are so much lower in Europe than 
here that most seeds can be procured from there 
for considerably less than they could be produced 
here. 
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Remedies against Cut-worms.— Prof. C. LE. 
Bessey says: Clean culture and fall plowing are 
the secrets of success in dealing with cut-worms. 


Worm- proof Cabbage.—A correspondent from 
Fayette Co., Penn., says that the Early Schwein- 
furt Cabbage is the only variety that resists the 
green worm. Have others of our readers had sim- 
ilar experiences ? 


Biack Orange Leaves.—S. N., Elmira, N. Y.— 
The ugly appearance of your Orange trees is 
probably caused by a fungus which may be 
readily removed by repeated washing with warm 
water and soap. The green fly and scale may be 
prevented by frequent syringing with a decoction 
of Quassia, four ounces of the latter to about one 
gallon of water. 


Strawberries for Minnesota.—The Minnesota 
Horticultural Society recommended at its last 
meeting the following list of strawberries for 
general planting, given in the order of their value: 
Wilson’s Albany, Charles Downing, Downer’s 
Prolific, Green Prolific, Crescent Seedling; for 
general trial, Seth Boyden, Sharpless, Cumberland 
Triumph, Miner, Red Jacket, Pioneer. 


Fay’s Prolific Currant.—We have received 
from Mr. Geo. 8. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y., for 
our specimen grounds, a two-year old bush of 
Fay’s Prolific Currant, which in size and vigor 
excels any Currant of the same age we have 
seen. If the fruit grows in any way proportion- 
ate to the plant, the berries will have to be picked 
singly, like cherries, instead of in bunches. 


The Cranberry Crop of 1880, the largest 
ever produced, is estimated by the New Jersey 
Cranberry Growers’ Association to have been 
nearly half a million bushels for the entire country, 
being twenty-three per cent. greater than the larg- 
est crop on record. Of this amount New England 
furnished 247,500 bushels; New Jersey, 128,700 
bushels; Western States, 113,430 bushels; New 
York, 3,000 bushels. 


-Our Exhibition Table has lately been beauti- 
fied with a large and magnificent collection of 
Seedling Zonal Geraniums from Messrs. Hallock & 
Thorpe, of Queens, L. I. Mr. Thorpe has made the 
raising of seedling Geraniums almost a life-long 
specialty, and has certainly succeeded admirably 
in producing the most dazzling and varied shades, 
combined with the most perfect form we have 
ever seen in this class of plants. 

A plate of Bonnie Brae Lemons, originated 
by Mr. H. M. Higgins, of San Diego, California, 
attracted considerable attention. This is a most 
remarkable seedling, of long, oval shape, ribbed 
similar to a Melon, with a very thin rind, few 
seeds, and a rich, aromatic pulp. 


The Lily.”-- Lilium longiflorum floribundum, 
as the Easter Lily of Bermuda is now called here, 
is making quite a sensation. A specimen which 
lately arrived on the steamer Orinoco from 
Jamaicais said to have had one hundred and forty- 
five blossoms, nearly all in full bloom, and borne 
on a stem three feet high and one inch in diame- 
ter. The prize specimen at the New York Horti- 
cultural Society had ninety flowers. 


Ghent Azaleas.— Subscriber, Newton, N. J.— 
DPhese are among the most beautiful and attract- 
ive lawn plants, either singly or in groups. As 
a foreground to a clump of Rhododendron, mar- 
gined by still taller evergreens, they are very 
effective, and when sheltered against the bleak 
north and west winds they are perfectly hardy in 
this locality. Most varieties thrive in any good 
garden soil, yet an addition and occasional muleh 
of leaf-mold will be found beneficial. 


Shirts for Everybody.—It is with pleasure 
that we draw attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. C. R. Quinby, Pleasantville, N. Y., the succes- 
sor and former manager of the Newark Shirt 
Company. Incredible as it seems that so good 
an article could be furnished for so low a price, 
it is nevertheless true, and we 
sonal experience that these shirts are first-class 
in every respect. We have known Mr. Quinby 
for many years, and feel confident that he will do 
what he promises. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


A MONTHLY 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
America. Contains sixteen large pages of closely 
printed matter, relating to the cultivation of FLOW- 
ERS, FRUITS, and VEGETABLES, to the LAWN, GREEN- 
HOUSE, and all other branches of HORTICULTURE in 
their varied departments. 


Edited by F. M. HEXAMER. 

This Popular Magazine, formerly published as a 
Quarterly, is now published as a Monthly, and will 
appear about the first of every month. 

As a special inducement we offer to every subscriber, 
as a premium, the choice of one packet ot any one of 
the following seeds, with directions for culture : 


Wild Garden Seeds, a packet containing a mixture | 


of upward of one hundred varieties Flower Seeds, sut- 
ficient for a square rod of ground, 

Improved German Ten- Weeks Stock. These beau- 
tiful flowers are far too little known in our gardens, 
and we hope by offering them among our premiums to 
introduce these floral gems to many of our readers. 


May-F'lower Tomato. A new variety, pow offered 
for the first time. The great excellence of this seed- 
ling has been indorsed by the Mas shusetts Horticult- 
ural Society, in awarding it the first prize for the best 
new Tomato. 

Bliss’s American Racer Pea. A quarter-pint packet. 
We have grown this new Pea for several years on our 
experimental grounds, and consider it one of the ear- 
liest, most productive, and best Peas known. Our 
stock of seed is as yet too limited to enable us to offer 
it for sale, yet we are so strongly convinced of its 
superior value that we offer it as a premium—the only 
way in whichit can be obtained—to our subscribers, 
trusting that if will prove as valuable an addition to 
the list of new vegetables as the American Wonder 
Pea offered by us last season. 

Any subscriber who sends, with his own, an addi- 
tional subscription—not necessarily from the same 
post-office—may select for himself two premium pack- 
ages, and the entire set of four kinds when two addi- 
tional subscriptions are sent. 


Address, 
B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barelay Street, New-York. 


1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plarts for the Parlor and Garden. 

Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved 
varieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Cult- 
ure, consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wurzel, aud 
Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass 
Seeds, ctc. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and otier 
Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in 
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ee SEED, PLANT: 


AND: HON: 


GARDEW 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 

Beautifully Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed 

for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 
BLIss’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 


LOGUE. 50pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato, 
and descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 


Profusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York, N.Y. 


GARDEN. 


Strawberries. 


Newest andBest Varieties. 
and 


and if planted in July 
POT-GROWN August will give a fine crop 
te Sito Hieber sidwell—the 
finest strawberry in the world. Seneca Queen, Man- 
chester, Jersey Queen, and other choice novelties, 
specialties, 2nd with them are combined the most liberal 
offers ever made to the public. Send stamp for Descriptive 


Catalogue. Address, 
E. P. ROE. 


Cornwall-on- 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Hudson, 
N. Y. 
Fire-box Boilers No, 14, 
Cheap for Cash. 


Two good ‘ Hitching’s” 
with a lot of piping, etc., for sale. 
Address, ** HEATERS,” care of 


B. K. Buiss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, N.Y. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. Wonderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUIPG CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


American Fruit Drier. 


HISTORY 


OF 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURE, 


From the settlement of the country to the present day, is 
given in The History of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Soctety, much fuller than it exists elsewhere. It forms a 
large, handsome volume, printed on extra quality of paper, 
and i is embellished with engravings. 

‘The work is furnished to members of the society, libraries, 
and book-sellers for $2.50, to others for $3.co. Address 
orders to 


ROBERT MANNING, Secretary, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


OR 


BLISS & SONS, 34 Parclay St. N. Y. 


THE 


BR. K. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
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Lawn Mower” 


TWELVE SIZES 


FOR HAND USE, 


Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


631 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER, 


PU LVERIZER’ 
and CART COMBINED. 
Greatest Agricultural in- 
vention of the age. Saves 
90 per cent. of Tabor, and 
doubles the value of the 
manure. Spreads evenly 
all kinds of manure broad- 
storin drill, in one-tenth 
< = the time required by hand, 

Send for Illustrated Catal ue and full particulars to 
KEMP & BURPEE N’F’G CO., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N. ¥ 


POWER. 


Cc. Ww. JB) YE te, 


Cominission Merchant in 


FRUIT, PORK, POULTRY, 


NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Ete. 
333 Washington St. near Harrison §8t. 
NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. 
ov. application. 


Stencils furnished 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARCE HOUSE: 
for ROSESalone. WeCIVE AWAY, inPre 
ums and Extras, more ROSES than most estab. 
lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme. 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to any post-office. 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $15 
12 for$2s 19 for $33_26 for $4; 35 for $53 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. Our NE'W CUIDE, acomplete 
Treatiseon fe Oli nei NARD CO. toall, 
THE DINCE A e 
Rose Growers, E West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
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BY HENS > 


MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASH IS SAVED 
by knowing HOw to care for them in CEALTH 
and DISEASE. The oldest, finest, and best Poule 
try journal in the world is the 


Pb 


mn 


Wy, 
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Poultry Bulletin, 


Devoted to the Breeding of fine Poultry, Pig- 
consand Pets—large, beautifully illustrated,and | 
brim full of entertaining and valuable reading, 
AsaSPECIAL OFFER, to show you_what itis, 
it will be sent to you from NOW TILL JAN- 
UARY, 1883, upon receint of only ONE DOLLAR. 
Address POULTRY BULLETIN, 
¢2 Courtland Street, New York City 


 HALE’S 
PATENT MOLE TRAP, 


FOR DESTROYING 


Ground Moles in Lawns, Parks, 
Gardens, and Cemeteries. 


This is warranted to be 
the bestand most complete | 
Mole Trap ever invented, | 
andis superior to all others 
in the following respects: 

1st. Owing to the ar- 
rangements for holding the 
spring, it is easier set than 
any other trap. 

2d. The construction of 
the trap is such that it will 
catch moles when quite 
deep in the ground. 

od. ‘The points of the pins 
being constantly in the 
ground, it cannot catch or 
injure little chickens, or 
any domestic animals. 

th. Cannot be blown 
over by the wind, or in- 
jured in any manner by 
rain or storm. | 
5th. Cannot ‘‘startle ’’ or 
injure the operator by | 
springing while being set. | 
6th. The ground not be- 
ing disturbed in any way, 
it can be set very close to 
small plants or flowers 
Without injuring them ; it 
can also be set touching 
a wall, fence, etc., without 
impairing the working of 
the trap in any way. 

7th. Itis very light, neat 
and durable, and being 
made entirely of metal, 
cannot warp, twist, or get 
out of order. 

8th. There being no pin 
or other obstruction pro- 
jecting into the run, there 
is nothing to disturb or 
frighten the mole until 
caught. 


Price, $2.50 each. 
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or sale by 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New-York. 


SULPHUR BELLOWS. 


Jintage Flour of Sulphur 
Duster. 


Or Floral and 


For the EXTERMINATION OF BUGS, WORMs, and ail 
INSECTS ; likewise MILDEW UPON GRAPE VINES. By 
the use of this implement the Flour of Sulphur can 
be evenly distributed over every part of the affected 
plant. Price, $2.50. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Strect, N. Y. 
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HAMMOND’S 


SLUG SHOT. 


A guaranteed cxaterminator of the Potato-Beetle. 


It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing 
properties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs 
in the various stages of growth; at the same time the 
ill-effects of Paris Green, or danger from having it 
around in quantities, are lessened. Cattle or swine 
are not likely to touchit. It has been used with 
success in destroying Caterpillars, ete., from Pear 
and Apple Trees, on Egg-Plants, etc. 

Many large potato-growers are now using it ex- 
clusively, and find it cheaper and more convenient to 
apply than any other insecticide in market, in addition 
to avoiding the trouble and danger of mixing poisonous 
substances. 

Put up in barrels of 200 lbs. in bulk, $7.50. per Dbl. 
Packages of 5 1bs., 30 cts.; 10 1bs., 50 ets.; 15 Ibs., 75 
ets. Cannot be sent by mail. Prices to the trade 
given upon application. 


Manufactured by B. Hammond & Co., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


3-4 B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, New-York City. 


THE DAVIS LAWN RAKE. 


Made in the Most Thorough Manner, of the Best Material, Best Quality of Spring Steel Teeth. 


A PERFECT IMPLEMENT FOR CLEANING 
LAWNS FROM LEAVES, GRASS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF RUBBISH, AND THE ONLY 
ONE THAT WILL DO IT WITHOUT 
INJURING THE GRASS 
AND Roots. 


Will level and prepare a garden bed for 
the seed better and quicker than any other 
tool. Will clean a race-track perfectly. 
Just the thing for ladies wishing open-air 
exercise. Aman with one will do the work 
of six or eight men-in a superior manner. 
The work is light and easy, as the rake is 
drawn over the ground instead of being 
earried. Landscape gardeners will use no 
ether after trying this. Grass will grow 
faster and look much better after being 
combed a few times with the rake. 

It requires many years of great care to 
produce a fine Lawn, which may be in- 
jured, and perhaps ruined, in a short time 
by using common rakes. Price, $1.00. 


Patented December 17, 1878. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


For sale by 


RUHLMANN’S WHEEL HOE 


/s the Best, Simplest, and Most Perfect Weeder in use. 


It will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. 
Embraces all points requisite tomake a capital tool. The 
Handles can be raised to suit. Knife Blades set to any 
pitch, and from 7 to 16 inches in width, and when in 
working order is firm and strong, with nothing to become 
looseor shaky. Thisimplement has not only given entire 
satisfaction, but is pronounced unequaled by all who 
have given it a fair trial. For the interest of all we can 
safely say that no one will ever regret having given it a 
thorough trial. For Onions, Carrots, Beets, and all 
Garden Crops, it has no equal. It has, in a short time, 
become the leading Tool in this and other countries. To 
show our confidence in this excellent tool, we will refund 
> price paidif satisfaction is not given with its work—pur- 
chaser paying freight to and from. Leading Gardeners 
and Seed Growers all use it, and would not do without 
it. For sale by the following: 


iV Suliwan Eng. NY. B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York City ; 


Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.; Crosman Bros., Rochester, 
N. Y.; J.C. Vaughn, Chicago, Il.; J. A. Simmers, Toronto, Ont. ; Chase Bros., Rochester, N. Y.; D. Landreth 
& Sons, R. Buist, Philadelphia, and many others. 


3-4-5 Price, boxed, $5.50. 
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In preparing our new goods for 1882, we have added to our list a 
number of ingenious and successful GARDEN TOOLS, so proven 
by numerous tests this vear. Weare also getting ready a much larger 
and more complete descriptive catalogue than any we have heretofore 
issued. This will be full of valuable information to every one who tills 
the soil for profit, and will be mailed free to all who apply now to 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. 127 and 129 Catharine Street, Philadelphia. 


oO 


WARREN HOF. 


It is perfectly adapted for Field, Nursery, or Garden. Is superior 
to any other hoe at all work for which a hoe is intended, such as Pul- 
verizing, Planting, Hilling, Weeding, Scraping, Chopping out, ete. 
They are made ot Solid Cast Steel, with Trowel temper, and warranted 
not to break with fair usage. No farmer or gardener can afford to do 
without them, and spend their time and strength on the old hoe. You 
may not like the looks of them at first, they being so different from the 
hoe we have been using for thirty years; but use it until you become 
accustomed to it, and twice its cost will not get you to do without. 

It has two sharp edges on either side, extending to the point, naking 
a cutting surface of 16 to 18 inches. 

Has a draw cut on the principle of a scythe, or as you would hold 
your knife or any cutting tool, and cuts to the best advantage. 

Will scour in any soil, because it has curves like the mold-board of 
a steel plow. 

Cannot well break, as central ridge is great support. a 

Prices, No. 1, Ladies’ and Garden Hoe, $1.00 each; No. 2, Garden 
and Field Hoe, $1.25 each ; No. 3, Field Hoe, $1.25 each. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay St New-York. 
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WHITMAN’S Fountain 
Pump for washing Windows, 
BA Carriages, etc. Protects buildings 
Ifrom fire, & trees, vines, etc, from 
insects, potato-bugs and canker- 
worms, Wo Dwelling, Country 
Home,or Factory should be with~ 
outthe Fountain Pump. 
Send for large illustrated 
Circular. J. A. Whitman, Pat- 


FOUNTAIN 
PUMP 


4RADE MARK 
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Fe. SE WOODWARD'S_~. 
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BRAZILIAN ORCHIDS. 


Being established in business in the city of Para, I 
am prepared to fill orders for Orchids indigenous to 
the Amazonian Valley, such as Cattleyas, Oncid- 
iums, Stanhopeas, Galendras. Lists and prices on 
application. 


EDWARD 8. RAND, Jr. 


CREENHOUSE AND HOT-BED 
—SASHES— 


GLAZED OR UNGLAZED. 


3.0x6.0 14s with Oak bar, kept in stock. Also, Doors, 
Windows, Mantels, etc., constantly on hand and made 


to order, 
BRADLEY & CURRIER, 
45 and 56 Dey Street, N.Y. 


2-ly 


3-4-5 


The Farmer's Friend 
AND GUIDE. 


A valuable Book of over 200 pages solid Reading 
Matter, from the pens of the best writers of the day, 
devoted to the Interests of Farmers, Stock-Breeders, 
Poultry-Fanciers, Dairymen, Bee-culturists, Garden- 
ers, The Fireside, etc. 


id 
3) 


PRICE 2 CENTS, POST-PAID. 


Sold by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


PICKLE SEED 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


All the leading varieties pure and true to name, raised by 
the most experienced pickle-growers in the country. 


5-6-7 


Pkt. Oz, Yl. lb. 
Green Prolific, 10c. 20c. 40c. $1.25 
Green Cluster, 5 10 30 1.00 
Improved White Spine, 10 15 30 1.00 
Boston Pickling, > 15 40 1.25 
Early Frame, 5 10 25 85 
Extra Long White Spine, 10 15 30 1.00 


If to be sent by mail in quantities of 4 ounces and up- 
ward, postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per 
pound. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


BLIESS’S 


Extra Early Lima Bean. 


Ten to fourteen days earlier than 
‘ any other variety. 

This desirable variety was first introduced by us in 
1878, and has since been thoroughly tested in all parts 
of the country, and has proved to be ten to fourteen 
days earlier than the ordinary variety,—grown along- 
side of them,—and fully equal in productiveness and 
quality. For this reason it can be strongly recom- 
mended for cultivation in the Northern States, where 
the old paety canoe be grown. , 

4 pint packets, 15 cents; pint, 55 cents: ar 
$1.00, by mail, post-paid, : PY ia 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
5 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


2 years old, $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
On account of their size, cannot be sent by mail. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 


SARATOGA HAMMOCK 
AND ATTACHMENTS. 


Avoid tying anduntying knots. Rig 
up your Hammock with this new de- 
vice. Itis the simplest and best con- 
trivance ever offered for the purpose, 

The Hammock can be adjusted to 


Peerless Hammock Attachments, 


EE YanL) any height by sliding the anchor up 
anddowntherope. This will lengthen 
Patented Noy. 18th, 1879. ov shorten the rope and hold it secure 


in the length to which it has been 
adjusted, The anchor operates on the 
rope as a friction clasp and slide, and 
as soon as weight is placed in the 
Hammock the anchor will bite on the 
rope and insure positive safety in 
sustaining the Hammock. 

The Hammock can be rigged wp and 
taken down in an instant without 
tying a knot. 

The Spreaders are made from hard 
wood, bent bow-shape. They are pro- 
vided with hooks on the lower edge, 
which fasten into the netting cf the 
Hammock and hold the Spreaders 
firmly in position. These Spreaders 
are placed at each end of the Ham- 
mock, as shown in cut. They are 
readily removable for stowing the 
Hammock conveniently away. 

The Spreaders keep the Hammock 
open like a cot, and remove its cramp- 
ing propensities entirely. 

The Pillow consists of a strip of 
cotton duck, 18 inches long and 6 
inches wide; it is provided with a 
hook at each end, and is shorter than 
—— that part of the Hammock over which 
it extends, so that it will be drawn 
taut when the Hammock is properly 
suspended, and thereby elevated above 
the central part of the Hammock, con- 
stituting thus a yielding head-resf. 

The Pillew is a cool, comfortable 
head-rest, and will be found a great 
acquisition to the Hammock. 


Gite 
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Anchor Hammock Ropes. 


SPREADER. 


Spreaders, per pair, $0.50 
Anchor Ropes, per pair, .50 
Patented May 3d, 1881. Pillows, each, .25 
Saratoga Hammock, each, 3.00 
7 Mexican Hammock, white, 2.00 
Mexican Hammock, colored, 2.50 


They can be applied to any Hammock. 


Manufactured by TRAVERS BROS. 107 Duane Street, N. Y. 


THE DAISY LAWN MOWER. 


The Best, Simplest in Construction, 
Finest Finish, 
Handsomestand most Durable Side- 
Wheel Mower in the Market. 


Interchangeable in all its parts. Every Machine uncondi- 


tionally Warranted. It has an adjustable vibrating handle, 


and is perfectly adapted for cutting Terraces, Slopes, and 


every variety of Lawn. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Send for catalogue to 


Bei BEeiSs7& SONS, 
NEW-YORK. 


ARE MISTAKEN if because you take twenty papers now, you think you 
will not be interested, amused, instructed, and pleased by our Monthly. 
Different from all other Household or Farm papers, its effort is to give all 
it can for little money. Nota line of space is wasted. More successful than 
any paper of its age, because it has more energy and ambition THE 
FARM AND GARDEN appeals to you because you cannot afford to do 
without it. We follow no beaten track, are tied down by no old traditions, 
and haye to depend upon merit for success. We give 16 pages of finely 
i : pruned paper and a handsome cover. No disagreeable medicinal “ ads,” andk 
only a little space spent in blowing our own horn. (We cannot promise this long, for we are getting 
spoiled by the clubs and commendation our friends send us. What can you do for us?) We give. Yearly 
subscriptions tor 50 cents; Six months, 25 cents; Three months, 15 cents, and sample copy, with club 
terms, 5 cents. We take stamps; and if you are a farmer with a thousand acres, or your land is 
measured by one flower pot, and you have not seen our latest number, then you ought to, Address 


FARM AND GARDEN, 
125 South Mourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES. 


\ PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR 
“Melons, Corn Fodder, Corn, Tobacco, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Buckwheat, Turnips, 
Hungarian Grass, Millet, etc. 


“TH MAPES COMPLETE MANURE FOR LIGHT SOILS,” page 24 in pamphlet, is specially adapted for Melons, and largely used by Growers. Price, per bag, $5.40, 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


158 Front Street, New-York. 


Send postal for descriptive pamphlet. Every bag plainly branded and a tag attached, giving full analysis and directions for*use, ete. 
For prices for single bag, see last number of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, outside page. 


cy “From the W ork-room to the Wearer.” 


" ("\ REAL GOOD, FRENCH YOKE, 
‘A \ | PERFECT FITTING, RE-ENFORCED 
\ sae ii } LINEN BOSOM, OR DOUBLE SIDES. 


AN te MADE TO ORDER FOR ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) EACH. 
a x | The material used for body and sleeves is Wamsutta Muslin, the bosoms are fine Irish Linen, three- 
De ey a ply and shield-shaped. The wrist-bands, neck-bands, and tabs are faced with fine Linen. 


MHESE shirts are open backs, and without collars. Open-back shirts fit the best | patrons. Yet it is not so difficult to explain and understand. I manufacture in 
and wear the best, and they are more easily done up. Gentlemen who try very large quantities ; use the latest and most improved labor-saving machinery ; 
them will never wear any others. They are ali well sewed on Wheeler & my small expenses—no extensive city store, elaborate show-rooms, and expensive 
Wilson sewing-machines, and are not ‘‘partly made,” but are completely made salesmen—and, furthermore, the entire business is strictly on a cash basis. I buy 
and finished throughout—gussets, buttons, button-holes, and all. They are, in all materials for CASH, I pay my help promptly mm CAsH, and I sell my goods 
fact, all ready to wash and wear, and in perfect good faith T warrant the shirts strictly and only for CASH. 
to be fully up to my representations, and better shirts for the price than have Again, it must be remembered that in dealing with me my patrons save all the 
ever been sold before. intermediate profits charged by the different merchants and middle-men before 
The price is somuch less than has ever been asked for the starched and pol- | reaching the consumer. The goods literally go ‘from the work-room to the 
ished shirts universally sold, that people can readily perceive that they have | wearer.’ Thus can I sell my wares for so small a price, and yet make a profit, for 
been paying at the rate of ten dollars a pound for starch, as used in shirts; and | £ donot put forth the shallow pretense that I am selling at or below cost for the 
this is not all—the starch, they can see, has been used to conceal the coarse | purpose of introducing my shirts, etc., but I sell them at my advertised prices 
fabric and bad work. These shirts are free from starch; they are sent just as they and make a profit—a small profit, true, but the large aggregate amount of my 
come from the work-room, with material and workmanship open to inspection. | business makes the profit satisfactory. Those who may have doubts of the correct- 
How I can afford to sell so good an article for so small a price—less than the ness and honesty of my representations are invited to send for a sample, stating 
usual cost of the bare materials—is a problem which has puzzled many of my ! size of collar usually worn. 


“The Price Tells, , One Dozen by express, $12.00 \ And at same rate for a 
And Everybody Tells the Price.”’ ) Half 66 66 66 6.00 ( greater or less quantity. 


Samples will be sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.15, for any quantity. 


My customers need have no fear that the shirts will not reach them safely by order on. New-York, or money in Registered Letter. Postage stamps will be 
mail. The losses by mail have not averaged one parcelin a thousand. Samples accepted for moderate amounts. 
of the material used and instructions for self-neasurement will be sent free. | If your order is to go by express, please state the express company you 
Remittances may be made by P. O. Money Order, Bank Check, or Dratt tomy | desire the goods to be forwarded by. 


All Orders or Communications should be sent to @, RR. QUINBY, Pleasantville Station, Westchester Co. N. W. 


EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWERS. 


Received HiGHEST AWARD at the Centennial Exposition. 


Features for the Season of 1882. 


Lightest in Weight, 
Lightest in Draft, 
Simplest in Construction, 
: Most Durable, and 
Boe The Best. & 


N PRINCIPAL PARKS IN EUROPE AN RICA. 


In competition with other Mowers have always carried off the Prize, 
Hand Mowers, 8 to 20 inch. 


OUR HORSE MOW Hk 


IS CONCEDED BY ALL TO BE THE BEST ONE MADE. 


USED 0 


sy Sizes, 25 to 4o inch. 


All our Mowers are fully warranted. <A trial is solicited. 
Full directions for setting-up, adjusting, and using accom- 
pany each Mower. 

For catalogues and prices, address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
NEW-YORK. 


NW ORK SULLY, 1382. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. IK. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. 


Many of our city friends who are now 
spending a few weeks in the country will, no 
doubt, find the time hang heavy, sometimes, 
and the hours pass too slow. They miss the 
accustomed morning paper, the excitement 
of business, the friendly call of a neighbor, 
and the facility and ease with which one’s 
every want almost can be gratified in the 
city. Yet, for the absence of these comforts, 
life in the country need not be dull and 
monotonous if only we do not expect to take 
the city with us. To enjoy life in the coun- 
try we must leave the city behind: its com- 
forts and pleasures, as well as its heat and 
dust and vitiated air. 

To any one whose inborn natural taste has 
not been entirely eradicated by long city 
life, the country offers an inexhaustible 
fount of enjoyment. Thousands of beauti- 
ful and interesting objects, living and in- 
animate, surround us everywhere, waiting 
for our notice. Graceful Ferns and deli- 
cate Mosses overhang and line the babbling 
brook which restlessly winds its way through 
the shaded glen; bright flowers of many 
hues make gay the roadside and the fields; 
mollusks, fishes and an endless variety of 
other aquatic animals enliven every lake and 
stream, while myriads of brilliant butterflies 
and gayly plumed birds flit through the 
air. 

It is not necessary to become a scientist 
to be able to enjoy Nature’s wonderful crea- 
tions. All that is needed is the habit of 
observation, and this may be acquired with- 
out teacher or text-books. When we once 
commence to take an interest in observing 
and examining flowers and plants and other 
natural objects, we are led on step by step, 
opening and creating for ourselves an un- 
limited field of inexhaustible fertility, from 
which we may draw pleasure and enjoyment 
at will. 


WHAT I8 A FRUIT? 


This question is asked by a correspondent, 
adding the apology of—Excuse this stupid 
question. 

Now, this is not as stupid a question as it 
may at first sight appear. Botanically speak- 
ing, a fruit is the seed of a plant and all that 
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surrounds it—the pericarp. But, when it 
comes to a pomological or horticultural 
definition, we are at a loss. Musk and Water- 
melons are generally spoken of as fruits, yet 
they are not enumerated in the catalogue of 
the American Pomological Society, nor are 
they mentioned in any work on fruit-culture, 
while in all seed catalogues they are classed 
among vegetables. If Melons are fruits, why 
not Tomatoes, and if Cucumbers are vege- 
tables, why not Melons, their near relatives, 
their own sisters, botanically speaking. On 
the other hand, if we accept that fruits are 
eaten raw, how about the Quince, which is 
called a fruit, although it is never eaten raw. 
Who can give a satisfactory definition ? 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS, 


A reader who kindly offers to write for the 
AMERICAN GARDEN wishes to be informed 
about the ‘“‘rules of writing for the Press,” 
before sending his communication. 

Well, our notion about writing for the 
Press is: If you have anything to say, say it ; 
and when you have said it, stop. If you 
haven’t anything to say, don’t say it. 


FRIENDLY WORDS. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is a monthly illustrated 
journal devoted to the gardening interests of 
America. It isa paper that every man who pre- 
tends to make a garden produce vegetables for 
his family should have. Our truck gardeners, 
most of whom are novices in the business, would 
find it a great help to them; fruit-growers, also, 
would find its seasonable hints valuable. Much 
useful information is given to those who are fond 
of the cultivation of flowers. Any questions in” 
regard to any of these arts are promptly answered 
in its columns, and altogether it is a journal that 
all heads of households will find invaluable. Be- 
side being furnished at the cheap rate of $1.00 a 
year, every subscriber is given a premium of a 
package of seeds.—Barnesville Gazette. 


FOR? PIREY “CENTS 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


Will be sent from now to the end of the year. 


Ask your neighbor to give it a trial. 


THE AMERICAN 


GARDEN. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


At this season of plentiful harvests of early 
vegetables, preparations for a supply during 
autumn and winter are frequently neglected ; 
and yet the economic, as well as hygienic, 
value of winter vegetables, continuing 
through two-thirds of the year, is much 
greater than that of summer vegetables, 
lasting generally but a few weeks. 

Vegetables for Winter use.—Beets, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Turnips, and all other root crops, 
when sown early in spring lose much of their 
flavor and tenderness before they can be 
stored away in the cellar, and become more 
liable to rot than when sown later. For all 
such vegetables, when keeping and eating 
quality are the considerations, the early part 
of July is not too late for sowing, and with 
Turnips the latter part of the month is earty 
enough. 

Early Varieties of most kinds of vegetables 
may still be sown, with the assurance of ob- 
taining good crops. 

Liquid Manureis, except in market gardens, 
but little used, and yet there is nothing that 
gives growing vegetables and other plants 
sucha rapid and healthy stimulus, and which 
at the same time may be obtained so cheaply. 
On ground that has not been well enriched 
before planting nothing can take its place, 
and its favorable effects are often perceived 
within twenty-four hours after application. 

Waste Water from the kitchen and house, 
which otherwise often proves but a nuisance, 
may be utilized to good advantage for water- 
ing plants. Soapsuds contain also consider- 
able fertility. 

Egg Plants are among the most tender gar- 
den vegetables, and their culture presents 
always more than ordinary difficulties to the 
amateur gardener; since the advent of the 
Colorado Potato Beetle their raising has be- 
come still more discouraging. The beetles 
are so extremely partial to every part of the 
Egg-plant that to hand-pick, with any hope 
of being able to conquer them, would require 
more frequent pickings than most people could 
afford or would be inclined to give, and the 
applications of the poisonous substances used 
for the destruction of the beetles on Potatoes 
ean hardly be advised in this case, at least 
not after the forming of the ‘‘eggs.” The 
safest and at the same time an easy mode 
to protect the plant is to construct a light 
frame along the rows and to cover the whole 
with coarse mosquito netting, taking care to 
hold it firmly to the ground with boards or 
sticks, to prevent the beetles crawling under. 

Digging Potatoes.—There is a good deal of 
uncertainty about the best time for digging 
Potatoes. Some are in favor of digging as 
soon as the tubers become ripe, to prevent 
them from rotting in the ground; others hold 
that if the germs of the rot are in them they 
will rot any way, and that they prefer to let 
them rot in the ground than in the cellar. 
We have tried both ways, and with varying 
results, and have come to the conelusion that 
to raise good keeping Potatoes, they should 
not be planted so early as to mature during 
midsummer, but so as to bring their ripening 
after the greatest heat is past; and the tubers, 
when dry, may be brought directly into a cool, 
dry cellar. 


MARKETING VEGETABLES, 

Farmers who visit our city but seldom, 
would be surprised to see the large quanti- 
ties and the many varieties of vegetables 
shipped to our market. 

In the fall we send large quantities of 
Potatoes to Bermuda, and by the first of 
March the crop raised from them is returned 
to us, all of which is colored by the soil 
there to a light red. Bermuda Potatoes are 
shipped in barrels and are among the best 
received from any section. 

About the same time Bermuda sends us 
also large quantities of Tomatoes, which are 
singly wrapped in paper, then packed into 
small crates which contain about four quarts. 
Onions are grown in large quantities there, 
and are packed in bushel crates. These are 
much milder to the taste than our eastern 
Onions, and are very popular with the lovers 
of this savory vegetable. It is not unusual 
that a steamer arrives loaded entirely with 
these three articles. 

Following closely the arrivals from Ber- 
muda, we receive Peas and Beans from 
Florida, Kale and Spinach from Virginia, and, 
in due time, Peas, Beans, Asparagus, Toma- 
toes, Cabbage, Cucumbers, and Potatoes 
from various Southern States. Maryland 
and Delaware send mostly Peas, Potatoes, 
and Asparagus. 

New Jersey furnishes us the finest of Cel- 
ery, Green Corn, and Lima Beans. 

Long Island is noted for its varieties and 
good qualities of Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
Rhubarb, Egg-plants, Asparagus, ete., and, 
later, Potatoes and Cabbages. 

Onions are mostly grown in New York and 
Connecticut, the latter being especially valu- 
able on account of their keeping qualities. 

Modes of Preparing.— To the uninitiated 
this may appear as a matter of not much im- 
portance, yet the price of all vegetables and 
fruits depends not less upon the neat and 
proper manner of putting them up than upon 
their quality and freshness. Rhubarb have 
their large leaves removed; are then tied in 
bunches ranging from three to six stalks, 
according to their size. Egg-plants are at 
first sold by the dozen; later in the season 
by the barrel. Celery is prepared by cutting 
the roots to a pointed square, then by a net- 
work of strings made to resemble a fan; 
then finished by drawing the tops together 
and tying. Lima Beans, in pods, by the bas- 
ket or bag; shelled, by the measure. <As- 
paragus is tied in bunches ranging from two 
to three pounds in weight. Cucumbers, at 
first, by the bushel crate; when plenty and 
cheap, by the barrel. Pickles by the thou- 
sand, the size determining the price. Hot- 
house growth only by the dozen. In the late 
winter and early spring Water-cress meets 
with ready sale, packed in baskets contain- 
ing about eight quarts. This is used largely 
in oyster saloons, instead of Cabbage. Early 
in the season, Turnips, Radishes, Beets, 
Carrots, Salsify, Parsley, ete., are sold in 
small bunches; later, by the barrel, except 
the Parsley, Radishes, and Salsify, which 
are always bunched; Pumpkins, by the hun- 
dred; Squashes, by the barrel; Cauliflowers, 
by the dozen; Parsnips, by the barrel, and 
Horse-radish by the pound. Okra or Gumbo 
while green, by the hundred; when dried, by 
the pound. Green Corn by the hundred, 
with a tally of five on each hundred. Toma- 
toes by the basket or bushel. 

C. W. IDELL. 


: PLANTING CELERY. 

The old method of planting Celery in deep 
trenches has been almost entirely abandoned 
for the other extreme of settiag the plants 


‘on level ground. Many who have tried both 
plans are now adopting a happy medium by — 


planting in shallow furrows, about fovr or 
six inches deep, made with the plow or hoe. 
But little time is required in making these 
furrows, while much labor is saved in hilling 
up, providing at the same time a safeguard 
against drought. 

In either case it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to have the entire ground well enriched 
and worked thoroughly. To have crisp and 
tender stalks, Celery must be kept growing 
continuously and rapidly, else it will become 
tough and stringy and insipid. In dry 
weather an occasional application of manure 
water will be found exceedingly beneficial. 

A frequent mistake made by those who are 
over-anxious is to hill up too early. The 
plants should be well established and should 
have made a good growth before they can 
bear the strain of having the greater part of 
their leaves buried. During hot, wet weather 
especially, there is danger of rotting, if 
hilled up too soon. For winter use there is 
nothing gained by banking up before cool 
weather sets in. 


LIMA BEANS, 


The great value of the Lima Bean, for 
summer as well as for winter use, is every- 
where gaining for it increasing popularity. 
The principal difficulty in its culture is to 
produce it early enough, as the plant is very 
tender and cannot be planted before perma- 
nently warm weather sets in. 

Mr. B. G. Smith, who has been very suc- 
cessful in the cultivation of this vegetable, 
communicated to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society his method, which consists 
in sowing the seed about the middle of April 
(being careful to place the eye down), in 
what are known as ‘‘cucumber boxes,” filled 
with loam, five seeds ineach. The boxes 
are without bottoms, six inches in height, 
seven inches square at the top and eight 
inches square at the lower part, and are 
made of half-inch stuff. They cost six dollars 
and a half per hundred, and his have already 
been in use ten years. He was the first 
to use them to forward Lima Beans, and finds 
them invaluable for this purpose. When the 
Beans are planted the boxes are placed in 
the cold grapery. When the plants are about 
two feet high, the ground is prepared and 
the poles are set out, and a hole large enough 
to receive the box is made at the foot of 
each. A box is then lifted on a shovel, 
placed in the hole and the shovel withdrawn. 
The box is then removed by lifting up; the 
object of making the top an inch smaller 
than the bottom being to permit this. 

It is not advisable to set out the young 
plants before the first of June, but this is as 
early as the seed can be planted out-doors, 
and by forwarding in this way five weeks 
can be gained, and the beans can be had 
fresh from the garden from the middle of 
August to the middle of October. 

The Lima Bean is a tropical plant and re- 
quires a long season. Any surplus can be 
dried for winter use, and when soaked can 


hardly be distinguished from fresh beans. 


In saving seed the earliest beans should be 
carefully selected. 
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GROWING WATERMELONS. 

The Watermelon is one of our most popu- 
lar and well-known vegetable fruits, and one 
that is universally esteemed during the lat- 
ter part of our summer season, for its rich, 
abundant, cooling juices. It is a vine of 
vigorous growth, and is extensively culti- 
vated in certain localities; but, singular as it 
may appear, most persons consider it rather 
difficult to cultivate, and, judging from the 
inferior specimens which they produce, one 
might suppose such to be really the case. 
But this is a very serious mistake, for no 


fruit is of easier cultivation than the Water- 
melon. It will grow 
in almost any soil, 
yet thrives best in 
one that is light and 
rich, with a warm, 
sunny exposure. 

The proper prep- 
aration of the soil 
is also an important 
consideration. The 
ground should be 
plowed or dug thor- 
oughly and deeply, 
and if the plow is 
used a good harrow- 
ing should also be 
given, in order to 
break up all lumps. 
The hills should be 
eight feet apart, and 
be prepared by dig- 
ging a hole about one 
foot deep by two 
feet across, and plac- 
ing in it one-half 
bushel of well-rotted 
manure, in which 
some bone-dust has 
been well mixed. 
Upon this place five 
inches of soil, and 
mix the whole as 
thoroughly and deep- 
ly as possible. Firm 
this hill down well 
with the spade or 
fork, and then cover 
it with three or four 
inches of finely 
broken soil; in this 
place ten or twelve 
’ seeds on their edges, 
and cover to the 
depth of half an 
inch with fine soil. 
When the plants 
have become strong 
and well established, 
all but three or four 
of the most promis- 
ing should be re- 
moved. 

Where early Mel- 
ons are desired, the seed should be sown in 
three-inch pots, or on inverted sods, in a 
hot-bed, about the tenth of April. The 
plants should be gradually hardened off, and 
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planted out when all danger of frost is over; _ 


or the seed may be planted in the open air, 
at any time after the first of May, if given 
the protection of a hand glass. 

Dust a little soot, lime, or wood-ashes on 
the plauts while young, and when they com- 
mence to run lay the branches out evenly, so 
that they can cover the entire ground, Keep 


them clear from weeds at all times. If the 
ends of the leading shoots are occasionally 
pinched back, the -plants will bear more 
freely, and if some fruit is removed the re- 
mainder will considerably increase in size. 

There are numerous varieties of Water- 
melons, some twenty or more varieties being 
enumerated by our seedsmen, but for ama- 
teurs the following will be found the most 
suitable : 

Black Spanish. No. 1.—This is an old va- 
riety, but is not as extensively cultivated as 
the other sorts. The fruit is of a round 
shape, and is rather small in size. It also 


GROUP OF WATERMELONS. 


has a very thin rind and a rich, sugary 
flavor. 


Phinney or Early Oval. No, 2.— This 


flesh, and is of fine flavor. 

Mountain Sweet. No. 3.—Is the most pro- 
ductive, and is one of the best, as well as 
the most extensively cultivated variety. 
When well grown the fruit will attain a 
large size. The flesh is red, sweet, and of 
excellent flavor 
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Mountain Sprout.—This variety is not as 
early as the sorts previously mentioned, but 
the fruit will keep until quite late in the fall. 

Gypsy. No. 4.—Oblong, light green, mot 
tled and striped with white; flesh scarlet, 
very solid, and of delicious flavor. 
| Cuban Queen.—A variety recently intro- 
duced, and remarkable for its very large 
size, combined with excellent quality. 

Ice Cream.—This is considered, by some, 
one of the most delicious. It is of medium 
size and is almost round. It also has a thin- 
ner rind than most of the other sorts, the 


is | 
the earliest sort, and is very prolific, the | 
fruit being of moderate size, with bright red 


flesh is of a bright crimson color, and has a 
veryrich,sweet flavor. 
Of this sort we have 
two varieties, differ- 
ing mostly in their 
shape and the color 
of their seeds: one 
being round in shape, 
with white seeds; the 
other long, with seeds 
of a gray color. 

Orange. — This is 
an entirely distinct 
sort, being peculiar 
in that the divisions 
of its flesh peel from 
the rind like an or- 
ange; it separates 
into segments in a 
similar manner. The 
fruit is of medium 
size, oval shape, and 
of excellent flavor. 

The Citron. No. 5.— 
Is used for preserving 
only, and is well 
known to all. It may 
be sown in the open 
air, as it is hardier 
than the other va- 
rieties. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL. 


FORCING PEAS. 

After having tried 
all the best varieties 
of Peas, Mr. J. Clarke 
says, in the London 
Garden: ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Wonder Pea is 
a valuable variety 
either forced or out- 
of-doors. Itis earlier 
and more prolific than 
any kind with which 
I am acquainted. I 
had, in April, fifty 
pots of it literally 
covered with pods, 
in different stages. 
They were sown on 
the 8th of February, 
and were under cool 
treatment until they 
| had fairly started; then they were sub- 

subjected to gentle forcing, and the result 
was most satisfactory. When better known 
this variety cannot fail to be a favorite.” 


EASY WAY TO GROW POTATOES. 

It is stated that a favorite mode of growing 
Potatoes in Florida is to place the seed in 
trenches and fill up with thatch. The cover- 
ing is removed from time to time and such of 
the new Potatoes as are large enough are 

| picked out, and then the thatch is replaced. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Strawberries.—Immediately after the pick- 
ing season all mulch should be removed 
from Strawberry beds, the ground well stir- 
red and freed from all weeds. The applica- 
tion of composted manures or concentrated 
fertilizers at this time is especially desirable, 
as now, after the exhaustive strain of the 
bearing season, the plants are more enfee- 
bled than at any other time of the year. 
The ground should be kept light and loose, 
and free from weeds throughout the summer. 

If new beds of potted plants are to be 
made, the ground should be prepared with- 
out delay by repeated spading or plowing, 
and enriching of the soil. 

Blackberry and Black-cap Culture have lat- 
terly suffered a serious check by the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘ Raspberry Rust,” which 
attacks not only the cultivated but also the 
wild plants. This trouble, which appears in 
orange-colored patches on the under side of 
the leaves, and spreads gradually over the 
entire bush, is a parasitic fungus— a minute 
microscopic plant which has grown through 
the substance of the leaves in fine threads. 
These filaments finally come to the surface 
in masses, forming patches, and then de- 
velop the thousands of minute orange-spores, 
giving the peculiar color to the infested 
foliage. 

This rust is a rapid-growing pest, and 
has its course of destruction so nearly run 
when it shows itself that there is no known 
means of stopping it after it has once begun 
its work. 

It is to be remembered that the yellow 
powder that dusts upon one’s hands and 
clothes from infested leaves is the spores or 
minute bodies, by means of which the rust 
plant is propagated; therefore the destruc- 
tion of them is a precautionary measure. So 
soon as a bush is found affected, the best 
way is to cut it down and burn it at once. 
The whole bush is usually attacked, there- 
fore do not try to save any part of it; better 
elear the ground of a useless bush, and 
at the same time destroy a multitude of 
spores that would otherwise find their way, 
by means of the wind, etc., to other bushes, 
and then propagate the pest. 

Mulching.—All trees and shrubs set out 
during the fall and spring are benefited by 
mulching during the midsummer months. A 
good mulch is far better than watering, as it 
serves not only to keep the soil moist, but it 
helps the tree also by keeping the ground 
cool; it prevents the baking of the surface 
and supplies fertility. Even stones placed 
around newly set trees are better than 
nothing; leaves, straw, weeds, rakings 
from the lawn or garden—any light, loose, 
vegetable matter will do. Strong, fresh 
stable manure, however, should be avoided. 
Transplanted trees, like patients with ampu- 
tated limbs, need nursing rather than over- 
feeding and stimulating. 

Currants and Gooseberries, old as well as 
young, are generally benefited by mulch- 
ing. Coal-ashes cannot be used to better 
advantage than by spreading them around 
Currant-bushes. 

Pruning.—Young trees looking yellow and 
sickly at this season, may often be saved by 
severe pruning of all their branches. 


STRAWBERRIES, 


When swallows build beneath the eaves, 
There grows, deep hidden under leaves, 
Near to the ground, retiring, shy, 

Tinged with the summer’s earliest dye, 
With bright complexion — healthy — clear — 
The fairest berry of the year, 

The Strawberry amid the green, 

The luscious fruit, the jeweled queen. 


Happy is he who, now and then, 

Can wander from the marts of men, 
To prune his trees, to trim his walks, 
To lift his Roses’ drooping stalks ; 
Or, with his wife and children fair, 
Eat bis own fruits in open air, 


And watch, well pleased, their bright eyes gleam, | 


To feast on Strawberries and cream. 


The happy lark is mounting high; 

Her anthem quivers through the sky, 
The wind upon the tree-top swells; 
Below it rocks the Lily-bells ; — 

The fruit is pluck’d—the cloth is laid— 
They sit together in the shade, 

And share a feast whose luxury pure 
Might tempt the richest epicure. 


E’en those whose harsher fate detains, 
By care, or toil, or money-chains, 

In smoky precincts of the town, 

Far from the garden, field, or down, 
Who, bending over desk severe, 

Scarce know the changes of the year— 
Partake, O June! thy blessings shed, 
And love thee for thy berries red. 


Sweet are the Grapes that bloom by Rhine, 
Sweet are the eastern Date and Pine; 
Sweet are the Oranges that grow 
Where Guadalquiver’s waters flow; 
Sweet is the Apple—sweet the Pear— 
The blushing Peach—the Cherry fair; 
But bright and beauteous though they be— 
Give me, oh give, the Strawberry. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


THE PEAR CROP. 


The crop of Pears in the vicinity of New 
York will be very light this year, with the 
exception of a few varieties. Last year 
Bartletts were unusually abundant. 
tree, young or old, capable of bearing, was 
over-laden, and even with intelligent thin- 
ning of the fruit by careful cultivators, the 
heavy tax on the trees of bringing the crop 
to maturity through the protracted drought, 
which lasted one hundred and twenty days 
in our section, the fruit spurs formed for 
this year were few and weak. In conse- 
quence, this spring there were only a few 
scattering blossoms here and there on the 
tops of the trees, and the yield will fall far 
below anything we have had in several years. 
It is so small in my own orchard that it will 
not come under the rule of a tenth. And my 
neighbors are no better off than I am in this 
respect. 

The Beurre d’Anjou “set” better, and for 
three or four weeks looked very promising 
for an average crop. But this variety has, 
within the past two or three weeks, shed a 
large part of the ‘‘set,” and now the appear- 
ance is anything but flattering for a good 
erop this year. 

Other varieties, including the Seckel, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurre Clairgeau, 
Doyenne Boussock, and Lawrence, are well 
set with fruit, and now promise to yield a 
fair crop of Pears. None of these, with the 
exception of the Seckel, have a heavy set on. 
The last named is carrying more than should 
be left on for the good of the trees or profit 
of the owners. Even with a Pear as small 
in size as the Seckel, it will pay the grower 
to go through his orchard and pull off some 


Every- 


where they are as numerous as they are in — 
our vicinity this year. 

The Duchesse d’Angouléme has, judging 
from present appearances, not more than a 
quarter of a crop on. The Duchesse blos- 
somed freely enough, but a fierce and cold 
north-eastern rain-storm of three days’ dura- 
tion, while the trees were in full blossom, 
did sad mischief with the fertilization. The 
small quantity of fruit that is set of this 
variety looks well now, and is noticeably free 
from the marks of the curculio, which, by 
the way, have not been as numerous this 
year as usual, 

When Pears are sparsely set and the trees 
are healthy and vigorous, one is likely to be 
deceived and underestimate the yield. But, 
judging from present appearances, the Pear 
crop in this vicinity will not be over a quarter. 

P. T. QUINN. 


HOW TO PLUCK CHERRIES, 


The productiveness of many valuable 
Cherry-trees is often damaged seriously by 
having the twigs, when hanging full of fruit, 
pulled from the branches. The buds from 
which the crop of Cherries will be produced, 
during one season, were developed and ma- 
tured the previous year. Hence, if the twigs 
that bear the buds be broken off, the tree 
must reproduce other twigs during one season, 
and then the season following develop fruit- 
buds. We have seen scores of productive 
Cherry-trees stripped of the fruit-bearing 
twigs to such an extent that they did not 
yield one-fourth part of afair crop. Careless 
and thoughtless persons, when plucking Cher- 
ries, break off the ends of the fruit-branches 
and jerk off the twigs, pluck the fruit, and 
throw the branches to the ground. This 
practice is rumous to the productiveness of 
Cherry-trees. 

Persons who are employed to pluck Cherries 
should be carefully instructed to take hold 
of the stems of the fruit, with thumb and 
fingers, while tender twigs are held securely 
with the other hand. They should be taught 
that, if the buds are damaged, there will be 
no fruit the next season. If one will observe 
old Cherry-trees, in almost any part of the 
country, from which the fruit has been 
plucked by those who were accustomed to 
strip off the twigs to which the fruit was at- 
tached, they will see long and bare limbs and 
ragged and fruitless branches, simply because 
the trees were seriously mutilated by pickers 
who never knew that twigs and buds were 
absolutely essential to the production of fruit. 
Many varieties of Cherries are very slow in 
the reproduction of fruit-buds. Careless and 
thoughtless persons should never be allowed 
to pluck the fruit from such trees. The buds 
must be spared if one would raise fruit. 

8. E. T. 


THE HANSELL RASPBERRY. 


A basket of bright red, medium-sized, very 
firm, and good-flavored Raspberries, of a 
variety which we did not recognize, wel- 
comed us on entering our office last week. 

The berries were kindly left for us by Mr. 
J. T. Lovett, of Little Silver, N. J., and 
were the Hansell Raspberry, a chance seed- 
ling cultivated for several years by Mr. J. 
S. Hansell. Its extreme earliness and firm- 
ness attracted the attention of prominent. 
fruit-growers. Judge Parry considers it the 
best Raspberry in. existence for profit.. 
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GOOSEBERRY CULTURE. 

To an American, one of the most remark- 
able sights in Covent Garden Market, Lon- 
don, is the immense quantity and superior 
excellence of the Gooseberry, when in the 
height of its season. Our American markets, 

~on the contrary, are very deficient in even a 
fair supply of this fruit, as the poor little tart- 
berries offered for sale are of no account for 
the table, and very little for cooking, unless 
one purchases his sugar by the barrel. It 
seems as if here was one of the most praise- 
worthy fields for the hy- 
bridizer to test his skill, 
—to raise a variety com- 
bining the size and qual- 
ity of that noted English 
fruit, the ‘‘Crown Bob,” 
and the hardiness and 
freedom from mildew of 
the American seedling. 

Although several years 
have passed since Mr. 
Charles Downing intro- 
duced his fine seedling, 
which has since been 
named in his honor the 
Downing, it is compara- 
tively little known as yet, 
notwithstanding its mer- 
its are of a high order. 
We know of one grower, 
who has already a large 
plantation of this variety, 
that last season netted a 
nice little percentage on 
his investment, and from 
which he expects the pres- 
ent summer a large pay- 
ing crop. Even the com 
mon American Cluster will 
pay a fair profit when 
grown under a generous 
system of cultivation and 
not totally neglected, as 
is too often the case. 

As regards propagation, 
in the case of the last- 
named variety, all that is 
necessary is to cut the 
young shoots after matur- 
ity into suitable lengths, 
say six inches long, tie 
them into bundles, and 
bury in sand until spring, 
keeping them in a cool 
cellar. This is prefer- 
able to burying them out- 
doors, for the reason that 
the frost will occasion- 
ally raise them out of the 
soil or induce rot. In 
planting, all that is neces- 
sary is to open a trench 
sufficiently deep to al- 
low the cutting to stand 
erect, and have its topmost bud level with 
the surface. The only secret about the whole 
work is to tamp the soil firm at the bottom, 
and negligence in this respect causes more 
failures than all else. 

Unfortunately, the Downing does not emit 
roots easily from cuttings, so that to procure 
a supply of young plants we are obliged to 
resort to layers. This, however, is not a 
tedious operation, as the many young shoots 
on the outer edge of old clumps are simply 
pegged down to the ground, and all but the 
tips covered with soil, and tamped hard. In 


one season, or at most two, they will be suf- 
ficiently rooted to remove from the parent 
plant and set out into rows. 

It is absolutely useless to even suggest a 
remedy for that bane of English Gooseberry 
culture in this country—the Mildew. Ocea- 
sionally we enjoy a propitious season and 
gather a few fine berries, but the exception 
does not pay for the trouble. The fact is, 
our climate does not suit them, and, although 
applications of potash, lime, salt, ete., may 
for a short time, and with young plants, 


THE DOWNING GOOSEBERRY. 


prove useful, still it is only a delusive hope, 
after all. 

Gooseberries delight in a deep, rich soil 
and thorough cultivation. They demand an 
annual application of manure and to be kept 
free from weeds. If the fruit is thinned, the 
remaining crop will be greatly increased in 
size and quality, and of course command a 
more remunerative price in market. To the 
prevailing slip-shod system of culture we 
attribute the absence of good fruit offered 
for sale and the consequent apathy of pur- 
chasers; and in this, as in all other kinds of 


fruit, the producer of a first-class article can 
always dispose of it, even when the market 
is glutted. 

The bushes should be severely thinned out 
each spring, and luxuriant shoots headed 
back, to preserve a compact, well-balanced 
head, otherwise they are very prone to grow 
dense and form much unnecessary wood. 

As to the cost of starting a plantation of 
this fruit, an acre of plants, set 4 by 4 feet 
apart, which is none too much, we will 
need 2,722 sets, worth to-day about as fol- 
lows, at the lowest 
wholesale rates: Ameri- 
can Seedling—at $30 
per 1,000, and Downing, 
$45 or $50 per 1,000 — 
fluctuating, of course, ac- 
cording to the demand 
and supply. For the first 
year or two the interven- 
ing ground can be cropped 
with Cabbages, Potatoes, 
or Tomatoes, and the yield 
will abundantly repay for 
the cultivation of the 
Gooseberries. 

In conclusion, we would 
suggest to those who 
imagine the Gooseberry 
fit only for making tarts, 
that they have certainly 
never tasted a well-ripen- 
ed, mature fruit, juicy and 
deliciously flavored, such 
as can be and have been 
grown under a generous 
system of cultivation. 
The expense is trifling 
and the reward sure. 

JosIAH HoopEs, 


MANCHESTER VERSUS 
HOVEY. 

“Why, the Manchester 
is of better flavor than 
the Hovey!” That was 
a most unfortunate re- 
mark which some one 


made in Mr. Battey’s 
(Strawberry field — last 
year, for  straightway 
those who know that 


there never was nor ever 
can be anything better 
than the Hovey insisted 
that it was nothing but 
that old, time-honored 
variety, without evensee- - 
ing or tasting it. 

True, the Manchester 
1s, like the Hovey, a 
pistillate variety, but 
otherwise they are about 
as dissimilar as two Strawberries can well 
be. The Hovey is conical, with neck dark, 
glossy crimson, bearing but one or rarely 
more than two trusses to the stool, while 
the Manchester is round, closely set, light 
red without gloss, and the plants throw up 
from six to a dozen and more fruit stalks. 
Still more, it is well known that the Hovey 
requires the highest culture and rich, heavy 
soil, while the Manchester thrives splendidly 
and bears profusely in the barren sands of 
New Jersey, where even the Wilson makes 
but a feeble growth. 
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CLIFF ROSES, 


Pale little sister of rich red Roses, 
Wild little sister of garden queens, 

Art thou content that thy flower uncloses 
Here where the land to the ocean leans ? 


They, where the lawns are soft and shaded, 
Hold their court amid eyes that gaze; 
Thou by the lone sea liy’st, and faded 
Fall thy leaves in the salt sea-sprays. 


Smitten of every storm that blusters, 
Crushed by the mimic avalanche, 
Bravely still thy delicate clusters 
Laugh from thicket and thorny branch. 


Naught may we know of all thou knowest, 
All that the soft wind brings to thee? 

Under the cliff-top where thou growest 
Sail the ships to the open sea. 


Art not thou and thy flowers clinging 
Ghosts of many a sad farewell, 

Fluttering home from the ships and bringing 
Tidings for loving hearts to tell? 


Or art thou, rather, a blithe fore-comer, 
Blown by winds from the homeward ships— 
A kiss, turned flower in the breath of Summer— 
A word that has quickened from eager lips? 


Nay, though sweet as the longed-for hour, * 
Fair as the face that we yearn to see, 

Nothing thou art but a simple flower, 
Growing where God hath planted thee. 

—The Spectator. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Little remains to be done in the flower 
garden except to care for what has already 
been planted; yet bedding plants of various 
kinds may still be set out, and will, in good 
soil and with proper care, produce a fine effect 
for two or three months yet. 

Hyacinths and Tulips are generally taken 
up after flowering, placed closely together in 
a sunny situation, covered with an inch of 
fine soil, and left to ripen for two or three 
weeks. They are then uncovered, exposed 
to the full sun until dry, and stored away till 
fall planting. When itis not convenient to 
take the bulbs up, satisfactory results may be 
obtained by leaving them in the ground, in 
which case it is important not to remove any 


of the leaves until they are dry. Previous to | 
| by the time the bed becomes solid, after 


this time Portulaca seed may be scattered 
over the bea, which, as it comes up soon and 
does not root deep, soon produces a fine 
appearance without injuring the bulbs. Or 
Verbenas and other shallow-rooting bedding 
plants may be planted between the bulbs, 
and thereby an almost continuous bloom 
be kept up for nearly eight months. 

Roses, especially Hybrid Perpetual varie- 
ties, should be pruned severely immediately 
after blooming, to stimulate a vigorous new 
- growth and the formation of new buds and 
blossoms later in the fall. If the ground is 
not already very rich, it is best to dig in some 
fertilizer at the same time, else the Roses will 
not only not bloom “‘ perpetually,” but refuse 
to do so a second time, which is the best they 
will do, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Slugs and aphis, which so frequently 
destroy the leaves of Roses at this season, 
may be killed by dusting air-slacked lime over 
the bushes while wet with dew. A decora- 
tion of tobacco stems is also an excellent 
insecticide. 
serves an excellent purpose as a preventive 
against slugs, and increases also the vigor 
of the plant. 


Mulching with tobacco stems 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF FLOWER-BEDS. 

The summer care of flower-beds and flower- 
borders is a matter too generally neglected. 
There seems to be a prevalent opinion among 
a certain class of plant-lovers — especially 
those just entering upon this delightful pur- 
suit—that when the plants are once put in 
the ground, they need no further care or at- 
tention; and the results are anything but en- 
couraging to further efforts, or attractive to 
the eye. This condition of things may find 
excuse where it is the result of want of 
knowledge, as it often is; and the profes- 
sional man may often and justly plead want 
of time. Be the cause, however, what it 
may, the fact still remains a reproach to the 
garden and the lawn. 

Since it is one of the objects of the 
AMERICAN GARDEN to furnish information to 
those who need it, I propose to offer to this 
class of readers a few hints on the care of 
the flower-bed and flower-border during the 
summer. To be specific, I will first take a 
bed of Coleus, which, at this time, has 
already been planted. The first care must be 
to keep the bed entirely free from weeds till 
the plants get large enough to smother them ; 
and the best way to do this is to never let 
them grow. This simplifies weeding, reduces 
the labor to a minimum, and robs it of most 
its forbiddingness. In fact, weeding in this 
way may be made a healthy exercise instead 
of an irksome labor, as it too commonly is. 


COLEUS. 


A bed of Coleus is grown for its color, and 
not for the individual beauty of the plant ; 
hence, massiveness and evenness of surface 
are aimed at, combined with a more or less 
circular outline or face. A flat face would 
not certainly be so handsome as one curving 
gently from the center to the edge. To pro- 
duce this curved or convex surface a certain 
amount of ‘‘ pinching in” is required, espe- 
cially at the time when the plants begin to 
make a vigorous growth. The principle is, 
to pinch back every shoot that shows a ten- 
dency to grow above the general surface, and 
pinching shorter as the edge of the bed is 
approached, so as to give a convex form to 
the surface. In this way it will be found in 
practice that nearly every shoot gets pinched 


which little or no pinching will be needed. 
The lateral shoots on the outside plants will 
continue the curve and connect it with the 
ground. The labor is light, and the pinching, 
on the whole, is interesting, and I have 
known ladies to doit in the most satisfactory 
manner. 
GERANIUMS. 

Next I will take a bed of Scarlet Pelargo- 
niums (commonly ealled Searlet Geraniums). 
It is unnecessary to repeat the remarks on 
weeding. Here the object is to produce a 
continuous mass of bloom rather than a solid 
surface of green. If young plants were used 
to plant the bed, here and there one will be 
disposed to run up too high with a single 
shoot. This shoot must be cut back an inch 
or two to make it throw out laterals. The 
object is to get a tolerably even surface of 
growth before or by the time the plants come 
into full bloom, after which little or no cut- 
ting back shouid be done. To accomplish 
this, the bed should be looked at fre- 
quently when the plants are making their 
first growth, and the pruning should be done 
to produce the object in view. If old plants 


| have been used to make the bed, they should 


| 


be pruned back evenly, and unnecessary 


| shoots cut out entirely. In other respects the 
| treatment will be the same as above. 


De- 
cayed leaves and flower-staiks that have done 
blooming should be removed as occasion 
requires. 

VERBENAS. 


In the case of Verbenas, the plants should 
be pinned down till they have covered the 
bed. Shoots that run over the edge of the 
bed should be pinned back or cut in. Neat- 
ness will require the removal of dead flower- 
heads during the season ; but in other respects 
the plants will mostly take care of themselves. 
It should be remembered that weeds are par- 
ticularly offensive in a bed of Verbenas. 


GLADIOLUS. 


A bed of Gladiolus, in addition to being 
kept clean, will need to be staked. For this 
purpose I have for years used No. 6 or 7 
galvanized wire, run rather deep into the 
ground. The wire is neater and better than 
any wooden stakes I ever used. . The stake 
should be sufficiently long to give a firm 
support to the flower-stalk, which, without 
support of some kind, is sure to go to the 
ground, 

STAKING. 


It is not possible, within the limits of an 
article like this, to treat separately the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants used for bedding. It 
may be said, in a general way, that plants 
like the Canna do not require stakes. A plant 
like the Castor-Oil Bean, however, which is 
often used as a center-piece to Cannas and 
Caladiums (C. esculentum), should have a 
stout stake, as it usually, under such cireum- 
stances, becomes top heavy, and without a 
stake would blow down. As arule, a plant 
should never be staked without some obvious 
necessity. 


FLOWER-BORDERS, 


In regard to the flower-border, tidiness is 
of the first necessity, not only that the eye 
may be pleased, but also for the well-doing 
of the plants. In a contest between weeds 
and cultivated plants, the weeds are sure to 
get the best of it if left to themselves. Just 
so soon as you can see the head of a weed 
take it off; this is the best of all ways to 
prevent disputes in the flower-border. Stake 
and tie up such plants as may need it, and 
remove dead leaves and decaying flower- 
heads, is advice to be followed during the 
season. In tying up do not draw the plant 
together in an indiscriminate mass, but pre- 
serve its individuality as far as possible. A 
better growth and finer bloom will well repay 
a little extra labor in this direction. Vines, 
of course, should have something to run on 
from the beginning, and not left to trail on 
the ground, where half their strength is 
wasted; besides, it is slovenly. 

The reader will probably gather from these 
hints sufficient knowledge to enable him to 
keep his beds and borders clean, and meet 
with so much success and satisfaction in the 
growth of his plants as,will encourage him 
to make further efforts in the future. It is 
often the case in plant culture, that the 
proper performance of one operation sug- 
gests the why and wherefore for another, 
and it is therefore important that a right 
beginning shouid be made. 

P. B. MEap. 
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THE GLADIOLUS AS A FALL FLOWER. 

The Gladiolus is one of the most beautiful 
and charming of all bulbous flowering plants, 
and should be far more extensively culti- 
vated. As a late autumn flower, there is 
nothing to surpass it. They are of the easiest 
culture, and succeed in almost any variety 
of soil. I have not tried them in pure sand, 
but my poorest soil has given me as fine 
flowers and bulbs as I could desire. I usually 
plant them four or five 
inches deep, covering - 
lightly, and after they 
have grown a_ few 
inches, hoe, drawing 
the earth to them, thus 
completing the cover- 
ing. I find planting 
thus deep isa great aid 
in keeping them erect, 
and enables one to dis- 
pense with the use of 
stakes, and as the new 
bulbs are formed on 
top of the old ones, 
they are sufficiently 
below the surface to 
obtain requisite mois- 
ture and avoid being 
checked in growth 
should the surface be- 
come dry. 

Many persons fail to 
get the most satisfac- 
tion, by planting too 
early and all at one 
time. If planted at 
intervals of two weeks 
or so for two or three 
months, the flowering 
season is much extend- 
ed, and the later plant- 
ings come into flower 
when the bulk of other 
flowers are past. I 
know of no flower that 
embraces so wide a 
range and variety of 
color and shades, from 
‘the most intensely bril- 
liant and dazzling to 
the softest and most 
delicate tints, with va- 
rious blendings of the 
same. The plants will 
stand quite a severe 
frost, or several of 
them, without injury, 
and after their more 
tender companions that 
helped to make up the 
beauty of the flower 
garden and iawn have 
withered and faded, 
the charming Gladiolus 
still remains to cheer 
our eyes and gladden 
our hearts. Even when the weather has 
become so cold as to freeze the ground, any 
flower-stalks near the point of blooming, if 
cut and put in water in the house, will con- 
tinue to develop and unfold their bloom 
for two or three weeks, furnishing a source 
of great admiraticu to every visitor, and 
by their cheerful presence a welcome and 
attractive feature to any household long 
after their companions have “ withered and 
gone.” 

After the plants have ceased flowering, and 
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before the ground is frozen deep enough to 
injure the bulbs, they should be taken up, 
the tops removed and the young bulbs put in 
paper bags, boxes, or something similar, 
labeled if the varieties are named, and kept 
ina dry cellar. The price of bulbs is now so 
low that no one need be deterred from engag- 
ing in their culture, in a small way at least. 
It is not necessary to pay fifty cents to one 
or two dollars for a single bulb; such prices 


YL 


GROUP OF GLADIOLUS, 


belong to new and searce varieties or novel- 
ties, and are no index of their beauty. A 
dozen bulbs of mixed colors can be had for a 
dollar, and as many choice-named varieties 
for double the amount, or less, so that for 
a small investment the owner of the hum- 
blest yard or garden may be able to realize, 
and say with.equal truthfulness, as has been 
said of the Lily, 
“That even Solomon in all his glory 
Was not arrayed like one of these.” 
—K, WILLIAMS. 
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SUB-TROPICAL GARDENING. 

Many amateurs imagine that sub-tropical 
plants, which make such a striking show, are 
more difficult to manage than the ordinary 
bedding plants, but such is not the case. 
This class, with its handsome leaves and 
noble habit of growth, affords a welcome 
relief to the ordinary style of bedding plants. 

For planting out on a lawn, Yucea recur- 
vata, or Spanish Bayonet, is very handsome, 
while it requires no 
special care, and stands 
the winter in this lati- 


tude without protec- 
tion. 
For a sub-tropical 


bed, Canna, or Indian 
Shot, forms a fine cen- 
ter-piece. There are 
numberless varieties of 
this plant; some of 
them grow to a height 
of six or eight feet, 
while others have a 
dwarf habit. They 
grow better from root 
than from seed. They 
should be planted about 
the end of May, or be- 
ginning of June. If a 
ring of stable manure 
is placed around the 
plant, and a pailful of 
water poured inside it 
oceasionally during the 
hot months, the growth 
is astonishing. After 
the first frost in autumn 
the Cannas may be dug 
up, the tops eut off, 
and the tuberous roots 
laid away in a dark 
place, protected from 
frost, until the time of 
planting comes round 
again. The best of the 
tall-growing varieties 
is C. August Ferrier, of 
the smaller kinds C. 
metallica and C. flac- 
cida, 

Several of the Dra- 
exenas and cool-house 
Palms do well planted 
out, and as they grow 
nicely in the house 
during the winter, are 
a very satisfactory in- 
vestment for amateurs. 
A handsome variegated 
Japanese grass, Lulalia 
ecbrina, looks well with 
sub-tropical plants. Its 
seed-spike is as deli- 
eate and feathery as an 
ostrich tip, and with a 
little covering it stands 
the winter well. I am surprised not to see 
the well-known Pampas Grass, or the Ameri- 
ean Pampas Grass (Hrianthus Ravenne), 
more generally grown. They form a hand- 
some and striking group on a lawn, are easily 
grown, and stand our winters well. Theymay 
be propagated by root-division or from seed. 

The Banana, especially the Abyssinian 
species (Musa Ensetc), makes a magnificent 
lawn plant. It needs for its best development 
a very rich, deep soil, and has to be wintered 
in a warm house. Miss E. L. TAPLIN. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF LAWNS. 


A lawn, in order to fulfill its proper use of 
beautifying a place, must be well made at 
first, and thereafter kept in perfect order. 
While it should have a fair allowance of trees 
and shrubs, it must not be overcrowded with 
them, nor be hid from public view by a high 
wall or fence, nor by a close hedge. 
the many fine country-seats around our large 
cities, it is astonishing how few meet with 
these requirements. The house will be built 
where it will show to the best advantage, and 
the material used for the front will be of 
better quality than the rest; and then the 
grounds will be planted thickly, and perhaps 
a close hedge placed in front, as if in a vain 
desire to hide from the tax collector, This 
is sometimes carried to such an excess that 
there is merely a suggestion of a dwelling; 
but, whether alog-hut or a palace, is unknown 
except to acquaintances, tramps, and the 
ubiquitous assessors. 


Among 


MAKING LAWNS. 


In making lawn, either sod or a good mixt- 
ure of grass-seed can be used. The former 
is best when an immediate finish is desired; 
and though it is necessary, when making 
terrace, or where there is a liability to wash 
with heavy rains, yet in covering a large sur- 
face the cost is a decided objection to its 
use. It has been said there is more risk 
of the weeds being introduced than if the 
ground is seeded; but this has no weight, as 
clean sod should be selected, and it is then 
no more subjected to weeds than if raised 
from seed. It can be planted whenever it is 
in good growing condition, except in very 
dry weather. After being well pounded it will 
need no further care beside cutting and 
rolling. 

SEEDING. 


Grass-seed may be sown any time from 
April to October, avoiding very dry weather. 
Before sowing it should be well mixed with 
earth or coal-ashes, previously passed 
through a fine sieve and made slightly damp. 
From three to five bushels of seed will be re- 
quired to an acre ; after planting, rake lightly 
and roll thoroughly. The cost is much less 
than for sodding, and it will be quite as satis- 
factory in its results. 

Itis usual to mix with the seed either oats 
or rye, especially in the summer months, so 
that the grain shall protect what is supposed 
to be the weaker growing grass. It would be 
as reasonable to plant corn to protect the 
grain. In practice the grass-seed will be 
quite able to take care of itself, and if well 
rolled will soon make a good sod. 

Whether to be sown or sodded, the ground 
should be first properly graded, manured 
well, dug or plowed, and raked smooth. 
Whenever any hollows are found they should 
be filled in with a light soil, sown with grass- 
seed, and then rolled. 


MOWING. 


Lawn grass should always be cut before it 
appears to need it. The cuttings are then 
too short to rake, and will make a dressing 
for the sod which will be a decided benefit to 
it. The mower cannot be used too frequently 
from early in the spring until the last thing 


in the fall; in fact, whenever the ground is 
not frozen, it should be used at least once a 
week. The roller should also often be used, 
especially in the spring as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, and again after heavy 
rains. The grass should be trimmed occa- 
sionally around the trees and bushes, and 
along the edges of paths and flower-beds, and 
wherever the mower will not reach. The 
ordinary sheep-shears is a handy tool for this 
purpose. 

It is a false idea that frequent cutting is 
expensive. Beside being the only way to 
maintain a perfect lawn, it will be found to 
be-the cheapest in the end. The aggregate 
labor and time required to cut every week in 
ordinary weather, and twice a week when the 
grass is growing luxuriantly in warm, wet 
seasons, will be less that when cut every 
three or four weeks. In the former case, 
after going over the ground with the mower, 
the work is finished, and with very little 
labor ; in the latter, must be repeatedly cut 
and raked alternately until an even cut is 
obtained, and it will not then have a good 
appearance. The lawn should never need 
touching with a rake after the first cleaning 
in the spring. If the cuttings are ever long 
enough to gather with a rake, it is certain 
that the work was not done at the proper 
time. 

LAWN-MOWERS. 

Of whatever pattern selected, a lawn-mower 
must be light enough to handle easily and 
cut within a few inches of trees and other 
objects. The ability to eut long grass, 
claimed for some machines, is of doubtful 
advantage, as it encourages neglect. If the 
lower blade is kept well up, so as to just 
touch the revolving knives, it will keep itself 
sharp, and be in as good order at the end of 
the season as at the beginning, and will 
never require grinding. They should be 
used to cut not more than two-thirds of their 
width, and there will be no unsightly lines of 
uncut grass. -With a little management they 
will cut on terraces of any slope, as well as 
on a level surface. For cutting weeds there 
should be a suitable knife, with a sheath, 
attached to the handle of the machine. 


WEEDS. 


Weeds are all unsightly, and yet some 
will appear in the best-kept lawns. Among 
the most troublesome are the Sorrel and 
Wild Violet. All kinds should be pulled out 
whenever seen; it is generally sufficient to 
eut the root just below the surface of the 
ground. Sorrelis a very difficult weed to get 
rid of, on account of its undergreund spreading 
branches. The Violet, when it once obtains 
a foot-hold,is very annoying,and can be exter- 
minated only by constant attention. If over- 
looked for one season, the ground will be 
filled with seed not from its blue flowers, but 
inconspicuous ones maturing underground. 

The fall grass, with its long, creeping stems, 
is sometimes considered as a weed. It can 
be managed only by treating it as a grass, 
mowing it frequently and keeping the rake 
from it. It is at its best when other grasses 
are burned out by the hot summer sun, and 
often gives the lawn a bright green appear- 
ance which it would not have without it. 
When Garlic is first introduced, it is impos- 
sible to eradicate it; but, as it is similar to 
grass in its color and style of growth, it can 
scarcely be considered as an objectionable 
weed. 


MOLES. 


Moles in a lawn are as bad as the most ob- 
noxious weed, and should not be tolerated. 
Being exclusively iasectivorous, it is sup- 
posed to be wrong to destroy them. They 
can be caught with a little patience, and, if 
it is really desirable to keep them alive, they 
can be sent to the Zoological Garden, or to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Do not hit them on the nose with 
a stick, or they will surely die. 


PLANTING. 


Wherever a tree or a shrub can be planted, 
it is customary to put one in, and it has not 
always a happy effect. Even while the trees 
are small the lawn is overcrowded; and as 
they grow this becomes worse, until it is 
thought necessary to butcher some of them, 
and frequently they all share the same fate 
and are shorn of their limbs until they show 
the form of some of the letters of the alpha- 
bet. The appearance of a lawn is thus dis- 
figured for years, when it would have been 
at once improved by entirely removing a 
sufficient number of trees and leaving the 
others untouched. A better plan of planting 
would be — whenever a tree can be omitted 
leave it out. The nurseryman might dispose 
of fewer stock, but there would be a greater 
number of sightly lawns, and many more 
handsome trees than are now to be seen. 


MANURING. 


Manures are as much benefit to grass as to 
any plant. After planting, of course, they 
can be used only as a top-dressing. Ground 
bones decompose slowly, and their effect, 
though lasting, is not shown immediately. 
Slacked lime in fine powder has a tendency 
to destroy the moss which sometimes appears 
among the grass. Bones and lime may be 
used at any season. Guano, and other similar 
concentrated manures, should be applied in 
wet weather; at other times they are hurtful. 
Liquid manures, used while the grass is 
growing, are an excellent fertilizer. In the 
fall a top-dressing of stable manure may be 
used, to be raked off early in the following 


spring. Always bear in mind that, being. 


entirely ornamental, a lawn is made to be 
admired; to deserve this admiration it must 
be well kept; to receive it, it must be seen. 
Therefore, abandon front hedges and heavy 
fencing; cut and roll frequently, and after 
the first spring cleaning, abolish the rake, 
avoid excessive planting of trees, shrubs or 
flower-beds ; if a tree needs extensive prun- 
ing, cut it down at once, and in every possible 
way encourage the grass and discourage the 
weeds. The lawn will then give pleasure to 
all who see it.—Robert J. Siddall, before the 
Germantown Horticultural Society. 


READY-MADE LAWNS. 

On the corners of many of our uptown 
streets may be seen, during Spring and Sum- 
mer, venders’ wagons loaded with thin slices 
of turf one foot square. The owners of these 
establishments are practical lawn-makers, 
or, more correctly, ‘‘lawn peddlers,” ready to 
lay a lawn ata moment’s notice in any part 
of the city. So that if any one feels a sud- 
den desire for the possession of a green ex- 
panse before his front or rear windows, all 
he has to do is to leave his orders at the 
street corner on his way to business to finda 
luxuriant lawn awaiting him on his return. 
And all this for only five cents a square foot. 


ee 
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ABUTILONS AND HIBISCUS. 

These plants, which are prominent repre- 
sentatives of the large family of Malvacee, 
have latterly, with the growing fancy for 
bright, showy flowers, risen in popular favor. 
Though there are some new varieties, many 
species are among the oldest inhabitants 
of our green-houses and stoves. Plants of 
Abutilon striatum, with its delicately veined 
bells opening so freely during the long 
winter months in the southerly parlor- 


ABUTILON, 


window, are one of the earliest recollections 
of our childhood. And, indeed, to-day there 
is no better window-plant; it always blooms, 
thrives in the close, dry air of a parlor, and 
is free from insects. Its only fault is a ten- 
dency to grow too tall, but this is easily 
remedied by pruning, or, if the plant is taken 
young, by pinching out the leading shoots, 
when it soon becomes a very handsome bush. 
Closely resembling this species in flower, but 
with more woolly leaves, are the varieties of 
the Darwinii section. They are virtually per- 
petual bloomers, thriving not only under 
parlor and green-house culture, but very 
good summer bedding plants. 


MIMOSA PUDICA. 


The flowers are on shorter foot-stalks 
than those of A. striatum, and are more 
open; perhaps they are not so graceful, but 
they are far richer in color. A very beauti- 
ful species is Boule de Neige, or Snowball. 
It is of dwarf habit, and little plants, only 
a few inches high, cover themselves with 
the large pure-white flowers. Of tall species, 
of which A. Bedfordianum, one of the old- 
est denizens of our green-houses, is a good 
representative, there are many kinds; but 
they are coarse in flower, and unless one 
has much spare room, they are not especially 


desirable in the green-house, and are not 
suited for the parlor. Where room can be 
given they make large specimens, and flower 
very freely; and we have seen them very 
beautiful, planted: out in summer in the 
garden. All the Abutilons require only 
common green-house treatment, and are very 
easy to grow; they root freely from cuttings, 
and are especially adapted for conservatory 
decoration. Some are of pendent growth, 
and do well in hanging baskets, and others 
have gold variegated foliage. Small plants, 
in six-inch pots on rich soil, should be 
plunged in the open ground in the spring, 
after all danger of frost is over. If the 
weather is dry, they should have occasional 
waterings, and should be pinched to make 
them bushy. About September take them 
up and repot into pots two or three sizes 
larger ; place them in a sheltered place for a 
few days and remove them to the house 
before the nights become cold. Thus treated 
they will bloom all winter. They can, after 
the first year, be made into beautiful stand- 
ards, for which they are especially adapted, 
or they may be trained into pyramidal or 
any other required form. As to colors of 
flowers, we have white, yellow, crimson, 
orange, and rose, and there is also a great 
variety of foliage, both in color and shape. 

The Hibiscus are in flower far more gor- 
geous than the Abutilons, are much stronger 
growers, and, being natives of warmer cli- 
mates, are not well adapted to parlor culture ; 
but in the green-house they are magnificent. 
In winter they require heat to bloom them 
well; but in summer, large plants in tubs set 
out of doors, or even bedded out in sheltered 
situations in the garden, bloom beautifully 
and are very effective. The foliage is a dark, 
glossy green, the flowers are very large and 
both double and single. 
variety of colors—searlet, orange, crimson, 
yellow, and we have heard of white with 
deep purple center which was very showy, 
especially if contrasted with the brighter 
colors. There is also a species (H. Cooperii) 
with white and pink variegated foliage, 
which when well grown is very beautiful; the 
flowers are single, in color white much veined 
with pink. 

This species requires to be somewhat pot- 
bound before the foliage develops its full 
variegation ; in too large a pot, or planted 
out, the leaves revert to green, but a large 
plant grown for years in a tub will be as 
bright asarainbow. This kind also requires 
more heat than the green-leaved varieties and, 
we have never seen it successfully grown as 
a parlor plant. For window culture the 
Hibiscus are not as well adapted as the Abuti- 
lons, but we have seen the species with single 
flowers do passably well; those with double 
flowers always drop the great, heavy buds 
before opening, as double Camellias so often 
cdo in the hot dry air of the parlor. The 
Hibiscus are very easily propagated from 
euttings and are very free growers, a small 
plant soon making a specimen. They do not 
require to be kept very wet, but if allowed to 
dry up the buds will drop. Give them a rich 
soil, light, heat and moderate moisture, and 
a large plant will never be out of bloom. 
They have also the advantage of beginning 
to bloom very young, a cutting a few inches 
high often having a flower larger than all the 
rest of the plant. 

Grow a few Abutilons and Hibiscus. 

. JOHN THORPE. 


There is a great } 


The Mimulus is a very pretty little plant 
of the easiest culture, and does not receive 
the attention which it deserves. There are 
very pretty native species which are well 
worthy of cultivation if one can give them a 
moist border; butallare impatient of drought, 
and die if allowed to dry up. The most com- 
mon exotic species is the pretty little Musk 
plant (M. moschatus), a charming little free- 
flowering plant with bright yellow blossoms, 
the whole plant diffusing a pleasant musky 
odor. Then we have the taller varieties, of 
which MW. cupreus is the type, with showy 
flowers; but the most lovely of all are the 


MIMULUS, WITH WHITE GROUND. 


dwarf and large-flowered varieties, of which 
our illustrations give a good idea. The plant 
is very dwarf, spreading, soft-wooded, with 
light green foliage, and covers itself with the 
large blossoms. The colors vary greatly, and 
the markings of some of the varieties are ex- 
quisite; indeed, a packet of seed will often 
give as many varieties as there are plants, 
and all will be good. The colors are yellow 
in every possible shade, the markings brown, 
maroon, or even black. The culture of all 
species is the same. The seed, which is 
very fine, should be sown in a pot of light, 
rich soil, and the little plants protected from 
fullsun. As soon as they are large enough 
to handle, pot them off two or three in a pot, 


MIMULUS MACULOSUS, 


or prick them out in a shallow pan; when 
they grow larger, pot each plant separately 
in rich light soil and expose fully to light. 
If the plants grow too high, pinch them. 
Keep them moist but not too wet. 


MIMOSA PUDICA. 

Who does not know the pretty Sensitive 
Plant? How easy it is to grow: only plant 
the seed, pot off the plants, shifting as they 
grow larger; or plant in the garden, where 
they will bloom until killed by the frost. 
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THE WILD FLOWERS OF PARA, 
FOURTH PAPER. 


About midway between the Largo do 
Palacio and the Largo of St. José is a reach 
of low ground extending westward from the 
newer quarter of Narazé to what is called 
the old city. This ground, in very high tides 
or sudden rises of the river, is liable to over- 
flow. Itis intersected by the Estrada de St. 
José and by all the roads running southeast, 
and to protect these roads in ease of flood 
deep ditches are dug on each side of them; 
these are palisaded with strong stakes of 
some of the almost indestructible native 
woods, to prevent the soil from caving in, and 
rooting among these stakes, ‘and on the sides 
and tops of these ditches, we find many 
beautiful flowers. Indeed, the whole of this 
low region is prolific of flowers, especially 
those which love a moist soil, for, though the 
surface is often dried up in summer, the sub- 
soil is always wet. 

Conspicuous among these plants are many 
species of bright-leaved Caladiums, which 
grow in great abundance and attain a size, 
both in plant and foliage, which we never see 
in our greenhouses. We have noticed C. 
bicolor four feet in height, and C. Chantinii 
almost as tall, and have measured leaves of 
both which, from tip to tip, were twenty-four 
inches in length and of a corresponding 
breadth, and these were not exceptional 
cases, for larger could doubtless be found. 
The coloring, too, is very rich, and the effect 
of masses of these plants can be better 
imagined than deseribed. The two species 
mentioned are those most commonly seen, 
but there are many others of less frequent 
occurrence. There is scarcely a bit of moist 
ground in the vicinity where Caladiums are 
not found in some species, but it is only 


during a portion of the year that they are | 


seen in full beauty. During the rainy sea- 
son, say from December to May, they are 
very showy; as the rains grow less frequent 
the foliage of most species dies down, though, 
as rain is seldom wanting for many succes- 


sive days, they can be found every day in the | 
year. While in our greenhouses the foliage | 


is their only attraction, here in Para, their 
native country, they show flowers very freely, 
and the large white blossoms which often 
rise well above the leaves add not a little to 
the beauty of the plant. The native name 
is ‘‘ Taja,” pronounced ‘‘Tarjah.” They are 
also very common in the gardens; in our 
own we have about forty species, many of 
which we have never seen in the United 
States; and the borders of many of our 
flower-beds are formed by the beautiful 
dwarf species C. argyrites, which makes long 
lines of lovely green and white foliage. A 
species with hastate foliage and copper- 
colored leaves, with red lines, is very showy, 
and one which develops on the back of each 
leaf a large half-folded leaf is very curious ; 
this latter is called ‘‘Tamba Taji,” and is a 
rare species. 

Of true Callas we have seen none around 
Para, but on the Upper Amazon there is a 
very lovely species which has flowers with a 
very long white spathe. An allied plant, re- 
sembling in growth Calocasia odorata, is very 
common on all moist ground. Along the 


Amazon it grows by the thousands of acres, 
often lining the river for miles. The leaves 
are large, dark green; the flower very large, 
white, and of an unpleasant odor. This plant 
varies much in height, often standing only a 
foot out of the water, and again growing ten 
feet high, with immense stems. It is called 
‘“Aninga” by the natives. 

Another marsh plant, which often covers 
large tracts, is a species of Pontederia; it 
much resembles the common species of the 
United States, but the leaf is broader and 
not so long, and the flower does not stand so 
high above the foliage, and is of a lighter 
blue. One of the most beautiful water-plants 
of the Amazon is Lichoria speciosa, formerly 
called Pontederia crassipes. In Para we have 
seen it only in the Botanic Garden, but it fills 
every little bay on the Middle Amazon. The 
foot-stalk of the leaf is curiously swollen at 
the middle and full of a spongy tissue; the 
flower is in spikes, large, lavender blue, with 
well-defined shaded centers ; there is, also, a 
pure white variety, but it is very rare ; among 
hundreds of thousands of plants we never 
saw but two. The plant which of all that we 
see on the Estrada de St. José most attracts 
attention is a Pancratium; it grows by 
thousands by the side of the ditches which 
we have mentioned, and is in perpetual 
bloom. The foliage is long, Amaryllis-like ; 
the flowers are something like those of P. ro- 
tatum, but are larger. The flower-stalk rises 
from a foot to eighteen inches in height, and 
the bud-sheath unfolds from five to fifteen 
flowers, according to the strength of the bulb. 
The color is pure white, often shading to 
pink, and the perfume is delicious. Often 
on our way to our office we gather bunches 
of these flowers as large as we can carry, 
and it is amusing to see the scornful looks of 
the people we pass, who cannot understand 
any one caring for so common a flower, for, 
fond as the negroes and Indians are of wear- 
ing flowers, especially white ones, in their 
hair — and one rarely sees them without — we 
never yet saw one of these flowers worn, 
beautiful and fragrant as they are. 

Of Amaryllis, of which Brazil is the native 
country, we have found none wild around 
Para. They are common in the gardens, 
and we have often seen them in abundance 
on the Middle Amazon, and especially so in 
Eastern Peru, where the climate is cooler. 
Another common flower on the sides of these 
ditches is a Heliconia, which has long, canna- 
like foliage, and spikes of red and yellow 
flowers. This plant seems to be indifferent 
as to soil, for it grows equally well in the 


marshes, in the sandy soil of the plains, and — 


in the deep alluvial earth of the forests. In 
height it varies from one to six feet, the 
greater development being in the woods, 
where it has to push up to reach the light. 
It flowers more freely in dry, sandy soil, but 
wherever seen its bright colors attract 
attention. It has also the merit of lasting 
many days in water, in contrast to the 
majority of flowers here, which, when gath- 
ered and brought into the house. soon 
wither. 

Leaving the marshy district we come to 
higher ground, and the vegetation changes, 
the moisture-loving plants giving place to 
those which like a drier soil. Conspicuous 
among these is a species of Hibiscus. It is 
a low-spreading shrub, hardly ever rising 
above eighteen inches in height. The flower 
is two inches in diameter, canary yellow, 


with black center, somewhat resembling the 
African Hibiscus of our gardens, but far 
more showy. 

From January to December it is one of the 
most showy plants of the roadsides, and, as 
seedling plants begin to bloom when only a 
few inches in height, it is well worthy of 
cultivation. : 

A class of plants which is very sparingly 
represented around Para is Ferns. One 
would suppose that in a climate where it 
rains so frequently they would abound, but 
we have met with few species. A few weeks 
ago there was a very beautiful Climbing Fern 
(Lygodium) which covered a fence on the 
road to our house; we never passed it with- 
out stopping to admire its beauty and to 
gather fronds for the house vases. But one 
afternoon we found it all withering. The 
owner of the land was clearing his fences, 
and the Fern, with all the bright Morning- 
Glories and other creepers, was cut down. A 
few months, however, will see it again in 
full beauty, for, persistent as the people here 
are in denuding the fences, luxuriant Nature 
is too strong for them, and plants grow as 
fast as they can clear them away. 

The branches of the Mangoes and many 
other large trees are often completely cov- 
ered by a small Creeping Fern, with dark 
green lanceolate leaf, which roots along its 
whole growth. The effect is very pretty, 
and the plant does not injure the tree. After 
a season of drought, where fully exposed to 
the sun, this Fern shrivels up and appears 
dead; but with the first shower the fronds 
open bright and green as ever. 

We have purposely left a description of 
Orchids for the conclusion of our article. 
These, in the city itself, are very few, but in 
the surrounding swamps there are plenty of 
Gongoras, Stanhopeas, Epidendrums, a spe- 
cies of Cyenoches, and many smal! flowering 
species of no cultural value. In the drier 
woods we also find plenty of Catasetums and 
a few Oncidiums. 

The most showy Orchid of common oceur- 
rence in the city is Rodriqueza secunda. 
Authorities tell us that this plant is a native 
of Mexico, and it may first have been brought 
to England from that country, for it has the 
widest distribution in the Amazon Valley of 
any plant with which we are acquainted, 
being found from Para away up to the foot- 
hills of the Andes. It is especially plenty 
in Para, usually growing upon the Mango 
trees, and in the quarter of Nazaré, the 
Estrada of which is lined with these trees; 
it forms large tufts along the branches. 
When these are covered with the bright 
pink blossoms in January, the sight ia very 
pretty, and when, later, the seed-capsules 
open, showing the white inside, the effect is 
that of a mass of curious white flowers. 

There is another very pretty little Orchid 
which is by no means as common, Oncidium 
iridifolium. Itis a little gem of a plant, never 
more than an inch in height, the leaves 
arranged like a miniature open fan; the 
flowers are bright yellow and very large for 
the plant. 

Thus have we on one road gathered our 
bouquet of wild flowers; that we have men- 
tioned all is impossible, for were we to take 
another road we should find many more, but 
we have described enough to give the reader 
an idea of the wealth of floral beauty to be 
found wild in the city of Para. 

E. S. Ranp, JR. 
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COOL HOUSES AND DRY CELLARS. 

During midsummer many country houses, 
strange as it may seem, are less comfortable 
than average city houses. Without facilities 
for keeping the rooms cool and the cellar 
dry, country life offers but little attraction 
during these hot days. 

To accomplish these desirable objects the 
New York Times offers the timely suggestions 
that ‘‘this may be done by closing all the 
windows about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and opening them only after six in 
the evening; dark green window shades 
being inside of the white ones will keep out 
the heat of the sun, and the darkness will 
drive out the flies. Children and old persons 
suffer greatly if they cannot rest for an 
hour or two about midday, and in a cool, 
dark room, where there are no flies, an hour’s 
rest for the weary mother and the young 
children may be easily secured. The windows 
may be opened at night, when the air is 
cooler and less damp than in the daytime, 
and thorough ventilation given. 

The condition of the cellar is much im- 
proved by the same treatment. If the cellar 
windows are open in the daytime and the 
warm air let in, a large quantity of moisture 
comes in with the hot air and is deposited 
like dew on the cellar walls and floor. This 
encourages mold, and in a few days the cellar 
is impregnated with mildew. The cooler 


night air contains less moisture, and if a | 


bushel of fresh lime is kept in the cellar it 
will absorb a great quantity of moisture from 
the air and keep the cellar dry. A bushel of 
lime, weighing eighty pounds, will absorb 
twenty-seven pounds of water before it be- 
comes at all-damp. A peck of it will absorb 
more than six pounds, and a peck is very 
manageable. When it is slaked down toa 
powder and appears very moist, it can be 
taken away and fresh lime supplied. Half 
a bushel of lime will completely dry the air 
in a cellar thirty by twenty feet, and seven 
feet high; but itis not requisite to dry it com- 
pletely ; all that is wanted is to absorb the 
surplus that cannot be held in the air at a 
temperature of forty-five degrees or fifty 
degrees. Then the cellar will be practically 
dry, and there will be no mold or moisture 
or earthy smell about it. 

This is of the utmost importance in dairies 
where milk, cream, and butter are kept in 
cellars, and more so in regard to food. It is 
known that the spores of common mildew 
will produce germs that are found in the 
stomach and blood in certain diseases. It is 
quite logical to believe, then, that to eat 
musty or moldy food will be dangerous to 
health, and may produce serious diseases as 
surely as impure water will. Sometimes a 
cake taken from a damp cellar may be found, 
on breaking, to contain fine glutinous strings 
or threads, which stretch from piece to 
piece. These threads are mold. Pies and 
bread are often imperceptibly moldy in 
warm, damp weather, and consequently dan- 
gerous to health. So that a damp cellar may 
be easily a source of unsuspected danger, 
and the dampness may be all due to an 
improper method of ventilation. The cellar 
should, then, never be ventilated in the day- 
time, except in dry, cool weather, when it is 
perceptibly warmer than the outside air.” 


THE NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual Rose and Strawberry Exhibi- 
tion of this flourishing society was held at 
Republican Hall, on the 22d and 23d of 
June, having been postponed from the pre- 
vious week, on account of the unusually late 
season. Several of the exhibits were highly 
meritorious, and, considering the very unfa- 
vorable season, the exhibition was all that 
could be expected. 

The secretary, Mr. Jas. Y. Murkland, on 
whom, as usual, all the heavy work fell, 
deserves much credit for the excellent ar- 
rangements and judicious management. The 
exhibition tables were arranged all around 
the sides of the large hall, leaving the center 
open for the multitudes of visitors who con- 
stantly flowed in and out. 


ROSES. 

The display of cut Roses, these being the 
only ones admitted, was an extensive one, but 
unfortunately the heat was so intense that 
the freshness and beauty of the flowers lasted 
but a few hours. 

The first premium for the best display of 
cut Roses was awarded to W. A. Burgess, of 


Glen Cove, L. I., whose large and beautiful | 


collection attracted general attention. John 
Finn, Tremont, N. Y., was the fortunate 
winner of the second prize. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Roses in these collections 
were not named, a circumstance which was 
very annoying to visitors who desired to in- 
crease their rosarian information. Gustave 
Brower, of New York City, exhibited a 
very select and choice collection of Roses, 
among which we noticed fine blooms of 
Alfred Colomb, a splendid Rose of large form 
and of bright cherry-red color; Anna de 
Diesbach, a well-formed flower of large size 
and of a brilliant rose color; Captain Cristy, 
Countess of Oxford, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Madame Victor Verdier, Baroness Rothschild, 
and other well-known favorites. Thomas Tait 
was awarded the first premium for the best 
twelve hybrid perpetual Roses, viz. : Madam 
Griffith, Madame Victor Verdier, Mrs. Annie 
Wood, Gen. Jacqueminot, Lord Raglan, 
Charles Margottin, Prince of Wales, Paul 
Verdier, Eliza Boelle, James Goujon, and 
Jules Margottin. 

Mr. Burgess also received a premium for 
the best six Maréehal Niel Roses, also first 
for the best six Moss Roses, viz.: Luxem- 
burg, Salet, common Moss, White Cluster, 
Angélique, and Marie de Paris. Isaac 
Buchanan exhibited six blooms of Paul Neron 
of immense size, and his blooms of Jules 
Margottin, Mrs. Annie Wood, and Senator 
Vaisse, were of fine form and size, and were 
superbly colored. Peter Henderson exhibited 
six superb blooms of Baroness de Rothschild 
and Countess of Oxford. Excellent speci- 
mens of Madame Alfred de Rougemont, Ni- 
phetos, Mrs. Annie Wood, Paul Verdier, 
Madame Victor Verdier, and General Jacque- 
minot, were also shown by different exhibi- 
tors. 

STRAWBERRIES, 


The most conspicuous novelties were 
‘‘ Jersey Queen” and ‘‘Manchester,” and it 
was actually some relief to perceive a reac- 
tion from the prevailing rage for improve- 
ment of size only. Jersey Queen is, 


although very large, of beautiful form and 
attractive appearance. ‘‘ Manchester” is 
especially recommended as a market berry, 
being of good size and quality,very firm, and 
most productive. 

The first premium for the best collection 
of twenty-five varieties was awarded to Rey. 
EK. P. Roe, whose fruit showed great care 
and good cultivation. Bidwell, Seneca 
Queen, and Sharpless were especially note- 
worthy. J. T. Lovett, whose exhibit was 
but little inferior, secured the second prem- 
ium. His Manchester, of which he showed 
several plates, formed a great center of 
attraction. The premium for the heaviest 
fifty berries of any variety, as well as for the 
best two quarts, was awarded to Peter Hen- 
derson & Co. for Jersey Queen. Mrs. Clark- 
son N. Potter received the prize for the 
heaviest ten berries, for President Lincoln, 
the aggregate weight of the ten berries being 
twelve ounces. Mrs. Potter exhibited also 
splendid specimens of Champion, and as her 
gardener had the good judgment to renew the 
berries the second day, they looked as bright 
and fresh at the close of the fair as at its 
opening. 


ORCHIDS. 


At the last moment it was decided to 
admit these for exhibition ; and they did cer- 
tainly add very much to the bright appearance 
of the hall and the interest of the exhibition. 
The plants in Mrs. Morgan’s collection were, 
as usual, conspicuous for their health and 
vigor. The most prominent were fine speci- 
mens of Cattleya Gigas, C. Warnerii superba, 
Odontoglossum vexillarium, and Lelia empatha 
alba, a rare species, and probably flowered 
for the first time in this country. The col- 
lection also comprised several Cypripediums, 
among which C, superciliare was the greatest 
novelty. 

Mr. Isaae Buchanan exhibited a variety of 
Cattleya Mossie, varying in intensity of color. 
Also a fine plant of Lelia purpurata, and a 
specimen of the rarely flowered Lelia majalis, 
besides plants of Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, 
D. Parrishii, and D. Devonianun. 

Mr. Wm. C. Wilson’s exhibit contained 
a variety of Cattleya Mossiw named superba, 
a pale-colored flower, with the lip marked 
with a brighter crimson spot and orange color 
than is commonly seen. Also a small plant 
of Dendrobium Falconerii. 

Mr. Taplin exhibited Lelia majalis and two 
nicely flowered plants of Lpidendrum vitelli- 
num. 

Mr. John Finn exhibited a collection of 
nine Cattleya Mossi of various markings and 
shades of color. 

Mr. Bush’s exhibit of six plants consisted 
of Cattleya Gigas, with a remarkably dark- 
colored lip, a finely flowered Cypripedium 
Veitchti, rides quinquevulnerum, As. Daya- 

Dendrobium suavissimum, and Lelia 
ganthina. 

Mr. Charles F. Erhart exhibited Vanda tri- 
color, Dendrobium Pierardii latifolium, and 
Lelia ecrispa; also a small plant of a purely 
white Cattleya Mossie, and a Lelia majalis. 

Mr. Wm. White’s exhibit contained the 
eurious Uropedium Lindenii, Odontoglossum 
Karwinski, O. nevium, Masdevallia Davissii, 
and nicely flowered plants of Odontoglossum 
Roezlii and O. Roezlii album, and Cypripediiwm 
Lawrencianum. 

There will be no monthly meetings of ths 
Society during July and August. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Indiana State Fair.—Premium List of the 
Fair to be held at Indianapolis, September 25th 
to 30th, 


Tennessee’s Attractions to the Immigrant, 
by John Moffat, Commissioner of Immigration, 
giving statistics and descriptions of the principal 
agricultural sections of the State, especially the 
Cumberland Table-land. 


New Jersey State Agricultural Society.— 
Premium List of its annual Fair to be held at 
Waverly, commencing Monday, September 18th, 
and to continue through the week. This is one 
of the most varied and most liberal premium 
lists we have yet seen. 


Farm Library No. 5, Luscious Fruits, by 
O. B. Galusha, Secretary Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society. This little pamphlet is a model of 
condensation, and contains about as much useful 
and practical information as can well be squeezed 
into twenty-four pages. The author treats, in his 
usual concise style, location and preparation of 
soil, Purchasing Plants, Varieties, Planting, Cul- 
tivation, Profits, Diseases and Insects and other 
topics of interest to the fruit-grower. Published 
by E. H. Libby, Chicago. 


Bees and Honey; or, the Management of an 
Apiary for Profit and Pleasure, by Thomas G. 
Newman, editor of the American Bee Journal, 
Chicago, Ill. The third edition of this work has 
been carefully re-written by the author, for the 
information of the many who are now becoming 
interested in the pursuit of bee-keeping. It con- 
tains one hundred and sixty profusely illustrated 
pages, is “fully up with the times” in all the vari- 
ous improvements and inventions in this rapidly 
developing pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful man- 
agement of the honey-bee, and at the same time 
produce the most honey in its best and most 
attractive condition. Chief among the new chap- 
ters are “Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘“* Manage- 
ment of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” ‘“‘ Marketing 
Honey,” ete. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in 
paper covers, 50 cents, post-paid. 


‘ Agriculture of Massachusetts.—The Report 
of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture for 
1881, an elegant volume of unusual interest and 
value, 1s before us. The secretary, Mr. John E. 
Russell, reviews with much ability and sound, 
practical judgment the agricultural situation 
and needs of the country at large, and especially 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The 
plan of Farmers’ Institutes, inaugurated in 
1878, appears to prove generally satisfactory, 
and is acknowledged as a most effective means 
for disseminating agricultural knowledge and 
experience. The proceedings of the meetings 
held during the year occupy the greater part of 
the volume, and contain a large amount of valu- 
able information which it would be difficult to 
find in similar publications. Among the principal 
subjects discussed are: Digestion and Winter 
Feeding of Domestic Animals, Fruit-Culture, 
Harvesting Corn, Sugars, Cultivated Mowing 
Lands, Muck, Forage Crops, Ensilage, Farmers’ 
Homes, Animal Growth and Nutrition, Sanitary 
Essentials, Commercial Fertilizers, and many 
other topics of not less importance. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Summer Pruning Grape-vines.—Ez. H. W., 
Catskill, N. Y.—The “ Kniffin System” was fully 
described in the AMERICAN GARDEN for October, 
1881. The summer pruning consists simply in 
pinching or cutting back too rampant growing 
shoots. Many successful vine-growers do not 
prune at all during summer, 


Salt and Lime Mixture.—Z. M., Portchester, 
NV. Y.—This is principally used for composting 
muck. It is made by dissolving one bushel of salt 
in water, and then slacking three bushels of Lme 
with the sait water. It should be turned over 
two or three times under a shed before mixing 
with muck. One bushel of the mixture is enough 
for a cord of muck. 


Plants for Naimes.— Miss M. B., Pelham Priory, 
Westenester County, N. Y.—The pretty scarlet- 


tipped plant is Castilleja coccinea, popularly 
called Painted Cup; it belongs to the family of 
Scrophulariacee. The bright scarlet leaves are 
not petals, but the floral leaves which are dilated 
and colored, thus becoming more showy than the 
flowers themselves. There is also a variety with 
yellow bracts instead of scarlet. 

The large yellow flower, with onion-like smell, 
is Alliwm Moly, Golden Allium. This is not an 
indigenous plant, but introduced from Southern 
Europe. As it is perfectly hardy and multiplies 
rapidly, it may have escaped from gardens and 
may become gradually naturalized. 


Sea-Beans.—R. M., Jacksonville, Fla.—Sea- 
Beans do not “ grow in the ocean,” nor are they 
“eggs of fishes.” They are the seeds of plants 
growing in the tropics, where they fall in the 
rivers, float to the ocean, and are then washed to 
our shores, sometimes as far north as Long 
Island and Massachusetts, and are not seldom 
carried by the Gulf Stream across the Atlantic 
Ocean to the shores of England and Norway. The 
larger and smoother Bean is the seed of Lntada 
scandens, a vine which bears monstrous pods. 
The smaller Bean resembles, when polished, the 
tortoise shell, and is used in imitation of the 
same. This is the seed of Dolichos or Mucuna 
urens. The stiff hairs of the pods of this and 
other species of the genus are used as a vermifuge. 


Diseased Geraniums.—J. H. D., Toronto, Ont.— 
Your Geraniums are affected with what is known 
among florists as the “Spot,” a fungus of the 
peculiar habit of attacking individuals rather 
than whole colonies. When large quantities of 
Geraniums are grown, it happens frequently that 
six or eight plants become affected while the 
others remain unharmed, or isolated cases nay 
occur among a healthy group. Plants when first 
showing signs of disease are always charged with 
too much moisture, either from excessive water- 
ing, or too much humidity in the atmosphere — 
mostly the former. Bad drainage is another in- 
centive cause. 

The remedy is to dry the plants off pretty well, 
but not so as to cause the leaves to wilt. Then 
examine the drainage, disturbing the roots as 
little as possible, and be sure to have free egress 
for water; after which, water the plants thor- 
oughly with permanganate of potash, in propor- 
tion to as much as will cover a ten cent piece to 
one quart of water. This should be repeated four 
or five times, but only when the plant becomes 
dry. We have never known this to fail. 


OUR EXHIBITION TABLE. 


Seedling ‘Carnations, from Messrs. Hailock & 
Thorpe. A large collection, many of the flowers 
of exquisite beauty and fragrance, varying in all 
imaginable tints of scarlet, crimson, rose, aud 
orange. 


Ellwanger & Barry’s Seedling Rose No. 5.— 
A flower of this was received by mail in as per- 
fect condition as if it had been cut but an hour 
before. Itis a seedling of General Jacqueminot, of 
perfect shape, rich perfume, and of a beautiful, 
peculiar crimson shading into amaranth. It was 
much admired by all who saw it. 


Georgia Peaches.—Our thanks are due to Mr. 
P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, Ga., for a crate of 
beautiful Alexander Peaches. They arrived in 
excellent order, as is always the case with fruit 
shipped by this careful and experienced pomolo- 
gist. His commission merchant informs us that 
My. B.’s Peaches are among the best received in 
New York, and bring always the highest price in 
market. The net returns for one bushel of Peaches 
shipped by him on May 30th of last year amounted 
to thirly-two dollars. 


Gladiolus Colvillei var. alba.—‘‘ The Bride.” 
—A bunch of these beautiful spikes has adorned 
our table for over a week, and the flowers still 
retain their beauty. It seems strange that this 
charming plant is so little known by amateur 
gardeners. Living out all winter, with but slight 
protection, it bursts into bloom with snowy 
whiteness the latter part of June. The spikes, 
growing about eighteen inches high, are most 
gracefully set with large, well-opened, pure white 
Towers, resembling, when cut, beautiful feathery 
sprays. A bed of these in bloom forms a con- 
spicuous attraction to any flower-garden. 


MISCELLANEODS. 


Carbolic Acid.—A teaspoonful in two gallons 
of water is recommended for the destruction of 
Currant-worms and Rose-bugs, aud is said to be 
as effective as White Hellebore. 


Hardy Raspberries.—‘The Sowhegan,” writes 
Mr. G. H. Hale, is the only Raspberry, either red 
or black, that was not hurt in the least by the 
last hard winter, while Brandywine near by was 
damaged and Turner killed to the ground. 


Sweet Potatoes.—Mr. A. P. Arnold, a practical 
farmer, recommends planting the same ground 
to Sweet Potatoes three or four years in succes- 
sion, using special manures freely with each crop, 
and twenty-five bushels of lime to the acre, pre- 
vious to seeding to clover. 


Tansy against Cabbage-Worms.—A corre- 
spondent says that he has used a strong decoction 
ot Tansy as a remedy for Cabbage-worms. It was 
applied with a common watering-can through a 
fine rose, and proved more effective than other 
highly recommended specifics. 


Liquid Manure.—Whatever harm, real or im- 
aginary, the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” may have brought 
to our country, they have taught the gardeners 
of California the use of liquid manures, and have 
shown them that far better vegetables can be 
grown with liquid than with solid fertilizers. 


Orange Culture in Florida.—A Florida paper 
says that, within a radius of eight miles of San- 
ford, Fla., there are 2,992 Orange-groves, contain- 
ing 165,235 trees, and although only five per cent. 
of the trees are now bearing, they produce 2,500,- 
000 Oranges annually. The entire State is said to 
produce 50,000,000 Oranges. 


Coal-Tar Water against Melon-Bugs.—This 
is highly recommended by a correspondent. He 
stirs the tar in a barrel of water and lets it stand 
until the water becomes scented and colored with 
tar. With this liquid he sprinkles the vines twice 
a day, and finds that it not only keeps the bugs 
away, but makes the plants grow healthier and 
more vigorously. 


The Agricultural Epitomist.—The editor of 
this paper ought to be a happy man. He needs 
no bars nor locks to protect himself against the 
thieving crowd of plagiarists, and yet his paper 
is overflowing with good things. We do not know 
in whose head originated the idea of giving an 
epitome of our entire agricultural periodical litera- 
ture by extracts and clippings, but it was 
certainly a happy thought, and our old friend, 
J. A. Woodward, is just the man to carry it out 
effectively. 


An Ancient Herbariuin.—From an interesting 
account of Dr. Schweinfurth’s African explora- 
tions in La Nalure, we learn that in a cave lately 
discovered near Thebes, the breasts of the royal 
mummies were found covered with garlands of 
flowers and leaves. Of these the Doctor preserved 
a large number by moistening them, putting them 
afterwards in alcohol, spreading on paper and dry- 
ing them; thus forming a unique Herbarium*of 
plants growing nearly four thousand years ago, 
Nearly all the flowers found were of species grow- 
ing in that region to this day, either indigenous 
or cultivated, and, owing to the complete exclu- 
sion of light and moisture in the cavern, the color 
of most specimens is remarkably well preserved. 


KE. S. Rand, Jr., our esteemed correspondent 
from Brazil, whose vivid descriptions of the Ama- 
zonian regions, which appeared in the pages of the 
AMERICAN GARDEN, have no doubt been read 
with much interest and pleasure by all of our 
readers, has arrived in New York. He will spend 
a few months in the United States, after which 
he will return to Para, which has been his home 
for several years. Mr. Rand commenced the col- 
lecting of Orchids and other tropical plants as a 
matter of study and pleasure merely, but his ex- 
tensive experience and superior knowledge of 
the subject have brought him so many orders 
from the North, as well as from Europe, that now 
he devotes most of his time to collecting and 
filling orders. Among the Orchids which he has 
brought with him are several new species of 
great beauty, which have not yet been described 
or named by botanists. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Single Copies, 10 Certs. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
Atiierica. Contains sixteen large pages of closely 
tinted matter, relating to the cultivation of FLOW- 
iKS, FRUITS, alid VEGETABLES, to the LAWN, GREEN- 
HOUSE, and ‘all other branches of HORLICULLURE in 
their varied departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


This Popular Magazine, formerly published as a 
Quarterly, is now published as a Monthly, and will 
appear about the first of every month. 


As a special inducement we offer to every subscriber, 
asa premium, the choice of one packet of any one of 
the following seeds, with directions for culture: 


Wild Garden Seeds, a packet containing a mixture 
of wpward of one hundred varieties Flower Seeds, sut- 
ficient for a square rod of ground. 


mproved German Ten. Weeks Stock. These beau- 
tiful flowers are tat too little known in our gardens, 
and we hope by offering thetii among our premiums to 
introduce these floral gems to many of our readers. 


May-Flower Tomato. A new variety, pow offered 
for the first time. The great excellence of this seed- 
ling has been indorsed by the Massachusetts Horticult- 
ural Society, in awarding it the first prize for the best 
new Tomato. 

Bliss’s American Racer Pea. A quarter-pint packet. 
We have grown this new Pea for several years on our 
experimental grounds, and consider it one of the ear- 
iest, most productive, and best Peas known. Our 
stock of seed is as yet too limited to enable us to offer 
it for sale, yet we are so strongly convinced of its 
superior value that we offer it as a premium—the only 
way in which it can be obtained—to our subscribers, 
trusting that it will prove as valuable an addition to 
the list of new vegetables as the American Wonder 
Pea offered by us last season. 

Any subscriber who sends, with his own, an addi- 
tional subscription—not necessarily from the same 
post-o flice—may select for himself two premium pack- 
ages, and the entire set of four kinds when two addi- 
tional subscriptions are sent. 


Address, 
B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Piarts for the Parlor and Garden. 

Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved 
varieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Culte 
ure, consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wurzel, and 
Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass 
Seeds, ctc. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other 
Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directious for culture, will be found in 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE. 50pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato, 
and descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 
Grown in Pots and ready for shipment after 
July 25th. If planted early will give a good 
New descriptive priced cata- 


trawberries. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 


and if planted in July and 

= August will give a fine crop 
Ses NEXt June. Bidwell—the 
finest strawberry in the world. Seneca Queen, Man- 
chester, Jersey Queen, and other choice novelties, 
specialties, and with them are combined the most liberal 
offers ever made to the public. Send stamp for Descriptive 


crop next season. 
logue containing full cultural directions mailed § 


Address, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Ai 
BO BEBLCES N.Y. [: 


i free. 


. Catalogue. Address, 
MANCHESTER = __s"_E. P. ROE. 


STRAWBERRY P TS. —SS= ~ 


Also , IMO, BIDWELL. ercer SUL WESTiN Shatio/ reli Secoley 
FINCH’S P. YLSY,- MT...VERNON. all who have seen our bedsjin fruiting the 
pasttwo years. Plants set now 


Ticties,’ both: new. and old. 
jving’ honest descriptions with 


will fruit next June. We have a number of beds 


Send for Danphle 


ih s ane plants, ground covered them, strong and well 
istrations, Pa Sp rooted. We did not have half enough plants to 
Js ittle oe Ne Je supply the demand last Spring. Order early, 

= and so not miss it this time. There are at least 


ANY QUANTITY OF 


Cabbage Plants 


of best quality and at lowest prices. 
of varieties. 


[0,000 YOUNG ONES 


ready to st at once, in potsor layers. Orders will receive prompt 
attention. Any one who E berry as prolific as 
the Crescent, iarge and beautiful as the Cum- 
mmiulassoncmont berland, firmest of all, the best berry under 
Wr assortment | all circumstances, and always sure to produce 
J.T. ee Little SSN N. J. 


a large crop of even on light, 
dry, sandy soil, should see our 
beautifully col- ored plate, show- 
== ing one foot of a row in full fruit- 


ing, berries ripe and half ripe, 


ND LOTS OF THEM. 


FREE CATAL OGUE gives a full description of this and all 
the other best sorts, Bidwell, Finch, Mount Vernon, Sharpless, and 
many others. HALE BROTHERS, So. Glastonbury, Conn. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS. 


Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage plants, $2.00 per 
1,000 ; five thousand, $8.00; and ten thousand, $15.00. 
Algier Cauliflower pli ints, 75¢. per 100; $5.00 per 1,000. 
White Solid Celery, 50c. per 100; $4.00 per 1,000. 


Address, 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. Wonderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUP°G CO., 
Ww. ay nesboro, Pa. 


FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Two good “ Witching’s’’ Fire-box Boilers No. 14, 
with a lot of piping, etc., for sale. Cheap for Cash. 
Address, ** HEATERS, » care of 


B. K. Buiss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, N.Y. 


P. T. QUINN, 
Newark, N. J. 


THE MANCHESTER STRAWBERRY, 


From the true and original stock, for sale by 


The Originator, 


JESSE BATTEY, Manchester, 


Ocean County, N. J. 


ee 


The immense demand which has sprung up for this unexcelled new Strawberry, and the desire that the 
public should not be deceived by spurious plants, which I have good reasons to believe are offered under its 
“name, have induced me to devote my propagating fields to the growing of this variety exclusively. I shall 
the refor e be able to warrant ev ery vane: se nt out By me to be true to name. 


connor: from prominent ee growers ant de ae Ts, and aa no other kind combines as many de. sirabte 
qualities. For family use as wellas for market it stands at the head of the list, and lest my description of it 
might be considered as actuated by self-interest, I give here the points of exceNence as stated and signed by 
the best-informed and leading fruit-growers who examined my fields during the bearing season : 


a 
AS COMPARED WITH WILSON’S ALBANY. 


1. /t averages one and a half times the size. 
2. It is of much better flavor. 
8. Itis far more attractive with its bright scarlet color, and finer in appearance. 
4. The plant is double the size and far more vigorous. 
5. It carries the fruit higher from the ground. 
6. The yield, as it appears, is one-half more. 
7. In firmness it fully equals the Wilson. 


Those desiring additional information about the Manchester are referred to my circular, which will be 
mailed free to all applicants. 

Potted Plants will be ready for delivery about the middle of July and throughout summer, at $1.25 per 
dozen; $6.50 per hundred ; $40.00 per thousand, safely packed to go by express or freight. 

Layer Plants will be ready by September Ist, at $1.00 per dozen; $5.00 per hundred; $30.00 per 
thousand. At dozen rates, plants will be sent by mail without additional charge; at hundred rates, 30 cents 
additional must be sent for postage. Address: 


JESSE BATTEY, Manchester, Ocean Co. N. J. 
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TURNIP SEED. 
All grown from Carefully selected Roots. 


The following varieties 
will be mailed, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price af- 
fixed: Harly White Dutch, 
White Strapleaf, Red-top 
Strapleaf, Cow-horn, Im- 
proved American  Ruta- 
baga, Long White French, 
Sweet German, Large Yel- 
low Globe, 10 cts. per 
ounce, 25 cts. 4 ounces, 
75 cts. per pound. Prices 
for larger quantities to 
dealers, either in bulk or 
packets for retailing, will 
be given upon application. 

5 cts. per pound may be 
deducted when ordered by express. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 


And an ornament for your house, all in one, 
THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


Z 
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This useful and e| 
gantvolumeisacom 
plete Library and En 
cyclopaedia, as well ag 
the best Dictionary in 
the world — superbly 
bound in Cloth and 
Gilt. It contains every 
word of the English lan. 
guage, with its true mean. 
ing, derivation, spelling 
anil pronunciation, anda 
vast amount of abso- 
lutely necessary informa - 
tion upon Science, Myliol~ 
o-y, Biography, American 
History, Law. ete., being 
a perfect LIBRARY OB 
REFERENCE. W eb- 
ster’s Dictionary 
costs $9.00, and the 
AmericanPopular 
Dictionary costsonly 
$1.00. ‘‘ Worth ten 
times the money. ’’— 
N. Y, Times. ‘*' We 
have never seen its 
equal, either in price. 
finish or contents.’’ 
—Chris. Advocate, ‘‘A 
portees Dictionary and Library of Reference.’’—Leslie’s 

tua. News. N.Y. Ghe copy of the American Popular Dic- 
tionary (Illustrated), the greatest and best book ever 

ublished, postpaid, to any address on receipt of only $l, 

Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Two copies postpaid 

for $2. AGRAND HOLIDAY PRESENT. Order at onca 
This offer good for 60 days only and may never appear again. 
6.000 copies_sold in two_months! Agents Wanted. 
H.C,DEAN, Pub’r, $2 Metropolitan Block, Chicago Ul. 


“Ths deran Popul ioonary, $f 


THE FARM LIBRARY. 
No. 1. Flowers in Winter.—How to have beauti- 
ful flowers in the house; from one pot of geranium to 
the conservatory. By EREN EB. REXFORD, 

No. 2. The Flower Garden.—How to have flowers 
in summer. Annuals, Bedding-plants, spring and 
summer Flowering Bulbs. By EBEN KE. REXFORD. 

No. 3. The Flower Garden.—Herbaceous Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines, and Native Ornamental Plants. By 
EBEN E, REXFORD. 

No.4. The Vegetable Garden.—A guide to any 
one who would grow with profit the best of foods for 
the table. By Dr. BYRON D. HALSTED. 

No. 5. Luscious Fruits-—How to grow Straw- 
berries, Blackberries, and all small fruits tor the table. 
By O. B. GALUSHA. 

_No. 6. The Al Poultry Book.—‘“Fowls and 
Eggs.” How to make poultry pay. By a successful 
Poultryman. 

Price, 10 cts. a copy, for each number, by mail, post- 

paid. The six numbers, 50 cts. Address, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York, 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


(Ready about the first of August.) 


STRAWBERRY 


At the dozen rate, plants will be sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


PLANTS BY 


50 cents per hundred for postage must be sent in addition to the price. 


THE MANCHESTER, 


A new variety and one of the best 
in cultivation. Price, $1.25 per 
dozen; $3.50 for fifty; $6.00 per 
hundred. Strong and well-rooted 
plants from the beds will be ready 
about the firstof September. Price, 
$1.00 per dozen; $3.00 for fifty; 
$5.00 per hundred. r 

Fria the following standard vari- 
eties: 

Bidwell. 
Black Defiance. 
Charles Downing. 
Crescent. 
Cumberland Triumph. 
Duchess. 
Duncan. 
Glendale. 
Golden Defiance. 
Great American. 
Hervey Davis. 
Jersey Queen. 
Jucunda. 
Kentucky. 
Miner’s Prolific. 
Monarch of the West, 
Mount Vernon. 
Pioneer. 
President Lincoln. 
Sharpless. 
Seth Boyden. 
Triomphe de Gand. 

Any other leading variety can be 
furnished, pot-grown, three weeks 
after receipt of the order. 

Price: $1.00 per twenty-five ; 
$1.50 per fifty ; $2.50 per hundred. 

Een Plants cannot be sent by 
mall. 

Plants of the above varieties from 
the beds, ready last of August, at 
50 cents per dozen; 75 cents for 
fifty ; $1.00 per hundred. 

Special prices will be quoted 
when large quantities are wanted. 


MAIL. 


At the hundred rate, if to be sent by mail, 


For descriptions of the above varieties, see our HAND-BOOK FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


Vegetable Seeds for sowing in July, Aug. & Sept. 


Tf by mail, in quantities of 4 ounces and upward, postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound. 


Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield 
— Henderson’s Early Summer ...-. 
— Marly York : 22222222 -222222- 

— «Large York .. voce 
as “«  —“Winnigstadt - 
— * Flat Dutch... 
— “ Schweinfurt.. 
— *  Fottler’s Improved Brunswick. 
— Premium Flat Dutch-.-..---.-.......-..- 
— American Drumhead -- 


— Half-Early Paris....-..- ae 
— Early Dwarf Erfurt....-..-- 
— Extra Dwarf Early Erfurt. 
— Early Snowball... 

— Early Nonpareil..-.....-.....- 
Lenormand, short-stemmed- 


— PABLO hee Dee Shc oe Beietie 
Corn Salad, Lamb's Lettuce, or Fetticus 
Endive, iGreen Curlede.: fo. 23. odes esea cock neeees conc acee ee meee 
Kale, Improved: Siberian. 02205 ow Sedesc co cs cece ceeet aos leeaseenee 


— Dwarf Curled, German Greens, or ‘‘Sprouts’’. 
— Green Curled ‘Scotch 205. 22 sir Ss ee see notes eens 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson-. 
— Curled Silesia.........--. 
‘Butter i225. 3 sscssenecee- 
Boston Market (True). 
Hardy Green Winter -.- 
Brown Dutch....-....-- 
Tennis Ball -- A 
— Drumhead 
Mushroom Spawn, English, in bricks, 1 1b., 15 ¢ts. ; 81): 
— — French, in 2 1b. boxes, per box, $1.00. 

by mail, 16 cents per Ib. extra. 
Onion, Italian Varieties—Giant Rocca 
— — Giant Red Italian Tripoli.....-. bd 
— — Giant White Italian Tripoli.--- 5 
— — Italian Varicties—New Neapolitan, Marzajol 
= &¢ PMNORQUCOIs seems esses 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip........-..-- 
— Olive-shaped Scarlet-_-... . 
— Long Scarlet Short Top. ce 
— Black Spanish 
— California Mammoth White---. 
— Chinese Rose-colored -- sue 
Spinach, Round........- 
— Prickly 
— Large Round-leaved Viroflay 
— New Savoy-leaved—an extra fine v 
Turnip, Early Flat Dutch 
— White Top Strap-leaved. as 
— Red Top Strap-leaved.........-- 
— Yellow Aberdeen Purple Top.... 
— Robertson’s Golden Ball ..--.-- 
— Large Yellow Globe ...-----. -- 
— White Globe Purple Top...-..-- 
Large White Norfolk. .-.-- eS 
Early White Egg ..---- 
Yellow Malta. - 
Yellow Stone a 
Se@venGhopieres tec -22 
— Long White or Cowhorn - : a 
— Wary, eviellow, Punlan ens. oe eee se oe ee eee eens 


Tees eas 


ae 


Per pkt. 
10 cts. 


H 


10 


HH 


DLOTOTOTLOTOLONOTOLOLOLOLOLOTOUOTOLOUS DS OLSTOTOr 


Per oz. Per } 1b. Per lb. 
#0 50 $1 50 $5 00 
50 1 50 5 00 
15 50 1 25 
15 50 1 25 
25 Hft33 2 25 
40 1 50 4 50 
40 1 00 3 00 
40 1 50 5 00 
35 1 25 4 00 
35 1 25 4 00 
1 00 3 00 10 00 
100 3 00 10 00 
2 00 6 00 20 00 
10 00 
5 00 
1 00 3 00 10 00 
1 00 3 50 12 00 
1 00 3 50 12 00 
15 30 1 00 
20 60 2 00 
10 25 80 
10 25 80 
10 30 1 00 
20 75 2 00 
15 50 1 50 
25 75 2 50 
30 1 00 3 00 
25 75 2 59 
25 75 2 50 
25 75 2 50 
15 40 i 30 
30 1 00 3 25 
30 1 00 3 25 
30 1 00 3 25 
30 1 00 3 25 
40 1 25 4 50 
10 20 60 
10 25 75 
10 20 60 
10 20 60 
Alby 50 1 50 
15 50 1.50 
10 15 35 
10 15 35 
10 15 35 
10 15 35 
10 25 
10 25 75 
10 25 15 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 20 60 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 25 715 
10 25 75 
10 25 15 
10 30 1 06 
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VALUABLE 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


These books are beautifully printed on heavy tinted 
paper, and illustrated by elegant wood-cuts, and form 
in themselves a horticultural library. 

They are beeutifully and heavily bound in embossed 
cloth, with emblematic stamping in gold, and form 
ornamental additions tothe book-shelf or library table, 
and, while scientifically correct, are fully adapted to 
the understanding of the general reader, Mailed, post- 
paid, at prices annexed. 

Flowers tor the Parlor and Garden.—Twenty- 
fifth thousand. A concise treatise on window and gar- 
den flowers; also including articles on window-cases, 
aquaria, trees and shrubs for small gardens, and wild 
we Three additional chapters. 8vo, pp. 444, 

1.75. 

Buibs.—Sixth thousand.—This is the only work on 
Bulbs, and is indispensable to the culturist. Itis very 
complete, and treats of window, greenhouse, and out- 
door culture. 8vo, with two appendixes, pp. 369, 
$1.75. 

Garden Flowers.—New edition, thoroughly re- 
vised, with additions to January, 1876. This is a 
manual of culture, describing alphabetically many 
thousand plants, and is one of the most complete 
enumerations ever published, including trees, shrubs, 
gnnuals, herbaceous and bedding plants. 8vo, 384 pp., 

75. 

Orchids.—A manual of orchid culture, with descrip- 
tions of species; references to every illustrated work 
in which orchids have been figured. Glossary of 
botanical terms and significance of names. This 
yolume is the most complete ever written, is adapted 
to culture in the United States, and is indispensable to 
every one growing orchids. 8vo, $2.00. 

Rhododendrons, 42alias and American_ plants, 
with full cultural directions, descriptions, and lists of 
species, etc., in 4 parts; the only work on the subject. 
Third thousand. 8vo, pp. 188, $1.25. 

Popular Flowers, and how to cultivate them. 
Giving full directions for growing all summer-bloom- 
ing plants. A beautifully illustrated volume, with 
appendix, revised and enlarged. Tenth thousand. 
Square 8vo, pp. 280, $1.50. 

The six volumes will be sent to any address for 


$9.00. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


TO 
Horticulturists, Agriculturists, 
and Wool-Growers. 


JAQUES’S 


SAPO TABACUM, 
TOBACCO SOAP. 


Patented 1866. 


A universal Remedy for the pests of Gardens, Nurs- 
eries, &c. Themost convenient, potent, and cheap- 
est specific for the destruction of Aphides, 
Red Spiders, Thrip, Rose- Bugs, Slugs, 
and all Insectsintesting Plants; also an 
efficient specific for the destruction 
ot Ticks and parasitic Vermin on 
Sheep and other Domesticated 
Animals, obnoxious Insects 
in Houses, Stables, &c. 


ENDORSED BY THE MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND THE 
Society’s Medal awarded to the Discoverer. 
This invaluable Soap is put up in one pound bars, 25 
pounds ina box. Price, per pound, 35 cents ; per box, 
$8.00; by mail, 50 cents per pound. This invaluable 
soap is manufactured in pound bars, for retail trade. 
Tin Syringes for applying the, same, $1.50 
each. Brass Syringes, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 


$9.00 and $10.00 each. For sale at wholesale 
or retail by 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
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TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 


Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


631 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


For Verandas, Lawns, and Cemeteries, from the best manufacturers in the country. 


Hanging Baskets, Rustic Settees, Vases, Chairs, and Stump Boxes (for stumps of old trees), Window Boxes, &c. 


Settee for Piazza, extreme length, 7 feet. Price, $30.00, Settee for Piazza, extreme length, 5 feet; 
similar pattern. Price, $20.00. 

Settees for Lawns, red cedar, with the bark, 5 feet. Price, $13.00. 
$3.00 per foot extra. 


Larger sizes, built to order, $2.00 to 


a CG ty KZ LE AZ WA 
Arm Chair for Piazza. Chairs of various patterns, Lawn Vase, round, 16-inch tub; 3 feet high. Price, 
from $5.00 to $10.00. $8.00. 

Lawn Chair, red cedar with the bark, $5.00 to $7.00. Lawn Vase, square, 18-inch box; 3 feethigh. Price, 

$11.00. Bach, 
Rustic Hanging Baskets, bowl 8 inches in diameter..........-..-....----.--.------------------+--------- $1.25 
Rustic Hanging Baskets, “ 9 a GO mee oe saat ev aeeee es ccusax see sae the cee see caet omens 1.50 
Rustic Hanging Baskets, ‘“ 11 Sie I eecot aeates aatea seas dence setae hea e eee ae eee eee nb 
Rustic Hanging Baskets, “ 13 = Se | Saace saree dsetetewsscnen onal e tease cc sutesaeet career eee 2.25 


Orders received for Rustic Arbors, Fences, Bridges, ete., ete. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay 


MT. KISCO PAINT WORKS. 


Ft ALIVE VE in IS 


SLUG SHOT. 


A guaranteed exterminator of the Potato-Beetle. 


ss Ly 


It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing 
properties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs 
in the various stages of growth; at the same time the 
ill-effects of Paris Green, or danger from having it 
around in quantities, are lessened. Cattle or swine 
are not likely to touch it. It has been used with 
success in destroying Caterpillars, etc., from Pear 
and Apple Trees, on Egg-Plants, etc. 

Many large potato-growers are now using it ex- 
clusively, and find it cheaper and more convenient to 
apply than any other insecticide in market, in addition 
to avoiding the trouble and danger of mixing poisonous 
substances. 

Put up in barrels of 200 Ibs. in bulk, $7.50 per bbl. 
Packages of 5 Ibs., 30 cts. ; 10 Ibs., 50 cts. ; 15 lbs., 75 
cts. Cannot be sent by mail. Prices to the trade 
given upon application. 

Manufactured by B. Hammond & Co., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


3-4 B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, New-York City. 


: ARE MISTAKEN if because you take twenty papers now, you think you 

will not be interested, amused, instructed, and pieased by our Monthly. 

Different from all other Household or Farm papers, its effort is to give alll 

it can for little money.~ Not a line of space is wasted. More successful than 

any paper of its age, because it has more energy and ambition. THE 

FARM AND GARDEN appeals to you because you cannot afford to do 

without it. We follow no beaten track, are tied down by no old traditions, 

and have to depend upon merit for success. We give 16 pages of finely 

.: 4 park paper and a handsome cover. No disagreeable medicinal “ ads,” and 

only a little space spent in blowing our own horn. (We cannot promise this long, for we are getting 

spoiled by the clubs and commendation our friends send us. What can you do for us?) We give Yearly 

subscriptions tor 50 cents; Six months, 25 cents3; Three months, 15 cents, and sample copy, with club 

terms, 5 cents. We take stamps; and if you are a farmer with a thousand acres, or your land is 
measured by one flower pot, and you have not seen our latest number, then you ought to, Address 


FARM AND GARDEN, 
125 South fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES. 


Melons, Corn Fodder, Corn, Tobacco, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Buckwheat, Turnips, 
Hungarian Grass, Millet, ete. 


“THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURE FOR LIGHT SOILS,” page 24 in pamphlet, is specially adapted for Melons, and largely used by Growers 


Price, per bag, $5.40. 


THE MAPEHS FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


158 Front Street, New-York. 


Send postal for descriptive pamphlet. Every bag plainly branded and a tag attached, giving full analysis and directions for use, ete. 
For prices for single bag, see last number of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, outside page. 


Gr APPLICATIONS MAY 


ao 


the Wearer.” 


REAL GOOD, FRENCH YOKE, 
PERFECT FITTING, RE-ENFORCED 
LINEN BOSOM, OR DOUBLE SIDES. 


MADE TO ORDER FOR ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) EACH. 


The material used for body and sleeves is Wamsutta Muslin, the bosoms are fine Irish Linen, three- 
ply and shield-shaped. The wrist-bands, neck-bands, and tabs are faced with fine Linen. 
HESE shirts are open backs, and without collars. Open-back shirts fit the best 


and wear the best, and they are more easily done up. Gentlemen who try 
them will never wear any others. They are all well sewed on Wheeler & 


patrons. Yet it is not so difficult to explain and understand. I manufacture in 
very large quantities ; use the latest and most improved labor-saving machinery ; 
my small expenses—no extensive city store, elaborate show-rooms, aud expensive 


Wilson sewing-machines, and are not ‘‘partly made,” but are completely made 
and finished throughout—gussets, buttons, button-holes, and all. They are, in 
fact, all ready to wash and wear, and in perfect good faith I warrant the shirts 
to be fully up to my representations, and better shirts for the price than have 
ever been sold before. 

The price is so much less than has ever been asked for the starched and pol 
ished shirts universally sold, that people can readily perceive that they have 
been paying at the rate of ten dollars a pound for starch, as used in shirts; and 
this is not all—the starch, they can see, has been used to conceal the coarse 
fabric and bad work. These shirts are free from starch; they are sent just as they 
come from the work-room, with material and workmanship open to inspection. ~ 

How I can afford to sell so good an article for so small a price—less than the 
usual cost of the bare materials—is a problem which has puzzled many of my 


*“The Price Tells, 
And Everybody Tells the Price.’’ | Half 66 66 


{ One Dozen by express, 
6 


salesmen—and, furthermore, the entire business is strictly on a cash basis. I buy 
all materials for Casn, I pay my help promptly in CAsH, and I sell my goods 
strictly and only for CASH. 

Again, it must be remembered that in dealing with me my patrons save all the 
intermediate profits charged by the different merchants and middle-men before 
reaching the consumer. The goods literally go “from the work-room to the 
wearer.’ hus can I sell my wares fer so small a price, and yet make a profit, for 
I do not put forth the shallow pretense that I am selling at or below cost for the 
purpose of introducing my shirts, etc., but I sell them at my advertised prices 
and make a profit—a small profit, true, but the large aggregate amount of my 
business makes the profit satisfactory. Those who may have doubts of the correct 
ness and honesty of my representations are invited to send for a sample, stating 
size of collar usually worn. 


$12.00 And at same rate for a 


4 6.00 greater or less quantity. 


Samples will be sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.15, for any quantity. 


My customers need have no fear that the shirts will not reach them safely by 

mail. The losses by mail have not averaged one parcel in a thousand. Samples 

of the material used and instructions for self-measurement will be sent free. 
Remittances may be made by P. O. Money Order, Bank Check, or Draft to my 


All Orders or Communications should be sent to Cc 


order on New-York, or money in Registered Letter. 
accepted for moderate amounts. 


- R. QUINBY, Pleasantville Station, Westchester Co. 


Postage stamps will ve 


If your order is to go by express, please state the express company you 
desire the goods to be forwarded by. 


N. W. 


— 
BY HERS 
MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASH IS SAVED 
by knowing HOw to care for them in BEALTH 


and DISEASE. The oldest, finest, and best Poul- 
try journal in the world is the 


Zi) 


Poultry Bull 


tim, 


Devoted to the Breeding of fine Poultry, Pig- 
eonsand Pets—large. beautifullv illustrated, and 


THE 


Made in the Most Thorough Manner, of the Best Material, Best Quality of Spring Steel Teeth. 


DAVIS LAWN RAKE. 


A PERFECT IMPLEMENT FOR CLIANING 
LAWNS FROM LEAVES, GRASS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF RUBBISH, AND THE ONLY 
ONE THAT WILL DO IT WITHOUT 
INJURING THE GRASS 
AND ROOTS, 

Will level and prepare a garden bed for 
the seed better and quicker than any other 
tool. Will clean a race-track perfectly. 
Just the thing for ladies wishing open-air 
exercise. Aman with one will do the work 
of six or eight men in a superior manner. 
The work is light and easy, as the rake 1S 
drawn over the ground instead of being 
earried. Landscape gardeners will use no 
other after trying this. Grass will grow 
taster and look much better after being 
combed a few times with the rake. 


prim full of entertaining and valuable reading, 


It requires many years of great care to 


produce a fine Lawn, which may be in- 


AsaSPECIAL OFFER, to show you what itis, 
it.will be sent to you from NOW TILL JAN- 


jured, and perhaps ruined, in a short time 


UARY, 1883, upon receipt of only ONE DOLLAR, 


Patented December 17, 1878. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. 


by using common rakes. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by 


YY 


Address POULTRY BULLETIN, 
c2 Courtland Street, New York City 
3-8 
KEMP’S MANURE SPREADER, 
Le aN PULVERIZER a 


and CART COMBINED. 
Greatest Agricultural in- 
vention of the age. Saves 
go per cent. of labor, and 
doubles the value of the 
| manure. Spreads evenly 
@ all kinds of manure broad- 
cast orin drill, in one-tenth 
(fe = the time required by hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and full particulars to 
KEMP & BURPEE WIG CO., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N. Y. 


C) WiDr mL, 


Commission Merchant in 


FRUIT, PORK, POULTRY, 
NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Ete. 
333 Washington St. near Harrison St. 
NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished 
on application. 


WARREN HOE. 


Itis perfectly adapted for Field, Nursery, or Garden. Is superior 
to any other hoe at all work for which a hoe 1s intended, such as Pul- 
verizing, Planting, Hilling, Weeding, Scraping, Chopping out, etc. 
They are made of Solid Cast Steel, with Trowel temper, aud warranted 
not to break with fair usage. No farmer or gardener can atford to do 
without them, and spend their time and strength on the old hoe. You 
may not lke the looks of them at first, they being so different from the 
hoe we have veen using for thirty years; but use 1t until you become 
accustomed to it, and twice its cost will not get you to do without. 

It has twosharp edges on either side, extending to the point, making 
a cutting surface of 16 to 18 inches. 

Has a draw cut on the principle of a scythe, or as you would hold 
your knife or any cutting tool, and cuts to the best advantage. 

Will scour in any soil, because it has curves like the mold-board of 
a steel plow. : 

Cannot well break, as central ridge is great support. 

Prices, No. 1. Ladies’ and Garden Hoe, $1.00 each ; No. 2, Garden 
and Field Hoe, $1.25 each ; No. 3, Field Hoe, $1.25 each. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay St. New-York. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
y 34 Barclay Street, New York, 
_ To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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Herbaceous Caleeolaria— Mig- | 


NEW YORK: AUGUST, 


PRESERVING PLANTS. 


Our last month’s about the 
study and observation of natural objects 


remarks 


suggested to some of our readers the 
pertinent inquiry of: ‘‘How to make a 


Herbarium ? ” 

In a small way, as keepsakes merely, 
plants may be dried between the leaves of a 
book with soft paper; but, to make a Herbar- 
ium for botanical studies requires more care, 
yet expensive or complicated apparatus is 
not necessary. 

Two pieces of board, a little larger than 
the paper to be used, a quantity of drying 
paper, and a stone or other weight, is all that 
isneeded. If, in addition to drying papers,— 
for which unsized newspapers or any kind 
of porous paper are suitable—single sheets 
of light printing paper are used, the changing 
of the ‘‘ dryers” becomes considerably facili- 
tated. 

On one of the boards are placed several 
thicknesses of drying pads, and on these one 
of the single sheets. The specimen, which 
should be as perfect as possible, showing all 
the essential parts of the plant, is then 
spread upon it, so that all the organs of the 
plant are plainly visible when dry, and yet 
that the natural form is not changed more 
than is necessary. 

Leaves and flowers and stems should not 
be crowded upon each other, else the plants 
will not dry well; and when this is un- 
avoidable, small pieces of paper should be 
put between the crowded leaves. A single 
sheet is placed directly on the plant, fol- 
lowed by a drying pad; this another 

When 
all specimens are thus disposed of, a few 
additional layers of dryers are laid on the 
top and covered with the second board. On 
this is placed a weight of about twenty-five 
pounds. 

After twelve hours the weight is removed, 
the drying papers are changed for dry ones, 
without disturbing the plants between the 
single sheet, and the weight replaced. This 
process has to be repeated every twenty- 
four hours, until all the most succulent parts 
of the plant are entirely dry. The dry 


on 
sheet and another plant, and so on. 


specimens are then arranged upon dry, 
clean papers, and properly labeled with 


their names, locality, and date when found. 


Copyright, 1882, by B. K. BLiss & SONS. 
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MRS, OR MISS. 


How much annoyance there could be saved 
if we had a common title for ladies, both 
married and single, asis the case with gentle- 
men, whos may be addressed Mr., without 
regard to their married or single condition. 

It is, of course, to be supposed that every 
lady knows herself whether she is a Mrs. -or 
a Miss, but she has certainly no right to in- 
sist that everybody else should be possessed 
of this information, much less has she a right 
to be offended when a stranger, by seeing her 
initials only, is in doubt whether Mrs., Miss, 
or Mr., is the proper and decorous prefix. 

Ina letter before us, the writer, who kindly 
informs us that she is decidedly a Mrs. and 
also that she is ‘‘a lady by birth,” — which 
latter information is of special interest, as 
we could certainly not have surmised it from 
the tone of her letter,—complains fiercely 
about the incivility and rudeness in address- 
ing her with her initials only. 

Now, nothing could be farther from our in- 
tention than to insult a lady, and especially 
“a lady by birth,” by addressing her with- 
out her proper title; but how can any one, 
without previous instructions, and no other 
guide but initials, find ont whether the writer 
is a Mrs. or a Miss, and without a photograph 
it would be even impossible to tell whether 
the writer belongs to the fair or sterner sex. 

We would not for any consideration be 
considered rude by our esteemed lady cor- 
respondents, and beseechingly ask them for 
assistance in this dilemma. 

Please sign your names with the prefix of 
Mrs. or Miss, as the case may be! 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Our September number will offer unusual 
advantages to advertisers, as we shall issue 
not less than twenty-five thousand extre 
copies, to be sent as sample copies to as 
many persons interested in gardening and 
other rural pursuits. No extra charge will 
be made for advertisements in this number, 
so that advertisers will receive many times 
their money’s worth. A beautiful colored 
plate of the new Clematis coccinea will also 
be presented to our subseribers. . 

Please send advertisements early. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 
A good gardener will keep his ground 
under tillage through the entire season, if 
for no other reason than to prevent weeds 


from going to seed. There are many crops 


_ general satisfaction. All the reports received | 


_ excellent quality. 


which may still be sown and yield profitable | 


crops. 

Bush Beans for using fresh may be sown 
up to the end of the month. 
in August and proper care is given they will 
ripen before frost, and may be preserved for 
winter use, or sold. There is no more nour- 
grown 


If sown early 


ishing and easier 


vegetable than | 


Beans, yet in most gardens there is seldom | 
Id 5 


more than one planting made. 

Sweet Corn.—Darlings, Dolly Dutton, Early 
Minnesota, and other early varieties, if 
planted now, will still produce ‘ roasting 
ears,” unless unusually early frosts should 
It is well worth running a little risk, 
and even if the stalks should become nipped 
by frost, there can be no great loss, as they 
can be fed to cattle, or may be used for 
covering Strawberry and other plants. 

Peas, to give satisfaction in hot weather, 


oceur. 


have to be planted deep, about six inches. | 


They should be covered but three inches 
at first, and have the soil drawn toward 
them as they grow, until the furrow is en- 
tirely level. 

‘Onions should be gathered as soon as the 


They should then be raked in winrows and 
left a week or two to cure. When dry, the 
tops should be cut off about one inch from 
the bulb and the Onions spread thinly over 
the floor of an out-building, where they are 
to be turned over occasionally. Treated in 
this way they keep better than when left in 
the ground till fall. 

Late Cabbages, for winter use, may still be 
planted. 
ured in spring, and from which early Potatoes, 
Peas, Beets, or other vegetables have been 


Ground that has been well man- 


good crop of Late Cabbages. A top-dressing 
of some good, concentrated fertilizer, raked 
in before planting, will give the young plants 
If a moist or cloudy day 
ean be selected for planting, so much the 
better. If not, it is best to set the plants out 
toward evening. 


a vigorous start. 


be shortened in and the soil pressed firmly 
around the newly set plants, so that each 
plant is fastened so firmly, that, when the 
edge of one of the leaves is taken hold of by 
the thumb and finger, the piece of leaf would 
be torn off before the plant could be pulled 
out of place. 


Saving Sceds.—Many of our best varieties 
of vegetables were produced by careful and | 


continued selection. Every one who has a 
garden may improve his stock from year to 
year so that it will become better than any 
that can be bought. It is a poor plan to sell 
or use all the best and save for seed what is 
left. 
the golden eggs.” and best 
should always be saved for seed, by marking 


The earliest 


off a part of each row from which no one 
should be allowed to pick until the seed is 
selected. It is better to plant separate plats 
for seed-beds than to sow what is not 


enough to eat. 


good 


Tt is like ‘‘selling the goose that lays | 


| a half feet. 


OUR PREMIUM PEAS, 
The American Racer Pea offered as one of | 


our premiums this year seems to have given | 


so far speak of its great productiveness and 


Mr. Horace C. French writes from Western 
New York: ‘‘ As you requested a report on 
the American Racer Pea, I send my experi- 
ence with it, and the American Wonder, so 
you can better judge of the former by the 
latter. Both were planted in ordinary garden 
soil, with no fertilizer, save a little stable 
manure, and with ordinary amateur culture, | 
which, as you are probably aware, is gener- | 
ally not the best. 


‘Both were planted on May 4th; came up | 
The Wonder was in blossom | 


on May 18th. 
June 16th; Racer, June 14th. The Wonder 
has (at this date, July 8th) five to ten pods, 
each containing seven to eight peas; the 
Racer has fourteen to twenty pods, contain- 


| ing seven peas. The Wonder is twelve inches 


high; the Racer, three and a half to four and 


ing on July 7th, on which date the Racer was 
still in flower and more coming. The first 
mess was picked off the American Wonder 
on the 4th of July, when the Racer had, also, 
some large enough to eat. 

“The American Racer, commencing from 
about the fourth whorl of leaves above the 
ground, sends out a branch from each whorl, 
on the end of which are two pods. These 
vines seem to be growing yet, and as they 
grow, new blossoms appear. From pres- 


tops fall down and the roots begin to shrivel. | ent indications they will bear till killed by 


frost. 
““The season was so backward, cold, and 
wet, that both kinds grew slowly and came 


THE WHITE HORTICULTURAL BEAN. 


To my article some time since, in THE 


| GARDEN, upon White Beans, I want to make 


the addendum of a white variety of the 
Horticultural Pole Bean, which has lately 
come to my notice. The Horticultural has 
long been a favorite garden Bean in New 
England, and, notwithstanding its color, is 
used in many families as a baking Bean. 
The white variety will be welcomed, there- 
fore, as an improvement for that purpose. 


| It is as great an advance on the speckled 


The Wonder was through flower- | 


Horticultural as that was on the old red 


Cranberry Bean. 
Dr. T. H. HoskKINs. 


CORN CULTURE IN GARDENS. 

We have often urged the planting in drills 
of all vegetables grown in the garden, as not 
only more economical but easier. Many 
have adopted this plan within latter years, 
but with Corn the old prejudice holds on 
more tenaciously than with other vegetables, 
in relation to which the Germantown Tele- 
graph says: 

“Tn field-culture Corn is planted in hills. 
Some have tried growing it in lines or drills, 
and have obtained more Corn. There is not 
the same chance for three or four plants 
feeding together in one hill that there is for 
a single plant alone, and with nothing nearer 
to it than a foot or so. Three plants a foot 
apart will give more Corn than three plants 
in one hill, three feet from another hill. This 
is not only reasonable, but it has been veri- 
fied by actual facts. But the increase crop 
does not pay. The horse-hoe cannot work 


| but one way when the Corn is in drills, and 


to maturity with a degree of slowness that | 


agitated my anxious waiting, which latter 
expression, I believe, intelligently expresses 
my feelings upon the periods aforesaid.” 


TURNIPS. 


The easiest grown and least expensive 


| vegetable for the garden as well as the farm 
removed, is in the very best condition for a | 


The long tap-roots should | 


is the Turnip. It adapts itself to nearly all 


soils and succeeds on clay as well as on light | 


loam. Hardly a farm ean» be found which 
has not land admirably suited to its growth ; 
many nooks and corners near the barn-yard, 


which have received the washings and drain- | 


age from the manure-heap, are highly en- 


riched and are in the best possible condi- | 


tion for suecessful cultivation. Land from 
which early Potatoes, or other early sum- 
mer crops have been taken will produce 
a fine crop of Turnips, especially if it was 
manured in spring; if not, a light top-dress- 
ing of fertilizers will produce the desired 
results. 

Any of the Strap-Leaved or Globe varieties 
may be sown up to the end of this month, 
and every spot in the garden that is not 
needed otherwise should, as soon as it be- 
comes vacant, be sown with Turnips. The la- 
bor and cost of seed is so inconsiderable that 
even if there should be a larger crop than 
can be used in the family or disposed of 
otherwise, they are worth more than their 
cost as green manure if left in the ground. 

Ruta Bagas require more care and better 
cultivation. They have to be planted in 
drills and kept thinned out and cultivated 
carefully, and have to be sown not later than 
the first of August. 


then the horse has to be idle in the stable 
while the driver takes the slow hand-hoe to 
clean out the weeds in the row. But the 
field-practice — proper enough in the field— 
has been carried to the garden, and Sweet 
Corn for the table is treated just as if it were 
a field-erop. In gardens where hand-labor is 
exclusively used, there is no reason what-_ 
ever for growing Corn in hills. One can 
have better Sweet Corn by sowing in rows 
than in hills, while the labor is in nowise 
any more. 

““To insure a, constant supply of Sweet Corn 
for the table, there should be several differ- 
ent plantings through the season. The first 
planting (of dry seed) should be made not 
earlier than the 20th of ‘April; the next 
planting ten days after, and then follow 
other plantings, from ten to twelve days 
apart. These plantings will afford a daily 
supply of the most delicious of all vegeta- 
bles set upon a table, up toward the end of 
October, or until sharp frost intervenes. 

“Some weeks ago we referred to a method 
communicated to us by Judge Miller, of Mis- 
souri, anoted horticulturist and nurseryman, 
of obtaining corn for the table a full week 
earlier than by the ordinary way. This was, 
that, as soon as the ear was formed, to break 
down the top, but leaving it sufficiently erect 
that the pollen of the tassel may dust the 
silk of the ears, as they may not be fully im- 
pregnated should the stalk be topped and 
the tassel be removed. Repeated experi- 
ments made had convinced him of its real 
value, and we mention the matter again in 
order — as the time is near at hand when the 
experiment may be tested — to recall atten- 
tion to it and reap whatever advantage there 
may be in it.” 
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THE SQUASH. 
As the Squash is of tropical origin, it is 


‘altogether useless to sow the seed until ‘the | 
| keeper in a cool, dry room, remaining in per- 


ground becomes warm, and all danger of 
frost is over, which in this latitude is about 
the middle of May. Indeed, there is nothing 
to be gained by planting earlier, for when 
once established they grow with extreme 
rapidity and great luxuriance. 

The Squash is highly prized by many, and 
with a little care and attention as to the 
proper selection of varieties and the preser- 
vation of their fruit, they can be had in 
perfection for at least nine months in the 
year. Itisalso a vegetable that requires but 
little skill and care in its 
cultivation, and although 
they will grow readily in 
almost any soil, yet they 
will more than repay a 
liberal and generous 
treatment, and as_ they 
delight in a warm, rich 
soil, it is best to manure 
in the hill, care being 
taken to break the ma- 
nure up well, and also to 
thoroughly and deeply 
incorporate it with the 
soil. At least a dozen 
seeds should be placed 
in each hill, and when 
the plants become strong 
and well established, all 
should be removed with 
the exception of three of 
the most promising. 
When young, the plants 
should be sprinkled occa- 
sionally with air-siaked 
lime, ashes, or soot, in 
order to preserve them 
from the attacks of the 
bug. 

There are 
varieties of the Squash, 
some being of a yellow 
color, others pale green, 
and mottled or 
striped ; again, some are 
smooth and hard, others 
warty and rough; they 
are usually classed as 
winter and summer vari- 
eties, but from a cultural 
stand-point it is prefer- 


numerous 


some 


able to class them as bush 
and running. For the 
bush varieties the hills 
may be placed about 
three feet apart, and for 
the running sorts six or 
eignt. Good stable ma- 
nure is to be preferred. 
As some sixteen ortwenty 
varieties are enumerated 


in the catalogues of our leading seedsmen, | 


it is rather a difficult task for a novice to 
select a few of the best, and although some 
may differ with me regarding the merits of 
the varieties named below, I believe that 
any or all of them will prove to be satisfac- 
tory. 

Where garden space is limited, and only 
one variety can be given one cannot do bet- 
ter than to choose the Perfect Gem. For 
amateurs I would have no hesitation in plac- 
ing it at the head of the list, as it is excellent 


both as a summer and winter Squash. It is 


four to six inches in diameter, and of a 
ereamy-white color. It is also an excellent 


remarkably productive, the fruit being from | 


fection until spring. It also has the peculiar | 


property of setting the fruit near the main 
stalks before commencing to run; the vines 
oceasionally reach the length of twenty feet. 

The Early Bush Summer Crookneck is the 
best and richest flavored of the summer 
sorts. It is very early and is also remark- 
ably productive, the fruit being of an orange- 


yellow color, covered with rough warty 


| exerescences. 


The Early Yellow Bush, Scolloped, is an 


~ 
» 


Ly; 


GROUP OF SQUASHES, 


abundant bearer. It is a good, early Squash. | ton markets. 


It is not as richly flavored as the preceding 
sort, but is earlier. The White Bush, Scol- 
loped, is a variety of this, differing in color 
only Both varieties are more generally 
known under the name of Patty Pan. 

The Turban or Turk’s Cap Nos. 5 and 6, is 


an excellent variety for fall and early winter | 


use. It is of a greenish-yellow color, occa- 
The flesh 
thick and of an orange-yellow color, and of 
fine flavor when properly ripe. 


The Yokohama is also an excellent early 


sionally striped with white. is 


The flesh is of a deep orange 
It is said to be supe- 
When in 


winter sort. 
color, sweet and dry. 
rior to any Pumpkin for pies. 


_ perfection it is a very desirable addition to 


| 


| 
| 
| 


our list of Squashes, but with me has proved 
to be very variable, some seasons being all 
that could be desired, and’ at other times 
almost worthless. : 

The Mammoth No, 4 is desirable for exhi- 
bition purposes principally, as the fruit can 
be grown to an enormous size, some speci- 
mens attaining a weight of over two hundred 
pounds. 

The Winter Crookneck is of fair quality, and 
is a good keeper. The fruit is of a pale yellow 
color, with a long neck. 
It is much prized in the 
Eastern States, where 
it is extensively grown for 
fall and winter use. 

Canada Crookneck No. 
2 isa small, early variety 
of the preceding. It bears 
and keeps well, and is 
by many considered pref- 
erable. 

The Hubbard No. 3 is 
a well-known sort, and is 
more extensively grown 
than any other Squash. 
It is the best table Squash 
yet known, and is a gen- 
eral favorite. It is an ex- 
cellent keeping variety, 
with a dry, fine-flavored 
flesh, and a hard, flinty 
skin when properly ripe. 

The Marblehead  re- 
sembles the Hubbard in 
appearance, but is more 
productive than that well- 
It is also 
said to bea better keeper, 
but I do not find it to be 
any improvement in this 
respect. Its flesh is lighter 
Hub- 
bard, and is of excellent 
flavor, sweet and dry, 
and is a very desirable 


known sort. 


in color than the 


variety. 

The Butman resembles 
the Hubbard in size, but 
can be readily recognized 
from all other sorts by 
its bright-green color, 
being occasionally striped 
with white. It has a thick 
shell and cream - colored 
flesh. Its flavor differs 
from all other varieties 
and is dry and sweet. 

The Boston Marrow No. 
1 is very highly esteemed 
by some, and is the most 
popular kind in the Bos- 
The flesh is of a deep orange 
color, and is finely flavored. 

CuHas. E. PARNELL. 


WINTER RADISHES, 


Winter Radishes should be sown during 


August. The California Mammoth White 
Winter Radish is the best variety. It is of 


good, mild flavor, and may be kept in good 
condition all winter in a cool cellar, if eov- 
ered with sand. As with all Radishes, quality 
depends largely upon quick growth. 
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Strawberries.—In many sections the erop 
has been an exceedingly poor one. The 
plants had wintered badly, and although the 
weather during the bearing season was 
favorable, the plants were too much 
enfeebled by last year’s severe drought to 
produce a full crop. 

It is a poor plan to attempt to rejuvenate 
an old, worn-out and neglected Strawberry 
bed. It is much cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory to plant new ones. Old Strawberry beds 
are the favorite breeding-grounds of the 
June beetle, the larvae of which—the white 
grubs—are most ‘effectually destroyed by 
plowing or spading up their habitations. 

Raspberries and Blackberries should have 
the new canes cut off at a height of from 
three to four feet. This strengthens the 
canes so that they will stand upright without 
stakes, effecting considerable saving in time 
and material. Only three or four of the 
healthiest shoots of 
allowed to grow, and all other sprouts should 
be eut away. 
first-class crop of berries and a crop of plants 
at the same time. 


each 


Summer Pruning of Grape-vines is decidedly | 


losing in favor. Many of our largest and 
best Grape growers do not prune at all dur- 
ing summer, or confine the operation to an 
oceasional finishing off of a few too rampant 
growing shoots. Intelligent vintagers who 
have tried both methods think that the bene- 
fit derived from summer pruning is, as a rule, 
not worth the time and labor bestowed upon 
it. In small vineyards, when extra choice 
fruit is desired, summer pruning, when com- 
bined with judicious thinning of imperfect 
bunches, may produce the desired result, but 
it must always be borne in mind that it is 
the sun’s action upon the leaves, not upon 
the fruit, that effects the rinening of the lat- 
ter. 


A skeptical friend, who to disprove this | 


theory pulled off every leaf from a vine 
loaded with beautiful bunches, found to his 
dismay that shortly after the operation not 
only every berry shriveled up and dropped, 
but the vine itself died, rather than become 
again subjected to such barbarous treat- 
ment. 

Bagging Grapes.—The use of bags as a 
means of protection against the depredations 
of insects and birds is rapidly gaining favor. 
The process consists in placing cheap ma- 
nilla paper bags, such as are used in stores, 
over the half-ripe bunches. The bags have, 
of course, to be large enough to admit of the 
increasing size of the bunch. The crease on 
the side is usually opened a few inches, to 
admit the bending over of the edges and the 
closing of the bag, which is afterward fast- 
ened with a pin or string. Some make a 
small hole in the bottom of the bag to allow 
the rain water to run out, but there is little 
need for this if the bags are well secured at 
the top. These bags, although fully exposed 
to the weather, last a whole season. This 
bagging is found to increase the quality of 
the Grapes considerably, and admits also of 
leaving the bunches longer on the vines, the 
paper providing complete protection against 
hight frosts. 


It is impossible to raise a | 


MANCHESTER AND HOVEY NOT IDENTICAL. 


Our first impressions of the Manchester 
were so favorable that we did not hesitate 
to pronounce it a most valuable new variety, 
possessing more desirable qualities than any 
other kind we were acquainted with, and 
never for a moment doubted its being a 
distinct variety. Yet the careless statement 
of Mr. Hovey found many believers who ac- 
cepted the identity of the Manchester with 
the Hovey without examination. The error 
of this assertion is. now so plainly proven 
that all doubt is dispelled. 

As a matter of justice to Mr. Hale and Mr. 
Lovett, the introducers of the Manchester, as 
well as in vindication of our own statements, 
we feel it our duty to give room to the fol- 
lowing communication : 


Editor AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Early last spring my attention was called | 


to the fact that Messrs. Hovey & Co., of Bos- 
ton, in their catalogue for 1882, closed their 
description of the Hovey Seedling Strawberry 
by saying, ‘‘after nearly fifty years of sue- 
cessful cultivation, this variety is now being 


| introduced under the name of Manchester.” 
stool should be | 


No simple hint that it might prove to be 
the same, but a plain, broad statement that 
Manchester was nothing more than the old 
Hovey under a new name. This statement, 
coming from such a well-known firm as 
Messrs. Hovey, who certainly ought to know 
their own pet child after over forty years of 
care for it, naturally attracted the attention 
of Horticulturists all over the country, and 
led to much discussion in the Horticultural 
and Agricultural press; consequently letters 
began to pour in upon us, accusing us and 


| other nurserymen of palming off an old and 


now obsolete variety for a new and valuable 
one ; some even refusing to take plants they 
had ordered, and others declining to pay for 
those already received. To all such we wrote, 
“that Mr. Hovey knew very little of the 
Manchester, having never seen the plant, and 
the fruit only once,and that as exhibited by us 
atthe Massachusetts Horticultural Exhibition 
at Boston, June 28, 1881, at which time, in 
connection with the Longfellow, it took first 
prize for the best new varieties on exhibition, 
and that as soon as Mr. Hovey saw the 
strong, vigorous plant with its load of fruit 
he would at once admit that it was entirely 
distinct from the Hovey Seedling.” 

At the Nurserymen’s Convention in Roch- 
ester in June I was beset on all sides in 
regard to the matter, and was asked in all 
seriousness by some, if we were not really 
afraid that the two were identical, and would 
so be proven at fruiting time this year, 
showing conclusively that the impression 
was gaining ground (even among those that 
ought to have known better), that the two 
berries were really one and the same. 

Now if the two were really alike in every 
other particular, the fact that the true Man- 
chester always has from ten to twenty fruit- 
stalks to a single plant, while the Hovey never 
has more than two and seldom but one, should 
have convinced every intelligent grower 
early in the season that they were entirely 
distinct varieties, even if they doubted the 
statements of such high authorities as Dr. 
Hexamer, Peter B. Mead, E. Williams, Wm. 
Parry, P. M. Augur, E. P. Roe, and many 
others that saw it in fruiting last season 
and pronounced it a new and most valuable 
variety producing enormous crops of deli- 


cious berries on poor, worn-out, sandy soil; so 
poor that I think the the Hovey would hardly 
grow there, much less produce any fruit. 

Thus far I have refrained from saying 
anything in regard to the matter in print, 
wishing before doing so to once more exhibit 
the fruit and plant as well at Boston, where 
Mr. Hovey could have ample opportunity to 
compare it with his favorite, and thus be able 
to render a more just verdict than that of 
last season. 

This opportunity was offered at the annual 
Rose and Strawberry show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, June 30th, 
and the following is an extract from a letter 
received from Mr. C. M. Hovey, and dated at 
Boston, Mass., July 4, 1882: 


“Messrs. Hale — Gents. 


“Tam glad to have this early opportunity 
to reply, because if the specimens of the 
Manchester Strawberry exhibited by you last 


| Friday are a fair sample, I must frankly ae- 


knowledge my great error in considering it 
asynonym of the Hovey, for there is no com- 
parison or resemblance, only in the single 
fact that both are pistillate.” 


The frank acknowledgment of his error 
by Mr. Hovey settles the whole matter in 
dispute ; and Lask for the publication of this 
letter, not only to clear our firm and other 
nurserymen from the imputation of sending 
out an old and worn-out variety for a new 
and valuable one, but for the benefit of the 
general public, who are greatly interested in 


_ this valuable variety which, from present 
_ indications promises to be planted more ex- 


tensively during the next few years than all 
other sorts combined, on account of its vig- 
orous growth, great productiveness, and firm- 
ness to bear transportation, as well as the 
perfect form and bright color of the fruit. 
The one great injury that is coming out of 
all this talk of its being the same as the 
Hovey Seedling, is that some unprincipled 
dealers are sending out plants of the Hovey 
as the true Manchester, and many people are 
being tempted into buying them because 
they are offered at a lower price than the 
genuine Manchester; and while we know of 
no way to prevent this great fraud, the public 
ean protect themselves by buying only from 
nurserymen of known reliability, and I am 
happy to say there are plenty of such in 


every State in the Union. 
] : J. H. Hae. 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


LARGE STRAWBERRY CROP. 


Mr. Frank Freeman, my next-door neighbor, 
gathered from his Strawberry-bed, ten feet 
by twenty-eight, this year, one hundred and 
ten quarts. The variety was Wilson, planted 
one year ago last May, from runners of the 
year previous, in hills two feet apart each 
way. The berries were from medium to 
large, and quite uniform to the last. The 
soil was stiff clay, and the bed kept free from 
runners and weeds. The place was one side 
of the garden, with no extra fertilizing except 
being covered with coarse stable manure last 
fall, raked off clean this spring. “Mr. Free- 
man’s garden is in good condition for com- 
mon garden purposes. If any of the readers 
of the AMERICAN GARDEN can beat this, let 
them tell us how it is done, and be as partic- 
ular in the description as I have been in this. 

Rey. E. HATHAWAY. 

Middleport, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


1882.] 
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SOME GOOD STRAWBERRIES IN 1882. 

Passing over the Strawberry field, with 
the leaves sear and brown from the intense 
heat and severe drought, it would be hard 
for one who did not see it to realize what a 
grand harvest was there to be, gathered but 
afew weeks ago. In truth, what a glorious 
season for the Strawberries was the one just 
passed! While all varieties were, to a 
greater or less extent, wanting in sweetness, 
owing perhaps to the cool weather, yet 
there was a full supply of moisture —the 
great need of the Strawberry — throughout 
the fruiting season, and in consequence an 
abundant yield of large, fair berries on the 


BIDWELL, 


plants of almost every variety. In fact, I 
scarcely remember a year when so many 
varieties did so admirably. First and fore- 
most is the Manchester. Taking everything 
into consideration, with all candor, this 
was much the finest of all. Not only was it 
the finest Strawberry that I fruited in 1882, 
but the finest I have yet fruited. Large, 
handsome, firm, wonderfully prolific, and of 
superior quality, with a most robust plant, it 
leaves little to be desired; except that its 
blossoms are pistillate. It ripens in mid- 
season and continues till very late—so late 
that I gathered it in goodly numbers a week 
after all other varieties, with the exception 
of the Marvin, had passed and gone. 

Warren was also signally fine. Berries very 


‘ a 
nal a 
eh tu os 


MINER’S PROLIFIC. 


large, and possessing many other properties 
that go to make up a good Strawberry; it is 
a most fitting companion for the Manchester ; 
ripening, as it does, early in the season. In 
quality it is eminently sweet and mild, and 
owing to this alone will find many admirers, 
especially the friends of old Seth Boyden 
or No. 30. 

Longfellow well sustained its reputation as 
a large, fine, desirable berry, with its dis- 
tinctiveness of form and consistency of flesh. 
This partakes so largely of the grandiflora 
species, I find it must be given high culture 
to have it succeed. 


Sharpless still leads the van for size. 
Truly this is a grand berry, not only for 
the amateur but for the fruit-grower as well, 
when properly treated. I find it succeeds 
best on sandy loam—even better than on 
very heavy soil—if highly fertilized ; and it 
must be given manure, manure, and more 
manure, to have it do anything near its best, 
plant it where you may. 

Harts Minnesota.—Execeptionally attract- 


ive, good size, and of high, rich flavor, while | 


the plants yield an excellent crop; as an early 
berry this was a fine success. From what I 
saw of it in 1881 I feared it would not be 
productive, but should it continue in the 
future as it was the past season there will be 
no cause for complaint in this direction, or 
in fact any other. 

Satin Gloss.—An offspring of the old Lady 
Finger. Being the foremost of the group, 
this may engage the good opinion of the cir- 
cle of admirers of the belle ‘‘of days gone 
by”; as it is decidedly more productive and 
somewhat larger, retaining the properties of 
its ancestors. 

Champion, or Windsor Chief, as usual, was 
one of the most prolific and profitable kinds. 
If left on the plants until thoroughly ripened, 
the quality is unsurpassed, but like the Wil- 
son it reddens before it is ripe. 

Mount Vernon has proved eminently satis- 
factory as a late berry, lacking firmness only 
to render it very valuable. For the amateur 
or with those who have a market close at 


MANCHESTER, 


hand, its large size, fine form, bright color, 
productiveness, lateness, and good quality 


| will cause it to be eagerly sought after. 


Gypsy.—In combination of excellenees I 
would place this third of the collection, be- 
ing surpassed only by Manchester and War- 
ren. It is not large, but of perfect shape, 
and exceedingly regular in form and size. 
In general appearance the fruit resembles 
the old Wilson, but is so far superior in 
quality as to render a comparison imprac- 
ticable ; while it is nearly or quite as firm, 
retains its brillianey after gathered, and is 
even more vigorous and productive. Of the 
various varieties none the terrible 
drought of 1881 so well as the Gypsy, and I 
am inclined to think that it will take a fore- 
most place, both as a variety for market and 
for the home garden. The blossoms are pis- 
tillate. 

Cumberland Triumph is still a triumph for 
fine form, and other good qualities. While 
moderately firm, its flesh is too tender to 
bear long shipment. With the exception of 


stood 


this objection, and that it is scarcely so pro- | 


duetive as desirable, it approaches, I think, 
the ideal Strawberry. 

Charles Downing, like the honored gen- 
tleman whose name it bears, was as truly 
venerable as ever; but, I regret to note, was 
again attacked by the blighting influence of 


the fungus on its foliage as of late, thus im- 
pairing its fruitfulness. As it would seem 
that all varieties of the Strawberry deterio- 
rate after a time, so apparently this grand 
old sort is now in its declining years. 
Miner's Prolific was again among the 
choicest, being quite like the Downing in 


| a general way, with clean, healthy foliage, 


and, as its name implies, decidedly produet- 

ive, of large size, and of excellent quality. 
Glendale as a berry for market was one of 
the finest of the season. It was prolific, ex- 
ceptionally firm, of good size and of bright 
market 


color. Being late, it into 


came 


LONGFELLOW, 


after the rush, and in consequence com- 
manded good prices; but it is too acid to 
please most palates. All who wish Straw- 


' berries for “doing up” should grow the 


Glendale, as for canning it is incomparable. 
Bidwell behaved so differently from what I 
had hoped and anticipated, that I hesitate 
before naming it in a select list of scarcely 
more than a dozen sorts. It possesses merit, 
however, and should not be condemned with- 
out qualification; for is it not of splendid 
color and of fine quality ? Further, it ripens 
early, in advance of almost all other large 
varieties. Apparently it ‘‘sets” so many 


WARREN. 


berries that the plant with its scanty foliage, 
is unable to perfect them all, hence requires 
high culture and the best of soil. Under such 
conditions it may prove profitable for market, 
but only then do I think it will be. Owing 
to its desirable properties, even with its 
perfecting but a part of its fruit, it is worthy 
a place in the garden of all amateurs, 
even those who cultivate but afew varieties. 

Jersey Queen is truly a queenly berry, extra 
large, beautiful in appearance, and of good 
quality. So far it has not yet been tried 
extensively. 

BJs ALE 1Groyyaou ey! 
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WITHERED, 


I lift them to my drooping face; 

My heart above them grieves; 

Of all the beauty, not one trace 
Lies on those leaves. 


And yet, with trembling lip, I kiss 
Each precious withered flower; 
Baptized in tears, I still do bless 
Their gentle power. 


For none can know what feelings wake 
In passioned heart like mine, 
That hoards a trifle for sweet sake 
Of dreams divine; 


That gives to dust and ashes Love 
Which lived in Hope’s own bower; 
That broods, with yearning pain, above 

A faded fiower. 


Through shower of kisses, mist of tears 
There rises from the Past 
A vision that no coming years 
Can overcast. 


The small, white hand, so soft and true, 
That gave those flowers away, 
Still sparkling with the bridal dew 
Of yesterday. 


The smiling eyes, that seemed to gaze 
Beyond Earth’s cloudy rim, 
As if their holy power could raise 
Life’s curtain dim. 


The tender heart, so fain to shed 
Its sunshine everywhere. 
Oh, blossoms fragrantless and dead, 
Yet once so fair! 
O flowers, she loved, ye were so bright, 
I took you as a sign, 
For winsome words and laughter light 
With flowers entwine. 


And flowers and words and touch and tone 
Seemed wreathed around my heart 
In garland immortelle, that none 
Might tear apart. 


My cherished Hope! my eherished Flower! 
Dear tokens that she gave, 
I lay you—withered in an hour— 
Upon her grave, 
— Chambers’ Journal, 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Cut Flowers.—Most persons do not cut 
enough flowers. Every blossom should be 
removed as soon as it commences to fade. 
The formation of the seed of a single flower 
draws more strength from the plant than a 
whole bunch of buds. The strain of pro- 
ducing seed is so great that plants do not 
rally even after these seeds have been re- 


moved: they have fulfilled their mission, Ny 
The more flowers you cut, the more richly 


will you be rewarded with new ones, and the 
plants will grow more vigorous; they thrive 
under this kind of robbery. 

Liquid Manure is a grand invigorator for 
stunted flowers, and it is poor economy to 
stint growing plants of their necessary nour- 
ishment. An occasional application of guano- 
water, or some other good liquid fertilizers, 
acts like magic. 

Staking.—In tying up plants to stakes, 
which, with tall growing plants, as Dahlias, 
Gladiolus, Tuberoses, ete., generally becomes 
a necessity, avoid making the stake the most 
prominent object. The natural habit of 
the plant should be preserved as much as 
possible, and the stake placed so as to be en- 
tirely or partly hidden by the stem or leaves. 


) 


| Meleagris, 


CROWN IMPERIAL, 


This, one of our oldest garden plants, 
stands still unexcelled for brilliancy of effect 
among the earliest spring flowers. When 
neglected and starved, the plant does not 
present much attractiveness, but a well- 
grown and cared-for Crown Imperial, with 
its crown of rich, pendent, bell-shaped flow- 
ers, surmounted by the tuft of bright green 
foliage, is really a beautiful object. 


CROWN 


IMPERIAL. 


They grow well in any good garden soil, 
but do best in deep, rich ground, and are 
much benefited by top-dressing of decom- 
posed manure. They should be planted about 
six inches deep, and be covered in winter. 


GUINEA-HEN FLOWERS. 


These, botanically known as Fritillaria 
peculiar nodding, bell- 
shaped flowers, one to two on a stem, and of 
a brownish purple, gray, or whitish color, 
much dappled or mottled. They blossom at 
the same time as the Hyacinths, and last 
through the Tulip season. They grow about 
twelve to fifteen inches high; are very hardy, 
and flourish among the bushes 
trees where the ground is much impover- 


have 


ARUM 


ITALICUM, 


ished, but attain their best in a rich and 
slightly shaded border. Unlike the Crown 
Imperials, some Narcissus, Hyacinths, and a 
few other bulbous plants, that as they ad- 


and the | 


- best and dearest. 
, like about them. 


vance in age will waste in strength unless | 


they have good living, the Guinea-Hen 
Flowers, if once you get them, will stay with 
you forever. 


SOME GOOD OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


Tam fond of old-fashioned flowers. I have 
heard my mother say that my grandmother 
never thought of going to meeting, in the 
summer-time, without a sprig of Rose- 
mary, or a cluster of Pinks, or Gillyflowers 
between the leaves of her hymn-book. I 
like the old custom, and I like the old 
flowers. ‘ 

Now that the Sunflower is becoming 
popular, perhaps there will be a revival of 
interest in other flowers which our mothers 
and grandmothers made their gardens gay 
with. I hope so. Many of our modern 
flowers are very fine, but most of them 
lack the solid merit which belongs to the 
sturdy old inhabitants of the gardens of 
twenty-five and thirty years ago, and require 
more care and attention. 

I always have an ‘old-fashioned corner” 
in my garden. Here, I grow Larkspur 
Marigolds, Poppies, Gillyflowers, Grass and 
Clove Pinks, Johnny-jump-ups, and Rose- 
mary, and over the fence I train Sweet-peas, 
and Morning-glories. Perhaps it is because 
we see so few of these old flowers nowa-_ 
days, perhaps because most lovers of flowers 
have a fondness for these old-time favorites, 
—any way my “‘ old-fashioned corner” is the 
most frequented part of my garden. Last 
summer I cut a bouquet from it for an old 
lady who came to visit at a neighbor’s. I 
put into it all the flowers I used to see in my 
grandmother’s garden,— Bachelor’s Buttons, 
blue as the sky above them, with daintily 
fringed petals, Pinks of beautiful color and 
delicious fragrance, velvet Marigolds, gor- 
geous in brown and gold, spikes of Lark- 
spur in pink and blue, Sweet Peas in many 
colors and of a spicy sweetness that set 
one dreaming of ‘banks whereon the wild 
Thyme grows,” and Gillyflowers that clus- 
tered along the stem like little Roses. How 
pleased the dear old lady was with the 
flowers! Her eyes sparkled, as she held 
them up to her face, and she touched them 
caressingly, lingeringly, as we do a friend we 
have not seen for a long time. 

‘Tt takes me back to old times to look at 
them,” she said. ‘‘We used to grow every 
one of these flowers at home. It seems like 
seeing old friends. Mother used to think 
there was nothing half so sweet as Pinks. 
The day after she was buried, father took up: 
a great bunch of them from her little garden, 
and set it on her grave, and when I was there: 
last, there were Pinks growing there. I thank 
you for giving me so much pleasure. I love 
all flowers, but someway these old ones seem 
There’s something home- 


All the kinds I have named can be grown 
“with the greatest ease. They do not need coax- 
ing. Spade up the soil well, give it a dress- 
ing of manure, and, when all danger of frost 
is over, sow your seeds. All you will have 
to do, after that, is to keep the weeds down 
and see that your plants do not suffer for 
lack of water if the season is dry. These old 
flowers will give you an abundance of bloom, 
and you will have all you care to use for 
vases and to give to friends, and your gar- 
den will not look ‘‘as if it had been robbed 
at any time.” Give the good old flowers a 
trial and see if you aren’t better pleased with 
them than with the fashionable ones that need 
coaxing and petting, and then, half the time, 


prove failures. © 
E, E. REXForD. 


1882.] 
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THE ARUM. 

This genus comprises some of the most cu- 
rious and interesting representatives of the 
vegetable kingdom. Most species are inhab- 
itants of tropical countries. 

The roots of many, which, although in the 
fresh state contain an acrid, milky fluid, are 
when dried perfectly harmless, and consti- 
tute important articles of food. Other spe- 
cies from more northern regions are entirely 
hardy in our climate, 
and are easily grown as 
.border plants, requiring 
not more care than the 
Gladiolus. 

Arum Dracunculus. — 
The Dragon Arum is the 
best known and most 
striking of the hardy spe- 
cies. It is very showy 
when in bloom, grows 
several feet high, with 
a large, blackish-purple 
flower, and graceful, 
palm-like leaves. It 
may also be potted in 
autumn, in a sandy loam 
with a portion of peat, 
and will bloom in spring. 

Arum Italicum is a 
smaller growing species, 
with greenish - yellow 
flowers, and large, lance- 
shaped leaves, spotted 
yellow. 

Arum triphyllum is our 
native Indian Turnip, or 
“Jack in the Pulpit.” 
The plant is curious and 
‘ornamental, both in 
flower and berry. It 
thrives well in deep soil 
in a_ shady situation, 


and often grows very 
large. 

Arum cornutum and 
A. maculatum are also 


well-known species. 


THE CAPE POND WEED. 

This most unhappy 
name is that given to 
one of the sweetest and 
best of water plants 
whose botanical name 
is Aponogeton distachyon. 
It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 
and, strange though it 
may seem, it is hardy 
in Massachusetts also, 
though it should be the 
reverse ; it is one of the 
most uncommon plants 
cultivated in America. 
For many years I have 
known it to be pretty 
hardy, but I should never have trusted it to 
the merey of a Boston winter but for the 
result of an accident. We grow a good many 


tender water plants, which we stand out in | 


summer on a temporary stage set in a little 


pond where the water is three to four feet | 


deep. In this pond are many gold-fishes, also 
several bull-frogs. 
pots containing Aponogeton, but in the fall 
I could only find one, fishes or frogs had 
upset the other two. Next spring, however, 


In 1878, I set out three | 


| 
| 


| tinue to blossom a little throughout the fall. 


| more sparingly than in spring, and they con- 


produced as a forked spike about three to 
four inches across; they are as fragrant as 


| 
| consider my pleasure when I saw leaves and 


flowers from my two lost Aponogeton plants 
floating on the water in the pond. I made 
no effort to secure them, but left them there, 
and they have come up each succeeding year 
stronger than before. This is the fourth | 
season of their growth in the pond, and now | 
the largest plant had this year thirty-three | 
blossoms amid a clump of some ninety-seven 
leaves. 


ARUM ORACUNCULUS. 


The blossoms are pure white, speckled 
with little clusters of brown anthers, and are 


Heliotrope. And so early do they appear, 
that leaves come up and blossoms open in 
the water underneath the ice, and as the 
ice leaves the pond, they increase in strength 
and numbers. During summer they bloom 


Our pond is lined with brick clay; there is 
no soil in it, unless it be a small accumulation 
of muddy sediment; the water is surface 
water only. But, although the Aponogeton 
has proved so hardy with us, I would not say 
it should be hardy if the frost should reach 
its roots. 

As a house or greenhouse plant the Apon- 
ogeton is essentially a winter bloomer, be- 
ginning to grow and blossom in the fall and 
continuing till spring, 
when it may show signs 
of wanting to rest; then 
you can lay it aside m 
your cellar for the sum- 
mer, as you would an 
ordinary Water Lily for 
the winter. In the house 
you can grow it ina milk 
plate, a pudding-pan, a 
flower-pot with the hole 
stopped up, a pail, or 
other vessel. Fill the 
vessel half full with turfy 
loam, plant the root in 
the middle and about an 
inch in depth, and over 
all, to suppress muddi- 
ness in the water, place 
a thin layer of coarse 
sand or fine gravel, then 
fill up with water and 
keep it full. Just keep 
it from freezing, warmth 
is unnecessary ; that is 
all the care it wants. 
The root is a little bulb 
or corm about as big as 
a marble. 

Wm. FALcoNneR. 


BLUETS. 
(Houstonia caerulea. ) 
This elegant indigen- 
plant, which is 
found wild throughout 
our Northern and West- 
ern States, and is well 
adapted for cultivation, 
like many other 
native beauties, to go 
abroad to find recogni- 
tion. Among the flowers 
in season in England it 
as: ‘This 
gem among diminutive 
plants, known as Bluets, 


ous 


has, 


is described 


is flowering well on 
the rock-work in the 


Cambridge Botanic Gar- 
den. Its position is not 
that which would usually 
In- 


stead of being ina moist 


be accorded to it. 


corner, where, generally, 
it is understood to flour- 
ish best and to be most 
under natural conditions, it is here, by acci- 
dent, in the driest and most exposed spot 
that could be found. It is flourishing, how- 
ever, and forms a tuft of 
and beauty.” 


great neatness 


Lilies are much benefited by mulching 
during dry, hot weather. Most of our eulti- 
vated species are natives of cool climates and 
grow naturally in damp localities, where the 
soil is covered with leaves or grass. 
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ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 


The proper selection of the kinds of shrubs 
best suited to the extent and general char- 
acter of our lawns is always a matter of im- 
portance, and, even after a judicious choice 
has been made, the requirements of each 
kind should be regarded in planting. To 
obtain success, precaution must be taken as 
to their adaptability to soil, and that the 
more tender ones be placed in sheltered 
positions. Shrubs may flourish and be per- 
fectly hardy on one spot, while but a short 
distance off they will prove a failure. The 
soil must be thoroughly drained and the wood 
wellripened, or else the shrubs will not stand 
the winter. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
during the past year devoted several meet- 
ings to the discussion of this important sub- 
ject, and the list below comprises the species 
most highly recommended by members of 
the Society. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora, though 
introduced here over a quarter of a century 
ago, and one of our most beautiful and 
desirable shrubs, has not been cultivated to 
any extent until a few years ago. The plant 
is perfectly hardy, and requires no care 
other than that bestowed upon our finer 
varieties of flowering shrubs. Hydrangea 
paniculata, of which grandiflora is a variety, 
hasa finer foliage, is more graceful, and quite 
as hardy. Whether grown singly or in groups, 
the Hydrangea represents all that is grandest 
in a shrub, as Lrochorda grandiflora does all 
that is most beautiful. 
added a third, 

Viburnum plicatum, introduced into this 
country some thirty years ago, and, though 
neglected at that time, has recently taken its 
place among our handsomest shrubs. It re- 
sembles the common Snowball, but is much 
more delicate. It produces large trusses of 
pure white flowers in great profusion. The 
trusses are very compact and the individual 
flowers have great substance. It is not as 
common as the Hydrangea, being of slower 
growth and more difficult to propagate. 

Viburnum macrocephalum yvesembles JV. 
plicatum, only the cluster of flowers is larger. 
There are several native species well worthy 
of cultivation, and which thrive wondrously 
under a little attention. 

Kalmia latifolia, also a native, is one of 
our most beautiful as well as showy flower- 
ing shrubs, though somewhat difficult to 
grow; yet, with proper attention to the con- 
dition of the soil, success will generally re- 
ward our efforts. 

Prunus triloba is a beautiful shrub, with 
wreaths of rosy pink blossoms. 

Spirea ariefolia, S. prunifolia, and S. Thun- 
bergii, are all fine, handsome shrubs, and 
readily cultivated. Thunberg’s Spirea does 
not grow large, and is very appropriate for 
small places. It blooms in early spring. 

Cornus sanguinea, the Red Dogwood, ‘‘ is 
well known, and is desirable for its winter 
effects, its red branches being very showy 
when divested of their leaves.” 

Deutzia crenata-flore pleno. The double- 
flowering Deutzias are rapidly growing in 
favor, andthey ought to find a place in every 
garden, large or small. The dwarf single- 


To these may be 


flowering is a charming plant, which, on 
account of its small size, free flowering 
qualities and hardiness, cannot be too highly 
commended for small gardens. It has ample, 
bright foliage, its flowers are snowy white, 
and are produced in great profusion early in 
June. 

Weigela rosea has held its own against all 
new-comers, on account of its fine habit. 

The Rhododendrons and Ghent Azaleas are 
too well known to need any description here. 
Few shrubs possess the attractions of these 
magnificent plants, and the admiration they 
excite should be a spur to their more general 
dissemination. 

Clethra alnifolia and Cassandra calyculata, 
both native shrubs, are also very beautiful 
under cultivation. 

Among shrubs of recent introduction, the 
following are named as being of great 
promise, and desirable for hardiness and 
beauty: 

Clematis Davidiana and C, 
erect-growing species, from two to four feet 
high, and in midsummer are covered with 


beautiful blue flowers like panicles of Hya- | 


cinths. Unfortunately, they do not seed 
freely, and are difficult to propagate. C. 
Davidiana is the most desirable of the two. 

Desmodium penduleflorum, D. pendule- 
-florum album, and D, Canadense, are hardy 
on dry soils. All are suffruticose rather 
than shrubby. The first two are especially 
valuable on account of blooming late in 
autumn, when there are but few flowers. 
The flowers of the first are purple, and all 
are pea-shaped. 

Styrax Japonica is perfectly hardy in dry 
soils. It has white flowers, similar to those 
of S. Americana, but perhaps a little larger. 
The latter is a very pretty shrub, from four 
to six feet in height, which ought to be in 
every collection. The flowers resemble 
those of Halesia, or Silver Bell. 

Andromeda polifolia is a native species 
which under cultivation becomes one of the 
gems of the garden. The foliage is of a 
glaucous color. It is perfectly hardy. 

Andromeda Catesbei is of rapid growth 
and easily propagated. When planted with 
Rhododendrons nothing is more beautiful, 
and with the protection they afford is per- 
fectly hardy; if not sheltered, the ends of 
the shoots are sometimes injured. 

Andromeda Japonica is perfectly hardy. It 
wants to bloom too early in spring, but five 
years out of six it will be good. 

Berberis Sinensis is perfectly hardy, grows 
two to three feet high, and is of drooping 
habit. When full of ripe fruit, it looks like a 
fountain of scarlet. Berberis Thunberyii has 
fine autumn foliage, and when the fruit, 


which is of a deep, rich, scarlet color, is ripe, - 


forms a perfect picture. It is a low growing 
shrub. 

Neviusia Alabamensis belongs to the Rose 
family; it has numerous bunches of pure 
white flowers, and is quite showy. Though 
from Alabama, it is perfectly hardy. 

Erica vagans, E.v. rubra, E. carnea, and Cal- 
luna vulgaris all do well on thoroughly drained 
land, with a slight covering; if the snow 
blows off and leaves them bare, they burn. 

Leiophyluum buxifolium has stood in the 
Botanic Garden at Cambridge for twelve 
years. It is a small evergreen bush, grow- 
ing about one foot high. <A larger form, 
from the mountains of North Carolina, has a 
larger leaf, of a more waxen appearance. 


tubulosa are | 


_ UTILIZING GRASS. 

Grass is the cream of the soil. Every ele- 
inent in its composition has been drawn 
from the soil; and if that grass were 
returned, as it should be, to the hungry land, 
every leaf and stem would add to the product- 


| iveness of the seed-bed. Yet, a great many 


people who supervise the management of 
lawns and gardens, direct every green thing 
in the form of grass to be cast on the beaten 
track of the highway, as if such plant- 
growth, if allowed to decay where it grew, 
would exert a pernicious influence on the 
fertility of the land. 

There is no better fertilizer for lawns than 
the grass which the lawn-mower cuts down. 
The mown grass should never be raked off 
the lawn. If allowed to remain where it 
grew, every spear and stem will soon settle 
around the live roots of the growing herb- 
age, where it will decay, and thus provide 
excellent pabulum for the roots that pro- 
duced the crop. If grass and weeds must be 
raked off and removed, let all such aceumu- 
lations be spread neatly around the vines of 
Strawberries, or near the bushes of Black- 
berries or Currants. If weeds and grass be 


| collected in a pile, during hot and dry 


weather, every root and stem will soon die. 
All the grass, weeds, and grass-roots that 
can be collected together, should be utilized 
for the purpose of mulching growing plants. 
Decayed grass will make rich land, and will 
keep the surface of the soil mellow. Don’t 
allow grass to be wasted. 8. E. T. 


PRESERVING RUSTIC WORK. 

The difficulty to preserve in our climate 
natural wood when exposed to the influences 
of the weather, deters many from the employ- 
ment of this kind of lawn furniture. The 
Country Gentleman suggests a cheap and 
easily applied remedy which seems to answer 
its purpose well: “ Rustie work, if neatly and 
tastefully constructed and cautiously intro- 
duced in the more wild and picturesque por- 
tions of ornamental grounds, may give a very 
pleasing effect. But if fully exposed to 
the weather, without any kind of protec- 
tion, it speedily decays,—a result which is 
hastened by the slender young material 
used and the numerous joints and crevices 
where water can enter. Nothing can ap- 


_pear much worse than decayed and broken 


seats, distorted summer-houses, and crum- 
bling and rotten bridges. To avoid these 
bad results great pains and expense are 
sometimes incurred in procuring branches 
and poles of red cedar or other durable kinds 
of wood; but acheaper and more lasting way 
to prevent this difficulty is to apply two or 
three heavy coats of crude petroleum to any 
kind of wood employed, by means of a coarse 
brush, the oil quickly penetrating the pores 
and entering the cracks and joints. We have 
now on our grounds lightly constructed work 
of soft and perishable wood, which has been 
exposed to the weather for fifteen years with- 
out any sign of decay, having been well 
impregnated, when new, with petroleum.” 


Beauty in nature is fortunately more last- 
ing than the dictates of fashion. More than 
three hundred years ago Bacon said: ‘‘ There 
is nothing more pleasant to the eye than 
green grass kept finely shorn.” The same is 
true to this day and will be so for all time. 


THE HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIA. 


Among the many varieties of plants under 
the title of florists’ flowers, perhaps none 
is more strikingly handsome than the Her- 
baceous Caleeolaria. Yet, outside of the 


| moved into larger pots as their growth re- 
quires, and on no account must they be al- 
lowed to get root-bound, or they will soon 
become infested with the green fly, a very 
troublesome insect and very injurious to the 
plants. In fact, if the earth is permitted to 
become infested with aphides, all attention 
as to soil, timely potting, regular watering, 
and ventilation will avail little, for it is utterly 


green-house of professional florists, or at ex- | 


hibitions, they are seldom seen. The fol- 
lowing directions, given in Carter’s Practical 
Gardener, ave useful and timely, and should 
enable any one having a green-house to 
grow these beautiful flowers. 

The seed should be sown in July or Au- 
gust in well drained pans, the drainage 
being covered with some rough siftings of 
loamand peat, filled 
up with prepared 
soil, finishing the 
surface with a fine- 
ly-sifted compost of 
peat and loam, in 
equal parts, with 
plenty of silver- 
sand. Water the 
pans with a fine 
rose-can. Sow the 
seed immediately, 
by scattering it over 
the surface of the 
soil, which should 
be half an inch from 
the rim of the pan ; 
place the pans, cov- 
ered with squares 
of glass, in a shady 
position, the north 
side of a wall being 
a good situation. 
Care should be 
taken to keep the 
sun from them, and 
the soil must be 
constantly moist, 
as, if allowed to 
dry, even for an 
hour or two, fail- 
ure will ensue, 
even with the best 
quality of the seed, 


which with care 
would have ger- 
minated well. As 


soon as the seeds 


| 


impossible to grow good plants and green-fly 
Fumnigations, therefore, must be fre- 
quent. It is far better, safer, and more 
economical to fumigate very lightly, to pre- 


too. 


vent insects, than to permit them to increase, 
and then fumigate strongly to destroy them. 
The latter plan, which is far too common, is 
the greatest mistake that can be made in 
gardening practice. 

The most suitable place for plants during 
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Cultivation and selection has 
now rendered the best strains of this plant so 
dwarf that little staking is necessary, only 
such as will enable the branches to be tied 
out, to afford room for the expanding flowers. 


advantage. 


The above instructions, communicated by 
a skilled and suecessful cultivator, cannot 


| fail to be of service to the amateur who de- 


sires to have a rich and satisfactory display 
of Caleeolarias. They are, indeed, indis- 
pensable for early summer decoration, and 
no green-house or conservatory can be satis- 
factorily furnished without a number of these 
easily grown and chaste, yet gorgeous flow- 
ers. For the home stage and exhibition pur- 
poses they are equally suitable; in fact, no 
group of plants, staged at the principal early 
summer shows, attract more attention than 
those of well grown Calceolarias. Almost 
everybody can grow 
the 
when seen in good 
condition it is cer- 
tain that everybody 
will admire them. 
We commend them, 
therefore, with con- 
fidence to all lov- 
of beautiful 
flowers. 


plants, and 


ers 


MIGNONETTE, 
(Reseda odorata. ) 

This delightfully 
fragrant, modest 
little flower, al- 
though generally 
treated as an an- 
nual, is in reality 
a shrub, and may, 
with proper man- 
agement, be kept 
for several years in 
nearly perpetual 
To have 
flowers during the 


bloom. 


greater part of win- 
ter, should 
be in pots 


seeds 
sow 
during: and 
August. At the 
approach of cold 
weather, the pots 
should be brought 
to 


from 


July 


a cool room, 


which they 


show signs of ger- 


are to be removed 


minating, the pans 


to a warmer one as 


must be placed in 
a cold frame or 
under a hand-light, 
and should be 
closely watched and not allowed to get dry. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough 
they must be pricked off about two inches 


apart, in pans prepared in accordance with | 


the instructions already given. If not spe- 


cially attended to now, the young plants are | 
apt to damp off, sometimes so rapidly as to | 


HYBRID CALCEOLARIA. 


the winter months is a pit where there is 
sufficient heat to keep out the frost; but in 
sase must artificial heat be resorted to 
They 
flourish very well on shelves in an ordinary 
green-house during the flowering season. 
Great care should be given to the manner 


no 
unless it is absolutely necessary 


. | . . . . 
be beyond recovery before the damage is | of admitting air; many plants are killed 


noticed. As soon as the plants touch each | through inattention to this point. 


other, pot them off in small pots, using good, 
light loam and decayed manure, from an old 
hot-bed, and a liberal sprinkling of coarse 
silver-sand. Many use leaf-mold; 
cannot be recommended, as it often turns 
sour and causes the plants to grow weakly 
and ultimately die. They should be re- 


this | 


| 
| 
| 


Hot sun, 
as well as cold, dry winds, cause great de- 
struction, therefore they must be kept from 
the plants. 

Watering, too, is another important fea- 
ture. During the flowering period, when the 
pots are, or should be, well filled with roots, 
some weak, liquid manure can be given with 


soon as flower-buds 


are forming. All 
flowers past their 
prime should be 


removed at once, and not be allowed to go to 
seed. 

Mignonette trained in tree-form makes a 
most desirable house-plant. To produce a 
Tree Mignonette, only one plant must be 
left in a pot. All 
buds have to be pinched off as soon as they 
At 
the desired height the main stem is pinched 


side-shoots and _ flower- 
appear, and the stem trained to a stake. 


off, and the three or four upper branches are 
left to grow, and have to be pinched in from 
time to time to produce side-shoots and the 
head of the miniature tree. They have to 
be kept well watered, and must be shifted 
into larger pots whenever the old ones 
become filled with roots. 
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THE BOTANIC GARDEN, PARA, BRAZIL. 


In former papers we have had occasion to 
mention the Botanie Garden, which is situ- 
ated on the Estrade of St. José, which, with 
its long lines of Royal Palms, is one of the 
finest streets of the city. It is just on the 
boundary between the old and new parts of 
Para, and, although most accessible — being 
only avery short distance from the center of 
the city, and one of the lines of horse-cars 
passing the whole front —its situation is, in 
other respects, most unfortunate. 

The city of Para, as previously men- 
tioned, is on a slightly rising ground, at the 
junction of the Para and Guama rivers, and 
in its highest point is very little above tide- 
water. In every direction are swamps, or 
land which is under water at very high tides, 
—when the water in the river is high, at the 
time of the yearly Amazonian flcods, or after 
very heavy rains. The land near the junc- 
tion of the two rivers we have mentioned is 
especially low, and it is in this direction that 
the wisdom of some fifty years, or more, ago 
laid out the Botanic Garden. At each corner 
of the large square —for it is of considerable 
extent — a Miriti Palm was planted, and this 
native of low delta lands alone justifies the 
choice of the location, for very few other 
trees have done as well as if the ground had 
been higher. The Miritis are magnificent ; 
the great fan-like leaves are of enormous 
size, and the long bunches of maroon-colored 
seeds add much to the interest of the tree. 
The Assic Palms also find a congenial soil, 
but this graceful species, which might be 
used to such advantage, is but poorly repre- 
sented. 

The laying out and planting of the gar- 
den was not badly done; there is no stiff- 
ness or formality, and the paths wind among 
the trees, some of which are of large size. 
But, in order to grow anything, all the beds 
have to be raised, and during the rainy 
season, or in high tides, the paths become 
winding rivers, and are navigable for light 
canoes. We have not seen this mode of 
exploration adopted, but very often it would 
be the easiest way of viewing the garden. 

Another great objection to the garden is 
the millions of biting ants which, in some 
parts, have honeycombed the soil, and which 
cover the plants, so that one touching them 
has good cause for repentance. This may 
seem strange, as the ants of temperate cli- 
mates do not usually live in wet localities ; 
but tropical ants, though more plentiful in 
sandy soils, do not seem to be especially 
averse to water. 

Originally there were many rare plants 
in the garden, but most have been killed 
by the ants; and now, with some few excep- 
tions, the trees are such as are common to 
the whole Amazonian delta, Some of these 
exceptions we will briefly notice. A most 
a very fine tree 
of Ravenala Madagascariensis—the famous 
“traveler’s tree” of Madagascar—it is very 
tall, and the great leaves spread like an im- 
mense openfan. At the base of these leaves 
the water collects, and keeps sweet and fresh ; 
each leaf yields about a quart, which is ob- 
tained by pressing the leaf-stalk. This tree 
is not uncommon in gardens in Para, and is 


conspicuous feature is 


called the ‘‘Fan-Palm.” The Bread-fruit 
trees like a damp soil, and grow most luxu- 
riantly, the deep-cut leaves attaining a 
great size, although the tree itself is seldom 
very large. 

A very showy tree, whether we regard the 
fine, minosa-like foliage or the profusion 
of reddish-yellow flowers, is Poinciana regia, 
but it has not the beauty of evergreen 
foliage, as during the height of the dry 
season it drops its leaves. The Rose Ap- 
ples (Eugenia or Jambosa) are well repre- 
sented, both by native and foreign species ; 
they are showy from the deep, glossy ever- 
green foliage, the large, white flowers with 
hundreds of starry stamens, and the bright 
fruit which in some species clusters all over 
the tree, in bunches of waxy pink. Guavas 
abound, and are always in flower and fruit, 
but the tree has little beauty, although 
the white flowers are pretty, and the fallen 
fruit always rotting on the ground is not 
attractive, even to butterflies ; in Para, only 
negroes eat Guavas. 

There are some beautiful specimens of the 
Serew-pine (Pandanus), which, with rigid, 
glaucous leaves, present a great contrast to 
all the surrounding foliage. The flowers 
look like great spiral wreaths of feathery 
white, and hang from the ends of the clus- 
ters of leaves; the fruit is very like, in gen- 
eral appearance, a roundish, flattened pine 
cone. 

In the middle of the garden is a pond ten- 
anted by a huge alligator, which stares at 
visitors with its glassy eyes, —a hideous, 
clumsy, unattractive brute. This pond was, 
a few years ago, very attractive, all the shal- 
lows being full of that most lovely of aquat- 
ies, Pontederia crassipes or Licherria speciosa, 
botanists having recently decided that the 
plant is not a Pickerel-weed. And, indeed, 
it is beautiful enough, with its long spikes 
of delicate, blue flowers, to merit a dis- 
tinective name. Now not a plant is to be 
found in the pond, the shallows are fes- 
tering mud-banks, and every part is 
choked with a coarse water-weed. For- 
merly all around the pond were immense 
masses of the bright Amaryllis fulgida, which 
bloomed with wonderful profusion, 
very few plants are to be found. A list of the 
trees would be of very little interest to the 
general reader, as most have only botanical 
names, but among the shrubs some are 
worthy of notice. 

A bright scarlet Ixora forms very large 
bushes, and is never out of bloom; Cape Jas- 
mines (Gardenia) and Tabernemontane are 
large enough to sit under and are profuse in 
flowers. : 

Erythrinas grow very large and glow with 
great spikes of Pea-shaped flowers. Meyenia 
erecta blooms all the year, forming bushes 
about four feet in height, and the dark pur- 
ple yellow-throated flowers are very beau- 
tiful; the white variety, however, seems 
to be unknown in Para. <A species of Petrea, 
with flowers which have a slight resemblance 
to violets in form and color, is very showy 
and bears great clusters of bloom. Of climb- 
ers there are few; not a Bignonia or a Pas- 
sion flower, all, if they ever existed, having 
been killed by the water; but near the west- 
erly end of the pond, close to the main path, 
is a specimen of Roupelia grata, which is 
worth a long walk to see. This rare and 
beautiful climber, to flower which in a green- 
house is a triumph, is here covering a large 


Thow 


Mimosa tree; its trunk is a foot in diameter 
and its branches hang heavy with the rosy 
white wax-like flowers which fill the whole air 
with their delicious honey-like fragrance. Of 
bulbs there are very few; some great Crinums 
send up flower-stalks as thick as one’s arm, 
and every night expand the great pink 
flowers, and there is an allied plant with 
glaucous leaves which has a crown of large, 
Lily-like, pendant blossoms. Some of the 
buds are masses of bright scarlet Heliconias, 
which are ever blooming and attractive, both 
in foliage and flower. 

A tall lupin-like plant, with long spikes of 
bright yellow blossoms, is very conspicuous, 
and reproduces itself from seed so freely that 
it bids fair to take possession of the whole 
garden. Dracena terminalis and ferrea are 
common, but they are rugged, unsightly 
plants ; indeed, we have never seen in Para, 
common as they are, a good specimen Dra- 
cena. With a view to money, the lessees of 
the garden have planted many of the dryer 
beds with Pine-apples, and the effect is very 
good. 

Hibiscus and Abutilons, which grow in the 
tropics larger than Lilac bushes, or even 
small trees, and are often used for hedges, 
abound everywhere. We cannot undertake 
to deseribe the brilliancy of the flowers or 
the effect produced by plants with hundreds 
of their immense blossoms all in bloom at a 
time; this we must leave to the imagination 
of the reader. 

The glory of the garden, if glory therecan 
be where everything is neglected, is the 
Caladiums, called here Tajais, and these, for 
at least six months in the year, make the 
garden brilliant. They are chiefly of two 
kinds, C. bicolor and Chantinii, but lack of 
varieties is made up by quantity. There are 
masses fifty feet in diameter and four feet 
high, a blaze of color, and individual leaves 
which one could use as an umbrella. In some 
places it seems asif there were acres of them, 
and the flowers, which often stand well up in 
the foliage, are very large and pure white. 

I was once told by a Brazilian that the 
Botanic Garden had nothing but Tajas, and, 
indeed, at times it seems so. Yet much of 
interest has escaped the neglect of the city 
council, and the garden is well worth a visit. 

A word in conclusion. For years no money 
has been appropriated for the garden, and 
perhaps with good reason, for anything short 
of an enormous expenditure would fail to 
redeem the location. 

But at least one disgrace to the city of 
Para could have been saved. A small annual 
expenditure would have left the garden as it 
is in order. Instead of this, however, the 
city, afew years ago, leased the place for five 
years, ata rent of two hundred milreis (about 
eighty-five dollars) yearly. The lessee built 
a dance-house and inaugurated a series of 
balls for classes of not the best reputation ; 
then the police interfered and a tax was im- 
posed which used up the profits of the dance 
and effected the object of their discontinu- 
ance, except on great feast days. 

Since then the lessee has converted all 
available portions of the land into a vegetable 
garden and grows long rows of spindling 
Cabbage leaves and tall Okra. This is not 
reprehensible, but the practice of selling any 
plants, which he also freely indulges, threat- 
ens to divest the garden of the little, not too 
large to move, which remains of any value. 

Epwarp S. Ranp, JR. 
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GLIMPSES OF CALIFORNIA GARDENS. 


May and June are the most enjoyable 
mouths in the gardens of California. The 
past winter was one of strange contrasts and 
long delays. Every one expected a dry win- 
ter, short crops, and general failure of 
vegetables and flower gardens, from the way 
in which the season began, but these gloomy 
predictions were happily disappointed. The 
rains, though so long delayed, came at last, 
and with unusual availability, there being 
few ‘‘northers.” Curious episodes of cold 
weather and frosts occurred; the snow on 
the high sierras was of unusual depth; snow 
even fell among the Orange groves of the 
southern countries, but did no particular 
harm. 

All in all, the Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture of California was never in better con- 
dition than during the spring of this year, 
though the remarkably late season delayed 
all sorts of outdoor work. Seeds and bulbs 
usually, in the central countries of the State, 
planted in the autumn, were not seldom de- 
layed until February, or even later. 

As usual in such seasons here, the rush 
and sudden beauty of the spring was, when 
it came, remarkable for its multiplicity of 
effects. Those gardeners who, despite the 
difficulties of the earlier portion of the win- 
ter, managed to have a good start made, 
were surprised to find how the usual lines of 
demarcation in bloom were almost entirely 
obliterated. There were some weeks just 
before Easter, when, contrary to the ordi- 
nary state of affairs, Roses about San Fran- 
cisco were almost unattainable ; and flowers 
at Easter were also scarce and higher than 
for years previous. 

The sheltered and protected nook-gar- 
dens of Saucelito, San Rafael, Oakland, 
Piedmont, and other places about the Bay, 
where Roses and Camellias often bloom all 
winter in the open ground, without protec- 
tion, and from whence the florists of the 
Pacific Coast metropolis draw their supplies, 
were to an unprecedented degree. barren of 
floral treasures. To be sure there were 
some greenhouse Roses and other flowers of 
the season, but in more cases than one the 
heating facilities proved insufficient for 
rapid work, and the chance for large profit 
was lost. 

But, as before hinted, the real compensa- 
tion for the temporary sorrow of frosted and 
infrequent Roses and high-priced, diminn- 
tive bouquets, the spring, when it fairly 
came, knew no barriers, and was indeed a 
royal campaign. No one ever imagined so 
gorgeous and sudden arrays of Roses in any 
gardens, nor at any season, as California has 
known from the last week in April (which 
is practically our May-time equivalent). 
During the first week in May the Santa Bar- 
bara Rosarians exhibited over three hundred 
varieties of Roses in ardent perfection. In 
the last days of May a birds-eye view of the 
State would reveal a wave of bloom from 
San Diego to Del Norte: wild flowers on hill- 
side and plain vying with Rose-acres, and 
with walls of Clematis and Wisteria. 

In an Alameda county garden, type of 
many others, the same season revealed, 


among many others, the following plants, | 
shrubs, and trees in fullest prime of bloom: | 


Aquilegias, Aristolochias, Tropzolums, Pe- 
tunias, Linums, Carnations, Dianthuses, 
Foxgloves, Larkspurs, Geraniums, Pansies, 
Anemones, Irises, Callas, California Lilies, 
(L. Humboldti and others, Japan Lilies in 
bud), Hybrid Clematises, Roses of all sorts, 
Teas and Perpetuals being most prominent, 
Spireas, Wisterias, Weigelias, Deutzias, 
Snowballs, Hydrangeas, Rhododendrons, 
and herbaceous Peonies. 

Among trees the Oranges, the splendid 


Pawlonia Imperialis, Catalpas, Cercis Japon- | 


ica, Abutilons, and double pink Thorn, are, 
perhaps, most conspicuous. Jf accounts were 
taken of the plants just beginning to bloom, 
or which have so recently passed through 
that stage, that a few flowers yet linger upon 
them, the preceding list would become a 
voluminous affair. 

The excitement which pertains to gar- 
dening in California is quite sufficient in 
ordinary seasons, for in good soil one may 
grow nearly anything that the catalogues 
contain, and at almost any season; yet who 
shall quite in words express the delight of 
seeing the marvel and suddenness of floral 
events this year? There was, for instance, 
the great trellis of intertwining white and 
yellow Banksia Roses. One week, as we all 
noticed, the clustered buds were tightly 
folded in green. They were signless, dila- 
tory, and provoking. The very next week, 
all over and through the wavelike mass of 
boughs, white and cream-tinted flecks of 
foam began to leap and glimmer in the earl- 
iest sunlight. The week after, full-blown 
blossoms seemed everywhere in lovely and 
luminous entanglements, in dazzling groups, 
and in long trailers of bloom, almost touch- 
ing the earth. 

The mountain gardens of California will 
eventually prove its greatest charm. Broken 
and. irregular plateaus, watered from never- 
failing springs, protected by higher peaks, 
kept fertile by the constant flow from thence 
of fertilizing materials, and possessing broad 
outlooks over valleys and ocean, must ever 
offer horticultural advantages of unsurpassed 
character. Frostless nooks, well watered 
and timbered, where Tomato and Potato 
vines grow all winter, abound in the Coast 
Range, and often within a few hours of a 
market. 
unite to enable one to cultivate, if he chooses, 
the most desirable plants of every land. 
The Date Palm, Carob, and Pistachio ean 
be fruited in the same enclosure with the 
Lemon, Japan Persimmon, Walnut, Chest- 
nut, Apricot, Plum, Apple, Cherry, and 
similar species. The vineyard may contain 
the best of the American Grapes side by side 
with the best foreign varieties. 

The range of garden shrubs and_ hard- 
wooded plants which thrive reasonably well 
in such a location is very great, embracing 
almost every species known to botanists. 
Of course study must be given to their 
requirements, some needing cool ‘northern 


Her soil and climate harmoniously 


slopes, others preferring the southern or 
southeastern exposures. 

Native plants of Chili, Mexico, Australia, 
Japan, -the Himalayas, South Africa, 
other regions, thrive much better in the 
California foothills than do some of our own 


and 


Sierra species, but, with care and proper 
attention to their requirements, soil, and 
suitable position, these also may be made 
at home, even in the cooler valleys. 
CHARLES H. SHINN. 


LIFE ON THE FARM, 


As to its drudgery — whatever has been 
| the case in the past, when there were stumps 
to be pulled and mortgages to be lifted from 
almost every field; when it was a long way 
to market, and the buyer paid for produce in 
| “trade”; when almost all implements were 
| laboriously hewn out at home or clumsily 
hammered out by the village blacksmith — 
there is, happily, less drudgery on the farm 
now, and less need of it every year. Taking 
the year through, the working hours of a man 
on a farm are no longer than those of the 
| section hand on the railway or the artisan in 
the shop, who has his own garden to hoe 
before breakfast or after supper. The busy 
lawyer and the doctor in average practice 
work longer and harder than the farmer. 
The grocer and the editor and book-keeper 
each sees less of his children in their waking 
hours than the farmer who sometimes envies 
| them their ‘‘ easy life.” 

It must be conceded, of course, that the 
profits of farming are not so large on the 
average as those which are realized by men 
who are successful in mercantile or profes- 
sional life. But, such as they are, they are 
surer—twenty-fold surer, at least. Large 
profits are always contingent on large risks. 
One must not expect the same rate of interest 
from government bonds as from . mining 
stocks. The wear and tear, the losses and 
defeats of business men in the last ten years, 
have been an experience that no farmer need 
covet. He may well be satisfied with the 
small income that, taking one year with 
another, is such a sure one; to resign the 
five chances of shining success in commer- 
cial life to those who are willing to take the 
ninety-five chances of sure failure. 

The cities and towns are full of men who 


once had visions of a business success that 
would in monthly profits put to shame the 
small profits of a farmer’s lifetime. On the 
home-stretch of three-score and ten they find 
themselves dependent for a livelihood on 
salaried positions, which they hold by a dis- 
mally uncertain tenure, or on the precarious 
commissions of a canvasser or a commercial 
traveler. 
lives they have led make a shabby showing 
| compared with what they might have done 
| as farmers, and point an important moral for 
| the young now debating 
whether they will turn their backs on the 
| farm, and try their luck in the lottery of city 
life.— Good Company. 


In comfort and in income, the 


men who are 


HOME LUXURIES, 


We a By promoting an intelligent attention to 
horticulture,” says John J. Thomas, “ the 
| families of the country may be furnished with 


| the pleasant home luxuries which well-man- 
aged fruit-gardens can give; and each one 
may gather around his home, even if owning 
only half an acre of ground, an amount of 
substantial comfort gained in no other way. 
N. P. Willis very correctly observed that, 
‘Nature lets the tree grow and the flower 
expand for man, without reference to his 

| account at the bank.’ Yet many fall into 

| the error of thinking that a man must be 
really wealthy to enjoy a well-planted and 
well-kept home. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Alfala. A Compilation of Facts concerning its 
History, Culture, and Value. By W. E. Pabor, 
Associate Editor of the ‘‘Colorado Farmer.” A 
small pamphlet, giving condensed and practical 
directions for the successful culture of this valu- 
able forage plant, which seems especially adapted 
to the sandy lands of the far West. 

Premium List of the International Potato 
Exhibition, for the encouragement of the best 
means of Potato Culture, and the introduction 
and diffusion of improved varieties, to be held at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London, England, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, 26th and 2ist Sep- 


tember. The schedule is most elaborate and 
liberal. A special prize is oilered for American 
Potatoes. 


Premium List of the Michigan State Fair, 
to be held at Jackson, Mich., from September 
18th to 22d. This is a combined exhibition of the 
State Agricultural Society with the State Horti- 
cultural Society. The premiums are liberal, and 
in the horticultural department especially, under 
the energetic management of Mr. J. J. Lyon, 
the President, and Mr. Charles W. Garfield, the 
Secretary, a grand display is expected. 

Agricultural Review and Journal of the 
American Agricultural Association, for the 
second quarter of the current year, is received, 
Its most prominent article is a treatise on the 
Cattle Industry of the United States, by the 
Hon. J. B. Grinell, of Iowa—a comprehensive 
and valuable paper, The volume contains also 
articles on Cotton Cultture and Seed, Delaware 
Peach Orchards, Soiling, Tree Planting, Breed- 
ing, and other subjects. 

Farin Library, No. 6. The A1 Poultry Book. 
—Fowls and Eggs; How to make Poultry Pay on 
a large or small scale. As tn the preceding num- 
bers of this series, much useful information is 
given in few words. A good breed, good quar- 
ters, and good food are considered by the author 
the secret of success in keeping fowls at a profit. 
How to select and manage them are treated in 
separate chapters, viz.: Best Breeds for Eggs; 
Best Breeds for Market; Breeding for Eggs and 
Meat; Management for Eee and Meat Produc- 
tion; How and What to Feed; Management of 
Chickens ; Summer and Winter Care of Poultry. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horti- 
- cultural Society for 1881.—Through the kindness 
of Mr. Robert Manning, the able Secretary, we 
are in receipt of these two vohtunes, which are, as 
usually, characterized by the great amount of 
useful information contained in them, and the 
sare and precision with which they are gotten 
up. The President, the Hon. Francis 3. Hayes, 
reviews in his address the affairs of the society, 
and gives valuable hints about the management 
of horticultural societies in general. Among 
the most valuable papers read before the society 
were Hardy Rose Culture, by W. H. Spooner; 
Tropical Fruits and Flowers, by Jobn E. Russell; 
Fruits for Market Purposes, by E. W. Wood; 
Plum and Peach Culture; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Plants; Vegetables and their Cult- 
ure; Best Roses: Arboriculture, by Dr. J. A. 
Warder; Native Plants, by Mrs. I. L. Nelson; 
Ornamental Arboriculture, by Professor J. Rob- 
inson; Reports on Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, Gardens; Edible Fungi, by Dr. E. L. 
Sturtevant; Dates of Flowering of Trees and 
Shrubs in Eastern Massachusetts, by Professor J, 
Robinson, and others, on interesting topics. 

A Japanese Natural History, by Ito Tokutaro, 
University of Tokio, Japan, 2 volumes.—This is 
to all appearances a wonderful work. Although 
the illustrations, some Latin and French names, 
scientific definitions, and the general style of the 
work, are the only things intelligible to us, enough 
appears to excite our astonishment and admira- 
tion. That a people which have up to within a 
tew years been considered little more than a 
semi-civilized nation, should already enter the 
field of scientific research and be able to publish 
a work like this, seems almost incredible. Sev- 
eral full-page illustrations of plants and fossils, 
some of thein colored, are interspersed through 
the work. The execution of the plates is gener- 
ally so accurate and excellent that improvement 
seems difficult. In a private letter—which, by 
the way, might serve as a model of precision and 


clearness of expression, and in which not a single | 


orthographic error occurs—the author writes 
that ‘the work was published to congratulate his 
grandfather, Ito Keiske, on his eightieth birth- 
day.” 

We extend to Mr. Ito Tokutaro our thanks, as 
well as our sincere wishes for his success, trusting 
that his labors may find appreciation in his own 
country to the full degree of their merits. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Jesse Battey, Manchester, N. J.—Descriptive 
Price List of the Manchester Strawberry, origin- 
ated by Mr. Battey. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Descripive Priced Catalogue of 
Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Goose- 


berries, Currants, etc., offered for sale summer 


and autumn, The cultural directions are espe- 
cially practical and concise. Full-sized illustra- 
tions of Fay’s Prolific Currants, Sharpless Straw- 
berry, Downing Gooseberry, and Gregg Rasp- 
berry, accompany the catalogue. 

G.H. & J. H. Hale, Elm Fruit Farm and Nurs- 
ery, South Glastonbury, Conn.—Price List of Pot- 
grown and Layer Strawberry Plants for Summer 
and Fall. A good, reliable list of old varieties 
that have proved of value allover the country, 
and the most promising new ones. Manchester 
Strawberry and Souhegan Raspberry, special- 
ties. 

J.T. Lovett, Monmouth Nursery, Little Silver, 
N. J—Sumimer and autumn pamphlet of Pot- 
grown and Layer Strawberry Plants, with in- 
structions for their cultivation. The Manchester 
a specialty. The “ Hansell Raspberry,” which is 
considered the earliest market Raspberry, will be 
offered for sale in autumn. 

A. I. Root, Medina, O.—Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List of Implements for Bee Culture, 
with directions for their use. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pansies Dying.—J. VM. G., Rochester, N. Y.—The 
sudden death of your Pansies is probably caused 
by Red Spiders, the most formidable enemies of 
this plant. It is not practicable in our climate to 
keep Pansies over more than one flowering sea- 
son. When a continuous bloom is desired, sow- 
ings have to be made at different seasons; for 
spring flowering in August, and for summer flow- 
ering in January. 

Brussels Sprouts.— Subscriber, Huron, O.— 
This vegetable is similar in its general character 
to Cauliflower, and requires about the same 
treatment. The small, solid heads which form 


around the stem are used, prepared like Cah- | 
and ten- ! 


bage, but they are more delicate 
der. The seed should be sown in April or May, 
and the plants set out in July. They are moder- 
ately hardy and may be left out-doors till hard 
frost, when they should be taken up and placed 


in a cellar upright, and the roots covered with: 


earth. By keeping the soil moist, the ‘‘ sprouts” 
may be had during a considerable part of winter. 

Castor-Oil Beans.— A. N. S., Savannah, Ga.— 
This plantis a rank feeder, and needs a deep, rich 
soil, similar to Corn land. The seed is generally 
soaked in hot water for twenty-four hours before 
planting. Hills are made about six feet apart 
each way, as for Melons. In these six or eight 
sceds are dropped and covered two inches. After 
the plants are well started, all but the best ones 
in each hill are removed. They have to be well 
cultivated, but not deep, throughout the season. 
As soon as the pods turn brown, they are har- 
vested, as by leaving them until entirely ripe, 
many seeds would be lost. The ripening and 
drying is finished on a clean, dry floor large 
cnough to save all the beans which scatter by 
the snapping of the shells. 

Artichokes.— 0. 8., Elmira, N. Y.—It is unfor- 
tunate that two plants so different in their uses 
should have the same popular names. The only 
part of the French Artichoke, Cynara scolymus, 
that is used is the undeveloped flower-heads, 
while of the Jerusalem Artichoke, Helianthus 
tuberosus, it is the tubers. Neither is much 
used here as an article of food. The Jeru- 
salem Artichoke is a valuable forage-plant, which 
may be grown almost anywhere, and yields a 


| very large amount of nutritious food from a 


given area. The principal objection against 


| its more general cultivation is that it is difficult 


| up. 


to eradicate from ground it has once taken pos- 
session of. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Permanent Tree-Labels.—John J. Thomas 
recommends long, tapering metallic labels, with 
the name written plainly on the larger end, so 
that it would be visible at once, and the smaller 
end coiled around a limb of the tree. The name, 
written on corroded zinc, will last generally as 
long as the tree. 

Poisoning Potato Sets.—A correspondent rec- 
ommends to soak cut Potatoes in a solution of 
Paris green, and then strew them between the 
rows of planted Potatoes bef6re the latter are 
The Potato beetles eat the poisoned Rota- 
toes, and thus many are destroyed which would 
otherwise prey on the crop. 


Prairie Hens for New Zealand.—Of twenty- 


| eight Prairie Hens recently sent from Topeka, 


Kansas, to New Zealand, nine survived and 
arrived in good condition. They were liberated 
there, and, protected by the Acclimatization 
Society under the “ Animals Act,” are expected 
to soon become acclimated. 

Seedling Pansies raised by Mr. H. P. Closson, 


| of Vermont, from our Premium German Pansy 


Seed, arrived in good order and were of exquisite 
beauty. One especially, which Mr. C. considers 
superior to any of the named varieties, is remark- 
able for its rich crimson color shading into vel- 
vety deep amaranth purple. 

Methodist Ministers.—That 


Flowers for 


| p.ants should be classified according to the de- 
| nominational wants of ministers never occurred 


to us until the propriety was lately suggested 
by the following quotation from the letter 
of a reverend gentleman: ‘‘The Gladiolus is a 
flower specially adapted to-the wants of Method- 
ist ministers.” Easily moved, we suppose! 

Farming by Proxy.—Responding to a toast on 
“The Clergy,” Henry Ward Beecher said recently: 

“Tf there is anything that a man cannot make 
money at, who lives in the city, and does it 
through others, it is farming. Iam just as sure 
of that as I am of my own existence. {£ have a 
farm, and it is one of the most productive farms 
in the country —in the crop of bills. I find there 
is a great deal of money made; but my men 
make it, and IT pay it all.” 


itt. 


Patent Seed-Tester.—This ingenious apparatus, 
the efficacy of which we had occasion to test 
lately, serves its purpose very satisfactorily. It 
is neat, compact, and so simple in its construc- 
tion that it is not liable to get out of order, en 
important item in appliances of this kind. The 
illustration shows its general construction so well 
as to require but littleexplanation. The seeds to 
be tested are placed on pieces of cloth, which are 
kept moist by the capillary action of projecting 
pieces, the lower part of which is immersed in the 
water-box below, and covered with small glass 
globes. The water in the small tank is kept at a 
temperature of between ninety and one hundred 
degrees, which is easily regulated by means of 
the thermometer attached to the miniature 
boiler. With one of these machines the vitality 
of seeds can be tested in much shorter time than 
by the ordinary modes. Messrs. Thorburn & 
Titus, 158 Chambers street, New York, are the 
sole agents for the United States. 
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PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


VALUABLE 


A MONTHLY 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
America. Contains sixteen large pages of closely 
printed matter, reliting to the Cultivation of FLOW- 
ERS, FRUITS, and VEGETABLES, to the LAWN, GREEN- 
HOUSE, and ‘all other branches of HORTICU LURE in 
their varied departments. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 


This Popular Magazine, formerly published as a 
Quarterly, is now published as a Monthly, and will 
appear about the first of every month. 


Asa special inducement we otter to every subscriber, 
as a premium, the choice of one packet of any one of 
the following seeds, with directions for culture : 


Wild Garden Seeds, a packet containing a mixture 
of upward of one hundred varieties Flower Seeds, sut- 
ficient for a square rod of ground. 


Improved German Ten-Weeks Stock. These beau- 
tiful flowers are far too little known in our gardens, 
and we hope by offering them among our premiums to 
introduce these floral gems to many of our readers. . 


May-F lower Tomato. A new variety, pow offered 
for the first time. The great excellence of this seed- 
ling has been indorsed by the Massachusetts Horticult- 
ural Society, in awarding it the first prize for the best 
new Tomato, 


Blass’s American Racer Pea. A quarter-pint packet. 
We have grown this new Pea for several years on our 
experimental evounds, and consider it one of the ear- 
liest, most produc tive, and best Peas known. Our 
stock of seed is as yet too limited to enable us to offer 
it for sale, yet we are so strongly convinced of its 
superior value that we offer it as appremium—the only 
way in which it can be obtained—to our subscribers, 
trusting that it will prove as valuable an addition to 
the list of new vegetables as the American Wonder 
Pea offered by us last season. 

Any subscriber who sends, with his own, 
tional subscription—not necessarily 
post-office—may select for himself two premium pack- 
ages, and the entire set of four kinds when two addi- 
tional subscriptions are sent. 


Address, 
BE hs 


an addi- 


BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 


CHOICE COLLECTION. 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 
SMALL FRUITS, &c. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages, 
beautify lustrated, will be mailed to all applicants 
for 10 cents. Customers of last fall will be supplied 
from our books without application. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


P, O. Box No. 4129, 34 Barclay ‘st. New-York. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 

Grown in Pots and ready for shipment after 
July 25th. If planted early will give a good 
crop next season, New descriptive priced cata- 
logue containing full cultural directions mailed 
free. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, 


N.Y. 


POT GROWN 


MANCHESTER 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


IMO, BIDWELL. 
YPSY,. MT. VERNON. 
rieties; both” new, and old. 
iving’ honest descriptions with 


Send for Parnpay 
illustrations, 


‘4 LOVEFT; 


ANY QUANTITY OF 


Cabbage Plants 


of best quality and at lowest prices. 
of varieties. 


J. TT. LOVETT, Little Silver, 


Little Silver, N. Js 


Full assortment 


Ne Se 


| EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. Wonderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUIVG €0., 


Say ay ynesbor o. Pa. 


American Fruit Drier. 


CABBAGE ‘AND CELERY PLANTS, 


Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage plants, $2.00. per 
1,000 ; five thousand, $8.00 ; and ten thousand, $15.00. 
Algier Cauliflower plants, 75e. per 100 ; $5.00 per 1,000. 
White Solid Celery, 50c. per 100; $4.00 per 1,000. 

Address, 
P. T. QUINN, 


Strawberries. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 


POT-GROWN 
me EXt June. Bidwell—the 


finest strawberry in the world. Seneca Queen, Mau- 
chester, Jersey Queen, and other choice novelties, 
specialties, and with them are combined the most liberal 
offers ever made to the public. Send stamp for Descriptive 


Catalogue. Address, 
E a f a R O E i} 


Cornwall-on- 


Hudson, 
CHESTER is destined to be the one 
great Strawberry of the-future. So say 
all who have seen our beds in fruiting che 
pasttwo years. Plants set now 


N.Y. 
will fruit next June. We have a number of beds 
strong and well 


of plants, ground c .vered them, 

rooted. We did not have half enough plants to 
supply the demand last Spring. Order early, 
and so not miss it this time. There are at least 


10,000 YOUNG ONES 


ready to ship at once, in pots or layers. Orders will receive prompt 


attention. Any one who a berry as prolific as 
the Crescent, large and beautiful as the Cum- 
berland, firmest of all, the best berry under 
all circumstances, and always sure to produce 
a large crop of even on light, 
dry, sandy soil, should see our 
beautifully col- : ored plate, show- 
ing one foot ofa b# row in full fruit- 


ing, berries ripe and half ripe, 


AND LOTS OF THEM. 


FREE CATALOGUE gives a full description of this and all 
the other best sorts, Bidwell, Finch, Mount Vernon, Sharpless, and 
many others. HALE BROTHERS, So. Glastonbury, Conn. 


—— ——— 
Manchester, Jersey Queen, \it.Vernon, 


NE EW sr Seneca Queen, P mrad WwW arren, 


RAw; ow >» Crystal City, 
CROWN 


Bidw aie and twenty 
Plants now STR AWpr 


other sorts, by the 
dozen, 100 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE List 
FREE toall applicants. Address 


BERRIES or 1,000. 


and if planted in July and 
August will give a fine crop 


H.S. ANDERSON Cayuga Lake Nurseries, 


from the same | 


(Established 1855) 


Union Spring xs, N.Y. 
Newark, N. J. ae Lek Sage 


THE MANCHESTER STRAWBERRY, 


From the true and original 


stock, for sale by 


The Originator, 


JESSE BATTEY, Manchester, 


Ocean County, N. J. 


sa Sie 


The immense demand which has sprung up for this unexcelled new Strawberry, and the desire that the 
public should not be deceived by spurious piants, which I have good reasons to believe are offered under its 
name, have induced me to devote my propagating fields to the growing of this variety exclusively. I shall 
therefore be able to warrant every plant sent out by me to be true to name. 

It is safe to assert that no Strawberry introduced within several years has received as many favoralnie 
comments trom prominent fruit-growers and dealers, and that no other kind combines as many desirable 
qualities. Tor family use as wellas for market if stands at the head of the list, and lest my description of it 
might be considered as actuated by self-interest, [ give here the points of excellence as stated and signed by 
the best-informed and leading fruit-growers who examined my fields during the bearing season: 


pears + ae 
AS COMPARED WITH WILSON’S ALBANY, 


1. /t averages one and a half times the size. 
2. It is of much better flavor. 
3. It is far more attractive with its bright scarlet color, and firer in abpearance 
4. The plant is double the size and far more vigorous. 
5. It carries the fruit higher from the ground. 
6. The yield, as it appears, is one-half more. 
/. In firmness it fully equals the Wilson. 


Those desiring additional information about the Manchester are referred to my circular, which will be 
mailed free to all applicants. 


Potted Plants will be ready for delivery about the middle of July and throughout summer, at $1.25 ver 


dozen; $6.00 per hundred ; $40.00 per thousand, sately packed to go by express or freight. 
Layer Plants will be ready by September Ist, at $1.00 per dozen; 45.00 per hundred; $30.00 per 


thousand. At dozen rates, plants will be sent by mail without additional charge ; 
additional must be sent for postage. Address: 


at hundred rates, 30 cents 


JESSE BATTEY, Manchester, Ocean Co. N. J. 
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The following varieties 
will be mailed, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price af- 
fixed: Larly White Dutch, 
White Strapleaf, Red-top 
Strapleaf, Cow-horn, Im- 
proved American Ruta- 
baga, Long White French, 
Sweet German, Large Yel- 
low Globe, 10 cts. per 
ounce, 25 cts. 4 ounces, 
75 cts. per pound. Prices 
for larger quantities to 
dealers, either in bulk or 
packets for retailing, will 
be given upon ED PCAN: 
15 cts. per pound may be 
deducted when ordered ly express. 


We have succeeded in saving a limited quantity o 
seed from a very superior collection, and we contident- 
ly offer it as being of a quality that cannot be sur- 
yassed. Only such plants as were pertect in every 
feature were selected for seed, and all were artificially 
fertilized with the greatest care. We believe the 
double will produce trom 75 to 90 per cent. of double- 
flowering varieties, while the single will retain all the 
excellence of the parent plants. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM.—Per pkt. (of 20 seeds), 50 cents. 

SINGLE Gu RANIUM.—Per pkt. (of 25 seeds), 50 cents. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


about the first of August.) 


THE MANCHESTER, 


A new variety and one of the best 
in cultivation. Price, $1.25 per 
dozen; $3.50 for fifty; $6.00 per 
hundred. Strong and well-rooted 
plants from the beds will be ready 
aboutthe firstof September. Price, 
$1.00 per dozen; $3.00 for fifty; 
$5.00 per hundred. 

The following standard varieties: 


JERSEY QUEEN. 


A magnificent variety in every 
respect. Large, beautiful, and 
delicious. Potted Plants, $1.50 
per dozen; $8.00 per hundred. 
Layer Plants, $1.00 per dozen; 
$4.00 per hundred. 

Bidwell. 
Black Defiance. 
Charles Downing. 
Crescent. 
Cumberland Triumph. 
Duchess. 


Duncan. 
Glendale. 
Golden Defiance. 
Great American, 
Hervey Davis. 
Jucunda, 
Kentucky. 
Miner’s Prolific. 
Monarch of the West, 
Mount Vernon. 
Pioneer. 


President Lincoln. 

Sharpless. 

Seth Boyden. 

Triomphe de Gand. 

Price: $1.00 per twenty-five ; 
$1.50 per fifty ; $2.50 per hundred, 

Plants of the above varieties from 
the beds, ready last*ot August, at 
50 cents per dozen; 75 cents for 
fifty ; $1.00 per hundred. 

Special prices will be quoted 
when large quantities are wanted. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS BY MAIL. 


At the dozen rate, plants will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, At the hundred rate, if to be sent by mail, 
50 cents per hundred for postage must be sent in addition to the price. Potted Plants cannot be sent by mail. 


Hammond Cottage Colors — 


AND 


FARM PAINT | 


Delivered to any part of the United States, /ree. 


Correspondence Solicited. For descriptions of the above varieties, see our WAND-BOOK FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


w-York. 


Refer to the Editor of this paper, Dk. HEXAMER, and | 
B. K. Buiss, Esq. | 


B. HAMMOND & CO. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


~ Henderson’s Early Summer eee cenectee se leet eee ero) 50 1 50 5 00 


The American Popular Dictionary, $28. Only, | Cabbage, Barly Jersey Wakefield... seule MOGs 90.500. SLGO) MER TRGID 


This useful and e Early York ...... SAN ERIN ae Saas Foie ae a Shy iyne Sat dlbeais 15 50 125 
< pay eantrolumels a.com “" Large York 5 15 50 1 25 
— Z plete Library and En “ raeens ence asia oes AS he so tee a Or aR 2 25 
= A cyclopeedia,as well as Winnigstadt --- S SoRBeSCseCtEaCe - 10 25 75 25 
the best Dictionary in — “ Flat Dutch... Rees ES Ae S10: 40 1 50 4 50 
the world—superbly | — ‘‘ Schweinfurt......................-. Beacons -. 10 40 1 00 3 00 
bound in Cloth and “  Fottler’s Improved Brunswick... MIE An eee esate 10 40 1 50 5 00 
Gilt. It contains every Premium Plat) Dutch=--.2-.2--)-2 sees Ae Se eee 10 35 1 25 4 00 
soord of thes EIGER lan: — American Drumhead __. pee SOR a cee i ae z ap va Ae 
daria attra ect ab sot 8) Cauliflower, Earliest Paris 5 3 
ing y dertaationy Spelt - Half-Barly Paris........ Ss ene eee 1 00 3 00 10 00 
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a perfect LIBRARY OF JAN BIOV SEM - | eon. ty ee ee Ee 15 1 00 3 Be te po 
ERURENCES €2: Corn Salad, Lamb’s Lettuce, or Fetticus. 5 15 § 0) 
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American Popular Kale, improvedsSiberian 2227-7 h2ee eee eee eset eee 5 10 25 80 
Dictionary costsonly — Dwarf Curled, German Greens, or ‘‘ Sprouts’’.. 5 10 25 80 
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Mus, News.N.Y, One copy of the American Popular Dic- — Tennis Ball -......- a a LO 25 ie ah 
tionary (Illustrated), the greatest and best book ever —=, Drumheadieress. oe eeeee eee Hee eerie AGeP 5 15 
ublished, postpaid, to any address on receipt of only Sl. Mushroom Spawn, E1 h, in bricks, 1 1b., 5 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Two copies postpaid — — French, in 2 Ib, boxes, per box, $1.00. 
for SB, AGH AND,SOLIDAL PRESENT, ard ot orn by tail, 18 cents perio, era Mee 
fe 2 bs 1 alice Toye at tia i oY Ob ie Abe AAA Rae ae < rm c 19) 
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H.C.DEAN, Pub’r, 8 Metropolitan Block, C pores ul. — — Giant White Italian Tripoli...........-..--.--.-- ns 10) 30 100 3 25 
poe Tae —= aia oe — — Italian Varicties—New Neap 10 30 1 00 3 25 
THE RM LIBRARY —-- They Quecneses seece soe = 10 40 1 25 4 50 
2 ES Radish, Scarlet ‘Curnip.....-.-.... Ss ao: oes Bas 10 20 60 
No. 1. Flowers in Winter.—How to have beauti- | — Olive-shaped Scarlet... ...... oe oe 5 4 é 
ful flowers in the house; trom one pot of geranium to | — rae PaO t Top... we eee eee 2 a aK 60 
the conservatory. By EBEN E. REXFORD. — Black Spanish... coocte seete cece cee 2 15 50 150 
5 — California Mammoth White. —_ ee 10 5 5 5 
No. 2. The Flower Garden.—How to have flowers | _ Ghinese Rose-colored.......- 10 ils 50 1 50 
in summer. Annuals, Bedding-plants, spring and Spinach, Round. ... 5 10 15 35 
summer Flowering Bulbs. By EBEN E. REXFORD, Zs Prickly pia ee Rok we 5 10 15 35 
No. 3. The Flower Garden.—Herbaceous Plants, | — Large Round-leaved V BY orcecee ae SinnEbacbaanabparaesseene 5 10 15 Be 
Shrubs, Vines, and Native Ornamental Plants. By — New Savoy-leaved—an extra fine variety, much esteemed. 5 10 15 30 
EBEN B. REXFORD. Turnip, Early Flat Dutch.........-........0-2---.-+.--+-+----- 5 ae Be ie 
No.4. The Vegetable Garden.—A guide to any | — Winite Lop Strap lesy ed..... sone BApHQSUscaCsaae 3 10 95 a5 
one who would grow with profit the best of foods for De vellow yee ‘ant Pan a0 ‘Top GeEdoouee BAC ORERI SOO IO IG 5 10 25 75 
the table. By Dr. BYRON D. HALSTED. ani AC HELIRGSTGOlUSE, Beil ieee BR00 nee ai niin. 5 10 235 15 
No. 5. Luscious Fruits.—How to grow Straw- | — Large Yellow Globe ......--. Z oe Sark 5 10 25 15 
berries, Blackberries, and all small fruits for the table. | — White Globe Purple Top.... ahaa Le pea ae 5 10 25 15 
By O. B. GALUSHA. — Large White Norfolk. ......... au : : 3 10 ae ee 
No. 6 The Ai Poultry Book.—‘“Fowls and = Ear y White Egg ..... 358 : : 2 ay 25 15 
Eggs.” How to make poultry pay. By a successful | — Yellow Malta pee 5 10 be ne 
Poultryman., — Yellow Stone bee Keee ee ue 5 29 ae 
7 . —IS OVEN LODE ee aer et ce eeae ee ace pees Sa ret 2 5 10 ‘ 25 75 
Price, 10 cts. a copy, for each number, by mail, post- Tone aihiterorlOowlor 5 5 10 25 15 
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B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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VALUABLE 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


These books are beautifully printed on heavy tinted 
paper, and illustrated by elegant wood-cuts, and form 
in themselves a horticultural library. 

They are beautifully and heavily bound in embossed 
cloth, with emblematic stamping in gold, and form 
ornamental additions tothe book-shelf or library table, 
and, while scientifically correct, are fully adapted to 
the understanding of the general reader. Mailed, post- 
paid. at prices annexed. 


Flowers tor the Parlor and Garden.—Twenty- | 
fifth thousand. A concise treatise on window and gar. | 
den flowers; also including articles on window-cases, | 
aquaria, trees and shrubs for small gardens, and wild 
flowers. Three additional chapters. 8vo, pp. 444, 
$1.75. | 

Bulbs.—Sixth thousand.—This is the only work on 
Bulbs, and is indispensable to the culturist. It is very 
complete, and treats of window, greenhouse, and out- 
door culture. 8vo, with two appendixes, pp. 369, 
$1.75. 

Garden Flowers.—New edition, thoroughly re- 
vised, with additions to January, 1876. This is a 
manual of culture, describing alphabetically many 
thousand plants, and is one of the most complete 
enumerations ever published, including trees, shrubs, 
annuals, herbaceous and bedding plants. 8vo0, 384 pp., 
$1.75. 

Orchids.—A manual of orchid culture, with descrip- 
tions of species; references to every illustrated work 
in which orchids have been figured. Glossary of 
botanical terms and significance of names. This 
volume isthe most complete ever written, is adapted 
to culture in the United States, and is indispensable to 
every one growing orchids. 8vo, $2.00. 

Rhododendrons, Azalias and American plants, 
with full cultural directions, descriptions, and lists of 
species, ete., in 4 parts; the only work on the subject. 
Third thousand. 8vo, pp. 188, $1.25. 


Popular Flowers, and how to cultivate them. 
Giving full directions for growing all summer-bloom- 
ing plants. A beautifully illustrated volume, with 
appendix, revised and enlarged. Tenth thousand. 
Square 8vo, pp. 230, $1.50. 


The six volumes will be sent to any address for 
$9.00. id ; ; 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
TO 


Horticulturists, Agriculturists, 
and Wool-Growers. 


JAQUES’S 


SAPO TABACUM, 
TOBACCO SOAP. 


Patented 1866. 


A universal Remedy for the pests of Gardens, Nurs- 
eries, &c. Themost convenient, potent, and cheap- 
est specific for the destruction of Aphides, 
Red Spiders, Thrip, Rose- Bugs, Slugs, 
and all Insects infesting Plants; also an 
efficient specific for the destruction 
of Ticks and parasitic Vermin on 
Sheep and other Domesticated 
Animals, obnoxious Insects 
in Houses, Stables, &e¢. 


ENDORSED BY THE MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND THE 
Society’s Medal awarded to the Discoverer. 

This invaluable Soap is put up in one pound bars, 25 
ounds in abox. Price, per pound, 35 cents, per box, 
‘8.00; by mail, 50 cents per pound. This invaluable 
soap is manufactured in pound bars, for retail trade. 

Tin Syringes for applying the same, $1.50 
each. Brass Syringes, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$9.00 and $16.00 each. For sale at wholesale 
or retail by 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


1882. 
we PHILADELPHIA’ | 
—— 7 | 


TWELV® SIZES FOR HAND USE, 


Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


| 
| 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, | 


631 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feeierech URNITURE, 


For Verandas, Lawns, and Cemeteries, from the best manufacturers in the country. 


Hanging Baskets, Rustic Settees, Vases, Chairs, and Stump Boxes(forstiumps of old trees), Window Boxes, &c. 


Settee for Piazza, extreme length, 7 feet. Price, 330.00, Settee for Piazza, extreme length, 5 fect; 
similar pattern. Price, $20.00. 

Scttees for Lawns, red cedar, with the bark, 5 feet. 
$3.00 per foot extra. 


Price, $313.00, Larger sizes, built to order, $2.00 to 


Arm Chair for Piazza. Chairs of various patterns, 


E hi 2 Lawn Vase, round, 16-inch tub; 3 feet high. Price, 
from $5.00. to $10.00. $8.00. 
Lawn Chair, red cedar with the bark, $5.00 to $7.00. Lawn Vase, square, 18-inch box; 3 feethigh. Price, 
$11.00 Fach 
Rustic Hanging Baskets, bowl 8 inches in diameter._....-.........-.---- Lae ie See oF eo eG ae CLOT, 
Rustic Hanging Baskets, ‘“ 9 ue te Wen suen eoemamestaee ot cs ones aoe ese ce cee ene oes tae wiene eee 1.50 
Rustic Hanging Baskets, “ 11 gs LS eA Os, ea re ee we) TERED = Wan! Ue ORE 1.75 
Rustic Hanging Baskets, ‘“ 13 es LF Of SE ee Rae eter ete BPO IE Mg 2S PRIM Retest . 2.25 


Orders received for Rustic Arbors, Fences, Bridges, ete., ete. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


MT. KISCO PAINT WORKS. NOY ij 


FLA WENMON D?7S 


SLUG SHOT. 


A guaranteed cxterminator of the Potato-Beetle. 


It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing 
properties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs 
in the various stages of growth; at the same time the 
ill-effects of Paris Green, or danger from having it 
around in quantities, are lessened. Cattle or swine 
are not likely to touchit. It has been used with 
success in destroying Caterpillars, ete., from Pear 
and Apple Trees, on Ege-Plants, ete. 

Many large potato-growers are now using it ex- 
elusively, and find it cheaper and more convenient to 
apply than any other insecticide in market, in addition 
to avoiding the trouble and danger of mixing poisonous 
substances. 

Put up in barrels of 200 Ibs. in bulk, $7.50 per Dbl. 
Packages of 5 lbs., 30 cts.; 10 1bs., 50 cts.; 15 Ibs., 75 
cts. Cannot be sent by mail. Prices to the trade 
given upon application. 


Manufactured by B. Hammond & Co., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


3-4 B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, New-York City. 


SULPHUR BELLOWS. 


Or Floral and Vintage Flour of Sulphur 
Duster. 


For the EXTERMINATION OF BUGs, WORMS, and all 
INSECTs ; likewise MILDEW UPON GRAPE VINES. By the 
use of this implement the Flour of Sulphur can be evenly 
distributed over every part of the affected plant. Price, 
$2.50. B,K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N.Y. 
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_Partieular attention is invited to the following list of Seeds of Florists’ Flowers, which have been carefully 
selected from the stocks of several of the most successful cultivators and exhibitors in Europe, and can be con- 


fidently recommended. 


Dictate se eam ese atin eee cee Sa ae ciate meine Maincias tec Se< sescsmecss sata eee ea eee ee 50 
tion of an English amateur, per pkt..............-..--- -25 


Swern Williams, auriculaeflowered, a varicty of ¢ 

pk 

Waliflower, 
For amore ¢ 


B. K. BLIS®™ & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


BY HENS 


MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASH IS SAVED 
by knowing HOw to care for them in BEALTH 
and DISEASE. The oldest, finest, and best Poul- 
try journal! in the world is the 


62 Courtland Street, New York City 


'S MANURE SPREADER, 


$-8 
gt i nT PX j io Char Ai IZER 
: d} 


Greatest Agricultural in- 
vention of the age. Saves 
go percent. of labor, and 
doubles the value of the 
manure. Spreads evenl 
J a\) kinds of manure broad- 
f= cast or in drill, in one-tenth 
SS ee the time required by hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and full particulars to 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG CO., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N. Ye 


C. W. JDEEE, 
Commission Merchant in 
FRUIT, PORK, POULTRY, 
NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etce., Ete. 


333 Washington St. near Harrison St. 
NEW-YORE. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished 
on application. 


SEEDS: OF FELORIGTOTELOWERS 


For the conservatory and the flower-garden, for sowing in August and September. 


NEW GERMAN PANSIES, 


Ny, The seed we offer 

, is grown in Ger- 
‘many by one who 
has made this flow- 
er a specialty for 
many years. Insize 
and beauty of the 
flowers, this strain 
is unapproachable. 
Dr. Thurber says, 
in the American 


r 2 a : ; Price, 
Ageratum imperial dwarf.—A delicate blue of dwart habit, highly recommended for pot-eulture or the 


Agriculturist for 
Jume: 
BEAUTIFUL PAN- 


SIES.—No doubt 
that many who 
have seen the col- 
ored plate illustrat- 
ing Pansies, and 
published by 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss 
«& Sons, have sup- 
posed that the art- 
ist had exercised 
: his imagination, 

<i f both as to size and 
Lh QAP. the strange combi-. 

: : nations of colors. 
So far from this being the case, the tlowers are, if 
anything, rather below the real size, and as to colors 
it would be paposenle to conceive of any artificial 
colors more brilliant, or more strangely contrasted, 
than they are in flowers produced by this remarkable 
| strain of seeds. Some of the blooms are as near black 
as it is possible fora flower to he, and of a velvety 
texture of great richness. 
STATE REFORM SCHOOL, MERIDEN, CONN., 
June 7, 1881. 

The Pansies are in full bloom ; the finest I have ever 

seen. I shall save every seed. 


P. E. COPE. 


BOWMANVILLE, CANADA, March 18, 1881. 
I never saw any Pansies like those I had from you. 
| T beat them all at the fair, they were even better than 
| those represented in your colored plate. 
| Wm. ADAMS. 

A first-class premium was awarded at the May exhi- 
bition of the N. Y. Horticultural Society. 

August and September are the best months for sow- 
ing pansy seed for blooming next spring, 

Vor general directions for the cultivation of the 
Pansy, see July and October Nos., 1880, of the AMER- 
50 ICAN GARDEN, 

Price, 50 cents per packet of 50 seeds. 


15) B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
20 34 Barclay Street, N.Y. 
20 WHITMAN'S Fountain 


<3 Pump for washing Windows, 
is 
a 


Carriages, etc. Protects buildings 
ifrom fire, & trees, vines, etc. from 
jinsects, potato-bugs and canker~ 
worms, No Dwelling, Country 
Home,or Factory should be with~ 
E=outthe Fountain Pump. 
Send for large illustrated 
SeCircular. J.A. Whitman, Pat- 
sentee aud M’f’r. Providence R.I. 


THE DAVIS LAWN RAKE 


Made in the Most Thorough Manner, of the Best Material, Best Quality of Spring Steel Teeth. 


A. PERFECT IMPLEMENT FOR CLEANING 
LAWNS FROM LEAVES, GRASS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF RUBBISH, AND THE ONLY 
ONE THAT WILL DO IT WITHOUT 
INJURING THE GRASS 
AND ROOTS. 

Wil level and prepare a garden bed for 
the seed better and quicker than any other 
tool. Will clean a race-track pertectly. 
Just the thing for ladies wishing open-air 
exercise. Aman with one will do the work 
of six or eight men in a superior mannes. 
The work is light and easy, as the rake is 
drawn over the ground instead of being 
carried. Landscape gardeners will use no 
other after trying this. Grass will grow 
faster and look much better after being 
combed a few times with the rake. 

It requires many years of great care to 
produce a fine Lawn, which may be in- 
jured, and perhaps ruined, in a short time 
by using common rakes. Price, $1.00. 


Patented December 17, 1878. For sale by 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


WARREN HOE. 


ltis perfectly adapted for Field, Nursery, or Garden. Is superior 
to any other hoe at all work for which a hoe is intended, such as Pul- 
verizing, Planting, Hilling, Weeding, Scraping, Chopping out, etc. 
They are made of Solid Cast Steel, wi th Trowel temper, and warranted 
not to break with fair usage. No farmer or gardener can afford to do 
without them, and spend their time and strength on the old hoe. You 
may not, like the looks 01 them at first, they being so different from the 
hoe we have been using tor thirty years; but use it until you become 
accustomed to it, and twice its cost will not get you to do without. 

Ithas twosharp edges on either side, extending to the point, making 
acutting surface of 16 to 18 inches. 

Tas a draw cut on the principle of a scythe, or as you would hold 
your knife or any cutting tool, and cuts to the best advantage. 

Will scour in any soil, because it has curves like the mold-board of 
“ asteel plow. i i 

Cannot well break, as central ridge is great support. 

Prices, No. 1, Ladies’ and Garden Hoe, $1.00 each; No. 2, Garden 
and Field Hoe, $1.25 each ; No, 3, Field Hoe, $1.25 each. 


B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay St. New-York. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Many of our subscribers will receive a 


| sample copy in addition to their regular paper. 


Please do not throw it away, but hand it to 
some one interested in gardening, and, if 
you ean do so conscientiously, ask him to 
become a subscriber. We take this means 
of THE AMERICAN GARDEN to 
more extensive notice, knowing that a favor- 


bringing 


able word from our readers, who can speak 
from experience, has more weight with their 


| friends than all we could say. 


Thousands of homes throughout the land 
would become more attractive, brighter and 
happier for the reading and practicing of the 
teachings of THE AMERICAN GARDEN; and 
every one of our readers can thus, without 
trouble, lend a helping hand in distributing 
correct horticultural knowledge and _pro- 
moting a taste for the beautiful and good. 

It is our aim to make the next volume bet- 
ter and more interesting than any previous 
one. A number of highly artistic colored 
plates, already in preparation, will be pre- 
sented to all subseribers and our Premiums 


1882. 


—for a condensed list of which see Adver- | 


tising Department—are more liberal and of 
greater intrinsic value than those offered by 
any other publication. 


LIBERAL PREMIUMS 

Are given to every subscriber. A partial 
list of them will be found in our Advertising 
Department. The complete list will be 
mailed, free, to any applicant. It contains, 
in addition to a list of articles offered as pre- 
miums, a select list of periodicals which may 
be obtained at greatly reduced rates, by 
ordering them in combination with THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN. 

We shall consider it a favor if our readers 
will send us the addresses of those of their 
friends who would like to receive our Pre- 
mium. List or a sample copy. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
A Clematis Coecinea, the most beautiful and 
charming hardy climber introduced for many 
years. 

Everypopy May Have rr FREE, by sub- 
scribing for THe AMERICAN GARDEN for 
1883; and by subseribing now, will get the 
plant in season for planting this autumn. 


Copyright, 1882, by B. K. BLIss & SONS. 


SUBSCRIBE 


to THE AMERICAN GARDEN for 1883, and 
receive the October, November and Decem- 


ber numbers FREE. 
titled to these as a subseriber, we will mail 


If you already are en- 


them free of expense to any address you may 
desire. This will be a pleasant surprise and 
nice attention to show to a friend, and that 


without any expense whatever to you. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


A valuable feature of THE AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN consists in according to every subseriber 
the privilege to ask questions about anything 
pertaining to horticulture. All 
quiries receive careful consideration and are 
answered, as far as possible, in a succeeding 
This ‘‘Answers to Correspond- 
ents” Department alone is worth many times 


such in- 


number. 


more than the subscription price. 


KIND WORDS. 


T consider THE AMERICAN GARDEN, Without ex- 
ception, the best paper devoted to general horti- 
culture that is published in this country.— C. L. 
Allen, Garden City, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is admired by all who 
see it. It is a gem, and treasure for all lovers of 
flowers and fruits. I would not do without it for 
five times the amount charged for it.—H. Cald- 
well, P. M., Staunton, Ill. 


Tread the columns of THe AMERICAN GARDEN 
each month with increased interest, and I beg to 
congratulate you upon the valuable impetus you 
are giving to the growing taste for horticulture. 
—Dr. David Green, See’y Sheffield County (Canada) 
Fruit Growers’ Association. 


IT read THE AMERICAN GARDEN with a great deal 
of interest and profit. The articles are very valu- 
able to every person of taste, intelligence and 
culture, and are not found in any other publica- 
tion. It is the neatest and most compact paper 
of the kind IT have ever seen.—J. W. Knodle, 
Dickeyville, Kansas. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is undoubtedly the 
best horticultural paper in the land, It is neat 
and handsomely gotten up, and full of practical 
and reliable information about everything per- 
taining to gardening. No one who cultivates a 
garden can afford to be without it.— Pres. Henry 
E. Pellew, before the Bedford Farmers’ Club. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

All vegetables intended for raising or win- 
tering in cold frames should be sown during 
this month. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower for early spring 
planting should be sown in a rich, mellow 
seed-bed, taking care that the young plants 
are thinned out sufficiently not to become 
spindling, else they will be of little or no 
value for wintering. They should be kept 
growing vigorously by keeping the ground 
clean and giving water when needed, until 
November, when the plants will be large 
enough for transplanting to a cold frame. 

Lettuce may be treated in the same manner; 
and, if a part of the seed is sown early and 
properly cared for in the frame, solid heads 
may be had all winter. 

Pinching-in Melons and Squashes increases 
fruitfulness and induces earliness. During 
late summer especially, considerable benefit 
may be derived from shortening the longest 
branches, thereby directing the vital power 
of the plants to the ripening of the fruits 
already set, instead of to the production of 
new ones which would be nipped by early 
frost before they could reach maturity. 

Turnips have suffered severely throughout 
the Eastern and Middle States, over a large 
section of which rain has not fallen since 
the sowing of the seed. Where the first 
sowings failed, Turnips may still be sown 
during the first week in September, and on 
good, mellow ground, under favorable con- 
ditions, will produce a large crop of the best 
quality, if not of the largest size. 

Corn Salad, or Fetticus, though little known 
outside of the markets of our large cities, is 
very desirable for a winter and early spring 
salad. The seed should be sown early in 
September, in shallow drills, covered half 
an inch and packed firmly. Its cultivation 
is quite similar to that of Spinach, with the 
exception that, as the plants are smaller, 
they need not be thinned out as severely. 
It is used as a salad by itself, or as a dress- 
ing with other salads. 

Celery for early use may be hilled up 
lightly at the beginning of the month, to 
be followed by higher banking up in ten 
days or two weeks. Such early ‘‘ handled ” 
Celery will not keep through winter, how- 
ever; only as much as is wanted during the 
next month should be treated in this way. 

Eqg Plants, if taken off before being 
touched by frost, may be preserved for sev- 
eral weeks on a barn-floor or under a shed, 
where they can be kept dry and sheltered 
from frost. When severe cold sets in, the 
soundest specimens should be placed on 
shelves ina dry, cool cellar. We have kept 
them in this way till Christmas. 

Digging Potatoes.—Where large quantities 
of Potatoes are raised, harvesting may be 
considerably facilitated by using boxes, in- 
stead of baskets and barrels, for picking and 
Boxes made of slats of 
some light wood, the corners bound with 


carting them in. 


strap-iron, and of a size to hold just one 
bushel, are easily handled, and are more 
durable than barrels. Small lots of Potatoes 
may be stored in them all winter and keep 
well, and by placing them on the top of 
each other occupy but little room, 
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GREEN PEAS. 


In times gone by, a dish of Green Peas 
on the Fourth of July was considered an 
achievement in gardening, at least in the 
three northern New England States. In the 
current season, so abnormally late and cold, 
it was a triumph, and one not very common. 
But in ordinary seasons we have them, even 
in the extreme north, within sight of Canada, 
on the 17th of June, with great regularity. 
The old Dan O'Rourke, strong and produc- 
tive, was our dependence when the Fourth 
was the objective point. Subsequently, the 
Philadelphia Extra Early made a gain over 
Dan of about ten days. Then came Carter’s 
First Crop, a weak-growing Pea, on light 
soils, but good for at least five days earlier, 
and much better in quality. 

Ten years ago the writer produced, by 
crossing Carter with Dan, a Pea as vigorous 
as Dan, with the plump pods of Carter, and 
never failing, until the exceptionally back- 
ward spring, to produce Peas for market 
picking, liberally, by the 17th of June. 
Many of the readers of the AMERICAN GARDEN 
have tried this Pea the present season, under 
the name of ‘‘ American Racer.” While 
they probably have not realized its actual 
earliness, on account of the season, at least 
in many places, I think they will agree with 
me that in table quality it is in advance of 
all the other yellow Peas. 

But it must be acknowledged that the 
interest of amateur gardeners in all long- 
vined Peas has greatly abated since the 
advent of the much more convenient and 
cheaply grown dwarfs. The old Tom Thumb 
was a poor thing, and no further success 
seems to have been reached, if attempted, 
in that way, with yellow Peas. But among 
the green wrinkled sorts the gain in dwarfing 
and earliness has been immense. The tedious 
waiting for the maturing of the old Champion 
of England and its congeners is all done 
away with. Delay and mildew, together, 
wearied and disappointed growers of these 
large and late sorts, and the cost and trouble 
of bushing them was a strong additional 
impediment to their culture. But suddenly 
burst upon us, some dozen years ago, the 
triumph of the Englishman, McLean, in his 
Little Gem and Advancer. The latter has not 


from the list all yellow varieties. 


With me, 
the American Wonder is not more than four 
or five days later than the American Racer, 
and fully as early as any other sort what- 
ever. Under favorable circumstances, in a 
strong soil, not too dry, and in not too hot a 
season, the Wonder is almost as productive 
as the Little Gem, while almost two weeks 
earlier. In converse circumstances it is not 
always satisfactory, the dwarfness being 


extreme and the pods not well filled. But 


this is nothing against the Pea itself, which 


_is unique, and indispensable to the amateur 


_ cooler exposure are desirable. 


become very popular in America, namely, I | 


think, on account of its imperfect fertiliza- 
tion; for, though the flowers seem perfect, 
the pods are rarely well filled. But the 
Little Gem is grown everywhere, and every- 
where approved as to quality and produc- 
tiveness. In my opinion, it is the most 
productive wrinkled Pea, on light soils, of 
any sort now grown, and the most profitable 
to grow for market or seed. Since its culti- 
vation in America it has varied greatly, and 
seed from different parts of the country pro- 
duce very different Peas. Some growers 
have improved them, and some have deterio- 
rated them greatly. By successive plantings 
a continuous supply can be kept up through 
the season with the Little Gem, more suc- 
cessfully than with any other Pea. I prefer 


cultivator. Those who understand the prin- 
ciples upon which dwarfing is produced 
know that the best results can only be had 
with dwarfs by careful and intelligent cult- 
ure, in suitable soils and proper locations. 

A word about culture, to close with. Peas 
need a soil in perfectly good heart, but not 
too rich in nitrogen. For an early crop 
they should be got in as soon as the 
land can be properly prepared. If the 
ground has been plowed late in the fall, 
spring plowing is not necessary for Early 
Peas. Peas for an early crop should not be 
planted more than two or three inches deep, 
and a plot inclining a little to the south 
should be selected. The ground should be 
well cultivated, and kept clean, in the rows 
as well as between them. The distance 
between rows should be graduated to the 
height of the variety. The lower-growing 
of the vining sorts, planted two and a half 
feet asunder, may be easily thrown together 
and made to support themselves without 
bushing. This throwing two rows together, 
at the time they begin to fall over, leaves a 
path between each pair of rows. For later 
crops deeper planting (to six inches) and a 
Dowt plant 
buggy seed, if you can get any other. 


Dr. T. H. Hoskins. 


THE GREEN-CORN WORM. 
(Heliothus armigera.) 

Great, damage is done to the Sweet-Corn 
crop in some localities by the Corn worm. 
The parent of the ‘‘worm” is a moth of a 
clayey yellowish color, with olive and brown- 
ish markings. It is the same insect that has 
done so much damage to the Cotton crop in 
the Southern States, where it is known as 
the Boll-Worm. The caterpillar is generally 
of a pale green color, marked with black 
longitudinal lines, with several scattered, 
dark spots from which hairs arise. When 


| full grown, the ‘‘ worm” is about an inch and 


a half in length. It does not seem to be at all 
particular as to its diet, eating with voracity 
Tomatoes and even young Pumpkins, but it 
does its most destructive work in the Cotton 
and the Corn fields. 

The female moth deposits her eggs upon 
the Corn-silk and the young caterpillars soon 


_ work their way down under the husks to the 
tender, sweet kernels and there riot in fine 


living. In some fields pearly every ear of 


| Corn will be infested with from one to three 


this to planting the second early and later — 


varieties of this class of Peas. 

But, perhaps, the greatest of all triumphs 
in the production of new Peas has been 
Bliss’s American Wonder, which has given us 
the great achievement,—a really extra early 
Pea of the green wrinkled class. For family 
use this variety will go far toward wiping 


“worms,” and upon stripping down the husks, 
one or more rows of Corn, as shells, mark 
the path of the destroyer. Sometimes the 
husks are perforated on the side, whether 
for ventilation or entrance or exit is not 
well known. 

When the caterpillar has attained its full 
size it descends into the earth and spins a 
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silken cocoon. In about three weeks the 
moth or perfect insect comes out. It is 


generally thought by entomologists that the | 


insect passes the winter in the moth state, 
probably finding a hiding-place and shelter 
among rubbish, ete. 

From the habits of this pest it can be seen 
that any remedy used must be directed 
toward the destruction of the mature insect 
or moth. Nothing can be put on the ear of 
Corn,— that will kill the ‘‘ worm,”— that would 
not endanger the Corn for table use. In 
fact, the presence of a ‘‘ worm ” is not known 
until so much mischief is done as to render 
the ear worthless. 


The moths can be destroyed by means of | 
lamps or lanterns placed where the insects | 
can beat their own destruction, or arranged | 


over dishes of oil or water into which they 
may fall and be drowned. A “‘light-trap ” 
may be constructed as follows: An ordinary 
lamp is fastened in the center of a shallow 
pan by three clamps, so that the wind will 
not blow it over. A tin ‘‘ shade” or reflect- 
or is provided, with a circular piece raised 
above the chimney-hole in the ‘‘ shade” to 
go over the chimney, resembling a venti- 
lator; this keeps the rain from falling into 
the chimney. The reflector stands in the 
way of the upward flight of the insects, 
causing them to fall back into the dish 
below, which should contain an inch of water, 
with a thin film of kerosene on top. The 
reflection of the light from the surface of 
the oil will attract many insects directly into 
the liquid. Another form of trap is a lamp, 
without achimney, set ina pan. A reflector, 
similar in form to the one just described, 
with a ‘‘ ventilator,” is held above the lamp 
by means of iron strips fastened to the 
“shade ” and the sides of the pan. 


Such a ‘‘lamp-trap” will catch various | 


kinds of night-flyers, and while many are 
injurious ones, others may be beneficial. It 
is therefore something of a problem how far 
a general insect destroyer should be used. 


Dr. Byron D. HALSTED. 


SPINACH. 


To obtain a profitable as well 
as a satisfactory crop of either 
summer or winter Spinach, it is 
absolutely necessary to give con- 
siderable attention to the proper 
preparation of the soil; for al- 
though Spinach is a vegetable 
that requires but little skill for 
its cultivation, yet large, thick, 
and succulent leaves, such as 
should be obtained by all who 
possess a garden, cannot be pro- 
duced without the exercise of 
some care in the proper prepara- 
tion of the soil. For the late fall 
and winter crop, a well drained 
and sheltered situation should be 
chosen, and if possible a light 
sandy soil. This latter, however, 
is not of material importance, 
provided the situation be shel- 
tered and the soil well drained. 

In order to produce thick, succulent 
leaves, a rich and deep soil is essential. 
This can be obtained by either digging or 
plowing the ground as deeply as possible, 
and at the same time working in an abun- 
dance of well-rotted stable manure. 
either the rake or harrow, level the ground as 


| inches apart. 


With | 


neatly as possible. The seeds should be 
sown in drills, from one and a half to two 


and a half feet apart. The sowing is best 


done just before a rain, if possible, but unless | 


the ground is absolutely dry, a quick ger- 
mination of the seed can be obtained by 
proper firming of the soil. 
may be readily accomplished by pressing 
down with the feet every inch of soil in the 
drill. 

As soon as the plants become strong 
enough to handle, they require to be well 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


thinned, so that they stand about three 
In about two weeks every 
other plant should be removed, so as to leave 
the plants six inches apart in the row. The 
ground should be well worked with the hoe, 
and thus kept free from weeds at all times. 
When cold weather sets in, a slight covering 
of straw or salt hay should be given. This 
covering should be removed about the 1st 


of April, a sprinkling of guano applied, and 
| a good hoeing given. 


ove as IS \ 
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DWARF PURPLE KALE. 


For fall use, Spinach should be sown about 
the 10th of August, and for the winter and 
early spring crop, from the Ist to the 10th 
of September. 
early summer crop, the seed should be sown 
as early in spring as possible, and if Spinach 
is desired throughout the summer it should 


This firming | 


| Prickly Seeded is mostly employed. 


| is the best for amateurs. 


in as general use as it deserves. 
| to the Cabbage tribe, and is distinguished 
| from its other members by, instead of form- 


For the late spring and , 


be sown every two weeks, inorder to main- 
tain a succession, but as the summer sow- 
ings soonrun to seed, severe thinning is not 
necessary: the plants may be permitted to 
stand three inches apart. 

Of late, considerable attention has been 
given to the improvement of Spinach, result- 
ing in the introduction of several improved 
For fall sowing, however, the 
It has 
triangular, arrow-shaped leaves, and is con- 
sidered the hardiest variety; but the Savoy 
Leaved is far superior in every respect, and 
With me it has 
proved to be as hardy as the prickly seeded. 

For spring and summer sowings the round 
seeded varieties are to be preferred. Rownd- 


varieties. 


| Leaved, with thick, fleshy leaves, and the 


Extra Large Round-Leaved Viroflay, with its 
broad, round, thick, and dark green leaves, 
are the two most desirable varieties. I 
tested six varieties of Spinach this spring, 
and the last-named remained in condition 
for use longer than‘any other kind, and was 
the last to run to seed. 


CHARLES E. PARNELL. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


This delicious vegetable, which may be 


| found in our city markets all winter, is not 


It belongs 


ing one central head, throwing up a stem two 
to three feet high, around which grow close 
together a large number of bud-like heads. 
These 
bage by the Germans 


diminutive heads—called Rose-Cab- 


are used and pre- 


| pared similar to other Cabbage, but they are 


far more tender and delicate than the best 
of Savoys even. 

Its cultivation is simple, differing but little 
from that of late Cabbage or Cauliflower. 
The plant is nearly hardy, and will not be 


| injured by light frosts. 


BORECOLE, 


Kale, or Borecole, is another 
winter vegetable of the Cabbage 
family, which is so hardy that 
it may be left out all winter with- 
out injury; in fact, it should be 
exposed to severe frost before it 
becomes fit for use. 

The variety known near New 
York as Sprouts, or Dwarf Greens, 
is sown thinly in September in 
drills twelve to fifteen 
The soil must be rich, 


inches 
apart. 
deep, and light, and entirely free 
from stagnant water, else the 
plants will not winter well. When 
the plants are two inches high, 
they are thinned out to about six 
inches, hoed, and kept cleanly 
cultivated until the leaves, which 
afterward cover the entire sur- 
face, interfere. A light covering 

during the severest part of win- 
ter is beneficial. The Sprouts are fit for use 
in early spring, and take the place of Spinach 
when the latter is scarce, 

Curled Scotch and Dwarf Purple are sown 
in open ground in May, transplanted in July, 
and treated in the same manner as late Cab- 
bage. They do not need winter protection. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Strawberries.—Spring set plants as well as 
older beds need sufficient cultivation to keep 
all weeds subdued and the ground light and 
mellow; care must be taken, however, not 
to hoe very deep immediately around the 
stools. Where hill culture is practised all 
runners should be scrupulously removed. 

With the more general introduction of 
pot-grown plants, old Strawberry beds are 
less frequently preserved, and, except with a 
few special varieties, if is easier, cheaper, 
and every way preferable to make new beds 
now, than to spend time and labor in the 
attempt to nurse old run-out plantations. 


| 


In the hands of any one at all skilled in | 


gardening manipulations, failure with potted 
plants is next to impossible, yet there are 
persons who do not succeed even 
potted plants, nor with anything else. We 
have before our mind a case where several 


hundred beautiful potted plants were set out | 


under a burning sun, in a freshly turned sod, 


as dry as an ash-heap, not a drop of rain | 


having fallen for several weeks previous nor 
afterward. Holes were dug with a hoe, the 
plants thrown in and the balls, or what was 
left of them, covered with considerably less 
care than Potatoes should receive. 
shade nor water was given, and naturally 
all the plants burned,—as completely as if 
they had been put in a roasting-pan in the 
baking oven, —to the disgust of the owner, 


Neither | 


with | 


who henceforth declared potted plants a | 


swindle. 

To be successful with potted plants, 
especially when planted during a drought, 
the ground must be in the best possible con- 


dition ; it must be well enriched, deeply dug | 


and thoroughly mellowed and pulverized. 
The beds or rows are marked out as for 
layer plants. If the plants have been packed 
several days and are, on their arrival, found 
so dry that the soil crumbles from the roots, 
water should be poured over them an hour 
or two before planting. Holes a little 
larger than the balls are then made with a 
hoe or trowel, and in these the plants, after 


the paper into which each is wrapped has | 


been removed, are placed so that the upper 
side of the ball stands in a line with the sur- 


face of the ground; fine soil is then drawn | 
around the ball, firmly pressed against it, and | 


the surface leveled. 

Sometimes, when plants have been potted 
a long time, they become pot-bound, that is, 
they have formed a dense netted mass of roots 
around the ball. In this ease the ball should 
be broken before planting. 

In dry weather the plants should be well 
watered: not only sprinkled a little, but 
thoroughly soaked, so as to wet the entire 
ground to a depth of six inches. 
drought is very severe, this is generally all 


the watering needed, but the plants should | 


be lightly shaded for a few days during the 
hottest part of the day. 

The principal objection against potted 
plants is the higher price of the plants them- 
selves, and the additional charge for express- 
age. 
layer plants is compared with the almost 
certainty of potted plants, the difference in 
the actual cost is but trifling. 


But when the percentage of loss with 


Unless the © 


PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 
It is not many years since the art of propa- 
gation was clothed in considerable mystery 


, and the knowledge of its methods were care- 


fully guarded as trade secrets. 

The progressive spirit of the age has here, 
as in other branches of applied natural sci- 
ence, changed darkness and ignorance to 
light and knowledge. Nurserymen find it 
now to their advantage to spread informa- 
tion instead of holding it secret. Mr. J. 
Jenkins, of Winona, O., whose large expe- 
rience in propagating plants entitles his 
views to special consideration, has lately 
given an interesting address before the Nur- 
serymen’s Association, from which we ex- 
tract the following : 

Most varieties of Grape-vines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Roses, and much of the shrub- 
bery supplied by nurserymen, grow readily, 
and are grown from out-door cuttings. 
Whether of trees or vines, in-door or out- 
door propagation, the operation of nature in 
the growth of the cutting is the same. The 
bud holds within its brown envelope the 
principle of life, which extends through the 
cells that have earried the cireulation, ex- 
tended the growth, and established the bud. 
After the cutting is divided, nature’s first 
effort is to form a callus with the descending 
cells that would have gone to extend and 
enlarge the roots on the mother vine. 

Now if instead of abruptly dividing the 
cane or shoot to be used as a cutting, a sys- 
tem of ringing or strangulation be followed, 
every bud may be made to produce a plant, 
with scarcely an exception. This strangu- 
lation or ringing is performed on soft or 
green wood by simply tying thread tightly 
around the point where the slip or cutting 
is to be separated, and on hard wood by a 
ring of copper or other wire drawn closely. 
This will cause an enlargement and a depo- 
sition of cambium at the point of arrest and 
make the growth of the cuttings thus pre- 
pared, when finally separated and planted, 
almost as certain as though they already had 
roots. 

One very successful experiment with out- 
door cuttings of the Grape was performed 
by allowing the canes to remain on the 
mother vines until the buds had started a 
growth of one-half inch or more and the 
leaves had begun to unfold; every eye was 
separated, the old wood placed entirely be- 


low the soil, the new growth just appearing | 


above the ground, shaded carefully, with a 
result of full eighty per cent. of vine. 

In the usual manner of preparing cuttings 
greater success follows when the cuttings 
are taken off immediately on the fall of the 
leaf before freezing, when they should im- 
mediately be packed away in moss or soil 
until time for planting in spring. 

Cuttings of Currants and Gooseberries 
taken in August and September may be im- 
mediately planted, covered with a heavy 
mulch of straw to carry them through the 
winter. 

Grape cuttings for out-door planting may 
be made with single eyes, but all the advan- 
tages of a two-bud cutting may be retained 


by simply eutting across the node with a | 


sharp knife or with shears, commencing the 
cut opposite and one-eighth of an inch or 
more below the bud and finishing one-eighth 
of an inch or more above. We find a new 
and very profitable use for vines thus grown 
in propagating Delaware, Cynthiana, Nor- 


| by grafting. 


ton’s Virginia, and other hard-wooded vines 
Roots are thrown out from 
these long single eye-buds through the eut 
surface below, while another tier of roots 
starts immediately below the bud. Above 
this upper tier of roots the vine is separated 
and planted on good ground, where it will 
make a strong two-year old the following 
season. The lower tier of roots with the 
piece of stump of the eutting is used as a 
stock and grafted with any of the varieties 
difficult to propagate. There is no fear of 
mixture or mistake from the growth of the 
stock, as it contains no buds, and as no 
sprouts start from the stock it the more 
readily and certainly unites with the scion. 


A CLEAN FERTILIZER FOR STRAWBERRIES, 

The accumulations of horse stables and 
cow stables are usually full of the seeds of 
several kinds of grass; and many times 
there will be present a sufficient number of 
the seeds of noxious weeds to cover the en- 
tire ground with young plants, after the 
seeds have germinated. Composting coarse 
manure for one or two years will not de- 
stroy half the seeds among the manure, 
unless the compost pile is allowed to gener- 
ate a degree of heat so high that the value 
of the manure will be greatly injured. 

To avoid the annoyance incident to weeds 
and grass, my own practice has been, during 
many years past, to fertilize the ground 
when Strawberry vines are growing, by the 
application and wood ashes 
spread about the plants and worked into the 
soil. The growing vines will find all the 
essential elements of fertility in these sub- 
stances, both for making strong and vigorous 
plants and for developing large and beautiful 
berries. These substances can be applied at 
any season of the year; and one may dis- 
tribute a generous sprinkling about every 
plant without fear of producing weeds or 
grass, or injuring the growth of the crop by 
too much manure. Still the better time to 
apply such fertilizers is late in autumn, so 
that all the elements of fertility in the coarse 
materials may be rendered available before 
the next growing season. 


of oil meal 


ait 


MOLES, 

Moles are by common consent considered 
a nuisance and pest in the Strawberry field, 
and various devices are constructed for their 
destruction. Yet, although moles destroy a 
few plants by undermining their roots, it is 
more than probable that they are but blessings 
in disguise, and that we would lose more 
plants from the ravages of the white-grubs 
than from the underground work of the 
moles, if we should succeed in killing the 
latter. That moles do not eat Strawberry 
plants, but grubs, admits of no doubt, and it 
is also observed that moles are mostly found 
in places where grubs are most numerous. 


| We have frequently followed the mole tracks 


under rows of dead plants and have always 
found on their roots the peculiar marks of 
the gnawing of the grubs, proving that the 
latter were already engaged in their de- 
structive work, and were only arrested in 


| their mischievous progress by the timely ar- 


rival of the mole, who after having found his 
prey, would not follow the same row on a 
fool’s errand, but would make a short cut to 
the next row, where his keen scent indicated 
another choice morsel. 
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THE HANSELL RASPBERRY. 

What a kind old lady is Dame Nature, yet 
how exacting and how arbitrary! She can 
be coaxed to do wonders, but cannot be 
driven the slightest degree. By the judi- 
cious use of fertilizers and proper cultivation 
she ean be often led to perform feats that 
would astonish Jove; yet, without fertilizers 
or without cultivation, she might utterly 
refuse to perform at all. In the production 
of new varieties of fruits, however, it would 
seem that she can hardly be either coaxed 
or driven—reserving the awarding of such 
prizes to her own free will. This is certainly 
the case in the field of Small Fruits. 

In evidence of this statement I refer to the 
efforts of Mead, Parry, Huntsman, Samuel 
Miller, and others, extending over years 
upon years, to produce superior varieties 
of berries from seeds of crosses and choice 
specimens, to say nothing of Durand, who 
has produced thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of Seedlings, many of which have been 
introduced, and of the 
whole there are but 
few to which he can 
point with pride. On 
the other hand nearly 
every popular vari- 
ety of the day is a 
chance seedling that 
has appeared in some 
unlooked for place. 
Thus it is with the 
Sharpless and Man- 
chester Strawberries, 
the Cuthbert and 
Gregg Raspberries, 
the Kittatinny and 
Snyder Blackberries ; 
and thus it is with 
the subject of our 
sketch—the Hansell. 

Whether it is that 


unknown and = un- 
heard-of millions of 
seedlings are con- 


stantly coming into 
existence in various 
parts of our land, 
and those that are 
brought forward and 
introduced possess 
such merit that, in 
their neglect, they 
persist in being wor- 
thy, until recognized and transferred to bet- 
ter surroundings, and thus prove ‘‘ the sur- 
vival of the fittest,” as advocated by Darwin, 
I would not undertake to say. I merely 
present the facts as they exist. 

The history of the Hansell is not without 
interest. Some eight years ago, it was no- 
ticed growing among weeds and Grass, by 
the side of a barn in Burlington County, 
New Jersey, a spot so unfavorable for a Rasp- 
berry, that only a variety of great inherent 
vigor could live there. Here it remained for 
two years, where, in the meantime, it was 
eaten down by a cow tied near by. By rare 
good fortune (for it was purely by chance) it 
escaped being dug up in clearing the ground 
of Elders and other ‘‘trash.” After a time, a 
branch attained sufficient age to bear fruit. 


These first few berries, in their half-buried- | 


alive position, were so fine as to attract the 
attention of the owner of the property — the 
late J, S. Hansell, a practical and eminently 


_ as is white; all in one Rose. I haves many | shrinkage, 


| 


ripening in advance of all other Raspberries, 


successful fruit grower. On being transferred 
to the field, it proved so signally fine and 
profitable, that Mr. H. set about increas- | With a Raspberry so firm and so early 
ing and planting it, as rapidly as prac- | as the Hansell, it is scarcely reasonable to 
ticable, until at the time of his death (in | expect the size of the Cuthbert and Fran- 
1881) he had ten acres of it growing, while | conia; yet the size is surprising, considering 
his successors continue to plant more. The | its many other excellences. In conclusion, 
name, which is synonymous with justice in the | I cannot refrain from repeating what a noted 
region where he formerly lived, is given the | horticulturist said of the Hansell: ‘In judg- 
seedling, as peculiarly appropriate, to com- | ing it as one would an animal, I think there 
memorate the name of a good and estimable | is no other Raspberry that will score so 
gentleman well worthy of emulation. many points.” 

The variety itself, under ordinary culture, 
may be described as follows: Canes, very 
hardy, of vigorous growth, and productive. 
Color of berry, brightest crimson. Texture, 
very firm. Size, medium to large. Quality, 
best —unsurpassed, Season, extra early, 


times tried to vind such for her, but I vinds 
him much not.” 


J.T. LOvErt. 


MARKETING GRAPES, 


The styles uf packages for shipping Grapes 
vary more than with any other fruits, from 
twenty-pound returnable boxes to small 
boxes packed in skeleton cases of all sizes 
and shapes. The three-pound box, once so 
popular, is superseded by a ten-pound bas- 
ket, particularly by the growers the 
vicinity of New York, 
who small bas- 
kets and boxes packed 
in berry crates. Of 
the crates 
are returned to the 
growers, while the 
baskets are weighed 
the 


It 
will thus be seen, that while it is unsur- 


whether black, red, yellow, or purple. 


passed in other respects, its chief value lies 
in its extreme earliness. in 


use 


course 


and sold with 
fruit. 

of the 
important 


ations 


One most 
consider- 
packing 
Grapes is to be care- 
ful not to disturb 
the bloom which adds 
materially to the 
fresh appearance and 
the market value of 
the fruit. 

The principal va- 
riety grown in the 
Hudson River region 


in 


is the Coneord, which 
here develops a per- 
fection hardly equal- 
ed elsewhere. West- 
ern N.Y. raises large 
quantities of Dela- 
and Catawba, 
Iedla 
confine themselves 
mainly to Concord. 

I desire to call the attention of growers to 
the peculiar evaporation which takes place 
in the Coneord after picking, in consequence 
of which, complaints of purchasers about 
short weight are not rare. Several experi- 
ments have been made to demonstrate this 
peculiarity; yet I trust that other growers 
will be induced to test this more accurately 
this season, and report the results in the 
AMERICAN GARDEN, for the good of all. 

Mr. Rogers states that Grapes picked on a 
warm, dry day, will, when placed in water, 
gain twelve per cent. in weight. Grapes cut 
immediately after a rain or heavy dew, then 
packed in boxes and kept in a dry room, will 
lose from five to ten per cent. And again, 
Grapes eut on a clear day, after a night 
without rain or dew, packed tightly and 
placed in a damp cellar, will increase ten 
per cent in weight. Consequently, in pack- 
ing, due allowance should be made for 
C. W. IDELL, 


ware 


while growers 


THE HANSELL RASPBERRY. 


However, the Hansell may have its faults, 
—else it would be the first fruit ever found 
without them—but I can truthfully state 
that they remain yet to be developed. Iam 
aware that, as it is but natural for a lover to 
be blind to the faults of his sweetheart, or 
for a mother not to detect the short-comings 
of her child, so may the originator of a new 
fruit overlook the defects of his favorite, or 
try to explain them away. Nevertheless the 
public demands too much. It expects to 
find a fruit that shall be perfect in every 
respect, and, consequently, the originator,— 
arguing, that if he is to deal with the public, 
he must please the public —claims unquali- 
fied perfection for his seedling. As 
illustration of this perplexing situation, I 
refer to the German Florist who said: ‘“T 
am so droubled mit de lady vot comes to 
puy my Rose. She wants de Rose as is | 
fragrant, as is hardy, as is ever-blooming, 


an 


5 


arden, 


SUNFLOWERS. 


They blossom brightly, straight and tall, 
Against the mossy garden wall, 
Beneath the poplar trees ; 
The sunbeams kiss each golden face, 
Their green leaves wave with airy grace 
In fresh September’s breeze. 


On one fair dise of gold and brown 
A purple butterfly lights down; 
A sister blossom yields 
Her honey store, content to be 
A late provider for the bee, 
Flown here from clover fields. 


Each dawning day, when climbs the sun, 

And steadfast, till his course is run, 
These royal blossoms raise 

Their grand, wide-opened, golden eyes, 

To watch his journey through the skies, 
Undaunted by his blaze: 


The butterfly may sleep or soar, 

The bees may steal their honey store, 
But still the flowers gaze on, 

With burning looks of changeless love, 

Toward the day-God, high above, 
Until the day is gone. 


Fair maid beside the garden wall, 

Thy lithe form copies, straight and tall, 
The Sunflower’s stately grace; 

The golden tresses of thy hair, 

Like Sunflower rays, do weave a fair 
Bright halo round thy face; 


And through their shadows, looking down, 
We find thine eyes of softest brown, 
Like Sunflower centers are ; 
We watch thee standing in the bloom, 
The God-given Sunflower of our home, 
Yet meek as evening’s star! 


Ah, watching thus, high thoughts arise, 
Deep thoughts, that fill our time-worn eyes 
With fearful, hopeful tears. 
God give thee sunshine on thy way! 
God crown thy happy summer day 
With peaceful autumn years ! 


In due time, coming on thy breast 
Love’s purple butterfly may rest, 
And nestle close to thee; 
And ere thy summer time is o’er, 
Thy sweetness may yield honey store 
For life’s brown working bee. 
But evermore, though love should come 
And fold his pinions in thine home, 
Lift thy calm gaze above; 
Mark thou the Sunflower’s constant eye, 
And follow through life’s changing sky 
The sun of faith and love. 
Ladies’ Treasury. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


A good Flower-Garden should now be in 
its greatest glory, combining with the brill- 
ianey and fragrance of its flowers the fullest 
Cooler 
days and damper atmosphere produce an 


richness and profusion of foliage. 


enjoyable contrast with the torrid days of 
the preceding months, causing a state of 
sweet repose during which we are apt to 
forget to make preparations for the future. 
Yet there is much important work to be done 
now. 

Seeds of Perennials and Biennials, if sown 
now will flower next summer, while if sow- 
ing is deferred till spring, they will not 
bloom another 
Chinese Pinks, Sweet William, Aquilegias, 


before year. 
Delphiniums, Campanulas, and many other 
hardy kinds may be sown in beds out of 
doors. A somewhat sheltered position, fac- 
ing to the south, and where water cannot 
stand at any time, should be chosen. After 


Hollyhocks, | 
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making the soil rich, light, and deep, the 
seeds are sown in narrow drills, and require 
no care until winter, except an occasional 
watering if the season should be very dry. 
When cold weather sets in the bed should be 
lightly covered with leaves and evergreen 
branches. Early in spring the covering is to 
be removed and the plants are transplanted 
to the beds where they are intended to 
bloom. 
treated in the same way, producing much 
earlier bloom than could be obtained other- 
wise. 


SCARLET CLEMATIS, 
(Clematis coccinea.) 

This magnificent climber, an excellent 
colored plate of which is presented to our 
subscribers with this number, is acknowl- 
edged as one of the most brilliant gems of 
the Clematis genus. The plant is a native of 
our South-western States, and has caused 
considerable controversy among botanists, 
who have in turn named it C. Pitcheri, C. 
Viorna var. coccinea, C. Texensis, and C., 
coccinea, under which latter name it is now 
generally recognized. 

The plant is perfectly hardy in this lati- 
tude. Being herbaceous, it dies down every 
winter, and in spring throws up eight to 
twelve vines to a height of eight to ten feet. 
Early in July, and continuing till frost ap- 
pears, its one to one and one-half inch long, 
bell-shaped flowers, of the most intense 
coral scarlet, shine as if polished. They are 
produced from the axil of each leaf, on 
strong, wiry peduncles, three to four inches 
long, standing out boldly from the foliage. 
The leaves are of a rich, deep, glossy green, 
deeply lobed, and of firm texture. The 
foliage and entire habit of the plant is ele- 
gant, bright, and attractive,—indeed, even 
without flowers it would be a valtiable ad- 
dition to a garden. 


Its cultivation is of the 
easiest kind, as it thrives in any moder- 
ately rich soil, and in any situation where it 
gets the benefit of a few hours of sunshine a 
day. Another great point in its favor is 
that it is not subject to insect depredations, 
which prove so disastrous to many other 
climbers. From all that we have seen and 
heard of this novelty, we consider it a most 
valuable acquisition, and we have therefore 
placed it on our Premium List for the com- 
ing year. 


PANSIES, 


One of our most beautiful flowers is the 
Pansy. It 
ought to be in every garden. If I could 
have but one flower, I think I would make 
this my choice for the border. Most flow- 
ers will not do well in shady places, but 
I have always succeeded in growing fine 
Pansies in such locations. ; 

Some years ago a German friend of mine, 
who grew vegetables for market, brought me 
one day a bouquet of the most beautiful 
Pansies I ever saw. They were wonderful 
for size and variety of color. Some were 
really black when looked at out of the sun- 
shine; others were purple, with most brill- 
iant markings of yellow and brown; others 
were a soft, bright blue, and the loveliest 
ones of all were a pale primrose yellow, that 
shaded into white on the edge of the petals. 
Thad tried my hand at Pansy growing, and 
congratulated myself on having fair success, 


It well deserves its popularity. 


Many of the hardy Annuals may be 


pare with those from my German friend. I 
asked him the secret of his success. ‘‘ Come 
see how I grow them,” he said. And I went. 

His Pansies grew on the north side of the 
house, and had only the early morning sun- 
shine. The soil was quite sandy, and con- 
sequently light and mellow. He told me 
that he sowed seed for next year’s flowers in 
July or August, and September, and never 
kept this year’s blossoming plants over, as 
most persons do. The vitality of a plant is 
exhausted by one season’s bloom, and young 
plants are what, should be depended on. If 
these are started late in summer they are 
strong enough to winter well, and early in 
spring they will begin to bloom, and can be 
relied on, with proper management, to give 
a constant succession of flowers through the 
season. Old plants will give a few flowers, 
but never as large and healthy ones as young 
plants will. My friend told me that he used 
in his Pansy-beds well-rotted manure from 
the cow stable. Thishe worked info the soil 
thoroughly. He kept the ground mellow, and 
free from weeds, and, in dry seasons, he 
took care to see that the plants did not suffer 
from lack of water. He put leaves about the 
young plants as a protection in winter, and 
these leaves he worked in about them in 
spring, thus making their winter covering 
afford them food during the blooming season. 
They seem to be very fond of leaf-mold, and 
if I could obtain it in sufficient quantities I 
would prefer it to any other manure. 

One reason why so many fail in grow- 
ing these flowers well is, because they select 
shady locations for them where there is not 
a sufficient circulation of air. In these close, 
damp places the plants mildew, or make an 
unhealthy growth, which is sure to fail in 
bloom. They like shade, but they must 
have plenty of fresh air. I have followed 
his advice since then, and I have been 
gratified by his compliments regarding my 
success. 

Save seed from only the best strains, and 
sow each variety by itself. They will not 
always be like the flowers from which your 
seed was obtained, but they will be beautiful 
enough to satisfy any one who loves brilliant 
colors, and mine have never ‘ sported ” very 
If the soil is too rich there will not 
be as generous a crop of flowers as will be 
the case where the soil is moderately so. 

EsBeN E, REXFORD. 


much. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 


At one time, and that very recently, no 
one ventured to have such a thing as a 
single Dahlia in his garden. In raising 
seedlings of the double type all the single 
forms, good or bad, were looked upon as 
little better than weeds. Yet this change of 
opinion in favor of these handsome plants 
has been so great that the original species 
have been re-introduced from Mexico, and 
are now largely propagated and hybridized, 
great care being taken to exclude every 
type showing a tendency to double flowers. 

This revival of original forms, says Gar- 
dening Illustrated,— which gives the following 
directions, and from which the aceompany- 
ing life-like illustration is reproduced,—is a 
healthy sign, and means that the hard lines 
which guided specialists in flower culture, 
and through them the public, are being 
broken down. It is well it is so, in this case 


but I had never raised any that would com- , at least, for these single Dahlias are bold and 


handsome flowers. We enjoy a fine double 
Dahlia as well as any flower, but these single 
Dahlias are so distinct that they add a new 
charm to our gardens, and they are also very 
graceful in form, particularly some of the 
smaller species. 


VARIETIES. 


As to these, there is no doubt that the 
majority have had their origin in D. varia- 
bilis, one of the first introduced species from 
Mexico. 


innumerable double-flowered kinds. 
glabrata and D. coccinea are two original 
species. Lutea and Paragon are forms of D. 
variabilis. The last is a lovely kind, the 
rich maroon tint of the blossoms being over- 
laid with a velvety luster. 
color, too, of lutea is extremely desirable, 
and forms a fine contrast to that of the 
others. D. glabrata, known as D, Merki and 
D. Decaisneana, is of spreading growth, 


attaining about three feet in height and | 


extremely floriferous, thus making a pretty 


The clear yellow | 


D. | 


From it have been derived the | 


| They are useful for a variety of positions in 


| procumbent stems and white flowers about 
_ two inches across. 
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| 
border flower, as well as being useful for | seedlings, which largely reproduce the feat- 
cutting purposes. Other kinds in cultivation 
are D. Cervantesi, with crimson flowers and 
similar in growth to coccinea; D. scapigera, 
a slender kind, about two feet high, with 


ures of the parents, are easily raised; of 
course, named kinds cannot be expected to 
Still the 
raising of any large number of these entails 


have any lengthened popularity. 


considerable trouble, and as good kinds are 
easily kept and propagated, they have a 
better chance of longevity than the named 


Other very good kinds 
are D. alba; Yellow Gem; Pink Beauty ; 
Morning Star; White Queen. 


varieties of many other plants. 

Single Dahlias may be grown well in large 
CULTURE. Rae ; eS 
pots for greenhouse and conservatory deco- 


ration. It is not at all necessary that they 


The easy culture of these plants, and the 


7h 


GROUP OF SINGLE DAHLIAS. 


freedom with which they grow in fresh, rich | 
soil make them all the more valuable. 


should be largely employed for such purposes 
during the summer, but from the end of 
September, when white frosts may be looked 
the garden. 


They, by themselves, make fine | for, on to Christmas, they would prove most 


masses or groups, and may also be associated | valuable. Single Dahlias, growing in con- 
with fine-leaved plants, such as Cannas. junction with naturally-grown Chrysan- 
| For the mixed border they are very handy, | themums, would be indeed pleasing and 


Late struck 


cuttings, kept restricted in pots through the 


and the flowers being useful in a cut state, 
the plants may, in large places, require to be 
specially grown in nursery beds for that 
purpose. 

The single Dahlia seeds with freedom, and 


something to rejoice over. 
summer, and shifted into ten-inch pots at 
the end of August, should make capital 
plants for late autumn blooming. 
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ORNAMENTAL CLIMBING VINES. 


Climbers or Creepers should pertain to 
every home. 
place, however small and humble, but a 
climbing vine should twine about and soften 


its main angles and projections. In view of 


There should be no dwelling- | 
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plants more thoroughly successful and effect- | 


ive in sterile shady spots, such as you see in 
this garden we are looking at, where, in a 
neglected corner, behind an arbor, the ever- 
green Honeysuckle, Lonicera sinensis, has 
heaped up, where the hardiest grass would 


fail, graceful masses of foliage under the | 


dense shade of a large Norway Spruce. 
several white, variegated, yellow, and pink 


The | 


| colors of the different varieties of Honey- | 
suckles in turn, bloom all summer, and min- | 


this important consideration, let us examine | 


briefly the manner in which such vines are 
used in a good instance of a well-adorned 
country home. 

We will first enter our lawn or garden- 
spot in June, as the month during which 
more varieties of Climbers can be seen in 
bloom than at any other time. 

To-day our attention is drawn to a lovely 
Wistaria twining along just under the eaves 
of the porch or piazza. This is the true way 
to train a Wistaria. Let it run away up in 
the eaves, and don’t encourage side-shoots 
below much during any part of the season. 
It may take several years to get your Wis- 
taria started, but do not despair at the delay, 
because when it does once start it will grow 
very rapidly. The Wistaria should be always 
trained, as we see it here, on a wire beneath 


gle well with other Climbers. 


Here you see a Virginia Creeper has been | 


used with the Honeysuckles. With what 
strong effect the rich and vigorous leaves of 


this Ampelopsis pile one upon another, like | 


overlapping shingles of green. No vine 


grows into a mass more rapidly than this 


| one, nor: covers more effectively a wall, a 


stump, or even a heap of stones. On a wall 


or trellis it should, as well as the Honey- | 


suckles, be pruned back severely in early 


| spring, so as to evenly distribute the foliage. 


On an open piazza it may be trained along 


| the eaves like the Wistaria, and made to 
produce, in a year or two, lovely trailing | 


the edge of the porch roof, so as to fringe | 


the whole length with its pendent clusters 
of exquisite flowers. 
or white Wistarias, and larger and smaller 
clusters, according as you may select one or 
other of the different varieties received from 
China and Japan, and the season may be 
further prolonged by using the late blooming 
American species, WW. magnifica. 

In looking about the well-planted door- 
yard before us, we do not expect to be able 
to consider all the attractive varieties rep- 
resented; but Roses and Honeysuckles, it 
would be at once allowed, must be treated 


with attention. Examine the arrangement 


You can have purple 


garlands of foliage, which, swaying in the 
breeze, and adorned with black berries and 
autumn tints of crimson, are very attractive. 

The Trumpet Creeper, Tecoma radicans, 
erimson, and grandiflora, orange-colored, 
growing in this garden over an old stump, 
make valuable features in their full bloom 
in August. Their habit of growth is some- 
what coarse and untractable, which unfits 
them for training on walls and arrangements 
of wire. Then there are the modest but 
charming Akebia quinata, with its neat, curi- 
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ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 

The effect of large flowers is generally 
spoiled by an intermixture of little, tiny 
flowers of other kinds. A bunch of Gladi- 
olus, for instance, loosely arranged, cannot 
be improved by additional flowers, or by an 
attempt to tone down its blaze of color with 
leaves of other plants. 

However, it becomes often desirable to 
group together a number of different flowers, 
so as to be as compact as possible, and still 
produce an artistic effect —that is, to make a 
bouquet. To some persons bouquet-making 
comes so natural that their artistic taste 
affords them a better guide than any rules 
that can be laid down; but to those less 


fortunate the following directions, given in 


_ ously-shaped dark green foliage, and the | 
| Place these on the other side of the white. 


bold, broad leaves of the Dutchman’s Pipe, 
Aristolochia Sipho. 

But most exquisite of all are these charm- 
ing Clematises, trained here on a wall of 


lattice-work. All summer, one or other of 


of the wires on which most of the vines are | 


trained. 
necessary to have an arrangement of wires 
for your vines to run on, if you desire to 
avoid endless bother when you undertake to 
paint your house and train your Climbers in 
any satisfactory manner. In this case, you 
will notice the wires are nailed across the 
angles formed by the columns and roofs of 
the porch, forming a kind of gothic arch or 
window, through which one looks from the 
house. The Climbing Roses used are Balti- 
more Belle, white, and Queen of the Prairies, 
blush color, and when you have these two 
kinds you have the best of Climbing Roses. 
Both of these varieties climb readily and 
vigorously to the roof, and bear an abun- 
dance of flowers. Their weak point is their 
foliage, which suffers from insects, like the 
foliage of all Roses except Rosa rugosa. 

Climbing Roses need sharp and persistent 
pruning every spring, and some guiding 
through the summer, to spread their foliage 
equally and develop abundant bloom. 

On the whole, I think Honeysuckles are 
more satisfactory as Climbers than Roses, 
most satisfactory, perhaps, of all climbers. 
They are so hardy, close-growing, and per- 
sistent in retaining their foliage into very 
winter; and then no other climber ean sur- 
pass them in sweetness of odor and ability 
to thrive under the most adverse conditions 
of soil and climate. 


It is, you remember, absolutely | 


them is in bloom, and if the June flowering 
ones, especially Jackmanni, are pruned just 
after they flower immediately at the base of 
the faded flower cluster, another season of 
bloom can be secured in early autumn. No 
other class of plants can be used so effect- 
ively for various purposes. They may be 
twined on poles, used for covering trellises, 
forming beautiful and excellent screens, or 
may be trained low to cover beds in lawns. 
The new C. coccinea, which is just being in- 
troduced, is a most .ttractive species. 

We have said nothing of the time-honored 
English Ivy, because Ivies do not thrive well 


on the walls in America north of Washing- | 


ton, D. C., or perhaps Norfolk, Va. By a 
little protection, however, in even northern 


the London Garden, may be of value : 

Take first a mass of white, it may be a 
truss of white Geranium, a double-white 
Stock, or a Clematis—or, for a small bou- 
quet, a bunch of the small double Pyre- 
thrum; then searlet, which, to an artist, 
means orange, as, for instance, a double 
searlet Geranium, Tom Thumb Nasturtium, 
or any brilliant orange, though that color is 
not so abundant as it ought to be. Put any 
of these next the white, on one side of it; 
then take red, a bright rose—and the 
brighter the red the nearer it should be to 
the white, so that other duller reds may be 
beyond it. By red is meant all colors of 
erimson; but red is the true designation. 


Some very dark, almost black, flower may 
be also brought near the white, but only a 
very little of that color; and beyond the 
searlet a very little bit of blue, such as that 
of an Emperor William Pansy or a little 
sprig of Lobelia. Beyond the red have pur- 
ple and yellow brought together, and on the 
other side Picotees, which, although rich in 
color, are not prominent, though any flow- 
ers that have broken colors will do. Beyond 
these again bring in blue in some mass, and 
your taller flowers, as Pentstemons (the blue 
kind makes an admirable background), dark- 


_ colored Fuchsias, some flowers, or leaves of 


a brownish hue, should interpose beyond the 
blue, and the last to introduce should be the 


| Maiden-hair Fern, which certainly makes at 


New England, Ivies can be used in the form | 


of carpets or beds over the ground, and very 
charming they are, used in this manner. 

To secure a really good climber with root- 
lets that cling closely to brick and stone walls, 
pelopsis Veitchii or tricuspidata. Except that 
need yield in no way when compared with 


the best of Ivies. The sheen and richness 


of its green, the decorative forms of its 


leaves, and the perfect way in which they 


| lap over each other and cling to brick, stone, 


They are also equally | 


admirable as Creepers, and you will find no | 


and woodwork, makes its value unique. 
Most of the climbers mentioned in these 
brief remarks may be planted with perfect 
safety in autumn, as well as in spring. 
S. Parsons, JR. 


a little. 


all times a very pretty background. 

Make this bouquet up in your hand, and 
avoid too much formality, as the colors will 
generally arrange themselves with sufficient 
effect and force, though they may intermix 
A bouquet has generally one view, 
in which ease it should slope gently up- 
ward; then the white should come near the 


| bottom. If it is to be seen all round, the 
we must turn to the so-called Japan Ivy, Am- | 


white should be in the center, with the 


above arrangement of colors in masses 
| it is not evergreen, this charming Climber | 


round the white. When your bouquet is 
large enough, tie it round in the middle of 
the stems, cut them off evenly, and drop it 
in a vase of water. 

Two principles may be followed in making 
up a bouquet—one, harmony and contrast 
of color; the other, force of light and shade. 
Whichever is chosen to begin with, pure 
white is absolutely necessary; even if only 
composed of a single white flower, it should 


| be the largest mass of the whole. 
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A RUSTIC FERN-TRAY, ure of loam, sand, and a small portion of the roots be slightly disturbed ; and as our 

Few objects contribute more to the-adorn- | decayed manure may be used. | native species grow mostly in clumps, they 

ment and home-like appearance of rooms In digging up the plants, small specimens | can be readily lifted entire and carried some 
than live plants, and of these none are | are to be preferred, as with these the roots | distance without injury. 

more graceful and delicate than Ferns. are less liable to be injured, as is almost | Ferns require considerable moisture and 


Planted in window-boxes—with here and | unavoidable with large ones. A damp or | little sun, but should not be entirely ex- 
there interspersed a little plant of the Par- | cloudy day should be chosen, and the roots | eluded from it. 
tridge-berry, Mitchella repens, whose red fruit | covered with soil at once. When planted in Having carefully planted the box, place it 
enlivens the whole by its brilliant color, | the box, all decayed matter should be re- | out-of-doors, in a shady situation, until 
and, where it can be obtained, the Trailing | moved, and the roots placed in their natural | severe frost sets in, when it should be taken 
Arbutus or May-flower, Epigea repens, which | position; fine soil should be drawn around | into the house and located in a bay-window 
makes the air so fragrant with its pretty, | them, firmly pressed, and covered but little | or cool plant-room. 
pale pink blossoms in early spring—Ferns | deeper than the plant stood in the woods. The chief cause of non-success with plants 
lend an incomparable charm to a home. | When all are planted, give a good watering | in rooms are the extreme dryness of the at- 
Pyrola Chimaphilla, Spiranthes, Orchis spect- | with a fine rose, and apply no more water | mosphere and the noxious gases which eseape 


abilis, and many other small wild flowers, are | till the soil becomes dry. from stoves and heaters. These obstacles 
very handsome, and would grow well in such Our woods abound with many fine Ferns, | may be partly overcome in a bay-window, 


a box. Some of the larger mosses also, when | well adapted to house culture. Of the ever- | protected by curtains, or a small room de- 
laid on the top of the soil, produce a pleasing | green species, Polypodium vulgare and Aspi- | voted to plants exclusively. To protect the 
effect, and add to the well-being of the | diwm acrostichoides are the most desirable; | Ferns from the dust arising in sweeping, 
plants. then there are the delicate. Maiden-hair, which is especially injurious to plants, a 

An ordinary window-box will do admirably | Adiantum pedatum, and the Bladder Fern, | light, cheap wire frame may be constructed, 


A RUSTIC FERN-TRAY. 


for the purpose; or, where one is not at hand, | Cystopteris fragilis, the Sensitive Fern, Ono- | to stand over the box, which should be 
a very neat and inexpensive tray can be made | clea sensibilis, and many excellent kinds of | covered with a cloth or newspaper when the 
of boards, and covered with the bark of trees | Aspidiwn, Asplenium, Woodsia, Dicksonia, | room is being swept, and when the doors 
or split branches, as shown in the accom- | and Botrychiwn. and windows are open during freezing 
panying illustration. The box can be of If you are in a locality where the Hart- | weather. 

any size, most convenient to fit the recess | ford or Climbing Fern, Lygodiwm palmatun, The box should be so arranged that it may 
of a window. Three feet by fifteen inches, | grows, do not neglect to secure a few | occasionally, during mild weather, be taken 
and eight inches deep, are good dimensions. | plants. Though rare, it is found in many | out-of-doors, and the plants washed off with 
The box should be lined with sheet lead, | places throughout New England, and is one | water sprayed through a fine rose. This will 
zine, or tin, painted; at one end a small | of our most graceful species; from a run- | remove the dust from the leaves, and prove 


pipe, of about two inches in length, should | ning root-stock it sends up slender, twining | exceedingly beneficial to the general condi- 


be firmly soldered into the lining. This | stems, with smooth, delicate, palmate leaves, | tion of the plants. C. R. HEXAMER. 
may be stopped by an ordinary bottle-cork, | being at once suggestive of a miniature Ivy. ee 

or, what is better, have a small tap or stop- Camptosorusrhizophyllus, the Walking Fern, 

cock attached, to draw off the superfluous | is quite an oddity, and grows in tufts among == Hyacinths, to bloom about Christmas or 
water. shady rocks; the leaves, or fronds, are sim- | New Year, should be potted now, in rich, 


The bottom of the tray should be covered, | ple, with a heart-shaped or hastate base, light soil. The pots should be placed in a 
to a depth of an inch or an inch and a half, | and gradually taper into a slender runner, | dark, cool cellar, covered with four to five 
with coarse gravel or pieces of broken | which strikes root at the end and forms a | inches of sand or light soil, and kept moder- 


flower-pots, to effect perfect drainage. The | new plant. ately dry. When the pots become well 
remaining space is then filled with dark soil September is an excellent time to trans- | filled with roots, they may be brought to a 


from the woods, such as is found among | plant our native Ferns; their fronds, being light, cool room, increasing the temperature 
rocks, Where this is not obtainable, a mixt- | nearly mature, are less likely to wilt, should | gradually and giving plenty of water, 
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COCOA AND CHOCOLATE, 


Probably few of our readers, while drink- 
ing these favorite beverages, have ever 
thought to ask how the plant producing 
them grows. 
part of the industry, not only of the great 
Amazonian valley, but of other portions of 
tropical South America. 

The Cocoa (Theobroma cacao) —the name 
signifying ‘‘food of the gods” —is a small 


Yet its culture forms a large 


tree, or rather large bush, seldom ex- 
ceeding fifteen feet in height, although 
we have seen very old trees which were 
thirty feet high. It has large, 
taper-pointed leaves, which, 
young, are rosy and very beautiful. 
flowers 
and are borne in clusters on the trunk 
and larger branches. The fruit, of which 
an illustration, is about twelve 
however, greatly 


oblong, 
when 

The 
are small, fragrant, yellowish, 
es. 
we give 
inches long, varying, 
in size, and about five broad; it is oblong, 
blunt, and is marked with ten elevated ribs 
running lengthways, and is, when ripe, of a 
bright orange-yellow, with a hard shell. Al- 
though authorities state that the fruit con- 
tains from fifty to one hundred seeds, we 
have never been able to find one containing 
fifty; the average is from thirty to forty- 
five. These seeds are imbedded in a white, 
semi-acid pulp, and in size and shape some- 
it 
seeds that the Cocoa and Chocolate of com- 


what resemble almonds ; is from these 
merce are prepared. 

The fruit is, when ripe, gathered by hand, 
and broken transversely by a large knife ; 
the mass of pulp and seed is taken out, and 
a day to slightly ferment, or 


” 


is either left for 


is at once put into a ‘‘ Tipici” and pressed 


almost dry; it is then dried for from one to 
three days in the sun, and is then ready for 
market. A ‘ Tipici” is a tube of wicker- 
work, about eight feet long, with a diameter 
of about ten inches; the top is open, and at | 
each end there is a loop; the tube is filled | 
with any substance to be pressed, hung upon | 
a peg or branch by the 

while 


upper loop, a 


lever, upon which a 


woman sits, is inserted 
in the lower loop, the 


| down into a 


_ A superior white vinegar is also prepared 


from the Cocoa. The juice is also boiled 
sauce which in color and taste 
much resembles Shaker apple-sauce ; and 


/a most delicious amber-colored jelly, far 
| superior to guava jelly, is made from the 


wine, from which also a strong and very 
high-flavored brandy is distilled. The husks 


contain a large amount of potash, and are | 


burned to yield a lye which is used in 


making soap. Great quantities of the Cocoa | 


fruit are annually destroyed by monkeys 
and parrots, which are very fond of the seed. 

When first planted, lines of Plantains or 
Bananas are set out alternately with the 


COCOA FRUIT, 


rows of young Cocoa plants, to protect them 
from the sun; these bear fruit in about nine 
months, and are cut away as soon as the 
Cocoa plants attain some size. One who 
has not seen cannot imagine the deep gloom 
of a Cocoa-plantation. The rows of trees 
are planted so close that the branches inter- 
lace overhead, and the broad, dense foliage 
makes it almost dark even at noon-day. The 
ground is thickly carpeted with the long, 
dead leaves, among which is a favorite haunt 
of one of the most poisonous of Brazilian 


_ snakes, the jararaca, and no grass or plants 


of any kind are to be seen. 

The natives, however, 
it is very seldom that one is bitten; indeed, 
in three years we never knew of a case. 
When, however, the Cocoa is ripe, the effect 
in the cocoal is very beautiful; the large, 


all go barefoot, and | 


bright, orange-colored fruit hangs thickly on | 


the trunks or from the large branches over- 


| head, parrots enliven the scene by their con- 


stant chatter, and the bright blue, red, and 
black butterflies (Morphos or. Heliconias) 
are by no means uncommon. One weary of 


ee 


| places. 


tube contracts, and the 
juice runs out through 


THE AQUARIUM. 


The various pets nursed and cared for in 
Aquariums are of a rather peculiar kind, but 
certainly not less interesting than those that 
move on the dry ground or fly in the air; 
and a more charming and attractive parlor 
ornament can hardly be imagined than a 
properly kept Aquarium. It affords an inex- 
haustible source for study and intelligent 
amusement during the winter months, when 
lawns and flower-beds are hidden under 
ice and snow, while it suffuses an air of 
intelligence and refinement throughout 
the entire house. 

When once properly started, it re- 
quires but little further care and atten- 
tion. It is a mistake to suppose that it 
is necessary to change the water fre- 
quently. The contrary is true, as fishes 
cannot thrive when subjected to fre- 
quent changes of water. In an Aqua- 
rium, as well as in lakes and ponds, the 
water is kept pure by the action of the 
plants growing beneath the surface. Plants 
absorb carbonic acid, of which they retain 
the carbon and throw off the oxygen, while 
animals take up oxygen and exhale carbonic 
acid, thus completing a continual circuit. By 
this reciprocal interchange, both animals and 
plants may remain in perfect health, even in 
a comparatively small space. 

Nearly all plants found growing under 
water are suitable for a tank; yet they 
should be sought in slow flowing streams 
and ponds rather than in rapid running 
brooks. None but soft spring or rain water 
should be used for fillmg. Well water is gen- 
erally too hard. 

In fitting up an Aquarium, first get a suffi- 
cient quantity of clean pebbles and sand to 
fill the tank to the depth of about three 
inches. A few larger stones arranged so as 
to form caves and grottoes produce a pleas- 
ing effect, and most fishes love such hiding- 
A tank of ten by eighteen inches 
will support about twenty fish. These should 
be nearly of a size, and 
not more than three or 
four inches long. Liz- 
ards, Eels, Tadpoles, 
several species of beau- 
tiful water Snails, and 
some kinds of bivalves, 


the interstices. 


which are valuable as 


The juice 
from the ‘“ Tipici’ 


running 


? is 


scavengers, should not 


‘as ensee 


be omitted. 


ealled ‘‘ Vinho da Ca- 


The tank should stand 


cao,” or ‘* Wine of Co- 


and is a most re- 


near a window or sky- 


Goa,” 


freshing and delicious 


light, but not in direct 


sunlight for any length 


drink ; is slightly 


it 


acid, and 


possesses flavor es- 


aromatic, 
a 


pecially its own. Un- 
fortunately, it soon fer- 
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of. time. If the glass 
becomes coated with 
conferve, or slime, it 
can easily be cleaned 
with a sponge fastened 


ments, and can be pre- 


to a stick. 


served in its freshness 
for only a single day ; 
by boiling, however, fermentation is checked, 
but all the delicate aroma of the wine is 
lost. It is almost worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic to drink the of cocoa 
in its freshness. This drink is very healthy, 
“an consume an immense quantity. 


wine 


and one 


AQUARIUM. 


the turmoil of civilized life would find rest 
and quiet, with so much to enjoy, if he were 
a lover of the beautiful in nature, that the 
days would seem all too short, by spending 
a winter upon a Cocoa-plantation. 

E. 5. Rano, JR. 
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The whole secret of 

success of an Aquari- 

um consists in the exactness with which we 

imitate nature. The plants and animals 

should be so selected and disposed that they 

become mutually self-supporting and flourish 

as well as in their native locality, forming 
a little world of their own. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Montreal Horticultural Society and Fruit- 
Growers’ Association of the Province of Que- 
bec.— List of Premiums, open to the Province of 


Quebec. Exhibition to be held in Montreal, in 
September. Date not stated. 


Horticultural Reports.—By the kindness of 
Mr. M. Crawford, of Ohio, we have received re- 
ports of the summer meetings of the Portage 
County, Summit County, and Stark County, Hor- 
ticultural Societies. All three contain interesting 
information, and show a lively interest among 
the members of these societies, well worthy of 
emulation. 


New York State Agricultural Society, Bul- 
letin No. 5.—Giving the replies to a circular 
issued July 22d. The Hay crop throughout the 
State is reported much better than last year. 
Potatoes and Corn are suffering severely for want 
of rain. Fruits, Apples especially, are in many 
sections an entire failure. 

Tenth Cincinnati Yudustrial Exposition.— 
National Exhibition of Art and Industry. Opens 
September 6th, closes October 7th. Prospectus 
and classification of the articles to be exhibited. 
These exhibitions have become larger and more 
successful with every year, so that they are now 
second to no similar exhibition in the country. 


Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society and 
Pittsburg Exposition Society.—List of Prem- 
ijums of the combined Exhibitions to be held at 
Pittsburg, September 7th to 20th. This promises 
to be a grand exhibition. Forty-one thousand 
dollars are offered as prizes in the various 
classes. 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture.—Quar- 
terly Report for the quarter ending June 30th, con- 
taining special papers on Education for Farmers, 
the holding of Farmers’ Institutes, Practical 
Botany, Fish Culture, and the raising and man- 
agement of Sheep in North-western Kansas, to- 
gether with reports as to condition and yield of 
crops, condition of fruits, farm animals, meteoro- 
logical data, public lands, ete. 

South Australia Report, on the progress 
and condition of the Botanic Garden and Govern- 
ment Plantations, by Director Dr. R.Schomburgk. 
This highly interesting pamphlet contains the 
results of a great number of experiments with 
most of the new plants introduced from Europe 
and America. Special attention was given to 
Wheat, Fodder-Plants, and Grasses, Medical 
Plants, Flower-farming, ete. The large and well- 
stocked Plant-houses are noted, as well as the 
additions to the Museums, Herbarium, Library, 
and Zodlogical Garden. 

It seems surprising that so much can be accom- 
plished in a climate of such wide extremes. 
Severe frosts during June and July had a most 
disastrous effect upon the tropical and sub-trop- 
ical trees in the garden. During six months only 
two and a half inches of rain fell. January set in 
very hot, the heat rising considerably, and reach- 
ing its culminating point on the 18th; the maxi- 
mum temperature, registered at 3 P.M., was one 
hundred and twelve degrees in the shade and one 
hundred and eighty degrees in the sun, the latter 
being, without exception, the highest hitherto 
recorded. The highest temperature before reg- 
istered in the sun was on the 20th of January, 
1879, when it rose to one hundred and thirteen 
degrees in the shade and one hundred and 
seventy-two in the sun. As the boiling-point is 
two hundred and twelve degrees, it will be seen 
that the heat in the sun, on the 18th of January, 
was within thirty-two degrees of that tempera- 
ture. ° 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. G Burrow, Fishkill, N. Y.— Descriptive 
Price List of Small Fruits. Primo Strawberry 
and Jefferson Grape specialties. 


Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Abridged catalogue of select 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape-vines, Small 
Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, ete. 


George S. Josselyn, 'redonia, N. Y.— Descrip- 
tive circular, with large plate of the celebrated 
Fay’s Prolific Currant. Also, Small Fruits in 
great variety. 
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Mapes’ Complete Manure —‘“ A” Brand.— A 
great number of reports from farmers in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York, all speaking 
of the great value of this fertilizer for Fall Crops. 


Wm. Parry, Parry, N. J.—Kieffer’s Hybrid 
Pear. A descriptive circular, with price list, of 
this peculiar variety, a descendant of the Chinese 
Sand Pear, which is claimed to be free from 
blight. 

E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.— 
Catalogue of Small Fruits and Grape-vines for 
the summer and fall, 1882. A handsome and care- 
fully prepared catalogue of all the best varieties, 
giving clear descriptions and practical directions 
for cultivation. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lily Culture.—Irs. 7. A., Pittsfield, Mass.—The 
AMERICAN GARDEN of October, 1881, contains an 
excellent article on Lilies, with practical and 
concise directions for their cultivation. If a 
more elaborate work is wanted, we would recom- 
mend E. 8S. Rand’s Bulbs. 


Guinea Fowls.—Iirs. J. B., Cambridge, Md.— 
Guineas are strictly monogamous, and must 
therefore be kept paired off. They are good 
layers, but poor setters, and the eggs should be 
set under an ordinary hen. The young birds 
must be kept from dampness and cold, and be 
well cared for generally. ; 

Plant tor Name.—L. A. W., New Madrid, Mo.— 
Tradescantia Virginica is the name of the beauti- 
ful blue flower, popularly called Spiderwort. It 
grows wild in moist woods throughout the Middle 
and Southern States, and is often found cultivated 
in old gardens. The flowers are normally bright 
blue, but vary sometimes to purple and white. 


Rabbits.— C. N. B., Kinsley, Ka.—We do not 
know of any better method to destroy Rabbits 
than trapping or shooting. In some parts of 
Australia they have become such an unbearable 
pest that the government offers a bounty for 
their destruction. From present appearances 
something similar will soon have to be done in 
some of our Western States. 


Sorghum Syrup.— NV. A. €., Lincolnton, Ga.— 
Ordinary syrup can be made by simply expressing 
the juice from the canes, boiling and skimming 
off the feculent matter. To produce clear, pure 
syrup, however, requires a Sorghum-mill and 
evaporator. In either case, it is important to cut 
the cane before the seed ripens, and before frost, 
else much of the saccharine matter becomes lost. 


Western Exposure tor House-Plants.— Is. 
L. D. E., Dansville, N. Y.—Next to a window fac- 
ing north, one with western exposure is the least 
favorable. Yet, if the plants are healthy, and are 
not watered more than is good for them, they 
may be wintered in this way. Geraniums, Car- 
nations, Roses, Calla, and all kinds of Dutch 
bulbs, are suitable for a cool room with western 
exposure. 

Squashes not Bearing.— Severul Readers.— 
There is always some uncertainty about the early 
bearing of Squashes; why they should bear less 
this season than usual is more than we can ex- 
plain. The best means to promote fruitfulness is 
pinching-in of the vines when a few feet long. 
The Perfect Gem Squash, especially, needs this 
treatment, as if grows so rampantly that it for- 
gets to set fruit, unless thus reminded of if. 


Condition of Crops in Georgia.—N. A. C., Lin- 
colnton, Ga., writes: All crops are splendid here 
so far,— Cotton, Corn, Peas,Oats, Wheat, Sweet and 
Trish Potatoes, Apples, Peaches, Grapes, and all 
the Sinall Fruits, except Strawberries, which have 
not done well. I have the Wilson’s Albany. 
What variety stands the hot, dry weather best? 
{Would recommend a trial of Sharpless, Bidwell, 
and Kentucky. ] 


Grapes for Maryland.— Dr. A. K.—A gravelly, 
sandy soil, with clay sub-soil, if not too near the 
surface, is favorable for Grapes. We would not 
advise the planting of one variety only, as every 
locality has its peculiarities, which have to be 
studied. Concord, Delaware, Brighton, Catawba, 
Goethe, Lindley, Massasoit, Merrimack, Wilder, 
Duchess, Worden, Martha, Moore’s Early, Pock- 
lington, do well in Maryland. If wine making is 
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contemplated, Norton’s Virginia, Ives, and Clinton 
should be tried. For complete directions in Grape 
Culture there is no better work than Fuller's 
Grape Culliurist. 


Plant tor Name.— Miss MW. I. F., Claverack, 
N. Y.—The flower sent is probably a species of 
Achimenes. It is not always possible to name a 
plant correctly from a single dried flower and 
leaf. It is not a native of Germany, however. 
Most species of Achimenes are indigenous to 
Mexico and Central America. The tubers should 
be preserved entirely dry during winter, and in 
arly spring potted in light loam and leaf-mould. 
They delight in heat, moisture, and shade while 
growing, but in a cooler temperature when in 
bloom. 

We are pleased to hear that our directions as to 
the treatment of your house-plants have proved 
so satisfactory. 


OUR EXHIBITION TABLE, 


Gloxinias, from Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 
—The large box full of these magnificent flowers, 
which arrived in good condition, bore convincing 
testimony that American erowers do not intend 
to remain behind their English brethren in the 
improvement of Gloxinias. The flowers were of 
the richest and most gorgeous colors imaginable, 
of good shape and very largesize. They attracted 
marked attention from all visitors. 


Extra Early Purple-Top Munich Turnip.— 
“Tneognito,” who left a handsome bunch on our 
table, considers this variety the earliest Turnip 
grown. These had been sown on July Ist, and 
were pulled on July 31st, when they were suffi- 
ciently large enough for market, producing a 
marketable crop within the remarkably short 
time of one month. They are of good, uniform 
shape, with handsome purple tops and white bot- 
toms, With small mouse-tail roots. 


Extra Early Lima Beans.— MV. A. R., Corona, 
N.J., exhibits an inviting dish of this new vari- 
ety, with the folowing comments: ‘I planted 
thirty-five poles each Extra Early and Dreer’s Im- 
perial Lima Beans on the same day,and gathered 
the Extra Early twelve days before the Dreers 
were large enough to pick; and when the Dreers 
were ready for table, the few poles of the former T 
left for seed had dry pods on. The Extra Early is 
not only two weeks ahead of any other, but is also 
the most prolific Lima I ever saw grown, and far 
superior to any in flavor. T live in what is known 
as a Lima Bean country, where some of the 
largest growers for the New York market can be 
found. A neighbor had about two acres of the 
common kind ready for the first hoeing when mine 
were planted. Notwithstanding the dffer2nce in 
the time of planting, the Extra Early were ready 
for the table first. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Prolific Vegetables.—Chs. L. M., writes, August 


13th, from Georgia: The Russian Cucumbers 
began bearing May 10th, and the same plants 
are still bearing good fruit. The Netted Gem 
Melons were unusually fine. From six hills I 


have gathered fifty-six Melons of most excellent 
quality, and the same hills are now full of young 
and thrifty fruit. Their excellence cannot be 
surpassed, 


James Vick is the name given to the latest 
novelty in Strawberries. We have not yet seen 
plants nor berries, but the variety is bighly 
spoken of by W. C. Barry, P. C. Reynolds, John 
Charlton, Geo. S. Wales, and other well-known 
pomologists, and the fact that it is introduced by 
so experienced a fruit-grower as Chas. A Green, 
Clifton, N. Y., is sufficient guarantee for its pos- 
sessing superior merit. 


New York Horticultural Society.—The First 
Autumn meeting of this society will he held on 
Tuesday, September 5th, at Republican Hall, 55 
West 33d Street, at 2 p.m. A liberal list of pre- 
miums is offered for Orchids, Cut Flowers, and 
Grapes. Mr. John Thorpe will read a paper on 
“Bulbs in Houses,” which will no doubt be of 
great value to all interested in the subject. All 
are cordially invited to attend. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS) 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
AMERICA, 


A MONTHLY 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Specimen Copies, free. 


(September Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10° cents. ) 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural | 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- | 
ticulture in its various departments. 


Volume IV. commences with the January number, 
1883, but, to induce new subscribers to send their sub- 
scriptions early, we will send the remaining three 


numbers of 
THIS YEAR FREE 


to all new subscribers who send their subscriptions 
for 1883 now. 


A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce the 
American Garden into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the coming year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 

Every subscriber, old or new, is entitled to 
one premium, and may take his choice of either 
of the following articles: 


SEEDS. 


(Practical directions for their culture are given with 
each package.) 

Wild Garden Seeds. This novelty in the flower-gar- 
den, extensively introduced by us, has proved so suc- 
cesstul, and has given such unanimous satisfaction — 
enabling any one to have a profusion of flowers all 
summer without expense — that we continue it on our 
premium list. Each packet contains a mixture of one 
hundred vavieties of tlower-seeds, sufficient for sow- 
ing a square rod of ground. 

Bliss’s American Wonder Pea. (A sample packet.) 
The superior merit of this unequaled Pea is now so 
universally recognized, and its advantages over other 
varieties is so decided, that no one can afford to culti- | 
vate a garden without it. 

American Racer Pea. (A quarter-pint packet.) 
Now first offered for sale, is considered the most desi- 
rable round pea. 1t is very early, productive, and of 
best quality. Many of those who have received it as 
a premium this year cannot say enough in its praise. 

Subseribers who prefer making their own selection | 
of seeds can select trom B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hand | 
Book tor the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay Street, 
New-York. Mailed for six cents), as follows: 

Every subscriber, remitting $1.00, may select seeds 
in packets to the amount of 20 cents. 

For 2 subscribers, remitting $2.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount of 50 cents. 

For 5 subscribers, remitting $5.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount of $1.50. 

For 10 subscribers, remitting $10.00 in one order, 
may be selected seeds in packets to the amount of $4.00. 

Por 20 subscribers, remitting $20.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount of $10.00. 

The subscribers need not be all from the same post- 
office, as the papers will be sent separately to each 
address; but, to become entitled to the clubbing premi- 
ums, all must Come in one order, 


PLANTS. 


Clematis coccinea. Scarlet Clematis. A root of this 
magnificent new climber. It is with much pleasure 
fhat we offer to our subscribers this peerless novelty, 
a beautifully colored plate and a description of which 
appears in our September number. 

One bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare, the best white 
variety. 

One bulb of Gladiolus Tsaae Buchanan, the best yel- 
low variety. 

Three bulbs of selected American Seedling Gladio- 
lus, all different colors. 

One bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseum, L. tenuifoliam, or L. atrosanguineum grandi- 
florum. 


One bulb of Hyacinthus candicans. 


Any one sending, in addition to his own, a new sub- | 
scription, may select for his own premium a bulb of 
Lilium ITarrisii—the Lily —the most exquisite nov- 


elty in this class. 
BOOKS. 
Any one subscribing for the American Garden, and 


soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library | 


free, under the tollowing conditions : 

One subscriber, remitting $1.00, may select, from 
the special list contained in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Cata- 
logue, books to the amount of 20 cents. 

Two subscribers, remitting $2.00, may select books 
tothe amount of 50 cents. 

Five subscribers, remitting $5.00, may select books 
to the amount of $1.50. 

Ten subscribers, remitting $10.00, may select books 
to the amount of $4.00. 

All Premiums will be sent by mail, pre-paid, without 


additional charge to the subscriber. 
Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


For FALL PLANTING 


Fruit & Ornamental TREES. 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


The largest and most complete general stock in the 


U.S., including many Choice Novelties. Abridged 
Catalogue mailed Free to all Applicants. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, "tiniest wo 


Kissena Nurseries. 


JAPANESE MAPLES, HARDY AND GREEN- 
HOUSE AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, ROSES, 
PURPLE BEEQOH, in large quantities. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, AND VINES. 


Price Lists Free. 
PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited) 
Flushing, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially 
prepared for House Culture and Win- 
ter Bloom. Delivered safely by mail, 
post-paid, at all post offices. splendid varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $15 {2 for $2; 19 for 
$3; 26 for $45 35 for $55 75 for $10; 100 
for $13. We CIVE a Handsome Pres- 
ent of Choice and Valuable ROSES 


Free with every order. Our NEW CUIDE, « 
Complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp., elegantly illustrated, 


Sree to all. 


THE DINGCEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Chester Co. Pa, 


Rose Growers, 


| READY NO 
| ADDRESS 


' 


My new Illustrated Catalogue, containing many 
Plants not found by Northern Florists, just out, 
FREE. 


i 


LE 


— FOR FLORISTS — 


PopGrown Sprambemice: 


ALL THE STANDARD VARIETIES, 
NEW AND OLD. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 


E. C. HAINES, 
Bedford Station, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES, 


Lilies, Roses, Geraniums, 
and Gladioli. 


We are the largest growers of many kinds of plants 
and bulbs in the country. Send for catalogue. 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 
Queens, New-York, 


[SEPTEMBER. 


CHESTER is destined to be the one 
great Strawberry of the future. So say 
all who have seen our beds in fruiting the 
pasttwoyears. Plants set now 


will fruit next June. We have a number of beds 


of plants, ground covered them, strong and well 
rooted. We did not have half enough plants to 
supply the demand last Spring. Order early, 


and so not miss it this time. There are at least 


10,000 YOUNG ONES 


ready to ship at once, in pots or layers. Orders will receive prompt 


attention. Any one who a berry as prolific as 
the Crescent, large and beautiful as the Cum- 
berland, firmest of all, the best berry under 
all circumstances, and always sure to produce 


a large crop of even on light, 
dry, sandy soil, should see our 
beautifully col- ored plate, show- 
ing one foot of a row in full fruit- 


ing, berries ripe and half ripe, 


AND LOTS OF THEM, 


FREE CATALOGUE gives a full description of this and all 
the other best sorts, Bidwell, Finch, Mount Vernon, Sharpless, and 
many others. HALE BROTHERS, So, Glastonbury, Conn. 


g Iliustrated 
Catalogue 
for Summer of 
| | 1882 


is now ready. Sent free to all applicants. A superb 
stock of Potgrown Strawberry Plants, Plant now 
for Strawberries next June. <A large and fine stock of 
the celebrated Bidwell, Jersey Queen, Seneca 
Queen, and Manchester. All the new and standard 
Small Fruits and Grape Vines. Address, 

Cornwall-on- 


fruit, I have the original trees, procur- 
ed from the_ originator, in fruiting at 
POMONA NURSERY, from which 
I am propagating my stock for sale. 
Apply to Head-quarters and get the 
genuine. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Also small Fruits, Trees, Plants, and Vines in variety. 
Catalogue free. WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. J. 


EST MARKET PEAR! 


I obtained my First Grafts of 

this valuable pear direct from 
the Originator, and _ now offer the 
Largest Stock of Trees in the 
Country. Also other trees, vines 
and plants, including all the Best 
Sorts of STRAWBERRIES. RASP- 
BERRIES, etc. Catalogue FREE. 
J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J 


JEUTTERSON GR 


vee 
TISMALL NN. 


J. GBURROW. 


H. M. ENGLE & SON, 


Marietta, Lancaster Co. Pa. 


Offer a fine assortment of Trees, Plants, Vines, Small 
Fruits, and a general assortment of nursery stock. 

A large stock of Irish Juniper, Norway Spruce, 
and Horse Chestnut. Peach Trees, including all 
the new, early sorts. Kieffer Pear, Champion 
Quince, Pocklington, Prentiss, Lady Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and other new Grapes. Gregg 
Raspberries, Sharpless, Bidwell, Manchester, 
and alarge additional list of Strawberries. One-year 
Peach Seedlings, afine lot Eulalia Japonica, Conover’s 
Colossal and Smalley’s Defiance Asparagus Roots. 
Circulars upon application. 


E, W. PARSONS & CO. 


WESTCHESTER = INiaa 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, 


RHODODENDRONS, 


Roses, Azaleas, Magnolias, Crotons, 
Dracenas, Palms, Ferns, ete. 


RARE TREES AND PLANTS. 


‘HAMMOND’S 


SLUG-SHOT. 


WEAT IS IT? 


Kills Potato-Bugs, &c. 


Send postal card for information, to 


B. HAMMOND & CO. 
Mount Kisco, N, Y, 


Agents wanted. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 
Choice Collections of Bulbous Roots. 


MAILED, VOST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICK. 


No. 5 contains 15 ponte d ANE 30k gece Veoh: $1.00 
4 By LUE SE NS A area eee 3.25 
te) seals) om 3 5.50 
ay «284 0 E 5O 
ata e 625 iy fob Deen ets 8 23.00 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 
SMALL FRUITS, &c. 
Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages 
beautifully illustrated, will be ready for distribution 
September 1st, and w {HL be mailed to all applicants. 


Customers of last fall will be supplied from our books 
without application. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
34 Boa cley St. Nahe ON ee Xie 


Established 1857. 
~ ALL 


LADIES 


UNITE IN THE VERDICT 


HAL THE: 


DOUBLE HIP 
PERFECT 


(a 
‘) 
Be | 
Te) 
Th 
2 lan 


Price, $1.50, 
| Is THE BEST 1n 


SHAPE, ELEGANCE, STYLE, AND COMFORT, 
This being a woven corset, made tn one piece, containing 
100 Bones, woven diagonally in the body of the corset, 
retains its shape under all circumstances, az 
the same time yielding to all the motions of the wearer. 
This is the only corset manufactured that can make good 
this claim. Itis a new invention of 


THE NOVELTY CORSET WORKS, N. Y. 


who are its sole manufacturers. EVERY LADY WHO 
HAS EVER WORN ONE, OR DESIRES A 
SHAPELY FIGURE, WILL ASK FOR AND 


Insist upon having the 


Double Hip Perfect Fitting Woven Corset. 


For sale by all dealers in the U. S. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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HANSELL. 


6‘ Whe Earliest of the Raspberries,” of as bright 
red color as the Brandy wine, which it equals in’ firmness, and 
is larger. Unsurpassed in quality. Canes vigorous, very 
productive, and as hardy as the Turner; besides ripening in 
advance of all others, whether black, red, purple or yellow. 
Ata meeting of horticulturists held on the grounds of the 
originator, this resolution, after an inspection of ten acres in 
bearing, was offered and unanimously adopted: ‘‘ That it is 
the sense of this meeting that the Hansell is the earliest Rasp- 
Further, it is of bright red color, of flne shape, and of great 


berry so far as known. 
firmness.’’ 

Judge WM. PARRY said: ‘‘It stands single and alone, and above all competition. 
At the present time I think there is no other Raspberry that can compete with it in 
all the qualities that are desirable for a Raspberry for the market;’’ which sentiments were endorsed by 
J. G. Burrow, J. S. Collins, Wm. F. Bassett, Sam’! C. DeCou, J. B. Ward, Ezra Stokes, Jesse B. Rogers, Wm. 
H. Moon, James Lippincott, and other horticulturists present. 

E.. R. VAN SCHI¥VER, Commission Merchant, said: “‘I have sold it at 25 cents per pint. 
hundred miles by express and made money on it.” 

Full information concerning this remarkable Raspberry, such as its history, record on the market, full de- 
scription, notices of the press, prices of plants, etc., Will be mailed to all applicants. 


MANCHESTER. 


The greatest of all Strawberries. Get plants of the introducer (who also introduced the Cuthbert Rasp- 


berry) and get the genuine. 
CRAPES 


Be B E. R Ri E. =. CURRANTS. 


BERG 
G60SE 
A superior stock of of all the leading varieties, 
T R E E S & P L. AWN NT $ including a large stock of 


both new and old, a 
Early Harvest Blackberry, Jersey Queen, Piper's Seedling, and Primo Strawberries, Shaffer's Colossal 
and Souhegan Raspberries, Kieffer’s Hybrid Pear, and the New Grapes. 

Lovett’s Small Fruits are the best. (Over 30 prizes were awarded my Strawberries alone at the 
leading Horticultural Exhibitions the past season.) My llustrated descriptive catalogue tells how to get and 
grow them, and is mailed free to all who apply. 


J.T. LOVETT, “The Small Fruit Prince,” Little Sifver, New Jersey. 


Free toall Applicants. 


I shipped it four 


vs, NEW. WHITE. GRAPE. DUCHESS | 


LR ns PRENTISS. POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON, EARLY VICTOR, 


ACCHUS, VERGENNES, JEFFEI RSON, BRIGHTON, W ORDEN, ete., 
TYLER, CUTHBERT GREGG Wachusetts_Thornless, SNYDER, ilidwell 
Ry: P NS HESTER, etc.;_ Kieffer’s Hybrid and 
3 Waterloo and Wager PEACH; C HAMPION 
QUINCE; CUR RANT: et G GONRBE RRIES Trees, Shrubs Cc TT Bs 
ines, ROSES, Bulbs, etc., at low rates. KRESH and SE LK or 
24 yage Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List Free. RELIABLE BAL KETS. 
-S. ANDE RSON, Cayuan Lake Nurseries, (Zstablished 1855) Union SUELIBES BENS 


Ornamenta 


AGENTS aaa Z 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 

TREES. Headquarters for 
GRAPE? a eV IN ES, 

FAY’S PROLIFIC. 


Low Prices. eS a Specialty. Thoroughbred LAND meaty, 


WATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


A Rebellious Stomach. 


The stomach, like the body politic, resents ill treat: 
ment by rebellion. And when it rebels, the liver, the 
bowels, the nerves, the circulation, the brain, revolt 
likewise, and the whole system is disastrously agi- 
tated. Pacify and regulate the deranged digestive 
organ first, and the disturbance in its dependencies 
will speedily cease. The tonic alterative, corrective, 
and purifying properties of TARRANT'’S EFFERVES- 
CENT SELTZER APERIENT render it an irresistible 
remedy in cases of indigestion and its concomitant 
ailments. It is a fine stomachic, and its cathartic 
operation is so mild and genial that it never produces 
the slightest symptoms of debility. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE PLANET “IR. POTATO. DIGCER 


is our newest implement for the farm, and has already proved itself the most perfect tool for the 
intended ever offered, and we do not hesitate to recommend it fully 


purpose 


to the public. Send for descriptive 


circular. 
Ss. L. ALLEN & CO. Patentees and Manufacturers, 
No. 127 & 129 Catharine St. Philadelphia. 
FAMILIES DEALERS 


seek them. { is J > 8 oe BEST. § treble sales with 


CC J LTON’ S peehEcT 5. 


Pure. Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits, One-third-quantity moro than equals ordimary flavors, 


‘CLEMATIS COCCINEA. 


Strong plants of this beautiful Climber—for colored illustration and de scription of which see reading part of this number—will be ready for delivery this fall. 


Price, 50 cents each, by mail, pre-paid, and free, 


asa premium, to subscribers to the 


AMERICAN GARDEN. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


THE MANCHESTER, 


A new variety and one of the best 
in cultivation. Price, $1.25 per 
dozen; $3.50 for fifty; $6.00 per 
hundred. Strong and well-rooted 
plants from the beds will be ready 
about the firstof September. Price, 
$1.00 per dozen; $3.00 for fifty; 
$5.00 per hundred. 

The following standard varieties: 

JERSEY QUEEN. 

A magnificent variety in every 
respect. Large, beautiful, and 
delicious. Potted Plants, $1.50 
per dozen; $8:00 per hundred. 
Layer Plants, $1.00 per dozen; 
$4.00 per hundred. ' 
Bidwell. . 

Black Defiance. 
Charles Downing. 
Crescent. 
Cumberland Triumph. 
Duchess. 
Duncan. 
Glendale. 
Golden Defiance. 
Hervey Davis. 
Jucunda. 
Kentucky. 
Miner’s Prolific. 
Monarch of the West. 
Mount Vernon. 
Pioneer. 
President Lincoln. 
Sharpless. 

Seth Boyden. 

Price: $1.00 per twenty-five ; 
$1.50 per fifty ; $2.50 per hundred. 

Layer Plants of the above varie- 
ties from the beds at 50 cents per 
dozen; 75 cents for fifty; $1.00 
per hundred. 

Special prices will be quoted 
when large quantities are wanted, 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


STRAWBERRY 


At the hundred rate, if to be sent by mail, 


At the dozen rate, plants will be sent by ail, postage prepaid. n 
Potted Plants cannot be sent by mail. 


50 cents per hundred for postage must be sent in addition to the price. 


For descriptions of the above varieties, see our AUTUMN CATALOGUE. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


THE MANCHESTER STRAWBERRY, 


From the true and original stock, for sale by 


The Originator, 


JESSE BATTEY, Manchester, 


Ocean County, N. J. 
eins as 


The immense demand which has sprung up for this unexcelled new Strawberry, and the desire that the 
public should not be deceived by spurious plants, which I have good reasons to believe are offered under its 
name, have induced me to devote my propagating fields to the growing of this variety exclusively. I shall 
therefore be able to warrant every plant sent out by me to be true to name. 

It is safe to assert that no Strawberry introduced within several years has received as many favorable 
comments from prominent fruit-growers and dealers, and that no other kind combines as many desirable 
qualities. For family use as wellas for market it stands at the head of the list, and lest my description of it 
might be considered as actuated by self-interest, I give here the points of excellence as stated and signed by 
the best-informed and leading fruit-growers who examined my fields during the bearing season: 


Se 
AS COMPARED WITH WILSON’S ALBANY. 


1. /t averages one and a half times the, size. 
2. It is of much better flavor. 
8. /tis far more attractive with its bright scarlet color, and finer in appearance. 
4, The plant ts double the size and far more vigorous, 
5. It carries the fruit higher from the ground. 
6. The yield, as it appears, is one-half more. 
7. In firmness it fully equals the Wilson. 


Those desiring additional information about the Manchester are referred to my circwar, which will be 
mailed free to all applicants. ; 

Potted Plants will be ready for delivery about the middle of July and throughout summer, at $1.25 per 
dozen; $6.00 per hundred ; $40.00 per thousand, safely packed to go by express or freight. 

Layer Plants will be ready by September 1st, at $1.00 per dozen; $5.00 per hundred; $30.00 per 
thousand. At dozen rates, plants will be sent by mail without additional charge ; at hundred rates, 30 cents 
additional must be sent for postage. Address: 


JESSE BATTEY, Manchester, Ocean Co. N. J. 
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Good Books for Farmers aud Others 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and 
Garden. 


Mrs. Treat, whose reputation as a popular writer 
and original investigator is well known, here pre- 
sents many important facts concerning Insects; 
and this book will be found one of the most valua- 
ble that has ever been issued upon the subject. 
163 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $2.00. 


American Game-Bird Shooting. 


By John Mortimer Murphy, author of “Sporting 
Adventures in the Far West,” etc., ete. Profusely 
illustrated, and describing the haunts and habits 
of Game Birds, with the best methods employed 
for securing them, together with a variety of 
general information for Sportsmen. 12mo, tinted 
paper. Price, $2.00. 


The Angora Goat. 


Its Origin, Culture, and Products. Containing the 
most recent observations of eminent herders, with 
an appendix on the Alpaca and its congeners, or 
the Wool-bearing Animals of the Cordilleras of 
the Andes. By John L. Hayes, LL. D., President 
ot the Tariff Commission, Secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, ete., ete. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


Stonehenge’s Rural Sports. 


The Standard Sportsman’s Encyclopedia, contain- 
ing the histories and descriptions of Shooting, 
Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, Racing, 
Boating, Yachting, Pedestrianism, Golf, Roller 
Skating, and all Rural Games and Amusements. 
A new edition, re-written, greatly enlarged, and 
brought down to 1882. By Stonehenge and others. 
Profusely illustrated. One large octavo volume, 
halt morocco. $7.50. 


Armatage’s Every Man ‘His Own Horse 
Doctor. 


Together with Blaine’s Veterinary Art, and numer- 
ous recipes. A valuable and comprehensive guide 
for both the professional and general reader, with 
the fullest and latest information regarding all 
diseases, local injuries, lameness, operations, poi- 
sons, the dispensatory, etc., ete., with Practical 
Anatomical and Surgical Illustrations. By Prof. 
George Armatage, M. R. C. V. S. New edition. 
One large octavo volume, 830 pages, half morocco. 
$7.50. 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle 
Doctor. 

THE VETERINARY CYCLOPADIA.— Embracing all 
the practical information of value heretofore pub- 
lished on the Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, 
together with the latest and best information re- 
garding ALL KNOWN DISEASES UP TO THE PRESENT 
TIME, their causes, symptoms, and remedies, as 
well as their nature and prevention. Compiled 
and edited by that eminent authority, Prof. George 
Armatage, M. R. C. V. 8. Complete in one large 
octavo volume of 834 pages, with upward of 350 
practical illustrations, showing forms of disease 
and treatment. Half morocco. $7.50. 


Frank Forester’s Life and Writings. 2 vols., illus- 
trated. Per volume, $1.50. 

The Horse; How to Buy and Sell. 

Fulton’s Peach Culture. $1.50. 

Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 

Sweet Potato Culture. 40 cents. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The Saddle Horse. New Edition. $1.00. * 


Dogs of America and Other Countries. 
Edition. $2.00. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 
Silos and Ensilage. 50 ceuts.. 
Canoe and Camera. New Edition. $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue sent, post-paid, to any 
address. Send for it. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL WORKS PERTAINING 
TO RURAL LIFE. 


751 Broadway, New-York. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-Pres. 


$1.00. 


$1.00. 


New 


$1.50. 


SAMW’L BURNHAM, Sec. 


Parlez-vous Frangais ? 


Sprechen Bie Deutsch? 
COMPLETE FLUENCY OF SPEECH 


Attained in either German or French 
IN TEN WEES, 


With scarcely an effort, and without the help of a pri- 
vate teacher, by 


Dr. Richard §. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System. 


This method has been universally successful in Ger- 
many and England, and is enthusiastically indorsed by 
educators, statesmen, editors, and business men. 

From the Nation, New-York, May 4, 1882: ‘This 
is the best system ever devised for learning to speak a 
foreign language in a short time.” ¥ 

Five Dollars isthe price for each language. This 
amount ($5.00) entitles one to receive the fifteen books 
or pamphlets containing the lessons, also answers to’ 
his questions. Send 25 cents for a sample lesson-book, 
stating distinctly which Language you wish. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St. Boston. 
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“New Brooms” are expected to ‘sweep 


clean,” if rightly handled. Last April, one of 
New-York’s long established and deservedly 


v0pular Magazines, 
Ss 


“THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 


passed into new hands, and among the changes 


exe OMOZE 


brought about by 


The best Broadcast Seed-Sower in the market. A common-sense. labor-saving Machine. 
Sows perfectly all’ kinds of Wheat, Rye, Flax, Barley, Oats, Buckwheat, Peas, Corn, Hungarian 
Millet, Clover, Timothy; also Plaster, Lime, Salt, Guano, Ashes, all the various Phosphates; 
in fact, everything requiring broadcasting. Is quickly attached to any farm-wagon. <A team 


the 


new management 


was the abandonment of the system of giving 


people to 
Not 


ehromos as an inducement for 
subseribe or club agents to form clubs. 
to stop there in the working of changes, an 
engagement was made with an educated | 
Florist, of thirty years’ active business life, 


to conduct the Floral Department; with 


Ke KS 


noted writers for special contributions, with 


artists for special illustrations, and such 


conduct of the Ladies’ Home Departments of 
‘‘Wousehold Hints,’’ 


and ** What Shall We Wear?” specially illus- 


‘Home Adornment,” 
trated, as will make them both interesting 
and practical A change from the former 


large, broad, and unwieldy pages, to pages 


KK 


of more convenient size, was determined on, 
and the number of pages doubled, beginning 
with the September issue. This increase of 
the 


added, involve no added cost to subscribers, 


reading matter, and attractions also 
but the publishers do feel that they will com- 
mand amuch larger constituency for the Maga- 


zine. Single copies sent for examination for 10 


Fay a 


cents, and yearly subscription (with 10 packets 


flower-seeds, speciaily grown for us, or of 
bulbs, as may be selected, post-paid, to every | 
yearly subscriber) for $1.25. Address 

THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 


New-York City. 


KK 
4 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Amer- 


ican Garden (with all premiums which 
accompany eaci monthly’s offers to sub- 
seribers) sent for %1.90—a saving of 35 
cents. Address the publisher of either 


Magazine, New-York City. 


KK 


walking one mile sows four acres of Wheat. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS 
20 G00D KITCHEN UTENSILS 


(‘aTqv.L) & 


(qaassoq)9 


| 
Nil 


Ci 


well made and of good material, mailed to any part of 
ithe United States, on receipt of $1.00, 


Lester & Lyman Mio. Co. 


Millers Falls, Mass. 


CC. W., IDELL, 
Commission Merchant in 


FRUIT, PORK, POULTRY, 


NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Ete. 


333 Washington St. near Harrison St. 


NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished 


on application. 
MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASILIS SAVED by 


knowing how to care for them in HeavrH and Dis- 
EASE. The oldest, finest and best Poultry Journal 


jn the world is the 


BN 
Poultry Bulletin 


Devoted to the brecding of fine Poultry, Pigeons 
and Pets. Large, beautifully illustrated and brim 
full of entertaining and valuable reading. As a 
SPECIAL OFFER, to show you what it is, it will be 
sent to you ONE FULL YEAR, upon receipt of only 
ONE DOLLAR. Address 

POULTRY BULLETIN, 

62 Courtland Street, New York City, 


| 


For circular and testimonials, address 


C. W. DORR, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW. 


POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL YOU! 
It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in 
the vreather 12 to 48 hours 
im advance. It will tell 
what kind of storm is ap- 
proaching, and from what 
direction—-invaluable to 
navigators. Farmers 
ean plan their work ac- 
cording to its predictions. 
Saves 50 times its cost in 
asingle season. Has an 
accurate thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is 
worth the price of the 
combination. This great 
WEATHER INDICATOR 
is endorsed by the most 
eminent Physicians, Pro- 
fessors,andScientific men 
of the day to be the 
BEST IN THE WORLD! 
The Thermometer and 
Barometer are put in a 
nicely finished walnut 
frame, with silver-plated 
trimmings,etc., making it 
a beautiful as well as use- 
ful ornament. We will 
send you a sample one, 
delivered free, to your 
pluce in good order, on 
receipt of $81, or six for 
$4. Agents are makin, 
from $5 to #20 daily sell- 
ing them. A (rial will con- 
vince you. Order at once. 
ItSells AT SIGHT! 
Just the thing to sell to 
farmers, merchants, etc. 
Invaluable to everybody. 
U_S. Postage Stamps 
taken if in good order,but 
money preferred. Agents 
se wanted everywhere 
Send for Circular and terms. Address all orders to 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, 
(Largest establishment of the kind in the world), 
Oswego, Oswego County, N.Y. 
Write your Post Office, County and State plainly,and remit hy 
money-order, draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATION 
None genuine without our Trade Mark, and Signa- 
ture of J. A. Poon, on back of Instrument, as below: 


ee ee 


MARK. 
Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
Size of Instrument: Length 94 inches, width 3 inches 
If you are not satisfied on receiving the instrument,” 
return it at once and we will refund your money. 
Please state where you saw our advertisement. 
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Fence 


AL Tit 
Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, a3 well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards cr Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowjng it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwicehk Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 

strength and durability. We also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. or Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 
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For Potatoes, Corn, Onions, Tobacco, Vegetables, etc. 


PERMANENT EFFECTS OF THE MAPES POTATO MANURE. 

Dr. Henry Stewart gives, in the agricultural columns of The New York Times, weekly edition, Feb. 15, 1882, a full detailed account of SEVEN SUCCESSIVE 
GOOD CROPS, including Potatoes, Rye, Hungarian Grass, Sweet Corn, on three acres of very poor, worn-out, light land, from a SINGLE application of three bags 
per acre ot THE MAPES POTATO MANURE, 1878. No fertilizer or manure of any kind used since. : 

HIGH STANDARD AND CHEAPNESS OF THE MAPES MANURES. 
Extract from the American Agriculturist, February, 1882. 

“ Among the makers of fertilizers ‘The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company’ early took the ground that the proper way to build upa reputation was to 
court analyses of their fertilizers. We have recently been shown the returns of some THIRTY ANALYSES made at DIFFERENT EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

The samples were in part sent by farmers and in part were taken by representatives of the stations from stock on sale. 

In No Case did the Percentages of the Valuable Constituents Fall Short of the Amount Claimed. 

The valuation at the stations, as calculated from the analyses, averaged for the whole 

$1.15 PER TON HIGHER THAN THE SELLING PRICE. 


Some samples were worth rather more, and some a little less, but the average is as above stated. It is but proper to add that the results obtained by the tobacco- 
growers in Connecticut, the growers of asparagus, cauliflowers, and other ‘truck’ on Long Island, and the potato and wheat farmers of New Jersey, all show that the 
plants find in the fertilizers the value indicated by the chemists.” 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 158 Front Street, New-York. 


t= Fullassortment of Agricultural Chemicals, Peruvian Guano, etc., at wholesale and retail. Send for prices. Send Postal for New Pamphlet. 


Manure Spreader, 
PULVERIZER AND CART COMBINED, 


Ml SN - : . In Drilling Cotton Seed for Fertilizers it will 
; i , wa save the laborofa Dozen Hands. 


The great nventionsince 
the introduction of the Rea-n. 
per and Mower. First intro- 
duced in 1878, and over 2000 
now in use by the best farmers \ 
in every state,and everywhercltess™ SZ : 
elling, welow n story ot the economy of labor and the better use of manure. It makes 
ik roughest and severest labor of the farm the easiest and speediest. Handles all | ! SS - 
ind of manure found on the farm, from the coarsest to the finest, including lime, ashes, g ! \ mn st SSS SS 
muc k, marl, &c., in any condition, wet or dry; placing any amount desired per acre BANOO / The fields where tne Spreader is used can be 
from twenty bushels upwards, broadcast or in drills, in one-tenth the time it can be done distinguished from others by the quality of 
by hand, Covers evey square inch of ground with finely pulverized manure, insuring We crops. Farmers having become familiar with 
rapid growth and large uniform crops; every particle of manure is at once utilized for Wh ta. a SSN the Spreader claim they would sooner part 
plant food. Its quality of work cannot be approached by hand labor at ten times the cost. ; with their mower or reaper than with the 
Many farmers write: ‘‘It saves its cost every year.” Another writes, when ordering | Spreader, so indispensable has it become. Itis a staunch and reliable inplement, well 
some slight repairs: ‘*We have t finished cutting over 2 tons actual weight of | made of best material, durable, not liable to breakage with fair use, and can be readily 
hay, 50 tons of which we give the Spreader credit for, in consequence of evenly spread- | used asa common cart. For Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, send to the 
ing the manure used in top dressing.” manufacturers, KEMP & BURPEE MANUE’G CO., Syracuse, N. Ye 
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“From the Workroom to 


a ene THE UNITED STATES 
ai % the Wearer.” 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT | 


ASSOCIATION 
Of the City of New-York. 
Incorporated Oct. 11, 1877. 


|, 6 Shirts 
for $6. 


aes I have extraordinary facil- 

$5,000 INSURANCE ities for making Fine shirts 
= ____AND at a remarkably low figure, 
$25 WEEKLY INDEMNITY which will prove perfect in fit, and wear as well, if not 
SECURED better, than many for which higher prices are paid. 

At an ANNUAL COST of ABOUT | The bodies are made of Wamsutta Muslin, and, with 
$10 which is Gnecthivdl the: a atoe reinforced fronts. The bosoms are made of, fine 
y witch is one-third the rate Of | Trish linen, three-ply, and shield-shaped. The trim- 


Office: No. 409 BRoapway, 
NEW-YORK. 


stock companies. aay - * 

eas aks gs are all fine linen. The yokes and sleeves are 

eee Insurance at correspond- | qoyple-stitched. Sleeves_and backs have facings. 
Pra All seams are double-stitched or felled. 


More than 10,000 business men in 


this Company. 0 Neve pve A Better Shirt Camot be Made at any Price, 


More than 1,000 claims have been 


paid. A sample Shirt will be sent by mail on receipt of 
All valid claims paid at sight. One Dollar, and 15 cents to pay postage. State size of 
The association has an assured in- collar worn. 

come exceeding $100,000 per an- Samples of material and rules for self-measurement 


num for the payment of losses. Ithas | will besentfree. Address 


no claim upon its books unpaid, and | 
has no debts. Cc. R. QUINBY, 


Write for circular and application ; : 
Dae (clus come ept) Pleasantville Station, N. Y. 
Only two minutes required to insure. 
ne extra charge for European per- 
mits. 


UNITED STATES MUTUAL | EVAPORATING FRUIT 


ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, Treatise on improved methods 


ENT FREE. Wonderful results. 
BNC ibm neta NORTE ANG) O45 Pables ef Yields, Prices, Profits, 


and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANU2°G €O., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


TPR To 


GHT 
1 CHAS. B. PEET, President. | 
Not INSURED (OF ROGERS, PEET & CO.) 
a ad JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
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A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, : Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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NOT PLAIN ENOUGH. 


To some of our readers the conditions 
under which our Premiums are offered seem 
to be not plain enough, else they could not 
ask the many questions of which the fol- 
lowing is a fair specimen: ‘‘T have been a 
subseriber to THE AMERICAN GARDEN for 
the past year (or several years, as the case 
may be), and would like to have a Clematis 
coccinea as my premium.” In answer to 
which, and to be more explicit, we repeat : 

First. Subseribers for 1883 only are en- 
titled to premiums for 1883. It is imma- 
terial how long one has been a subscriber, 
or whether he has received a premium for 
the current year or not; to obtain a pre- 
mium for 1883 he must subscribe for 1883. 

Second. It should be plainly stated at the 
time of sending the subscription which one 
of the premiums is wanted, as it would 
cause us an endless amount of work to refer 
back to our books for premiums not ordered 
at the same time. We do not prumise to 
send premiums unless ordered at the time of 
subscribing. 

Third. All premiums will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, without any charge whatever to 
the subseriber. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST 

will be found on page 156, and we request 
all our readers to give it a careful exam- 
ination. These premiums are not offered in 
order to make up for what the paper might 
lack in value,—as any one who reads the 
AMERICAN GARDEN will soon become con- 
vineed that the information contained in its 
pages is worth fully and more than the sub- 
seription price,—but to prove to our sub- 
seribers that we spare no reasonable effort 
and expense to furnish them not only in- 
structive, but also material assistance, in 
their gardening. 


THE LILIES. 


Subscribers for 1883 who select a Lily 
for their premium may obtain the bulbs at 
once, by naming the variety wanted, at the 
time of sending their subscription. 

All these varieties are perfectly hardy, 
and to produce good flowers next summer 
should be planted during this month. 


Copyright, 1882, by B. K. BLiss & SONS. 


‘ DUPLICATE COPIES 


of the AMERICAN GARDEN are occasionally 
sent to subscribers who, we believe, appre- 
ciate it enough to speak a good word for it, 
and thereby extend its usefulness. Now, 
will those of our readers who receive more 
than one copy of this, or any other number, 
do us the favor to hand it to some one inter- 
ested in gardening, and ask him to become a 
subscriber. 

Any one subscribing now for 1883 will 
receive the remaining numbers of 


THIS YEAR FREE, 


and, as a special inducement, we will 
send also, if desired and stated when send- 
ing the subscription, the September number. 
This number contains a beautiful colored 
plate of the famous new climber, Clematis 
coccinea, a plant of which may be had free 
by any one subscribing for the AMERICAN 
GARDEN. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


“Please send THE AMERICAN GARDEN regular 
hereafter, and as many back numbers as you 
can. It is a splendid paper.’’— Editor of the 
North New Zealand Settler, Australia. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is one of the most ele- 
gant and reliable publications of its class. It is 
published by B. K. Bliss & Sons, and edited by 
the veteran journalist, Dr. F. M. Hexamer.—Agri- 
cultural Epitomist. 


Tur AMERICAN GARDEN is a very neat and 
cheap monthly paper, devoted to the gardening 
interests of America. Such a work would, no 
doubt, prove interesting and useful to many 
amateur gardeners in this country.—Gardeners’ 
Magazine, London, England. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is certainly the best 
horticultural paper published in this country. 
Handsomely printed, beautifully illustrated, and 
intelligently edited, it is a treasure in the home 
of every lover of Fruits and Flowers. Each num- 
ber is filled with practical information about 
every branch of gardening.— Farmers’ Home 
Journal. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is a beautiful illus- 
trated horticultural journal, invaluable for the 
market garden, the kitchen garden, the orchard, 
the flower garden and conservatory. The pres- 
ent number excels all its predecessors in beauty 
and excellence, and contains, as an unusual at- 
traction, a handsome colored plate.—armers’ 
Review. 
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Ifthe Vegetable 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


No time should be lost now to secure all 
tender crops and to bring vegetables for 
winter storage into safety. 

Beets and Carrots 
sweetness 


and should, therefore, be harvested before 
heavy frosts threaten. 
Parsnips and Salsify are not injured by 


. frost, yet a light covering of some mulch will | 


prove beneficial during severe winters, 
especially when the ground is not covered 
with snow. A sufficient quantity of roots 
for winter use should be dug and heeled-in 
in a cool cellar before the ground freezes 
permanently. 

Tomatoes may easily be protected from 
early frosts, which generally occur at the 
beginning of this month, by covering the 
bushes with sheets or straw during cold 
nights. After the cold snap is over they will 
continue to bear for two or three weeks 
longer. It is alsoa good plan to pull out a 


few plants and hang them up in a cellar; _ 


the Tomato season may thus be prolonged 
considerably. Last autumn we dug up a 
bush carefully, so as to retain as many roots 
and injure the vines as little as possible, 
and planted it in the ground of a cold green- 
house, where it was watered occasionally. 
At first it wilted considerably, but revived 
somewhat after a few days, and ripened its 
fruit for more than a month. 

Lima Beans, almost as good as fresh, may 
be had all winter, by drying them before 


ripe and before being touched by frost. | 
The dried, green beans are far superior to | 


ripe white ones. They should be gathered 
and shelled when nearly full grown, and 
before they turn white, spread upon paper 
or sheets in a warm, dry, airy place, but not 
where they are exposed to the direct mid- 
day sun. - If turned frequently, they will, in 
afew days, become dry enough for putting 
away for winter. 

Asparagus may be planted now as well as 
in spring, and on dry ground, fall planting, 
if carefully done, is to be preferred. 
heavy or wet soils, however, spring planting 
is safer. 
best development, but to plant it on a bed 
of manure, as is not unfrequently done, is a 
sure way of killing it; 


manure. 
a suitable mulch. 


Celery.—The main stock for wintering | 
should now be hilled up lightly, but only | 
_ makes it. 


as much as may be wanted for early use 
should be banked up sufficiently for bleach- 


ing. The most frequent cause of Celery not | 


keeping through winter is banking it up too 


early. Care must be taken not to let soil | 
come between the stalks, nor to handle | 


them while they are wet. 
Rhubarb may be divided and planted now. 


The ground should be rich and light, and to | 
obtain satisfactory results the plants must | 


not be planted nearer together than three 
feet. Old clumps do not produce as fine 
stalks as young plants; the roots should, 


therefore, be taken up every three or four | 
| with their growth. 


years, divided, and re-planted. 


(Jarden. 


lose much of their | 
and flavor, if not also their | 
keeping quality, when exposed to freezing, | 


On | 
Asparagus needs rich soil for its | 
nor should the | 


newly set roots be covered with fresh horse- | 
Leaves, straw, or cornstalks make | 


FARM GARDENS. 


The Kirby Homestead field-garden ‘was 
such a success this season that I want to 


say more about the system, to encourage | 


farmers to adopt it. There is nothing more 
desirable, in a farm-house where there are 
hungry men and boys, than a bountiful table. 

The’ old-fashioned way of planting vege- 
tables in beds involves so much work, and 
the keeping them clean necessitates so much 
hand-labor, that the supply is generally 
very meager. There is nothing more irk- 
some for boys than pulling weeds with their 


_ fingers, and we never knew a man to lika 


this kind of work. 


In the little pent-up spots which have | 


been used for gardens for generations, there 


is no room for more extensive cultivation. | 
Many of them are so small, that the ground | 


has to be prepared, in the first place, with a 


spade, and the work coming after done by | 


hand. This makes the few vegetables which 
may be raised really cost more than they 
are worth: and then the caring for them 


| comes in a busy time, when the farm-work 


is pressing, and they are apt to be neglected. 


result is that garden-spots become so foul 


YELLOW GLOBE MANGEL-WURZEL. 


that it is almost impossible to keep the 
weeds down. 

For these reasons our old garden has been 
set with fruit-trees, and small fruits and the 
vegetables are raised in the field. Three 
days’ work hoeing have kept this half-acre 
of garden in fine order. 
horse and cultivator will kill all the weeds 
between the rows, and make the ground 


sufficiently mellow. Nobody objects to this | 


kind of garden-work, as it is not tedious 
nor back-aching. 
vegetables will grow much faster on the 
open rows, where there is plenty of sun- 
shine, and where the ground can be kept in 
the light and porous condition the cultivator 


The cultivator should be run through the 
rows every few days, as frequent stirring of 


the ground in this manner will cause the | 


plants to grow much more rapidly. This 
work is more important in a dry time. 

As soon as the vegetables in any row are 
used up, the whole space may be utilized for 
Swedes, or Flat Turnips, according to the 
season. No extra work is required, except 
putting in the seeds. All of the open or 
vacant space between the rows may be sown 


_ with Turnips, which will come on after the 


other vegetables are ripe, and not interfere 


An hour with a. 


It is a fact, also, that | 
' seed that isin the soil will germinate dur- 


It is wonderful what an amount of food 


| can be produced, and at such a little cost, 


on a field garden. In the manner we have 
described, a bountiful supply of Turnips can 
be grown. The seed may be sown broad- 
cast, and covered up with a garden rake— 


| or, if scattered before a shower, the rain 


will work it in sufficiently. A bunch of 
brush drawn over the ground will also cover 
Turnip-seed deep enough. This is so little 
work that it is best not to wait for the rain 
to doit. Turnip-seed may be sown as late 
as the middle of August, and the Turnips 
will grow large enough for table use. The 
smaller and quickly grown roots are always 
much better than larger ones which have 
been growing a longer time. 

It is an excellent plan to plow the field- 
garden in the fall, and re-plow it again in 
the spring. If it can be plowed early enough 
in the autumn to allow the weed-seed in the 
ground to start, they will be out of the way 


| the coming season. If manure can be plowed 


under in the beginning of autumn, it will be 
well rotted and become incorporated with 
the soil better. Coarse manure is unsuited 


This neglect is the opportunity for the to vegetables, but if plowed under-in the 


weeds, which they always improve, and the | 


early part of the fall it will be all right by 

spring. When this is not practicable, it is 

best to compost the manure during winter. 
F. D. Curtis. ' 


EXTERMINATING PURSLANE. 


This troublesome weed, commonly known 
as ‘‘Pusley,” possesses amazing vitality. 


| During wet or lowery weather, if Purslane 


be pulled up, root and branch, and dropped 
on the ground, upside down, the leaves and 
stems will take root, and the plants will con- 
tinue to grow almost as fast as if they had 
not been rooted up. The plant is an annual, 
but the young plants appear not so early in 
the growing season as most other weeds. 
The seeds are usually small, like little grains 
of gun-powder. Every plant that is allowed 
to grow unmolested until the seed has ma- 
tured, will yield thousands of seeds, which 
possess such vitality that they will remain in 
the soil many successive years without any 
injury to the germs; then, as soon as these 
little seeds are brought near the surface of 
the ground, they will germinate, and the 
young plants will cover the ground in a few 
days. During very hot weather Purslane 
will flourish with wonderful luxuriance. 

The only way to effect a thorough exter- 
mination is to allow no plant to go to seed. 
If no seed is produced for a few years, all the 


ing hot weather, and the plants will die 
before cold weather comes on. The true 
way to manage this weed is to gather up the 
plants after they have been pulled or hoed 
up, throw them ina basket, and dump them 
all in a heap, where they will soon decay. In 
parts of the garden where there is an abun- 
dance of this troublesome weed, let the 
gardener go over the ground with a scuffle- 
hoe, to root up every plant; then, with a 
hand-rake, gather them up and put them in 
a basket. But, unless the gardener is exceed- 
ingly diligent and watchful, a great many 
strong and fruitful ‘‘Pusley” plants will 


_ mature a bountiful crop of seed, and cast it 


on the ground, and the tardy gardener will 
congratulate himself that no seed has been 
produced. S. E. T. 
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NOTES ON BEETS. 


Having grown an assortment of Beets for 
exhibition, I avail myself of the experience 
gained in growing them (added to previous 
experience as a gardener of thirty years’ 
service), to note their respective character- 
isties and value. 

The Blood Turnip Beet is the favorite 
standard variety in nearly all private gar- 
dens, and as a market Beet. There 
many sub-varieties, the earliest of which, 
introduced about ten years ago, is the Dark 
Red Egyptian. This, when young, is of ex- 
cellent quality, but needs successive plant- 
ing if relied upon for all-summer supply, 
and is of little value under any circum- 
stances for winter use. Previous to the 
advent of the Egyptian Beet, the Karly Bas- 
sano was the favorite, and a very fine Beet 
itis. But even had not the Egyptian come 
to supplant it, Bastiavs Early Blood Turnip 
Beet would have done so, I think. Bastian’s 


Beet is rather obscured by the Egyptian, | 


and is not widely grown, but is nevertheless 
a valuable variety, and has the merit of 
keeping its tenderness through the summer, 
not needing successive plantings. Hatch’s 
Early Turnip Beet is a variety popular around 


LONG SMOOTH DARK BLOOD BEET. 


Boston, while Simon’s Early Turnip Beet is 
in use near Philadelphia. But, undoubtedly, 


the best of this class for general use is | 


Dewing’s, which is very thorough-bred, with 
small neck, smooth root, and symmetrical 
form. I do not know how it could be bet- 
tered. 

The half-long varieties are quite exten- 
sively grown, and are in no particular 
inferior to any others, though more popu- 
lar, so far as my experience extends, in 
private gardens than among market-men. 
They, as well as the long-rooted sorts, are 


rather better keepers through the winter | 


than any of the Turnip-shaped; yet all kinds 
need to be kept packed in sand to retain 
their plumpness and flavor, and when so 


packed I find Dewing’s Turnip Beet to keep | 


well until the new crop is ready. The longer 
sorts, however, are more productive, and a 
small bed will therefore give a larger sup- 
ply, which is often very desirable to those 


are | 


whose garden is small. Among the half- 
long kinds none are better, than the Common 
Half-long and Bastiaw’s Half-long. The lat- 
ter is quite distinct, and of a fine dark color. 
The Deep Red Castelnandary and Rough- 
skinned belong to the half-long class, but do 
not seem to have become popular. Pine- 


EARLY BASSANO BEET, 


apple is also a half-long of great merit, with 
very dark red foliage and roots. 


The long-rooted Beets have rather gone | 


out of fashion, except with old-fashioned 
gardeners ; yet we never had a better Beet 
than the old Long Smooth Dark Blood Beet. 
It is still a favorite with many, and, if the 
strain of this Beet has been kept pure and 


DARK RED EGYPTIAN BEET. 


well selected, it is especially to be recom- 
mended to those who grow for exhibition. 


And, by the way, nothing looks nicer at a_ 


fair than a well grown and well displayed 
show of Beets. It always attracts atten- 
tion, and deserves it. 


It will not do, in an article like this, to | 


omit the Field Beets ; but the list, if I were 


DEWING'S BLOOD TURNIP BEET, 


to choose it, would not be long. 
Improved Sugar Beet and the Yellow Ovoid 


Mangold seem to me the best, though for 


shallow soils the Red or Yellow Globes may 
be preferred. The Long Red Mangold is a 
nuisance, in my opinion, both in the field 
and in the cellar, sprawling around, “all 


Lane’s | 


over everything,” and as crooked as the old 
lady’s fire-wood, which she said was ‘‘so 
crooked that it could not lie still.” Yet many 
grow it without complaint. 

The Chard Beets do not seem to be very 
popular, and some seedsmen do not offer 
them at all. But since the Beet Anthomyia 
fly, with its nasty, white little grubs feeding 
upon the leaves, have put an end to Beet 


| Greens, I cannot but advise the planting of 


Chards, the thick mid-ribs, or chards, of 
which are an excellent summer substitute 
for Asparagus, and are, when well grown, 
as tender and rapidly reproduced as Spinach. 
A good variety is the Swiss Chard; but, on 
the authority of that most excellent author- 
ity, my own and the public’s friend, Mr. C. 
G. Pringle, I recommend, as still better, 
Beck’s Improved Sea-kale Beet, which is quite 
a curiosity among Beets, the leaf stocks 
being very broad and thick, and about 
a foot long, exceedingly tender and _ fine 
flavored. I do not think our gardening 


LANE'S IMPROVED SUGAR BEET. 


friends can afford to neglect these varieties 
if they mean to have ‘‘all the delicacies of 


the season.” 
Dr. T. H. Hoskins. 


POTATO NOTES, 

Experiments in Potato culture, carefully 
carried out during the years 1880 and 1881, 
on the Munster Farm and Dairy School of 


the Cork (Ireland) Agricultural Society, 
show that Potatoes manured with large 
quantities of ammoniacal manures were 


among the first affected by disease, while 
those grown with phosphates were wholly 
unaffected, though in close proximity at 
either side with diseased Potatoes. 

In storing Potatoes it should always be 
kept in mind that dampness encourages the 
fungus, and that stagnant humidity, whether 


in field or cellar, is deadly to potatoes, 


| because favorable to the growth of fungi. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Season for Planting.—Throughout all but 
our most northern States, and in localities 
where the ground is wet and cold, October 
is the most favorable month for planting 
hardy trees of all kinds. The condition of 
the soil, the comparative ease and the 
thoroughness with which the work may be 
done, the important gain in time during the 
following spring, and the condition of the 
trees themselves, all are in favor of planting 
at this season. Yet the tendency to put off 
for to-morrow what can be done to-day is so 
obdurately settled in the human mind that 
probably not one-tenth of the trees set out 
annually are planted in autumn. 

Planting Trees—A serious mistake fre- 
quently made, especially in small places, is 
the planting of trees on the same spots where 
others died. Rotation in trees is as neces- 
sary as in othercrops. The defunct tree has 
taken from the soil a large amount of the 
same nourishing material which the newly 
planted one requires, and which cannot 
readily and completely be restored by arti- 
ficial fertilizers. Besides, the fact that a 
tree died there, if otherwise than from old 
age, suggests the suspicion that there may 
be something at fault or unfavorable to tree 
growth in the condition of the ground on 
that particular spot. 

Strawberries may still be planted at any 
time during this month, but the longer the 
work is delayed the more care has to be 
given to the preparation of the soil, as well 
as to the setting out of the plants them- 
selves. To set out poor plants is an unprofit- 
able business at any time, but at this season 
of the year it becomes worse than useless. 
If good potted plants can be obtained—that 
is, such as have been potted not less than 
three and not more than five or six weeks— 
they will give the best results, but good 
ground layers are by far preferable to poor 
potted plants. 

Nursery-grown Plants are, in the majority 
of cases, better than those grown in the home 
garden. This assertion may at a first glance 
appear as a “trick of the trade,” promul- 
gated by nurserymen who haye a surplus 
stock of plants for sale, yet it is an easily 
demonstrated fact. In all first-class nurseries 
the propagating beds are not permitted to 
bear fruit, the only crop produced by the 
parent plants being the layers, which become, 
consequently, imbued with all the vigor 
and propagating power of their parents. In 
the family garden, however, the runners con- 
stitute a second crop only, after the old 
plants have already spent most of their 
strength and productiveness in the maturing 
of a crop of berries, and can never fully recu- 
perate from the effects of the stinted nourish- 
ment during their early growth. 

Raspberries and Blackberries should be 
renewed every four or five years. Young 
beds produce better and larger fruit and are 
easier kept in order than old plantations, the 
soil of which has become a solid mass of 
roots. Autumn is the most favorable time 
for planting Raspberries, as they start so 
early in spring that the ground cannot 
always be brought into readiness before the 
commencement of growth. 


BLESSINGS AND EVIL OF NEW FRUITS, 

Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the beloved 
President of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, who is justly regarded as the father 
of the new era of improved fruits by hybrid- 
ization in this country, takes still, at the 
venerable age of eighty-four years, as active 
an interest in horticultural developments as 
ever. His opinions and judgment are ac- 
cepted as truisms more readily than those 
of any other living man, and time has evi- 
dently not chilled his ardor nor diminished 
his earnestness in search of the truth. 

In a recent letter to us, relating to the 
identity of some newly introduced fruits, 
which seems to us too good and valuable to 
be justified to keep it all to ourselves, and 
the publication of which we trust Mr. Wilder 
will not consider indiscreet, he says: 

“The zeal and interest now manifested 
in the acquisition of new and valuable varie- 
ties, especially by cross-fertilization of our 
best sorts of fruits, is to me a source of 
great satisfaction: for when I commenced 
the ‘hybridizing’ of the Camellia, fifty years 
ago, the word was scarcely understood. The 
desire for these new and improved fruits is 
in the right direction, but with it will come 
many disappointments, and among these the 
promulgation of old kinds under new names. 
This evil, just now, seems to be cropping 
out in several sections of our country. This 
picking up of stray plants in our old gardens, 
under the impression that they are chance 
seedlings, must be corrected (there are many 
instances within my knowledge), so far as 
nomenclature is concerned. But there will 
be this blessing to come out of it, we shall 
retain these good old things, for they, like 
‘truth, tho’ crushed, will rise again.’ Best 
enough.” 


THE AMERICAN GRAPE MILDEW. 

The nature of the trouble which is called 
mildew is not hard to explain; and yet it 
is not so very easy to tell all that is known 
with regard to the Grape mildew. Mildews 
are fungi—and fungi are plants. The Grape 
mildew is, therefore, of vegetable origin ; it 
is, in short, a minute plant which lives upon, 
and derives its nourishment from, the Grape- 
vine. 

The term parasite is used for such plants. 
The Mistletoe grows upon the Apple and 
other trees, and is a familiar example of a 
flowering plant that grows upon another. 
The Dodder is another case where one 
plant does not make its own food, but, 
instead, has acquired a habit, so to speak, 
of stealing it from one that does. The 
Dodder has flowers, and forms seeds—the 
seeds germinate in the ground, but soon the 
young Dodder plant must find some other 
kind upon which to climb, and into the ten- 
der substance of which it must thrust its 
stem-roots or ‘‘suckers”—or else it must 
die. So soon as the Dodder has become 
well attached, its stem—its connection 
with the soil—decays, and it no longer de- 
pends upon the common methods of plant- 
growth for its development. It forms no 
leaves, because it needs none so long as it 
feeds upon the assimilated food which the 
leaves of other plants have made. This 
parasitism of the Mistletoe and the Dodder 
help us to understand how the mildews, 
rusts, smuts, and other parasitic fungi get 
their living and do their destructive work. 

The Grape mildew (Peronospora viticola) 


is first observed on the foliage of the at- 
tacked vines as white, frost-like patches, 
especially upon the underside of the leaves. 
The smooth-leaved varieties show the mil- 
dew to the best advantage, as it is not 
obseured in its early growth by the hairs or 
““wool.” The threads of the fungus pene- 
trate all parts of the leaves, and only come 
to the surface for the purpose of forming a 
multitude of white spores, to which the 
frost-like appearance is due. It is by means 
of these spores that the ‘‘ disease” is rapidly 
propagated, and spread from leaf to leaf and 
from vine to vine. 

The mildew has two kinds of spores, or re- 
productive bodies—those above mentioned, 
found on the tips of aérial branches, and a 
second, slow-forming kind, that are devel- 
oped on the threads within the tissue of the | 
Grape plant. These subterranean spores are 
found late in the year, and serve to carry 
the mildew over the winter season. The 
fresh spores are for immediate and a rapid 
propagation of the pest, and it is these that 
the sulphur kills or renders inactive; it 
does not have any known effect upon the 
winter spores. 

The mildew makes its appearance from 
about the first of June to the middle of Sep- 
tember, much depending upon the state of 
the weather—warm and wet days being 
very favorable for its development. 

The thick-leaved varieties of Grapes, like 
the Concord, seem to be less subject to the 
mildew, while some tender, thin-leaved sorts 
are very much injured. 

The remedy, as above mentioned, is Flow- 
ers of Sulphur, and it can be best applied 
with a bellows. It should be used early — 
as soon as the trouble presents itself—and 
repeat the dusting as the prevalence of the 
mildew will determine. Vines that are 
poorly kept, both as to manuring and 
pruning, are most injured by the pest. 

Dr. Byron D. HALSTED. 


THE APPLE CROP, 

Mr. Charles W. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society, says in this 
relation: ‘‘ There are a great many theories 
concerning the cause of failure in Apples. 
It is laid to east winds, frost, moist weather 
at time of blossoming, etc. The most 
common explanation seems to be that the 
continuous frosts through May weakened the 
vitality of the young fruit so that it dropped 
through June. The varieties of Apples that 
have hung on the trees best are Baldwin 
and Golden Russet. Fall Apples seem to be 
almost a dead failure. The Northern Spy, 
which is a great favorite in our State, will 
be represented by very small quantities in 
the fruit cellars next winter.” 


WANDERING GRUBS, 

To test the truth of the theory that grubs 
travel from one plant to another by an 
underground passage, Mr. A. P. Slade, of 
Massachusetts, took from the ground a grub 
that had just completed the destruction of a 
plant, and tied a piece of red thread around 
his body, and replaced him where he was 
found, and covered him with earth. In 
thirty-six hours after, the nearest neighbor- 
ing plant, which stood sixteen inches distant, 
was struck with death ; and on examination 
the same grub was found at work, exhibit- 
ing clearly the mark of his identity. 
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THE JAMES VICK STRAWBERRY. 

It is some time since Rochester has en- 
joyed a sensation in the line of new fruits. 
This is owing, in part, to the fact that the 
renowned authorities residing here decline 
to get enthusiastic unless the occasion is 
peculiarly enticing. Be that as it may, we 
have had a sensation in the new strawberry 
“James Vick,” which made the greatest 
display, as regards quantity and beauty, of 
any strawberry Ihave seen, and in quality, 
size, and firmness, is desirable. Many fine 
fruits have been sent out from Rochester. 
Monroe County is the home of numerous 
seedlings that have made a wide reputation. 
The Sharpless Strawberry was scattered 
broadeast by Ellwanger & Barry, much to 
their credit. 

Now comes a new candidate, bowing and 
smiling, and looking its sweetest, as you will 


note in the engraving. But is it possible 
that so many berries ever grew on one 
Strawberry plant? Iconfess it appears in- 
credible, but the engraving shows only a 
part of what one average plant produced, 
and these plants were seen by our most 
prominent pomologists. I could see no dif- 
ference in the plants, one appearing as 
heavily laden as another. I never saw such 
a sight, and this was the verdict of many. 
While the James Vick cannot be ranked 
among the largest varieties, the size aver- 
ages large, as was remarked by Secretary 
P. C. Reynolds—“ Larger than Downing or 
Miners, not so large as Sharpless.” Mr. 
Reynolds said it combined sprightliness with 
sweetness in a happy manner, and was very 
good. In color and form it is perfect, ripen- 
ing evenly throughout, and its firmness will 
make it desirable for shipping. The plant 


attracts attention everywhere by its glossy 
luxurianee. I will stop now before saying 
more, for I know no man or berry is perfect; 
thus this must have a weak poir+. I have, 
however, been unable to discover it thus far. 
CHAS. A. GREEN. 
[Plants of this variety growing in our Ex- 
perimental Garden show extraordinary vigor 
of foliage and roots, enabling them, appar- 
ently, to withstand sun and frost.—EbD. ] 


DO BEES INJURE GRAPES 7? 

This mooted question is answered in the 
negative by Dr. T. T. Robertson, who, in 
proof of it, relates his experiments in the 
Scientific American. The doctor placed at 
the mouth of the hives bunches of several 
varieties of thin-skinned Grapes, and for 
days, although the bees were constantly 


THE JAMES VICK STRAWBERRY. 


crowding over them, not a berry was in- 
jured. He then punctured half of the berries 
on each bunch, and instantly the bees went 
to work on all so punctured, in a short time 
sucking them dry. The remainder of the 
berries were untouched, and remained so 
until punctured by him, when they in turn 
were attacked as promptly as the former. 

This experiment demonstrates that it is 
necessary for the Grape to have been pre- 
viously injured so as to allow exudation of 
juice, otherwise the bee will not molest it. 
According to Dr. Robertson, rot, splitting 
of the Grape, injury by insects and birds, 
are the causes that render Grapes liable to 
attack by bees ; and when it is reflected that 
the berries thus injured would decay, it will 
be seen that the bee actually saves to us 
what would otherwise be lost, by storing it 
up as honey, 


_ventive against Currant-worms. 
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THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE. 

Vitis Californica seems to be just what the 
phylloxera-stricken vintners all over the 
world have been looking for. The vines 
raised from seeds forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand are very favorably 
spoken of, and, if they sueceed as well else- 
where, will prove a great boon. Dr. R. 
Schomburgk, Director of the Botanic Gar- 
den of Adelaide, says: 

‘“There is no doubt of the value of the Vitis 
Californica for grafting stock, and its use is 
recommended either by cuttings or seeds. 
But the crowning virtue is not alone that it 
is phylloxera-proof, but also that it makes a 
palatable claret wine, so that itis worth eul- 
tivation for the sake of its fruit. It is 
believed that it will supply a great desidera- 
tum in wine-making, and is destined in the 
future to make the claret of California 


famous. It produces tannin and tartaric 
potash, has no striking aroma, is sufficiently 
neutral, and has no disagreeable taste what- 
ever.” 


CURRANT-WORMS, 


It has been recommended to plant Black 
Currants alternately with Red ones, as a pre- 
We hope 
no reader of the AMERICAN GARDEN will fol- 
low such chimerical advice. We had a 
whole row of six hundred feet in length, 
parallel with several rows of Red Currants, 
and could not perceive that those nearest 
the black ones were less favored by the 
worms than the others. True, the black 
ones were not troubled; but if it had not 
been for the timely and profuse application 
of White Hellebore, the red currants would 
have suffered severely. 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 


Clare, Anabel, and little Hugh, 

Brush from the grass the morning dew, 
In quest of flowers. With laughter sweet, 
They press with eager, tireless feet, 
Down lanes ablaze with Golden Rod, 
Where white and crimson Thistles nod, 
Where purple Asters, leaning, look 

At purple Asters in the brook. 


They gather wreaths of Clematis, 
And blithely, deeming naught amiss, 
Where pale pink Roses lately grew, 
Pluck shining spheres of scarlet hue, 
And berries like red ivory gleam 
From stems of glossy Wintergreen. 
And now their bright, enraptured eycs 
Are fastened on a rarer prize; 

Upon a steep bank, just beyond 

The confines on a marshy pond, 

In lonely grandeur brave and tall, 
There flames a scarlet Cardinal. 


They pick their way among the rocks, 
Their pains the radiant vision mocks. 
All reacling is in vain, and they, 

With backward glances, turn away, 
Till, flushed and weary with their toils, 
And laden with the brilliant spoils, 
That, wilting now within their arms, 
Are iosing fast their early charms, 
They rest beside the roadside brook, 
With half a disappointed look. 


Ah, Clare and Anabel and Hugh, 

Not if you search the meadows through, 

And gather more than you can hold 

Of autumn’s purple, red, and gold, 

Will you find aught so fair to each, 

As that one flower you could not reach! 
—COongregationalist. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Herbaceous Plants, as Texas Penstemons, 
Antirrhinums, Canterbury Bells, and others 
that are not reliably hardy, should be lifted 
and transplanted to a cold frame. Some of 
these, when left out, survive some of our 
winters all right, but suceumb during oth- 
ers; all live well in a cold frame, 

If hardy herbaceous plants are lifted, 
divided, and transplanted in early autumn, 
so that they may get well rooted before 
winter sets in, they may winter all well 
and good; but if this operation be delayed 
till late in October or November, success 
is less certain. In fact, many prefer the 
spring-time for the replanting of herbaceous 
plants,— that is, with the exception of com- 
mon White Lilies, Paonias, Hepaticas, and 
early-blooming plants generally, which had 
better be transplanted in the fall. 

Of Creeping Veronicas, Ajugas, dwarf 
yellow Yarrow, Thyme, Moss Pinks, and 
several other common but pretty spreading 
plants, a lot may be lifted in the fall, 
broken up into as many slips as there are 
rooted pieces, and transplanted thickly into 
sandy soil in a cold frame; they make excel- 
lent little plants for setting out in spring. 

When the frost has destroyed your Searlet 
Sages, Dahlias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, and 
other bedding plants, and you have lifted 
and saved what you want of them, don’t let 
your garden remain in a rough and unkempt 
condition; on the contrary, smooth over the 
soil, cut down or root up and remove all de- 
cayed stems and dead plants, old vines, and 
other unsightly material, | 
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THE CLEMATIS, 


The wonderful improvement in these 
beautiful plants, combined with their easy 
culture, and the many uses to which they 
may be employed, has created a popularity 
and demand for them unequaled by any 
other climbers. 
to several readers about the 
hardiness and culture of the Clematis, we 
may safely state that all the best and most 
beautiful varieties are perfectly hardy in the 
Northern States, and of the easiest culture. 
Yet, as with most plants, to obtain best 
results, a certain amount of care and atten- 
tion has to be given. Even throughout 
Canada they are now grown extensively and 
satisfactorily. Mr. Wellington, who has 
given much attention to their culture, stated 
before the Fruit-growers’ Association of 
Ontario that he considered them thoroughly 
hardy in Canada, capable of the finest 
results, and that there is seareely any place 
where they are inappropriate. ‘‘They are 
excellent upon the lawn as pillar or stake 
plants, or growing upon stumps of trees; in 
beds or borders, in the garden, they cover 
the surface with the richest carpet of bril- 
liance and beauty; for trailing upon veran- 
das, or trellises and arbors, there is nothing 
so effective and pleasing; over mounds of 
rock-work, with an intermingling of varieties 
of different colors, they present an appear- 
ance of marvelous beauty, and as pot-plants, 
trained upon wire frames of any desired 
shape, they have few equals.” 

In the Middle and Southern States, Clema- 
tises will grow in almost any situation if the 
soil is of moderate fertility, andif the roots 
of other plants do not rob them of their 
proper share of nutriment. To insure suc- 
cess in northern latitudes, more care is 
required, however. Mr. Wellington says in 
this regard: ‘‘Our own experience would 
lead us to say success depends upon high 
culture. It transplants well, but is a gross 
feeder; you can searcely overfeed it. Se- 
lect a good, rich soil, in the first place, and 
then annually or. oftener supply heavy 
dressings of rich, well-rotted manure, 
thoroughly incorporating with the soil. Fre- 
quent applications of liquid manure will be 
found very beneficial, and amply repay time 
and trouble. The perpetual qualities of the 
plant are not fully brought out unless kept 
constantly growing, and to do this it is 
necessary to supply-unfailing nourishment. 
In the fall, before freezing weather sets in, 
mulch heavily, from four to six inches deep, 
with well-rotted compost, spading into the 
soil in the spring before the plants begin to 
start. We do not know of any better system 
of culture than this. It has never failed to 
produce the most satisfactory results with 
us. Should the soil become heavy, we would 
loosen it with an application of sand or 
sandy loam. 

They carry and transplant easily, and with 
any fair usage the plant is sure to grow. If 
liberally fed, the plant each year increases 
in strength and number of its shoots, and 
consequently the number and size of its bril- 
liant blossoms. They generally flower the 
first season, and it is not uncommon for 
them to give grand results when well cared 
for, growing vigorously, and producing a 
profuse mass of flowers. The introduction 
of the C. coccinea, with its bright scarlet 
flowers, adds a new and brilliant shade to 
their already unsurpassed galaxy of colors. 


In answer 


THE EVERLASTING PEA, 


I was delighted to see the article in your 
August number on ‘‘Good Old-fashioned 
Flowers,” for I cultivate them religiously for 
the old-time associations. Let me add a 
word for the Lathyrus, or Everlasting Pea. 
It is a pity it is not more cultivated, when 
there are so many unsightly board fences 
whose ugliness could be so easily and ele- 
gantly veiled with it. It was years since I 
had seen a plant, when by accident I got 
one. 

I had picked out all the Sweet Peas from 
my Premium ‘‘ Wild Garden” seeds, and all 
flowered but one. When frost came I cut 
them all down except this one, that hap- 
pened to lie on the ground, with several 
sprays still green. The winter before last 
was pretty severe for out-of-door plants, 
but, to my astonishment, there lay my Pea 
green on the snow even till spring. I, of 
course, knew then it was the Everlasting Pea, 
and for two summers it produced a very 
bower of beauty. 

To produce the best effect, spread it well 
out, plant a pink and a white one together, and 
do not let them ripen more than a bunch or 
two of seeds, and they will flower till frost 
comes. 

I have an Ipomea limbata elegantissima 
that has crept up into my Peas; and early 
morning, when it opens its great deep blue 
and white flowers among the pink blooms 
of the Peas, it presents a lovely picture. 

Now is the time to sow the seeds for next 
year’s blooming, but they will do even as 
late as the end of October. 

Mrs. M. L. P. 


WINTERING DAHLIA-ROOTS, 


At this season, when night-frosts may be 
expected to lay low our floral treasures, the 
following directions given in “ Gardening 
Illustrated” may be of value to many of 
our readers. 

As long as the weather keeps mild, Dahlia- 
roots are best in the ground; but, should 
sharp frosts be followed by heavy rain, their 
removal from the ground should be prompt. 
A dry day should be chosen for lifting the 
roots, the stem of the plant sawn or cut off 
to within two or three inches of the crown 
of the roots, and the roots placed on some 
sticks or boughs to dry with the neck down- 
ward, and so arranged that the air can pass 
underneath them. Some soil may be allowed 
to adhere to the tubers, but the greater por- 
tion is best removed by means of a pointed 
stick. If the weather be fine and dry, the 
roots may remain in this position for about 
three days, if covered with a mat at night to 
protect them from frost. The floor of a 
greenhouse, or a dry cellar from which frost 
can be excluded, is a capital place wherein to 
store the roots. A little ventilation is neces- 
‘sary to keep them from getting moldy; and 
on the other hand, a hot, dry atmosphere, in 
which the tubers might shrivel, must be 
avoided. For small quantities a good way 
is to place the roots as closely together as 
possible in a shallow box, but not one on 
another, shake sifted ashes or sand in all 
around them, covering the crowns, but not 
the stems. The moisture attracted by the 
dry material in which they are bedded will 
suffice to keep them fresh and plump until 
spring. 
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BULBS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 
So much has been written about bulbs, 
which bloom in early spring, and which must 
be planted the preceding autumn, that 


further articles upon the subject may seem | 


unnecessary. But every spring, some one 
seeing the borders of his neighbor gay with 


the early Snow-drop and Crocus, the showy | 


Tulip and the fragrant Hyacinth and Navr- 
cissus, exclaims, ‘‘ Why did I not plant bulbs 
last autumn!” For the special benefit of 
such, as well as to remind others who may 
forget, a few words 
may be advisable. 

To have a bright 
border of spring 
bulbs is no diffi- 
eult matter. First 
choose a spot close 
to the house, un- 
der the windows 
of the parlor or 
‘living room,” for 
the flowers will 
bloom brightly on 
many a spring day 
when chill winds 
will prevent one 
from enjoying 
them out of doors, 
and thus our spring 
garden should al- 
ways be in full 
view from the win- 
dows. Let it bea 
warm place, with 
a southerly expos- 
ure, and, if possi- 
ble, sheltered from 
the wind by some 
angle of the house. 
The closer to the 
house the better; if 
there is a stone un- 
der-fencing, mako 
the bed close to it, 
for often, in such 
a situation, Snow- 
drops will bloom in 


never be used, and every precaution should 
be taken to draw off standing water. 

The bed should be prepared by careful 
spading about the first of October, or even 


earlier, for the earlier the bulbs are planted, | 
| the earlier and stronger is the bloom in the 


spring. The reason is that the bulbs at once 
begin to make roots, and the plants, if thus 
well-established before winter, have only to 
develop the flowers in answer to the first 
call of the spring sun. For this same reason, 
a bulb bed is often better the second spring 


( ITN 


qr 


February, Crocus 


and Bulbocodium 


will soon follow, 
and the delicate 
Persian Iris and 
Due Van Thol Tu- 
lips will not linger 
long’ behind, for 
the stone holds the 
heat of the sun 
and the ground 
seldom freezes to 
any considerable 
depth. Be careful 
that the 
slopes slightly out- 

ward, so that wa- 

ter may run off. Successive freezing and 
thawing will in time kilt any bulb. 

As to soil, for the more common bulbs any 
garden soil will serve; a rich, light loam is 
the best. If the soilis a stiff clay, although 
the bulbs will grow, they do not thrive, and 
never flower very early. In such case, spade 
in sand or lighter loam, until the soil 
becomes easily worked. Manure is not neces- 
sary, 
decomposed leaves, or sods spaded through 
the bed, add much to the perfection of the 
plants ; rank, coarse, or fresh manure should 


ground 


but well-rotted cow droppings or | 


color should be by itself, and varieties 
should not be mixed, as they often bloom 
earlier or later by many days. 

If one has no time or space for a bulb bed, 
let him dig out holes a few feet in diam- 


| eter, and plant clumps of bulbs, or, with a 


dibble, make holes and drop Crocuses through 
the grass; in either case the effect will well 
repay the trouble. 

It is well, as the ground begins to freeze, 
to cover the bed with coarse, strawy manure, 
to keep the frost out of the ground; this 
should be removed 
in spring, when 
the bulbs show 
above the ground; 
leaves answer the 
same purpose, but 
are more apt to 
become sodden. 

Plant Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, in differ- 
ent colors ; Persian 
Tris, Bulbocodium, 
Early Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, and Jon- 
quils, and by all 
means find place 
for a Crown Impe- 
rial, which comes 
up so sturdily in 
early spring. All 
these are very 
cheap; thete are 
others as easily 
grown, and costing 
little, but these 
are the bulbs for 
the people. A lit- 
tle outlay this Oc- 
tober will yield 
good return in 
spring. 

E. S. Rann, JR. 


LILIES, 

This month is 
the most favorable 
time for the plant- 
ing of most spe- 
eies of Lilies usu- 


ally cultivated in 


gardens. They may 
also be planted in 


spring, but, unless 
planted very early, 


NEW DUTCH SEEDLING CROCUS, 


after planting, for these bulbs do not require 
replanting year by year, but many kinds 


soon form large clumps, require no care, and | 
This is | 
especially the case with Snow-drops, Crocus, | 
| auratum, L. Krameri, and several of the Cali- 
Plant the bulbs from two to four inches | 
| deep, according to their size, the smaller, 


increase in beauty year by year. 
and Narcissus. 
such as Crocus and Snow-drops, in rather 


close clumps, of from five to ten, the larger 
either singly or in threes. 


The planting | 
must depend much on faney; it may be in | 
lines or figures, but, however done, each | 


the bulbs start into 
growth before they 
have formed suf- 
ficient roots for 
their support, and 
cannot, therefore, 
produce as good 
flowers the first 
year as those which 
have been planted the previous fall, and 
have already become well established. 

The hardier kinds of Lilies will grow in 
any good garden soil, although they are not 
ungrateful to better treatment; but Lilium 


fornia species require a well-drained, deep, 
rich, friable soil, containing a good portion 
of vegetable mold. Suitable positions for 
the delicate kinds may easily be prepared by 
making raised beds similar to rockeries, but 
the stones should be around the beds, not in 
the middle of them, as is frequently the case, 
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THE LAWN IN AUTUMN. 

Do not postpone till spring anything you 
can as well and conveniently do in the fall. 
Remove dead wood from trees and shrubs. 
Cut down whatever trees you wish to fell, 
and dig up and remove whatever old shrub- 
bery you wish to displace. If the trees or 
shrubs are evergreen, save the branches to 
help cover up or otherwise protect in winter 
whatever somewhat tender bushes or her- 
baceous plants you may have in your gar- 
den; even thick, brushy branches (as those 
of birch) of deciduous trees and shrubs, are 
also useful for the same purpose. 

Fill the holes from which you have grub- 
bed up tree roots, and pack them firmly: 
even then the winter’s rains and snows will 
_ settle them considerably. Ground intended 


for fresh shrubberies, lawns, or borders, | 


should be leveled, then heavily manured 
and double plowed or trenched, but it is not 
well to finally level off the same till spring, 
when you will observe a puckered surface 
and hollow places, not discernible before 
the winter’s frosts and snows have com- 
pacted equally the soil. 

For trees and shrubs, old peat muck is an 


excellent thing to introduce into the soil; | 


but, except the fine earthy portion of it, I 
would not recommend it for lawns: it makes 
them too spongy. In poor, sandy land, 


excellent for grass. It also opens up clayey 
soils, but for this last purpose, perhaps, there 
is nothing better than clean, sharp sand, and 
lots of it. 

Exeept in sheltered ground, and _ that 
which is well drained and not very stiff, I 
should not recommend planting all trees or 
shrubs in fall in the Northern States. Of 
course, there are many trees so hardy and 
sturdy that you may plant them at any time 
withimpunity, but for the finer and more ten- 
der sorts, I think the early spring is the pref- 
erable season. In the Middle and Southern 
States you may plant trees with almost abso- 
lute safety any time,—from when they lose 


their leaves in the fall till they begin to regain | 


them in spring. But plant them when you 
may, please observe to have as well-rooted 


plants as you can get; cut clean the muti- | A : 
to this style of treatment in landscape gar- 


lated roots; between the time of lifting and 
transplanting never allow the roots to be- 
come dry, by exposure or otherwise ; in plant- 
ing, pack the soil as firmly about the roots 
as if you were setting a fence-post, and cut 
back the branches and top of the tree to a 
iustifiable degree. 
WILLIAM FALCONER. 


THE PUBLIC GARDEN OF BOSTON. 

The floral splendors and exquisite taste 
displayed in this lovely spot are probably 
not excelled, if equaled, anywhere on this 
continent. 
voted for its maintenance, and, although 
these grounds are a source of pride to many 
intelligent Bostonians, the masses, as appears 
from the following description given in the 


Boston Herald, seem not to appreciate their | 


treasure : 

The people’s pleasure ground, adjoining 
the Common, has several seasons, all too 
brief, of special beauty. In the early spring, 


Immense sums of money are de- | 


when the tender green of the new grass and 
the early budding of the new trees delight 
the eye of those who have grown weary 
“waiting forthe May,” the public garden is 
decked out with its annual Tulip show. 
Bed after bed of the gorgeous flowers 
stretch along the walks, a border of crim- 
son and gold, and all brilliant hues, inter- 
mingled and harmonized as only the daring 
yet unerring hand of nature can do it in 
dealing in form and color. Tulips numbered 
by the ten thousand, of all known varieties, 
contrasted here and there with the more 
delicate beauty of the odorous Hyacinths, 
give to the people’s garden its first season of 


| glory. 


There is no such sight elsewhere in this 
country, and yet but a small portion of our 
citizens ever take the trouble to see it. If 
it were fenced in and well advertised, with 
a stiff admission price, doubtless the secant 
procession of sight-seers would become a 
throng. 

In midsummer the beds and borders are 


| filled with Geraniums and a great variety of 


foliage plants, and the solid masses of bright 
and dark colors, set off by the far-stretching 
grass-plats, make the garden again a picture 
of rare beauty. And later on, the stately 
and gorgeous autumn flowers give a fitting 


| finale to the suecession of ‘‘grand trans- 


formation scenes.” 

One of the chief attractions in the gar- 
den are the beds of Pansies. The lovers of 
this high-bred blossom can feast their eyes 


though, I have found it useful for lawns and | OEE No aig ha Ant ai tereets sis) 1) Galan 


flowers, by visiting the garden on one of the 
rarest of rare occasions, a June day in June. 
The corsage bouquet of a New York belle, 
apparently constructed upon the frame of a 
sunshade, makes a wonderful ‘‘ Pansy show ” 
by itself, while a full urn or garden bed of 
velvety blooms is a sight to remember. But 
think of a bed twenty feet by six, and mul- 
tiply that by dozens and scores, filled with 
Pansies of every conceivable hue, including 
the most superb specimens, and you will 
have an idea of the sight which the Boston 
public garden affords. Solid beds of golden 
and white Pansies flank similar masses of 
the brightest blue, the most royal purple 
the deepest blue-black, and the gayest vari- 
egated varieties. 

There may be a question as to whether 
this elegant but still modest flower is adapted 


dening. To see their little human faces 
standing close together, in long ranks, mass 


| after mass, stretching so far away that their 


individuality is lost, and the eye only per- 
ceives a patch of color, reminds one that they 
are living, like those who see them, an arti- 
ficial life—huddled together in a great city 
of theirown. But, fancies aside, the beds 
which the skillful gardeners have arranged 
afford an excellent opportunity for learning 
what has been done in developing and mul- 
tiplying this choice flower ‘for thoughts.” 
City Forester Doogue has completed a 
quite elaborate and very tasty bit of decora- 
tive art around the base of the Washington 
statue. Using the choicest varieties of orna- 
mental plants calculated for fine designs, he 
has traced the most graceful lines and 
figures, and so blended the delicate tints of 
leaf, vine, and blossom as to make a, veri- 
table plant-picture. It would, perhaps, be a 
species of moral treason for the official in 
charge of the city’s grounds to obliterate, as 


it were, any of the grotesque statues com- 
mitted to his care; but the forester has 
effectually done this in the case of the eques- 
trian figure mentioned. For so beautiful is 
the flower-work at its base that no person of 
taste would think of raising his eyes to the 
bronze that towers above it. The ladies, 
especially, seem to enjoy this free-hand, liv- 
ing embroidery in leaf and vine and dainty 
blossom, and if the manufacturers of the 
fabries they wear would try and copy with 
more exactness the pearl-grays, the delicate 
pinks, the cool lavenders, and the other 
lovely tints of these plants and flowers, that 
harmonize so perfectly with the beauty of 
nature in woman and landscape, they would 
do the world a notable service. 

But the plants and flowers, fine as they 
are, are not the greatest charms of the pub- 
lic garden. The roominess of its thirty 
acres, the long stretches of smooth lawn, 
the variety of ornamental trees, the clumps 
of Lilacs, filling the air with their heavy 
fragrance, and shining ponds with their 
pretty pleasure-boats, the adjacent Common 
with its noble trees and familiar walks, and 
the rows of palaces that border this pleasure 
ground of the people, combine to make it 
unrivaled by any similar spot in the very 
heart of an American city. 

The statuary, bad as some of it is from 
a high artistic standpoint, adds a certain 
impressive picturesqueness to the scene to 
that preponderating mass of people whose 
tastes have not been developed to the point ' 
where pretty nearly everything gives them 
pain. Even the ‘“‘ Venus of the Fountain,” 
when she is not ‘‘ caught without her shower 
on,” as Mr. Howells humorously put it, seems 
to afford a furtive pleasure to the rural visit- 
ors with whom familiarity has not bred con- 
tempt. 

The garden, while trim and neat, is not 
“very greatly taken care of,” in the sense 
that Carlyle meant in flouting at the fastidi- 
ousness of an Irish lord’s place which he 
visited. It is not too good for the public 
use and enjoyment. And the wonder is why 
the public does not make greater use of it. 
When the weather is not too warm for a walk, 
some of the dwellers in the back-bay district, 
whose ideas of luxury do not compel them 
always to ‘“‘ride in their carriage,” stroll 
through the pleasant paths of the garden 
and across the shady Common, on their way 
to town. But there is no “‘ fashionable hour,” 
nor fashionable throng, in this noble breath- 
ing-place. As the Common is used chiefly 
as a thoroughfare, and a place of resort for 
tramps, loungers, and idlers of the basest 
sort, so the garden is mostly visited by sight- 
seers, nursery maids, flirtatious young 
people, and, at favorable hours, by a few 
invalids from the vicinity. A pleasure 
ground, capable of affording abundant room 
for ten thousand or even twenty thousand 
people, it is rare to see as many hundred 
there at a time. 

Things that are common and free come 
to be slightly valued in this country. If our 
Common and garden were located in a for- 
eign capital, they would be vastly better 
utilized, and no doubt be one of the regula- 
tion sights for traveling Bostonians who do 
not now visit them once a year. As it is, 
the sanitary benefits resulting from these 
wide, open spaces, and the pleasure which 
they afford to those who do visit them, amply 
repay all that their maintenance costs. 
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THE AGAPANTHUS. 


Ihave in my conservatory, in full bloom, 


an Agapanthus wmbellatus, and the plant is | 


so beautiful that I want to describe it for 
the readers of the AMERICAN GARDEN who 
love flowers. 

My plant I have had about five years. It 
blooms regularly each year in July or August. 
It has leaves like those of the Vallota 
or Amaryllis, only much longer and rather 
wider. 
leaves may be larger than the average. I 
don’t know about that, as I have not seen 
many plants of this flower, and never one in 
bloom except my own. Why this is so lam 
unable to say, as the plant is one of rare 
beauty and of the easiest culture. It needs 
only to become known to be popular. The 
leaves on my plant are about eighteen inches 
in length, and droop enough to nearly cover 
the pot in which it grows — one of the largest 
size, for the roots are many and very stout, 
and, therefore, require a good deal of room. 
My plant has two crowns from which the 
leaves are thrown up. The foliage is ever- 
green. 

The style of growth and the large number 
of leaves always on the plant, makes it 


very attractive for a large vase in exposed | 


situations, aS on verandas or porches, or 
for the center of groups, even if it did not 
bloom. No insect ever troubles it, and the 
leaves do not turn yellow and fall as those of 


the Amaryllisdo. On the contrary, its crowns | 


are always well supplied with prolific foliage, 
so that the plant is useful all the year round. 
I have kept mine over winter in the conserva- 
tory, and, also, in the cellar, and I have not 
seen that it exhibited any preference for 
either place. It does well when kept warm 
and wet, and growing, as it does, when in 
the dark, and given an opportunity to rest, 
it resembles the Callain this respect. It 
can rest if you want it to, or it can get along 
without it. Mine is potted in ordinary gar- 
den soil, and I have not removed it from its 
pot in four years. Each spring I remove 
part of the old soil and substitute new. 
That is all. 

The blossoms are born on stalks about 
three feet in height. They are small,— 
about one inch and a half or two inches in 
length,—shaped like the White Easter Lily. 
They are borne in clusters of seventy-five or 
a hundred, each flower having a stem about 
twoincheslong. These stems all spring from 
one common center, at the top of the stalk. 
The flowers are of a bright lavender blue, 
with a darker stripe through the center of 
each thick petal. When in full blossom, 
there is a bunch of flowers six or seven 
inches across, forming a ball of bloom ; it 
always attracts attention. Most persons 
suppose it to be some rare plant. The 
flowers are quite durable. The plant is in 
bloom for a month or six weeks, with blos- 
soms in all stages of development. I prefer 
it to any Amaryllis I have ever grown. It 
is not as showy, but I consider it more beau- 
tiful and much more easily grown. 

EBen E. REXFORD. 


My plant is a thrifty one, and its | 


IXIAS AND SPARAXIS. 


The various species and varieties of these 
nearly allied genera are among the most 
beautiful and attractive Cape Bulbs, and 


for pot culture in the house or window-gar- | 


den few bulbous plants are more desirable. 
Their culture is of the easiest kind. They 
may be planted at any time during October 
or November, in a soil composed of equal 
parts of rich loam, leaf-mold, and sand, 


IXIA. 


placing four or five bulbs in a five-inch pot. 
Broken potsherds and a few pieces of char- 
coal should be placed on the bottom of the 
pots, perfect drainage being of first impor- 
tance, as any considerable stagnation of 
water at the roots is fatal to the plants. 
The bulbs should be covered about an inch 
deep, and have the soil pressed firmly around 
them. The pots should then be plunged in 
coal ashes in a cold frame, or under a bench 


SPARAXIS. 


of a cold-house, and kept moderately dry 
until the plants appear above ground, when 
they have to be brought to a light, moder- 
ately warm sitting-room or conservatory, 
watered sparingly at first, and more copi- 
ously as they grow and bloom. 

After flowering, water should be withheld, 
and the pots exposed to full sun, to promote 
the ripening of the bulbs, which, treated in 
this manner, will bloom the following season 
as well as the first. 


PLANTS FOR SMALL GREENHOUSES. 


We receive frequent inquiries about the 
kinds of plants best adapted for stocking a 
small amateur greenhouse. It is not possible 
to give directions suitable for all conditions, 
as all classes of plants cannot be grown 
in the same temperature. Much depends, 
also, on the situation, exposure, facilities 
for heating and ventilating, and principally 
on the amount of time and intelligent care 
that can be devoted to the management of 
the house. 

For the beginner in plant culture, it is ad- 
visable not to invest in many expensive and 
delicate plants, but to confine himself prin- 
cipally to those of the easiest culture, and 
the loss of which would not be seriously felt. 


| Apprenticeship has to be served in either 


way, and it might as well be paid in cheap 
plants as in expensive ones. 

Geraniums, Verbenas, Cupheas, Salvias, 
Lobelias, Tropeeolums, Calceolarias, Ciner- 
arias, and many other soft-wooded plants, 
that are easily raised from seed or propa- 
gated from cuttings, and, of course, any of 
the various ‘‘ Dutch Bulbs,” should form the 
main reliance. 

To those who desire a greater variety, and 
choicer plants in addition, the following list, 
given by Mr. E. S. Rand, Jr., may serve as 
a guide in selecting a collection for a general 
greenhouse of about twenty-five feet in 
length : 


1 Fabiana imbricata. 
2Jasminum odoratissi- 
miuun. 


12 Camellia Japonica. 
4 Orange Trees. 
1 Mandarin Orange. 


1 Lemon. 2 Do. multiflorum. 
6 Daphne odorata. 2 Kennedias. 
2 cr “ rubra. 10 Azalea Indica. 


6 Fuchsias. 

1 Justicia carnea, 

2 Correas. 

1 Linum Trigynum. 

3 Mahernias. 

2 Manettias. 

2 Myrtles. 

1 Pittosporum Tobira. 

1 Sparmannia Africana. 

2 Passiflora (for rafters). 

1 Olea fragrans. 

1 Tecoma Jasminoides. 

1 Thea viridis. 

1 Veronica Andersonii. 
Roses ad libitum. 


4 Diosma odorata. 

1 Ss eapitata. 

4 Erica Caffra alba. 
Ames ies rubra. 

1 Cytisus racemosa. 

6 Heliotropes in var. 

2 Cestrum aurantiacum. 
2 Dwarf Acacias. 

1 Lemon Verbena. 

1 Burchellia Capensis. 
1 Coronilla glauca. 

2 Stevia. 

2 Eupatorium elegans. 
2 Abutilon. 

2 Chorizema. 


PETUNIAS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 


These make excellent window plants and 
are very showy, especially the flaked varie- 
ties, both single and double. To have them 
stoutly and short jointed they should be 
grown out-of-doors, fully exposed to the sun, 
and be stopped frequently to induce them to 
form bushy plants. When grown under glass, 
the stems become drawn, which they likewise 
do in the green-house while producing their 
blooms. To obviate this as much as pos- 
sible, they should be placed in light, airy 
positions, where they only get a small 
amount of shade, if any at all. By eutting 
back any that have become straggling and 
drawn, and replacing them out in the open 
air, they soon break again, and flower with 
great freedom, so that a constant supply 
may be kept up by growing a few plants, and 
treating them in this way. While out-of- 
doors, the pots should be plunged, so as to 
prevent the sun from drying the roots.— 
Gardening Illustrated. 
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THE FERN-GULLY OF MELBOURNE. 


Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, pos- 
sesses a large and beautiful botanic garden, 


which, under the management of Mr. Guil- | 


a * 4 Y aap ; x x as | : 
foyle, as the London Garden informs us, has ‘ aeter; they will appear for a year or two, or 
so remodeled and beautified that it | yore, and then revert to their original form, 


been 
now ranks among the most scientifically 
arranged and most picturesquely planted 
gardens in the world. 

Each class of plants is, so far as practi- 
The place devoted 
to Ferns is a naturally favorable location—a 
gully of about three hundred feet in length, 
the average width of the Fern-ground on 
either side being about fifty feet. 


cable, grouped by itself. 


A mean- 
dering pathway, some nine hundred feet in 
length, crosses and recrosses the gully every 
here and there. Along this narrow pathway 


one passes under the beautiful green fronds | firms raise similar quantities 
=x | Ale x re J. . 


of native Tree Ferns, Dicksonia antarctica, | 
Atrophila australis, etc., the trunks of which | 


stand like so many columns on either side. 
A large number of these and other Tree 
Ferns of various heights, from one to fifteen 
feet, many of which are indigenous to New 
Zealand and Norfolk Island, are planted 
along the water-course, as well as promis- 
cuously over the whole Fern-ground. On 
the trunks of the Tree Ferns, and also in 
the forks and on the stems of most of the 
large, umbrageous trees which nave been 


tice it is to grow from seeds largely are 
aware of the tendency in many annuals to 
break into different characters, and when 
one appears it is marked, the surrounding 
plants are pulled out to give the new type 
space in which to develop itself, and the 


seed is carefully gathered and sown for an- | stirred in a three-gallon can of water, has a 


| marvelous effect on all the plants just 


other season. Sports of this kind are often 
very difficult to fix in @ permanent char- 


to the great disappointment of the eculti- 
vator. On the other hand, such sports can 


be permanently fixed after afew years’ se- | 


lection, and when the durability of the new 


in the ordinary way. 

An enormous quantity of Sweet Peas is 
every year grown for the trade of England. 
One wholesale house grows, annually, from 
twenty-five to thirty acres, producing in a 
good season from eight hundred to one 
thousand bushels, and several other seed- 
The greater 
part is grown as mixed colors, separate 
colors being required only in comparatively 


| small quantities. 


placed about in order to provide shade for, | 


and protection from undue exposure of the 


Ferns, have been fixed hundreds of the | 4.9. epponicle. 


Queensland and New South Wales epiphytal 
Ferns, Platycerium grande and alcicorne 


(the Elk’s-horn and Stag’s-horn Ferns), and | 


Asplenium nidus (the Bird’s-nest Fern); 
while all over the gully some thousands of 
hardy outdoor Ferns, including Lomarias, 
Aspleniums, Aspidiums, Blechnums, Dood- 
dias, Polypodiums, Pteris, ete., have been 
planted extensively as an undergrowth. A 
perforated pipe is placed all around the edge 
of the Fern-ground, by which the place is 
conveniently watered by the mere turning 
on of taps. At almost any point along the 
narrow, meandering pathway, beautiful vistas 
may be had, while, from either of the large 
walks which pass across the gully, charming 
views of Ferns, with glimpses of the lake 


| ful children of this tropie zone. 


Of late years, Sweet Peas have come to be 
much grown for supplying cut blooms for 
market. 
colors is a very pretty sight indeed in any 
garden, and diffuses a most agreeable frag- 
rance. The Searlet Invincible, in conjunction 
with Tropeolum Canariense, is a charming 
combination, —as delightful as itis novel. A 
garden without Sweet Peas is a garden with- 
out one of the most useful of flowers that 
ean find a place in it.—R. D., in the Garden- 


FLOWERS IN MEXICO. 


Mexico is the greatest flower-market in the 
world. Allthe year round, the gardens bring 
forth brilliant blossoms— the fragile, beauti- 
All histor- 
ians who write of the Mexicans as Mexicans, 
speak of their love of flowers as one of their 
principal characteristics. Nor is this trait 
diminished in the present generation. From 
the days before the cruel conquest, all 
through that merciless time, when the Mex- 


|icans bore the heavy yoke under their 


and rustic bridges in the distance, serve to | 


make some of the most beautiful natural 
pictures one could desire to look upon. 


SWEET PEAS. 


| flowers. 


Probably no other common flower is so | 


useful in the garden during summer as the 
Sweet Pea, and it is as indispensable to it as 
Mignonette. Formerly we had but few vari- 
eties ; now they have grown into something 
like thirteen or fourteen, every one of which 
well deserves a place in the garden. 

It is nearly two centuries ago that the 
Sweet Pea was introducéd from Sicily. In 
all probability the original form has been 
considerably improved upon, and it has either 
sported into new forms or yielded them by 


means of seed. In later years, new varieties 


have been obtained in this way, Among the | 


plants raised from seed of any one variety, a 
new departure has been discovered in the 
case of a plant or two. Those whose prac- 


violent masters, the Spaniards, they re- 
mained faithful to their love of flowers; the 
passion is innate. 

During even the coldest days that are 
known in this mild climate, one may go to 
market and find the simple Indians seated 
on the sidewalks with their baskets of 
I have seen them sitting thus close- 
ly together for a whole block, offering at 
almost ridiculously low prices great bundles 
of Roses, Heliotropes, Violets, Geraniums, 
Heartsease, Pinks, and, in short, almost 
numberless varieties. For twenty-five cents, 
one may nearly always buy a large, elegant- 
ly-arranged bouquet, composed of the most 


A hedge of Sweet Peas of mixed | 


SOOT AS A MANURE FOR PLANTS. 


To strong-growing green-house plants, 
such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Azaleas, 
Cytisus, Roses, Chrysanthemums, Solanums, 
and Hydrangeas, soot is a valuable and 
easily obtained stimulant. A handful of it, 


named, and many others besides. It in- 
duces vigorous growth, and adds freshness 
and substance both to the leaf and flower. 
It is best to use it in small quantities and 
often, rather than charge the compost with 
more carbon than the plants ean readily as- 


| timilate. In the case of Chrysanthemums and 
character is assured the variety can be sold | 


growing, 


exquisite flowers, the price of which, in New | 


York, would vary, according to the season, 
from $3 to $5 or $6. 
season one may often buy, for six and a quar- 
ter cents, as many flowers as can be disposed 
of in a parlor of ordinary size. Many of the 
wild flowers are of exquisite beauty, rivaling 
the choicest garden plants; in fact, many 


| of them are among our finest greenhouse 


plants. — Cor. San Francisco Tribune. 


In the full flower | 


Hydrangeas, I have employed a mixture of 
soot and fresh manure from the cow-shed, with 
the best possible results; but, wherever the 
last-named ingredient is employed, it should 
be well mixed in a tub or tank and allowed 
to settle, otherwise the grassy particles re- 
main on the top of the pots, and, while 
giving them an unsightly appearance, ex- 
clude that free aération which all healthy 
roots require.—B., in London Garden. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR GRASS, 


Where a great extent of lawn has to be 
kept in order, if it be furnished with trees 
and shrubs, as most lawns are, either in the 
shape of groups or isolated single specimens, 
the Grass around them often gives a good 
deal of trouble, and, if neglected, looks 
rough and untidy. The mowing machine 
has been the means of saving a large 
amount of labor; but it must not be drawn 
too near choice trees and shrubs, the 
branches of which sweep the ground, or 
their symmetry will be injured. 

I have, therefore, often thought that in 
such cases some substitute for Grass should 
have been employed long ago that would 
not require trimming. The tendency now 
is to economize labor, and this is one way 
in which a good deal of it may be saved. 
Whatever is employed must keep its color 
and look thrifty; Grass often fails to do 
this. Even bare earth looks better than 
dried-up herbage; but that cannot for a 
moment be thought of, or need be, for there 
are plenty of low-growing plants that will 
thrive under bushes. 

A host may be found in Sedums and Saxi- 
fragas alone. Of the latter, one of the best 
is the common Moss-Saxifrage (Eve’s Pin- 
cushion, as it is sometimes called). It is of 
a far brighter and more beautiful green than 
Grass, and the little tufty irregularities of 
growth seem to add to its beauty, and in 
spring it is covered with myriads of pretty, 
little, white flowers mounted on slender 
wire-like stems, about six inches high. 
Sedum glaucum and Lydium will also do 
well for such work, as they are very close- 
require no trimming, and will 
thrive anywhere. 

Nothing excels the common Ivy for form- 
ing a green covering under large trees, if 
watched, and its tendency to climb up the 
trees counteracted by prompt cutting back. 
Creeping Jenny grows naturally in the shade. 
Then, again, how charming it would be to 
introduce on these carpets of enduring ver- 
dure a few Snowdrops or Primroses, or any 
other little plant one has a faney for. — 
LP. H., in Gardening Illustrated. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


American Institute, New York.—List of pre- 
miums to be awarded in the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Department of the fifty-first ex- 
hibition, October 11th to 14th. 


Premium Lists.— We have received a large 
number of Premium Lists of State and County 
Fairs, several of them accompanied with compli- 
mentary tickets. While appreciating the atten- 
tion, we regret not to be able to make use of all 
of them. 


The Photographic Times and American 
Photographer, a monthly record of photo- 
graphic progress, edited by J. Traill Taylor, pub- 
lished by the Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
New York. A handsome and carefully edited 
monthly, devoted principally to the photographic 


art, but containing also much information of | 


interest to artists and scientists in general. 


Agricultural Review and Journal of the 
American Agricultural Association, New York. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Arnold Puetz, Jacksonville, Florida.— Cata- 
logue of Plants, especially tropical and semi- 
tropical, and those native to Florida. 


R. G. Chase & Co., Geneva, N. Y.—Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


Ornamental Shrubs, and other Nursery Stock. 


J.T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.— Autumn Cata- 


| logue of Small Fruits, Fruit Trees, Ornamental 
A beautiful and artistic col- | 


Trees and Plants. 
ored plate of the ‘ Hansell Raspberry,” which is 


| now offered for the first time, accompanies the 


catalogue. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Begonias.— Mrs. M. R., Carmi, Ill.— Tuberous 


rooted Begonias require considerable bottom 


—Among the most valuable articles are: Com- | 


position of Grasses, by Clifford Richardson; the 
Railroad and the Farmer, continued from the 
previous number; New York Experiment Sta- 
tion; Burr Oaks Farm; American Agriculture, 
by Gen. Francis A. Walker; Dairying and Dairy 
Improvements, by J. H. Reall. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, New York, pre- 
sents itself this month in an entirely new and 
improved dress. its former unwieldy shape is 
reduced to a neat, convenient size, and the num- 
ber of its pages has been increased to thirty-two, 
with an attractive and tasteful cover. The edi- 
torial department has likewise undergone 
marked improvement, more space being devoted 
to horticultural, and particularly original, mat- 
ter. The leading article in the present number, 
“Forcing Lilacs,” is of special value. The energy 
and push which the new management has in- 
fused in the “ Floral Cabinet” places it in the 
front rank of horticultural journals. 


Outing, a Journal of Recreation, published by 
Wm. B. Howland, Albany, N. Y., at $1 per year. 
The fifth number of this elegant monthly is be- 
fore us, and we are happy to learn from the pub- 
lisher’s card contained in it, that it meets with 
the support it so justly deserves, and that a 
strong company has been formed for its contin- 
uance and improvement. The purport of the 
journal is somewhat novel, yet its scope and 
field are universal, limited only by the height of 
our mountains, the depth of the sea, and the 
confines of human enterprise and progress. To 
furnish instruction, and to indicate ways and 
means how to obtain recreation and recuperation 
from the effects of either over-work or inanition 
of body or mind, in their manifold forms and 
characters, is the principal aim of the publica- 
tion. Starting from a high moral and intellectual 
standpoint, it calls to aid every wholesome and 
effectual means for its achievement. The edi- 
torial, as well as the artistic and typographical 
parts of the paper, are all that the most exacting 
could wish for, and, with the wide field before it, 
it can hardly fail to meet with success. 


heat to start them, and at first net too much 
water, else they will rot. During the flowering 
season they can stand any amount of water. 


Peaches for Alabama.— EF. OC. H., Decatur, 
Ala.— Alexander, Mountain Rose, Oldmixon Free, 


.Stump the World, Crawford’s Early, and Heath 


Cling, are good varieties for Alabama. The trees 
may be pruned at any time during winter, until 
they start to grow again. 


Preparing for Flowers Next Year.— irs. A. 
H., Cresson, Pa.—It is an excellent plan to pre- 
pare flower-beds in the fall. They should be 
spaded deeply, drained, if wet, and receive a 
good dressing of decomposed manure. An ad- 
dition of sand is highly beneficial on heavy soils. 


Seeding Meadows.—T. Co., Stroudsburg, Pa.— 
Red Top and Orchard Grass do well on irrigated 


| meadows. Equal parts of each isa good propor- 
tion. If the ground is wet during winter it 


Hand-Book of Practical Landscape Gar- 


-dening, second edition, enlarged and improved, 
by FF. Rk. Elliott; published by D. M. Dewey, 
Rochester, N. Y. Price $1.50. 
gotten up book is designed to serve as a practi- 
cal guide to owners of city and suburban resi- 
dences, for the improvement and decoration of 
their home-grounds. 
is 80 practical and accurate, every design being 
drawn to a seale, and the places for each tree 
and shrub being indicated by numbers, that even 
the novice in landscape gardening cannot make 
mistakes in following any of them. It contains 
designs for lots and grounds, instructions of how 
to form lawns, and the care thereof, the building 
of roads, turfing, protection of, pruning and care 
of trees, making cuttings, evergreens, hedges, 
screens, etc. Condensed descriptions of the most 
desirable trees, shrubs, perennials, and herba- 
ceous plants, with remarks as to soil and position 
in which they should be grown. The volume is 
profusely interspersed with illustrations, showing 
at a glance the object to be attained, and is well 
adapted to the wants of many country residents. 


This elegantly | 


should not be seeded before spring; otherwise, 
the seed may be sown now. A light sowing of 
Rye at the same time will prove beneficial in 
affording winter protection. 


Bulbs for the South.—R. J. W., Eufaula, Ala. 
—Hyacinths should be planted about three 
months before they are desired to bloom. The 
wet season should be guarded against. They 
should be planted about six inches apart and 
four inches deep. The soil should be light, sandy 
loam, and moderately rich. Narcissus and Tulips 
may be grown in the same beds. 


Foreing Callas.— Mrs. H. N. H., Keeseville, 
N. Y.—Callas should not be forced immediately 
after planting, but should be kept in a cold pit 
or cool room until well rooted, before removing to 
a warmer place. It is best not to use too large 
pots, and give water only moderately at first. 
The pots must be well drained, for, although the 
Calla requires much moisture, it does not flower 
well with stagnant water at its roots. 


Hardy Lilies.—J. W. V. W., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.—Nearly all Lilies are natives of cool coun- 
tries or mountainous regions, and are, therefore, 
hardy in this latitude; yet a light covering dur- 
ing winter is beneficial to allkinds. L. speciosum, 
L. auratum, L. candidum, L. umbellatum, L. 
excelsum, L. longiflorum, L. tigrinum, and others, 


The entire plan of the work | 27¢ of easy culture, and grow in almost any soil. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN of October, 1881, contains 
an excellent article on Lily culture. 
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Apples in Maine.—There are, says Dr. Hos- 
kins, at least two thousand varieties of Apples in 
Maine alone, some very good, not known a mile 
away from where they grow. 


The Cuban Queen Water-Melon, writes a cor- 
respondent from Georgia is the “Boss.” I had 
all the renowned kinds growing on my place, but 
the Queen beat them by seven pounds. 


The Tallest Tree.—Our Big Trees of California 
seem to be eclipsed by the Peppermint Trees 
(Bucalyptus piperitu) of Australia. Baron F. Von 
Mueller of Melbourne describes one of the gigan- 
tic height of four hundred and eighty feet. 


A Long Fence.—A wire fence is now in the 
course of construction from the Indian Territory, 
across the entire northern part of Texas, to New 
Mexico, to keep the herds of northern cattle out. 
Its entire length will be over two hundred miles. 


The Olive Crop.—Statistics show that the 
value of the fruit is much greater than is gener- 
ally supposed. The average of the last ten years’ 
production in Italy alone gives an annual yield 
of forty million gallons of oil, worth as many 
dollars. The value of Olives used for eating is 
estimated at ten million dollars, making the value 
of the entire annual production fifty million dol- 
lars. 


Prolific Orange-Trees.—Florida papers state 
that the ‘‘ Fort Harley Tree” in Alachua County, 
supposed to be seventy-two years old, has borne 
18,000 Oranges in one season; another, in St. 
John’s County, yields 15,000; another, in Bradford 
County, over 10,000; and a Lemon-tree at Fort 
Reid, thirty-two years old, has borne over 20,000 
Lemons. Half a dozen such trees would be sufti- 


_ cient to make a good-sized family comfortable. 


Egyptian Onions.—The Scientific American 
states that there have been imported into New 
York recently from Egypt ten thousand barrels 
of Onions. This is said to be the first importation 


| from that region, the gardens of the Bermudas 


Flowers for Perfumery.— Rosa, Aiken, S. C.— | 


Dried Rose-leaves or dried flowers of any kind are 
of no value for perfumery. The perfume has to 
be extracted from the flowers while they are 
fresh, else they become worthless, or nearly so. 
There are two methods chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of perfumery. The one, practiced 
with the most delicate perfumes, is to lay the flow- 
ers upon, or between layers of clarified fat, until 
all the odor is absorbed. The other, by distilling 
the flowers with water. The essential oils rise 


with the steam, and, after condensation, are easily | 


separated. 


and Portugal having hitherto supplied the deti- 
ciencies of our home fields. The Egyptian Onions 
are said to keep better and longer than those of 


|; more western countries, giving them especial 


value in ship supplies for long voyages. 


Pruning Raspberries.— A. B. Allen tells the 
Rural New-Yorker that leaving only three or four 
canes to grow and bear fruit from Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, and Gooseberries, may do 
very well in clay, or quite rich loam, but it does not 


| answer at all for a poor, sandy, or fine, gravelly 


soil, except in the case of Blackberries, and even 
these had best be left with half a dozen canes 
to grow together. With Raspberries, eight to 
twelve canes to grow up together were found to 
do well and bear abundantly. 


Intluence of the Stock upon the Graft.—A 
great number of instances seem to offer unmis- 
takable evidence that the stock exerts some 
influence upon the graft, as much, at least, as the 
condition and quality of the soil aftects the 
plants growing in the same. Prof. Beal says, in 
this relation : ‘I have two lots of Red Canadas,— 
one grown on the top of a Northern Spy and one 
on Early Harvest. Apples from the latter rot 
first, and are less brilliant in color. It is now 
established that the stock and graft more or less 
effect each other.” 


Worm-Proof Cabbage.—C. FE. Parnell, our 
valued contributor, writes: “In the AMERICAN 
GARDEN for June, 1882, p. 93, I notice that one 
of your correspondents remarks that the Early 
Schweinfurt Cabbage is the only variety that re- 
sists the green worm. My experience has been 
quite the reverse of the above. I have tried many 
different varieties of Cabbages, and have yet to 
find one that is worm-proof. The large Early 
Schweinfurt Cabbage is the largest early variety 
in cultivation, and is well adapted for fall or 
summer use; but I would not advise any one to 
plant it in the expectation of finding it proof 
against the green Cabbage-worm.,”’ 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To Every Yearly Subscriber to the American Garden for 1883. 
The remaining numbers for THIS YEAR FREE to those subscribing now. 


Encouraged by the great success of our premiums sent out in previous years, and desirous to introduce the 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special and most liberal inducements for the coming year. 
Several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. Application for premiums should be made at the time of sending the subscription. 

All premiums will be sent by mail, prepaid, without additional charge to the subseriber. 

EVERY SUBSCRIBER for 1883, old or new, is entitled to ONE PREMIUM, and may take his or her choice of either 


All articles offered are of actual mérit and first-class in every respect. 


of the following articles: 


SEEDS. 


(Practical directions for their culture are given 
with each package.) 


Wild Garden Seeds. This novelty in the flower- 
garden, extensively introduced by us, has proved 
so successful, and has given such unanimous sat- 
isfaction— enabling any one to have a profusion 
of flowers all summer without expense —that we 
continue it on our premium list. Each packet 
contains a mixture of one hundred varieties of 
flower-seeds, sufficient for sowing a square rod of 
ground, 
den can form an idea of its brilliancy and unique 
beauty. 

Bliss’s American 
packet.) 
Pea is now so universally recognized, and its ad- 
vantages over other varieties are so decided, that 
no one can afford to cultivate a garden with- 
out it. 

American Racer Pea. (A sample packet.) Now 
first offered for sale, is considered the most desira- 
ble round Pea. It is very early, productive, and 
of best quality. Many of those who have received 
it as a premium this year cannot say enough in 
its praise. 

Subscribers who prefer making their own selec- 
tion of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ 
Hand Book for the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay 
Street, New-York. Mailed for six cents), as fol- 
lows: 

For one subscriber, remitting $1.00, may be 
selected seeds in packets to the amount of 20 
cents. 

For two subseribers, remitting $2.00 in one 
order, may be selected seeds in packels to the 
amount of 50 cents. 

For five subscribers, remitting $5.00 in one 
order, may be selected seeds in packets, to the 
amount‘of $1.50. 

For ten subscribers, remitting $10.00 in one 
order, may be selected seeds in packets, to the 
amount of $4.00. 

For twenty subscribers, remitting $20.00 in one 
order, may be selected seeds in packets to the 
amount of $10.00. 

The subscribers need not be all from the same 
post-office, as the papers and premiums will be 
sent separately to each address ; but, to be entitled 
to the clubbing premiums, all must come in one 
order. 


Wonder Pea. (A sample 


PLANTS. 


Clematis coccinea. Scarlet Clematis. 
this magnificent new climber. It is with much 
pleasure that we offer to our subscribers this 
peerless novelty, a beautifully colored plate and 
a description of which appeared in our Septem- 
ber number. 

One bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare, the best 
white variety. 

One bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan, the best 
yellow variety. 

Three bulbs of selected American Seedling Glad- 
iolus, all different colors. 

One bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. 


sp. roseum, L. tenuifolium, or L. atrosanguineum | 


grandiflorum. 

One bulb of Hyacinthus candicans, a beautiful 
hardy plant, of easy culture. 

Any one sending, in addition to his own, a new 
subscriplion, may select for his own premium a 


No one who has not seen a Wild Gar- | 


The superior merit of this unequaled | 


A root of | 


bulb of Lilium Harrisii— the Lily —the most ex- 
quisite novelty in this class. 


BOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for the American Garden, 


and soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a 


Library free, under the following conditions: 
One subscriber, remitting $1.00, may select from 
the following books to the amount of 20 cents. 
Two subscribers, remitting $2.00, may select 
books to the amount of 50 cents. 
Five subscribers, remitting $5.00, may select 
books to the amount of $1.50. 
Ten subscribers, remitting $10.00, may select 


| books to the amount of $4.00. 


Farm and Garden. 


Allen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm 

Book 
Barry’s Fruit Garden 
Brackett’s Farm Talk, paper, 50 cents; cloth, .75 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Growing .. 1.00 
Broom-Corn and Brooms, paper.............. 50 
CLOUD Geer ase the sen resets eine eter cree ye een -15 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener ........... 1.00 
Flax Culture. By seven practical growers...  .3 
Gregory on Cabbages i... detec cen 80 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold Wurtzels, ete..  .30 
Gregory on Onion Raising.................... -30 
Gregory.oniSquashes ys... esate cesses 380 
Halsted (B. D.), The Vegetable Garden...... 10 
Hand-book of the Grasses of Great Britain 
an dvAmericainn- ste ccc) teterceeacni eee 1.50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure 1.50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit............ 1.50 
Hop Culture. By nine experienced cultiva- 
GODS EG Se Loe EN Oe etn oe a en ates conan -30 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed................... 2.00 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow .............-.+55 2.00 
Nichol’s Chemistry of the Farm and Sea..... 1.25 
Onions— How to Raise them Profitably...... 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres, paper .............. .30 
(oi Lo} Tl ohare a eee PAA ermnio DARUninad Abddana6 aon 60 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay)............. a hs 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden............-... 1.50 
Riley’s Potato Pests, paper, 50 cents, cloth...  .75 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden.......... 1.50 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits.............. 5.00 
Silostand#hnsilagero jae sc pene ere ee eee -50 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, ete........ 1.50 


Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery, 1.5 

Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced 
CULGIVATOLS Hote einer iceer sere ietacit tet tareats n25 

White’s Gardening for the South............. Oy. 


Fruits and Flowers. 


American Rose Gulturists.. se seee sree .30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.......... 1.75 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers ..............-. abies 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory............. 150) 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower’s Guide............ 115 
Elliott’s Hand-book for Fruit Growers, paper. .C0 
Cloth Acies Seas ehik ret suas ere ne ec eeey 1.060 
Flowers for the Parlor and Garden (Rand) .. 2.00° 
HullerisiGrape:Culturist.. .7cu-e een ib 
Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist....  .20 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. (New edition) 1.50 
Hulton’s Reach Culture... ec a.rruecr tel giet 1.50 
Galusha (O. B.), Luscious Fruits ............. 10 
Garden Flowers: How to Cultivate (Rand).. 2.00 
Hardy and Tender Bulbs (Rand) ............. 2.00 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden........... 75 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 


Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture ............ il. 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses .... 1. 
Barn Plans and Out-buildings................ ib 
‘Downing’s Landscape Gardening............. CG. 
Elliott’s Practical Landscape Gardening..... 1. 
Leuchai’s How to Build Hot-houses.......... il, 
Palliser’s Model Homes...................60.. 1. 
Plumbers’, Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide. 1. 
Reed’s House Plans for Everybody........... ile 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses..... te 
Woodward’s Country Homes.................. ite 
Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings: : disassc,. ties oe igeanectoe eh Meee eae ie 
Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses. 1. 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture........... $1.50 
| Husmann’s American Grape Growing and 
Wine Making y. rm. ici: on ioe ys eae eee 1.50 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home....... 1.00 
Mohr on the Grape Vine... «.......-.4samneeeee 1.00 
My Vineyard at Lakeview .................... 1.25 
Orchids. Manual of Orchid Culture (Rand).. 2-50 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture................ 15 
Parsons on the Rose. .. 0.0.0... misses 1.50 
Popular Flowers; How to Cultivate Them 
(RANG) weet). hc hon sc dw beers een 1.50 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit............... 1.00 
Rexford (E. E.), Flowers in Winter........... 10 
Rexford (E. E.), The Flower Garden, Annu- 
BIB, OCbC.cis tien steers oy hae oe IE ee 10 
Rexford (E. E.), The Flower Garden, Herba- 
ceous: Plants, Cte.pnin sce cee eee -10 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden........... . 1.00 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours.. 1.50 
White’s Cranberry Culture.......... Breer nee 1.25 
Horses. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo0.......... 1.50 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book..... 2.50 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers............ 1.75 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot...................3- 15 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horsce............ 1.50 
Cattle, Sheep, and Swinc. 
Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle............... 2.50 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.................. 1.75 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo.......- 1.50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 8vo, cloth... 2.50 
Guenon on Milch Cows...............0....0555 15 
Harrisionm the: Pig.) ess). eeeeeree eee 1.50 
Quincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle....... 1.25 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry ...... 1.00 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd................. 2.00 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry .................- 1.50 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual................. 1.50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.................. 1.50 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog.............. 1.00 
WouattioniSheepita-es ee eee ee 1.00 
Poultry. 
Corbett’s Poultry Yard and Market, paper.. .50 
CLOG 5. eh ccacs tne eee Oe eee 15 
Geyelin’s Poultry-Breeding................... 1.25 
Gray’s The:Game Howl). 4.4.00. 44-eeee eee 1.50 
Lewis’s Practical Poultry Book............... 1.50 
Saunders’s Domestic Poultry, paper......... 40 
CLOG io Sh a Rose cet ele one aE CLO EEE 75 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm, paper.............. 50 
(cl Lo) 1s ae ened dy SRB OM id aad a no aces 75 
The At PoultrysBooksas. cere ee eee -10 
Wrichtis|}Brahmaybowile.... ei eens 2.50 
Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper........... 2.00 
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Field Sports and Amusements. Canary Birds, paper, 50 cents; cloth.........80.75 | Rhododendrons. Revised Edition. (Rand) . $1.25 
Batty’s Taxidermy and Home Decoration... .$1.50 Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic Ani- Riley's Locust Plague, 7.0.25 ..8..-.-+--+- 1.25 
Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap............... 1.50 mals..........++.+5 ae eee 20 Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture ...... 1.25, 
Bogardus’s Field, Cover and Trap Shooting.. 2.00 | Cooking Manual (Miss Juliet Corson) 50 | Scribner's Lumber and Log Book..... .....-. .35 
Canoe and Camera. Square 12mo...........- 1.59 | Cooking School Text Book and Housekeepers’ Stewart’s Sorghum and its Products ......... 1.50 
Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other | Guide (Miss Juliet Corson). .. 1.25 | Twenty-five Cent Dinners. New Edition. 
oun ries 32.5 485.5 ee eee 2.00 | De Voe’s Market Assistant... - 2.50 (Miss Juliet Corson).......-. nee 25 
Hallock’s Sportsmen’s Gazetteer ............. 3.00 | Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist.. 1.00  Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens ...... .... 1.50 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun, paper........--..--+. .30 | Gardner’s How to Paint..... ., 1.00 | Ware’s The Sugar Beet....... Toxine 4.00 
CIO CD ee. Dee a Rae ¢9 | Grant’s Beet Root Sugar....... Reet 1.255 Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health..... 1.50 
Long’s American Wild Fowl Shooting........ 2.09 | Harris’s Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Sewage... .50 
: Plain, $4.00; Colored Engravings . 6.50 Waring’s Elements of Agriculture............ 1.00 
BE AAS | Harris’s Talks on Manures . 1.50 | Willard’s Practical Butter Book . 1.60 
American Bird Fancier (Enlarged Edition)... .50 | Hazard’s Butter and Butter-Making ..... 25 Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. . 3.00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier...... ee eee ere 30 Hedges’s Sugar Cane and their Products. 1.00 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures........ .25 | Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry........ 1.75 | If any books are desired, the price of which is 
Book of Household Pets, paper............. .50 | Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chem- | more than the amount of the Premium, they may 
Oi adésao eens soppocgnedeedcars SA Merve et ores 75 SDL Yee wecie Be ot Seon er See rene 1.50 | be obtained by remitting the deficiency. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy.......... ..... 1.60 | King’s Bee-keepers’ Text Book, cloth.... 1.00 | Any books in this list mailed, post-paid, on re- 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis .. 2.00 | Quinby’s New Bee-keeping.................... 1.50 | ceipt of price. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN CLUBBING LIST. 


To enable our subscribers to obtain other publications at clubbing rates, and to save the trouble and expense 
of ordering each paper separately, we have made arrangements with the publishers of many leading periodicals 
which enable us to offer the following at greatly reduced prices. 

In the left-hand column is given the publisher’s price, in the right-hand column our clubbing price, which 
ineludes one year’s subscription to the AMERICAN GARDEN. 

Subscribers desiring more than one publication in connection with the AMERICAN GARDEN may, for the second 


and following papers, deduct from the combined our clubbing price, 75 cents, for the AMERICAN GARDEN. 
the AMERICAN GARDEN and the New York Tribune, combined, are $2.00. ] 
add $3.50—being the clubbing price—$4.25, less 75 cents for the AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Address all orders to 


B. K. 


PuB- CLUB- 
LISHERS’ BING 
PRICE. PRICE. 
$4.00 Atlantic Monthly, Boston........................05- LOM Gh yi teeteter= $4.25 
4.00 Andrews’s American Queen, New-York............ weekly ........ 4,25 
1.00 Andrews’s Bazaar, New-York, with picture....... monthly...... 1.65 
6.00 Army and Navy Journal, New-York............... weekly ........ 6.75 
1.50 American Agriculturist, New-York................ monthly........ 2.00 
1.00 American Rural Home, Rochester.................. weekly ........ 1.75 
2100) Burlington Hawkeye. i... 0. c.s seek ee ene ene de wees weekly ........ 2.50 
1.50 Ballou’s Monthly, Boston.......................-06- monthly........ 9.15 
1.50 Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia...................... monthly: .....5. 2:15 
A 00UCen tury, INOWAY OVI: 3 x. ca leis ele eee ede eee eet monthly... ye 4s25 
MalbesCincinnatlWmQ miner: vip. eee: oe wees oon pe eee aks weekly ........ 1.85 
1-00). Cincinnati-Commercial: 42... 0:.08-2. 2 eee e snes ee weekly ........ 1.75 
1.50 Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.......... 2= 2. Weekly . mera evo! 
3.00 Cultivator and Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. weekly ........ 3.25 
3.00 Congregationalist, Boston (new only)............... weekly ........ 2.50 
3.00 Christian Union, New-York. ..,................ . weekly . 3.50 
2.50 Christian Weekly (illustrated), New-York...... weelly ........ § 3.00 
2.00 Colorado Farmer, Denver...............-......+.... weekly ........ 2.60 
4.00 California Farmer (new only).............-..8..+.6. weekly ...2.... 4.00 
2.00 Demorest’s Magazine, New-York MM ONG Weer cee 2eD0) 
POOPDECLOMPE TEEPE LESS inset sinsysie vce osc eves rae este oe AOE Weel y (25.5225 2:25 
-50 Ehrichs’s Quarterly, New-York.................... quarterly ...... 1,25 
4.00 Edinburgh Review, London........................ monthly........ 4.25 
4.00 Forest and Stream, New-York...................... weekly .. + 4325 
-50 Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass................. monthly.: os... 0: 1.25 
-50 Farm Journal, Philadelphia........................ mouthly........ 1.15 
-50 Farm and Garden, Philadelphia.................... monthly........ 1.15 
+50 Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Ohio............... semi-monthly.. 1.25 
1.50 Farmers’ Review, Chicago....................0 02... weekly ........ 2.10 
1.15 Farmers’ Union and Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn.. weekly ........ 1.75 
4.00 Frank Leslie’s lustrated Newspaper.............. weekly ........ 4.00 
4.00 Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung (German)....... weekly ......:. 4.00 
4.00 Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner.................... Weekly. cone 4.00 
2.50 Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly............ weekly ......... 3.00 
2.50 Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine....................monthly........ 3.00 
3.00 Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine................... monthly........ 3.25 
3.00 Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly................... monthlya.....0.. 325 
2.00 Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia................ monthly........ 2.50 
1.00 Gleason’s Companion, Boston...................... monthly. ....... 1.50 
2.10 Gardeners’ Monthly, Philadelphia............... .. monthly..... 2.65 
4.00 Harper’s Weekly, New-York.......................- weekly .... 4,25 
1.50 Harper’s Young People, New-York................. weekly ........ 2.00 
4.00 Harper’s Bazar, New-York .................... 0005 weekly ........ 4.25 
4.00 Harper’s Monthly, New-York....................... monthly........ 4.25 
2.00 Home J OuUrMaleNe Wa VOL Gonk techs cept settee cee weekly .. 2.50 
1.10 Household, Brattleboro, Vt.... 060. cecesccec ees c ness monthly. ........ 1.75 
-50 Home and Farm, Louisville, Ky.................... semi-monthly.. 1.25 
2:00 Anter-Ocean,, Chicago. sr... 65. secu weds sec c ce cece ee weekly ........ 2.50 
1.35 Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis..... ................ Nikeel diye Sashes ac 2.00 
' 3:00 Independent, New-York. .......0....0c+ceseceseaees weekly ........ 3.50 
1.50 Iowa Homestead, Des Moines...................... weekly . 2.25 


Thus, 
If Harper's Monthly is wanted in addition, 


CLUB- 


Pub- 

LISHERS’ BING 
PRICE. PRICE. 
1.00 Journal of Agriculture and Farmer, St. Louis. ... weekly ........ 1.65 
8.00 Littell’s Living Age, Boston.... ........... . weekly .. 8.25 
3.00 Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia......... . Inonthly . . 3.25 
7.50 London Gardeners’ Chronicle. ................ wenes) WOCKLY (nnnwsan 8.25 
7.00 ondonm Garden ...+..:.2.2....22.5 P WOCKLY) gene sige: 8.25 
2.00 London Gardening Illustrated - weekly . 2.75 
1.65 Michigan Farmer, Detroit....... = WECLLY sascewc. 2:25 
1.00 Maryland Farmer, Baltimore....................... monthly. 1.75 
2.00 Methodist, New-York............ . weekly .. 2.50 
2.00 New-York Tribune, New-York . weekly 2.00 
3.00 New-York Tribune, New-York ............ . Semi-weekly ... 3.00 
2.50 New-York Times, New-York . weekly 3.15 
1.00 New-York Times, New-York .semi-weekly ... 1.75 
1.00 New-York World, New-York (no premium) . weekly .... 1.80 
1.00 New-York Sun, New-York...... weekly .. 2 Led 
5.00 North American Review, New-York ...monthly. 5.25 
2.15 New England Farmer, Boston (new only) . weekly .. mein 
2.00 New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass....... weekly ........ 2.50 
1.50 Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb......... .semi-monthly.. 2.00 
3.15 Observer, New-York (new only). ... weekly . . 3.50 
1.50 Ohio Farmer, Cleveland............ sateen . weekly ........ 2.15 
4.00 Our Continent, Philadelphia.......................5 WiCOMivite ceteris 4:2D 
2.00 Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia........ #-s-MONth ye; s22:2 2:50 
2.25 Phrenological Journal, New-York (with premium), monthly. ... 22075 
2.00 Phrenological Journal, New-York (without ‘ ); monthly. ....22. 2.50 
5.00 Popular Science Monthly, New-York .......... +. monthly... 4... 5.25 
2.00 Prairie Farmer, Chicago... ec SYibe ahora sovayerevecdta yest weekly ........ 2.50 
3.00 Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco ................ weekly 2D 3.50! 
2.65 Presbyterian, Philadelphia.................... ea WOCKIY iiceu cine 8.25 
4.00 Quarterly Review, London...... wok -quarterly .....-.* 4.25 
2.00 Rural New-Yorker, New-York (and premium)..... weekly .. . 2.50 
1.50 Rural Nebraska, Omaha (and premium)............ semi-monthly.. 2.00 
3.00;Sts NiGholas, ING@W-YOLK.....:.0.:sseseectscssnseress monthly. . 3.50 
3.20 Scientific American, New-York..................- . weekly . . 3.60 
5.00 Scientific American Supplement, New-York....... weekly .. 5.00 
7.00 Scientific American and Supplement, New-York... weekly ........ 7.00 
2.00 Sunday Sehool Times, Philadelphia 2a WOCKLY 22. .05.. 2:50 
1.25 Southern Planter, Richmond, Va... erie MONMtHLY ssn. ss 167 
2.00 Southern Agriculturist, Montgomery, Ala. . weekly ........ 2.50 
1.50 Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga................. monthly.... . 2.00 
2/00’ Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. .....5.. +2... .<.0.--25 << weekly pe e483 
5.00 Turf, Field, and Farm, New-York.................. weekly AGP) 
1:50) Oz: Oficial Postal’ Guide... ei decwssecese esas nse MONLY ayy ses a 21d 
1.25 Vermont Farmer, Montpelier............:.......... monthly........ 1.75 
1.25 Vick’s Illustrated Magazine, Rochester, N. Y...... monthly.... TD 
1.10 Western Agriculturist, Quincy, H1.... >... --Nomthly i. a. Paley 
1.65 Western Rural, Chicago.................. Suh: weekly . 2.30 
2.50 Watchman, Boston (new only)..................++- weekly 3.00 
1.75 Youths’ Companion, Boston (renewals)............ weekly 2.50 
1.75 Youths’ Companion, Boston (new only)..........-.. weekly .... 2.25 
2.50 Zion’s Herald, Boston (new only)............ -. weekly .......- 5.00 


ISS & SONS, Publishers, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


[OcTOBER, 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 


THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Specimen Copies, free. 


(September Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents. ) 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 


Volume IV. commences with the January number, 
1883, but, to induce new subscribers to send their sub- 
scriptions early, we will send the remaining three 


numbers of 
THIS YEAR FREE 


to all new subscribers who send their subscriptions 
for 1883 now. 


A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce the 
American Garden into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the coming year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 

Every subscriber, old or new, is entitled to 
one premium, and may take his choice cf either 
of the following articles: 


SEEDS. 


(Practical directions for their culture are given with 
each package. ) 

Wild Garden Seeds. This novelty in the tlower-gar- 
den, extensively introduced by us, has proved so suc- 
cesstul, and has given such unanimous satisfaction — 
enabling any one to have a profusion of flowers all 
summer without expense — that we continucit on our 
premium list. Each packet contains a mixture of one 
hundred varieties of flower-seeds, sufficient for sow- 
ing a square rod of ground. 

Bliss’s American Wonder Pea. (A sample packet.) 
The superior merit of this unequaled Pea is now so 
universally recognized, and its advantages over other 
varieties is so decided, that no one can afford to culti- 
vate a garden without it. 

American Racer Pea. (A quarter-pint packet.) 
Now first offered for sale, is considered the most desi- 
rable round pea. 1t is very early, productive, and of 
best quality. Many of those who have received it as 
a premium this year cannot say enough in its praise. 

Subscribers who prefer making their own selection 
of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hand 
Book tor the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay Street, 
New-York. Mailed for six cents), as follows: 

Every subscriper, remitting $1.00, may select seeds 
in packets to the amount of 20 cents. 

For 2 subscribers, remitting $2.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount of 50 cents. 

For 5 subscribers, remitting $5.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount otf $1.50. 

For 10 subscribers, remitting $10.00 in one order, 
may be selected seeds in packets to the amount of $4.00. 

For 20 subscribers, remitting $20.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount of $10.00. 

The subscribers need not be all from the same post- 
office, as the papers will be sent separately to each 
address; but, to become entitled to the clubbing premi- 
ums, all must Come in one order. 


PLANTS. 


Clematis coccinea, Scarlet Clematis. A root of this 
magnificent new climber. It is with much pleasure 
that we offer to our subscribers this peerless novelty, 
a beautifully colored plate and a description of which 
appears in our September number. 

One bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare, the best white 
variety. 

One bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan, the best yel- 
low variety. 

Three bulbs of selected American Seedling Gladio- 
lus, all different colors. 

One bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseum, L. tenuifolinm, or L. atrosanguineum grandi- 
florum, 


One bulb of Hyacinthus candicans. 


Any one sending, in addition to his own, @ new sub- 
scription, may select for his own premium a bulb of 
Lilium ITarrisii—the Lily —the most exquisite noy- 


elty in this class. 
BOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for the American Garden, and 
soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library 
free, under the following conditions : 

One subscriber, remitting $1.00, may sclect, from 
the special list contained in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Cata- 
logue, books to the amount of 20 cents. 

Two subscribers, remitting $2.00, may select books 
tothe amount of 50 cents. 

Five subscribers, remitting $5.00, may select books 
to the amount of D0. 

Ten subscribers, remitting $10.00, may select books 
to the amount of $4.00. 

All Premiums will be sent by mail, pre-paid, without 
additional charge to the subscriber. 

Address 


BR. WK. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 


34 Barclay Street, New-Yorl. 


jepa rLment, 


For FALL PLANTING 


The largest and most complete general stock in the 


U.S., including many Choice Novelties. Abridged 
Catalogue mailed Free to all Applicants. Address, 


Mount, Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


| Kissena Nurseries. 


JAPANESE MAPLES, HARDY AND GREEN. 
HOUSE AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, ROSES, 
PURPLE BEECH, in large quantities. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, AND VINES. 


Price 
| PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited) 
| Flushing, N. Y. 


Lists Free, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


| SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially 


prepared for House Culture and Win- 
ter Bloom. Delivered safely by maii, 
| post-paid, at all post offices. § splendid varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $f; {2 for $25 19 for 
$3; 26 for $4 5 35 for $5; 75 for$1O0; 100 
tor $13. We CIVE a Handsome Pres- 
| ent of Choice and Valuable ROSES 


Free with cvery order. Our NEW CUIDE, « 
contplete Treatise on the Rose, 10 pp., elegantly illustrated, 


Sree to alt. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO. 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


|) ADDRESS 


| 


My new Illustrated Catalogue, containing many 
Plants not found by Northern Florists, just out, 
FREE. 


| CURRANTS $20.00 PER 1,000. 
Strong, well-rooted plants. All leading varieties. 
All the new Raspberries, Blackberries, and Grapes, 


for Fall Planting. Free catalogue. 
HALE BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn. 
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ther Pear Trees; C ] 

QUINCE: CURRANTS, 
Vines, RO: Bulbs, etc. 
24 page Illus 


AGENTS WANTED 


Sp TVLER, CUTHBERT, GREGE, 


GGOOSEBERRIES 

at low rates, FRE 
atalogue and Price-List Free. RELI 
IN, Cayuga Lake 


The earliest RASPBERRY in 

existence, of as bright red color 

. as the Brandywine, which it 

equals in firmness, and is larger.” Entirely hardy, 

productive, and of unsurpassed quality. Full deserip- 

tion, testimonials, etc., of this remarkable berry, and 

a Colored Plate, mailed for 6c. A superior stock of 
Plants, of allleading varieties, both new and old, of 


SMALL FRUITS 


and others, A large stock of Manchester, Jersey 
Queen, and. Primo Strawberries, Early Harvest 
Blackerry, Cuthbert, and Souhegan Raspber- 
vies, Kieffer’s Hybrid Pear, and Peach Trees. 
Auttun Catalogue, richly illustrated, and quoting 
fair prices, free. 
(Introducer of the Cuthbert Rasp- J.T. LOVETT, 
berry and Manchester Strawberry. Little Silver, N.J. 


EST MARKET PEAR! 


D 

LB I obtained my First Grafts of 

= this valuable pear direct from 
the Originator, ad now offer the 
Largest Stock of Trees in_ the 
Count Also other trees, vines 
and plants, including all the Best 
Sorts of STRAWBERRIES. RASP- 
BERRIES, etc. Catalogue FREE. 

J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


Plants for the million, at prices to suit the million. Fall 
is the best time to plant all the Small Fruits and Grape 


Vines. Very liberal offers made. EF Pp ROE 
* 


0 Catalogue free. 
Cornwall-on=Hudson, 
New York. 


KIEFER’S HYBRID 


) 
1882 5,000 PEARS in Orchard, and 
s in Nursery. Being the 


50,000 introducer of this famous 


fruit, I have the origina] trees, protur- 
ed from the originator, in fruiting at 
POMONA NURSERY, from which 
I am propagating my stock for sale. 
: Apply to Head-quarters and get the 

s genuine. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Also, small Fruits, Trees, Plants, and Vines in variety. 
Catalogue Jree. WM. PARRY, Parry P. O.,N. J. 


"SPECIALTIES, 


| Lilies, Roses, Geraniums, 
and Gladioli. 


We are the largest growers of many kinds of plants 
and bulbs in the country. Send for catalogue. 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


HANGING BASKETS, 
STANDS,’ 
WINDOW BOXES, 
BRACKETS, Etc 


This handsome Window Box, 18 in. long, 7 in. wide 
7 in. deep, price, $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 


RUSTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
29 FULTON ST. 


UCHESS ! 


Ney 


GRAPE 


LYCOS Alco PRENTISS. POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON, EARLY VICTOR, 


BACCHUS, VERGENNES, JEFFERSON 


BRIGHTON, WORDEN, etc.,_ etc. 
Wachusetts Thornless, SNYDER idwell 
MANCHESTER, etc.;_ Kiefler’s Tiybrid and 
3 Waterloo and Wager PEACH; CHAMPION 
ramen Trees, Shrubs, Cimbing 
ISH and in oO 
: SEED 


PACKETS. 
tablished 1855) Union Springs. N. 


series, ( 


TREES. 


a 


Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. 
WATER FOWLS. 


Free Catalogues. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
Headquart 


RAPE i cpaocine MINES, 


Thoroughbred LAND and 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


THE AMERICAN G 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 


Choice Collections of Bulbous Roots. 


MAILED, VOST-PALD, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


No. 5 contains 15 Assorted Bulbs, for. ..---.---- $1.00 
o"E sf 45 s Man Se nee i Sk 3.25 
CSS6} eo) sf amie Siete ea eae 5.50 
Ua) 284 £ ee ems acpone mie 11.50 
Pe | 625 MEM Pe Sah, eFztepererm 2 since 23.00 

HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 

TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 


SMALL FRUITS, &c. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages, 
veautitully illustrated, will be ready for distribution 
September 1st, wand will be mailed to all applicants. 
Customers of last fall will be supplied from our books 
without application. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


S So = 2 ——~ 
WILL MAKE YOUR HENS LAY. 
Packs Mailed for 50c. and $1.00; 6 Ib. boxes, 
$2.00; 25 Ib. kegs, $6.25, by ex. or freight. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. B. 
K. Bliss & Sons, New-York. J.C. Long, Jr., New-York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. Geo. A. Kelley & Co., 
Pittsburgh. Greensfelder Bros., St. Louis. McCarthy 
& Osborn, Denver, Col. Geo.G. Wickson,San Francisco. 
CHAS, R. ALLEN &CO., Hartford, Ct., Proprietors. 


A FREE GIFT. 


Any of our readers who will ineclose two 38 cent 
stamps in a letter to the Columbus Buggy Co., 
Columbus, 0., will receive in return a beautiful 
engraving in colors, size 28x 40 inches, representing 
an Australian Scene, and their manner of traveling 
in that country with Ostriches as a motor. They 
give this picture (the packing costing six cents) to 
all who may send for it, desiring in this manner to 
make themselves more widely known to the people: 


(Mention this publication.) 


ARDEN. 


RIDGE BROAD 


The best Broadcast Secd-Sower in 


the market. 


A common-sense, labor-saving Machine. 


Sows perfectly all kinds of Wheat, Rye, Fiax, Barley, Oats, Buckwheat, Peas, Corn, Hungarian 
Millet, Clover, Timothy; also Plaster, Lime, Salt, Guano, Ashes, all the various Phosphates ; 


in fact, everything requiring broadcasting. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS 
20 GOOD KITCHEN UTENSILS 
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well made and of good material, mailed to any part or 
the United States, on receipt of $1.0u. 


Lester & Lyman Mic. Co. 


Millers Falls, Mass 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO PAINT, 


TRY 


HAMMOND’S COTTAGE COLORS. 


They are indorsed by actual test in all parts of the 
United States as a first-class House Paint. 

WE IAVE NO PATENTS, as we use only PURE LINSEED 
OIL, WITHOUT ADULTERATION, AND PURE PIGMENTS. 


DISTEMPER COLORS FOR WALLS. 
B. HAMMOND & CO. Paint Manufacturers, 


Mount Kisce. Westchester County, N. Y. 


BY HENS 


MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASH IS SAVED by 
knowing how to care for them in HeaurH and Dis- 
EASE. The oldest, finest and best Poultry Journal 
jn the world is the 
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to C. TOLL- 


USE THE BEST. 


COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS. 


A GREAT SAVING IN ACTUAL COST TO ALL. 


See AR = | RC 
Poultry Bulletin 
Devoted to the breeding of fine Poultry, Pigeons 
and Pets. Large, beautifully illustrated and brim 
full of entertaining and valuable reading, As a 
a ere SOME ne what it is, it will be 
sentto you O} YEAR, upon receipt of only 
ONE.DOLLAI lAddressw i, o aes 
POULTRY BULLETIN, 

62 Courtland Street, New York City. 


Is quickly attached to any farm-wageon. 
walking one mile sows four acres of Wheat. For circular and testimonials, address 


C. W. DORR, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW» 


POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL YOU! 
It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in 
=| the weather 12 to 48 hours 
dijin advance. It will tell 
N ail i what kind of storm is ap- 
BIA! | proaching, and trom what 
In i) direction—-invaluable to 
gia jel f Wid| navigators. Farmers 
H}can_ plan their work ac- 
cording to its predictic ns. 
Saves 50 times its cost in 
i) a single season. Has an 
HW] accurate thermometer at- 
ii] tached, which alone is 
fl worth the price of the 
| combination. This great 
| WEATHER INDICATOR 
is endorsed by the most 
lleminent Physicians, Pro- 
i} fessors,andScientific men 
ij of the day to be the 
"BEST IN THE WORLD ! 
The Thermometer and 
Barometer are put in a 
nicely finished walnut 
frame, with silver-plated 
| trimmings,etc., making it 
i) a beautiful as well as use- 
HW ful ornament. We will 
jsend you a sample one, 
delivered free, to your 
if] place in good order, on 
receipt of !$1, or six for 
Hi) S4. Agents are making 
Wl from $5 to #20 daily sell- 
iting them. A (rial will con- 
Wl vince you, Order at once, 
HWW it Sells AT SIGHT? 
| Just the thing to sell to 
iq) farmers, merchants, etc. 
i! Invaluable to everybody. 
U.S. Postage Stamps 
HH] taken if in good order,but 
Hi money preterred. Agents 
—— ame Warted everywhere 
Send for Circular and terms. Address all orders to 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, 
(Largest establishment of the kind in the world), 
Oswego, Oswego County, N.Y. ; 
Write your Post Office, County and State plainly,and remit by 
money-order, draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 
None genuine without our Trade Mark, and Signa- 
| ture of J. A. PooL, on back of Instrument, as below: 
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| Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable 
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Size of Instrument: Length 9% inches, width 34 inches 
If you are not satisfied on receiving the instrument, 

return it at once and we will refund your money. 
Please state where you saw our advertisement. 
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Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It wil! turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 
strength and durability. We also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence, For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 
facturers, 

SEDGWICK BROS.., 


Mentio this paper Richmond, End. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
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iin) '7-) Pulverizer and Cart Combined, 
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The greatest inve! 
(tion since the intr 
duction of the Rea- 
per and Mower. 


First intro Wuced in 1878, and over 2,090 now in use by the best farm- 
cr3 in every State, and everywhere telling its ownstory of the economy 
of laborand the: better use of manure. Handles all kind of manure 
found on the farm, from the coarsest to the finest. including lime, ashes,—"S~ sa 
muck, marl, &.,in any condition, wet or drv : placing any amount desired per acre. from twenty bushels upwards, broadcast or in drills, in one-tenth the time 
i=:an be done by hand. Covers every squareinch of cround with finely pulverized manure, insuring rapid crowth and large uniform crops; every particle of 
manure is at once utilized for plant food, Its quality of work cannot be approached by hand. labor at ten times the cost. 

Many farmers write: ‘It saves its cost every year.’’ Another writes, when ordering some slight repairs: ‘‘We have just finished cutting over 200 tons 
actual weight of hay, 50 tons of which we give the Spreader credit for, in consequence of evenly spreading the manure used in top dressing.” 

The fields where the Spreader is used enn be distineuished from others by the quality of crops. Farmers having become familiar with the Spreader claim they 
would sooner part with their mower or reaper than with the Spreader, so indispensiblg hasit become. Itis a staunch and reliable implement, and can be readily 


seds3 acommon cart, Tor Illustrated Catalogue, civing full particulars, send to KEMP & BURPEE MFG, ©0.,, Syracuse, N. ¥- 
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“Only Dyspepsia, Doctor!” 


Said a patient to Abernethy. ‘“ What would 


ou have?” said the great surgeon—‘ the 
iy, g g 

Indigestion is the source of 
Check it early 


with TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, and 


plague ?” 


countless mortal diseases. 


escape at once its present agonies and its 
probable consequences, if neglected. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WASHER 


We will guarantee tho ** LOVELL?? WASHER to do better 
work and do it easicr and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes clean. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


) | ee in every county. 

i AGENTS WANTED Weck snow 
PROOF that Agents are making from $73 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
dies have great success sel‘ing this Washer. [Retail priceonly 
$5. Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Cele- 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
your address on a postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA, 


CLEMATIS COGCINEA. 


(Scarlet Clematis.) 
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A magnificent novelty which supplies the long-felt want 
of ascarlet-flowering Clematis. Itis perfectly hardy through- 
out the United States and can be grown in any garden 
soil. It blooms from June till frost, and may be used either 
as a climbing or bedding plant. 

For full description, with colored plate, see September 
number, which will be mailed for ten cents to any address, 


and free to all who subscribe for the American Garden now. 
° 


Price per plant 50 cents, three for $1.00. 
t= This beautiful climber is offered as a premium to 
every subscriber to the American Garden for 1883. 


Subscribe Now! 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, 
New- York. 


CLEHVATAS 
COCCLINER + 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


(llustrated Newspaper 


FIFTY-FIFTH VOLUME 


OF THIS FAVORITE PERIODICAL. 


The Prominent Events of the Day (Political, 
Social, Commercial, Scientific, etc., ete.), 
at Home and Abroad, Recorded 
and Beautifully Illustrated. 


One Page (containing six to eight illustra- 
tions) is devoted to careful reproductions from 
the Illustrated Foreign Press. 


Able Editorials on all subjects of- public 
interest. 


Original Serial Novels, Short Stories, 
Sketches, Biographies, Poetry, Foreign 
and Domestic Gossip, Anecdotes, etc., etc. 


Admirable Cartoons, humorously illustra- 
ting prominent political incidents and the follies 
and foibles of the day, appear in each number. 


“Tt contains the very best of reading, is not poison- 
ous to the youth, and furnishes all the amusement 
and edification thatis desirable at the trifling cost of 
ten cents. If you wish to provide your children with 
first-class reading, get FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER.’”’—J, Y. Union. 

“ PRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER offers 
new attractions every week. It is ably edited, fair 
and impartial in its criticisms of men and measures, 
and gives all the foreign and home news in circulation. 
It is worth many times the price of subscription every 
year to its patrons.”—Dysart (Iowa) Reporter. 

“Tn the number of the portraits of eminent men— 
an interesting feature—we think the ILLUSTRATED 
excels even Harper's Weekly, though it takes the 
opposite side of the Weekly in politics,’—Newport 
(Vt.) Lapress and Standard. 


A NEW SERIAL NOVEL 


By the Distinguished Novelist, 


WILKIE COLEING 


ENTITLED 


Heart and Science: 
A Story of the Present Time. 


For sale by all News-dealers. Price 10 cents 


a copy; $4.00 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Publisher, 


CALIFORNIAN, 


An Illustrated Monthly, 


Will give the eastern reader a better idea of Califor. 
nia, a more correct view of her resources, climate, etc., 
than that to be found in any book or paper published. 
To largely increase our circulation Hast we will offer, 
until January 1, the RURAL at one-half price (seventy- 
five cents), reewar rates, $1.50 per year. In close 
75 cents in Postage Stamps or P. O. Order. Address 


RICE & MARTIN, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Vol; PII. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, : Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 


CONTENTS OF 
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Page One Hundred and Sixty-one — Contents — 
Publishers’ Notices —Friendly Words. 

Page One Hundred and Sixty-two —THE VEGETA- 
BLE GARDEN—Seasonable Hints—Garden Ex- 
periments — Peppermint — Reducing Bones, by 
Thos. D. Baird — Cleaning Onion Seed. 

Page One Hundred and Sixty-three—Parsnips, 
by Chas. E. Parnel— Autumn Work in the Gar- 
den, by 8. E. T. F 

Page One Hundred and Sixty-four—TuHE FRuIT 
GARDEN—Seasonable Hints—The Bag Worm, 
by B. D. Halsted — Removing Dead Branches. 

Page One Hundred and Sixty-five—The Duchess 
Grape, by E. Williams. 

Page One Hundred and Sixty-six— THE FLOWER 
GARDEN— Bramble, a Poem— Seasonable Hints 
—Grape Hyacinths, by E. 8. Rand, Jr.—Suimn- 
mer Flowering Bulbs. 

Page One Hundred and Sixty-seven— The Lily 
of the Valley — Violets. 

Page One Hundred and Sixty-eight—LAWN AND 
LANDSCAPE— Preparing Shrubs for Winter, by 
E. E. Rexford —Care of Honey Locust Hedges 
—Skeleton Leaves— The Virginia Fringe-Tree 
—Pruning Evergreens. 

Page One Hundred and Sixty-nine —THE WINDOW 
GARDEN— Single Dahlias, by Wm. Falconer — 
—The Venus Fly-Trap, by ©. R. Hexamer— 
Heating Small Conservatories. 


Page One Hundred and Seventy—RuURAL Lire — 
Garden Culture in Colorado by Irrigation, by 
W.E. Pabor. 

Page One Hundred and Seventy-one—Trrigation 
continued — Our Exhibition Table — Answers to 
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SUBSCRIBE RENEW 


NOW, 


to THE AMERIGAN GARDEN for 1883, and 
receive the remaining numbers for 


THIS YEAR FREE! 


If you already are entitled to these as a 
subseriber, we will mail them free of expense 
to any address you may desire. This will be 
a pleasant surprise and nice attention to 
show to a friend, and“%hat without any ex- 
pense whatever to you. 


ABOUT PREMIUMS, 


Every subscriber to the AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN for 1883 is entitled to ONE PREMIUM— 
one only. But any one who sends, in addi- 
tion to his own, a new subscription, may select 
for himself, as his own premium, a bulb of 
the beautiful lily, Lilium Harrisii, the regular 
price of which is seventy-five cents. 

A complete list of our premiums and the 
AMERICAN GARDEN Clubbing List with other 
periodicals — through which all the leading 
journals may be secured for considerably 
less than publishers’ prices— will be mailed 
free to all applicants. 

Subseribers should state, at the time of 
sending their subscriptions, which one of 
the premiums they desire, even if the articles 
are not to be mailed at once. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


We shall issue during the coming months 
large extra editions in addition to those sent 
to our regular subscribers. These will be 
widely distributed among persons interested 
in gardening, farming, rural affairs, and will 
offer a most desirable advertising medium. 

The value of advertisements admitted to 
these columns becomes considerably en- 
hanced through the great care which is con- 
stantly taken to exclude everything that is 
of objectionable nature or savors of hum- 
bug. Nothing is ever admitted that could 
in the least offend good morals or the most 
refined taste. 

For special advertising rates, application 
should be made to the publishers at once. 


NEW-YORK, NOVEMBER, 1882. 


| missed me, please send mea duplicate. 
| valuable to lose a single number and thereby 


IRRIGATION, 


This subject, in which a large number of 
our readers are deeply interested, is con- 
stantly assuming greater importance, not 
only in the far West, where all cultivation 
depends upon the facilities for obtaining 
a steady current of water, but also in the 
Eastern States, where frequent droughts 
destroy the husbandman’s crops and hopes. 
The day can not be far distant when, through 
combined efforts in favorably situated loeali- 
ties, the disastrous effects of ‘‘dry seasons ” 
will be materially mitigated by judicious sys- 
tems of irrigation. 

It is for these reasons that we have devoted 
considerable space of this number to the ex- 
cellent article of Mr. W. E. Pabor, in prefer- 
ence to other matter, and we trust that no 
one interested in progressive horticulture 
will fail to give it a careful perusal. We 
have never read anything that gave so clear 
and complete an insight into the system and 
practical workings of irrigation. 


FRIENDLY WORDS. 


I am very much pleased with your paper and 
wish it all prosperity.—7. 7. H., Alexander, 
Minn. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is excellent. It should 
find its way into every household in America. — 
B. W. A., Yarmouth, Me. 


I wish to add my testimony to the excellence 
of your paper; it is the best of its kind I have 
ever read, and it is always a welcome visitor. — 
Mrs. J. F. W., Milford, O. 


AMERICAN GARDEN 
It is too 


The last number of THE 


preak the volume. —H. Y. B., Ravenna, O. 


The journal is worth many times more than the 
subscription price. The hint ‘don’t undertake 
too much” has been of more value to me than its 
cost for a year. You have my good will and 
wishes for success. -- C. K., Wheeling, W. Va. 


[T have been a subscriber to your valuable 
paper for years, and have constantly gained both 
pleasure and profit from the perusal of its pages. 
Its gradual progression in practical utility is 
most noticeable and I heartily wish it every 
success that it so fully merits.—Mrs. WM. L. P., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Preparation for a good garden next year 
should be made now, and no investment in 
it will give better returns than the plowing 
of the ground before it freezes up. By plow- 
ing the land in narrow ridges, with deep 
open furrows between them, so that the 
surface water can drain off readily, the gar- 
den will be in better and earlier working 
order in spring. The alternate freezings and 
thawings during winter will loosen and mel- 
low the soil, enabling it to absorb much 
fertilizing matter that would otherwise be 
lost, and prepare it for a most favorable 
seed-bed. 

Washing Vegetables.—It is often remarked 
that vegetables bought in the market or 
store are not as good when cooked as those 
from one’s own garden, and the only reason 
for this inferiority is sought generally in 
their not being so fresh. With Beans, Peas, 
Corn, and other vegetables borne above 
ground, want of freshness is certainly the 
principal cause, but the flavor and sweet- 
ness of root-crops is more damaged by wash- 
ing any considerable time before use than 
by anything else. Of course, it is not to be 
supposed that any real gardener would 
think of such a thing as washing Parsnips, 
or any other roots, before storing them away 
in the cellar; but, as we knew at least one 
‘¢ side-walk farmer” who did so, and then 
wondered why his Parsnips did not keep after 
all the trouble he had taken with them, it 
may not be out of place to say: Do not 
wash vegetables until immediately before 
preparing them for cooking. 

Cabbages do not suffer from light frosts, 
and should not be pulled before hard freez- 
ing weather sets in. The method for keeping 
Cabbages, usuaily recommended in books, 
is to make narrow beds on dry ground, and 
to place on these the Cabbages upside down, 
close together. In this state they remain, 
without covering, as long as the weather is 
mild. Afterward they are covered with soil, 
so that only the roots are visible, in which 
condition they may be left until wanted, 
adding, perhaps, an additional covering of 
straw or hay during the coldest weather. 
Immense quantities are stored in this way 
by some market gardeners near New York, 
but for some reason we have never had 
much success with this method, and, finding 
it also too laborious, with only a small quan- 
tity for family use, have adopted a method 
which gives entire satisfaction. 

About the middle of November, varying 
according to the state of the season, the 
Cabbages are pulled, or dug, better, preserv- 
ing as many roots and as much soil attached 
as possible, and are placed, heads up, closely 
together in an outhouse, or under a shed, 
protected from hard frosts, where they re- 
main until severe cold weather sets in. They 
are then removed to the coolest part of the 
house-cellar, and planted close together in 
loose, dry soil, kept there for this purpose. 
Here they are easily accessible at any time, 
and keep in perfect condition till spring. 

Cauliflower, Brussels-sprouts, and similar 
vegetables, may be kept in the same manner 
for a long time; the latter especially will 
continue to produce small heads. 


GARDEN EXPERIMENTS. 

The results of some of the experiments 
made at the New York State Experiment 
Station show conclusively that: 

The period required for the germination of 
peas varies with the temperature of the soil; 
in other words, with the earliness of planting. 
Those planted on April 4th and 5th required 
for vegetation from twenty-three to twenty- 
five days; while others, planted on May 6th, 
required only from twelve to fourteen days. 
The earlier plantings were fit for use in sey- 
enty-seven days, the later in fifty-four days. 
The period of ripening the seeds varied from 
seventy-four to one hundred and nine days. 

The Earliest Cabbages, out of a list of 
twenty-nine sorts, were Early Oxheart and 
Nonpareil, the latter producing six heads in 
thirteen plants, while the former produced 
twenty-three heads out of twenty-seven 
plants. 

The Mayflower Tomato (one of the AMERI- 
CAN GARDEN Premiums) is considered a very 
promising variety. Sown in a hot-bed April 
7th, it vegetated April 12th, was trans- 
planted into the garden May 29th, blos- 
somed on June 16th, and furnished ripe 
fruit August 8th, two days before the Early 
Aeme. These fruits measured three inches 
in diameter, somewhat larger than the Acme, 
and were nearly or quite as smooth. The 
plants were very prolific. 

Potatoes raised from eyes cut large yielded 
more and were of better quality than those 
from eyes cut shallow. Single eyes cut deep 
yielded one hundred and fifty-two bushels, 
ordinary cuts yielded one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven bushels ; an€ whole Potatoes yielded 
eighty-three bushels of merchantable Pota- 
toes per acre. 


PEPPERMINT. 

An out-of-the-way bush in some negiected 
corner of the garden furnishes usually suffi- 
cient Mint for flavoring of the few dishes 
for which it is used. The commercial value 
of Peppermint, however, for the distillation 
of its oil, is much greater than is generally 
supposed. Many hundred thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of Peppermint oil is exported 
annually, and its production forms a leading 
farm-crop in some sections of our country. 

The plant thrives best in moist ground; a 
half-drained swamp, or moist bottom-lands, 
with deep, mucky soil, are best adapted for 
its growth. After plowing and dragging 
thoroughly, the land is marked out with a 
small plow, as straight as possible, making 
the furrows twenty inches or two feet apart, 
and from three to four inches deep. The 
roots which have been dug previously and 
pulled apart are then strewn along these 
furrows,.so that they form nearly a con- 
tinuous line. This work is generally done 
by boys, a man following and covering the 
roots with a hoe. 

Mint is usually planted in early spring; 
but, where water does not stand on the land 
all winter, it may be planted during autumn 
as well. As soon as the shoots appear above 
ground, the plants are carefully hoed, and 
all weeds and grass thoroughly eradicated. 
The horse cultivator is afterward passed 
between the rows, followed by hand-hoeing, 
two or three times during the season, until 
the latter part of summer, when the plants 
will have covered the entire ground. 

The crop is harvested by mowing all close 


to the ground when the plants are in bloom. 
It is then dried and distilled. During the 
two following years, which is about as long 
as Mint fields are kept without replanting, 
no cultivation whatever is given. 

To obtain the oil, steam is passed through 
the herb in tight tubs. The steam extracts 
the oil, which is afterward condensed by 
cooling. 


REDUCING BONES. 

Manure is the life of gardening, and no 
one need expect to succeed without apply- 
ing yearly a good coat of manure. Stable 
manure is best, but cannot be procured at 
all times in sufficient quantity, and it is im- 
portant to turn everything into manure that 
can be made available. 

Being situated so that I could not get 
much manure, I had all the bones that accu- 
mulated about the house collected and stored 
in barrels. In the fall and winter, when 
beeves and hogs are killed, is the time to 
save bones. When cold weather set in, and 
we had large fires, ashes were put in alter- 
nate layers with the bones—the bulk of 
ashes were three times as large as the bones. 


| This was kept moist with soap-suds and 


chamber lye, and when the barrels were 
dumped next spring all the bones were 


| found soft and powdery. 


The process, though sure, was too slow, 
and as I did not have ashes early enough 
in sufficient quantities to reduce bones last 
fall, I stored away all the bones I could get 
in barrels, and in the spring, when I had 
plenty of strong ashes, I boiled them in lye. 
The ashes were put in a hopper made of 
boards, standing in a trough and flared at 


| the top, making it like an inverted house- 


top. The ashes were firmed down, first put- 
ting straw or husk at the bottom; water 
was poured on these ashes until a sufficient 
quantity of lye was obtained. A kettle was 
filled with bones, lye poured in until full, 
and kept boiling until the bongs were boiled 
to,dust. This is a slow way of getting man- 
ure, but it costs nothing but labor where 
one burns wood. 

In the last kettleful I boiled the lye was 
rather weak, and did not reduce the bones 
entirely, but softened them so that chickens 
could eat them. This kettle was stored in 
the poultry house, and by midsummer the 
hens had eaten the bones all up, in conse- 
quence of which I had eggs when my neigh- 
bors had none. TuHos. D, Barrp. 


CLEANING ONION SEED. 


In answer to several inquiries about this 
subject, J. H. H. gives, in the Country Gen- 
tleman, the following directions : 


“To thresh Onion seed clean, it must be 
very dry. Put it out in the sun on canvas 
sheets until it crumbles easily in the hand ; 
then thresh with an ordinary flail; run through 
the fanning-mill slowly on suitable sieves, 
then take the seed and pour it into a barrel 
or tub of water, stirring it slowly, so that all 
the good seeds sink. Let it settle, and then 
pour off the water and light seeds; drain the 
water out of what seed is in the barrel as 
soon as possible, and spread out thin on 
sheets to dry, stirring it frequently. It 
should be done on a clear day, as it is liable 
to sprout. By this method nothing but the 
best quality of seed is secured.” 
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PARSNIPS. 


One of the greatest pleasures the proprie- 
tor of a garden has is the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has at his command an 
abundant and varied supply of vegetables at 
all seasons of the year. In the summer he 
has an extensive list to choose from, but in 
the winter and early spring months his choice 
is confined to a limited number of varieties, 
and on this account these crops should be 
of the very first quality. To obtain this 
desired object it is absolutely necessary 
to give the crops, during their season of 
growth, every essential attention. 

The Parsnip is one of the most desirable, 
as well as most wholesome, of winter and 


spring vegetables, and should be cultivated | 


in all gardens, however small. It flourishes 
best, and produces the largest, longest, and 
smoothest roots when grown quickly, in a 
very rich, deep soil, for, if fresh manure is 
given, the roots will become forked; or, if 
the seeds are sown in a shallow or poor soil, 
the roots will be of small size, tough, forked, 
and almost worthless. 

The best and easiest method of obtaining 
a satisfactory crop is to prepare the ground 
thoroughly the previous season. This should 
be done by plowing or digging the ground 
very deep, and at the same time working in 
an abundance of well decomposed stable 
manure, in which a quantity of bone-dust 
has been mixed. If at all possible, let the 
ground be thrown up in ridges throughout 
the winter, and as soon as the ground is in 
working condition in the spring, a good 
sprinkling of guano should be given, the 
ground neatly leveled, and the seed sown in 
drills from eighteen inches to two feet apart. 
The seed should be covered to the depth of 
three-quarters of an inch, and as soon as the 
young plants are from three to four inches 
in height they should be thinned out to a 
distance of six or eight inches apart. All 


STUDENT PARSNIP. 


the care and attention they require after this 
is to be well cultivated and kept free from 
weeds at all times. 

The roots are perfectly hardy, and are 
very much improved by leaving them in 
the ground during the winter, care being 
taken to bring enough in the cellar to last 
during the cold weather. The roots require 


to be covered with sand when placed in the 
cellar, thus preventing them from becoming 
dry. One ounce of seed will sow about one 
hundred and fifty feet of row, and, as the 
seed is thin and scale-like, it will not retain 
its vitality for over a year. The most de- 
sirable varieties are: 

Early Short Round French, a very .early 
variety, of small size, round shape, and 
delicate flavor. 

Long Smooth, or Hollow Crown, has long, 
smooth roots, both tender and sugary; the 


LONG SMOOTH PARSNIP 


tops are small, and tinged with red at the 
crown, which rises from the center with a 
slight depression. 

The Student is a new variety, of delicious 
flavor, the roots being of very regular form, 
with white, smooth skin. This is the best 
variety for general cultivation. 


| tight. 


In attempting the cultivation of Parsnips | 


it is well to remember the fact that the seeds 
vegetate slowly, and on this account they 
should be sown as early in the spring as 
possible. CHas. E. PARNELL. 


AUTUMN WORK IN THE GARDEN, 


I have observed, while journeying about | 


the country, that most farmers and country 
residents who are the proprietors of gardens 
are accustomed to neglect many important 
operations in the garden during the autumnal 
months. During the spring and forepart of 
summer they will put forth vigorous efforts 
to exterminate all weeds and grass; but 
after crop-plants have become so large that 


_ they require no further cultivation, gardens 


are abandoned to the undisturbed growth of 
weeds and grass, most of which will mature 
a bountiful crop of the choicest seed, which 
adds greatly to the expense of cultivation 
another year. Most weeds are so hardy 
that they will continue to grow and pro- 
duce seed until their growth is retarded 
and stopped by cold weather; and some 


| varieties of grass, especially certain peren- 


nials, such as Kentucky Blue Grass, Rhode 
Island Bent, and some others which, spread- 
ing rapidly by the roots, will continue to 
grow and spread until the ground freezes up 
The moist and mellow condition of 
the soil in autumn greatly favors the ger- 
mination of seeds of certain weeds, and the 
growth and spreading over a larger area. 
It sometimes seems as if weeds understand 
that their period of life is amazingly brief, 
and that every day and night must be im- 
proved. Hence, every root, stem, and leaf 
does its very best to mature as much seed as 
possible. 

Now, the vigilant gardener, looking for- 


| ward to the labors of the next season, is 


eareful to nip all such work-producing in- 
truders in the bud, by collecting root and 
branch into heaps before the seed is ma- 
tured. Every few days some one should go 
over the garden and pull up every bunch of 
erass and every weed, and cast them on the 
pile where all the accumulations will not fail 
to die and decay. The garden, during all 
the months of autumn, should be as clean 
and free from weeds and grass as through 
the vernal and summer months. If a gar- 
dener will be scrupulously careful to manage 
his garden in the foregoing manner for seve- 
ral seasons, very few weeds will appear, at 
any time during the growing season, to dis- 
figure the ground, and thus increase manual 
labor. 

If weeds have been allowed to go to seed, 
they should be collected when they are wet, 
so that the seed will not fall from the pods, 
or panicles, when the stems are being hand- 
led. The seeds of most weeds retain their 
vitality for many years; consequently, the 
only true way to exterminate troublesome 
intruders from the soil is to allow none to 
mature their seed. By adopting this prac- 
tice, all the seeds remaining in the soil will 
germinate, when the tops can readily be 
destroyed. When one finds an hour or two 
of leisure, let that time be appropriated to 
this important work in the garden. One 


SHORT ROUND FRENCH PARSNIP, 


ean find, almost always, lots of grass to root 
up or weeds to collect, thus accomplishing 
two equally desirable objects—the increase 
of the manure heap and the decrease of the 
weed crop. Let this maxim be kept in mind, 
at all times and seasons of the year, that 


“One year’s seeding 
Makes seven years’ weeding.” 


sh 1 aN 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Strawberries.—Do not kill your plants by 
kindness, in covering them before the proper 
time! The object of mulching Strawberry 
plants during winter is to keep the frost 
in the ground. Therefore, covering before 
the ground is frozen cannot possibly pro- 
duce the desired effect, and must, to the 
contrary, result into exactly the opposite, 
that is, in keeping the frost out. In northern 
regions, where the ground is covered with 
snow for the greater part of winter, plants 
keep usually better than in warmer latitudes, 
where they become exposed to the frequent 
changes of freezing and thawing. The last 
week in November is early enough, and in 
many seasons it may safely be deferred till 
the middle of December. There is less dan- 
ger in leaving plants uncovered all winter 
than in covering them too soon. 

Protecting Grape-Vines.—All varieties not 
thoroughly hardy should receive some winter 
protection to secure best results, and it is 
claimed by many that it pays to give protec- 
tion to the hardiest kinds even. Some 
growers attribute their success with Del- 
aware, Duchess, Roger’s Hybrids, 
simply to covering, while their neighbors as 
signally fail with the same varieties. As the 
treatment in both cases is exactly alike, the 
different results can only be attributed to 
the protection given in the one case and its 
omission in the other. 

The process is simple, and depends on the 
extent of the operation. After the vines 
have shed their leaves and matured their 
wood, they should be pruned, and, on the 
approach of cold weather, loosened from 
the trellis, bent down on the ground, and 
held there with stakes, rails, or something 
similar. This is sometimes found sufficient, 
especially where snow lies till late in spring. 
If not satisfied with this dependence, a 
slight covering of leaves, straw, corn-stalks, 
limbs of evergreens, will prove effectual. If 
danger is to be apprehended from the depre- 
dations of mice, which in some sections are 
very troublesome, a slight covering of earth 
on the tops is all that is necessary. It should 
be remembered that it is the young wood of 
the present season’s growth that is to be pro- 
tected, as this contains the buds in which 
are the embryo fruit cluster for next year’s 
erop. Of course, similar protection would 
not hurt the old wood, but it is not always 
feasible to provide it. : 

But the main condition necessarily pre- 
ceding all this, on which depends the success 
or entire failure of the whole operation, is 
the maturity and thorough ripening of the 
wood. We saw a ease in point, where an ex- 
pert was called in to do the work, to be sure 
that it was properly performed, and this 
spring when the vines were lifted a large 
proportion (about seventy-five per cent.) 
had lost every fruit-bud, and were making 
new tops from the trunks. Such failures 
can be accounted for only on the supposition 
that the wood was not thoroughly ripe, a 
condition which we cannot always determine 
with absolute certainty. To secure ripe 
wood, we should endeavor to prevent late 
growth, by pruning or otherwise checking it 
so as to induce early maturity. 


etc., 


THE BAG OR BASKET WORM, 

One of the most peculiar and destructive 
of our injurious insects is the Bag Worm, 
and, asit is getting to be a wide-spread and 
serious pest, a knowledge of its habits 
should be known by all. To begin at the 
beginning, it may be taken as a fact that 
many persons have seen strange cocoons, or 
cocoon-like bodies, about two inches long 
and somewhat spindle-shaped, suspended by 
the larger end to the naked branches of 
trees and shrubs during the winter sea- 
son. An examination of these cocoons 
will show that, besides the remains of 
an old insect, they contain a number of 
eggs. These eggs hatch in early summer, 
producing small caterpillars. The ‘‘ worms” 
leave the old case and begin their destruc- 
tive work of feeding upon the leaves of 
various plants. The caterpillar soon fixes 
itself upon a leaf by its fore legs, throws its 
body in an upright position, and begins to 
spin a cocoon or silken case for itself, and 
finally covers it with bits of leaves, ete. As 
the ‘‘worm” continues to grow, the case or 
covering is increased in size and thickness, 
so that in a short time the insect no longer 
holds its body upright, but lets it hang down, 
while holding to and moving along upon the 
support by means of the fore legs, which, 
with the head, extend outside of the casing. 
The whole feeding or destructive state of 
this bag worm is spent with its body thus 
covered. Wherever the ‘‘ worm” goes on its 
foraging expeditions the bag goes with it; 
and at the slightest indication of danger the 
exposed portion of the insect is quickly with- 
drawn within the mouth of the bag. 

The use of the protective coat which the 
bag worm spins for itself is quite obvious. 
Birds are natural enemies to insects, and by 
means of this silken coat, covered with vari- 
ous leaves and small sticks, the inclosed 
“worm” is enabled to go about its work 
without attracting attention, and when seen 
by the birds it is no tempting morsel before 
their watchful eyes. This is not the only 
example of a provision for self-protection 
among the insect tribes. 

When the ‘‘ worm” finishes its feeding, it 
fastens its case to some twig, but not toa 
leaf or its stalk—that would fall!—and it 
passes into the inactive or pupa state, and 
afterward becomes a moth. It is stated by 
those who have watched the development of 
the bag-worm in all its stages, that the male 
moth leaves the cocoon, while the female 
does not— she laying her eggs within it, and 
afterward dying there. This completes the 
round or cycle in the life of the bag-worm, 
namely: The eggs are carried through the 
winter, within the very noticeable ‘“ bags” 
which are hung upon the branches of various 
trees and shrubs. The eggs hatch in early 
summer, and the ‘‘ worms” begin their de- 
structive feeding, at the same time spinning 
for themselves a protecting bag or cocoon, 
which they carry with them through all their 
changes from place to place. 

The bag worms are not very limited in their 
diet, and they sometimes come in such num- 
bers as to entirely strip the shrubs in a few 
days—if not in a few hours. The applica- 
tion of any poison has not proved of much 
effect. The only remedy is to remove the 
“worms” by hand-picking; when they are 
numerous, and the field for their destructive 
labor is great, this is a large piece of work. 
It would be a very wise preventive of de- 


struction to remove and destroy all the 
cocoons in winter, thus killing the pests in 


| the egg state. 


It may be interesting to some to see the 
name under which the bag or basket-worm 
is known to science— here it is: Thyridop- 
terys ephemeraformis. If long names could 
kill noxious insects, we should certainly have 
no cause to complain of this one. 


Dr. B. D. HALstTEp. 


REMOVING DEAD BRANCHES. 


There has always been considerable diver- 
sity of opinion among orchardists whether 
it is best for the general condition of a tree 
to remove dead or dying branches at once, 
or to leave them until entirely dry. Each 
system had its advocates. Recent experi- 
ments, especially those of Professor C. E. 
Bessey, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
communicated to the New York Tribune, 
throw entirely new light on this question, 
the conclusions of which are of great im- 
portance to every fruit-grower, and may 
change materially the customary modes and 
seasons of pruning trees and shrubs. 

The Professor says: ‘‘ Evaporation of 
water from plants was long supposed to be 
a physiological process, and was considered 
to be entirely different from ordinary physi- 
cal evaporation. As long as this view was 
held the process was called transpiration, to 
distinguish it from the physical process. 
The breathing-pores, the stomata, which 
occur in the epidermis of all leaves in great 
numbers, were supposed to be organs of 
transpiration, which was considered to be 
one of the most important functions of the 
leaf. 

“Within a few years, however, our knowl- 
edge of these matters has been greatly in- 
creased, and we now know that the escape 
of water from the leaf does not differ in any 
way from the evaporation of water from any 
other moist surface. A leaf loses water 
simply because it is a watery structure; its 
epidermis is designed to prevent this loss, 
and the breathing-pores, with their power 
of opening and closing, are for the same 
purpose. A leaf, instead of being an organ 
of evaporation, is actually a structure in 
which evaporation is quite successfully 
checked. 

‘*Careful experiments made under my su- 
pervision, in the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, in 1880, by Miss Ida Twitchell, a 
graduate student, demonstrated that the 
evaporation from a moist piece of dead 
wood was exactly like that from a living 
leaf. Now, when a dead branch is large 
enough to keep continually moist in the 
interior it will in dry air constantly lose 
water by evaporation from its surface. This 
water so lost is taken from the tree, and 
must have been supplied directly or in- 
directly by the living portions. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that a living branch 
is well protected against loss of water 
through evaporation, by the epidermis which 
covers all its surface when young, or the 
impervious ecorky bark which is always 
found on it when older. When a branch 
dies, these protecting devices soon fall into 
decay, and the water, so carefully guarded 
by the living parts of the plant, is wasted by 
evaporation.” 
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THE DUCHESS GRAPE. 

This new White Grape, originated by A. J. 
Caywood, has now been on publie trial for 
three seasons, having been first introduced 
in the spring of 1880. The vine is claimed 
to be of purely native origin, the mother 
being a white unnamed Concord seedling 
fertilized by Delaware. While not disputing 
this claim, there are those who think the 
foliage and general characteristics of the 
fruit and vine present unmistakable eyi- 
dence of foreign 


blood through 
some of its an- 
cestors. 

The vine is 


of very vigorous 
growth and fruits 
abundantly. The 
size of berry and 
bunch ordinarily 
average a littlo 
larger than well- 
grown Delawares. 
To obtain fine 
clusters, like the 
illustration, se- 
vere thinning of 
the fruit is neces- 
sary. The vines, 
though —-winter- 
ing perfectly on 
the _ originator’s 
grounds, are not 
as thoroughly 
hardy in less fay- 
ored localities, 
and should  re- 
ceive some winter 
protection. As in 
all but the ‘‘iron- 
elad,” purely na- 
tive varieties, the 
fruit and foliage 
are subject to 
mildew and’ rot, 
and precaution- 
ary measures 
should be 
ployed to insure 
success with it in 
our variable cli- 
mate. Inclosing 
the clusters, as 
soon as the fruit 
is fairly set, in 
paper bags, will 
prevent the rot, 
though Mr. A. 
Caywood thinks 
that this favors 
the cracking of 
the berries —the 
only clusters af- 
fected in this way 
were bagged, 
while the exposed 
clusters alongside 
were entirely ex- 
empt. This appeared to be the ease on his 
grounds, but on my own vines I could see 
no difference in splitting either in or out of 
the bags. 

Dusting the vines with sulphur is, I be- 
lieve, the only remedy used to prevent mil- 
dew, though I have never applied any to 
my vines, preferring to test them under 
such treatment as vines ordinarily receive ; 


em- 


but I am satisfied that in such seasons as 
this has been, precautionary or preventive 
measures are absolutely necessary to suc- 
ceed satisfactorily with our finer varieties. 
In quality, the Duchess, when fully ripe, 
approaches some of the foreign varieties. 
T have not been able to recognize this qual- 
ity so fully till recently, from the fact that 
previous trials have been confined to grapes 
not fully ripe. That they are eatable at the 
Concord season is true, but the claim that 


THE DUCHESS GRAPE. 


they ripen together will hardly be sustained 
by the evidence. At this date, October 7th, 
most of my Duchess may be considered fully 
ripe, while Concords are past that point two 
weeks at least. 

The berries of the Duchess appear to grow 
much slower during the early stage than other 
varieties, and develop more rapidly toward 
the. period of ripening. This has tended to 


disappointment, and may be due in a measure 
to the early drought of the past two peculiar 
seasons. 

Notwithstanding these apparent defects in 
the Duchess (and they will apply to most of 
our finer varieties), its surpassing excellence, 
when in perfection, is sufficient inducement 
to those who relish a really fine fruit to take 
extra care and pains to prevent them. 

Mr. Caywood attributes the cause of failure 
with the Duchess ‘‘to be due mainly to 
excessive fertiliz- 
ing after the vines 
were planted. If 
planted in good 
ground, little or 
no fertilizer, ex- 
cept bone, wood- 
ashes, ete., should 
be applied. If 
forced too much, 
late growth, un- 
ripe wood, and 
consequent win- 
ter-killing, is the 
result.” Be this as 
it may, a recent 
tour of observa- 
tion among the 
vineyards of Ul- 
ster and Duchess 
counties, New- 
York, where we 
saw finer Duchess 
than on Mr. Cay- 
wood’s grounds 
* even, convinced 
us of the import- 
ance of protect- 
ing the vines in 
winter. 

Another 
portant and 
teresting feature 
is the method of 
grafting the Duch- 
ess and other ten- 
der sorts on hard- 
ier varieties. It 
is now extensive- 
ly practiced by 
those grape-grow- 
ers visited, and 
their experience 
indicates that it 
is favorable to in- 
creased healthful- 
ness and product- 
iveness. The ex- 
hibits shown us 
certainly seemed 
to confirm the cor- 
rectness of the 
theory that the 
graft does par- 
take of the stock, 
which imparts an 
influence that is 
seen and felt. 
This evidence was not confined to the Duch- 
ess, but Allen’s Hybrid, Rebecca, Walter, 
Delaware, Montgomery, and others all seem- 
ed to confirm these convictions. It may 
safely be predicted that grafting of tender 
varieties will be a source of much experiment 
and observation among grape-growers for 
the next few years. 


im- 
in- 


E. WILLIAMS. 
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BRAMBLE, 


Red tints of autumn touch the trees 

That rustle in the freshened breeze, 
And wave their branches strong; 

From hillside meadows loud and clear 

Comes clarion-like, a note of cheer— 
The thrush’s thrilling song. 


The busy wild-bee flitteth by, 

Where Honeysuckle waves on high, 
And late Clematis grows;° 

A fair brown butterfly floats round 

A bramble branch that on the ground 
Its dainty tangle throws; 


The lowly bramble taking root 

In common hedgerows, bearing fruit 
For common hands to pull; 

A boon to travelers on the road, 

It shows its gracious purple load, 
With blossoms beautiful. 


White flowers like pearly tinted snow, 

Fair foliage red with autumn’s glow, 
Ripe fruit—on one fair spray; 

Ah me! my heart, what beauty lives 

In lowliest things that nature gives 
To blossom in our way. 


Ah ine! my heart, what beauty shows 
In lowly lives that to their, close 
Bloom sweetly out of sight; 
Meek hearts that seek not worldly praise, 
That find in life’s secluded ways, 
Deep love and deep delight. 


Fair lives that have a humble root, 
Sweet lives that bear a gracious fruit, 
Yet keep their spring-time flowers 
Upon the bough where fruit hangs ripe, 
And where the fading leaf is type 
Of life’s decaying hours. 


We meet them in our daily path, 

These humble souls, and each one hath 
A beauty of its own; 

A beauty born of duty done, 

Of silent victories humbly won, 
Of sorrows borne alone. 


And when the frosts of death fall chill 
On these fair lives that blossom still, 
Though summer time is past, 
We, sighing, wish for quiet ways, 
Wherein, like theirs, our shortening days 
Might blossom to the last. 
— All the Year Round. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Wintering Tender Plants.— Many of our 
floral pets which, just when in their greatest 
splendor, are cut down by relentless frosts, 
might often be saved with but little trouble. 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Lantanas, Roses, and 
nearly all the plants grown in cool green- 
houses, may be wintered in an ordinary 
cellar. Cellars with furnaces or heaters are 
generally too warm for such plants, but, by 
partitioning off a small part with a window 


facing the south or east, an excellent plant- | 


room may be provided with but little ex- 
pense. 

The principal object to be held in view is 
that the plants are to be kept dormant dur- 
ing winter, as far as possible, not growing. 
The temperature should, therefore, be but 
little higher than to keep frost out, and air 
should be given whenever the weather per- 
mits. Water has to be given but very 
sparingly, enough only to save the plants 
from shriveling; dead branches should be 
cut off, and decaying leaves, and everything 
that produces dampness and mold should 
be scrupulously removed. 


GRAPE HYACINTHS, 

These pretty plants are, botanically, Mus- 
cari; popularly known by the name we head 
our article, from one of the species whose 
botanical name, MW. botryoides, has the same 
significance, and is derived from the flowers, 
which resemble little bunches of Grapes. 
The popular name of ‘‘Baby’s Breath” is 
from the fragrance of the flowers of some 
species. The bulbs of all are small, and the 
plants are of easy culture. They require 
only to be planted in the flower-borders in 
the autumn, need no winter protection, for 
they are perfectly hardy, and may remain 
undisturbed for years. They will increase 
rapidly from off-sets, will soon form large 
clumps, and will come up and give a pro- 
fusion of flowers every spring. All are 
dwarf-plants, and their situation should be 
in the front of the flower-border. They 
force well, and a few pots filled with bulbs 
will bloom freely in the parlor-window in 
March. As the flowers last long in per- 
fection, they should be oftener grown in this 


THE GRAPE HYACINTH. 


way. It is only necessary to pot the bulbs 
six to eight in a six-inch pot in the autumn. 
Place the pots in a cellar or frame until the 
bulbs have made roots, and then bring them 
to the light. 

There are many species, of which the best 
known is M. botryoides, with dark-blue flow- 
ers, of which there are varieties with pure 
white, pearl-colored, and almost black flow- 
ers, and also one with a pinkish shade, which 
is very rare. M. racemosum has porcelain 
blue flowers, and is very handsome. 

Other species of the same family do not 
resemble these we have mentioned in flow- 
ers, but do well with the same culture. MW. 
moschatum, a native of Turkey, is the well- 
known Musk Hyacinth. The flowers have a 
strong odor of musk; they are purple when 
they expand, but gradually become yellow- 
ish. M. macrocarpum is a larger and more 


showy plant, commonly called the great 
Musk Hyacinth. It is easily known by its 
large size and brilliant flowers. 

M. comosum is the Tufted Hyacinth — 
Grape Hyacinth; but the species is rarely 
seen in cultivation, being supplanted by its 
two varieties,—monstrosum and plumosum,— 
called the ‘‘ feathered” and ‘‘plumed” Hya- 
cinth. These varieties produce very large 
heads of blue flowers, of singular shape, 
which are very showy. These plants all 
merit special attention, and, as they occupy 
little space, the smallest garden can afford 
room for a full collection. They are also 
very cheap, costing about a doilar a dozen, 
or even less for WM. botryoides. They are espe- 
cially adapted for children’s gardens, and 
their association with the return of spring 
will prove a pleasant memory in after-life. 

E. S. Ranp, JR. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS, 

Dahlias.— For many years there has not 
been a more favorable season for these beau- 
tiful late bloomers than the present one. A 
field of four acres, which we have watched 
with great pleasure and interest during sum- 
mer, is at this moment—near the end of 
October—in full bloom, and from a distance 
of a few hundred feet looks like an immense 
Brussels carpet of elaborate design and 
most gorgeous colors. 

The Single Dahlias have more than fulfilled 
expectations. There is nothing more brill- 
iant in color than the maroon and velvety 
purple Paragon, the deep scarlet Ardens, 
the deep gold colored Yellow Gem, and 
nothing more chaste than the new Queen of 
Whites, with its pure white flowers of four 
inches in diameter. All of these will, no 
doubt, become very popular. 

Cactus Dahlias.— These form an entirely 
distinct strain, and are specially valuable 
for vases or corsage bouquets. D. Juarezii 
is very beautiful and distinct, and was 
the first of this class, but some newer seed- 
lings of rich, pure scarlet, and maroon crim- 
son, are still more beautiful. 

Chrysanthemums. — The conditions of the 
season and weather, which have been so 
propitious to Dahlias, have also proved 
highly favorable to Chrysanthemums, which 
require but another week free from frost to 
develop their perfect glory. 

Coreopsis lanceolata. —This is a charming 
plant, which ought to be better known and 
more frequently found in flower gardens. 
Its rich golden yellow flowers are unsur- 
passed in brilliancy. By referring to our 
note-book we find that it commenced to 
blossom on June 16th. Since then the same 
plant has never been without flowers for a 
single day, and has now ten flowers and 


twenty buds. 
JOHN THORPE. 


SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS. 

All tender bulbs, if not already taken up, 
should be lifted at once, dried, and stored. 
Gladiolus, if planted deep enough, are not 
injured by light frosts, but Tuberoses, Tigri- 
dias, Amaryllis, Dahlias, Colocasias, should 
not be exposed to more frost than can be 
avoided. Gladiolus, after drying, may be 
kept in an ordinary frost-proof cellar, but 
Tuberoses, Tigridias, and other tender bulbs 
need more warmth to preserve them in good 
condition till next planting-time. 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
Convallaria majalis, 


Since fashion has decreed that this long 
neglected, charming little spring flower, 
with its snowy, fragrance-spreading bells — 
“May-bells,” as the Germans call them 
—shall be fashionable, an enormous im- 
petus has been given to its cultivation. 
But this perfect emblem of purity and 
modesty of the floral world did not require 
the dictates of fashion to be held as a treas- 
ure by all true lovers of flowers since time 
immemorial, although to many a florist it 
may have brought, according to the language 
of flowers, a true ‘‘ retour du bonheur.” 

The Lily of the Valley 
grows wild throughout Eu- 
rope, in rich, damp woods, 
under the shade of decidu- 
ous trees. It succeeds 
splendidly in cultivation, if 
conditions similar to those 
under which it grows nat- 
urally are provided, and its 
roots are not disturbed for 
several years. 

In making new beds a 
partly - shaded situation 
should be selected, where 
the ground is not traversed 
by: the roots of growing 
trees. Unless the soil is 
naturally rich and deep, it 
should be dug thoroughly 
to a depth of at least 
twelve inches, working in 
at the same time a good 
quantity of decomposed 
manure, and if very heavy, 
some sand and leaf-mold 
should be added. If old 
clumps are at hand, these 
should be divided before 
replanting; the roots sold 
in seed stores are generally 
already divided into single 
crowns or ‘‘ pips,” which is 
the technical name for 
them. These are usually 
set out in rows, about 
twelve inches apart and six 
inches in the rows. The 
crowns should be about two 
inches below the surface 
of the ground. They may 
be planted now or in the 
spring, but most growers 
are in favor of fall planting, 
as at this season better 
plants *may be obtained. 
When the ground freezes, a 
light coat of decayed ma- 
nure and some mulching material should be 
scattered over the bed. During the first 
summer the rows should be hoed and kept 
free from weeds; afterward the plants will 
take possession of the entire ground. 

Forcing Lilies of the Valley forms an im- 
portant branch of floriculture near our large 
cities, and this art has reached so high a 
state of perfection that flower-spikes are 
now seen in florists’ windows throughout the 
entire year. The roots used for forcing are 
nearly all imported from Germany, where 
immense quantities are grown at small cost. 
As soon as the ‘‘ pips” arrive, which is dur- 
ing the month of November, they are placed 
closely together in shallow boxes, which are 


kept in cold frames, where they can be pro- 
tected against severe freezing. After about 
four weeks those wanted for earliest bloom- 
ing are removed to a forcing-house with a 
temperature of about 50 degrees, which is 
gradually increased to 80 degrees. 

For window and parlor culture Lilies of 
the Valley may be forced as easily as any 
plants. The “ pips” should be planted in 
pots at any time during November, six to 
eight to a five or six-inch pot. Ordinary 
potting soil should be used, and pressed 
firmly around the crowns, which should 
stand slightly above the surface. The pots 
have to be kept out-doors for a month or 
more, plunged in sand, and sufficiently pro- 


THE LILY “OF THE VACEEY. 


tected to prevent their breaking by. frost, 
although the plants themselves are rather 
benefited by being exposed to freezing 
weather, provided their crowns are covered 
with moss. About a month before they are 
expected to bloom they should be brought 
to a warm room, and gradually watered 
more copiously, as they grow. 

The method of forcing Lilies of the Valley 
practiced by German florists is to plant the 
single crowns in a well-closed bed of pure 
silver sand or finely crushed coke, in a propa- 
gating-house which can well and easily be 
heated. The bed should have a constant 
bottom heat of from 60° to 95°. The roots 
of the crowns are trimmed off to about three 


| 


inches from the top. The pips are then 
planted about one or one and a half inches 
apart each way, and closer if room is limited. 
Water is given plentiful, and never colder 
than 85°. The bed is kept dark, and covered 
until the buds are fairly started, after which 
light is admitted gradually, and when two- 
thirds of the buds are in bloom, the flowers 
are hardened by giving still more air, and 
finally removing the cover entirely. In order 
to keep up a constant supply of flowers, a 
quantity of crowns are planted every two 
weeks. 

To preserve the pips, they are kept out 
doors, covered with six to twelve inches of 
soil, as it is found that they force better 
when the ground around 
them has been frozen. It is 
not advisable to begin fore- 
ing Lilies of the Valley be- 
fore the end of November, 
as it has been found that 
those forced previously pro- 
duce not over 50 to 75 per 
cent. of blooms, while those 
forced later give flowers from 
every crown. 


VIOLETS, 

This is another of Flora’s 
modest children, which is 
admired by every one, and 
till is but seldom found 
in private gardens. It is 
now time to plant the clumps 
in cold frames, and: to those 
who may desire to pick a 
‘bunch of Violets occasion- 
ally during winter, the fol- 
lowing notes, given in the 
Germantown Telegraph, may 
be of value: 

“There is no more popu- 
lar flower than the Violet, 
and as it is one that can be 
enjoyed by all with very lit- 
tle labor, while the expense 
is not to be thought of, we 
are often surprised at its ab- 
sence in many households. 
It is one of the earliest to 
bloom ; in fact, it can be en- 
joyed almost throughout the 
entire year; and is so hardy 
that it requires very little 
protection. At most a cold 
frame, covered in winter 
with straw matting, which a 
bundle of straw will supply, 
will be sufficient to give us 
flowers in the latter part of 
Mareh, when the plants, 
which have been increasing, should be partly 
removed and set in the open ground. A 
portion of these may be let remain out all 
winter, well covered with manure, to be un- 
covered early in March. It is also one of 
the prettiest and most welcome house-flow- 
ers, being planted in a suitable wooden box 
and placed in a cool part of a room, and 
aired occasionally by being set in the sun at 
a window in the room in which there is no 
fire, and allow the sash to be raised for an 
hour at mid-day when the weather is not 
too severe. There was very little intermis- 
sion the last fall, winter and spring, in 
which we could not gather a little bouquet 
of Violets for our parlor.” 
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PREPARING SHRUBS FOR WINTER, 


We generally neglect the lawn and flower- 
garden in the fall. In fact, we are quite apt 
to neglect them all summer. We dig about 
among our shrubs in spring, and cut away 
dead branches, and try to make them a little 
more symmetrical; but after the period of 
blooming is ovev we forget about them. They 
are quite sure to get into straggling shapes: 
here will be a branch of robust growth, and 
on the other side there will be more of cor- 
responding vigor to balance it. This should 
be seen to during the summer, when the plant 
is growing. If you see a tendency to one- 
sidedness, cut back the vigorous branches, 
and keep them cut back until new branches 
are forced to start on the other side of the 
plant. By a little attention to this matter 
during the growing season, which comes 
immediately after the period of blossoming 
with most shrubs, you can keep them in 
good shape. 

It does not require the skill of the profes- 
sional gardener, as many persons imagine, 
to grow shrubs well and keep them healthy. 
In the first place, they must be planted in 
good soil. Then they must be kept out of 
the grass, or, rather, the grass must be kept 
away fromthem. You cannot expect a shrub 
to do well if you allow the earth about it to 
get swarded over, as it soon will if you do 
not keep fighting the grass back. It is a 
persistent and aggressive enemy, but you 
can keep it down, and the price of the vic- 
tory is always eternal vigilance. If you do 
not let it get the start of you, the labor of 
keeping it away from the roots of shrubs is 
not much. 

We may have much finer shrubs than we 
usually see in lawns if we give them proper 
care in autumn. Those which are hardy 
enough to stand the severe winters of our 
northern climate without protection will do 
enough better with protection to pay for 
all the trouble we are giving them. I have 
laid down my hardy Roses for the last five 
years, and covered the branches with coarse 
litter in November, and I find that they give 
me a much greater satisfaction in quantity 
and quality of bloom than was the case before 
TI began protecting them. Our long winters 
injure them if left standing, though they may 
not seem to, to the ordinary observer. 

I always cut back my shrubs well when I 
give them their fall ‘‘ going over.” That is, 
most shrubs. Such as bear flowers early in 
the spring, on wood of this year’s growth, it 
will not do to trim, because in doing that 
you destroy the buds which will produce 
flowers next season. Roses, Honeysuckles, 
Wistarias, and such plants, will produce 
flowers on next spring’s growth; but the 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora—one of 
our very best new shrubs—the Lilac, and 
similar plants, make their preparations for 
next season’s campaign now, and you must 
wait until after they have blossomed before 
pruning them. 

Before I lay my plants down for their win- 
ter sleep I spread some coarse litter from the 
barn-yard about their roots; then I bend the 
branches over carefully, and fasten them 
down with little pegs, or a forked limb. 
Over them I throw more of the litter. In 


spring, when I lift them, this litter is dug 
into the soil about their roots. 
much straw in it cover it up, and do not 
leave unsightly bunches of it on the surface 
of the soil. November is early enough to 
lay down most plants, and most kinds should 
not be lifted before April, unless we have an 
unusually warm and early spring. Let the 
air get rid of its winter chill before waking 
up the plants, and telling them it is time to 
grow. They will know when to do that 
better than you do. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 


CARE OF HONEY LOCUST HEDGES. 


In the northern sections of the United 
States, where the Osage Orange is more or 


less injured by the winter, the Honey Lo- | 


cust is undoubtedly the most valuable plant 
for hedging purposes. 
culture necessary for it more than is re- 
quired for other species, but it needs atten- 
tion for the first two or three years to form 
a thick base. The young hedge should be 
frequently cultivated, and kept clear of 
grass and weeds all summer, otherwise mice 
will harbor therein and bark the young 
plants. In trimming, cut well back for the 
first two or three years, bearing in mind 
there is no difficulty in quickly obtaining the 
desired height, but it is far more trouble- 
some to induce it to become dense and 
twiggy. 

The best results are obtained from run- 
ning one strand, or, better still, two strands, 
of barbed wire along the middle of the 
hedge, thus preventing the inroads of un- 
ruly animals, and that bane of the honest 
orchardist, boys with thieving propensities. 

To start at the commencement, Honey 
Locust seeds should be collected in the pods 
as they fall from the trees in autumn, and 
placed in a cold, exposed position until hard, 
freezing weather, when they can readily be 
threshed like beans. After cleaning the 
seeds from the fragments of pods, ete., 
place in bags and preserve dry until spring. 
At planting-time soak the seeds in warm 
water until they show signs of germination, 
when they should be sown in drills like 
peas, in good, thoroughly pulverized soil. 

Like the larger portion of our native trees, 
this species forms more root than top the 


first year, consequently one-year seedlings | 


are usually rather small for planting in the 
hedge-row; but they should not remain 
longer than two years, else they will be on 
the other extreme.—Josiah Hoopes, in N. Y. 
Tribune. 


SKELETON LEAVES, 


Now that the lawns are strewn with gayly | 


colored leaves and the trees will soon be en- 
tirely defoliated, the directions for preparing 
Skeleton Leaves, given in Knowledge, may 
be interesting to many of our readers: 
“Take a large saucepan of cold water, and 
a piece of scrubbing-soap about four inches 
square, cut into small slices. Gather mature 
leaves, seed-vessels, etc.; put some soap into 
the water, then a layer of leaves one by one, 
then more soap, then leaves, and so on. Put 
on a lid, set the pan by the side of a fire, and 
let it simmer. After an hour take out a few 
leaves, and try them between the thumb and 


finger; if the pulp separates readily from the | 


There is no special | 


If there is | 


fibre, remove them from the fire ; if not, let 
the pan remain. Some leaves, such as Ivy, 
Orange, etc., are done in an hour or two; . 
others of a tougher fibre take half a day. 
Seed-vessels of Mallow or Campanula take a 
short time. Large Poppy or Stramonium 
requires, perhaps, two days. Now lay a leaf 
upon a plate, under a tap of running water, 
and beat it with sharp strokes with a hard 
brush—say a tooth-brush ; the green matter 
will run off with the water. When the skele- 


| ton is quite clean, dry it upon blotting-paper. 


“To bleach the specimens put a quarter 
of a pound of chloride of lime into a large 
bottle of water, cork it, and let it stand 
some days. Strain it, and mix with more 
water in a basin; immerse the leaves, ete. 
Again carefully watch and remove them as 
soon as they are white, for the lime soon 
renders them brittle and rotten. Wash again 
in pure water, and dry as before. As the 
stems usually come away from most leaves, 
it is well to boil several stalks separately, 
and, after bleaching, to mount the leaves by 
gumming them to the stems.” 


THE VIRGINIA FRINGE-TREE. 
(Chionanthus Virginica. ) 

To any one in search of a beautiful and 
not commonly seen shrub, or small tree, for 
the lawn, we earnestly commend the Fringe- 
Tree, or White Fringe, under which name it 
is also known. It grows wild in Virginia 
and southward, and succeeds well in cultiva- 
tion throughout the Northern States. Yet, 
although it requires not more care than other 
lawn shrubs, and is much prettier than many 
whose place it might occupy, it is but seldom 
seen in northern gardens. 

It grows from a bushy shrub to a small 
tree of twenty or more feet in height; its 
leaves are large, oval oblong, dark green, 
somewhat downy, resembling Magnolia- 
leaves; its delicate, snowy-white flowers 
hang in loose- and gracefully drooping pan- 
icles. A Fringe-Tree in spring, when in 
full bloom, covered with a profuse mass of 
long, graceful fringes of pure white flowers 
swaying in the breeze, partly hidden by the 
large, deep green, glossy foliage, is a beauti- 
ful sight indeed. 

The shrub is of rather slow growth at first, 
but in a rich, loamy, rather moist soil, it 
thrives pretty well, especially when shel- 
tered from the bleak west and north-west 
winds by a group of Evergreens. It may be 
propagated from cuttings, but it becomes 
hardier and more vigorous when grafted on 
the common Ash. 


PRUNING EVERGREENS, 


Evergreens should never be pruned in 
the fall or winter. The cutting off of the 
summer’s growth during this season exposes 
the inner parts of the tree or hedge to the 
snow and cold winds of winter, to their seri- 
ous injury. Thousands of hedges are annu- 
ally destroyed by such unseasonable pruning. 
Spring is the time for pruning Evergreens, 


| especially when large limbs are to be re- 


moved. Hedges which are to be kept as 
even and neat as possible may be pruned the 
latter part of June or first week in July. At 
this time the new growth is still soft, there 
is no danger from cold injuring exposed 
parts, and there is sufficient time for the 
ripening of the new wood before winter. 
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AND GREENHOUSE. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS, 


The notes on and picture of single Dahlias, 
in a former number of THE AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN, incite me to tell what I think about 
them. They are lovely flowers and more 
brilliantly colored than double Dabhlias, 
which are the fashion in that line just now, 
though in popular estimation they will not 
supersede the good, old, double sorts. But 
there is room for both. I find, too, that 
single Dahlias, as out-door plants, grow very 
rankly, and do not bloom so copiously or 
perfectly as do the double ones, and the 
same I find to be the ease with the Poinset- 
tia-searlet Cactus Dahlia, D. Juarezi. 

But the most excellent results, as regards 
limited growth and multiplicity and perfec- 


tion of blossoms, may be obtained with 
single Dahlias 
grown as pot 


summers are too short for it to blossom out- 
side; but, by lifting it carefully and potting 
it, we can have it in blossom in October or 


November. 
WILLIAM FALCONER. 


THE VENUS FLY-TRAP. 


(Dionea muscipula. ) 


This interesting and curious plant is indi- 
genous to the sandy savannas of the Eastern 
Carolinas, and is not found elsewhere, so far 
as is known. Near Wilmington, N. C., it is 
found in large quantities, growing in turfy, 
sandy bogs. The narrowly circumscribed 
geographical section to which the plant is 
confined is remarkable, nor has any other 


species of the genus been found elsewhere | 


on the globe. 

Few species of plants have been, to so 
great an extent, the subject of scientific 
investigation and speculation as this little 
oddity. Charles’ Darwin held that it was a 
carnivorous plant, and thrived much better 


the center of each half-leaf, on the upper 
side, are generally three extremely sensitive 
bristles, which are so arranged that an insect 
ean hardly traverse the leaf without coming 
in contact with them. The slightest irrita- 
tion of these causes the leaf to close sud- 
denly, like a trap, the hairs of the edges 
interlacing and holding the unwary insect 
captive. 

The Dionwa can be readily cultivated, 
and will be found a source of much pleasure 
and amusement. 
peat earth, mixed with Sphagnum, chopped 
fine, and some sand, in small flower-pots, set 
in a saucer of water. 
growth the plants should be watered copi- 
ously every day, and kept moist at all times, 
though not deluged. It requires but a mod- 
erate temperature, and may be successfully 
grown in an ordinary living-room, provided 
the air is not very dry. In a Wardian case, 
or under a bell-glass, there should be no 
difficulty to grow it in any warm room, as 
the plant needs no sun and but a moderate 
amount of light. Its small, white flowers 
are produced on 
slender stems, ten 


It should be planted in 


During the season of 


plants — indeed, 
more so than with 


double Dahlias, 
and as pot-plants, 
curious enough, 


they are at their 
best from April 
till June. They 
love a _ deeply 
worked soil, and 
seem to bloom 
best in a_ well- 
compacted one, 
and prefer a fully 
exposed to sun- 
shine situation. 
All Dahlias are 
readily obtained 
from seeds, and, 
from seeds sown 
in spring, good 
blooming plants 
may be had in the 
following August 
and September; 
but, as a goodly 
proportion of the 


seedlings from even the best double sorts | 


will come semi-double, or otherwise inferior 
to their parents (of course many good 
flowers may also be obtained), Dahlia seed- 
lings have fallen into disrepute; but this is 
not so much the case with single Dahlias. 
Mr. Cullingford, of London, an amateur 
horticulturist of most refined taste, sent 
me, last spring, some seeds of single 
Dablias saved from his own collection. 
These seedlings are now in blossom, and dis- 
play a general beauty and excellence at once 
gratifying and surprising. Some are as 
deep and glowing a maroon as Paragon; 
others as vivid a scarlet as a Vesuvius Gera- 


nium, and so on in like manner among the | 


reds. By all means let your readers try a 
packet of seeds; every seed will grow as 
readily as a Zinnia-seed. 

I would like to commend Dahlia imperialis 
to the notice of those who have plenty green- 
house room; its noble habit and gigantic 
form, together with its airy, lovely pinkish 
flowers, render it a most imposing plant. 

lanted out of doors, like other Dahlias, our 


accompanying excellent illustration. 


THE VENUS FLY-TRAP. 


with animal food than without; 
which so celebrated a botanist as C. de 
Candolle claimed that, while the leaves 
entrapped insects, and held them firmly 
ineclosed until entirely absorbed or decom- 
posed, ‘‘the absorption of animal matter is 
no direct advantage to the leaf, and not 
necessary for the development of the plant.” 
A question which, as yet, has not been posi- 
tively settled. 

The Dionwa is undoubtedly one of the 
most curious plants in existence. Whether 
animal food is necessary to its welfare or 
not, it is extremely interesting to watch its 
movements. 

The Venus Fly-trap — or simply Fly-trap, 
as it is usually called — belongs to the natu- 
ral order Droseracee, or Sun-dews, all of 
which have the tendency to entrap insects, 
but not to so marked a degree as the Dionzxa. 
The petioles, or leaf-stalks, are broadly 
winged, while the leaf itself consists of two 
hemispherical lobes or sections, the edges of 
which are fringed with hair, as shown in the 
Near 


against | 


to twelve inches 
high; but, inorder 
to produce strong 
plants, the flower- 


buds should be 
pinched out as 
soon as they ap- 


pear. 
C. R. HEXAMER. 


HEATING SMALL 
CONSERVATO- 
RIES. 

The difficulty 
in keeping small 


greenhouses and 
plant-rooms prop- 
erly heated dur- 
eold weath- 
deters many 
lovers of  flow- 
ers from keeping 
plants in their 
houses. <A letter 
before us demon- 
strates that the 
difficulty is not so insurmountable as it may 
appear, and that, even in the far North, liv- 
ing-rooms can be made cheerful and bloom- 
ing during the dreary winter months, with 
but little expense. 

Mrs. Theresa T. Hicks, of Minnesota, whose 
kind interest and good wishes for the AMERI- 
CAN GARDEN we highly appreciate, writes: ‘‘T 
am exceedingly fond of flowers, and have in 
my little conservatory nearly two hundred 
pots and hanging baskets. I have been very 
successful in keeping them through the cold 
winters for the past six years, and our win- 
ters here are winters indeed, the mereury 
often ranging from zero to ten, twenty, and 
even forty below, for weeks. I have no 
heater in my conservatory; it is warmed 
by wood-stoves in rooms opening into it. Of 
course, I have double windows, and on very 
cold nights I light three small kerosene 
lamps in it, that burn all night, keeping, at 


ing 
er 


| the same time, two or three pans of water on 


the floor. Last winter I had sixteen blossoms 
on two Callas, and flowers of some kind all 
winter long.” 
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GARDEN CULTURE 
IN COLORADO BY IRRIGATION. 
(With an illustration.) 
BY W. E. PABOR, 


Author of “Colorado as an Agricultural State,” 
“ Fruit Culture in Colorado,” ete. 


Garden work and fruit culture in Colorado 
must be planned to meet the requirements 
and conditions of its peculiar climate; and 
as these inelude irrigation, it is desirable 
that the land selected for the garden or for a 
fruit plantation should be as level 
as possible, as it involves more or a) 
less expense and added labor on & 
irregular or sloping ground. 

Shadyside, the residence of the 
writer, located about two miles 
from the city of Denver, isa block 
of four acres, having the good for- 
tune to lie close to the main irrigat- 
ing canal that waters a strip of 
country about ten miles long and 
from one to three miles wide. 
Trees — Cottonwood or Linn — 
border the south, west, and north, 
making a complete shelter-belt, 
leaving the eastern side with a 
full exposure to the sun. The 
house is set in a grove of trees 
of ten years’ growth. Over the 
eastern half of the land there is a 
gentle slope to the west, while the 
western half is fairly level. 

The main canal, passing within 
two rods of the south-east corner 
of the land, is tapped by a flume 
of wood, laid level with the bottom 
of the canal, and passing through 
the berme on the lower side of the 
canal; at the end entering the 
canal there is a wooden head-gate, 
made to lift, to allow the number 
of inches required to pass under 
it and through the flume; this 
head-gate can be dropped down 
when water is not being used, 
shutting it entirely off. Five 
inches of water is used during the 
season at Shadyside; by this we 
mean the amount that would pass 
through an orifice one inch deep 
and five inches wide, or two inches 
deep and two and a half inches 
wide, as the case may be. One 
inch is usually considered suffi- 
cient to water one acre. 

The heavy black lines represent 
the shallow laterals running alongside the 
various beds in which the water taken from 
the main canal flows, and which is tapped at 
various points to meet the requirements of 
the occasion. For instance: Water is let 
into the garden at the south-east corner, 


allowed to flow down the fence line until it | 
reaches Plot 7, which is a bed of Rhubarb, | 


or Pie-plant ; here, at a central point, a tem- 
porary check to the water is made by dam- 
ming the channel; two or three shovelfuls 
of dirt are generally sufficient for this pur- 
pose. By making an opening in the west 
bank of the lateral, at the point indicated 
by A, the water, thus diverted, flows into 
the rows of Rhubarb, until enough is let in 


| mainly in rows. 


to fully saturate the ground, say for half an 
hour, in which time it will sink several 
inches in the sandy loam of which the soil 
is composed. Then the temporary dam is 
removed, the cut in the bank filled up, and 
the water allowed to flow along until it 
reaches the patch of Grape-vines, where the 
same process is repeated ; then to the bed of 
Asparagus; this, being larger, will require 
two or three openings, so the dam is built at 
the farther corner of the bed, and three 
openings made for the water to flow through 
into the rows. Plots 7, 8, and 9 have young 
fruit trees growing in them—Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, ete. The water from this bed that 
does not soak into the ground is allowed to 
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EXPLANATIONS.—1. House; 2. Flower garden; 3. Chicken run; 4. Barn; 
5. Chicken house; 6. Cowcorral; 7. Rhubarb bed; 8. Grape-vines; 9. Aspar- 
agus bed; 10. Experimental garden; 11. Hay-stack; 12.Water-melon patch— 
Bean row border; 13. Musk-melon patch—Bean row border; 14. Kitchen gar- 
den —variety of vegetables; 15. Tomato patch; 16. Cucumber patch; 17. 
Rows of pole Beans; 18. Turban Squash bed; 19. Strawberries; 20. Currants; 
21. Strawberries; 22. Raspberries; 23. Blackberries; 24. Cauliflower and 
winter Cabbage; 25. Onion patch; 26. Currant and Gooseberry plantation ; 
27. Alfalfa strip. 


| flow through a couple of small, wooden 


flumes set in the walk, into the plot num- 
bered 10, which isa sort of Experimental 
Garden, where new and choice varieties of 
seeds are tested. The ground here being 
perfectly level, the water will run down a 
row and then run back in another row, until 
several are filled. A furrow is run in each 
row; we generally use the Firefly plow and 
find it answers the purpose very well. 

When these beds are fully watered, the 
dam is removed and the water allowed to 
turn to the west, along the plot numbered 
14. This is the kitchen garden, where all 
kinds of vegetables are grown for home use, 
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The Plots 12 and 138 are | 


Melon patches, in hills, with a border of 
Wax Beans banked up on the outer side, so 
that the water can completely cover the 
space allotted for Melons. The Plots 15 and 
16 are Tomato and Cucumber beds, also in 
hills. The rest of the plot is planted and 
cultivated in rows. This last summer we 
had Corn, Parsnips, Carrots, Beets, Lettuce, 
Radishes, Peas, Beans, Nasturtiums, Melons, 
— Musk and Water,— Turnips, Red Cabbage, 
Savoy, Kohl Rabi, Summer Cabbage, Onions, 
Chufas, Peanuts, Tomatoes, and Cucumbers, 
growing in this plot of ground, in abundant 

supply. 
In irrigating this ground, a check, by dam- 
ming, is made about every rod, and eight or 
ten rows of water can be seen run- 


¥ ning down the furrows at the same 


time. The furrow is run as close 
as possible on one side of the row 
of vegetables, in order to allow 
the water to seep down close to 
the roots of the growing plants. 
It takes but a short time to fill 
these channels, and the shining 
currents of water, glistening under 
asummer sun, are a beautiful sight 
to see, aside from the usefulness of 
the mission upon which they jour- 
ney. 

When the water has passed the 
rows and reached the Tomato and 
Cucumber patches, it flows into 
zig-zag furrows run by the “ Fire- 
fly,” so as to cirele around each 
hill. The water easily flows in them 
all, seeping and spreading on each 
side, and penetrating the ground 
several inches, until the beds are 
thoroughly saturated. 

When this pleasant work is com- 
pleted, the lateral running west is 
shut off and the water allowed to 
flow north again, until it reaches 
the plot marked 17, where three 
rows of bean-poles, about thirty in 
a row, show the Cranberry and the 
Lima growing luxuriantly. Down 
these rows it runs, flowing over 
into Plot 18, where a patch of 
Turban Squashes are growing. 
From this it falls into the lateral 
running along the east line of 
plots marked 19, 20, and 21. The 
first-named is a bed of Crescent 
Seedling and Jucunda Strawber- 
ries; Number 20 has eight rows 
of Red Dutch Currants, twenty- 
five ina row; Number 21 is a bed 
of Wilson Strawberries, All these 
are grown in rows, and their irri- 
gation is an easy task. 

Now, as will be seen, the entire east half 
of the garden has been well watered, spend- 
ing about half a day in the work. 

We now come to the west half. The water 
is turned from flowing into the channel on 
the east side of the garden, and allowed to 
run down a lateral outside of the south fence 
fronting the house, until it reaches the far- 
ther side of the drive-way and the corner of 
the flower garden, where it flows into and 
out of one bed into another, as shown in the 
map. These five beds have raised walks 
about and between them, so that they are 
lower than the surrounding surface, and a 
system of flooding is followed. A better 
plan, however, and one that will probably be 
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followed hereafter, is to attach a garden-hose 
to the foree-pump at the kitchen door, with 
a sprinkler attached. But the flooding 
method was pursued this last summer with 
good success. 

Lying west of the flower garden is a 
newly made Currant and Gooseberry plan- 
tation: one thousand bushes of the first, 
one hundred of the last. 
of twenty-five each, four feet apart. To 
irrigate these, the volume of water is al- 
lowed to flow past the south end of the 
flower garden, turning north at the corner 
of the Currant rows, and running along their 
eastern edge. Here the water, dammed at 
convenient distances, fills up furrows thrown 


up with a ten-inch plow, and flows off into | 


Plot 27—an Alfalfa bed. 

When these are well watered, the dam is 
removed and the current carried farther 
north, where a large patch of over a hun- 
dred rows of seed Onions are growing. 
Here the ground is kept fairly level, though 
there is a slight slope to the west. Rows 
are made eighteen inches apart, and at 
every tenth or twelfth row sectional dams 
are made with earth, and the water runs 
until it flows into and fills all the channels 
made in the rows; then the first dam is re- 
moved and the process repeated, section by 
section, until the bed is all irrigated, the 
surplus water going into the Alfalfa patch. 

Plot 24 contains rows of winter Cauli- 
flowers and Cabbage, and takes the water 
next, the same method being pursued. It 


then passes on until it reaches Plots 23 and | 
where Raspberry and Blackberry bushes | 


22, 
are set in rows. As these are as yet young 
plants, the large space of ground they oe- 
cupy has been utilized by planting Pickles 
and Squashes between them, in a line with 
the bushes, so that the water as it flows past 
is made to do double duty. 

As has been noted, all the waste or over- 
plus of water, from 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26, 
flows into the strip of Alfalfa on the western 
side of the garden, which, from this cause, 
generally gets moisture enough without any 
further labor on the part of the gardener. 

The time and labor involved in thus irri- 
gating a plot of four acres is neither long 
nor tiresome. It is more in the nature of a 
pleasure. In one day a thorough saturation 
of the ground, sufficient for a week, can be 
given. The only implement required is a 
long-handled shovel to break and fill up 
banks, check laterals, and guide the rapidly 
running water into the furrows provided for 
it. Through the season some rainfalls may 
be counted on, so that two or three weeks 
may pass without requiring irrigation. 

The profit in it all? The expense ? 

Well, at Shadyside the most of the stuff 


raised is for home consumption, and the 
work, in greater part, done by the writer | 


during the hours that precede and follow 
office work, which takes up the day between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. The expense 
for seeds is not very heavy. The amount of 
produce raised in Plot 14—the kitchen 
garden proper —is far beyond the needs of 
a family of seven, even in the appetite- 
encouraging climate of Colorado. Of ber- 
ries and small fruits there is a surfeit. The 
east half of the garden is for the sole use of 
the family, and nothing is sold, though 
something given away to friends not so 
fortunately situated for garden products. 
The Currant plantation and the Onion patch 


These are in rows | 
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are expected to yield a revenue ; the first in 
the near future—the second, each year. 
Two hundred bushels of choice, Yellow 
Danvers can easily be raised on the plot of 
ground allotted to the culture of this es- 
culent, selling readily at from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per bushel in October and Novem- 
ber, and bringing $2 if kept until the fol- 
lowing April. The one thousand Currant 
bushes, two years hence, will yield at least 
two quarts each of choice fruit, or two 
thousand quarts; the very lowest price for 
these, even if wholesaled, will be 15 cents, 
or $300. Later, and for years after, from six 
to eight and ten quarts may be expected ; 
when, even if the price falls to 10 cents per 
quart, at least $600 worth of Currants can 
be safely caleulated upon in a country where 
the Currant-worm is unknown. 

In the spring we have found that the 
labor of one man for a month is required to 
prepare the ground, plant seeds, and dress 
up bushes. Through the summer, two hours 
each night and morning, spent in the gar- 
den, will— with the help of two boys, Willie, 
fourteen years old, and Edgar, twelve years 
old—keep the garden in good tillage, ex- 
cept as to the Onions, if from seed; if from 
sets, no extra help is needed to keep the 
patch cleanly cultivated, with the excellent 
hand-cultivators now so generally used. In 
all, two months of extra help, at $25 per 
month and board, equivalent to $100 for 
the season, enables us to keep Shadyside 
measurably free from weeds, and in a fair 
condition. 


OUR EXHIBITION TABLE, 


Moore’s Early Grape.—A plate of large, 
beautiful bunches of this variety, received from 
J. B. Moore & Son, Concord, Mass., furnishes 
convincing proof of its distinctness from Con- 
cord. A bunch of the latter, grown in the same 
vineyard, and received at the same time, was not 
nearly as ripe, and of but half the size. True, we 
have seen better bunches of Concord, and there 
were at the time finer ones for sale in our markets 
than the one from Captain Moore. Yet in com- 
paring the best bunch of Concord we could find, 
with Moore’s Early, the berries of the latter were 
still larger, sweeter, and of purer flavor. 


The Jessica Grape.—A bunch of this new 
variety was received from Mr. D. W. Beadle, St. 
Catharine’s, Ontario, who considers it the earliest 
White Grape in cultivation. Its color is greenish 
white, bunches and berries small, about the size 
of Delaware, or a little larger, but not as com- 
pact. As far as we can judge from the sample, 
which was not fully ripe, its quality is very good, 
of a rich, aromatic flavor, with a peculiar spright- 
liness, and free from any foxy odor. 
earliness, combined with its other desirable 
qualities, will, no doubt, make it a most valuable 
Grape for northern climates. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Old Tuberose Bulbs.—C. M. S., Dodge Co., 
Wis.—Tuberose bulbs will occasionally bloom a 
second time. Whether they flower or not, they 
will produce a great number of offsets, which 
may be broken off and planted out next season, 
when they will make good-sized bulbs for flower- 
ing the year following. All the offsets must be 
removed before planting, if fine flowers are ex- 
pected. 


Asparagus Roots.—E. K., Schoharie County, 
N. Y.—Itis not advisable to plant three-year-old 
Asparagus roots. If the plants are strong and 
healthy, at least half of their roots are cut off in 
digging, so that there is no advantage over 
younger ones, and if they are small and puny, 
they are not as good as strong one-year-old ones. 
Unless extra strong one-year-old roots can be 


Its great | 


had, two-year-old ones are best for general 


planting. 


Planting Fruit-Trees.—4. W., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—February and March is a good time for 
planting fruit-trees in the latitude of Tennessee. 
There is nothing gained by planting very large 
and older than three-year-old trees. With smailer 
trees the roots can be preserved better and suc- 
cess is surer. In orchard culture, Apples should 
be planted thirty-five feet apart each way; Pears 
and Cherries twenty to twenty-five feet; Peaches 
and Plums, sixteen to twenty feet. 


Potting Bedding Plants.—A. 8S. A. Y., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.—In potting plants, Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, and otber kinds which have been 
bedded out during summer, they become neces- 
sarily deprived of a part of their roots; in fact, 
all long, straggling roots should be cut off. In 
proportion to this loss of roots the branches 
should also be cut back. In the average it is sate 
to cut off about one-half of the tops. There is 
hardly any danger in cutting away too much, but 
a great deal in not cutting enough. 


Prickly Comfrey.—Subscriber, Bryan, Ohio. 
—Prickly Comfrey is grown from root-cuttings. 
The proper season for planting is early spring, 
but it will grow at ulmost any time, when the 
ground is not frozen. The roots may be cut in 
very small pieces, about an inch long, and split 
again lengthwise, if thicker than a pencil. In 
field culture they are planted in rows three feet 
apart, and about two feet in the rows. The sets 
should be covered with fine soil, and firmly 
pressed down. 


Potting Old Azaleas.—M. HF, H. H., Put- 
nam, Conn.—Azaleas and many other plants 
may be replanted in the same pots in which they 
are growing, by shaking or washing out the old 
soil, and replacing it with new. Care must be 
taken not to injure the fine fibrous roots, but the 
old dead and decaying matter, generally found 
around the ball, had better be cut off with a 
sharp knife. The pots should also be thoroughly 
washed before using them again. 


Propagating Wistarias.—Wm. S., Johnson 
County, Mo.—Wistarias may be easily propa- 
gated by layering. All that is necessary is to 
bend down early in spring a vigorous shoot of the 
previous season’s growth, cover about a foot of 
its length near the stem, or farther away if more 
convenient, with soil, and place a flat stone on 
the top of it, leaving the end of the cane un- 
covered. Cutting a few notches on the part to be 
covered facilitates the formation of roots. In the 
following spring the connection with the parent 
plant should be severed, and the layer trans- 
planted. 


Two Crops of Potatoes in One Season.—cC. 
W. T., New Zeatand.—A crop may be raised 
from tubers grown in the same season, but much 
dependence can not be placed on the second 
crop. The Potatoes require a period of rest be- 
fore sprouting again. In the long seasons of New 
Zealand better success may be had. The first 
sets should be planted as early as possible, and 
the crop from these kept in a cool, dark place, 
and not planted sooner than to allow them suffi- 
cient time to mature before severe frosts occur. 


Bouvardias.—M7s. G. L. D., Montrose, Penn. 
—There may be various causes that make “a 
plant full of buds droop.” Probably there is 
some defective root action, in which case the 
plant should be repotted in a proportionately 
small pot, using a soil composed of equal parts of 
loam and leaf mold, or decomposed cow manure, 
with a little sand. Perfect drainage is neces- 
sary. Bouvardias are generally bedded out dur- 
ing summer, kept well pinched in to preduce 
bushy plants, and potted again in September. 


Jerusalem Artichokes.—R. R. R., Fresno, 
Cal.—Artichokes are ordinarily not grown from 
seed, but from tubers similar to Potatoes, which 
they resemble. It requires from two to three 
barrels to plant an acre of ground. They may be 
planted whole or cut into pieces, and covered 
and cultivated exactly like Potatoes. They grow 
on almost any soil, and under any favorable con- 
ditions yield animmense amount of nutritious 
food for cattle of all kinds. Swine especially are 
very fond of them. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Specimen Copies, free. 


(September Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents.) 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 


Volume TV. commences with the January number, 
1883, but, to induce new subscribers to send their sub- 
scriptions early, we will send the last three num- 


bers of 
THIS YEAR FREE 


to all new subscribers who send their subscriptions 
for 1883 now. 


A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce the 
American Garden into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the coming year. 

—A articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 

Every subscriber, old or new, is entitled to 
one premium, and may take his choice of either 
of the following articles: 


SEEDS. 


(Practical directions for their culture are given with 
each package.) 

Wild Garden Seeds. This novelty in the flower-gar- 
den, extensively introduced by us, has proved so suc- 
cesstul, and has given such unanimous satisfaction — 
enabling any one to have a profusion of flowers all 
summer without expense —that we continue it on our 
premium list. Each packet contains a mixture of one 
hundred varieties of tlower-seeds, sifficient for sow- 
ing a square rod of ground. 

Bliss’s American Wonder Pea. (A sample packet.) 
The superior merit of this unequaled Pea is now so 
mniversally recognized, and its advantages over other 
varieties are so decided, that no one can atford to culti- 
vate a garden without it. 

American Racer Pea. (A quarter-pint packet.) 
Now first offered for sale, is considered the most desi- 
rable round pea. 1t is very early, productive, and of 
best quality. Many of those who have received it as 
a premium this year cannot say enough in its praise. 

Subscribers who prefer making their own selection 
of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hand 
Book for the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay Street, 
New-York. Mailed for six cents), as follows: 

Every subscriber, remitting $1.00, may select seeds 
in packets to the amount of 20 cents, 

For 2 subscribers, remitting $2.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount of 50 cents. 

For 5 subscribers, remitting $5.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount of $1.50. 

For 10 subscribers, remitting $10.00 in one order, 
may be selected seeds in packets to the amount of $4.00. 

For 20 subseribers, remitting $20.00 in one order, may 
be selected seeds in packets to the amount of $10.00. 

The subscribers need not be all from the same post- 
office, as the papers will be sent separately to each 
address; but, to become entitled to the clubbing premi- 
ums, all must come in one order. 


PLANTS. 


Clematis coccinea. Scarlet Clematis. A root of this 
magnificent new climber. It is with much pleasure 
that we offer to our subscribers this peerless novelty, 
a beautifully colored plate and a description of which 
appears in our September number. 


One bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare, the best white 
variety. 

One bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan, the best yel- 
low variety. 

Three bulbs of selecte? American Seedling Gladio- 
lus, all different colors. 

One bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseum, L. tenuifolium, or L. atrosanguineum grandi- 
florum. 


One bulb of Hyacinthus candicans. 


Any one sending, in addition to his own, a@ new sub- 
scription, may select for his own premium a bulb of 
Lilium IHarrisii—the Lily —the most exquisite nov- 


elty in this class. 
BOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for the American Garden, and 
soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library 
Sree, under the following conditions : 

One subscriber, remitting $1.00, may select, from 
the special list contained in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Cata- 
logue, books to the amount of 20 cents. 

Two subscribers, remitting $2.00, may select books 
tothe amount of 50 cents. 

Five subscribers, remitting $5.00, may select books 
to the amount of $1.50. 

Ten subscribers, remitting $10.00, may select books 
to the amount of $4.00. 

All Premiums will be sent by mail, prepaid, without 
additional charge to the subscriber. 

Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially 
prepared for House Culture and Win- 
ter Bloom. Delivered safely by mail, 
post-paid, at all post offices. splendid varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for ¢ { 3 12 for $25.19 for 
$3; 26 lor $4; 35 for $55 75 for $10; 100 
for $13. We GCiVE a Handsome Pres- 
ent of Choice and Valuable ROSES 


Free with every order. Our NEW GUI DE, « 
coniplete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp., elegantly illustrated, | 
Sree to all, | 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO. 
West Grove, Chester Co. Pa, 


Rose Growers, 


All Hail to the Chief. 


‘“‘The most promis- 
ing of all the new 
Strawberries I have 
tested.’’ — Ex -Pres. 
W.C. Barry. ‘Its 
merits as a prolific 
and profitable mar- 
ket_berry are pretty 
well established.’’— 
Vick’s Monthly. ‘'‘I 
have seen nothing to 
equal it in produc- 
tiveness.’’— Geo. S, 
Wales. ‘‘Seems to 
possess all desirable 
qualities.’’—Geo. A. 
Stone. ‘‘You won't 
have half enough 
plants to supply demand.’’—J, Charlton, Vick Bros. 
and others. ‘‘ Friend B. G. Smith has succeeded 
famously with it. Send me $5 worth.’’—M. P.Wilder. 
Averaged 180 berries per plant. Quality, size, beauty, 
firmness, vigor, ‘‘O. K.’’ All old and new Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, etc., for 
sale, Headquarters for the James Vick, and Shaf- 
ter’s Colossal Raspberry. Send for ENGRAVING, FRUIT 
InstrRucTOoR, and sample GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, all 
free, to GREEN’S NURSERIES, Box 562, Rochester, N. Y. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


HANGING BASKETS, 
STANDS, 
WINDOW BOXES, 
BRACKETS, Etc. 


This handsome Window Box, 18 in. long, 7 in. wide, 
7 in. deep, price, $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 


RUSTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
29 FULTON ST. N. Y. 


PALM LEAVES 


FOR DECORATION. 
Supplied FRESH or BLEACHED. 
ARNOLD PUETZ, 


First-Class Stock. 
a All Leading Varieties. 


Head-quarters for the MONTCLAIR RASPBERRY, the best variety for every one to plant. 
miwms awarded on Exhibits of Grapes this season. 


E. & J. C. 


THE BERMUDA 
EASTER LILY. 


We invite the attention of alllovers of choice flowers 
to this new and unequaled Lily, an exceedingly valu- 
able novelty. No collection is complete without it. 


The Best in the World for Forcing, 
FOR WINTER FLOWERS, 


For the Conservatory, Greenhouse, or 
Parlor, 


The most valuable, as it blooms quicker, is more 
fragrant, never fails to bloom, and produces from three 
to four times as many flowers as any of the older 
sorts. Commonly bearing from 10 to 15 flowers, and 
many specimens 30 to 70, and one plant has borne 


145 Flowers on a Single Stem. 


Can be bloomed three times in one year. 


FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED US FOR THIS LILY, BY THE 


New-York Horticultural Society, May, 1882. 

The New York Times, speaking of this exhibit 
(which it styles a rich floral display), says: ‘Their 
pure white, fragrant, and systematically formed flow- 
ers were as beautiful as anything nature has ever 
produced.”’ For other notices of the press, full de- 
scription, ete., see our circular, mailed free to all. 
After forcing in the greenhouse or parlor, it can be 
planted in the open ground, where it will bloom again. 
It is perfectly hardy. Our bulbs are grown in Ber- 
muda, the native home of the Lily. Owing to the 
large wholesale demand, our stock of common-sized 
bulbs this season has been exhausted, but we have a 
limited supply of extralarge bulbs, which we offer at 
$1 each—$9 per doz. Also a few extra large mammoth 
bulbs at $2 each, suitable for exhibition purposes. 

Address, 

F. R. PIERSON & CO., 


Growers and Introducers, 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


£p 
: UN 
"A: SPECIALTY. RO 


“J-6. BURROW: FISHKILLNY. © * 


NEW GRAPES ScOLD. ~wUS7Ry AN 
x 


AORZVOLSONO 


KIEFER’S HYBRID 
(D'882 5,000 fans im Orchard, and 


in Nursery. Being the 
50,000 introducer of this famous 
fruit, I have the original trees, procur- 
ed from the originator, in fruiting at 
POMONA NURSERY, from which 
I am propagating my stock for sale. 
Apply to Head-quarters and get the 
genuine. Liberal discount to the trade. 


Also, small Fruits, Trees, Plants, and Vines in variety. 
Catalogue free. WM. PARRY, Parry P. O.,N. Je 


BERRIES, 


20 Pre- 


Send for Price List. 


WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


NEW WHITE 


GRAPE DUCHESS ! 


Also PRENTISS. POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON, EARLY VICTOR, 


BACCHUS, VERGENNES, JEFFERSON 


TYLER, CUTHBERT. GREGG, Widens homies Ske DER 


other Pear Trees: een co Waterloo and Wager PEACH; CHAMPION 


QUINCE; CURRANTS, GOOSEB 


imes, ROSES, Bulbs, ete. 
ANDERSON 


at low rates, 
re IMustrated Catalogue and Price-List Free. RELIABLE 
aay ‘ » Cayuga Lake Nurseries, ( 


_ ete. 


BRIGHTON, WORDEN, etc. 

; B idwell 
Wybrid and 
RRIES 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Climbing 
FRESH and ? in BUL 


SEED in Kor 


PACKETS. 
tablished 1855) Union Springs, N.Y. 


Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. 
WATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 

TREES. Headquarters for 
GRAPE? i VINES 

FAY’S PROLIFIC. 3 


Thoroughbred LAND and 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 4 
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Choice Collections of Bulbous Roots. 


MAILED, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


No. 5 contains 15 Assorted Bulbs, for. ....------ $1.00 
cea A: es 45 « Se ide eek eae 3.25 
oro 39 iS Oe sehen esa se 5.50 
ca «284 ss oS MS Ses ee ae 11.50 
el: «525 ss £6 Levan eee 23.00 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 
SMALL FRUITS, &c. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, is now ready for distribution 
and will be mailed to all applicants. Customers of 
last fall will be supplied from our books without appli- 
cation. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
34 Barclay St. New-York, N. Y. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW? 


POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL YOU! 
It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in 
a the weather 12 to 48 hours 
jin advance. It will tell 
‘itil aia What kind of storm is ap- 
(It En proaching, and from what 
M ! Wi) direction—invaluable to 
| navigators. Farmers 
Mican plan their work ac- 
cording to its predictions. 
ii] Saves 50 times its cost in 
i] a single season. Has an 
i] accurate thermometer at- 
i] tached, which alone is 
| worth the price of the 
iia) combination. This great 
f) WEATHER INDICATOR 
is endorsed by the most 
eminent Physicians, Pra- 
fessors,andScientific men 
of the day to be the 
BEST IN THE WORLD ! 
The Thermometer and 
| Barometer are put in @ 
nicely finished walnut 
4] frame, with silver-plated 
iid) trimmings,etc., making it 
a beautiful as well as use- 
ful ornament. We will 
ljsend you a sample one, 
Wi delivered free, to your 
place in good order, on 
Wi receipt of {$1, or six for 
Hi S4. Agents are making 
Hi] trom $5 to $20 daily sell 
i] ing them. A trial iill con- 
Il vince you. Order at once, 
ItSells AT SIGHT! 
Ht) Just the thing to sell ta 
yj] farmers, merchants, etc. 
kj Invaluable to everybody. 
iq) U.S. Postage Stamps 
Hi) taken if in good order.but 
i i money preferred. Agents 
—— sl wanted everywhere 
reular and terms. Address all orders to 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, 
(Largest establishment of the kind in the world), 
Oswego, Oswego County, N.Y. : 
Write your Post Ofice,County and State plainly,and remit by 
money-order, draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
None genuine without our Trade Mark, and Signa- 
ture of J. A. PooL, on back of Instrument, as below: 


SA pg Canna 
one “ Le era MARK, 
Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
Size of Instrument : ie pes 934 inches, width 34 inches 
If you are not satisfied on receiving the instrument, 
return it at once and we will refund your money. 


Please state where you saw our advertisement. 
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|| TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


A FREE GIFT. 


Any of our readers who will inclose two 3 cent 


ma #4\ 


2O GOOD KITCHEN UTENSILS 


stamps in a letter to the Columbus Buggy Co., 
Columbus, O., will receive in return a beautiful 
engraving in colors, size 28x40 inches, representing 


an Australian Scene, and their manner of traveling 


in that country with Ostriches as a motor. They 
give this picture (the packing costing six cents) to 


all who may send for it, desiring in this manner to 


Cogan) 8 


make themselves more widely known to the people. 


(jtessoq)9 : 


(Mention this publication.) 


IF YOU ARE GOING 70 PAINT, 
HAMMOND'S COTTAGE COLORS, 


They are indorsed by actual test in all parts of the 
United States as a first-class House Paint. 

WE HAVE NO PATI 5, as we use only PURE LINSEED 
OIL, WITHOUT ADULTERATION, AND PURE PIGMENTS. 


well made and of good material, mailed to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of $1.00. 


Lester & Lyman Mio. Co. 


Millers Falls, Mass. 


DISTEMPER COLORS FOR WALLS. 
B. HAMMOND & CO. Paint Manufacturers, 


Mount Kisco. Westchester County, N. Y. 


mes THE KEYSTONE Ge 


Ww ASHER OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
i 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. 
Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injury to 


ACENTS WANTED. 
Clothesthan any other in the World. We challenge : Uw 


i 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. ea 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, ———— 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to any sized ==> 
tub like a Wringer. nrade of malleable 
iron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-G 
tory. Our agentsallover the couutry are making 7 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. ye 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


WE OFFER the Phila. Weekly TRIBUNE AND FARMER 


FROM NOW TO JAN’RY ist, 1883, 
ror ONLY 15 Cts. 2ostace 


STAMPS. 
Established 11 years. 


Regular Price $1 per year. 

No sensational or long-winded stories admitted to our columns. Short stories, pure 
and wholesome; a whole page devoted to our Agricultural Department, under the 
charge of Prof. Meehan, and is considered the best published in the United States. 
Original matter, Market reports, and our discussions and answers to correspondents 
make it the most valuable paper published for farmers. The Ladies’ and House- 
hold Department, under the charge of Louisa Knapp, devotes one whole page to 
Household matters every week and is “just splendid.” Everything bright ané 
original, no stale receipts. Tells the lndies all they want to know, and 
answers all their questions. How to knit, crochet, make all manner of fancy 
il work, cook, take care of the sick, dress well and economically, care of children, 

{ economy in house-work, and keeps them posted on everything new. Youth’s Cole 
umn is complete, with stories of adventure by land and sea. The best of Ameri- 
can humorists, Mose Skinner, is a regular contributor, and his letters are to be 
found only in these columns. Deteetive Sketches, exposes all city sharp- 
ers, frauds and humbugs. Our miscellaneous stories, several every weal 
are complete, and selected from the peus of well-known writers. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


We offer an absolute free gift of an elegant Silyer-plated Sugar Spoon, or a Butter Knife, triple-plated, 
solid, honest, durable goods, to any who will send us 50 eents for a six months’ trial subserIption to 
the Philadelphia Weekly TRIBUNE & FARMER. Regular price $l per year. We give thisSugar Spoon 
or Butter Knife away to every six menths’ trial subscriber, as a sample of other premiums. Tea Spoons, 
Forks, &c., of same design and quality. These goods are manufactured of the Finest Cast Steel and 
plated with Pure Nickel and Silver. “All the objectionable qualities of German Silver and Brass, which 
are known to havea disagreeable taste, and are, when a little worn, poisonous, will be avoided in the 
use of these Goods. They are also stronger and of greater durability than any goods produced, and 
will wear twenty-five years. Positively guaranteed to be of the best quality. We use none but relia- 
ble goods from the largest manufacturers in the world, and the very best and most expensive in qual- 
ity and design. By so doing it pays us better in the end than thousands of dollars in newspaper ad- 
vertising, by securing confidence and influencing clubs wherever they are introduced. 
AN OFFER On receipt of only $1, our regular price for one year subscription, we Ay] 
. . will pend the TRIBUNE & FARMER every week for the balance of ff 
this year, and the whole year of 1883, also the Butter Knife and Sugar Spoon. We make this liberal f//fi| 
offer knowing that 9 out of 10 will use the premiums as samples to raise clubs when they see the value of 
the goods and cheap price for so good a paper. The TRIBUNE & FARMER is an old established and AOWP 
reliable weekly newspaper, and can and will do exactly as it promises. We have been in the business Wf 
since April, 1863, over niveteen years, and have the capital to back any promises we make. We have ¥ 
been for years in the Iroa Building, corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, opposite the Post Office and 
Independence Hall, the most prominent corner in Philadelphia, and you ean easily satisfy yourself 
that weare perfectly ro! able and well-kuown, by making inquiries of any newspaper, bank, or express 


office in Philadelphia. Address H. K. CURTIS & €O., Publishers, Phila., Pa. 
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THE CENTU RY| 


For 1882-83. 


The twelfth year of this magazine—the first 
under the new name, and the most successful in 
its history, closed with the October number. The 
circulauon has shown a large gain over that of the 
preceding season,and THE CENTURY beginsits 
thirteenth year with an edition of 140,000 Copies. 

The following are the leading features : 

A NEW NOVEL BY W. D. HOWELLS, to suc- 
ceed this author’s “ Modern Instance.” It will be 
an international story, entitled “A Sea Change.’ 

LIFE IN THE THIRTEEN COLONIES, “BY 
EDWARD EGGLESTON,— the leading historical 
feature of the year; to consist of a number of 
papers, on such topics as “The Beginning of a 
Nation,’’ “Social Life in the Colonies,’’ etc., 
the whole forming a complete history of early 
lifein the United States. Fully illustrated. 

A NOVELETTE OF MINING LIFE, BY MARY 
HALLOCK FOOTE, entitled “The Led - Horse 
Claim,’’ to be illustrated by the author. 

THE POINT OF VIEW, BY HENRY JAMES, 
Jr., a series of eight letters from imaginary per- 
sons of various nationalities, criticising America, 
its people, society, manners, railroads, etc. 

THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE OF CONNECTICUT, 
by the Rey. Washington Gladden. An account of 
practical codperation in Christian work, showing 
how a league was formed in a small town in 
Connecticut, what kinds of work it attempted, 
and how it spread throughout the whole State. 

‘CRUDDER GRANGE ABROAD,” by Frank R. 
Stockton, a continuation of the droll “ Rudder 
Grange” stories, the scene being now in Europe. 

THE, NEW ERA IN AMERICAN HOUSE- 
BUILDING, a series of four papers, fully illus- 
trated, devoted to (1) City Houses, (2) Country 
Houses, (3) Churches, and (4) Public Buildings. 

THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA, by Geo. W 
Cable, author of “ Old Creole Days,” etc.; a 
fresh and graphic narrative, richly illustrated. 

MY ADVENTURES IN ZUNI, by Frank H. 
Cushing, government ethnologist, an adopted 
member of the Zuni tribe of Indians. Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED PAPERS ON THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL, including “The Capitol,” ‘* The Su- 
preme Court,’ “The White House,” etc. 

MISSIONS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, by 
“ Hf. H.’’; three or four papers of an exceedingly 
interesting character, richly illustrated. 

Miscellaneous. 

Further work is expected from E. C. Stedman, 
Thomas Hughes, Joel Chandler Harris (“ Uncle 
Remus’’), Charles Dudley Warner, John Bur- 
roughs, E. V. Smalley, H. H. Boyesen, and others, 

The subscription price is $4.00a year; 35 cents 
a number. Subscriptions should begin with the 
November number, and to enable new subscribers 
to commence with the new series under THE 
CENTURY name, we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


A year’s subscription from Nov., 1882, and the 
twelve numbers of the past year, unbound, $6.00. 
A subscription and the twelve back numbers 
bound in two elegant volumes with gilt top, $7.50. 


THe CENTURY CO. NEw-York, N. Y. 


ST NIGHGIEXS 


YOUNG FOLKS: 


This magazine, “The King of Publications 
for. the Young.” begins its tenth year with a 
monthly sale of from 75,000 to 109,0cO copies. 


Its Circulation is World-wide. 


The November and the Christmas number suc- 
ceeding will be enriched with exquisitely printed 
Colored Frontispieces. 

During the year there will be serial stories from 
He Ale Trowbridge and Frank R. Stockton, with 
contributions from Louisa M. Alcott, Archibald 
Forbes, Noah Brooks, and scores of other famous 
writers; illustrated papers ofinformation, travel, 
and occupations for boys and girls; ‘ Stories of 
Art and Artists ;”’ a serial by Maurice Thompson, 
“The Story of Robin Hood; ”’ capital plays for 
young people, etc. Price, $3.00 a year. 

Do: not fail to see“ The Wonderful Christmas 
number.” For sale everywhere during December. 


THE CENTURY CO. NEw-York, N. Y. 


““No other lady’s book unites so many qualities.”— 
Lancaster (Pa.) Era. 


| THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 2} 


PETERSON’S 


MAGAZINE 
Unequaled Premiums for 1883. 


(= The principal premium for getting up clubs for 
1883 will be a superb steel engraving (size 27 inches 
by 20), for framing, after MUNKACSY’s world-renowned 
picture, “CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” for which the 
French Government has just paid 100,000 francs. No 
such premium was ever offered before. 


| 


ale RIDLEY & SONS, 


‘Grand, Allen, aud Orchard Sts, W.Y. 


Full Size Dress Patterns. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the BEST AND CHEAPEST of 
the ladies’ books. It gives more for the money, and 
combines greater merits, than any other. Its immense 
circulation and long-established reputation enables its 
proprietor to distance all competition. In short, it 
has the 
Best Steel Engravings, 

Best Colored Fashions, 
Best Dress Patterns, 
Best Original Stories, 
Best Work-Table Patterns, 


Best Mustrations, Etc. 
The stories, novelettes, etc., in ‘‘ PETERSON” 
admitted to be the best published. ALL THE MOST 
POPULAR FEMALE WRITERS contribute to it. In 1883, 
about 100 original stories will be given, and in addi- 
tion SIX COPYRIGHT NOVELS, by “ann’S. Stepliens, 
Frank Lee Benedict, Jane G. Austin, ‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” etc. A specialty of ‘‘ PETERSON,’ as a lady’s 
book, is its SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, and 
especially its 


Colored Steel Fashion Plates 


engraved on steel, TWICE THE SIZE OF ALL OTHERS, 
and superbly colored. Also, its monthly SUPPLEMENT, 
extra, with a full-size pattern for a lady’s or child's 
dress, etc., etc., ete. Also, Household, Cookery, and 
other receipts; articles on Art Embroidery, Flower 
Culture, House Decoration—in short, everything 
intere sting to ladies. 


TERMS (Always in Advance), $2.00 A YEAR. 


(-=Unparalleled Offers to Clubs._é-j 
GREAT CHOICE IN 


With THE UNPARALLELED STEEL 
ENGRAVING, ‘‘Christ before Pilate,” or 
a handsome PHOTOGRAPH, PICTORIAL, 
or QUARTO ALBUM, for getting up the 
Club. 

With an extra copy of the Magazine 
for 1883, as a premium to the person 
getting up the Club. 


With both an extra copy of the Mag- 
azine for 1883, and tlie large steel 
engraving, or EITHER of the ALBUMS, 
to the person getting up the Club. 
For Larger Clubs, Still Greater Inducements. 


Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 Copies for $3.50 
ee ee BN 


4 Copies for $6.50 
Cee 9, 00 


5 Copies for $8.00 | 
1 ar 10750 


Specimens sent gratis, if written for, to get up clubs 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


TOK LIBRARY IN ITSELF. ie 


GE the latest edition with 118,000 
Words, (3000 more than’ any 
other English Dictionary.) 
TH Biographical Dictionary which 
it contains gives brief facts con- 
cerning 9700 noted persons. 
BEST in INustrations—3000 in num- 
ber, (about three times as many 
as found in any other Dict’ry.) 
HOLIDAY CIFT. 
Most acceptable to Pastor, Parent, Teach- 
er, Child, Friend; for Holiday, Birthday, Wed- 
ding, or any other occasion. 


tis the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.—London Quarterly Review. 
Itis an ever-present and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 


G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


are | 


PREMIUMS! | 


DO YOUR SIOPPING 


In New-York hy letter, and enjoy the same advan- 
tages as given to city residents. 


Same Prices and Attention 


To orders by mail as given to customers calling in 
person. 


EVERYTHING 


Can be found in our Establishment in SUBSTANTIAL 


Dry Goods, 


Millinery & Silk Goods, 


Dress Silks, Velvets, 


Laces, White Goods, 


Dress Trimmings and Fringes, 
HOSIERY, MUSLIN, 


U ND ER W Ey Ake 


| Gloves, Jewelry, Hair Goods, 


Ornaments, Toilet Articles, 


Housefurnishing Goods, 


And WHATEVER ELSE may be desired, either 
for wear, toilet, or home ornamentation. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
In LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 


Hosiery and Underwear. 


FULL ASSORTMENT 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 
UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Suits®Cloaks 


ABOUT HALF THE COST 


OF IMPORTATION. 


SATIN DE LYON AND BROCADE VELVET 
SUITS, $35; worth $50. 


SILK PLUSH SUITS, ALL COLORS, $25, 330, $35, 


ELEGANT CLOTH SUITS, TERRA COTTA, and 
ALL THE NEW COLORS, from $12 to $20. 


ALL SILK SATIN DE LYON CIRCULARS, 
QUILTED LININGS, EDGED WITH FUR, AND 
WITH DEEP FUR COLLARS, $15. 


ALL SILK SATIN DE LYON DOLMANS, 
TRIMMED WITH POINTED FUR AND ORNA- 
MENTS, $13.50. 


LONG CLOTH DOLMANS, trimmed Lyons Plush, 
Fur or Ornaments, $9.50, $12, and $14.75. 


HANDSOME CLOTH REDINGOTES, $6. 

PALETOT COATS, NEW DESIGNS, $10, $12.50, 
815. TAILOR-MADE 

JERSEY WALKING JACKETS, $3.90, $5, $6.50. 


MISSES’ CLOAKS and SUITS. 


HEAVY CLOTH ULSTERS, $3.50. 

MISSES’ SCHOOL CLOAKS, $2.50. 

MISSES’ CLOTH SUITS, $3.75, $4.50. 
CHILDREN’S CLOTH SUITS, $2, $2.75. 
Also, about 300 suits, new styles, to be exhibited. 


RICH, DRESs G@QoDs: 


JUST AS ADVERTISED. 


Parties residing at a distance from New-York 
should subscribe TO OUR MAGAZINE. It is handsomely 
illustrated and a Complete Index to our ENTIRE STOCK, 
the prices given therein being the same 1n every Case 
as charged at our counters. 

Issued quarterly at 50c. per annum or 15 cts. single 
copy. ORDERS BY MAIL AIL carefully attended te. 


Samples sent on application. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3113 to 317 Grand St. 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 
59, 61 and 63 ORCHARD ST... N.Y. 
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The Observer has now the largest circulation of any 
paper of its class. Itis 


UNDENOMINATIONAL, 
UNSECTARIAN, 
EVANGELICAL, 
and NATIONAL. 


IT CONTAINS 


Foreign and Domestic News; vigorous Editorials upon 
matters of religious and secular interest; carefully 
edited Departments for Children, Sabbath School 
Teachers, Farmers, and Business Men. It has eight 
active Editors, an unrivaled staff of Foreign Corre- 
spondents, and paid Writers and Contributors in every 
part of the country. We give a copy of the elegant 
volume, 


“Letters of Irenaus,” 


Beautifully printed and handsomely bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, containing a 


STEEL ENGRAVED PORTRAIT, 


To any one sending us a bona fide New Subscriber 
and $3.15 forthe coming year. This volume will 
make an elegant and valuable HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Address 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


21 Park Row. 


BDEY'S 
aDY’s BOOK 


FOR (883, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A COMPLETE NOVEL IN EVERY ISSUE, 


Besides its usual rich array of Fashion, Art, and Literary 
Matter. 


Only $2 per Year. 


Subscriptions will be received at this Office in Clubs 
with this paper. 


THE AMBRICAN GARDEN and Gopry’s LADY’s Book 
for one Year, at $2.50. 


Look! Premiums to Club Raisers: 


ONMNCOpyiON) VeAlasccsnaseesecescscsesseceesee $2 00 
TWO copies and 1 engraving to club raiser... 3 70 
THREE copiesand@ecugravingstoclubraiser 4 25 
FOUR copies and 8 engravings to club raiser 6 60 
For a Club of FIVE, with a remittance of..--. 10 50 

we will give one free copy of the Lady’s 

Book for one year, and any 6 of the engrav- 

ings the club raiser may select. 
For a Club of TEN, with a remittance of_..... 18 50 


we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book for 

one year, 10 engravings, and a handsome 

portfolio, 

For aclub of FIFTEEN, with a remittance of 27 00 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book for 
one year, 15 engravings, and a handsome 
portfolio. 

For aclub of TWENTY, with remittance of.. 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book for 
one year, the entire 20 engravings, and a 
handsome portfolio. 

On application the Publishers will furnish a list of 
the Twenty Engravings, from which you may make 
your own selection. 

Specimen copy of Lady’s Book sent free to club 
raisers only. 

Address all communications, 


PUBLISHERS GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Describes over 200 varieties, tells how high they grow, 
when they bloom, and where they are from. It gives 
full directions for culture andis beautifully illustrated. 
The best work on Lilies in the country, and should be 
in the hands of all who cultivate that most beautiful 
flower. Sent, post-paid, for only 15 cents in postage 


stamps. Address 
J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 
CAR D NER, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for wnew 
set rant Chromo Cards and Cata- 


logue of Latest Designs for Fall and Winter. 


Send two 3-cent stamps to C. TOLL- 


CHEAPEST 


) 


gut. 


‘Library 


MER. 


works can be c 


Fort Clu 


law, ete. is inexcusablo in any man.’?—SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
real worth than in most books at ten times the cost””—N. Y. WORLD. Price, $iy 
postpaid; 2 for $1.75.« 


es 
Extraordinary 
4we willsend FREE as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch 
Fora Club of {5 wo will send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 
Fora Club of 30 wo send free, a Lady’s Solid Gold Huntiny Case Watch. 
of 50 wo wi.lsend free, Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting case Watch. 
Senda Dollar at once for a sample copy. 
watches ina day or two or during your leisure time evenings. 
As to our reliability we can refer to the publisher of this paper, the com- 
mercial agencies or any express Co., in this city. 


WOKLD MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
heN A 


e ° ° 
The New American Dictionary Price only 
$1 00 Contains {.009 Engravings and 
e ethan any other book of the. kin 
This useful and elegant volume is a Llbrary and Encyclopedia of general knowle 
edge, as well as the best Dictionary in the world. 
No pocket affair, but a large volume. 
‘English language, with its true meaning spelling and pronunciation, and @ 
vast amount of necessary information upon Science, Mythology, Biography, 
,American History, Insolvent land and interest laws, etc., being a perfect 
of Reference. 
ican costs only $1.00. 


Kead What the Press Says. 


tents."—THE ADVOCATE. 
‘““A perfect dictionary and library ofreference.’’—-LESLIE ILLUS. NEWS. 
We have frequent occasion to use tho New American Dictionary in our office 
and regard it well worth tho priceo.—CHRISTIAN UNION. With the New Ameri. 
can Dictionary in tho library for reference, many other much more expensive 
yensed with, and ignorance of his country, history, business, 


100 pages more 


d ever publishec- 


Superbly bound in cloth and 
Contains every useful word in the 


Webster’s Dictionary costs $9.00 the New Amere 


“We have never scen its equal, 
either in price finish, or cons 
‘*Worth ten times the money.’’"—TRIBUNE AND FAR- 


‘*There’s more 


Ifany person will get u 
Club of Ten at $1.00 eac 


Offer. , 


You can easily secure one of these 


Address 


122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
The New American Dictionary, is an Encylopedia of useful 


knowledge. worih its weight in goid to all classes. 
complete, the most useful and entertaining book ever issued. 


It is the most 
If we 


could induce every one of our readers to buy one we shoud feet 


that we had confered a benefit’ on them. 


When you order the Dic- 


onary, kindly mention that you saw the advertisement in our wuper. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Illustrated Newspaper. 


FIFTY-FIFTH VOLUME 


OF THIS FAVORITE PERIODICAL. 


The Prominent Events of the Day (Political, 

| Social, Commercial, Scientific, etc., ete.), 

at Home and Abroad, Recorded 
and Beautifully Illustrated, 


One Page (containing six to eight illustra- 
tions) is devoted to careful reproductions from 


the Illustrated Foreign Press. 
Able Editorials on all subjects of public 
| interest. 


Original Serial Novels, Short Stories, 
Sketches, Biographies, Poetry, Foreign 
and Domestic Gossip, Anecdotes, etc., etc. 


Admirable Cartoons, humorously illustra- 
ting prominent political incidents and the follies 
and foibles of the day, appear in each number. 


“Tt contains the very best of reading, is not poison- 
ous to the youth, and furnishes all the amusement 
and edification that is desirable at the trifling cost of 
ten cents. If you wish to provide your children with 
first-class reading, get FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER.” —V, Y. Union. 


“FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER ofters 
| new attractions every week. 1t is ably edited, fair 
; and impartial in its criticisms of men and measures, 
and gives all the foreign and home news in circulation. 
It is worth many times the price of subscription every 
year to its patrons.”—Dysart (Iowa) Reporter. 


“In the number of the portraits of eminent men— 
an interesting feature—we think the ILLUSTRATED 
excels even Harper's Weekly, though it takes the 
opposite side of the Weekly in politics,’—Newport 
(Vt.) Lupress and Standard, 


A NEW SERIAL NOVEL 


By the Distinguished Novelist, 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


ENTITLED 


Heart and Science: 
A Story of the Present Time. 


For sale by all News-dealers. Price 10 cents 


a copy ; $4.00 a year. 


| FRANK LESLIE, 
Publisher, 
53,55,and 57 Park Place, New-York. 


| ‘THE RURAL 


CALIFORNIAN, 


An Illustrated Monthly, 


Will give the Eastern reader a better idea of Califor. 
nia, a more correct view of herresources, climate, ete., 
than that to be found in any book or paper published. 

To largely increase our circulation Last we will offer, 
until Jannary 1, the RURAL at one-half price (seventy- 
tive cents), regular rates, $1.50 per vear. Inclosa 
| 75 cents in Postage Stamps or P, O. Order. Address 


' RICE & MARTIN, 


| Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GRASS PLUMES. 


Beautiful silvery Plumes, 20 to 36 inches in length. 


PAMPAS 


1 


The finest of all ornamental grasses for the decoration 
of Churches, Halls, or Dwellings. They retain their 
beauty for years. 

To develop the Plumes to their original size and 
beauty, they should be held before a stove, shaking 


them briskly at the time. 


PRICES. 
Each. Per doz. 
No. 1, 24 inches and upward in length, 
(exclusive of-stem).:...:.......-.<-- .30 $3.00 
IN'0.) 2,718! tol24 in chess: 22. 22-25. seer saes .25 2.25 
IN'O-73,e2sto Siinchess-.: sce eeectee ee a5) 1.25 


Prices for larger quantities on application. 
On account of their length, these cannot be safely 
sent by mail. Above prices are by express at pur- 
chaser’s. expense. They are shipped in pasteboard 


rolls, and, being light in weight, charges are not heavy. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay St., New-York. 


Also a full assortment of Ornamental Grass and 
Bouquets, Illustrated Price-List mailed free on ap- 
plication. 

“Of all Floral Magazines | like the Floral Cabinet best.” 
“As a Household Companion | think in the Floral Cabinet we have all we can desire.” 


1871. TWELFTH YEAR. 1883. 


FADIES: PLORAL: CABINGL 


A MONTHLY HOME COMPANION, 


without increasing the cost to its subscribers, enters its Twelfth year doubled in number of pages, quadrupled in 
nterest and value to those who love and cultivate flowers, and have a taste for those things which go to make 
home more cheerful and attractive. It treats of FLOWERS, their history, life, habits, culture and lessons; 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, practical, not xwsthetic: Home Adornment; Personal Adornment; Domestic 
Economy and practical suggestions for the Kitchen; Short Stories, Poems and New Music. $1.25 
per year; and 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER, PREMIUMS--POST FREE. 


‘NO QMOXE We give no Chromos to subscribers or elnb Beenie pate ely 
our Flower Seeds or Bulbs, grown expressly for us, of the very 
best strains of their yespective varieties. TO EVERY 

rama aT 


SUBSCRIBER, commg singly or in clubs, we send either List 
I. or List I., as they may select at the time of sending in their 
subscription. Either of these lists would cost more ata retail 
establishment than the subscription price of the magazine. 
LIST I.—To every subscriber who does not request List II. we mail, post free, all of these ten papers ot Flower 
Seeds, as follows: 
Balsam, Camellia-flowered, Mixed Colors. 
Phlox Drummondii, Large-flowered Mixed Colors, 
Mignonette, New Giant. 
Cockscomb, Dwarf, immense heads, Mixed Colors | Petunias, * Blotched and Striped. 
Candytuft, Large Rocket. Poppy. ‘“ -“ =“ New French. 
LIST I¥.—Three bulbs, in three distinct sorts, of American Hybrid Gladiolus, equal to the very best named 
varieties. i 
Persons unacquainted with the LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET are 
FO R TO-DAY’S ATTENTIO N ramanvited to Laer Twenty-five cents for a three months’ trial; and at 
the close of that period a remittance of One Dollar will pay for the balance of a year and for the Premium Seeds, 
or Bulbs, as they may select. Address LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 22 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE FLORAL CABINET and the AMERICAN GARDEN, with premiums offered by both publications, for $1.90. 


E MANURE SPREADER, 


Pulverizer and Cart Combined, 


= 
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Pansy, very choice, Mixed Colors. 
j i¢ i . 

Zinnias S 

Ipomeea, ** 


us ee “ 


——— 


Eu 


HIT mn 


(Tho greatest inven- 
tion since the intro- 
(duction of the Rea- 
per and Mower. 


First introduced ia 1 and over 2,000 nowin use by the best farm- 
cri in every State, and everywhere telling its ownstory of the economy: 
oflaborand the better use of manure, Handles all kind of manure= 


A magnificent novelty which supplies the long-felt want of a scarlet-lowering Clematis. It is perfectly 
hardy throughout the United States and can be grown in any garden soil. It blooms from June till frost, and 
may be used either as a climbing or bedding plant. 

For full description, with colored plate, see September number, which will be mailed for tea cents to 
any address, and free to all who subscribe for the American Garden now. i 
Price per plant, 50 cents, three for 00. uy: 

ty This beautiful climber is offered as a premium to every subscriber to the American Garden for 1883. 


Subscribe Now! 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


Address 


ARare Chance! 


THE GREAT NATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS, THE 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


With its celebrated Free Seed Distributions, and 


The American Garden, 


With choice of Seed, Plant and Book premiums, 


All ONE YEAR for $2.50. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER is conducted by real 
Farmers, Gardeners, Stock Men, and Horticulturists, 
and, in combination with the AMERICAN GARDEN, 
furnishes a source of information on Horticulture and 
kindred subjects, such as cannot be obtained in any 
other way, even at many times the outlay. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER’S FREE SEED 
DISTRIBUTION, 


to be sent without charge to the subscribers of BOTH 
PAPERS is, in brief, as follows: 

The Giant Wheat, the black-bearded Centennial, for 
Spring or FallSowing; 74 pounds to the bushel. The 
largest grain known. 

The Blush Potato. A new intermediate, drought- 
resisting variety, unsurpassed in quality, in keeping 
qualities, and yield. 

Seeds of the Great Niagara Grape. The WHITE grape 
for the million. A large amount in presents will be 
offered for the best seedlings. A new era in grape 
culture. 

The Rural Mixed Garden Treasures. A grand treat 
for the ladies. Shrub, tree, annual and perennial 
plants of the finest kinds and strains. Fifty different 
varieties ! 

The Perfection Watermelon. In quality, unequaled 
by any other. Early, heavy, productive, delicious. 
For specimens, address, 

RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


34 Park Row, New-York. 


The American Garden 


is a strictly Horticultural paper, giving reliable and 
practical information about every brauch of garden- 
ing. Those who desire trustworthy and seasonable 
information about anything or everything pertaining 
to horticulture, may be sure of finding a full supply 
inits columns. 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN offers valuable premiums in 
Seeds, Plants, and Books, to every subscriber. 

A complete list of all articles offered as premiums 
will be mailed to all applicants. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


BY HENS 


MONEY IS EARNED, AND CASH IS SAVED by 
knowing how to care for them in Heaurn and Dts- 
EASE. The oldest, finest and best Poultry Journal 
jn the world is the 


ny. 


Poultry Bulletin 


Devoted to the brecding of fine Poultry, Pigeons 
and Pets. Large, beautifully illustrated and brim 
full of entertaining and valuable reading. As a 
SPECIAL OFFER, to show you what it is, it will be 
sent to you ONE FULL YEAR, upon receipt of only 
ONE DOLLAR. Address 

POULTRY BULLETIN, 

62 Courtland Street, New York City. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


— 


WILL MAKE YOUR HENS LAY. 
Packs Mailed for 50c. and $1.00; 6 Ib. boxes, 
$2.00 ; 25 Ib. kegs, $6.25, by ex. or freight. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. B. 
K. Bliss & Sons, New-York. J.C. Long, Jr., New-York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. Geo. A. Kelley & Co., 


Pittsburg. Greensfelder Bros., St. Louis. John 
Anglum & Co., Denver, Col. Geo. G. Wickson, San 
Francisco. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN &CO., Hartford, Ct., Proprietors. 
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TO OUR READERS, A SPECIAL FAVOR, 


® . 
two CL 
merigan With the closing number of the AMERICAN We shall consider it a special favor if our 
= ——- GARDEN’S first year as a monthly it may be | present subscribers will send their renewals 
A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. proper to tell our many friends who have | 0 receipt of this, the last number of the 
taken so kind and active an interest in our | year. Please send them at once, and do not 


Devoted to the Gardening Intcrests of America, | progress and welfare, that our expectations, | Wait until itis time for the next number to 
——— so far, have been fully realized, in regard to | come around, It can make but little differ- 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. the number of subscribers, as well as to the | ence to any one whether he sends his dollar 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. ; now or in a few weeks, while to us it is of 


. 
support and assistance of those whose good 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, : : :. Editor. ; 
eee offices we most appreciate. Itis tothe latter | the greatest importance to have our books 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, especially that we tender herewith our sin- | 2nd subscription lists arranged, as far as 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, ‘ . . : 
To whom all orders should be addressed. cere thanks, trusting that they have never possible, before the close of the haere 


found us lacking in the fulfillment of our If you can send a few additional subserip- 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. tions at the same time, do not hesitate to 
aes d 


promises, and hoping for the continuance of: 
their good work through the coming years. do so. 

No publication can flourish without the 
active, friendly coéperation of its readers. 


CONTENTS OF 


The American Garden 


Ae pea Sate 882. ae | The mention of it to one’s acquaintances, a FOR YOUR FRIENDS, 
age One undred and seventy-seven— Contents | 7: a esate aT ‘ - ; » in- + 
ST Our Readers—_A Spéciil Favor—_ForYour | kind appreciative word spoken to those in We desire to place the AMERICAN GARDEN 


Friends— Kinds Words. terested in its tendencies, the forwarding of | 3 the hands of evgry person interested in 
Page One Hundred and Seventy-eight—Tur Vec- | sample copies to friends, getting up of clubs, gardening during the coming season. If you 
ETABLE G: EN—Seasonable Hints — Fie co € similar f: PS ich 1 the S . ° . 7 . : 
See na ee eee and similar favors, which in themselves may | 31) kindly favor us with the addresses of such 
nts — Re at: d Gardens, by L. B. i e i P -e, Con- 3 : 
5 » DY seem unimportant, do, in the aggregate, con of your friends as you think would appre- 


ee stitute the life and substance of : 

Page One Hundred and Seventy-nine—Carvots, by SEU pllcns os reanean aaae cay Hi tts eat ae ciate the favor, we should be happy to send 
Colonel F. D. Curtis—Effect of Shade on Pota- | We have worked faithfully with all the | them specimen copies, free of expense. 
toes— Potatoes in Germany. means at our command to make the AMERI- 


Page One Hundred and Bighty—Tue Fruir Gar- | CANGARDEN worthy of the friendship, esteem, a | 
DEN —Seasonable Hints — Grape Cuttings, by J. | and support of its readers, and it is our ear- 


Jenkins —Benefe rs of Manki 7 Hon. Mar- ; : 
shall P sbhace gotors oo Mankind by Hon, Mar nest purpose to make it still better and more KIND WORDS. 

Page One Hundred and Kighty-one—The Superb | *ttractive in appearance during the coming | ‘The AmprICAN GARDEN is a neat, valuable mag- 
Raspberry, by E. Williams—Labels that Never | year, so that no one who cultivates a garden, azine.— Prof. W. J. Beal, Michigan State Agricult- 
Fail, by 8. E. T.—Unheated Fruit-Houses— | be it ever so large or ever so small, can afford | wral College. 
eer or DIES, to be without it. The moral, as well as the 


= 2 i 3 ‘ IT enjoy the AMERICAN GARDEN very much, and 
GARDEN— Alterations, a Poem, by Henry Bur- educational, influences of a publication like | sna much valuable information and many useful 
ton—Seasonable Hints— Christmas Roses—Soil | this canuot easily be overestimated, entitling | hintsin it.—z. A. V., Salem, Mass. 


for Flowers— Mirabilis Jalapa. | it, we think, to the support and friendly as- 
PagenO . is ee ee : The AMERICAN GARDEN pleasesme somuch that 
ge One Hundred and Lighty-three— Narcissus, | sistance of every one who recognizes the é = i 5 : 
by E. S. Rand, J ‘About Roses: by ray She i . : ‘ I think everybody interested in gardening ought 
y & S. wand, Jr.— About Roses, by M. Milton. | wholesome and refining influences of horti- | 45 taxe it.— Mrs. 8. P. H., Norwalk, Ohio. 
Page One Hundred and Bighty-four—LAwN AND . . ae ee 
LANDsSCAPE— The Hardy Azalea by S. Parsons UTED Wass 
NDSC S € Zalea, Dy S. Parsons, 5 t r i p - 
le Op erenct =i oe : It is, therefore, that we appeal to you per- IT am very well pleased with the AMERICAN GAR 
Jr. Evergreen Hedges under Trees—Shrubs Z : j Pr y Pp | DEN, it ranks with the cream of Agricultural 
with Ornamental Berries. sonally to give the paper a careful examina- literathine: ic Ameribac Loe. O., Yormouthoills 
Page One Hundred and Bighty-five—Wixpow | tion, and consider whether twelve such Maine. 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE—Construction of issues, together with several beautiful col- 
small Greenhouses, by John Thorpe—Plant ored plates and a valuable premium of your 
Stands for Rooms—Soot—A Pot of Ivy. i Cae ‘ r ae ! y : DEN that I think I get more than my money’s 
Page One Hundred and Bighty-six—MIsCcELLANE- choice, are not worth a dollar to you and worth, and should not like to miss it even without 
ous—Wheat Growing, by Prof. A. E. Blount— | your family. If you decide in the affirma- any premiums.— Mrs. M.J. S8., Washington, Mass. 
tive, send your subscription without delay, 


Earth Worms and Lime, by Dr. T. H. Hoskins. 
Men and Soil— Answers to Correspondents. before you forget it; if to the contrary, | Ishall have my precious little AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN bound for future reference. The papers, 


Page One Hundred and Lighty-seven —Our Exhi- 

bition Table ~~ Advertising Department. : bee with their beautiful pictures and type, and the 

Page One Hundred and Lighty-eight—Premiom | 1 82re emacs). and speak a.good word for us valuable articles that patience and skill and weary 
List. Page One Hundred and Bighty-nine— | if you feel inclined. But, whatever you | jours have made for us, ought not to be lost.— 0, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, mean to do, please do it now. T. C., Lakeville, Conn. 


Page One Hundred and Eighty-two —Tur FLOWER 


Tam so well satisfied with the AMERICAN GAR- 


please hand the paper to some one interested 


Copyright, 1882, by B. K. BLIss & SONS. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


The, in many respects, remarkable season, 
now speedily drawing to its close, has been 
suggestive of much thought as to how best to 
provide against the vicissitudes and extremes 
of various seasons. A wet and cool spring, 
followed by a severe drought over a large 
area of our country, has plainly demonstrated 
that manure in itself is not sufficient to pro- 
duce good crops, and that frequent cultiva- 
tion and thorough preparation of the soil 
will, in many cases, be productive of better 
crops than any amount of fertilizers applied 
to insufficiently prepared and slovenly culti- 
vated ground. The natural formation of 
some lands is of such a character as to re- 
quire little more than good plowing and har- 


rowing to fit them for advantageous culture. | 


A much larger acreage, however, is too heavy 
and impermeable to admit of early and 
profitable tillage. On all such soils it may 
be safely asserted that no investment pays 
better than 

Draining, and this season above all others 
is specially adapted for the work. <As a rule 
it pays best, in the end at least, to do every- 
thing connected with it as perfectly as pos- 
sible. 
outlet must be secured before anything else 
is attempted. Whether tiles, or stone, or 
brush are used, all are equally inefficient 
without this prime condition. 

Celery.—The chief points in wintering 
Celery are to keep the roots moist, the stalks 
and leaves dry, and all as cool as possible 


without heavy freezing. When these condi- 


tions are supplied, all else is of minor impor- | 


tance. When large quantities are to be 
stored, outdoor ditches or trenches are gen- 
erally resorted to; some market gardeners 
use pits and outdoor cellars for this purpose. 
Inasmall way, for home use, however, the 
convenience of having everything handy and 
near by outweighs a great many other con- 
siderations; and there is no housewife nor 
servant-girl who would not rather step dry- 
footed to the cellar for a few stalks of Celery 
than to brave through storm and wind and 
dig it from under snow and ice. 

We have sometimes kept Celery in com- 
mon soap-boxes by scattering some soil over 
the bottom and packing the roots close to- 
gether, giving occasionally water enough to 
keep the soil wet. This is a neat and con- 
venient way, but for some cause the stalks 
will become bitter sometimes. <A plan that 
has never failed us is to bring some rather 
heavy soil to a cool cellar, and heel in the 
roots close together. The rows should be 
placed parallel with the wall, and the first 
one leaned upright against it. When all is 
disposed of in this way, a board should be 
laid against the outside row. This board is 
not removed until all is used,—the supply 
wanted from time to time being taken 
from the ends of the rows,—except when the 
soil becomes dry. The board is then lifted 
up, and with a long-spouted watering-can 
water is poured over the roots, taking great 
care not to wet the stalks and leaves. In 
very dry cellars this may be necessary every 
two weeks; in damp ones it may not be re- 
quired all winter. 


Whatever plan is pursued, a good | 
good Corn than the central kernels. 


_ tip, and those from the tip distinctly heavier 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS. 


The series of frequent reports, issued to 


inform the public of the progress made at 


the New York State Experiment Station, has 


| already been productive of more benefit to 


the farmers and gardeners of the State than 
the entire appropriation amounts to. The 
director, Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, by taking the 
public into his confidence, by recording 
failures as carefully as successes, and by 
illustrating the many difficulties which con- 
stantly encounter the experimenter, and the | 
various deceptive results which tend to lead 
him into the temptation to ‘‘ jump at conelu- 
sions,” has given to agriculturists generally | 
a clearer understanding and appreciation of 
the importance and possibilities of Experi- 
ment Stations than they ever had before. 

The following are among the most im- 
portant results of experiments recently made 
at the Station : 


THE SELECTION OF SEED CORN. 


An experiment designed to determine the 
influence of the butt and tip kernels used 
as seed, and to prove the correctness or 
fallacy of the custom of rejecting the butt’ 
and tip kernels from the selection of Seed 
Corn, as is an almost universal practice 
among our most careful farmers, resulted in 
demonstrating that: 


_1. The tip kernels were the most prolific 
of good Corn. 
2. The butt kernels were more prolific of 


3. The tip kernels bore longer ears than 
the other kernels, the butt kernels the next, 
and the central kernels the shortest. 

4. The merchantable ears from the butt 
were distinctly heavier than those from the 


than those from the central kernels. 

5. The butt kernels furnished more un- 
merchantable Corn than did the central 
kernels, and the central kernals more than 
did the tip kernels. 


MUSK MELONS. 


The Christiana was found the most satis- 
factory among the varieties tried. One pecu- 
liarity of it is that it becomes detached from 
the stem as soon as ripe, so that one is never 
at a loss to know when to pick it, and it is in 
the best possible condition for eating the 
hour that it becomes free. 

In growing Melons, it is recommended to 
add a handful of sulphate of potash or sev- 
eral handfuls of wood-ashes to each hill. 
The effect seemed to be to improve greatly | 
the quality of the fruit grown. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CULTIVATION. 


A most important lesson derived from the 
varying issues of duplicate experiments is, | 
that the system of plat experiments, as 
usually understood—i. e., the planting of 
equal areas under presumably like condi- | 
tions, and then estimating the efficacy of | 
treatment by the crop yielded —is not capa- 
ble of giving answers which can be deemed 
trustworthy. Before progress in experiment 
can be made, it will be necessary to devise 
some more accurate and scientific method, 
one which is not only free from the objection 
to the plat system, but one which may be 
eapable in itself of giving results which can 
be acted upon as if trustworthy. The ex- 
perimenter must be able to devise measures | 
by which the plats can be made equivalent | 
in fact as well as in supposition. 


| soil more than that kent tilied. 


| weeds that show themselves. 


ADVANTAGE OF STIRRING THE SOIL. 

The influence of stirring the soil, in con- 
serving its moisture, received a conclusive 
illustration from the lysimeter experiments. 
The results showed that soil covered with 
growing grass evaporates and transpires 
more water than does hard soil, and hard 
Demon- 
strating plainly that, through thorough cul- 
tivation, we are enabled to conserve to the 


| soila large amount of water during a drought. 


RENOVATING OLD GARDENS, 


After a garden has been maintained in the 
same place for many years it sometimes 
loses its productive power, in spite of re- 
peated and heavy manuring. Many kinds 
of vegetables refuse to thrive, and it be- 
comes necessary to change the garden-plat, 
or infuse new life into the cloyed soil by a 
period of rest and a partial return to a state 
of nature. 

The location of the vegetable garden is 
not always a matter of choice, and fre- 
quently there is but one place which unites 
the different requirements of soil, exposure, 
and convenience, and after this has been 
permanently inclosed, it is annoying to ar- 


rive at a period when the garden becomes 
unable to meet promptly the demands upon it. 


It has long been known that heavily stock- 


ing an old garden with Red Clover, and 


allowing it to remain two years without 
plowing, will bring the soil back to its fer- 
tility and vigor. This is sometimes done by 
farmers, but it is hard to persuade a village 
resident to adopt a remedy so far outside 
of his usual course. As a substitute, which 


under certain conditions is even better 


_ than Clover, I would recommend planting 


Strawberries. One half of the garden may 
be planted at a time, leaving the other half 
for the raising of such vegetables as still 
continue to flourish, 

Plow at the usual time, and in April plant 
strong plants of any very vigorous variety, 
with perfect blossoms and desirable fruit, 
in rows thirty inches apart and fifteen 
inches in the row. Keep clean, and allow 
the runners to cover all the ground. Late 
in the fall mulch lightly with chopped straw, 
and in the following spring pull up any 
Under any- 
thing but extraordinary circumstances — 
such as a very late frost or peculiarly un- 
favorable weather at blooming time —you 
will in June pick a large crop of berries, 
which will be a trifle more difficult to pick 
than if they were in separate rows. After 
picking remove all large or tall-growing 


_ weeds that may have grown, and leave the 


plantation for another year’s fruiting, mulch- 
ing again in winter. The result will be a 
crop of berries nearly as large as the first- 

Immediately after bearing, the heavy crop 
of old and new plants which covers the 
land should be plowed under, and the 
ground planted to late Cabbages or Swedish 
Turnips. The following spring it will be in 
condition to grow a very large crop of Early . 
Potatoes, followed by Celery. After this 
the ground will be fit for any garden crop, 
and the other half of the garden can be sub- 
jected to the same rotation. The result of 
treating a garden once in ten or twelve 
years to a change of this kind will be emi- 
nently satisfactory and profitable. 

L. B. PIERCE. 
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CARROTS. 

Many gardeners and farmers are deterred 
from raising Carrots because they suppose 
there is too much work connected with the 
crop. This is probably true, as they are 
often managed. When planted in narrow 
rows, the work being all done by hand, 
there is scarcely any end to the fuss and 
labor, and the value of the crop is very 
likely to be no more than the cost. Experi- 


ence is a good teacher in root culture, as — 


well as in all other things. I have grown 
Carrots a number of years, and adopted a 
system which makes them one of the cheap- 
est crops grown on the farm. Whoever has 
had a pile of Carrots in the spring to use 


EARLY HORN 
CARROT. 


EARLY HALF-LONG 
SCARLET CARROT, 


knows their value for stock. I would rather 
have a peck of Carrots each day to go with 
the Oats, than the same amount of Oats for 
the horses. For cows, pigs, sheep, and poul- 
try they are equally nourishing and whole- 
some, not to mention their great value as a 
table vegetable. 

The land designed for Carrots should be 
of a loamy character, as this will work bet- 
ter than clay, and retain moisture better 
than either clay or sand. Carrots, how- 
ever, may be grown in any kind of soil if 
it is properly prepared. The preparation 
is just the same as that required to produce 
any good crop—viz., plenty of well-rotted 
manure and thorough plowing. The land 
should be plowed deeper than for ordinary 
crops, and be harrowed until it is mellow 
and fine. 
ground with a field-roller, to crush all the 
lumps and smooth the surface. 

With a light marker, mark the ground into 
rows twenty inches apart, and then run the 
seed-drill in these rows. The rows may be 
wider, but it is waste of ground to make them 
farther apart than is necessary to allow a 


cultivator to go between them, as the Carrots | 
really do not require to be twenty inches apart | 


to grow well. The object of putting them 
this distance apart is to admit their being 
cultivated with a horse. Putting the seed 
in the bottom of the marked rows causes 
them to germinate sooner, as they get coy- 


ered deeper, yet not too deep, and to get | > 


more moisture than when drilled in on the 
surface. This early starting helps to get 
the young plants ahead of the weeds, which 
is an important item. 

As soon as the little plants can be seen, 
they should be scraped —i. ¢., the weeds and 
earth cleared away from the rows, leaving 
the ground smooth and clean on each side. 


When this is done—removing the ridges | 
made by the marker—the surface will be | 


level, or rather, the plants will stand a little 
higher than the sides. This puts them in 


It is a good plan to go over the | 


| favorable position for the cultivator, which 
| should be run through the rows as soon as 
the weeds start and while the ground is still 
clean along the plants. | When the rows are 
scraped, the dirt should be thrown half-way 
_ across the rows on each side, to cover up the 
_ young weeds which may be started. This 
work will check the weeds in their growth, 
so that the Carrots will get large enough to 
be out of the way of the cultivator. The 
man should walk backward when seraping 
the row, doing one side at a time. This 
work ean be rapidly performed, and, when 
well done, it is about all of the hand labor 
necessary in raising Carrots. If weeds spring 
| up in the rows, they should be pulled out, 
and the Carrots thinned, so that they will 
stand about two inches apart. When closer, 
they will be smaller, and it is just as much 
work to top a small Carrot as a larger one. 

There is no need of digging Carrots with a 
fork or a spade, as they may be plowed out 
| sufficiently to get hold of them. Set the 

plow to run deep, and with the team astride 
| of the row, turn them up. As the tops are 
| eut off, throw the Carrots into small heaps. 
Always select a dry time to gather them, and 
put them into the cellar perfectly dry. A 
pound of seed is ample for an acre, and if 
the drill does not plant true, it is best to go 
twice in a row. Carrots may be raised as 
easy as any root crop, and yield fully as 
much. 

There are but few varieties in general cul- 
tivation, but whatever kind one may use, 
good seed of select and pure strain is of 
primary importance. 

Early Horn is the most favorite variety 
for early use, and is extensively grown by 
market gardeners for selling in bunches. It 


BLISS'S IMPROVED 


LARGE WHITE 
LONG ORANGE CARROT. BELGIAN CARROT, 


is of small to medium size, about two weeks 

_ earlier, and more delicate and tender than 
the large kinds. 

Early Half-Long Scarlet.—An interme- 


diate sort between the Early Horn amd Long 
Orange, recommended for shallow soils. 

Long Orange is the kind mostly grown as a 
general crop. It is long, smooth, and of 
good quality. 


LONG ORANGE 
CARROT. 


ALTRINGHAM 
CARROT. 


Bliss’s Improved Long Orange resembles the 
former, but is deeper colored, of more uni- 
form shape and larger size. 

Altringham.—Smaller than the Orange, of 
bright orange red color and good flavor. 

Large White Belgian.—This. is principally 
grown as a farm crop for live stock, and is 
the largest and most productive kind. The 
lower part of the root is white, and the up- 
per, which grows out of the ground like a 
Mangel-wurzel, greenish. This variety is 
rarely used for the table. 

Cou. F. D. CurTIs. 


EFFECT OF SHADE ON POTATOES, 


Experiments made at the farm of the 
Rural New Yorker, to show the effects of 
shade on growing Potatoes, give the inter- 
esting results that the afternoon sun is of 
more importance to the yield of Potatoes 
than the morning sun. 

The first experimental plot shaded after 
12 M., receiving only the morning sun, pro- 
duced nearly four hundred bushels per acre. 
The second, which was shaded until 2 P. M., 
receiving the sun afterward, produced five 
hundred and twenty bushels per acre. It 
was also observed that the afternoon sun 
produced more Potatoes of a smaller size 
than the morning sun. 


POTATOES IN GERMANY, 


Mr. H. Roese states, in the Deutsche Gaert= 
ner Zeitung, that of fifty varieties of Potatoes 
grown by him, Early Vermont was the 
earliest, best, and most prolific. He ree- 
ommends it as particularly adapted for 
‘‘purring,’”—that is, the largest tubers may 
be taken away without injury to the remain- 
ing ones, which, if carefully covered, and 
without disturbing the roots, will continue 
to grow. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


A not inconsiderable share of next sea- 
son’s returns from berry-plants and fruit- 
trees depends on the care given them 
during winter. Standing water in the or- 
chard or fruit-garden should be carefully 
drained off, if not through under-drains, by 
surface-ditches and furrows, which should 
be examined occasionally during winter and 
cleared of obstructions. Roots of Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, ete., that have become 
exposed by heavy rains or heaving out by 
frost, should be covered again with soil or 
protected by some kind of mulch. The 
beneficial effects of 

Mulching is generally not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. Itnot only prevents the washing 
of the soil and the raising or throwing out 
of plants by the changes of freezing and 
thawing, but it acts as a veritable fertilizer. 
Indeed, nearly all plants are benefited by 
mulching. For hard-wooded plants, as Rasp- 
berries, Currants, Grapes, ete., any coarse 
material will do, but for Strawberries there 
is nothing better than clean Rye straw, or 
salt hay, where it can be obtained. 

Forest Leaves make excellent mulching 
material, provided they do not become 
packed too closely and firmly, shutting out 
the air like a board. In the woods, the 
leaves as they fall, one by one, become 
mixed with small branches, preventing their 
packing, and consequently lay upon each 
other as loosely as snow-flakes. But when 
we rake them together, press and stamp 
them in baskets and barrels, and cart them 
away, their spring and elasticity become so 
effectually destroyed, that never again can 
they be spread out as loosely as they lay in 
the woods; and when, afterward, they be- 
come wet and weighed down by snow and 
ice, they do often form a heavy, solid sheet, 
to the detriment of the plants under- 
neath. To prevent this condition, evergreen 
branches, with: the coneave side down, 
should be placed over the Strawberry rows 
before scattering the leaves, and some more 
branches over the leaves to keep them 
from being blown away by the winds. 
Forest leaves are almost a complete ma- 
nure for Strawberries, and if we only could 
get enough we could dispense with many 
other fertilizers. 

Cuttings of Grape-vines, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Quinces, etc., may still be made, 
at any time during winter, when the wood 
is not frozen, and preserved for spring 
planting. This is far better than to defer 
cutting till the season of planting. Each 
variety should be firmly tied together into 
small bundles, having the lower ends all one 
way, plainly labeled, and may be kept in a 
cool cellar, in boxes, with damp sand. But, 
unless one is perfectly certain that he will 
examine them occasionally, and keep them 
just moist enough, it is safer to keep them 
outdoors. For this purpose a narrow pit or 
ditch is dug on adryspot. The bottom soil is 
loosened and leveled, and on this the bundles 
are placed upright and not closer together 
than to admit of some loose soil being 
worked around each bundle. A mound of 
earth is then heaped over the pit, to turn 
off water and to keep out frost. 


GRAPE-CUTTINGS, 

The fall of the leaf is the best timein 
the entire. season to prepare Grape-cuttings. 
But what is the use of making 
the old-fashioned eighteen- 
inch euttings, when two or 
three buds are amply suf- 
ficient, and will make vines 
more symmetrical, and with 
better roots. 

Even single eyes may be 
used, and all the advantages 
of a two-bud cutting retained 
by dividing the cuttings di- 
agonally across the nodes, as 
shown in thisengraving. The 
beginning of the cut being 
opposite and below the di- 
rect line of the bud and the 
terminus one-eighth of an 
inch or more above, thus ex- 
posing a large amount of 
eambium, from which roots 
are most naturally and read- 
ily emitted, and _ thereby. 
doubling the number of 
plants you will make from a 
given amount of grape-wood. 

You will see, also, that the 
appearance of a vine raised 
from a short cutting, as rep- 
resented in the cut, is much 
better than the scant, scat- 
tering roots on vines raised 
from long cuttings. 


PRESERVING CUTTINGS. 


When prepared, they may 
be tied with wire or willow, 
in bunches of fifty or one 
hundred, and packed away 
in moss or sawdust, in the 
cellar, or buried outdoors, 
thus preserving them in a moderately moist 
condition until spring. 


MODE OF CUT- 
TING SINGLE 
BUDS. 


PLANTING 


Is sometimes done immediately in the fall, 
but the beds, when planted, must be heavily 
mulched, so that the cuttings will not be 
thrown out by the frost. On account of this 


VINE FROM SINGLE BUD CUTTING. 


difficulty, the planting is usually deferred 
until spring. Beds are thrown up of a con- 
venient width, with alleys a foot or more 
between. 

A board one foot wide, more or less, is 
placed across the bed, and a shallow trench 
opened along the edge of the board; this 
trench is usually slanted forward, so that the 
cuttiugs may the more readily lie in their 


place. In this trench the cuttings are 
placed, an inch or two apart, the dirt drawn 
forward and pressed firmly against their 
bases, leaving the top buds just at the sur- 
face; then the board is turned forward and 
a new trench opened and planted, as before. 
After planting, they may be mulched with 
tan-bark, rotted sawdust, leaves, or other 
materiai. 

In open-field planting a line is usually 
stretched to make the row straight, a trench 
opened along the line, the cuttings planted 
and covered in like manner, or the planter 


| may take a sharp spade, plunge it perpen- 


dicularly into the ground at right angles 
from the line and to a depth about equaling 
the length of the cuttings; the spade-handle 
is then thrown back to make a wider open- 
ing, and withdrawn. Three cuttings are put 
in this opening, one at each side and one in 
the center, the top buds being a trifle above 
ground; the spade is now plunged in two 
inches forward of the first cut, and as the 
handle is thrown back, it firmly presses the 
soil against the cuttings just planted, while 
it makes an opening for the next three cut- 
tings; and so the operation is repeated to 
the end of the row. 

This makes a broad row of vines, and as 
the rows are nearly three feet apart, may be 
cultivated with the horse-hoe. 

J. JENKINS, Winona, O., 
Author of ‘ Art of Propagation.” 


BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND. 


Who can estimate the importance and 
value of a new variety of fruit, which shall 
be adapted to the wide range of our rapidly 
extending cultivation. He who shall origin- 
ate a new Apple, Pear, or Grape, wnich shall 
be worthy of being handed down to poster- 
ity, should be held in remembrance as a ben- 
efactor of mankind, as well as a Franklin, 
Fulton, Morse, or Field. He who shall dis- 
cover a remedy for the Pear-blight and other 
diseases incident to vegetation, which now 
affect our trees, or an easy method for the 
destruction of the horde of insects so alarm- 
ingly injurious to our fruit crops, shall have 
his name transmitted to future time as sec- 
ond only to those who discover methods for 
the alleviation and cure of diseases which 
affect the human system. What greater 
temporal comforts can we leave to our heirs 
than the fruits of the orchard and garden ? 
What more valuable testimonials of a phil- 
anthropic life than the trees we plant for 
future generations? Trees are the best 
landmarks of a noble civilization. Trees are 
a vich legacy to our heirs. Trees are living 
monuments to our memories. Fruits are 
perpetual mementos to our praise. The 
man who plants a fruit-tree is a benefactor 
to his race; and when we shall have gone to 
our rest, when the fragrance of vernal bloom 
shall no longer delight the senses, when the 
verdure of leafy summer shall no longer in- 
spire the soul, when the golden harvest of 
mellow autumn shall no longer gladden the 
sight, the tree shall live to bless those who 
shall follow us.. And when, in after ages, 
posterity shall recline under the shade of the 
trees planted by our hands, and gather from 
their bending branches the luscious fruit, 
will not some grateful heart remember the 
giver, and ask, ‘‘Who planted that old apple- 
tree ?”— Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, before the 
American Pomological Society. 
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THE SUPERB RASPBERRY. 

This new candidate for public favor origin- 
ated some eight or nine years ago on the 
grounds of Mr. J. Churchman, of Burling- 
ton, N. J. On fruiting it he was so well 
pleased with its appearance that he decided 
to retain the variety and extend its cultiva- 
tion, which he has continued to do up to the 
present time. 

He now has a patch of about an acre-and 
a quarter, which, by invitation of that gen- 
tleman, I visited on the 4th of July last. 
Picking had already commenced in a small 
way some days previous, but I found the 
canes still well loaded with a large crop of 
good-sized berries in the various stages of 
development. 

The plants, in foliage, fruit, and other 
respects, strongly resemble the Montelair, 
though it suckers much more profusely, and 


appearances seem to indicate its Philadel- | 
| trees which I have never seen noticed in any 


phia parentage, as supposed. The berries 
were large, the best measuring three-quar- 


dark, flesh firma, with a rich 


sub-acid flavor ; quality 
among the best. 
Mr. Churchman assured 


me that the size was much 
below the usual standard, 
owing to the want of moist- 
ure, the ground then being 
very dry and hard. This 
was undoubtedly the case; 
but this fact, in connection 
with the cool weather that 
had prevailed, furnished the 
best possible conditions for 
producing a rich, solid fruit, 
of good keeping qualities. 

It was these conditions 
that enabled me to keep 
specimens, brought away in 
good condition, for three 
days. 

Had the weather then 
been as moist and hot as it 
was during the latter part 
of September, I could not 
have done this—the berries 
would have melted down in 
half the time. 

It is this condition of 
weather and growth, previous to and during 
the season of ripening, that decides the 
ability of this fruit to stand shipment to 
distant markets. 

A berry may exhibit one season admirable 
carrying qualities, and another prove a de- 
cided failure, solely from these climatic 
differences. This fact alone shows the im- 
portance of not being too hasty in jumping 
at conclusions from a single season’s trial. 

Mr. Downing recently wrote me that he 
thought five years’ fruiting and observation 
was necessary to form a just and careful 
estimate of the true value of a Grape; and 
he is right. Anything short of that can only 
be regarded as impressions, subject to change. 
Another fact the general reader will do well 
to remember, and that is the ground on 
which an opinion rests. The only absolute 
merit the Superb or any other Raspberry 
could possess, in the minds of some, would 
be its ability to stand shipment to market. 
This, with earliness and productiveness, 
would make it the best in existence, as 
it opens the door to the alluring picture of 
profit so deftly held out to view. I think 


| 


the Superb has other merits quite as valu- 
able. We want fruit to eat as well as to 
sell, and should the Superb do as well away 
from home, with others’ care, and remain 
healthy, I think it will prove a valuable 
acquisition to our list of good and really 
hardy Red Raspberries. 

But the editor asks, ‘‘If it is so near like 
the Montclair, what is the need of it?” I 
reply, it is a more acid berry than the Mont- 
clair, and some people prefer the pleasant 
acidity of the one to the rich sweetness of 
the other. Tastes will differ, as we all 
know, and they must be gratified. 

E. WILLIAMS. 


LABELS THAT NEVER FAIL. 
During many years past I have been ac- 


customed to use a style of labels for fruit 


agricultural or horticultural journal. The 


ters of an inch in diameter; color rather device simply consists in cutting small let- 
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ters in the bark, on the body of the tree to 
be labeled. About eight years ago I re- 
ceived an invoice of choice Peach-trees, all 
of which were labeled by means of small 
pieces of wood, each bearing the name of 
the variety to which the piece was attached. 
With the point of my penknife, I selected 
a smooth place on the stem of each tree, 
and drew the cutting edge of the point 
through the bark, so as to represent letters 
of the alphabet. For example: To label 
the Early Beatrice Peach-tree, an E was 
made, then a period, and then the name of 
the fruit, thus—E. BEATRICE. These 
letters were made one below the other in- 
stead of horizontally, as they appear here. 
Those trees are now in full bearing, and the 
name of each variety can be read distinctly 
on the bodies of the trees. 

It is not necessary to eut out a V-shaped 
strip of bark. Let the point of the knife be 
drawn through the bark, cutting at least 
half-way through the live bark. 
thrust the point of the knife so deep as to 
eut into the wood, as the wound may injure 
the growth of the tree. 


Plum and a Peach-tree in this manner, the 
point of my knife cut entirely through the 
bark and into the tender wood, and I ob- 
served that gum continues to exude from all 
such places where the tender wood was 
wounded. seedde Ye 


UNHEATED FRUIT-HOUSES. 


The expense and amount of attention nec- 
essary in ordinary fruit-houses warmed by 
artificial heat deters many from providing 
for themselves the most delicious luxuries. 
The following plan, described in the London 
Garden, may require some modification in our 
climate, yet may suggest some points to 
those of our readers who may contemplate 
the erection of graperies : ; 

These houses were constructed merely for 
experiment. They are of small size, twenty- 
five feet in length only; one is a vinery 
containing three hundred bunches of Royal 
Museadine Grapes; another, a Peach house, 
with two trees, one of 
which bore over three hun- 
dred fruits. The houses 
run north and south—no 
other aspect will answer — 
and are made something 
like a wedge, seven feet 
wide on the floor, and three 
feet at the roof. The raft- 
ers run down to the ground, 
and are eight feet in length. 
They are grooved, and the 
glass is slipped in; there 
is no putty or paint, but the 
wood requires to be brushed 
over, when quite dry, with 
petroleum,which penetrates 
the entire wood and _ pre- 
serves it. A coat of paint 
will produce a good effect, 
but it not necessary. 
Each square of glass is kept 
in place by means of thin 
pieces of copper; there is a 
door at each end. 

The doors are open from 
8 A.M. until 1 P.M., to give 
firmness to the leaves ; they 
are then shut, and a tem- 
perature of one hundred degrees is secured 
when the sun shines. In a house built in 
this shape the rays of the sun glance off, 
and we get no burning and no red spider. 
It is presumed that a house of this shape, 
built twenty feet in height, might answer, 
if the proper angle for the rafters be pre- 
served. = 


is 


KEEPING APPLES, 


In whatever respects the views of fruit- 
growers may differ as regards the best meth- 
ods of keeping Apples, all are agreed that Ap- 
ples, in order to keep well, should be picked as 
soon as their stems separate easily from the 
tree, 7. €.,as soon as they areripe. Every day’s 
delay after that period lessens their keeping 
qualities. They should also be kept in as 


| cool a place as possible, without actually 


freezing. Whether it is best to bring the 
fruit to the cellar as soon as picked, depends 
largely on the condition of the cellar. Most 


Do not | growers use barrels for storing, yet many 


consider low bins preferable, and still others 
succeed with keeping their Apples in open 


When labeling a | bushel boxes placed on top of each other. 


ALTERATIONS. 


Tf all our world were a broad, level plain, 
Each vale exalted and each hill made low, 
The rivers then would stagnate, and the rain 
Would turn the fields into a reedy slough. 

Tf skies were cloudless, ever clear and bright, 
And all our days were one incessant glare, 
The flowers would droop, just through excess of 

light, 
And dearth and death would meet us every- 
where. 
Or if the sky were always dark with cloud, 
Making the sunlight only dull and dim, 
The wail of famine would wax long and loud, 
Earth’s cup of sorrow filled up to the brim. 
If all the seasons were one summer day, 
With harvests ripening in the sunshine warm, 
How we would miss the winter, cold and gray, 
And long to hear the voices of the storm. 


Tf all our life were one exultant psalm, 

With no soft interlude of minor tone, 
Methinks its music soon would cease to charm, 

And we should weary of its monotone, 
Tf all our days were one unbroken joy, 

The very joy would ripen into pain ; 
For as the gold must have its bose alloy, 

So sorrow blesses, and our loss is sain. 
Creation’s law is still the law of life, 

The evening and the morning round our days; 
While, through the changing chords of rest and 

strife, 
Prayer sings responsive to her sister Praise. 
HENRY BURTON. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Dutch Bulbs of all kinds, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, Seillas, ete., may still be 
planted where the ground is not frozen, and 
in well prepared beds will produce fine 
blooms next spring. Such late-planted bulbs 
should be covered at once to keep the frost 
out of the ground as long as possible, and al- 
low them to form good roots before spring. 
Earlier planted bulbs should receive protec- 
tion before the ground is frozen hard. 
Peat, leaf-mould, or fine horse-manure, make 
excellent mulch for bulb beds, as such fine 
substances need not be removed in spring, 
while coarse material has to be taken off soon 
after the shoots push through the ground, 
exposing them frequently to late spring 
frosts. 

Gladiolus bulbs are not seldom forgotten to 
be taken up until the ground is frozen so hard 
that it cannot be done. If they have been 
planted the proper depth, they need not be 
lost, however, in such cases. We have often 
preserved outdoors large beds of Gladiolus 
by covering them thick enough to exclude 
frost. A coat of twelve inches of rye straw 
or forest-leaves answers the purpose com- 
pletely. 

voses, the hardy as well as the tender va- 
rieties, if in at all exposed situations, should 
have some protection. The first part of this 
month is the proper season for this. Amateurs 
err frequently in covering their Roses too 
early, causing them thereby to decay or 
Tall and hardy bushes should be 
matting; evergreen 
branches make excellent protection. 
Small plants and tender varieties have to be 
laid or pegged down and then covered. It is 
best to cover the entire bed with leaves, and 
these with some evergreen branches to hold 
them down. 


mould, 
tied up with straw or 
an 


CHRISTMAS ROSES, 


These peculiar and interesting plants do, 
notwithstanding their given name, neither 
bloom at Christmas, nor are they Roses, or 
even distantly allied to them. Their generic 
name is Helleborus, and in their botanical re- 
lationship they are Buttercups rather than 
Roses. Nevertheless, their flowers are so 
beautiful, and blooming far in advance of 
any other outdoor plants, that they are al- 
ways welcome, and prized as much in their 
season as the Roses of summer in theirs, 

The common Christmas Rose, Helleborus 
niger, is a native of Central Europe, growing 
in rich, sheltered, mountainous regions. In 
England it has long been a garden favorite, 
and grows without much care and attention 
in almost any garden soil; but with us it is 
rarely seen, and requires more care for its 
successful cultivation. The plant suffers not 
so much from extreme cold as from our hot, 
summer sun, and the sharp, drying winds of 
winter, and requires, therefore, careful pro- 
tection from both. 

There are, no doubt, sufficiently sheltered 
spots In many gardens where they might be 
grown satisfactorily, and would amply repay 
the trouble taken with them. To those who 
wish to make a trial, we would recommend 
to select a somewhat moist and sheltered, 
partly shaded situation, on the eastern mar- 
gin of a group of shrubbery. Dig the 
ground to a depth of two feet, work in 
plenty of rotten manure, leaf-mould, and 
some sand, if the ground is heavy, and set 
out the plants as early in spring as possible. 
When hot, dry weather sets in, the entire 
ground should be thickly mulehed with muck 
or cut straw; in winter, scatter forest-leaves 
over the bed, and cover all lightly with 
branches of evergreens. : 

Christmas Roses are also admirably suited 
for pot-culture, in frames, where they can be 
protected from the hottest sun and the most 
piercing winds. During winter the pots may 
gradually be brought to a warmer place for 
gentle forcing, and maythus be had in flower 


nearly all winter. Those brought in earliest,~ 


if strong crowns with well-developed buds 
have been selected, may thus vindicate their 
name by expanding their large, open, white 
flowers, shyly hidden among their broaa, 
dark-green leaves, in time to wish you a 
“Merry Christmas!” 


SOIL FOR FLOWERS, 


One of the chief hinderances to the more 
general cultivation of flowers is, no doubt, 
the fancied necessity of providing a special 
soil for each class of plants, prepared accord- 
ing to fixed formulas. The origin of this 
notion dates back to the dark ages, when 
even the simplest gardening operations were 
held as trade secrets, and those who reaped 
benefit from them took good care to mystify 
and keep them hidden as much as possible. 
It is well known now that plants, as well as 
animals, accommodate themselves to altered 
conditions. The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet has 
an able editorial on this subject, from which 
we condense the following : 


“The best soil for any purpose where 
plants are to be grown can easily be procured 
or prepared at your own door. Take sods 
from the road-sides or meadow, pile them 
up in any convenient out-of-the-way place, 
and let them rot: then you will have a soil 
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that contains all the elements that con- 
tribute to the growth of plants. It is by no 
means necessary for the roots of the grass 
to become thoroughly rotted; all that is re- 
quired is to have them killed; then the 
coarser the soil the better for the plants, as 
the roots of the plants will consume the 
roots of the old turf as fast as it is decom- 
posed. Plants grown in this soil will be ~ 
strong and healthy, consequently fioriferous. 
A more rapid growth will be induced if a 
liberal proportion, say one-fourth, of well- 
rotted manure is added; in this case you 
will have more weeds and worms to contend 
with, but you will be amply repaid for all 
the trouble they will cause you by the in- 
crease in quantity and quality of bloom. We 
would advise the growing of young plants, 
such as are intended for the flower-garden 
for summer blooming, to be grown in soil 
without manure, providing the sod was 
heavy, and taken from rich soil. Plants 
grown in such a soil will be perfectly healthy 
and vigorous, and, when planted out in the 
rich soil of the garden, they will have 
strength to assimilate all the food there is 
in store for them, and they will make a far 
stronger and more rapid growth than if 
started in a very rich soil, where all the 
other conditions of growth were unfavorable. 

“We do not say that some soils are not 
better for certain plants than others, and 
that good peat or leaf-mold would not ma- 
terially benefit a stiff, clayey soil for exotic 
plants. On the contrary, we say that cer- 
tain plants are indigenous to certain’ soils 
and localities, and will thrive better in their 
native soil than anywhere else ; yet a soil in 
which any plant is found in its native state 
is not necessary for its perfect development. 
And further, we know from our own experi- 
ence that many plants will not succeed as 
well in a soil that is natural to them, if 
grown in a different country, where the 
climatie and other influences are entirely 
different; for instance, the Cactus, or at 
least most of this genus, is found wild, 
growing in dry, arid wastes ; now introduce 
them into our green-houses, and undertake 
to grow them in soil brought from their 
native habitats, and the result will be a 
failure. Why? Simply because the other 
conditions of growth are not the same; 
there are not the same elements in the at- 
mosphere here as in their native homes; 
earth and air must work in harmony together 
to produce the plant. 

‘We do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that all plants can be grown in a clayey 
or sandy soil; we know very well they can- 
not. But we wish to say that the soil and 
atmosphere in any given locality are fitted 
for each other; so that any plant that you 
may wish to introduce into your garden, 
will, if properly cared for, sueceed quite as 
well, if not better, than if artificial soil were 
procured. Work well the soil you have; if 
poor, give it food ; put out your plants at the 
proper time, and you will, if impossibilities are 
not expected, be satisfied with the results.” 


Mirabilis Jalapa, popularly known as ‘‘ Four 
o’clocks,” can be preserved and re-planted in 
the same manner as Dahlias. Two-year-old 
plants produce more flowers and give better 
satisfaction than those grown annually from 
seed, The roots should be planted in the 
open ground, about the first of May. 


1882.] 


NARCISSUS. 


Among the plants commonly known as 
Dutch Bulbs none are more valuable for 
border decoration than the Narcissus in its 
many species and varieties. Some kinds are 


among the oldest inhabitants of our gardens. 
Who is there whose early memories are not | 
associated with the bright-yellow ‘‘ Daffy- 
down-Dillies,” or the fragrant white Poet’s 
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| varieties, the double and single flowered, of | 


| which the latter is preferable; but of the | 


Daffodil we have many species and varieties, 
tall and dwarf, very double, or with only a 
rich golden central hoop, and in color rang- 
ing from white to the deepest orange. In 
all these there is not one which is not worth 
| growing, and a collection of Daffodils is a 
most attractive feature in the spring garden. 

Then there is the Jonquil— bright-yellow, 
single or double—very free-blooming and 
deliciously fragrant. The ‘‘ Hoop-petticoat” 
Narcissus, well known more than a hundred 
years ago, is a little gem of a flower; not as 
hardy as others, and somewhat rare, but just 
the plant for one who wishes a pet, which 
will well repay the care he receives. 

The Polyanthus Narcissus are well worthy 
of attention, and are especially adapted for 
forcing. Their profusion of flower, rich 
fragrance, and fine colors, all recommend 


183 


The soil most suitable for potting with is 
well-decomposed sod and well-rotted manure 
thoroughly mixed together. Use pots just as 
small as the plants can be got into, and pack 
the soil firmly around the roots. The winter 
treatment of these newly potted Roses is 
often unsuitable for them. The plants should 
be kept cool nntil they make fresh roots. 

| There is no use trying to make Roses grow 


them for general culture. The early Roman 
may be had in bloom in the house by Christ- 
mas if the bulbs are potted in October. 
These varieties are a little tender, and if 
planted out of doors the bulbs Should be 
set at least three inches deep, and the bed 
should, during the winter, be protected by a 


NARCISSUS POETICUS. 


Narcissus, with its rich crimson-cireled eye ? 
These and many other species equally good, 
though not so common, are flowers for the 
people. They are hardy and sturdy—once 
planted, they take care of themselves, and 
the clumps grow stronger year by year. 
Every spring, in spite of cold winds and late 
snows, they push up the stout green leaves, 


between every two of which is the flower- | 


DOUBLE NARCISSUS, 


bud, which soon bursts into bloom. They 
need no special culture, but make them- 
selves at home anywhere, and nowhere are 
they out of place. In city yards they give 
bright and early bloom; in a rich garden 
soil they flourish wonderfully, and they are 
especially adapted for planting on sunny 


slopes, in woods, or on the borders of shrub- | 


beries. 
Of the Poet’s Narcissus there are but two 


9 quality of the flowers. 


thick covering of strawy manure. 

All the Narcissus are suitable for forcing, 
requiring only to be potted in light, rich 
soil, kept in the cellar until the roots have 
developed, and then brought into light from 
time to time, to insure a succession of bloom. 
A very small outlay will buy a large collec- 
_ tion of the more common kinds; some of the 
bulbs cost only a few cents each, and even 
the rarest varieties are not very expensive. 

Plant the bulbs from October until the 
ground freezes, and with no further care 
they will, in April and May, give you a 
| bright spring greeting. 


E. S. Ranp, JR. 


ABOUT ROSES. 


Although Roses will grow under adverse 
circumstances often, it well repays to give 
them good treatment. The soil for all kinds 
of Roses most suitable for their welfare is 
a good stiff loam well enriched with well-de- 
composed cow-manure. 
nured, loose, open soil will not produce good 
Roses. During dry weather in summer a 
good mulching of some moisture-retaining 
material is very beneficial, and a good 
sprinkling of wood-ashes, soot, hen-manure, 
or guano over the surface of the ground, has 
a very beneficial effect on the number and 


The lifting of Roses in the fall is often a 
great annoyance to amateurs. Many lift 
their Roses and try to keep all the top they 
can, even though three-fourths of the roots 
are destroyed. Now this is unreasonable to 
expect. Mutilate the roots of any plant and 
just in proportion have you to prune back the 
top, or else the plant will breathe itself to 
death. The constant evaporation from the 
leaves is too much for the mutilated roots to 
supply. As a consequence, wood and leaves 
| shrink and dry, and the plant is destroyed 
from overwork. In pruning after lifting them 


ble, then eut back the strong ones in propor- 
tion to their strength, the stronger the 


top be cut back, and vice versa. 


Unless heavily ma- © 


/ cut out as many of the weak shoots as possi- | 


shoots and the more roots the less should the | 


NARCISSUS MOSCHATUS. 


without first having roots. If placed in heat 
in this condition, they produce a few weak 
shoots proportionate to the strength left in the 
wood, and then die: the general complaints 
being that bad luck attended the Roses, when 
the truth was they had tried to do an impos- 
sibility — live and grow without the means of 
absorbing food. 

Roses left in the ground too tender to en- 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, 


dure the cold during winter and requiring 
protection, should be either covered up with 
the soil or bent down and covered with leaves. 

Plants in cold frames should be kept as 
cool as possible during clear weather. It is 
not advisable to allow the sun to heat up the 
pit too much, especially after a severe spell 
of zero weather.—M. Milton, before the Port- 
age Co. Horticultural Society. 
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THE HARDY AZALEA. 


From time to time some new hardy shrub, 
after passing, in obseurity, a course of pro- 
bation for a score of years, suddenly be- 
comes the fashion. Every lawn must then be 
graced byits presence. Tree dealers through- 
out the summer resorts of the land lift up 
their voices in its praise, and one becomes 
wearied and almost disgusted with an ex- 
cessive and too exclusive exhibition of what 
is, in a dozen ways, really excellent and 
beautiful. The Japan Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandiflora is an instance of a plant of 
this sort. It is often difficult to determine 
just why such plants become the rage. Iam 
inclined to think it is partly because they 
are rather big and showy than exquisite 
and enduring, splendid and massive, than 
refined and lovely. Certainly, the Hardy 
Azalea is refined and lovely, exquisite and 
enduring, and yet how many appreciate its 
many charms and practical value ? 

Let us look at this Hardy Azalea, so 
ealled to distinguish it from the Chinese or 
Half-hardy Azalea. It is, I assure you, well 
worth looking at, when we consider that 
more than one highly competent authority 
has pronounced it the best hardy shrub 
grown in the Northern States of America. 
But its own intrinsic merits are so evident, 
that, aside from the declaration of authori- 
ties on the subject, it seems incomprehensi- 
ble how such valuable charms could have 
been neglected so long in this country, ex- 
cept on the false plea that showy qualities 
are worth more than exquisite and refined 
ones. See these clusters of Hardy Azaleas 
peeping out from the borders of a Rhododen- 
dron group. They are not as big and showy 
as a Hydrangea, or as splendid as a Peony; 
but how beautiful the purplish-green of their 
exquisite leaf-masses, and the wonderfully 
varied and exquisite tints of the waxen 
petals, scarce an inch across, where white, 
yellow, orange, and red commingle. Low, 
and even dwarf in habit, the Hardy Azalea, 
as generally seen, is not often over two feet 
high, though one in Central Park is over 
twelve feet high, we yet feel no lack in it on 
that account, for its proportions are good, 
and contour, foliage, and small flowers, 
bedded in rich foliage, are alike beautifully 
combined. 

The abundant bloom of these flowers is 
astonishing. They literally, in some eases, 
cover the entire bush. Nor has the Hardy 
Azalea any weakness of constitution to de- 
tract from its practical value as an orna- 
mental shrub. Unlike the Rhododendron, 
most splendid in foliage and flower of all 
ornamental plants, the leaves of the Hardy 
Azalea are safe from injury in winter, being 
deciduous, and are entirely satisfactory in 
summer, since they never burn. The flower- 
buds of few shrubs, moreover, suffer less 
from the effects of cold in winter and spring ; 
so, you see, when we come to sum up the 
excellent qua.ities of the Hardy Azalea, and 
balance them with its objectionable ones, 
we find that for hardiness, long life, aptitude 
for safe transplanting, for exquisite beauty 
of flower and picturesque massing of foliage, 
the Hardy Azalea seems to do abundant 


credit to the discernment of its most enthu- 
siastic admirers. 

The best varieties of Hardy Azaleas are 
derived from native American species, from 
the orange-colored Appalachian Calendulacca, 
and more northern nudiflora and viscosa. The 
light yellow pontica varieties, from the Medi- 
terranean coast, so much prized in Europe, 
are often injured in the bud by severe Amer- 
ican winters. 

The Hardy Azalea, frequently called the 
Ghent Azalea, from its popularity in the 
Netherlands, remains a choice, almost a 
rare, plant on American lawns, partly be- 
cause, as already mentioned, it has not the 
strikingly showy qualities that go to the 
making of a fashionable plant, but princi- 
pally because it is difficult to propagate, 
even by grafting or layers; and one of the 
most difficult feats the skillful propagator 
ean undertake is to grow Hardy Azaleas 
from either cuttings or seed. 

In order to present properly the full effect 
of the charms of the Hardy Azalea, irregular 
groups should be made with tall specimens, 
marking out distinguished points here and 
there, and clustering smaller ones on the 
outskirts. A few hardy Ferns, mingled with 
the outlines of Azaleas, add greatly to the 
beauty and variety of the arrangement, the 
boundaries of which should be entirely way- 
ing and irregular. S. Parsons, JR. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES UNDER TREES. 


The subject of growing Evergreen hedges 
under the shade of deciduous trees is, no 


doubt, of interest to those of our readers | 
who are annoyed by unsightly gaps in their | 


hedges, often just where it is desirable to 
have them appear best, and the following 
observations of the Gardeners Monthly may 
suggest a weleome remedy : 

We have seen cases where the Ever- 
greens forming the hedge did not seem to 
mind the trees in the least, and yet it is 


can be made to do well under large decidu- 
ous trees. 

Of Evergreens for hedges there are few 
better than the old Arbor Vite, Hemlock 
Spruce, and Norway Spruce. Scotch Pine, 
White Pine, and others, are sometimes used, 
and, indeed, any Pine or coniferous tree 
makes a fair hedge, as they all bear pruning 
well. The Holly makes a remarkably good 
hedge; but in our country the difficulty of 
raising the plant is against its cheapness, 
and, consequently, extensive use. Many 
die after transplanting in our country; but 
if all the leaves are taken off when trans- 
planted, and they are treated as ordinary 
deciduous trees, they seldom die on removal. 
It may be said of all trees and shrubs, as of 
Evergreens under trees, that they love cool, 
rich soil, where water comes to them often 
and easily drains away. This is the great 
success of Rhododendron and Hardy Azalea 
eulture. They will do well in almost any 
soil, or in any aspect, if the soil be made 
deep, so that the water will go down easily 
below the roots, and then easily drain away. 
To this end, if the soil be thrown out two 
feet deep, and a foot deep of brush-wood 
placed at the bottom of the trench before 
the soil is thrown in again, it will make a 
cheap under-drain, which will encourage the 
water to go down through the upper surface 
easily. Peat is often used for Rhododen- 
drons, but chiefly because it is cool and moist, 
while still admitting of the free passage of 
air. 


SHRUBS WITH ORNAMENTAL BERRIES, 


In answer to inquiries for a list of shrubs 
and small trees which produce ornamental 
fruit after flowering, and after the leaves 
have fallen in autumn, the Country Gentle- 
man names : 

Prinos verticillatus, or Black Alder, which 
erows wild in muck swamps, and bears a 


| profusion of scarlet berries, which continue 


clear that, in a large number of cases, the | 


hedges do suffer from large trees over them. 
But it is not the shade which injures, for 
Evergreens rather like shade; but the trou- 
ble is from the drying out of the moisture 
by the strong roots of the deciduous trees, 
and, to some extent, by the poverty of the 
soil, caused by the numerous fibrous roots 
of the large trees eating up all the food. 
The Evergreens in the hedge often do not 
die at once, but their vital powers are in- 
jured during summer, and then cold winds, 


or even moderate frost, make easy victims | 


of them. 


Now, it sometimes happens that the large | 


trees do not always take all the moisture, or 
all the food, and then the Evergreens will 
not suffer. When we feel sure these condi- 
tions will be permanent, we may plant ever- 
green hedges under large forest trees ; but, 
as arule, itis not to be commended. Some 
deciduous plant had better be employed. 
But there are times when it may be very 
desirable to have an evergreen hedge under 
trees. In this case dig a deep trench—a 
trench say two feet deep—between the 
hedge and the trees, cutting off the roots of 
the trees. Do this about every third year, 


filling in the earth, of course, after the roots | 


of the strong tree have been cut off, and add 
a little well-rotted manure once in a while. 
With this extra trouble an evergreen hedge 


through a large portion of winter. It grows 
well, and produces its masses of berries 
when removed upland. 

Celastrus scandens, Bittersweet, is a climber, . 
and with its clusters of orange-scarlet fruit 
may be made a graceful display in winter. 

Berberis vulgaris, the Barberry, is orna- 
mental as a shrub when in flower, and also 
with its beautiful racemes of berries, the 
purple variety being the most ornamental. 

Euonymus atropurpureus, Burning Bush. 

Viburnum Oxycoccus, the Bush Cranberry. 

Symphoricarpus racemosus, the Snowberry. 

Juniperus Virginiana, the Red Cedar, some 
trees of which bear a profusion of blue and 
purple berries, which have a singularly 
beautiful effect in winter, in connection with 
the dark-green foliage of the trees. 

Sorbus Americana and aueuparia, the 
Mountain Ash, with their several varieties. 

Shepherdia argentea, the Buffalo Berry, 
pears dense masses of orange-scarlet ber- 
ries, and, being dicecious, it is necessary to 
have staminate and pistillate plants growing 
together. It is a shrub of straggling growth, 
but by pinching back and training, it may be 
brought into a symmetrical shape. 

Crataegus pyracantha, the Evergreen Thorn, 


_ isa low-growing evergreen shrub, which, late 


in autumn and early in winter, affords a fine 
display of dense clusters of red berries. Be- 


| ing slightly tender, it should be planted in 


the shelter of evergreen trees. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SMALL GREENHOUSES, 


A small greenhouse, in a plain, substantial | 


manner, can easily be built by any handy 
carpenter and painter used to setting glass. 


A span, or equal-sided roof, should be either | 


ten or seventeen feet wide. The one of ten 
feet should have a table three feet six inches 
wide on each side, leaving three feet for a 
pathway. One of seventeen feet wide should 
have tables two feet six inches wide on each 
side, and a center-table six feet wide, leay- 
ing a.pathway of two feet six inches on each 
side: 
venient for the handling and caring of plants 
by amateurs. 

The sides should be four feet high 
for a ten-foot house, and may be six 
inches lower in one seventeen feet 
wide. Dressed cedar, or other hard- 
wood posts that will not decay 
quickly, should be set in the ground 
two feet, or deeper, and four feet 
apart, the parts standing out to be 
dressed four inches square on two 
sides. Common boards are then 
nailed lengthwise to the outside of 
the posts, and covered entirely with 
thick roofing-paper ; against this the 
outside siding of dressed matched 
boards is nailed. This makes a very 
substantial and durable wall. The 
plate should be one and a half to 
two inches thick and seven inches 
wide, nailed to the posts, the same 
pitch as the roof. 

The sash-bars should be of good, 
clear lumber—yellow pine is best 
—two inches deep, one and a quarter 
inches wide, and, for an eleven-foot 
house, six feet long; the lower edges 
should be beveled to three-quarter 
inch. The rebate for glass should 
be half an inch deep and a quarter- 
inch wide. The glass should be 
twelve by ten or fourteen, double 
thick, and of good quality. For a 
seventeen-foot house the sash-bars 
should be nine feet six inches long, 
with purlin three by one and a half 
inches running across the center, 
supported by light rods from center 
stage, six feet apart. 

Ventilation is effected partly through the 
door at one end, a movable sash opposite, 
and also with small sashes on the roof, every 
six feet, hung so as to open from the inside. 


These dimensions will be found con- | 
| reproduced from Gardening Illustrated, which 


The tables are made by nailing two by four | 


string-pieces to the posts of the wall, one foot 
below the plate, and other stronger ones on 
posts parallel with the walk. One-inch 
boards are then nailed on crosswise, a strip 


five inches wide on the back, far enough | 
inside the house that the drip from the edge 


of the plate does not fall into the bench, and | 


another nine inches wide against the front of 
the bench, giving a finish to the walk-side. 
Then, with an inch and a half auger, bore 
holes through the table at intervals sufficient 
to prevent accumulation of water. 
these holes with temporary wooden plugs, 
and give the whole inside bench a coat of 
good cement, such as is used for cisterns, 
three-quarters of an inch thick. Before this 


Close up | 


| For 


has become thoroughly hard, pull out the 
plugs, and the bench will last from ten to 
fifteen years. 

The means for heating vary considerably 
according to the size and position of green- 
houses, and will be treated in another article. 

JOHN THORPE. 


PLANT-STANDS FOR ROOMS. 

Wherever plants are used for room decora- 
tions, stands of some kind must be employed, 
and when well designed they do much toward 
showing off the plants effectively. 

Wire stands show the pots very plainly 
through their sides, and, unless a pan is set 
inside them, the water runs through on to 
the carpet. 

The accompanying illustration of a stand, 


seems to answer its requirements exceed- 


PLANT -STAND. 


ingly well, is deseribed as being made of | 


varnished Pine, harmonizing well with the 
furniture of the sitting-room and setting off 
the plants toadvantage. The sides are neatly 
molded, and made high enough to hide the 
pots in which the plants are grown; and 
these sides, as well as the bottoms, instead 
of being painted, are well coated with Japan 
varnish, which protects the wood and carpet 
quite as well as if a tray of lead or zine were 
When plants are nicely arranged 
on stands such as this, the latter are far 
more ornamental than those made of wire. 
In the arrangement, select a bold and etfect- 


set inside. 


ive plant for the center, as, for instanee, a | 


Dracewna, or an India-rubber plant, which 
always look well, surrounded by Ferns, small 
Palms, Begonias, and trailing or gracefully 
drooping plants, as Tradescantias, Panienm 
variegatum, Lysimachia, or Selaginellas. 
edging these stands, either Festuca 
glauca or Isolepis gracilis may be employed, 


and always look well; or a few succulents 
may be added for the sake of variety. It 


/must be remembered that nearly as much 


depends on the shape of the stands as on the 
plants used, and it is easier to satisfy one’s 
self when the stand is a pretty one, and 


| shows off the plants well, than when we have 


to hide its unsightliness as much as possible 


| by means of the graceful forms of plants. 


In filling stands like this one, all crowding 
must be avoided, and as much variety ob- 
tained as possible, always remembering to 
vary form as well as color. During the early 
months of the year they may be filled with 
spring flowers and bulbs,in pots, and, by 
the use of these, as they bloom in succes- 
sion, a pleasing variety may be maintained 
for several weeks, and, with the addition of a 
few distinct Palms or graceful Ferns, will 
make very effective arrangements. During 
summer such a stand might be used for an 
effective display of cut flowers, and 
thus be an ornament the year round, 


SOOT. 

The value of soot as a fertilizer for 
house plants, and outdoor plants of 
nearly all kinds as well, is seldom 
sufficiently appreciated. It induces 
vigorous growth, and imparts fresh- 
ness and healthy color to both flow- 
ers and foliage. On plants grown in 
pots it has a marvelous and almost 
immediate effect, driving, at the 
same time, all worms from them. 

At present it may be difficult to 
obtain soot in large quantities, but 
if there were any considerable de- 
mand for it the professional chimney 
sweeps would soon gather and offer 
it for sale as an article of mer- 
chandise. Large quantities are not 
required, however, and the annual 
sweepings of the house chimneys 
and stove-pipes furnish enough for a ~ 
good-sized window full of plants. 

For outdoor use its effect is 
heightened by mixing it with salt in 
proportion of one part of soot in 
bulk to ten parts of salt. Or it may 
be mixed with any fine compost. 
The plants should be copiously 
watered after each application, to 
wash the soot into the ground and 
prevent its being blown away by 
winds. 

For pot plants it is best used with water, 
a handful of soot, stirred well with three 
gallons of water, in a common watering-can. 
In watering plants with soot water it is 
advisable to use small quantities at the 
time, and more frequently, rather than to 
charge the soil with more carbon than the 
plants can readily assimilate. 

As this material may generally be procured 
without expense it is certainly worth while to 
utilize itin so beneficial a manner. 


A POT OF IVY, 


If you have room for but one flower-pot, 
take an Ivy and trail it around the window. 
No other plant can stand as much hard 
usage and gives so cheerful an appearance 


to aroom. All it insists on is cleanliness. 


Its leaves must, therefore, be washed at 


least once a week. 
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WHEAT GROWING. 


Of all the cereals, Wheat is the most valu- 
able, and decidedly the most interesting to 
the experimenter. He can cultivate it with 
more satisfactory results and with greater 
remuneration than any or all the rest. To 
manage it suecessfully in all its stages re- 
quires much intelligence and skill. 

The improvement that has been made upon 
it the past few years shows conelusively that 
half not yet known, not only about 
raising, but milling it. Much, in every way, 
is still to be learned before all its powers 
can be understood and developed. 


is 


, required to make it a success in both field 
and mill. This fact is clearly shown in the 
deterioration of the old standards. The 


heads and shorter stalks? This can be done 


by selection and ‘‘breeding up,” as the | 


| stockmen eall it. 


_ finest Wheats I have ever seen. 


I find as much difference in heads of | 


Wheat as the farmer does in ears of Corn. 
Why, then, does he not select and save in 
the same way? It will pay. 

There have been some very fine crosses— 
hybrids they are called —made lately. E. C. 
Pringle, of Vermont, produced the Defiance 
and his Hybrid No. 5, which are among the 
The former 


| produced on these grounds, this year, over 


| forty-two bushels, with but thirty pounds | 
The | 
latter, with but twenty pounds seed per | 


seed per acre, field culture at that. 


acre and a little cultivation, yielded nearly 
sixty bushels. 
In a subsequent number of the AMERICAN 


| GARDEN I shall take occasion to extend my 
Wheat has never received that attention | 


Diehl, for instance, Gennesse, Treadwell, | 


and others, are almost worthless. Their 
places are being taken by newer kinds and 
better. 

Many successful attempts have been made 
to improve Wheat by selection, as is seen in 
Hallet’s Pedigree, the Fultz, Clawson, ete. ; 
but few attempts have as yet been made to 
go beyond mere selection. Those few con- 
sist in crossing one variety upon another,— 


a much higher art—the results of which are 
The im- | 
provements by this means are as manifest | 
| earth worms, and have we not here an expla- | 


most wonderful and important. 


and valuable as those the stoeckman realizes 
in crossing and breeding fine animals. 

The operation of crossing Wheats is very 
simple; but to know what to do before and 
after crossing is quite another thing: that 
is, if the experimenter desires to make a 
better variety. 

Before, he must know the elements in his 
Wheat essential to good flour; he must 
know the characteristics of it essential to 
the culture of both products, as well as the 
probable results of combining them; he 
must know what kinds suit both farmer and 
miller best. 

After and after a crop has 
been produced, the experimenter begins a 
most careful selection. As in the animal 
kingdom, so in the vegetable —the offsprings 
are of all grades, sizes, and colors. The 


crossing, 


stock-breeder selects and saves his best, be | 


it pig, pup, or chick. So, with the offspring 
produced by crossing two kinds of Wheat, 
select and save the best. 

LT attribute the success attending the pros- 
perous culture of Wheat much more to 
the seed than to soil and climate, Perfect 
and genuine seed of any kind 1s absolutely 
necessary—it insures more than fifty per 
cent. of the farmer’s, gardener’s, and florist’s 
success. 

My method of growing Wheat and Corn 
begins with the seed and ends with the seed, 
The soil is not much more than a recep- 
tacle to hold it and the atmosphere a feeder. 
In this expression I do not wish to be under- 
stood as ignoring or undervaluing the ele- 
ments of the soil and air, but I wish to 
explode the idea most farmers entertain, 


remarks on Wheat growing, making them 
more practical. 
Pror. A. E. Buount, 


State Agricultural College, Colorado. | 


EARTH WORMS AND LIME, 


Isee the statement in circulation that ‘ Mr. 
J.J. H. Gregory carefully collected the cast- 
ings of earth worms daily for one season over 
a givenarea, and they measured nearly a quart 


to the square foot, or enough to raise the | 


surface of the land half an inch. He also, 
by experiment, shows that an acre of land 
may contain six tons of worms.” 

Now, all florists know that lime-water kills 


nation of at least one way in which liming 
land produces such a sudden access of fer- 
tility,—in some cases out of all proportion 
to anything we can account for, considering 
lime merely as a plant food? It is on land 
rich in organic matter that liming shows its 
best results. Now, this is also the very land 


| that is rich in earth worms, and it seems to 
| me nothing extraordinary that the killing of 
| six tons, or even a very much less quantity 


of these worms, to the acre, would result in 


| a wonderful augmentation of its fertility. We 
| are always glad when a mystery is explained 


viz.: that large, heavy, and tall foliage must | 


be made to produce the best grain. 
Why not exercise the mind a little, and 
make less straw and more grain—longer 


and a problem solved. 
Perhaps even the good done by gypsum, 


which so puzzles agricultural chemists, may | 


be due to similar insecticide properties. It 
might be worth while for some of our agricult- 
ural experiment stations to investigate the 


matter. 
Dr. T. H. Hoskins. 


MEN AND SOIL. 


“Separated from the soil,” said Mr James 
Parton, the historian, in a recent lecture, 
‘‘man never yet has succeeded in thriving. 
At best, without it, he is a potted plant, and 
some of the pots are miserably small. I have 
visited many factories in New England, and 
I find that wherever the operatives have a 


| good sized garden, with access to pasture for | 
| a cow, the people are healthy, contented, and 


saving. Whenever this is the case, the fac- 
tory population is able to live without actual 
starvation or extreme destitution in the event 
of the mills being closed for even-a very long 
period. Whenever they are separated from 
the soil, as in some of our large and crowded 


_ cities, there is squalor, demoralization, and 


despair.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Plants for Name.— L. MV. 0., Waterville, N. Y.— 
_ The plant is Asclepias linifolia, a pretty green- 
house plant, indigenous to Mexico. 

eee: L., Mount Vernon, N. Y.— The plant described 
is, Hranthis hyemalis, Winter Aconite, one of the 
earliest and most interesting spring flowers. It is 
entirely hardy and would make a fine edging for 
a bed of Christmas Roses, described on another 
page, blooming about the same time. 


Oleander.— Mrs. T. T. H., Alexandria, Minn.— 
Oleanders need but little pruning, except when 
they grow straggling or too large for the place 
| where they are wintered. If cutting back be- 
comes necessary, it should be done immediately 
after the period of blooming. They should be 
wintered in a cool place; a cellar, even if dark, 
will answer very well. 3 


Hotbed Sashes.—G. M. A., Denver, Ool.-The 
sashes ordinarily used for hotbeds and cold 
frames are three feet wide and six feet long. 
Professional gardeners do not use cloth instead of 
glass, as it forms but a very poor substitute, and 
| costs more in the end. Any kind of muslin dipped 
in linseed oil and dried will do for the purpose, if 
any one desires to try it, but we do not advise its 
use. 


Whitloff.— W. P., Ashville, N. O.—This new 
vegetable resembles the Chicory, and its root 
might probably be used for the same purpose, 
but the part used as a vegetable is the leaves of 
the heart, as a Cos Lettuce. They are eaten 
| boiled, or prepared as a salad, which latter is the 
| usual way. We have never eaten them though, 
| and cannot, therefore, speak from personal ex- 
| perience. 


Keeping Jerusalem Artichokes. — F. D., Litch- 
| field, Conn.—Tubers, for use during winter, 
| may be dug at any time before the ground 
freezes hard. They are not injured by frost, when 
covered with soil. They may be kept in a cellar, 
exactly like Potatoes. They dry out and shrivel 
easier though, and if the cellar in which they are 
stored is very dry, it is better to cover them with 
earth or sand. : 


Lilies.—A. I’. W., Gilbertsville, N. Y.—Where the 
ground is dry, it is always better to plant Lilies 
| in the fall, and mulch well during winter. Other- 
wise the bulbs should be preserved 1n moderately 
damp soil or sand in a cool cellar, and planted in 
the open ground as early in spring as the ground 
is fit towork. They should not be taken up again 
in the fall, as they improve by not being disturbed 
_ for a few years. 


Tuberoses.— Miss M. A S., Toccoa, Ga.— With 
good bulbs there can be no difficulty in obtaining 
flowers. Plant in spring after all danger of frost 
is over and the ground is thoroughly warm, in any 
good, mellow, garden soil, about four inches deep. 
Keep the ground around them loose and clean, 
and water during long continuing dry weather. 
The bulbs planted were probably either wintered 
in too low temperature or they had already 
bloomed the previous year 


Japanese Ivy.— EF. W. H., Fairfield, Conn.— 
This beautiful plant, Ampelopsis Vettchii, is the 
Japanese sister. of our Virginia Creeper. It is 
one of the most elegant and valuable hardy 
climbers in cultivation, taking a firm hold on 
wood or stone, covering a wall or trellis in ashort 
time. The plant is deciduous, and would, there- 
fore, not make an attractive climber for the house 
in winter. Yet by drying it off in the fall it would 
probably bear moderate forcing in winter. 


Tigridias and Anemones.— Mrs. G. W. B., 
Milwaukee, Wis.— Tigridias are tender bulbs, and 
should be taken up in the fall after the first frost, 
and not planted out in spring before the ground 
is warm. 

Anemones may be planted outdoors in the fall 
orearly spring; in the first case the ground should 
be well drained, and sufficiently mulched to keep 
| the frost out. They may also be grown in pots 
| or boxes in the house, giving them the same 
| treatment as Hyacinths. 
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Seilla.—E. M., Portland, Me.—‘‘The lovely 
blue little spring flower” is not Forget-me-not, 
“but a Scilla, probably 8. amcena. 
ing plant, indeed, blossoming with the earliest 
days of spring, and lasting longer than Hya- 
cinths. It is entirely hardy, and improves by 
being left undisturbed in the ground for several 
years. The bulbs may be planted, like Tulips or 
Crocus, at any time before the ground freezes 
solid. They thrive in any good garden soil, and, 
considering their easy culture and unique beauty, 


itis surprising that they are so rarely met with | 


in gardens of amateur florists. 


Hibiscus. — W. R. H. S., Forest, Ohio. —Chinese 
Hibiscus cannot be saved by the drying process. 
They should be taken up carefully in autumn, 


planted in as sipall pots or boxes as possible with- | 


out breaking the roots too much, watered 
thoroughly, and brought to a moderately warm 
room, when many of the flowers will open during 
the early part of winter. After flowering, less 
water should be given, half of the soft wood cut 
away, and the pots stored ina dry, warm cellar or 
room, watering them occasionally and never 
allowing them to become dust-dry. In spring 
prune back into suitable shape and plant in the 
open ground. 


Protecting Half-hardy Trees.— H. H., New 
York.—The best protection for a half-hardy tree 
or shrub is a dense evergreen belt on the west 
side of them. Tender trees suffer generally less 
from the low temperature of winter than from 
the changes during spring when the sun starts 
the sap into circulation, and cold nights folowing 
bright days cause it to freeze and burst the plant 
cells. Small trees and shrubs may be wrapped 
up with straw or matting, in which case the coy- 
ering should not be removed before danger of 
frost is over. Eucalyptus globulus, the Australian 
Fever Gum Tree is not hardy on Long Island, nor 
anywhere in the Northern States. The best time 
for pruning shrubsin general is immediately after 
flowering. 


OUR EXHIBITION TABLE. 


Niagara.—Through the kindness of Mr. J. 8. 
Woodward, Secretary of the Niagara Grape Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. Y., a good-sized basketful of 
beautiful bunches of Niagara Grapes was placed 
upon our table. They were of large size and fine 
appearance, and sweeter even than those we tasted 
in previous years. What surprised us most was, 
that they kept so long in perfect condition. Mr. 
W. says in this regard: They were fully ripe 
September 15th, but were only cut to-day, Novem- 
ber 3d, thus showing their great staying qualities. 


Prentiss. — Mr. T. 8S. Hubbard, Fredonia, N. Y., 
sends a most generous sample of this new white 
Grape. He says: “The results of the thorough 
test given it in the original vineyard, at Pultney, 
N. Y., and in my own vineyards, meet our highest 
anticipations. With its vigorous habit of growth, 
fine, delicate flavor, immense productiveness, 
handsome appearance, firm skin, and its excel- 
lent keeping and shipping qualities, I claim for it 
a combination possessed by no other Grape.” The 
bunches and berries were of good, medium size, 
and the pulp soft and of great sweetness, remind- 
ing one of the Rebecca in its good days. As a 
perfectly hardy, white, out-door Grape, it seems 
to offer considerable inducement to the vine- 
yardist. 

Po’keepsie Red.— A bunch of this new Seed- 
ling Grape was received from the owners and 
originators, Messrs. A. J. Caywood d& Son, Marl- 
boro, N. Y., accompanied by the following card: 
“We send you a taste of our new wine Grape, the 
Po’keepsie Red, which has not yet been dissemi- 
niaced. It has taken the first premium, as a table | 
Grape, wherever exhibited. It will hang with- | 
out dropping, until the ground freezes, and | 
always ripens before the 20th of August. We are 
compelled to send you small clusters, as the best | 
have been used up at the fairs. It has been called 
the perfect Grape, because nothing unpleasant 
can be detected in skin or flesh.” The variety is | 
a cross between the Delaware and Iona, and par- 
takes of some of the good qualities of both par- | 
ents. The bunch is very compact, about the | 
size of the Delaware, but of a deeper red color. 
The berry has no hard pulp, and is about as sweet 
and delicious as any Grape we ever tasted. 


It is a charm- | 
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“VALUABLE PREMIUMS 
Seeds, Plants, Books, Implements. 


For descriptive list of which see next page. 
To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Single Copies, 10 cents; Sample Copies, free. 
Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volumes I. [1]. and III. (present series) of the 
AMERICAN GARDEN have been carefully indexed, con- 
venientfor ready reference, and bound together 1n a 
handsome heavy paper cover. The amount of useful, 
practical horticultural information contained in this 
combined volume cannot be obtained in any other 
single book, making it a most valuable addition to 
any library. 

A Christmas Present. 

To any one interested in gardening, nothing can be 
more appropriate. Price $1.50. by mail, post-paid, or 
Free as a Premium 
for a club of three at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same as 

those subscribing singly. 


REAL WORTH! 


The Great National Journal of 
Rural Affairs, the 


Rural New-Yorker, 


With its celebrated FREE SEED DISTRIBUTIONS, 
and the 


American Carden, 


With its PREMIUMS, 
ALL ONE YEAR FOR $2.50!! 


THE Rurat NeEw-YORKER is conducted by 
Farmers, Gardeners, Stockmen, and Horticulturists. The 
best Writers and Artists in the world. 500 Illustrations 
from nature yearly. Fine paper—16 pages. It costs 
more in its make up than any other farm or garden weekly. 
the first to have established Experiment Grounds worked 
in the interests of subscribers — he first to have made free 
distributions of valuable new seeds and plants. It has 
thus disseminated many of the best farm and garden 
plants in cultivation. Send for free Specimen Copies, which 
will explain all. Thousands of testimonials from the best 
menin America. Alive, conscientious, alert, progressive, 
it has become the leading American rural paper by real 
worth, perseverance, and enterprise. Ask those who 
know. All are freely solicited to send for free Specimen 
Copies. IT Is ORIGINAL *ROM BEGINNING TO END. It | 
is for the North, South, East, West. | 


ITS PRESENT 


FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION, 


to be sent free to the subscribers of Both Papers is, in 
brief, as follows : 

THE GIANT WHEAT, the Black-bearded Centennial, 
for Spring or Fall sowing; 74 pounds to the bushel. 
The largest grain known. 

THE BLUSH POTATO, — A new intermediate, drought- 
resisting variety wnsurpassed in quality, in keeping 
qualities, and yield. 

SEEDS OF THE GREAT NIAGARA GRAPE,— The white 
grape for the million. A largeamountin presents will 
be offered for the best seedlings. A new era in seed- 
ling grape culture, in which we hope all AMERICAN 
GARDEN ruralists will enthusiastically unite. 

THE RURAL MIXED GARDEN TREASURES. A grand 
treat for the ladies.— Shrub, tree, annual, and peren- 
nial plants of the finest kinds and strains. Fifty dit- 
ferent varieties ! 

THE PERFECTION WATERMELON.— In 
equaled by any other. 
ductive, Delicious. 

Send for Free Specimens and carefully compare 
them with other farm papers before selecting for 
1883 — and judge for yourselves. 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
34 Park Row, New-York. 


real 


quality un- 
Shapely, Early, Heavy, Pro- 


TO GROW A GOOD CROP! TO SELL AT GOOD PRICES! 
This constitutes Profitable Farming! Our 
Crop and Market Report re worth ten times the 
subscription price to an i $1.50 a year! 
Sample copy free! Send for one. N 
A f _ FARMERS’ REVIEW CO., 
tention this paper, Publishers, Chicago. Ill, 


York. 
Maule & Co., Phila. G 
James C. Hutton, New Castle, Pa. 


Wickson, San Francisco. 
port, La, 
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TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional strength 


of its perfume are the peculiar fascina- 
tions of this luxurious article, which has 
acquired popularity unequaled by any 
Toilet Soap of home or foreign manu- 


facture. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


WILL MAKE YOUR HENS LAY. 
Packs Mailed for 50c. and $1.00; 6 Ib. boxes, 
$2.00; 25 Ib. kegs, $6.25, by ex. or freight. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New-York. J. C. Long, Jr., New- 
R. W. Robinson & tson, New-York. Benson, 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburg. 
Greensfelder Bros., 
John Anglum & Co., Denver, Col. Geo. G. 
F, A. Daughtry, Shreve- 


St. Louis. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO. Hartford, Ct., Proprietors. 


FRUIT RECORDER. 
Published and edited by aman having 86 YEARS prac- 
tical experience, and now having 200 acres under fruit, with 
evaporating buildings, green-houses, &c., &c., tight in the midst 
of the great fruit section of Western N. Y. Monthly, 20 pages, 
1.00 per year. Specimen free. Each No. apeaks for itself. 
Valuable preminm to every subscriber. GARAND and LIB- 
ERAL inducements to Club Agents. Address, 


A.M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y- 


PURDY’S 


NEW EDITION (1880) of the 


J 


It tells in plain, sim 
and market the above, 
the best plans for growing; 
seedlings; plans of drying-houses, grape-tre 
It is as full of practical matter as an egg 
*# meat. You wouldn’t exchange it for any $1.L0 
1.50 book on the same_ subject that you ever saw. 
writer has comp ed into this work his thirty 
years’ experi piges. Paper cover, 25c. ; 
C id. Postage stamps accepted. 
¥- Also his Catalogue on 


HAMMOND’S 
Solus Shot 


KiiLS POTATO BUGS 


and all other Insects. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Wholesale Agents, New-York. 
For Cireulars, ete. apply to 

B. HAMMOND & CO. 

Mit. Kisco, N. Y. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To Yearly Subscribers to the American Garden for 1883. 


Encouraged by the great success of our premiums sent out in previous years, and desirous to 
introduce the AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special and most liberal inducements 


for the coming year. 


All articles offered are of actual merit, and first class in every respect. 


now introduced for the first time. 
ing the subscriptions. 


All premiums offered by mail will be sent post-paid. 


Several of them are 


Application for premiums should be made at the time of send- 


Those not offered by mail will be sent 


by express or freight, the receiver in all cases to pay transportation charges. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER for 1883, old or new, is entitled to ONE PREMIUM, members of clubs, 
receiving clubbing Premiums excepted, and may take his or her choice of either of the following 


articles : 


SEEDS. 


ONE PACKAGE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING VARIETIES. 


American Triumph Oats. ? J 

Adamant Wheat. competing for the $210 

Green Mountain Wheat. S offered as premiums 
for the largest yiclds. (See advertisement. ) 


$1,000 CORNS. 

Rural Dent.—Produced at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty bushels per acre in 1882. 

Rural Thoroughbred Flint.—Ears measuring eigh- 
teen inches produced in 1882. (See advertisement. ) 

Bliss’s American Wonder Peas, the best and 
earlest Pea grown. 

American Racer Pea.— Very productive. Bestround 
Pea grown. 

Mayflower Tomato.—Very early ; fine. 

Wild Garden Seeds.—A mixture of about one hun- 
dred varieties of flower Seeds, enough to sow asquare 
rod of ground. 

Subscribers who prefer making their own selection 
of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hana- 
Book for the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay Street, 
New-York. Mailed for six cents.) ; 

Seeds to the amount of 25 cents for each subscrip- 


tion. 
PLANTS. 
ONE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING. 


Clematis Coccinea.—Scarlet Clematis. A root of 
this magnificent new climber. A beautiful colored 
plate and a description of which appears in our Sep- 
tember number. 

One Bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare; the best 
white variety. 

One Bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan; the best 
yellow variety. 

Three Bulbs of selected American Seedling Gladi- 
olus; all different colors. 

One Bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseiun, L. tenuifolium, or L. atrosanguineum gran- 
diflorum. 


One Bulb of Hyacinthus candicans. 
POR TWO SUBSCRIBERS, 
A Bulb of Lilium Harrisii—the Lily—the most 
exquisite novelty in this class, 


BOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for the AMERICAN GARDEN, and 
soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library 
Jree, under the following conditions : 

For each subscriber, he may select, from the special 
list contained in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Catalogue, books 
to the amount of 20 cents. Special list of books 
mailed free on application. 

The New American Dictionary.—(See Advt.) One 
thousand illustrations. A valuable Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia combined, Price, $1.00. Sent free as 
au premium tor four subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


PREMIUMS FOR LADIES. 


The Housekeeper’s Set.—Twenty Good Kitchen 
Utensils. Price, $1.00. Sent by mail, post-paid, tor 
three subscribers at $1.00 each; or, will be mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Ladies and Children’s Floral Sets of four pieces ; 
small size, just the thing to work with among your 
plants, Price, $1.50. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
three subscribers at $1.00 each; or mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 

Excelsior Hand-W eeder.—Price, 30 cents, Closely 
resembling the human hand (which is the best 
weeder made), Sent, post-paid, for two subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Elastic Plant Sprinkler, for watering house-plants. 
Price, $1.25. Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 

Ever-Ready Fountain-Pen.—A gold pen with hard 
rubber handle containing the ink. Writes twenty- 
four hows with one filling. Always ready for imme- 
diate use. The best fountain-pen we have ever seen. 
Price, $4.00. Mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 
twelve subscribers at $1.00 each; or on receipt 
of price, 

Gem Soldering-Casket.—Always handy to have 
about the house to mend leaks, ete. Price, $1.16. 
Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers at $1.00 each ; 
or on receipt of $1.16. 

Wilcox & Gibbs’? Sewing 
known to require any description, 
No, 2 Machine. Sent asa preminim for a club of one 
hundred subseribers at $1.00 each, 


Machine.—Too well 


With the privilege of 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE 
GARDEN AND FARM. 


N. B. Descriptive circulars of any of these mailed 
tree on application. 


Randolph’s Hand Seed Sower, for sowing all kinds 
ot small garden seeds with accuracy and dispatch. 
Easily operated by a lady or child. Price, $1.50. It 
will be mailed, postpaid, as a premium for 3 sub 
scribers at $1.00 each ; or will be mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


Comstock’s Seed Sower, and Cultivator Com 
bined, tor general garden purposes. (See advt.) 
Can be used either as a Sower or Cultivator. Price, 
$12.00. It will be sent as a premium fora club of 
24 subscribers at $1.00 each; or sent on receipt of 
price, receiver to pay transportation charges. 


New York Seed Drill. (See Advt.) Very simple, 
compact, and easy to handle. Price, $12.00. Sent as 
a premium for 28 subscribers at $1.00 each ; or on 
receipt of price, receiver to pay transportation ex 
penses in either case. 

Planet, Jr’s., Double Wheel Hoe, and Seed Sower 


Combined, or separate. (See advt.) lxcellent 
implements; always give satisfaction. Prices. 


Wheel Hoe alone, $10.00. Sent as a premium for 
25 subscribers at $1.00 each. Combined machine, 
$14.00. Sent as a premium for 36 subscribers at 
$1.00 each; or on receipt of price. Receiver pays 
transportation charges in either case. 


Philadelphia Broad-Cast Seed Sower. Hand 
machine, price $6.00. Power machine, $30,00, for 
sowing evenly Grass, Grain, Fertilizers, ete We will 
send the Hand machine tor a club of 12 subscribers 
at $100 each, or the power machine for 50 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or we will send on receipt of 
price. Receiver to pay transpertation charges. 


What will the weather be to-morrow? Pool’s 
Signal Service Barometer Will tell you. Price, 
$1.00. Mailed, postpaid, for 3 subscribers at $1.00 
each; or mailed on receipt of price. 


Isbell Mole Trap will exterminate your moles. 
Price, by mail, $2.50. Mailed, postpaid, for 8 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 


Perfection Lawn Sprinkler, for watering lawns. 
Price, $1.40, mailed, postpaid, for 5 subscribers at 
$1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 


Lawn Mowers. Excelsior, roller or side wheel, 14 
inch cut, the most useful size; an excellent machine. 
Price. $17.00, offered as a premium for a club of 36 
subscribers at$1.00 each; or sent on receipt of price. 
In either case receiver pays transportation charges. 


Lawn Mowers. The Daisy. 12-inch cut; the best 
size for ladies’ and children’s use. Price, $11.00. Sent 
as a premium for aclub of 30 subscribers at $1.00 
each, or on receipt of price. In either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow.—Very light dratt, durable, 
not easily bent nor broken, adjustable handles, ete. 
Prices from $7.50 to $18.00, according to pattern. 
Sent as premiums for clubs of fifteen to forty sib- 
scribers at $1.00 each, as follows: You can select 
such as you wish from their circular, multiply the 
price by two, and it will give you the number of sub- 


scribers ; thus a $10 plow would require a club of | 


twenty subscribers, ctc. 


Adamant Plow.— Hard metal, adjustable beams, light 
draft, slip shares. Prices trom $5 to $15, according 
to size and extras required. To ascertain the num- 
ber of subscribers necessary to secure any pattern, 
multiply the price by two; thus a$10 plow sent as 
premium requires a club of twenty subscribers at 
$1.00 each, ete. 

Sackett Pulverizing Plow.—Cuts and thoroughly 
pulverizes, 104s to 14 inches wide, Price, two-horse 
size, $80 ; three-horse, $85. Sent as a premium for 
one handred and sixty subscribers at $1.00 each, or 
on receipt of price. 


| Acme Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-crusher and 


Price, $60 for | 


Leveler. (See advertisement.) No. 6. Price, $25. 
Sent as a premium tor a club of sixty subscribers at 
$1.00 each. 

Cycle Ensilage Cutter. (See advertisement.) Price, 
$50. Sent as a premium fora club of one hundred 
subscribers at $1.00 each, or on receipt of price. 


Randolph’s Fertilizer Distributer, for depositing 


all kind of fertilizers used in hill crops, without its | 


coming in contact with the hands. Price, $5.00. 
Sent as a premium tor twelve subscribers at $1.00 
each, or sent on receipt of price, in either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Kemp’s Manure Spreader, Pulverizer, and Cart 
Combined. (See advertisement.) Spreads evenly 
all kind of manure broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
thetime required by hand. A most valuable labor- 
saving implement. Price, $110. Sent as a premiuin 
for a club of two hundred subscribers at $1.00 each, 
or on receipt of price. Receiver to pay transportation 
charges, 


EVERY READER 


of this paper can find something in our 
Premium List that he needs in his garden 
or house, and there is surely no easier and 
cheaper way to secure it than to subseribe 
for the AMERICAN GARDEN, and induce your 
friends to do likewise. We promise you 
full value received in every instance. 


ON TRIAL 


THREE MONTHS FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


To induce every one in whose hands this 
may come, to give the AMERICAN GARDEN a 
trial, we will send the paper 


THREE MONTHS FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


| No Premiums are given to Three Months’ 


Subscribers, but all who send seventy-five 
cents additional at the expiration of the 
three months, or sooner, become entitled to 
the remaining nine numbers and to One 
Premium, as if they had subscribed for the 
whole year at once. Try it! 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES, 


An elegant and artistically designed plate 
of a group of new Perpetual Carnations will 
be presented with the January number to 
all yearly subscribers to the AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN for 1883. 

Several other plates, now in preparation, 
will be presented to our subscribers during 
the coming year. The value of these alone 
is more than a year’s subscription price. 


CLUBBING PREMIUMS. 


Subseribers clubbing together to secure 
Club Premiums are NOT ENTITLED to single 
premiums for each member of the club. 
But in elubs of five or more, at clubbing 
rates, without Club Premiums, each member 
receives a premium, the same as single sub- 
seribers. 


A FLOWER GARDEN FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

A FLOWER GARDEN FoR $1.00, and THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN FOR 1883, telling you 
how to care for it. Our Wild Garden Seed 
Premium will give you a square rod of 
flowers for the whole summer, and our 
paper a square meal of horticultural infor- 
mation every issue. What can be squarer ? 


“GOOD ENOUGH WITHOUT 
PREMIUMS,” 


said a friend the other day. Yes, we know 
it; but our past experience shows that our 
subscribers appreciate the premiums we offer, 
and we want our new friends to reap the 
same benefits. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Some one will get the $210 prizes for the 
largest yield of Pringle’s Cereals, offered 
among our premiums. No one can get them 
without trying. Who will try? Why not 
you? 


THIS IS THE LAST 


number of the AMERICAN GARDEN for 1882. 
Subseribers who have not already renewed 
for 18838, should do so at once, to insure re- 
ceiving the January number promptly. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
RENEW 


1882.] 


/f you have a Garden, you need | 


1S. ae ARDEN 
KBUSS Bish 


FIELG AND 


HANDBOOK” 


~forine- 


FARM & GARD 


= GARDENIREQUSITES 


FLOWER SEED PLANis 


ESTABLISHED 1945, 


150 Pages. Over_300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Flowers. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

It tells What to plant, How to plant it, and is full 
of information of great value to all interested in gar- 
dening. Ready Jan. Ist. Price list (not illustrated) 


free. 
BLISS’S 
Illustrated Potato Catalogue. 


(Ready Feb. Ist.) 48 pages. Ilustrations of all the 
principal new and old sorts, a list of 500 varieties. It 
tells how to plant, cook, and store the crop, and is full 
ot valuable information for every potato grower. 


BLISS’S 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


$1.25 worth of the choicest Seeds for only 50 cents !! 


Y Turnip, 3 weeks earlier than any other var 


BLISS’ POPULAR COLLECTIONS, 2e-Seisae3:0mn 


the world over as the 
best in the market. In order to introduce them into every garden, we 
now offer our Popular Collections. Q7-12 Packets of the 
choicest vegetables grown, amounting at Catalogue 
prices to #1.25, for only Fifty Cents, as follows: Bliss’ 
American Wonder Peas, the best, earliest, dwarfest Pea grown; 
requires no bushing. Mayflower Tomato, very early, fine 
quality. Genuine Bermuda Onion, true sced of this celebrated 
variety. Salamander Lettuce, tine heads, stands drought and 
heat better than any otber sort. Californ Mammoth Radish, 
very large, excellent flavor, good for’ winter or spring. Arlington 
Cucumber, brings the highest price of any variety in the New 
York Market. Cuban Queen Watermelon, has been grown 
weighing 75 lbs. Bliss’ Improved Long Orange Carrot, 
selected by us for 15 years, and now the best Carrot grown. 
Bliss’ Improved Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, best late 
sort. Egyptian Beet, none better. Extra early Munich 
ty.. Jumbo Pump- 
kin, specimens have beengrown weighing over 200 Iba. 

N. B.—Most of the above sorts were first introduced by us. 
to us to get the genuine. 

0715 Packets of choice Flower Seeds, amounting at 
Catalogue prices to %1.25 for 50 cents, as follows: Asters, 
Javan Pinks, Everlastings, Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, &¢ 

BOTH the Flower and Vegetable Seed Collections maile 
cents. For $1.00 we will adda package of our Wild Garden 
Seeds, containing 100 different varieties of flower seeds mixed, 
sufficient to sow half a square rod of ground. 

Postage Stamps taken. Send any denomination except 3 
cent stamps if convenient, otherwise, send threes, Owing to the 
very liberal discount already made on these collections, we can make 
no substitution for the varieties named. 

Order at once and have them on hand when you want to plant. 


Send 


Bliss’ Nustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and Garden, 
(300 illustrations and colored plate of beautiful flowers), price, 6 cents, 
telling you how to grow all the above, sent free to every one 
purchasing one or more collections, who asks for it at the time of 
ordering. Remit by Money Order, Draft, Express Order, or Registered 
Letter; small amounts may be sent in postage stamps. Address, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Seed & Horticultural Warehouse, 
84 Barclay Street, New York. 


illustrated Novelty Sheet. 


(Ready Feb. 1st), Contains illustrations and deserip- 
tions of all the newest varieties of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, etc. Mailed free on application. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


The American Racer Pea. 
Now offered for the first time. Last season we sent 1t 
out in trial packets only to subscribers to THE AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN. The reports we have heard trom all 
sections of the country, speak in the highest terms of 
it, as being very early, exceedingly productive (one 
party reports 58 pods all well filled on one vine), sur- 
passing the Extra Earlies in every respect 

PRICES: 1-4 Pint Package, 20 cts.; Pint, 
65 cts.; Quart, $1.25, by mail, post-paid. 


BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


$210 IN PREMIUMS! 
Offered for the Largest Yields and Heads of 
PRINCLE’S NEW CEREALS. 


We offer these cereals, with the privilege of competing for 
above premiums, among the premiums to subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN for 1883. 


PRINGLE’S AMERICAN TRIUMPH OATS. 


This variety, now offered for the first time, is a cross between 
the Excelsior and the Waterloo Oats, combining, in a remark- 
able degree, the excellent qualities of both. To present a 
clearer idea of the character of its growth than words could 
give, we had a photograph taken from a sheaf chosen at ran- 
dom in the field. The man holding the sheat was 5 feet 10 
inches high, so that, by comparison, the proportionate sizes are 
readily seen in the annexed illustration. : 

The average height, as the grain stands in the field, is six 
feet, yet the straw is so strong and firm that it holds up well, 
without lodging, the tall, luxuriant heads filled with plump, 
heavy grains. The quality and productiveness of the grain are 
unexcelled, yielding from 50 to 100 bushels per acre, according to 
the condition and state of fertility of the land. 

The crop from which our seed was obtained has, while stand- 
ing on the field, been examined by many experienced Oat- 
growers, all of which declared that they never saw anything to 
equal the ‘‘Ametican Triumph Oats” in health and vigor of 
straw nor in yield and weight of grain. 

25c. per packet of 1 ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S ADAMANT WHEAT. 


In this variety we have one of the hardiest and most flinty 
varieties in cultivation, very productive, hardy, and vigorous. 
Itis a beardless white chaff variety, with long, narrow heads 
closely set with medium sized amber-colored Kernels which pro- 
duce flour of very superior quality. Straw yellowish white, 
very stiff and erect, averaging about 4 feetin height. For cul- 
tivation in the North-west, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast, 
where hard wheatis the favored sort, we are confident that this 
will be particularly desirable. Price, 25 cents per packet of 1 
ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN WHEAT. 


This is another beardless variety of great promise. It has been grown for the past two years by one of 
the most experienced wheat cultivators in Northern Vermont, in close proximity to the Green Mountains, 
who pronounces it the best he has ever grown. The straw averages about 4 feet, light yellow, very strony, 
and free from rust Heads average 4 to 5 inches in length, somewhat tapering, kernels white, large, and 
plump, very hardy and productive, and well worthy the attention of every wheat grower. Price 26 cents per 


packet of 1 ounce, 5 packets, $1.00. 
$210 IN PREMIUMS. 


Every one can compete. No restrictions, except the seed must be bought of us. 
In order to induce farmers and others interested in the cultivation of grain to give these varieties a 
thorough and universal trial, we offer $210 in premiums to those who produced the largest quantity of seed 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

The best variety for forcing, and the best for early 
sowing in the garden 

Cirewlar giving full Geseription mailed to applicants, 

CAUTION.—AS there is an inferior Pea in the 
market called the “American Wonder,’’? be sure and 
get the genuine ** Bliss’ American Wonder.”? 

One-half pint package, 25 cts.; Pint, 45 cts.; 
Quart, 8 cts.; by mail, post-paid. 

By express, at purchasers’ expense: Pint, 35 cts.; 
Quart, 60 cts.; Half Peck, $2.50; Peck, $4.00. Price 
for larger quantity on application 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


Free by mai on receipt of price. 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 


Col A 20 Vars. Choice Annuals $1.00 | from one packet of the seed, and for the twenty best and heaviest heads of both the varieties of Wheat and Oats 
= B. 20 ‘“ Choice Biennials and Peren- purchased of us. Those. ordering will please state, with their order, that they desire to compete for the 
ial Soe Me Se ee Ee 1.00 | Premiums 
we F. 20 * Choice Bouquet Annuals - 1.00 Descriptive circular i artic 1g iled free ‘ icati 
“ G 20 Woe ErOMELANGine BaAsketsorasoaelv00 scrip circulars, with full particulars, mailed free on application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York, 


20a 


Plants and Bulbs. 


“No.7. = ==> 
$1000 CORNS!! 
THE RURAL DENT and 


No. 2. 15 Basket or Vase Plants in variety. 
3. HD Geraniums, 10 different sorts. THE RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT. 
4, Tuberoses, all flowering bulbs. " ‘ - a oe artina it ari = ei “e. offered for > lareest vi 3 of 29 a 
a a On ee Se colors, all blooming bulbs. Cocos to the value of nearly ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS were offered for the largest yields of these cwo 
3. 3 Roses, Geraniums, 2 F as, 2 Carna- aa ae x 2 ‘ 
f tions, all difterent Seer uctae, CEyrine ia persian DENT produced at the rate of OVER 150 BUSHELS PER ACRE the past season Ears 12 inches 
a adioli ¢ 4 ses. STN : A : P 
i CS DEAPaotott es Bidivencntnorts THE RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT, equally productive, is extremely early, ripening under favorable 
10. 10 Téa Roses, 10 different sorts . He conditions in 100 days. Has produced ears measuring 16 to 18 inches in length. 
11. 3 Moss Roses, in 3 ariGtiad re _ Both varieties have had most extensive trials in all sections of our country, proving everywhere of the 
12. 2 Camellia Japanicas and 2 Azaleas highest value. 'The RURAL DENT is especially recommended for Southern cultivation on account of its im. 
13. 8 Double Geramums, 8 different sorts mense yie.d, and also for its peculiar adaptedness for ensilage purposes. The RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT 
14h. 6 Varierated Geranium’s. 6 different sorts will, no doubt, fill a similar place in the Northern States, as it can be grown as far north as any variety yet 
15. 5 Carnations and 5 Roses, in pea : produced, and yielding larger crops than other northern kinds under like conditions. ; 
16.1 erp ysescrin TA As fran y- e We have secured from the Rural New-Yorker their stock of these two superior Corns, which are now for 
ee 2 pplenad Sane: ye ere sorts. the first time offered for sale 
c Gladioli, 6 choice named varieties. Tey een P ‘ 2 i 
is, 8 Fuchsias, Siditteront/sorts: eties Price of Each, 25 cents per packet; 60 cents per pint, $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 
19. 8 Coleus and 5 Achyranthus, in variety. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


[DecemMBER, 


HE AMERICAN. 


The Great ‘Agricultural dc 


1842 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING PAPER 
OF ITS KIND. 


1883 


IN srroniat JN] BW: ENTIRE, 
EDITORIAL ENGRAVINGS, 
FORCE. ARTISTS. 
Full of NEW LIFE! More Vigorous than Ever ! 


Our corps of writers includes all the leading authorities on Agriculture, Horticulture 
Floriculturc, Stock Raising, &c., and many leading popular 
writers have been engaged for 1883. 


Rev. E. P. ROE, the widely known author and successful grower of SMALL FRUITS, Will be a 


“PWartH ROCHESTER,” ‘THE DOCTOR,” 
“TIMOTHY BUNKER, Esq.” H. E, AL- 
VORD, SAMUEL PARSONS, and CoL. 
F. D. CURTIS will add largely to its 
interest and usefulness everywhere. 

One interesting feature of the AGRI- 


CULTURIST—so popular during the past, wil the coming year be continued with increased 


interest—namely, The Household. : 

We have always paid special atten- 
tion to the Boys and Girls, and 1883 
willfar exceed previous years in this 
respect. 

Our exposure of HumBues and SwIn- 
DLERS hassaved our readers hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. This feature 
will be continued and extended. 

“Your ‘Humbug’ columnsare worth 
thousands of dollars to farming com- 
munities. H.T.SLercHEer,Lawrence,Ind.” 


Prest. JOIIN DASCOM,LL.D., Wis. University. 
Prof. G. C. CALDWELL, Agr.Dep. Cornell Univ. 
Sir J. B. LAWLES, Rothamsted, England. 
Prest. A. LIAUTARD, N. Y. Vet. College. 

Prof. W. J. BEAL, Michigan Agri. College. 

Prof. C. E. BESSEY, Iowa State Agri. College. 
Prof. C. V. RILEY, U.S. Entomologist. 

Prest, A. S. WELSH, LL.D., Iowa Agri. College. 


GERMAN AGRICULTURIST! 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 per Annum, English or German; 4 copies, $5.003 
Send 3 cent stamp for SPECIMEN COPY. 


VERY SUBSCRIBE 


post-free, 


leading artists a 
ENIIN Oo 
gy ) Se r) 


(Gamtelll 
AMONG OUR REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS WILL BE] 


Se SSS 


GIRLS CH 


Another prominent feature will be 
URAL ARCHITECTURE, HOUSE 
PLANS AND SPECIF{UATIONS, to 
which special attention will be devoted 
« _ fiiiithe coming year. 


Prof. GEORGE THURBER, Botanist, N. J. 
PETER HENDERSON, Gardener, N. J. 

Prof. C. C. GEORGESON, Texas Agri. College. 
Prof. N. 8S. TOWNSHEND, Ohio University. 
Prest. C. L. INGERSOLL, Colorado Agri. Coil. 
Prof. J. M. McBRYDE, Tennessee University. 
Prof. GEORGE HUSSMANN, California. 

And 100 other prominent Investigators and Writers, 


the only purely German Agri- 
cultural Journel in the U. S. 


receives a perfect plate copy of Dupre’s last 
great painting, «IN THE MEADOW.” 
Pronounced by CuuRcH and other 


S a beautiful picture as well as a great educator. 
Elegant Premium List Mailed Free. , 


RANCE JUDD CO.751Broadway,N.Y. 


A ,« The great and expensive improvements which the publishers of the 
< a7? SS \ 7‘AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are now making are marvelous; 200,00 
: copies of the Oct.(1882) number were published.”—W. ¥. Com Adv. 


RADICAL CHANGES 


IF YOU DON’T 
SEND 
50 CENTS 


YOU WIL MISS ITs 


ome and F'arn, 


For one year. The best Agricultural Paper published. | 


Samples free. Liberal terms to agents. Send for 
our New Premium List. Address, 


HOME AND FARM, care B. F. Avery & Sons, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


THE BEST om MAGAZINE 


For Two Dollars. 
Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly. 


Sold by all Newsdealers and_Postmasters. 
Send 20c for a specimen copy to W. JENNINGS 
DEMOREST, Publisher, 17 E. 14th St.. New- 
York. 

(=F The New Volume (19) commences with 
Wovember. Send FIFTY CENTS for three 
months; it will satisfy you that you can 
subscribe Two Dollars for a year and get ten 
times its value. 


A\/ © tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
| p YS Garaples free. 
J. M. MITTEN & Co. Cleveland, 0. 


| SCIENTIST 


| 
| 


The Gardener’s Monthly | 


AND HORTICULTURIST. 


Edited by THOMAS MEEHAN, State Botanist 
of Pennsylwania. 


Indispensable to the NOVICE, the AMATEUR, or 
alike. Send 18 cents in stamps for 
sample copy. Subscriptions $2.10 per year. Try it for 
six months at $1.05, or three months for 53 cents. 
Two NEW SUBSCRIBERS at $3.20 per year, or one old 
and one new $3.20. Five Subscribers, $7.00. 
Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 

814 Chestnut St. Phila. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


A BOOK ot Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington, Embroidery, directions for 
making numerous kinds of Crochet aud Knitted Work, 
patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, ete. Tells howto make South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
ete. Price 36 cts. 4 

A Book of 100 Cross-Stitch Patterus for Worsted 
Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, 
Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 Alph- 
abets, ete. Price, 25cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL 
OFFER—A11 for 18 3c. stamps. 

J. F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


1831 THE CULTIVATOR 1883 


Gountry GOentleman 


THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIKS. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is the LEADING JOURNAL 
of American Agriculture. In amount and practical 
value of contents, in extent and ability of correspon- 
dence, in quality of paper and style of publication, it 
occupies the FIRST RANK. It is believed to have 
no superior in either of the three chief divisions of 


Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture & Fruit-Growing, 
Live Stock and Dairying. 
while it also includes all minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouse and grapery, Veterinary Re- 
plies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Read- 
ing, Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News 
ot the Week. Its MARKET REPORTS are unusually 
complete, and much attention is paid to the Prospects 
of the Crops, as throwing light upon one of the most 
important of all questions— When to Buy and When 
to Sell. It is liberally illustrated, and is intended to 
supply, in a continually increasing degree, and in the 
best sense of the term, a 


LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The Volume of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN for 1882 
was GREATLY ENLARGED by increasing its size 
from 16 to 20 pages weekly, but the terms still continue 
as follow, when paid strictly in advance: ONE Copy, 
one year, $2.50: FouR Copies, $10, and an addi- 
tional copy for the year free to the sender of the Club ; 
TEN CopPirs, $20, and an additional copy for the 
year free to the sender of the Club. 

(= All NEw Subscribers for 1883, paying in ad- 
vance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
receipt of remittance to January 1st, 1883, WITHOUT 
CHARGE, 

(" SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE BEST 


X-MAS PRESENT 


YOU CAN POSSIBLY GIVE 


; YOUR 
Wife, Mother or Sweetheart 
PTA TEAL Ie MLA CS EY 


IS A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


OPULAR 


MONTHLY 


WHICH Is THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD, CONTAINING 128 Pages, over 100 
Illustrations, AND A SPLENDID Colored 
Lithograph WITH EVERY NUMBER. : 


The Best Artists 
ILLUSTRATE its ARTICLES, 


WHICH ARE BY THE 
Most Popular Authors. 


IT CONTAINS CONTINUED AND SHORT 
STORIES, NARRATIVES AND MISCELLANY ALL. 
OF THE BEST, AND HIGHLY INTERESTING. 


SOLD $3 


SEND YOUR MONEY 


In a Registered Letter or Post Office Order, with 
your full name and address, to the Publisher, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 58, 55 & 57 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


by all dealers, price 25c. a copy, 
or mailed free of cost one year 
to any address on receipt of 
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{= THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 2] 


PETERSON’S 
MAGAZINE 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Great Offers for 1883! 


LARGE INCREASE OF PACES. 


c=A Supplement will be gives in every number 
for 1883, containing a full size pattern for a 
lady’s or child’s dress. Ever 
receive, during the year, twelve of these pat-— 
ierus, worth more, alone, than the subscription 
price. .£) 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the BEST AND CHEAPEST of 
the ladies’ books. It gives more for the money, and 
combines greater merits, than any other. But in 1883 
it will be greatly impr oved; though already it has the 


Best Steel Engravings, 
Best Colored Fashions, 
Best Dress Patterns, 
Best Original Stories, 
Best Work-Table Patterns, 
Best Music, etc., etc. 


Its immense circulation and long established reputa- 
tion enable its proprietor to distance all competition. 
A new picature has recently been introduced in a 
series 0 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARFICLES, 


The stories, novelettes, etc., in ‘‘ Peterson’ are 
admitted to be the best published. All the most 
popular female writers contribute toit. Thesuperb 


Colored Steel Fashion Plates 


In “ Peterson” are ahead of all others. These plates are 
engraved on steel, TWICE THE USUALSIZE. Also, House- 
hold, and other receipts ; articles on Art, Embroidery, 
Flower Cultur e—everything interesting to ladies. 


TERMS (Always in Advance), 
(Unparalleled Offers to Clubs._&] 


GREAT CHOICE IN PREMIUMS! 


With THE UNPARALLELED STEEL 


2 Copies for $3.50 | ENGRAVING, “Christ before Pilate” 


Se ae for 


4.50) GRAPH or ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, 
getting up the Club. 

With an extra copy of the MAGAZINE 
, for 1883, as a premium to the person 
getting up the Club. 
: With both an extra copy of the MAc- 
5 Copies for $8.00 | azine for 1883, and the large steel 
7% & 40,50) engraving, or EITHER of the AL BUMS, 
to the person getting up the Club. 


For Larger Clubs, Still Greater Inducements. 
Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Copies for $6.50. 
6“ 9,00 


Specimens sent gratis, if et for, to get up clubs 
: wit 


"We continue to 
NEWYorK actassolicitorsfor 
patents, cavenes) 
trade-marks, copyrights tc., for 
the United States, and to healt pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

Thislarge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paper is published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year, 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


subscriber will | 


$2.00 A YEAR. | 


, (24X27 inches), or a handsome PHOTO- | 


VOLUME LVI. 


REFERENCE to the contributors announced below will show that nearly 

all of the most distinguished and popular authors of this country, and 
many of those of Great Britain, have been engaged as contributors to 
the Companion for the year 1883. The Announcement will be found in many re- 
spects, we think, an extraordinary one; but it includes only a part of the features of 
the volume for the coming year. 


illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Serial Story of Boy Life in America, by , J. T. Trowbridge. 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in Great Britain, b William BIBCES 
A Serial Story of New recat reek by arriet Beecher Stowe. 
A Serial Str varoe for Girls, b - Harriet ee Teen Spofford. 
Old New England Peddlers’ Tales, b eile King. 
Tales of the Old Dutch Fermers of New York, by PSNeu M. Prince- 


illustrated Travel and Adventure. 


NO DIaN 


A Serial Story of Adventure, by A & EE Cc. A. Stephens. 
Life in an Irish Fishing Village, by . 5 : : Julian Hawthorne. 
Tales of Old Ships and Sailors, by Capt. F. Luce. 
After the Mindanao Pirates in a Dutch Gun. Boat, by Lieut. P. Grinnell. 


The Pee Tiger. A narrative of Adventure by the Bass -confeap aie: of the London Tele- 


Phil Robinson. 
Ballons Heroes. Thrilling stories of Yailroad men. ” Among others will be “The Fireman’s 


Ree >?” “His Life or Thele, iY po pee the Water Boy: and ‘‘Express Messenger Riley,”’ 
by : 3 - 5 A 7 Walter A, Moore. 


In The Household: 


Parlor Experiments in Science. Simple and curious, by 
Prof. W. C. Richards. 
Advice and suggestions, by 
George B. Bartlett. 
Concerning Floors, Doors, and Windows. Giving the latest ideas as to the deco- 
ration of these important features of a home, by Janet EH. Runtz-Rees. 
Inexpensive Art Furniture. A series of papers showing that a home may be fur- 
nished in the best taste without large agai) eine details as to cost, etc., by the 
Curator of the Liverpool Art Museum. . Charles Dyall. 


The Help Series. 


The Profits of Literary Labor, Py A : ames 
Photography as a Profession, by 

Salesmen and Saleswomen in City Stores. ‘Their wages 
A Medical Education. 


Girls Who Earn a Living ste Art. 


Entertainments for Charitable Purposes. 


James Parton. 
- N.Sarony. 
‘and ‘opportunities, by 
harles Vance Elliott. 
So of European Study, by 
Dr. William A. Hammond. 
By the Principal of the Woman’s Art School, Cooper 
Union. F - Susan N, Carter. 
How to Start. Papers telling “how to istart in different kinds of business and in trades, with 
practical details, so that a boy reading these papers may act on them safely. 


How to Choose a College, 


The Editorials of the Companion will give clear and impartial views of current events 
at home and abroad. 

The Children’s Page sustains its reputation for charming pictures, poems and stories 
adapted to the little ones. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies free. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and sends 


us $1.75, we will send the Companion free to January Ist, 1883, 
and a full years subscription from that date. 


Address, YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


ONLY for a lady’s handsome knife, with good 
steel blade and beautiful tortoise shell handle. Exact size 


Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. 4| Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
of illustration. The handle containsa fine spring. It may 


1 2 C ™ be used _3 an ornament to the watch chain. Is a neat gift 


from a young man toa a lady, Ladies are charmed with it, it isso small, useful, and ornamental. Send 4 3c. stamps for this 
eereacrie ponents and large illustrated catalogue of over 2.000 Christmas gifts and useful articles, 
Box 2 Address BOWMAN BEOS., 46 Beekman Street, New York. 


rey rapt papia bea re 


0 CHOICE EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, 


150 Beautiful Embroidery, Patuerns and Needleswork De- 
signs only 15 cents. Designs for Borders, Corners, Centers &c., for 
Tidies, Rugs, Mats, T'able Covers, Lambrequins &c, Also Birds, F ‘low- 
ers, Animals "ke. for Cross-stitch and allother Embroidery, on Canvi USS, 
Burlap, Felt, Silk &c. with diagrams showing howto make all the stitch- 
es for Embroidery and Laee-work. These designs are new and _beauti- 
ful; every lady should have them, We send theentire lot for 15¢_Cat- i 
alogue of 1000 witout articles free. PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay St. INGRYs 


fe (RPE SSR RRR 


Biggest Bargaing 
Q ever known. 


$ 
oo BARGAIN. 
NI 
Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, Dean? 
laid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvere frog, 
in violin box. Book of Instruction, with 558 pieces music, 
by express for $8.50. Satisfaction aranteed, or money re- 
funded. A better outfit cannot be Durchased Ce ries for $10. 
Send stamp for large Catalogue. ATES & CO., 
lmportera and Manufacturers, 100s Buabury ‘ste Boston. Masa. 


eG9eo0g ©©e600000050 
Visti 
largest and best story paper, | Misnths 
WORK BOX, containing 100 Best Needles; 2 Steel DEN 
kins; 3 long Darners, 2 short pand 2 2 extra fine Darners; » Wool, 
1 Safety Pin; 1 Gold-Plated Che emise Stud; 1 Elegant Silver- 
Plated Thimble; 1 Beautiful Gold-Plated Lace Pin, and 1} pair 
taken. This great offer is made to introduce our paperin new 
homes. We guarantee the premiums alone cannot be bought 
money refunded. Order now, and secure a Big Bargain. 
Address The Social Visitor, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES WE.GIVE vise 

on trial, and a Beautiful COLDEN 
2 Yarn, 1 Worsted, Y Motto, 2 Carpet and 3 Button ‘Needles: 
Elegant Lake George Diamond Earrings, for 50 cts. Stamps 
at any store for less than $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
22204800202 40000000 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. [DEcEMBER, 


53d YEAR. es LA Sa : a THE UNITED STATES 


ODEY j S MUTUAL 


ACCIDENT 
LA DY’S Gq 


ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1883, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
WILL CONTAIN 


INCORPORATED OCT. 11, 1877. 
A COMPLETE NOVEL IN EVERY ISSUE, 


Office No. 409 Broadway, 
NEW-YORK. 
Besides its usual rich array of Fashion, Art, and Literary 
Matter. 


$5,000 INSURANCE 
Only $2 per Year. 


AND 
Subscriptions will be received at this Office in Clubs 


$25 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
with this paper. 


SECURED 

At an ANNUAL COST of ABOUT 
$10.00, which is one-third the rate of 
stock companies. 

_ $10,000 Insurance at correspond- 
| ing rates. 

i More than 10,000 business men 
in this city and vicinity have policies 
in this company. 

eae than 1,500 claims have been 
paid. 

All valid claims paid at sight. 

The Association has an assured in- 
come exceeding $150,000 per an- 
num for the payment of losses. It 
has no claim upon its books unpaid, 
\j and has no debts. 

Write for circular and application 
1 blank. 

Only two minutes required to insure. 

No extra charge for European Per- 
mit. 


UNITED STATES MUTUAL 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN and GODEY’s LADY'S BOOK 
for one Year, at $2.50. 


Look! Premiums to Clu) Raisers: 


OINH) Copy Oneryeam: -2-.02-5-))-. -2--2 25222 aeeee $2 00 
TWO copies and 1 engraving to club raiser.. 3 70 
THREE copies and engravingstoclubraiser 5 25 


ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
FOUR copies and 3 engravings to club raiser 6 60 


For a Club of FIVE, with a remittance of_._-- 10 50 No. 409 Broadway, 
we will give one free copy of the Lady’s | sh Riera il Mo UGHT NEW-YORK. 
Book for one year, and BG of the engray- f = = ; CHAS. B. PEET, 
ings the club raiser may select. | OF ROGERS, PEET & CO.,) 
For a Club of TEN, with a remittance of-.-_... 18 50 : Nor NSURED : ‘ President. 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book for se : —— JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
one year, 10 engravings, and a handsome = e; 
portfolio. 


rear, 15 engravings, a a handsome @ NE j 
earns 5 engravings, and a handsom C D V i 


For aclub of TWENTY, with remittance of.. 33 50 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book for I 
one year, the entire 2@ engravings, and a 4 
handsome portfolio. AGENTS 

| 


On application the Publishers will furnish a list of Does eae Now in 
the Twenty Engravings, from which you may make WANTED | 
your own selection. | IN | use in 
Specimen copy of Lady’s Book sent free to elab Complete Unoccupied 
raisers only. Territory. | nearly 
Address all communications, \ 
7 - : Work every 
PUBLISHERS GODEY’'S LADY’s BOOK, 
Philadelphia, Pa. where Agricul- 
a tural 
ee other 
Agi County 
YZ 
Harrows in the 
; United 
Fail. 
States. 


The “ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, 
Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give 
immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground and thor- 
oughly pulverizing the soil are performed at one and the same time. The entire absence of Spikes 
or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. Itis especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay. where 
other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over 
the entire surface of the ground. 


Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the 
most valuable recent improvement in farm Machinery, while 

All agree that ‘(The judicious use of an implement like the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod” 
“Crusher and Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the Soil, before planting, ” 
“will increase the yield from Five to Ten Dollars per Acre.” 


FAIR PLAY. 
If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior tool on you by 
assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by ordering one ON TRIAL. We 


will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t 
ask for money or Note until after you have tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testimonials from 44 Different States and Territories. 


INAS Et Sz |) 13 @ We Ee eee 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


I 
I 
I 


The Orchestrion Harmonette. 


onthe most wonderful Musical instrument 
1 e world. combines both music and mu- ‘ Z 
sician. Novel in construction ; elegant in design Harrisburg, Penn. AND 22 College Place, New-York. 


and decoration; powerfuland melodious in effect ; 


more notes and more powerful than $9 Organ- PLEASE NAME THIS PAPER. 

sean It plays any tune,—dance, popular, or —= ed = ==> z ara 3 % = ahi, 
sacred,—and @ little child can operate it. : , Send two 3-cent stamps to C. = 
It contains many patented improvements, and is Childs’ Illustrated Book of CAR D NER, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for anew 


the most perfect musical instrument in the mar- Ls IL EB : set elegant Chromo Cards and Cata- 
ket. > Price of Music, only 4 cents per foot. logue of Latest Designs for Fall and Winter. 

Music can be sent by mail in Boh GEE AS LD Describes over 200 varieties, tells now high they grow, Low priced and reliable. Cireu- 
ube most beautiful and fe eptable present that when they bloom, and where they are from. It gives lars free. 

can be made to any one. It will furnish music full directions for culture and is beautifully illustrated. CUMMINGS & CO. 38 Dey St. N. Y. 
for any occasion, and any one can play it. The best work on Lilies in the country, and should be = 


Price, $8. Special price to those wishing in the hands of all who cultivate that most beautiful | | = J. H. ADRIAANS. 


to act as our Agents 6. Sent by express tlower. Sent, post-paid,for only 15 cents in postage : 4 rg 
on receipt of Mee ents, MASSACHUSETTS stamps. Address 3 (xo years’ experience in U. S. Patent Office.) 
ORGAN CO., 67 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 931 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


PROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn., send free | 
Catalogue of best Raspberries. Blackberries, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, THE MA? CHESTER Strawberry. Best 
Currants, and 4 of all, Prolific as Crescent, 
bright color, good quality, and firm. Thirty acres of Plants, 


WITH 1,000,000 YOUNG ONES 


HAL 


Finch, Primo, Jersey Onsen Bidwell, and other best sorts. 
AW HO WANTS BIG BERRIES 


our BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE showing MANCHESTER IN 
FULL FRUITING, Berries Ripe and Half Ripe, 


AND LOTS OF THEM eps 7celne | 


EACH TREES A SPECIALTY. APPLE, 
Plum, Small Fruits, ete. Price hst free. Mention 
this paper. R.S. JOHNSTON, procbleys Del. 
OFFERS FOR THE | 


E a P. R oO Spring of 1883 one of 


the largestand finest stocks of small Fruit Plants and 
Grape Vines ever grown in this country. The leading | 


novelties a specialty. The superb book, “Success 

with Small Fruits,” is offered at reduce vd rates as a 

Holiday Gift. C atalozues free. Address, f 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. | 


INTER FLOWERS. 12 CHOICE ROSES 
for winter blooming, by mail, postpaid, for 
Premium with every order. Order at once. 

Wm. B. REED 
Chambersbur g, Pa. 


$1.00. 
Mention this paper 
Chambersburg Nurseries, 


AUUST RD AN 


NEW GRAPES & OLD. 


SOVBVLSOWR 


123 


7A SPECIALTY. % 
ma. 


J.G.BuRROw. FISHKILLNY. © 


Extra fine 1 and 2-year Standard and 
Dwarf Kieffer Pear trees (from originator’s 
fs stock), Head-quaiters at the North for 
4 Texas Red Hybrid Blackberry, and Ivanhoe 
Apple. Strawberries, Raspberries, Peach 
| Trees, etc., at lowestrates. Address, 


R. H. HAINES, Moorestown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES, GCRAPE-VINES, 
Tree Seediings and Evergreens. 
Heavy stock. Low prices. Catalogues free. 
JENKINS NURSERY, 
Winona, Columbiana Co. Ohio. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Mailed Free to All. 


Strictly First-Class 
Small Fruit Plants. 


V.H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


@Q@ueens, L. I., N. Y. 


The 


‘ACSGRAPEL 


New 


y . Warranted true, Cheap b 


THE BERMUDA 
EASTER LILY. 


We invite the attention of all lovers of choice flowers 
to this new and unequaled Lily, an exceedingly valu- 
able novelty. No collection is complete without it. 


The Best in the World for Forcing, 
FOR WINTER FLOWERS, 


For the Conservatory, Greenhouse, or 
Parlor. 


The most valuable, as it blooms quicker, is more 
fragrant, never fails to bloom, and produces from tivree 
to four times as many flowers as any of the older 
sorts. Commonly bearing from 10 to 15 flowers, and 
many specimens 30 to 70, and one plant has borne 


145 Flowers on a Single Stem. 


Can be bloomed three times in one year, 


FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED US FOR THIS LILY, BY THE 
New-York Horticultural Society, May, 1882. 
The New York Times, speaking of this exhibit 


(which it styles a rich floral display), says: ‘‘ Their 
pure white, fragrant, and systematically formed flow- 
ers were as beautiful as anything nature has ever 
produced.” For other notices of the press, full de- 
scription, etc., see our circular, mailed free to all. 
After forcing in the greenhouse or parlor, it can be 
planted in the open ground, where it will bloom again. 
It is perfectly hardy. Our bulbs are grown in Ber. 
muda, the native home of the Lily. Owing to the 
large wholesale demand, our stock of common-sized 
bulbs this season has been exhausted, but we have a 
limited supply of extra large bulbs, which we offer at 
41 each —$9 per doz. Alsoafew extra large mammoth 
bulbs at $2 each, suitable for exhibition purposes. 

These prices are for dry bulbs, delivered free to any 
Post Office in the United States. 

We have a fine stock of these Lilies started in large 
pots, well rooted and ready for immediate forcing, and 
as from present appearances our stock of dry bulbs 
will soon be exhausted, we have concluded to make 
this liberal offer. We will fill all orders for these 
started bulbs without extra charge, when so desired, 
Parties ordering to pay express charges, as potted 
plants cannot go by mail. 

Address, 


F.R. PIERSON & CO. 


Growers and Introducers, 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Pocklington, Duchess, Lady =i el ete | 
gennes, Moore’s Early, Brighton, Jefferson, ete. 


Prices reduced. Also other Small Fruits and all older varie- 


ties Grapes. LARGEST STOCK IN AMERIOA. 


y mail. Lowrates todealers. Iiustrated Catalogue free. T.S.HUBBARD, Fredonia, ,N. y. 


GRAPES 


a All Leading 


Head-quarters for the MONTCLAIR RASPBERRY, 


miums awarded on Exhibits of Grap 


First-Class Stock. 


BERRIES. 


20 Pre- 


Varieties. 


the best variety for every one to plant. 
es this season. Send for Price List. 


E. & Js Cc. a 2 ona N. J. 


WHITE | 


Dalso PRENTISS. POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON, EARLY VICTOR, 


BACCHUS, VERGENNES, JEFFERSON, 


TYLER, CUTHBERT, GREG 


other Pent Trees; CHERR 
UINCE; CURRANTS, G 
le ROSES, Bulbs, ete. 


Py PL 


UN 
GOSEBE 


Illustrated Catalogue z and 


at low rates. 
Price-List Free. RELIABLE 


BRIGHTON, W ORDEN ete 
Wachusetts Thornless, SNYD JER, I ell 
Eu NLS HESTER, ete.; Kiet iiyt d_ anc 

Vaterloo and W: ager PEAC i; C TEAMED ION 

Becht EE Beat he Trees, Shru so Climbing 


tiastt SEEDS pitas" 


ete. 


AN DERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, (7. stablished 1855) Tinion snsinmss Ne Y- 


TREES. 
the unrivalled 


CRAPE: 


Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. 


WATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. GEO. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 

D:D) Headquarters for 
SeeVIN ES, 

FAY’S PROLIFIC. 


Thoroughbred LAND mets / 
S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


Splendid and Wonderful Variety of 


PALN LEAVES, 


Pampas, Sea Oats, Eulatia, and many 
other beautiful, large, and dura- 
ble Grasses, all natural 
dried and bleached. 
30U- 


Tastefully arranged in shape of large 


quets,—the most elegant 


DECORATION 
for large rooms, buildings, and churches. 
A SPLENDID NOVELTY. 
Each, $1, $2, $3, and $5, according to size and 
finish 
ARNOLD PUETZ, Florist, 
% Jacksonville, FLORIDA. 


1883. 


PO MONA NURSERY !— 5,000 
‘Kieffer’s Hybrid Pears in orchard, 
5,000 in Nursery, propagated exclu- 
sively from healthy standards, no 
buds or scions cut from dwarts. 
Strawberries, Naspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Grapes, and Currants of all the 
approved varieties. Fruit, shade, and 
ornamental trees, vines and plants. 
Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 
Ww M. PARRY, Parry PR. ©., N. J. 
i n 
Beautiful Box of Fize Sta- 
. 
tionery, Jewelry, and Other 
@ Useful Articles. iaroauce sour 
a introduce our 
Charming Family Magazine, The Fireside at Home, into 
thousands of homes where it is not already taken, we make the 
following unprecedented offer: Upon receipt of Only Twenty- 
five Cents in postage stamps, we will send The Vireside at 
Gome for Three Months, aid to_every subscriber we will 
send, Free and post-paid, an elegant Box ‘of Fine Station- 
ery, Jewelry, ete., the contents of which are as follows: 
| Twelve Sheets of best quality Tinted Note Paper; Twelve Su- 
perior Envelopes to match; One Elegant Carnelian Finger Ring, 
With gold-plated top and name-plate; One Elegant Ladies’ Jet 
Brooch, very haudsome and stylis h; One Fine Silver-Plated 
Thimble, of good quality ; Buckner's Musical Chart, by the aid 
of which any one can learn to play the piano or organ in a few 
hours; Twenty-six Embroidery and Needle Work Designs, all 
new, With directions. and a large collection of Valuable Cooking 
and other Receipts, All the above, ina neat and handsome box, 
will be sent Free to all who send twenty-five cents tor a three 
months’ trial subscription to Tue FrresipE aT Home. All these 
goodsare warranted genuine and first-class in every respect. We 
offe r no cheap or trashy art Tue Frresipe at Home is a 
large and handsome magazine, containing 36 large pages, 108 col- 
umns, including cover, profusely illustrated, and filled with 
splendid serial ands short stories by the best authors, poems, use- 
ful knswledge, sketches of travel and adventure, reading for the 
| young, farm, garden and household recipes, wit and hum wT, etC.y 
etc. A complete and elegant family m gazine in every respect, 
| and one of the most valuable and interesting published. Will 
| you not send 25 cents and get it three months, together w ith our 
peautiful Box of Fine Stationery, Jewelry, and all the other use- 
ful articles named above? Remember, ail these useful goods are 
given free—you merely pay for the magazine. This great offer is 
made simply to introduce the magazineinto new homes. Take 
| advantage of it 20w—at once. We guarantee every one three 
times the value of money sent! If you are not more than satis- 
fied, we will cheerfully refund the amount. As to our reliability, 
we refer to ¢ publisher in New York, likewise to the Commer- 
cial Agencies, as we are an old-established house, well-known and 
reliable. Five subscriptions to the magazine, with five boxes or 
the premiums, for $1.00, Thus, by getting four of your friends 
e send with you, you will secur your own free, Address, 
‘, M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place,NewY ork. 


A GIFT TO YOU. 
38c. Ss 35ce. 38c. 38. B&e. 
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months of The 
Ho.ae Decorator, 
we Will give this 
locket and chain, ff) 
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represented 
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} gold, it willnevs ation, aud every= 
ho er lose its ap- » thing pertain- 
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fii) Which is so 7 and mental 
ny like that of # welfare. A 

| the bestyllf \large 16 
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$25 


he 
SZ, 


$2 


8 
We also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 


COMSTOCK’S SEEDER, HAND CULTIVATOR, 


Weeder, Strawberry Vine Cutter, Shovel and Mole Plows, 


COMBINED OR SEPARATE. 


The Best in the World. 
erence to all others. 
Sold at wholesale and retail by many of the leading 
Implement dealers throughout the U. S. and war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Made by COMSTOCK 
SROTHERS, East Hartford, Conn., for twelve 
years, without needed alteration or improvement. 
Send for circulars. 


Jsed by gardeners in pref- 


——= 


is Ss 
es 


NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 


(MATTHEWS’ PATENT.) 


Buy the best andonly perfect Drill. Send for Circular, 


HIGGANUM MFG CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Conn. U.S.A. 


Sawing Made Easy. 


f The New Improved 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 
SAVY 


Isthe cheapest and best. 
A boy sixteen years ol¢ 
can saw logs /ast and easy, 
= Sent on eet trial eeng 
ostal for Illustrated Catalogue _contalning testimon- 
als and full, particulars. AGENTS WANTED. 
Monarch Lightning Saw Co., 163 Randolph St., Chicago- 


FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES S60 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam, 
All sizes equally low, 


Jones he pays the freight- 

for free book, address 
JOMES OF BINGHAMTON, / 

Binchamton, N. Y.~ 


. 
Scarifier ! 
Increases Crops ! 
Saves Labor— Over 
comes Drouth. The 
best and cheapest Cul- 


tivating Implement in 
the world! 


dress F. L. PERRY, Canadaigua, N. Y., for Circulars, ccn= 
taining Testimonials, from Me. to Cal., Canada to Texas, 


If you propose buying a Wind- 
mill, get full information of the 
Champion Vaneless Self-Regu- 
lating Windmill. If you want 
the Agency for the best Windmill, 
investigate the merits of the 
Champion—every Mili fully war- 
ranted, and always gives satisfac- 
tion. Twenty years’ experience 
in the manufacture of Pumps and 
Windmills. Send for Catalogue. 


POWELL & DOUGLASS, 
Waukegan, IIl. 


~LJAY FORKS, 


[ DECEMBER, 


The greatest inven- 
tion since the intro- 
duction of the Rea- 
per and Mower. 


First introiuced in 1878, and over 2.0.0 now in use by the best farm 
crs in every State, and everywhere telling ite ownstory of the economy 
of labor and the better use of manure, Handles all kind of manure— 


found on the farm, from the coarsest to the finest. including lime, ashes,“ 


muck, marl, &c.,in any condition, wet or dry ; placing any amount-desired per acre, from twenty bushels upwards, broadcast or in drills, in one-tenth the time 


ivcan be done by hand. 


Covers every squareinch of ground with finely pulverized manure, jnsuring rapi 


growth rnd large uniform crops; every particle of 


manure is at once utilized for plant food. Its quality of work cannot be approached by hand labor at ten times the cost. 


any farmers write: 


“Tt saves its cost every year.” Another writes, when ordering some slight repairs : 


“We have just finished cutting over 200 tons 
ing.?? 


actual weight of hay, 50 tons of which we give the Spreader credit for, in consequence of evenly spreading the manure used in top dressing. 


The fields where the Spreader is used can be distincuished from others by the quality 
vould sooner part with their mower or reaper than with the Spreader, so indispensiblo 
Yor Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, send to 


wed ‘3 a common cart, 


of crops, Farmers having become familiar with the Spreader claim they 
hasit become. Itis a staunch and reliable implement, and can be readily 


KEMP & BURPEE MEG, ©0., Syracuse, N. Y- 


~ RUHLMANN’S 


WHEEL HOE. 


/s the Best, Simplest, and Most Perfect Weeder in use. 


fal WF. Sullivan Eng. NY. 


It will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. 
Embraces all points requisite to make a capital tool. 
The Handles can beraised to suit. Knife blades set to 
any pitch, and from 7 to 16 inches in width, and when 
in working order is firm and strong, with nothing to 
become loose or shaky. This implement has not only 
given entire satisfaction, but is pronounced unequaled 
by all who have given it afair trial. For the interest 
ot all we can safely say that no one will ever regret 
having given ita thorough trial. For Onions, Carrots, 
Beets, and all Garden Crops, it uas no equal. It hasin 
a short time become the leading Tool in this and other 
countries. To show our confidence in this excellent 
tool, we will refund price paid if satisfaction is not 
given with its work — purchaser paying freight to and 
from. Leading Gardeners and Seed Growers all use it, 
and would notdo withoutit. For sale by the following: 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York City. 


Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.; Crosman Bros., Rochester, 
N. Y.; J.C. Vaughn, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Simmers, Toronto, Ont. ; Chase Bros., Rochester, N. Y.; D. Landreth 


& Sons, R. Buist, Philadelphia, and many others. 
50. 


HALE 


For destroying ground moles in lawns, parks, gardens, and cemeteries. C 
in existence, and having been thoroughly tested for years, is GUARANTEED to be superior to all others. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free to any address. 


all Seedsmen and Agricultural Implement Dealers. 


LA 


\ bing. 


Circulars free. W®5 refer to editor of this paper. 


This is the only “‘ perfect” mole trap 
Sold by 


_ H.W. HALES, Ridgewood, N. J. 
== THE BEST 


\\ Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
} Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
\\ Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
in a moment. 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


AGENTS WANTED 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Address 


So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 


Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele- 


ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


illustrations. 


ae SS 


That every one who plants seeds or cultivates 
the soilshall be interested in our description ot the 
Planet, Jr., Farm and Garden Implements § § 
and chapter on the proper cultivation of crops. 
Send us your address and ten neighbors’ most in- 
a— terestedin farming and gardening, and we will for- = MN 
warditfree. Contains thirty-two pagesandforty “GS 


———— 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. 127 and 129 Catharine St. Philadelphia. 


GRAPPLING HAY FORKS, 
Railway Hay Conveyors. Best 
combination known. Handles everything, from 
Chaff to Corn-Stalks, and does it well. Thousands 
in use. Hundreds of Agents. More wanted. Cir- 
culars sent. G. B. WEEKS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MATTHEWS’, 


DRILL 

The Standard of America. 
Admitted by leading Seeds- 
men and sas at Gardeners 
everywhere to be the most —~ : 
perfect and reliable Drill in aaa 
use, Send for circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


——— 


YCLE”’ 


Ensilage and Feed Cutter, 
$50 to $175. 
Only one pair gear-wheels; easy to adjust; runs smoothly; 
cuts rapidly and with safety. Smaller Cutters, $10 to $25. 
HORSE POWERS, $5) to $50. One and two-horse- 
ROLLERS-=Field, Lawn & Road, at low prices. 
Illustrated Price List. Many Agricultural Implements, 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO,, 55 Beekman St, New York. 
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ADIES SOLID GOLD WATCHES. 


imi) ny 


I} 
HA 


“if 


_ eee ee 
A PERFECT GEM 


"Res 7 


be al | 


An Elevant Present For Your Lady Friends. 


Almost every young gentleman prides himself upon carrying 2 watch of somo kind, and gentlemen can, with per: 
fect propriety, carry a silver watch, an imitation gold, or a nickel watch, provided it is a good time-keeper. Although 
jadies have the same pride about carrying a watch, and take thesame pleasure in doing so that Gentlemen do, still 
the great majority of Ladies do notcarry watches, There are two reasons for their not doing so. First it is not con- 
idered quite the proper thing for a lady tocarry any but @ Gold Watch, and second Gold Watches have heretofore 
been so high in price that the majority of young ladies could not afford to own one. Realizing this condition of things, 
we have after much tima Spent in Experimenting, and at great Expense perfected 


A Ladies’ Beautiful Watch, With Solid Gold Hunting Cases, 


which we sre enabled to sellat the extremely of low price of Fifteem Dollars, making it the cheapest 
Gold Watch im the World, and thus placing it within tho reach of almost every young lady in the land. 
And young Gentlemen who have desired to make their favorite sister, or sweet-heart a present of a Watch, (and by 
the way, a nice Watch is one of the prettiest and one of the most desirable~presents that can be given,) and who 
have been prevented by tho high price of Watches from doing 80, can now purchase fora present, am Elegant 
Gold Watch without feeling improverished a whole year afterward by so doing. We make the case of our New 
Ladies’ Watch of Solid Gold, with beveled edges after the newest patterns, and they are Elegantly Engraved, 
pad ira very truth they are “Things of Perfect Beauty.’? They have fine Nickel Movement, aud are fully guaranteed 
or time. 

Every watch is put up in a beautiful Silk-Lined Rosewood or Morocco Case. We send them ‘o any part of the 
country, by Registered mail, on receipt of Fifteen Dollars. 

We send a Double Extra Fine Gold Plated oper or Long Chain_with the Watch, on receipt 
of $8.00 additional. Send money by Registered mail, P.O. Money Order, or Draft on New York. 


World Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


The above Watch sent free to any Person who will send us an order for 3O 
New American Dictionarys. Send $1.00 for Sample Copy and try ét. 


CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


The New American Dictionary Price onl 


1 00 Contains (,000 Engravings and {00 pages 
° ¢ more than any other book of the kind ever pub= 
lished. This useful and elegant volume is a Library and Encyclopedia of gen= 


ff eral knowledge, as well as the best Dictionaryin the world. Superbly bound in 
Hcloth and gilt. No pocket affair, but alarge volume. It contains every use- 
{ful word in the English language, with its true meaning, derivation,spolling 

and pronunciation, and a vast amount of absolutely necessary information 

upon Science, Mythology, Biography, American History, insolvent land and in- 

terest laws, etc., being a perfect Library of Reference. Webster's 

Dictionary costa Peace Oi aes ous costs only $1.00. 

ead what e Pre ayss 
i “Wo have examined the New ap reriGanen lcd Gaver and find it {o @ very 
En . UN valuable book. Housz & Home. ‘‘ Wo have nover seen its equal, either in prica 
ta finish, or contents.’” THE ADVOCATE. ‘®Worth ten times the money.’? TRI- 
BUNE AND FARMER. ‘A perfect dictionary and library of reference.’? LESLIE 
ILLUSTRATED NEWS. We have frequent occasion to use the New American 
Dictionary in our office and regard it well worth the price. CHRISTIAN UNION. 
With the New American Dictionary inthe library for reference, many other 
much more expensive works can be dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun- 
try, history, business, law, etc. isinexcusablein any man. | SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN. ‘A valuable addition to any library.’? N. Y.SuNn. ‘‘ There is more real 
worth than in most books at ten times the cost. Ne ¥. WORLD. Note the price, 
$1, postpaid; 2 copies for $1.75. afats nerign'will geeup 
TS! 1 7 
Extraordinary Offer. . Git Pte arsi.can 
2 wo willsend FREE as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch 
Fora Club of {5 we will send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 
Fora Club of 30 we send free, a Lady’s Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 
Fora Club of 50 we wilisend free, Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting case Watch. 
Senda Dollar at once fora samplecopy. Youcan easily securo one of these 
Watchesina ony or two or during your leisure time evenings. 
As to ourreliability, we can refer to then Users of this paper, the com- 

- mercial agencies or any express Co., in this city. Address 


OLUBRING OO, 12% Nassau Street New York, 


WORLD MANUF A 


A GREAT OFFER. 


1.00 FRENCH 
msbene for 


 Kwenty-five cents. 

This is the Cheapest and 
Best Microscope ever 
constructed for the examin- 
ation of Bank Notes, Lace, 
Silk and Linen, reading im- 
perfect and faded writing or 
4 small printing. All kinds of 
| Small animals,insects &c. are 
magnified many times larger 
than their usual size. This 
Microscope is made 
j Of the clearest crystal with 
@ transparent tube, so the 
light is admited without any 
obstruction. No Micro= 
scope for ten 


times the cost 
willexcel in its utili- 
ty or perfectness. 
The former retail 
price has alwaysbeen 
$1.00 but we have 
made arrangements 
to supply the subscri- 


an One 
and make chance with 


Just what everybody 
wants, 
6 amounts should be sent by Post Office 


Money Ordor or Registered Letter, 


For farger amounts send Bills, 
Larg 


Send Postage Stamps in good order for amounts less th 


bers of this paper at D 

BS Conde sachs | Pee 

nts e n DY =] 

mail oon for $4.00 Ss 

Z = We know that every n 

S== a family will want one a) 

or more and if you wish to take advantage of this offer he ge 
please do so at once as the offer will be withdrawn Nov. a3 
ist 1882. Postage stampstaken. World Manufac= Tre 
turing Co, 122 Nassau Street, New Yorks! AA 


PHOTOGRAPH QUTFIT 


This Scientific production cannot fail to interest, amuse and instrucy 
avery person who seesit, With it any one by following the directions, 


Can Make Their Own Photographs. 

Itcontuins all of the needed Chemicals for working; Printing Frame, 
Silver, Toning and Fixing baths, Albumen Paper, Mounting Cards, &c., &c. 
Everybody wants one. Itis something new, and notonly does it furnish 
amusement but by its use the operator becomes familiar with many inter- 
esting chemical experiments. Packed securely in @ neat case with full 
directions which are so simple that any Boy or Girlcan, witha littiestudy 
and patience make a good photograph, Price by mail, Fifty CentSe Post- 
age stamps taken. 


World Manuf’ Co., |! 22 Nassau Street, New York.« 


The Horse Shoe Diamond Ring, 


Orthe Emblem of Good Luckand the Cuard agalinstevil 
Raa E WEBS ke Sa ee Who has not heard of the mystia 
: 4 Virtues ofthe Horse Shoe! or 
m@ who does notknow the wonderful 
powers of the Number Seven 
# The ring represented by the cut- 
me is acombination of the two mys- 
& teries; the number Seven in Dia- 
monds forming the nailsin a Gold- 
en Horse Shoe. The two talisman- 
HW ic incarnations of virtue do not 
# counteract, but assist each other 
fm in their effect. The horse shoe has 
been worn has an ornament by 
generations who have long since 
ma passed away, but never before has 
& jeweler or artist hit upon sucha 
happy design. Beautyistha 
end of artand beauty can be at- 
A tained with any material asa 
Bit ial Vina ig fae grour dwork but it is only attained 
in perfection when stamped on earth’s rarest products, such as time can- 
not assail, nor over abundance depreciate in value. Such materials, wa 
have made use of and our success is gratifying in the extreme. Ladies and 
Gentlemen alike may wear them. ich and poor may take equal pleasure 
in their possession, for their price brings thom within the reach of 
all and their beauty commends themto the wealthiest. Before Christmas 
thousands of these rings will be glittering through the land delighting the 
eye and gratifying the correct taste of the refined, and many another 
Christmas the same rings will be glittering on other fingers, perhaps in 
other far off lands, when all this generation is no more, Send for one or 
more and you will find you have made the best investmentof your lifetime. 
Do not take the Horse Shoe from the Door, says the popular song, and ‘‘Do 
not take the Horse Shoe from the finger,’? will be the song of all the pos- 
sessors of this ring, and s0 it should be, for when a@ man or woman dons @ 
ring. Until death do us part’? should be tho feeling. The rings are of 
heavy rolled gold and are set with Seven Parisian diamonds 
The complimentary season 1s approaching, and we offer these rings in tho 
spirit of the time and ata price much lower than ordinary commercial cal- 
culation would allow. We are wise enough to know however, that this ring 
will be good seed sown, and we hope and expect to reap a rich harvest in 
the connection it will bring us. Price by mail $1.50. 


World Manufae’g Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
ne Oa ARO ST 


LADIES’ COMBINATION KNIFE. 


A Small Pocket Knife is a necessity with every Lady, and especially 80, ty 
one that combines the Knife, button Hook, and Glove Buttoner. The knif@ 
which we now offer is made of the best material and well made in every 
way—it has an elegant Inlaid Pearl Handle with Silvered Tips, two 
blades of the finest steel, and a glove buttoner and a button hook, and fora 
Ladies’ Knife itisthe best in the market. It will prove avery acceptable 
present to anyone, particularly to your young lady friends, Try it and see, 
Price by mail only Fifty Cents, Two for Ninety Cents, Five for Two Dollars, 


World Manufacturing Co, 122 Nasaau Street New Yorks 
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NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge; an Encyclopedia in 15 volumes. 
A VALUABLE PREMIUM. 


The demand from TRIBUNE readers for sets of the Library of Universal Knowledge has been unexpectedl i i i 

ys den t Ere 5 S Library Sa ge has xpectedly large. In spite of the withdrawal of th i 
1882, floods of letters and inquiries continue to be received in regard to this valuable Encyclopedia. The high character al great value of ee Pe re anes ane 
become known, and the popular desire to possess a set of the books, upon the liberal terms upon which they have been offered, is greater than ever. In response to the 
demand, THE TRIBUNE has resolved to continue the Encyclopedia premium, and upon exactly the same terms as before. iy : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


embraces Chambers’s Encyclopedia complete, omitting only some of the cuts, and it contains extensive additions b. 3 i i c i 
an NC} e, oil s( 8, € | contains e3 s Q ions by an able corps of American editors, tre 
LF OOO Eadions fovics: Eh ORO ney ‘ mer foanizing the patie work, adding toit over 25-per cent. of the latest, ehesheet land most SAILADIG SoRHLeE Eira 
making 15 andsome Octavo Volumes 0 DV =-2 inches in size, averaging nearly 900 pages to the volum ‘inted i ree str: "¢ r 
paper, and neatly and substantiaily bound in cloth. : ie : pes ©, Dried in Targe Be (On) eCCriStEOne ean onas 
We can offer this valuable work in convection with THE TRIBUNE as follows: 
Q »A RY 1 TINIVERS CN TLEDGE ate j 5 tay r 22 j y $ . ° 
For $15 va THE LIBRA OF UNE KNOWLEDGE, complete in 15 octavo volumes, substantially bound in cloth, as above described, aud the WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
For $20 { “THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, as above described, and the SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 year scribe 
es F E 2 se a BERING SCI 9 & on 4 4 5 years to one subscriber. 
For $19 ; THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, as above described, and ten copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE one year. mere 
For $29 (, THE Lipraky OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, as above described, and twenty copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE one year. 
Ne eau ere une work, poung an bse EutSaies gilt top, for 30 cents a volume additional to the prices above named. ; 
This Encyclopedia is complete, and we can send the entire fifteen volumes nmmediately on receipt of orders. It will be sent by mail or express ¢ s iber’ 
expense. ae DOstace, if sent by mail, will be 21 cents per volume. In packages, by express, they can be had much cheaper. ee giummebihiie) pe 
We will send a specimen volume, postage paid, to any address for one dollar. If the person ordering the specimen shall afterward sul ibe for e 
we will deduct 75 cents from the amount of the advertised terms. : 7 B ; ppidieiecinarnys ST Os 
The fitteen volumes actually contain over 12 per cent. more maiter than Appleton’s Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars a set ! 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT. 
AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


THE TRIBUNE will send, at the expense of the subscriber for freight, or deliver in New-York City free, Webster’s new revised a 5 ‘26 F A 
Dictionary, or Worcester’s great Unabridged Quarto Dictionary, being the latest and best editions of both works, to any one romitaneae Meanie ooo 

$12, for the Dictionary and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE for 5 years; or > 2 

$17, for the Dictionary and THE SEMI-WEFKLY TRIBUNE for 5 years ; 

$19, for the Dictionary and THE DAILY TRIBUNE 1 year. 

Either Dictionary can be sent by mail to any part of the United States for one dollar. For short distances, the express charge would be cheaper. 


Address, “THE TRIBUNE,” New-York. 


FRESH, FAITHFUL, AND FEARLESS. 


THE BEST PAPER IN THE WORLD 


ITIS SAFE to sa 
Lor $1 a Year. that nothing can take the 
place of the NEW YORK 


Five years ago, Italian bees 
were introduced into the Royal 
Gardens, London, England, and 
from that date the fruit crops, 
especially peaches, have yielded 
25 per cent. more fruit, and of 
j abetter quality than ever before. 
In the thorough intermingling of 
WEEKLY WITNESS in the pollen of the Male and Female 
the F il Teohaseth flowers is where the secret lies. 

e Hamluly. t has the FRUIT-GROWERS and GARDENERS 
Latest News of the day, ITALIAN WorKER should prone fron this fact, tor it 
qt 5 % EE, is now settled that Italian Bees 
reliable Reports of the | never injure fruit. A few hives of Italians in town 
Markets, Daily Report of | or country will furnish a supply of delicious honey for 
Fulton Street Prayer table use and to preserve all kinds of fruit, saving 
Mech Tiere fee many a bill now paid for sugar and syrup. The root 
eeting —a one worth the | ot the building No. 14 Park Place, New-York City, 
subscription price; Sun- only half a block from Broadway and the New Post 
davischooliNotee buae Office, is covered with hives full of bees, which visit 
Ak: ay-s votes, Dy FrO- | all the Parks and Gardens of the city, collecting honey 

: ssl fessor Doolittle; Home |} from the erat wecioty of trees, earns and plants, 

ae F aes a AAies iIdrencseeDene w 4 " some of which are always in oom during warm 

Department (a great favorite with the ladies), Children’s Department, Temperance Department, | Weather. Over 100 pounds of nice honey tere Anus 
and Editorial Articles on all the questions of the day. been taken from single hives. 

Independent, Politically and Financially, accepting no favors from any railroad The 40 page Octavo BEE and POULTRY MAGAZINE 

or bank, monopoly or corporation of any kind. THE WITNESS cannot be bribed or blinded or (Monthly) tells all about it, giving prices of Bees, 

i F 4 3 Hives, Honey, and all things used in the business, 
dictated to on any question. Specimen copies free. only $1.25 a year. 


Write to JOHN DOUGALL & CO. 17 to 21 Vandewater Street, New-York. Address 
OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND CIRCULATION. KING, KEITH & CO. 


GEMS OF POETRY.—A beautiful, sixteen-page SABBATH READING.— A very handsome eight- 


monthly, on fine paper, and with an excellent portrait of | page weekly, containing an excellent sermon and a choice 
some eminent poet in each number. Firry Cents a | selection of interesting matter for reading on the Lord’s 14 Park Place, New-York. 


ear. Day. Firty CENTS a year. 
y yi iy, 


PROFITABLE POTATO GROWING 


With The Mapes Potato Manure. 


Copies of letters received from Mr. JESSE L. DELANO, author of the Prize Essay on Potato Culture, published in Transactions of Franklin County, Mass., Agricult- 


ural Society, 1881: 
SUNDERLAND, MASs., October 17, 1882. 


DEAR SIRS: 
Tam now inacondition to report in regard to the effects of THE MAPES POTATO FERTILIZER. I took four separate pieces of land of equal size. The land 
was all similar, in the same condition as near as could be taken. Planted all pieces April 19th, and gave them the same cultivation and care. 
The result was as follows: 


First Piece. gave good strong manure from the barnyard, at_ the rate of 40 | First Piece.—Yielded at rate of 220 bushels per acre. The potatoes were, how- 
two-horse loads to the acre, one-half plowed in and one-half put in the drill. | ever, quite badly cut by the wire-worms and grubs, and quite rough, 
Second Piece.—Yielded at rate of 316 bushels per acre, of nice, large, smooth 


Second Piece.—I gave Mapes Manure, at the rate of 800 lbs. to the acre, one- 


half harrowed in and one-half put in the drill. potatoes. 


| Third Piece.—Yielded at rate of 340 bushels per acre, of very large and smooth 
Third Piece.—I gave Mapes Manure, at the rate of 1,000 Ibs. to the acre, one- | potatoes, with very few unmarketable ones. I ; @ E 


alf harrowe: é e-half i > drill. 6 ae 
half harrowed in and one-half put in the dril Fourth Piecc.—Yielded at rate of 140 bushels per acre, and a good many small 
Fourth Piece.—I planted without any fertilizer of any kind whatsoever. | ones among them, though smoother than on first piece. 


From the foregoing I draw, that with high manuring I obtained 80 bushels per acre more than where no manure was used, but with THE MAPES POTATO MANURE 
Lobtained 17G and 200 bushels per acre more than where no manure was used. F 

This is the fourth year I have used Mapes Manure, and I am more and more satisfied that itis the best thing to raise potatoes with in the market. 

Ms ‘ SUNDERLAND, MAss., October 25, 1882. 
DEAR SIRS: 
The kind of potato I used in the above experiment was the “Early Rose.” TI selected this variety because so many people know of its general character. 

T planted three eyes in each hill, about one foot apart in the drill. If the season had not been so dry I think the total yield would have been greater, but the comparison 
is just as good. 

Complete manure prepared specially for each crop. Lawn Top Dressings, etc. Send for descriptive pamphlet, to be issued in January. Address 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


158 Front Street, New-York. 


ES 
PSUS 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America, 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 
DR. F. M. HEXAMER, 


Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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| with fresh, confiding hope, we all reénter | 


NEW-YORK, JANUARY, 1883. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


The cheerful holidays are over, and with 
contented minds, with renewed strength, 


upon our various tasks and occupations, re- 
viewing the past and making plans for the 
future. In reviewing our own past, we have, 
at the close of the first volume of the AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN as a monthly, ample reasons 
for profound gratitude. The 
which, a year ago, was little more than a 
promising experiment, has, thanks to its 
many good friends, fulfilled all reasonable 
hopes, and the AMERICAN GARDEN stands to- 
day on as solid a basis as is possible for so 


enterprise 


The number of its patrons 
and the circle of its 


young a journal. 
is rapidly increasing, 


| friends is constantly extending — not within 


our own country only, but to every civilized 
nation on the globe. 

We take this occasion to tender our sin- 
cere thanks to all those who in any manner 
have shown us their approval, who have en- 
couraged and cheered us and lent a helping 
hand to the advancement of the AMERICAN 
GARDEN. 
your assistance not less during the new year 
than we did in the old; we need your sym- 
pathy, your coéperation as much as ever. 


| With these, and the experience of the past, 


we promise to give you a better, handsomer, 


and more valuabley paper than has ever 


been published anywhere. 

Please speak a kind word for us now, 
mention the paper to your friends who are 
interested in gardening of any kind, and 
point out to them the advantages of sub- 
seribing to such a publication. For this and 
any act or expression of good-will we shall 
be very grateful, and will endeavor to return 
the favors in the good advice andinstructions 
we may give you during the year. 

However, it is not as a guide and adviser 
only that we want to serve you: we wish to 
become a friend of all our readers, to make 
them feel that we are not indifferent to their 
interests, and that they may safely take us 
into their confidences; we wish to become 
familiar with every nook and corner and 
pretty plant in their gardens, and delight in 
the tenderness and love with which they are 
cared for. We hope to be able to prove the 
earnestness and sincerity of ow: endeavor, 
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But, good friends, we shall need | 


and to deserve to find a place in your gardens, 
in your homes, in your hearts. To this end 
we shall labor and strive with all the courage 
and strength that is in us. 

Whatever the result, whatever the success 
may be, we shall always have at heart the 
best interests of our friends and readers, to 
each and to all of whom we sincerely wish 


A Happy NEw YEAR! 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


The two volumes of THE AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN as a quarterly and the monthly of 1882 
have been carefully indexed and bound to- 


_ gether in a handsome heavy paper cover. 


The amount of reliable and practical horti- 
cultural information contained in this com- 
bined volume, conveniently arranged for 
ready reference,—a farming and gardening 
encyclopedia in itself,— cannot be obtained 
in any similar book. There is hardly any 
gardening topic that is not treated in its 
columns. 

The volume will be mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.50; or FREE to a club of four 
at $1.00 each, without single premiums to 


_ the members ; or FREE to the sender of a club 


of fen at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium, the 
same as those subscribing singly. 


A VALUABLE PICTURE, 


A beautiful and elegant colored plate of a 
group of the Shakespearean Colleetion of 
New Perpetual Carnations, described on page 
6 of this number, will be presented to every 


subseriber to the AMERICAN GARDEN for 
1883. In order to place it in the hands of 


our friends in as perfect condition as possi- 
ble, it will not be folded with the paper, but 
will be mailed separately in a strong paste- 
board ease. 

A complete Index to Volumes L., IL, and 
IIL., of the AMERICAN GARDEN, will be mailed 
at the same time. 


Short, concise articles on horticultural mat- 
ters, and reports of practical experiments and 
experiences in the garden, will be thankfully 
received and appropriately acknowledged, 


THE AMERICAN SSEUDUEIN, 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

These columns of timely reminders are 
intended principally for beginners in gar- 
dening, yet even those of riper experience 
may derive benefit from having called to 
mind some seasonable suggestions, and by 
comparing notes with others of different ex- 
periences. Winter is often considered as the 
gardener’s season of rest, but in reality there 
is no season of the year in which there 
not something be done to advance the in- 
At this 
time we may improve our prospective crops 
materially by perfecting our plans deliber- 
ately and by preparing for the coming season’s 
operations. 

Good tools are, next to soil of proper con- 
dition, the most important requisites for 
successful gardening. With good, light, 
properly adapted tools, work, which without 
their use would be hard labor and drudgery, 
may become a pleasure and recreation. We 
do not advise any one to invest im every new 
implement he finds advertised or which the 
agents bring to his door, yet some of them 
are well worth our careful examination. The 
improvement in our modern gardening and 
farming implements has been so great that 
their superiority is now recognized through- 
out the civilized world. The time and labor 
saved in the use of some of them will fre- 
quently pay, in one season, for more than 


can- 


terests of our gardening operations. 
5 Do 


their cost. 
over the lists of implement dealers, and to 
select improved tools that possess advantages 
over the old and worn-out ones. All the im- 
plements named in our Premium List we 
know to be what is claimed for them, and we 
are sure that no one will ever regret the pur- 
chase of a good Spading Fork, an Improved 
Prong Hoe, a Warren Hoe, and a Duteh or 
Seuffle Hoe. 

Fertilizers. Although every one is aware 
of the necessity of a plentiful use of manure 
in gardening, few take sufficient pains to pre- 
pare it so as to have it in the most effective 
and assimilable condition. Coarse, fresh 
manure is of but little benefit to early and 
rapid growing vegetables. In order to pro- 
mote their growth materially the manure 
used should be fine and mellow. 

Composting is the sovereign means for 
bringing fertilizing material into the most 
favorable condition for gardening purposes. 
Of course, stable manure should always form 
the basis of a compost heap, but any refuse 
material that will rot, and for which there is 
often no suitable place of deposit to be found, 
dry leaves raked from the lawn and around 
the house, all decaying vines and stalks from 
the garden, with an occasional layer of muck, 
sods, or soil, house slops, soap-suds and all 
kitchen offal, when not utilized otherwise, 
add to its increase and value. 

Preserving Seeds. One of the best ways to 
preserve small quantities of seeds is to tie 
them in bags, each kind by itself, and hang 
them upon wires in a dry, cold place. The 
wires should be not less than three feet long, 
suspended perpendicularly from the ceiling, 
and not nearer to a wall than three feet, else 
mice might be tempted to jump over on the 
seed-bags. The vitality of seeds is not in- 
jured by the severest cold, provided the at- 
mosphere surrounding them be pure and dry. 


This is a favorable time to look” 


HILLING POTATOES, 

The question of hilling, ridging, or level 
culture for 
mainly of conditions, the object to be at- 
tained being the same in all cases. The 
results of certain experiments made last 


year at the New York Agricultural Experi- | 


ment Station, by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, from 
whose report we cite these notes, seem to 
add force to the hypothesis that the condi- 
tions under which the Potato becomes of the 
best quality and most prolific, are those 
which secure dryness and warmth for the 
tuber, moisture and coolness for the roots. 
The examination of the growing Potato, 
the soil being a strong clay, shows that the 
tubers, under field culture and under field 
conditions, are borne above the seed, while 
the roots extending from the eye pass down- 


more inches. 


the soil, and, in general, we may say that 


with us the major part of the roots passed | 


below the region of soil which would be dis- 
tributed by the ordinary process of cultiva- 
tion. In cases where the upper surface of 
the soil was purposely kept of friable text- 
ure there was a marked tendency of the 


the Potato seems to be one | 


' from their culture. 


tuber to approach the surface, but in the — 


strong clay soil this tendency was not mani- 
fest. 

Ridging or hilling in a clay soil brings 
the formation of the tuber into that region 
of soil kept dry by position and kept warm 
by the sun’s rays. Cultivation with ordinary 
hoeing has a tendency to furnish a mulch of 


fine earth that protects the roots which are | 


below the tuber from the heat of the sun’s 
rays and checks the evaporation of the 


portion. Upon sandy land we may assume 
that level culture will fulfill similar conditions 
of keeping the tuber in a warm, dry, upper 
soil, and forcing the roots deeper into the 
cooler and moister strata below. 
However the theory, the facts of expression 


based upon this view have given interesting | 


results. The seed used in these comparisons 
was the whole Potato. The yield calculated 
to the one hundred hills may be represented 
in the following table - 


Pounds of mer- 
chantable tubers. 


Ordinary level culture.................. 471% 
Ordinary ridge culture.................. 88% 
In ridges and the intervals mulched... 92% 
Potatoes covered with straw ......... . 84. 
Potatoes covered with sand ............ 184 


e 

We may state the results of these experi- 
ments as follows: 

Soil which could raise only a calculated 
crop per acre under ordinary level culture of 
eighty-six bushels, under ridge culture of 
one hundred and fifty-one bushels, yet under 
theoretical cireumstances, yielded upon the 
same soil at the rate of three hundred and 
thirty-four bushels per acre. 

These experiments seem to have a great, 
significance, but there is need of more than 
one year’s trial before we can feel assured 
of the correctness of this hypothesis, and yet 
it would be very strange if the climate of one 
year could be such as to lead to misinterpre- 


tation of results so clearly defined and | 


offering such great differences. 

House experiments, carried on in glass 
pots, and with single eyes used as seed, offer 
results which may be considered corrobor- 
ative of this hypothesis. 


GROWING HUBBARD SQUASHES. 

The cultivation of the different sorts of 
vines has always been regarded by the gar- 
dener as one of the most difficult things con- 
nected with the culture of vegetable products. 
He may be successful in obtaining a good 
growth of vines, but unless they are pro- 
ductive there will be but little profit arising 
The great improvements 
in the quality of several varieties of Squashes 
have produced considerable demand for 
them, superseding almost entirely the Pump- 
kin for cooking purposes. 

The Hubbard Squash is one of the best sorts 
for Winter use, and, when grown under favor- 
able conditions, is one of the most profitable 
crops. Its fine flavor, grain, and excellence 
for cooking purposes make it a general fav- 


| orvite with all families acquainted with its 
ward into the soil to the depth of twenty or | 
But few roots are to be seen | 
occupying the upper and warmer layers of | 


superior quality. Having grown this Squash 
on nearly all kinds of soil with the use of a 
number of varieties of fertilizers before I 
met with suecess, I propose to give my 
method of cultivation. 

My first attempt met with only partial 
success. The Squash, like all kinds of vines, 
revels in a warm, rich loam. The soil se- 
lected was too heavy, containing too much 
clay, and caused the failure in part. I used 
hog manure in the hill, which gave a wonder- 
ous growth of vines but bore few Squashes. 
Another season I tried barnyard manure, 
using a little phosphate in the hill. The re- 
sult was somewhat more satisfactory but not 
entirely so. The third season I used on part 
of the piece the contents of the privy and 
the success was all that could be desired. 
The vines grew rank and vigorously, and at 
first I thought to have a repetition of my first 


| years’ experience, but this was not so; the 
moisture from the soil below the stirred.| 


vines blossomed nicely and were well set 
with young Squashes, and on this part of the 
piece,—perhaps one-third of the field,—there 
were more Squashes than on the other two- 
thirds. One peculiarity which I noticed was 
the general uniformity in the size of the 
Squashes. There were not so many small 
ones, while they seemed to ripen evenly and 
thoroughly. Since then I have used this 
fertilizer with great success and have never 
failed to raise good crops until this season, 
the drouth affecting the vines to such an ex- 
tent that the crop proved a partial failure. 

I manure in the hill and get the fertilizers 


| in as fine condition as possible, cover to a 
| depth of two or three inches with good mel- 


low soil and then plant, using a sufficient 
number of seeds to the hill to preelude all loss 
from poor seed. When the vines begin to 
grow, I thin out, keep the weeds down, and 
hoe the vines when needed. In this way I can 
ordinarily (the season being favorable) sec- 
ure a good crop and have never found any 
trouble in marketing them at good prices. 
In this connection, a gentleman related to 
me recently the following incident: Said he, 
“T had a vine come on my place close by my 
privy. I let it grow, and in due time it proved 
to be a Hubbard Squash. It grew won- 
drously, blossomed full, and was well set. 
The Squashes grew finely, and at the time of 
picking I took thirty-six Squashes from that 
vine.” This may seem to be a big story, but 
his neighbors corroborated it and it only 
showed the affinity of the Squash for this sort 
of fertilizer. Let those who contemplate the 
growing of Squashes another season try this 
method and they can hardly fail of success. 
E. R. BILLINGS, 
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CELERIAC, 

The Turnip-root Celery, under which name 
this variety of Celery is generally sold, is 
comparatively little known outside of our 
large city markets, while on the continent of 
Europe it is grown to the almost entire ex- 
elusion of the stalk kinds. In these two 
varieties of the same species it is amply 
shown how much systematic and persistent 
cultivation can accomplish in the develop- 
ment of special and different characteristics. 
While in the one the vital energy of the plant 
becomes directed to the development of the 
leaves, in the other it is turned to the en- 
largement of its roots. 

In Celeriae, the production of large, tender 
roots is the object to be attained. 
roots, which are irregularly round, of the size 
of a large Turnip, white outside and inside, 
and of a texture similar to Parsnips, are 
principally used asasalad. They are boiled 


| size and quality, but the additional attraction 


of variegated, ornamental leaves. 

The Three-colored Celeriac, as the variety 
isnamed, is deseribed, as in general, to 
resemble the old, well-known Soup-Celery, 
but its vigorous leaves of a deep, glossy 
green are richly and most elegantly streaked 
with a silver-gray hue in the center of the 
leaflets, and margined with a broad creamy- 
white edging. This arrangement of colors 
makes the variety admirably adapted for 


effective groups, the beautiful appearance 


These | 


like Beets, peeled, sliced and dressed with | 


vinegar, olive oil, salt and pepper. A favor- 
ite way of serv- 
ing this salad is 
to arrange it in 
the center of a 
dish, and sur- 
round it with a 
broad rim of red 
Cole-slaw, edged 
with some leaves 
of Corn - salad, 
the contrasting 
colors of red, 
green, and white 
making an orna- 
mental and at- 
tractive dish. 
The sowing of 
the seed, trans- 
planting and aft- 
er-management, 
differ but little 
from that of com- 
mon Celery, ex- 
cept that, as it 
requires not to 
be hilled-up, it 
may be planted 
closer, placing 
the rows two 
feet apart and 
setting the 
plants a foot 
apart in the rows. It should be cultivated 
entirely flat, and banking-up would seriously 


injure its root growth. To obtain large and | 


tender roots, the soil must be loose, deep, 
and moderately rich, and in dry seasons a 
thorough soaking of water should be given 
every two or three days. The roots are not 
injured by light frosts, but they are not 
hardy enough to winter out-doors, and should 
therefore be heeled-in in a cool cellar, or 
kept in boxes covered with soil or sand. 

There is but little difference in the varie- 
ties hitherto cultivated, the superiority of 
one over another consisting mainly in the 
eareful selection of the choicest roots for 
seed growing. 

The Apple-shaped variety is considered the 
best for general cultivation. 

Among the most highly recommended nov- 
elties for the coming season, however, we 
notice a variety introduced by Mr. Chr. Lo- 
renz, of Erfurt, Germany, which has created 
quite a sensation in Europe, and which is 
claimed to possess, not only roots of good 


producing a striking contrast to other plants, 
especially in the autumn when the petioles 
assume a violet-red tint, so that the plant 
becomes a true quadricolor. 

For the decoration of dishes, and other 
table embellishments, leaves of this kind 


seem to be particularly appropriate. Our 


illustration represents correctly the form and 


general character of the plant, but only a 
colored plate could give an approximate idea 
of its brilliant effect. 


THE THREE-COLORED CELERIAC. 


FORCING TOMATOES, 
“As the production of Tomatoes during 
winter is frequently and favorably com- 
mented upon, the description and manage- 
ment of a block of houses which I designed 


| and built on an estate where Tomatoes were 


foreed successfully, may be of interest to 
many readers. 

Each house was nine feet eight inches 
wide by about fifty-one feet long, and six 
feet ten inches from the path to the tie-rods 
of the rafters. The full height from ground 
to ridge-piece being seven feet eight inches, 
left room to carry the pipes below the path- 
ways, which were of wooden slats, and car- 
ried on the uprights supporting the beds, 
which were three feet four inches wide, 
leaving a three-feet path in the center; a 
wheelbarrow could be worked in these paths, 
and the soil easily moved in or out. The 
pitch of the roof was about forty-five de- 
grees, and the ridge ran due north and 
south. Some of the houses had beds formed 
by eight and a half inch brick walls, carried 


two feet eight inches above the path, and 
these were sometimes used for Tomatoes, 
but more commonly for flowering plants 
requiring a cool bottom. The houses were 
heated with 


pipes each, those with the most pipe being 


from six to nine four-inch 
designed for midwinter work, and also for 
forcing Cucumbers, if required. The pipes 
were half under the path and half under the 
bed or beds admitting them. The Tomato- 
houses could be maintained at sixty to sixty- 
five degrees, when the temperature outside 
was fifteen degrees below zero. 

The variety generally forced was the 
Trophy. The soil was two-thirds rotted sod, 
from a limestone loam, and one-third leaf 
soil and rotten manure in equal proportions, 
with river sand enough to keep all open; it 
was always used quite rough, but well in- 
corporated. 
inch pots about the 1st of September, from 


Cuttings were put into four- 


which fruit always ripened before Christmas. 

The rafters were wired longitudinally, the 
wires running 
about ten inches 
from the 


The routine con- 


glass. 


sisted of tying, 
watering well 
once a week, syr- 
inging twice, and 
smoking twice. 
Fertilization was 
often practised 
during dull wea- 
ther, the pollen 
losing its buoy- 
aney under such 
conditions. The 
shoots, the bun- 
ches of fruit, and 
sometimes the 
flowers, were 
properly thinned, 
and a minimum 
temperature of 
sixty degrees for 
night, sixty-five 
to sixty-eight de- 
grees for cloudy, 
and sixty - eight 
to ninety degrees 
for sunny days 
was maintained, 
giving air at 
sixty-eight to seventy-five degrees. 
JAMES MACPHERSON. 


WATER-ORESS IN HOT-BEDS, 


Where warm springs can be utilized, or 


sufficient protection can be given to the beds, 


Water-cress may be had all winter, but even 
those who are not so fortunately situated 
need not be deprived of this luxury, in re- 
lation to which a correspondent of the Gar- 
‘“ Although Cress is 
considered amphibious, it thrives best im an 
ordinary hot-bed, from October until April, 
I whitewash 


denev’s Monthly says: 


and requires no transplanting. 
the glass, and give very little air except 
when raining, to save watering, which it 
requires once a week. A full crop can be 
eut every three weeks. I generally cut one- 
third of a sash at the time, and so always 
get a succession. About the first of April a 
quantity of plants should be transferred to 
some cool, wet place, to live during summer 


| and be ready for the hot-bed in the fall.” 


J 


[rut (garden. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Young Trees in exposed localities should be 
guarded against being blown over by heavy 
winds. 
they must be driven 


If stakes are used for this purpose 
in firmly and deep 
enough not to be thrown out by frost, else 
they leave the tree in a worse condition than 
if it had not been staked at all. 
should also be made to prevent the rubbing 
of the bark against the stake; this may be 
effected by wrapping pieces of old carpet or 
There is less 


Provision 


straw bands around the stems. 
danger from this cause when two stakes are 
used for each tree. 

Mice do often a great deal of damage to 
young trees by gnawing off a girdle of bark 
clean around the stem. Their depredations 
are more frequent in grassy or weedy ground 
than where the land is kept cleanly culti- 
vated, and more under snow than on bare 
ground; if, therefore, the fresh fallen snow is 
firmly tramped down around each tree, less 
damage is to be feared. Banking or hilling 
up with earth around the stem, a foot or 
more high, is a very effectual preventive, 
provided the mounds are kept smooth and 
firmly packed with the back of a spade; the 
snow should also be packed down ow them 
after each heavy snow-fall. If these pre- 
cautionary means have been neglected before 
the freezing of the ground, protection can 
be afforded at any time by tying strips of 
heavy tarred sheathing paper or tin around 
the base of the trees, pushing the edge into 
the ground, and tying the upper end with a 
wire or heavy string. Old tomato or fruit 
cans, cut open lengthwise, answer the pur- 
pose completely. 

Rabbits ave an unmitigated nuisance in 
some of our Western States, and threaten 
to become as great a pest as they are to the 
farmers of Australia. The natural aversion 
of the animal to blood furnishes a ready 
means for preventing their damage to young 
fruit trees. If the blood of slaughtered ani- 
mals of any kind is rubbed around the stem, 
rabbits will keep at a respectful distance 
from it. A mixture of lime, water, and cow- 
dung is also used with success, and when 
only a few trees are to be protected, a light 
frame or lattice-work may be fastened around 
the stem. 

Caterpillars. The eggs of the tent-cater- 
pillar, girdling in glossy, dense, hoop-shaped 
clusters, small branches of Apple-trees may 
now readily be found, and time cannot be 
put to better purpose during mild winter 
days than to make systematic hunt for these 
embryo destroyers of our fruit crops. 
cluster contains from three to four hundred 
eggs, and it is evident how much mischief 
may be prevented by their destruction. With 


Every 


a pair of pruning-shears, fastened to a stiff 
pole, aman can cleana large number of trees 
The cut-off branches should, of 
course, be burned, as lying on ‘the ground 
the eggs would hatch as readily as if left on 
the trees. 


in a day. 


By repeating this search once or 
twice during winter little damage need be 
apprehended from the ravages of caterpil- 
lars. 

Fruit-cellars should be ventilated freely on 
all mild days, as in wintering fruit it is just 
as important to guard against loss from too 
high a temperature as from frost. 
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THE WHITE GRUB. 
(Lachnosterna fused. ) 


In a speech before both Houses of Con- 
eress ‘The Father of his Country” once 
said: ‘To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace.” 
The same principle of punctual precaution 
has been condensed into the common saying, 
‘“TIn peace prepare for war.” This is the 
peaceful season of winter, when the gardener 


reviews the progress made in the campaign | 


of the year that has closed, and should be 
equipping himself for the conquest that 
opens in the spring. 

The enemies of the farm and garden are 
also in great part resting from their labors, 


and, with appetites made keen by their long | 


winter of fasting, will be out in full force so 
soon as the lengthening days and high sun of 
approaching stmmer warm them into ac- 
tivity. 

Not the least of the insect pests, both as 
to individual size and destructive work, 
is the White Grub; and now, while he is 
snugly tucked away under the snow and the 
sod, it may be well to look wp his habits 
and history, and thus be able to recognize 
him on his first appearance. In its perfect 
state the White Grub is known by several 


names, the leading ones of which are: May- | 


lug or May-beetle, June-bug or June-beetle, 
and Dor-hbueg, 

the 
ground in May or June, as the above names 


These clumsy beetles come from 
suggest, and are familar to all on their 
visits upon the family, especially at evening 
when, with the windows 


they beat their heads against the wall or 


and (loors open, 
burn their wings at the lighted lamp. 

The beetle is about an inch long, of a dark 
chestnut color, and more or less covered with 
a yellowish down upon the breast. 


state the June-bugs do much damage to 


“and soon 


andis then a plump, dirty white 


fruit and other trees. It is fortunate that 
they soon pair, after which the females 
quickly enter the earth and lay their eggs, 
The eggs hatch in a few 
weeks, and the young grubs live upon the 
small roots of various plants. In the second 
year they make their presence felt; they 
work just below the surface of the soil and 
feed upon any roots that may be within their 
reach. 


die. 


In this way much damage is done by the | 


White Grub to the field and garden crops ; it 
revels in the strawberry bed as well as in the 
flower garden, and does much mischief to the 
lawn; in fact, the roots of trees are not free 
from its destructive attacks. 

The grub is full grown in its third year, 
oe 
sometimes nearly as large as one’s little 
It is usually found with the body 
curved into a semicircle by bringing the 
mahogany-colored head near to the some- 
what hairy posterior extremity of the body. 
During the third seasou, the White Grub, 


finger. 


having reached its full size and done much | 


mischief, forms an earthen chamber around 
itself by sticking particles of earth together 
with anadhesive fluid, and in this it assumes 
the inactive, or pupa state. 
the chrysalid changes into the perfect state, 
or beetle, and the cycle of the chauges 
of this insect is completed. Eggs are again 
laidin the earth, aud in a short time a new 
generation of the white grub enters on its 
underground life of destruction in either the 
farm or garden sou. 


In this | 


worm,” | 


In May or June | 


REMEDIES FOR THE WHITE GRUB. 


As might be expected from the duration 
of the larval or grub state, in each locality the 
perfect insects or beetles are more nu- 
merous once in three years than at other 
times. They may be so abundant as to liter- 
ally cover the trees during the short time 
that they remain above ground, and can be 
shaken from the trees upon sheets, and de- 
stroyed. The fact that they are attracted 
by light may be used to advantage. Traps, 
consisting of a lamp throwing a strong light, 
with a tub of water beneath, can be used 
with success in destroying this pest. Several 
lanterns have been devised especially for 
lighting the June-beetle on its giddy way to 
destruction ; the ‘‘bugs” strike against the 
glass of the lamp and fall into the tub of 
water. 

There are a number of natural remedies, 
among the chief of which is the crow. There 
is no doubt that this much-abused bird knows 
that a tender morsel lies at the base of a 
young spear of corn ; but for the most of the 
year the crow is busy destroying insects, 
and for this it should be protected. The 
skunk likewise is fond of the beetles, and 
does a good work in keeping this pest in 
check. 

There is very little to be done with the 
white grub, as it works underground, and is 
out of reach. When the sod of the lawn has 
grown brown, and can be lifted like a blanket 
from the earth, it should be removed and the 
worms exposed to the birds, or otherwise 
destroyed. Swine will get a majority of the 
fat grubs out of an infested pasture. There 
is a fungus that grows upon this pest, and 
it is hoped that its tribe will increase until 
we need not look further for the complete 
eradication of the White Grub from all eulti- 
vated soil, either of the farm or garden. 

Dr. B. D. Haustep. 


FRUIT IN ENGLAND, 

“No attempt is made,” says Professor 
Budd, in a letter to the Iowa Homestead, 
‘‘at Chiswick—or elsewhere, so far as I 
have seen—to grow Grapes in the open air. 
The climate is too moist and cool; very fine 
Grapes are grown by almost all land-owners 
under glass. 

“Currants are grown in tree-form almost 
exclusively. Gooseberries are here in their 
chosen land. The size is fabulous. Quality, 
to my taste, is below our Houghton. The 
Strawberry here exceeds my expectation. 
The crops are as bountiful and the fruit as 
large as that of our best varieties in Iowa, 
but the quality is far below our Charles 
Downing, or even Crescent and Cumberland 
Triumph.” 

APRICOT WINE, 

Among the numerous products of Southern 
California the Apricot seems to be not the 
least in importance. It grows there in great- 
est luxurianee and abundance, but, so far, it 
has been used only fresh and for drying. It 
is now stated that excellent wine, equaling 
in quality some of the celebrated brands of 
foreign wines, has been made from ripe 
Apricots. That a fruit so luscious and sweet 
should produce good wine does not seem at 
all improbable, thus extending its cultiva- 
tion and adding another profitable industry 
to the Golden State, already so lavishly en- 
dowed with Pomona’s treasures. 
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THE BLACK CHAMPION CURRANT. 

Black Currants have thus far not become 
as popular here as the red and white vari- 
eties. Their strong musky flavor is not 
agreeable to some persons, while others are 
very fond of it. In English market reports 
we find Black Currants frequently quoted at 
higher prices than red ones. In our. own 
markets the demand for them is steadily 
increasing from year to year, so that, no 
doubt, more attention will soon be given to 
their culture. They certainly have that ad- 
vantage over other kinds that they are unmo- 
lested by the attacks of the Currant-worms. 
They are also more vigor- 
ous and hardy than the 
other varieties, and, except 
the annual pruning, require 
hardly any care after being 
once planted. 

The accompanying illus- 
tration, reduced to four- 
fifths of the natural size, 
represents the new variety 
‘Black Champion,” now 
introduced from England. 
It was awarded a first-class 
certificate Royal 
Horticultural Society, and 
was pronounced by the 
committee the finest Black 
Currant they had ever seen. 
The berries are of remark- 
ably large size, globular, 
and jet-black. The bunches 
are very long, and the flavor 
of the fruit is said to be 


by the 


particularly luscious and 
delicate. The extreme 
fruitfulness and robust 


habit of the plant, as well 
as its power of resisting 
drought, are men- 
tioned as important feat- 
ures. 

A Black Currant of larger 
size and milder flavor than 
the older kinds cannot but 
prove a desirable addition 
to our fruit list, and will no 
doubt find a permanent 
place in our fruit-gardens. 
Black Currants are also 
used extensively for jellies 


also 


and conserves, which, if 
properly prepared, are 


quite free from the musky 
flavor of the fresh fruit ; it 
is also stated, by good 
authority, that no inconsid- 
erable part of the French 
claret sold here consists of 
Black Currant juice. 


OLD STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

It is the all but unanimous verdict of pro- 
fessional fruit-growers that old Strawberry 
plants cannot be transplanted, and are of no 
value whatever for planting ; consequently I 
have always rejected as worthless all plants 
that had any black roots. But some inci- 
dents of practical experience lead me to the 
belief that there are some exceptions to this 


rule, and that there are conditions under | 


which old plants may be used to advantage. 


Several years ago, the plants in one of our | 


fields were badly damaged by the white grub, 
and as we had but few young plants of this 
variety to replace the ones lost, we dug up, 


) 


about the 10th of July, an old bed that had 
just finished fruiting, and filled out all the 
vacant spaces with these, except a few rows, 
where we used what young plants we had. 
The ground was in fine condition for plant- 
ing at the time; but, as we had no rain for 
nearly a month after it, ninety per cent. of 
the young plants died, while fully seventy- 
five per cent. of the old ones lived, and grew 
to be strong plants, that produced a fine 
crop of fruit the next season. 

A market 
plants in bearing was so favorably impressed 
with them that he decided to plant an acre 


gardener who saw these old 


THE BLACK CHAMPION CURRANT, 


of just such plants. They were set out the 
middle of July, on ground from which a 
crop of Peas and Potatoes had just been re- 
moved, Fora whole year I did not see nor 
hear anything of my friend, when I received 
a very interesting and pleasant letter, in 
which he said: 

‘“The old plants T set out last year just 
managed to live through July and August. 
One or two good showers about the 25th of 
August, however, gave them a start, and 
they made a very rapid growth through Sep- 
tember and October, and the middle of No- 
vember, when I covered them for winter, I 
had as fine a lot of plants as I ever saw. 
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Have just finished marketing the fruit this 
week, and have sold $392 worth of berries 
from the aere of ground; but, what is of 
more value to me, is the lesson I learned, 
that old plants are as good (if not better) 
than young ones for summer planting.” 

The varieties were Crescent, Windsor Chief, 
and Charles Downing, the soil a clay loam, 
that 
for a number of years, and was doubtless in 
the fine 
Strawberries. 


had been used for market gardening 


just right condition to produce 

In another instance, last spring, when in- 
advertently all the young plants of a new 
and rare variety had been 
disposed of, we were ob- 
liged, for our own use, to 
dig up and transplant every 
plant from old bed. 
For ten days after plant- 
ing a cold, dry, north-west 


all 


wind prevailed, vet, to my 
surprise, nearly all these 
plants grew, while a large 
ot 
near by, and planted about 


portion young plants 
the same time, were killed. 
Most of the old plants put 
forth strong and vigorous 
runners, and by fall had the 
ground completely matted 
over with young plants, al- 
though the rows were four 
feet apart. 

Now, after such evi- 
dences as these, must we 
still hold to the anti- 
quated idea that old Straw- 
berry plants are worthless ? 
Or would it not be better 
for every one to determine 


Ol 


for himself by inexpensive 
experiments,— what I have 
strong proofs to believe a 
faet,—that 
August planting, and es- 


for July and 


pecially in a dry time, old 
plants are preferable to 
young ones, and that even 
for spring planting they are 
of more value than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

J. H. HAte. 


FIG CULTURE. 


The principal difficulty 
with growing Figs out- 


(doors is that the wood does 
not always ripen fully be- 


fore winter. The condi- 
tions in this respect are 
quite similar to tender 


Grapevines: they could en- 
the coldest weather, provided their 
wood were well matured. 

Small plants may be sufficiently protected 
by placing boxes or barrels over them and 


dure 


filling in the space with dry leaves or straw. 
Large bushes are generally laid down by 
digging a shallow trench along one side, 
loosening the roots on the opposite side, 
tying the branches together in a bundle, and 
bending all over in the trench. Roots and 
branches are then thickly covered with soil 
and straw or stalks. In spring the soil is 
removed again, the bush turned back, and 
the roots are placed in their proper position, 
They may also be wintered in a celiar. 
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WHAT THE NEW YEAR BRINGS, 


The snow lies white on hill and dell, 
The streams, with ice are closing fast, 
The wind sweeps through the leafless trees, 
The good old year has gone at last. 


The fires are kindled on the hearth, 
The lamps of eve are all alight, 
As the western sky grows dark anew, 
And the stars come thick, this winter night. 


The sleigh-bells tinkle on the breeze, 
The coaster speeds him down the hill, 

The skater sweeps in graceful curves, 
In the sheltered valley by the mill. 


Without the air is cold and keen, 
Within our home is bright and warm, 

And pleasant pastime rules the hour, 
What reck we then of cold or storm? 


New Year, with joy, we welcome you, 
Although you come with breath so cold; 

We greet you with our warmest smiles, 
And meet you as we did the old — 


In rounds of seasons, year by year, 
A herald each of coming spring, 
Anticipating gladdened hours, 
In spring-time and its blossoming. 


So as in life the seasons come, 
So as in death the seasons go, 
So hope will come in winter hours, 
With promise bright of summer’s glow. 
Clark W. Bryan. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Suecess in gardening, as in most other 
pursuits, is mainly a question of utilizing, 
to the best advantage, one’s means and the 
conditions at hand, of making the most of 
one’s opportunities. 
thing for the last moment, who commence 
work without proper preparation, those who 
go to battle without being equipped and pro- 
As there is 
a proper season to sow and to reap, so is 
there a time to plan and prepare. 
to prepare for next summer’s garden is now. 


visioned, will surely be beaten. 


Soil of proper consistency and fertility is 
It should be rich, 
. light, and mellow, yet retentive enough not 
to dry out too quickly. To attain the best re- 
sults with flowers, the soil in the beds should 
be not less than two feet deep, and where 


of first consideration. 


the ground is not frozen too hard it is best 
to deepen it now, so that the frost may 
loosen and pulverize it during winter. Heavy, 
clayey soils require an admixture of sand 
and leaf mold, muck, or any kind of decayed 
vegetable matter; sandy soils are often 
materially improved by the addition of some 
heavy clay or marl; and a plentiful supply of 
decomposed stable manure is indispensable 
in either case. All these materials may be 
provided during winter, as wel] and, perhaps, 
easier than in spring, and to have them 
ready at hand when wanted will facilitate 
work wonderfully. 

Seeds of good quality and adapted to one’s 
wants are another indispensable requisite. 
The hastily filling out of an order sheet when 
the season for sowing has arrived, affords 
little pleasure and rarely gives satisfaction, 
while the leisurely study of a seed catalogue, 
during these long winter evenings, and the 
judicious selecting of such varieties as may 
seem most desirable for our purpose, affords 
to the true lover of flowers as much enjoyment 
almost as the sowing and cultivating itself. 


The time | 


| flower, 


| known in these flowers. 


| months were sown 


| through a sieve with half-inch meshes. 


EVER-BLOOMING CARNATIONS, 

A few years since it would have been con- 
sidered absurd to speak of Ever-blooming 
Carnations, yet persevering, patient labor 
and study have actually accomplished the 
result. We have now veritable ever-bloom- 
ing varieties of this deservedly popular 
so perpetual indeed, that plants 
which commenced to flower directly after 
midsummer, 1881, have been in continuous 
bloom up to this time. 

In this new class, and most strikingly in 
the collection of nine varieties which are now 
known as the Shakespearean Ever-blooming 
Carnations, are found all the colors hitherto 
Several of them are 
of the richest and most beautiful shades 
imaginable: rich maroon purple, the most 
intense and dazzling scarlet, quite new 
shades of pink, lemon yellow, and buff, with 
various markings ; light flowers, marbled 
and blotched with salmon, lilac, rose, and 
other delicate colors. The individual flowers 
are mostly of good size, perfect shape, and 
free from that serious—we might almost 
say fatal — weakness, a burst and split calyx. 

Their prolific flowering character, com- 
bined with a neat, close, and compact habit 
of growth, have been the qualities most diffi- 
cult to secure, but these have now been well 
established, and constitute undoubtedly one 
of the most valuable features of this group, 
differing materially from many of the older 
varieties, whose shoots would ramble a yard 
off without showing a flower bud. 

The plants mentioned above as having 
been in continuous bloom for eighteen 
in March, and some 
as late as April, requiring only about four 


months from sowing to the time of flower- 
Those who leave every- | 


ing. The seed was sown in pots, in light, 
sandy soil, and kept in a temperature of 
sixty-five degrees. As soon as the plants 
were an inch high, and their first grass-like 
leaves showed signs of growing, they were 
transplanted into very small pots, and kept 
near the light until the first of May, when 
they were planted out from time to time as 
opportunity offered, kept free from weeds all 
summer, and toward the end of September 
they were carefully dug and potted into suit- 
able sized pots for the winter. 

Proper soil of light, friable texture, such 
as may be collected about fence corners 
where leaves have decayed, is essential for 
successful culture. It should be sifted 
In 
sowing the seed the coarser portion of the 
soil should be placed at the bottom of the 
box or pot, filling up with the sifted. Press 
down the soil lightly, sow the seed quite thin, 
and cover with fine soil to the depth of half 
an inch, after which soak thoroughly with 
water and place in a temperature of 60°; 
shade from the direct rays of the sun, and 
when the plants are large enough transplant 
as described above. 

Carnations for winter flowering must have 
all the light possible, be kept moderately 
wet, and in a temperature not higher than 
fifty or lower than forty degrees during 
night, allowing a rise of ten to fifteen de- 
grees in day-time. JOHN THORPE. 

[A large, beautiful colored plate of these 
Shakespearean Carnations will be presented 
to every subscriber to the AMERICAN GARDEN 
for 1883, and will be mailed separately in a 
pasteboard case, as the folding up with the 
paper would damage its fine finish.—Eb. ] 


DISCOVERIES IN THE GARDEN. 

I am constantly making discoveries in 
the garden — little things about the habits of 
the most familiar flowers. I think I have 
found out something new about the Pansy, 
and I am trying it now. Itis not to winter 
the plants in the northern border where they 
bloom, but to shift them to warmer quarters 
—not toacold pit or frame, but simply to 
an open bed in the garden out of the shade 
of the house. Inoticed last spring that they 
had crept to the very edge of the border 
among the grass, away from the house, and 
here they were blooming gayly in defiance of 
winter weather. Indeed, cold weather just 
suits them, that is, minus the wind-storms, 
for they do not like wind. 

I have made a new acquaintance this 
spring— the Perennial Candytuft— and I am 
enchanted with it; it is excellent for cut- 
ting, and comes into bloom several weeks 
before the annual variety, which it resembles 
closely in flower, but not in leaf. The first 
year it looks like the Ox-eye Daisy, but, when 
blooming, the foliage changes and grows very 
fine. It is quite dwarf and I like its behav- 
ior exceedingly, so far; try it, everybody. 

Another lovely thing was Morning Glories 
among my trees. JENNY DARE. 


THE YUCCA. 

This beautiful genus of plants is restricted 
to the Western Hemisphere, and is found 
mainly in our Southern States and Mexico. 
With two or three exceptions, the species are 
more or less arborescent in growth, some even 
attaining a height of twenty or thirty feet. 
In addition to the ornamental character of 
the plant, the bloom is especially handsome. 
being of a creamy white tint and shaped like 
a Lily. The flowers are produced in great 
abundaace on long panicles, rising from the 
center of a leafy crown. Some of the species 
are supplied with white thread-like filaments 
on the margins of the leaves. 

Undoubtedly the most useful Yucea for or- 
namental gardening is the common ‘‘Adam’s 
Needle,” or ‘‘ Bear Grass” of the South, 
known to botanists as Y. filamentosa. It is 
perfectly hardy at the North, blooms freely, 
and soon forms a large sized clump. It is 
almost stemless, and the somewhat rigid and 
spreading leaves are freely margined with 
white threads. Next in value we may place 
the Y. recurvifolia, an elegant vase-plant, 
with graceful recurved leaves of a bluish- 
glaucous color, and almost hardy in the 
Middle States; indeed, in protected situa- 
tions it is very generally satisfactory. With 
age, the stem will reach a height of three 
feet, but the younger plants are more orna- 
mental. 

Y. aloifolia, also known as Y. draconis and 
Y. serrulata, has a stem varying from four to 
eight feet high, mostly branching, and sur- 
rounded with numerous very stiff, sharp, 
spiny leaves. The panicle of flowers is 
short and compact, and the color white with 
purplish tint. It is not hardy, but is a fine 
addition to the formal gardening style. 

Y. gloriosa is a native of the Southern 
States, and is found growing in the drifting 
sands along the coast from Florida to North 
Carolina, ete. It is also too tender for the 
open air in the Middle States, but forms an 
elegant large specimen plant for vases, ete. 
Stem short, not often over two or three feet 
high. 
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Among the newer species in cultivation 
may be classed the Y. baccata, a native of 
the far South-west, extending into Mexico. 
It has mostly a very short ster, with leaves 
two or three feet long, furnished with white, 
thread-like filaments. The flowers are large, 
and the fruit resembles large dark purple 
Plums. It has not been very satisfactory in 
cultivation at the North, owing to the blight, 
which spreads over its entire foliage in a 
short time. _ Fruit sweet and edible. 

Y. angustifolia is one of our most widely 
distributed and numerous species. On the 


thirty feet, and a foot or two in diameter, 
The leaves are very short, rough, and rigid, 


| with a small, stout spine terminating each. | 


The flowers emit a fetid odor, and are ar- 
ranged in a crowded panicle. 

A handsome dwarf species, known as Y. 
Whipplei, is altogether stemless, with glau- 
cous-green leaves, and very large, showy 
flowers. The scape, or flower-stem, is from 
seven to twelve feet high, and exceedingly 
conspicuous. It is a native of Arizona and 
California, but valueless in the open air in 
the Middle States. 


plains of Colorado and Utah it is exceed- 
ingly plentiful, and in a young state very 
ornamental, It has proven hardy in the 
Middle States, and is well worthy of cultiva- 
tion. It is comparatively stemless, with 
erect, narrow, linear leaves, very stiff and 
sharp- pointed. 

Another of the newer species is found in 
Y. brevifolia, a native of Southern Utah, 
New Mexico, and California, with a stem 
reaching to the height of fifteen, or even 


GROUP OF YUCCAS 


Two or three pretty varieties are known 


to florists, and highly prized as greenhouse | 
One of these, a variegated form of | 


plants. 
Y. filamentosa, has distinetly striped foliage, 
the almost pure white markings rendering 
it very conspicuous. It is yet scarce and 
costly, both here and abroad. 

What is known as Y. tricolor is only a 
well marked variety of Y. aloifolia, but a 
distinct and showy specimen plant. 

Tt has been in cultivation many years, and 


is still highly valued for its peculiar and 
evenly striped foliage, being alternately 
light and dark green, with pale yellow. 

Y. quadricolor is yet another variety of Y. 
aloifolia, but the addition of a pink tint to 
The diffi- 
culty attending their propagation makes 
these pretty forms command a high price ; 
consequently they will never be very plenti- 


the stripes enhances its value. 


ful in our collections. 
The entire family are partial to a light, 
sandy soil, with plenty of drainage when 


grown in pots. Old rotted sods chopped up 


fine, with an admixture of clean, gritty 
sand, and no manure, is their delight. 


Water may be administered freely when in a 
growing condition, but little is needed at 
other times. They show to excellent advan- 
tage, and succeed admirably on a rockery, 
as their stiff outlines and picturesque growth 
render them applicable to their rough sur- 
roundings. A few hardy trailing species of 
Cactus look well when planted with them. 
JostAH Hoopes. 


i 


HYDRANGEAS. 


an 


| 
dseape. 

6 | 

These are hardy or half-hardy shrubs, one 
species of which has long been a popular 
flower. H. Hortensia, a native of China, in- 
troduced to cultivation nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago, is one of the plants we 
most commonly see in country cottage win- 
dows, or grown in tubs which stand around 
the door, where it produces its great heads 
of rosy flowers which last many weeks in 
beauty, and are always attractive. The 
plant is not hardy in the Northern States, as 
the tops are killed every winter unless well 
protected. True, it will shoot strongly from 
the root, but gives little flowers. If the 
points of the old shoots are killed, the in- 
cipient flower-buds are destroyed and the 
season’s bloom is lost. When the plant sur- 
vives the winter, if soon forms a low spread- 
ing bush which all summer is a mass of 
showy rosy flowers. As the plants can be 
moved easily, a good plan is to take them up 
in the autumn, with as much earth adhering 
to the roots as possible, and to winter them 
in a cellar, pit, or deep frame. Thus they 
can be replanted in the shrubbery or garden 
in early spring and they are well worth the 
trouble. 

We often see in the markets little plants 
of Hydrangea in small pots with immense 
heads of bloom. This is done by striking 
shoots on which the flower bud was already 
set, which, if wellrooted and cared for, at once 
develop the flower without making growth. 
The cuttings should be taken off in July 
from the strongest shoots and rooted in sand; 
potted into about five-inch pots, in a rich 
peaty loam ; some of the cuttings will branch 
and make pretty shrubby plants, while those 
whose growth is confined to a single shoot 
will in all probability make a large head of 
bloom. If a succession is required, cuttings 
may also be taken in autumn when the plants 
drop their leaves, and by a little care in this 
respect, Hydrangeas may be had in bloom 
at any season. 

The plants show better bloom when young 
then when grown several years, for though, 
in the latter case, the plant is larger and has 
more heads of bloom, the heads and the in- 
dividual flowers are smaller. We often see 
the flowers a pale blue, which color is pro- 
duced by mixing iron filings with the soil. 
Though not as showy as the bright, rosy pink 
color, the variety is pleasing. All the half- 
hardy species may be grown in the same 
way. 

One of the most valuable plants of recent 
importation is the white Japanese Hydran- 
gea, Thomas Hogg. The heads are very 
large and pure white; the plant is of vigor- 
ous habit and blooms freely. It requires 
the same treatment as H. Hortensia. 

H. paniculata grandiflora is perfectly 
hardy, and should be in every lawn. The 
flowers are pure white, turning to pink be- 
fore fading. It blooms in August, just when 
flowers are most needed in the shrubbery, 
and the plant fairly covers itself with snowy 
blossoms. H. Otaksa has very pretty whitish 
pink flowers, varying much in shade; it is 
only half hardy. H. quercifolia, as its name 
implies, has very large, oak-leaved foliage, 
for which it is ornamental; the flowers are 
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not especially showy. AH. Thunbergii and 


H. Lindleyti have pink flowers, and are very | 


pretty species. 

Every lawn should have three Hydrangeas, 
the hardy paniculata and the half-hardy Hor- 
tensia and Thomas Hogg, for no plants will 
make a better summer display. All the 
half-hardy species force well, and the white 
Thomas Hogg is for this very valuable. 

R. 8. E. 


EVERGREENS IN THE SHADE. 


The valuable article in the GARDEN for 
December, on the growth of evergreens in 
the shade calls up an experience of my own 
which corroborates the views expressed in 
the GARDEN, and may be of interest to its 
readers. A few years ago, I planted ‘for 
nursery purposes, several hundred Small 
American Arbor Vite. On the south side of 
the lot was a row of Cherry trees that shaded 


| a strip about twenty feet wide for the greater 


part of the day, so much that we had con- 
sidered the strip useless for growing pur- 
poses, and had kept a heap of manure there. 

At the time of planting the young ever- 
greens alluded to, the manure had been 
nearly all removed, and in my absence the 
men spread what remained, and planted the 
trees over the space. When I saw what they 
had done, I decided to have the trees re- 
moved, thinking they would not do well. 

However, for the want of time they were 
left for the present, —and as they seemed to 
grow as well as those in better light, they 
were left until they had attained the height 
of six to ten feet, at which time those in the 
shade were taller, better furnished (as the 
nurserymen say), and more vigorous, as well 
as of a better color, than the others. 

I attributed this unexpected growth to the 
better nourishment the roots received, and 
taking the hint have since, by feeding small 
evergreens planted in my lawn under larger 


trees, kept them vigorous and well furnished. | 


Dr. O. R. WILLIS. 


WINTER WORK ON THE LAWN. 


It becomes frequently desirable to im- 
prove a lawn, without going to the expense 
and inconvenience of plowing up and cul- 
tivating it during a whole summer. Of course 
a first-class, drought-resisting lawn can only 
be produced by thorough and deep prepara- 
tion of the entire ground; yet many old, 
neglected, and uneven lawns could, with 
comparatively small expense, be so im- 
proved that they would produce a pleasing 
effect and answer all requirements. Winter 


is a favorable season for making such im- | 


provements, as when the ground is frozen 
no injury will be done by the teams passing 
over it. 

All lawns deteriorate if not top-dressed 
occasionally. Where the surface is smooth 
and even, a light dressing of fine yard manure 
or bone-dust is all that is required ; but on 
worn-out and very uneven ground, sufficient 
fine soil should be carted on to level all 
inequalities. Karly in spring all should be 
carefully leveled, and where the grass has 


not been covered more than one or two | 


inches it will grow through the earth in a 
short time ; but where it is covered deeper, 
some grass-seed will have to be sown over 
these spots, raked in, and rolled or packed 
down. 


| coppery rose. 


AND 


GREENHOUSE. 


HEATING SMALL PLANT-HOUSES. 


To the many who would enjoy having a 
small greenhouse for the keeping of a select 


| collection of plants, without ineurring a 


great expense, the mode of heating is a 
great consideration. Stoves of any kind 
placed within the house are always more or 
less deleterious to the plants, from their con- 
sumption of oxygen necessary for a proper 
combustion of the fuel. However, much of 
this evil may be overcome by evaporating 
pans of water placed on the stove, saying 
nothing of the dust which cannot be entirely 
avoided. 

The crying want is for a simple and cheap 
apparatus that would be effective. Assum- 
ing that the circulation of hot water through 
pipes is the easiest controlled and best med- 
ium for heating small houses, why cannot 
those whose business it is, get up something 
that would meet this public want. They 
have, indeed, small boilers and apparatus for 
small greenhouses, but still too powerful for 
those I have in view, say from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet long. In these days of cheap 
petroleum oil, it appears to me that a proper 
apparatus could be made for warming pur- 
poses as well as for cooking. 

I have no plan of my own, but simply 
throw out the suggestion to persons more 
expert in mechanical contrivances than my- 
self. In placing such a boiler, heated with 
oil, I should not place it within the house 
directly with the plants, but would enclose 
it in some convenient place against the ex- 
terior wall with a brick enclosure, with a 
small door from the outside, at the bottom, 
that could be opened and shut at pleasure, 
in order to produce proper combustion, and 
a small opening above, through which to pass 
a pipe to carry off all odor and smoke. This 
boiler apartment need only be a trifle larger 
than the boiler. itself, with a door opening 
on the inside, in order to give access for the 
filling and trimming of the lamp. I would 
have this door made of sheet iron, in order to 
avoid the risk-of fire. An arrangement of 
this kind would do away with the necessity 
of a boiler shed or vault and save all the 
labor of handling coals and ashes, and pre- 
vent any damage arising from deleterious 
gases. ances 


A NEGLECTED ROSE. 

La Princess Véra is a Tea Rose, sent out 
by Nabonnand in 1878, which has not met 
with the recognition from Rosarians that its 
merits call for. This is not to be wondered 
at, because the raiser’s ideas of a good Rose 
seem to be at variance with those held by 
the rest of the world. Nabonnand has sent 
out more than seventy varieties, but La 
Princesse Véra is the only one of his raising 
tested by me (except Duchess of Edinburgh, 
purchased and sent out by Veitch) that I 
deem worthy of a name. The Rose in ques- 
tion isa large, full, globular flower, with 
pointed buds; the color, flesh, tinted with 
It is of excellent habit, pro- 
ductive and beautiful, both under glass and 
bedded out. It is almost as good for bed- 
ding purposes as Homer or Coquette de Lyon. 

H, B, ELLWANGER, 


1883.] - 
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A NEW MIMULUS. 
Most cultivated varieties of Mimulus are | 
derived from M. cardinalis and M. luteus, 
both indigenous to this continent. Numer- 
ous hybrids have been produced from these, 
some of which are among the most orna- 
mental of our hardy and half-hardy herba- 
ceous plants. They are easily raised from 
seed or cuttings, and luxuriate in a rich, 
rather moist, and partly shaded border. 
They are also well adapted for house and 
conservatory culture, for which purpose the | 
seed should be sown in January or Febru- 
ary, in gentle heat. When large enough the 
plants should be pricked out into boxes or | 
pans, and, when they become crowded, trans- 
planted again in four or five inch pots. The 
principal objection to the older kinds was 
their straggling habit of growth; great im- 
provements in this respect have, however, 
been made within the latter years. 
The annexed illustration represents the 
latest novelty in this class, which introduces 


itself with the following short and terse 
name: Mimulus nobilis 
(hybridus tigrinus, na- 
nus compactus duplex), 
which, to relieve the 
innocent little thing of 
its crushing weight, we 
will transcribe into 
Compact Dwarf Mimu- 
lus. It is claimed to be 
distinguished from all 
other varieties by its 
very compact and 
dwarf growth. Its light 
green foliage forms a 
complete cushion, from 
which arise in great 
profusion its brilliant 
flowers, varying in all 
shades of yellow and 
red. 


CARE OF HOUSE 
PLANTS. 

“Plants will grow 
for you; they will not 
for me!” said a lady, 
wofully, to the writer. 
Indeed, it was not to 
be wondered at that 
nature did not work 
miracles for this estimable lady—a fastidi- | 
ous and orderly house-wife. In the first | 
place, everything else in her home must be | 
attended to before her pot-plants. They | 
were moved about indiscriminately —any- 
where, to put them ‘‘out of the way,” as it 
seemed. If watered once or twice a week, 
it was with a cold stream from a pitcher. 
Saucers were under them of course, which, 
though sometimes dry, were oftener filled 
with offensive stagnant water. Dead or yel- 
low leaves were allowed to remain, to inter- | 
mingle their vitiated juices with the life of 
the stem, and the hard surface of the poor 
soil was never stirred for the admission of air 
to the roots. They either had too much sun- 
shine, or none at all, for days and days; but 
they would have long spells of ventilation in 
the ‘‘well-ordered” house —the cold air 
sweeping over them in a ‘“ broadside.” 

How could the naturally pretty favorites 
thrive, and, in responsive delight, display 
their inheritance of beauty? 

In the management of plants in rooms it 
is not feasible to give them all the care and 


attention to details they receive in the flor- 


| 


ist’s greenhouses or the conservatory. Nature 


_is wondrously accommodating, even when 


modestly protesting. By mere chances that 
various kinds may grow and bloom without 
particular care. ‘Experience is the best 
teacher,” has long been a saying of the wise. 
My pleasant experience with plants in house 
windows has suggested the following direc- 
tions, which I have learned repeatedly to 


observe, and can confidently recommend 


them to lovers of flowers, in both country | 


and city homes, of modest means. 
You cannot always combine the soil for 


your pots strictly according to the natural | 


preference of each particular genus, as flor- 
ists do; therefore, it is safe, with few excep- 
tions, to mix it all alike when potting them. 
Good ‘‘garden-soil” will always do. This, 


| of course, is neither sand, clay, nor gravel, 
but mellow mold — sandy enough to be 
loose, clayey enough for compact richness, 
light with fertile mold, which not necessar- | 


NEW COMPACT DWARF MIMULUS, 


ily must be ‘‘ black.” 
grown vigorously some mouths in the pots, 
it may be well to remove a little of the earth 


| may suit plants in the humblest dwelling, | 


forenoon sunshine, but they may please you 
by doing well in windows where sun falls on 
them only in the afternoon. Do not seek to 
give them the sunbeams all day. 

Keep them out of the saucers mostly. If 
your nicety will use saucers, be sure to wash 
them frequently, and, for the sake of the air 
in a room where you sleep or sit, as well as 
for the health of the plants, wash the out- 
side of the pots oceasionally. A few plants 
in your sleeping-room will not harm you, but, 
unless the room is ventilated at night, you 
will harm them. Never permit a dead or 


_ dying leaf to remain on a plant that is not 


After plants have | 


from the top and then fill again with decayed | 


manure, or simply to water them with a very 
weak solution of ammonia and water—a 


spoonful of the spirits to three or four | 
quarts of water, using it a few days only in | 


succession, taking care not to sprinkle the 
leaves. 

Always have your pots perfectly clean — 
well cleansed, or scoured inside and outside, 
if they have been long used, or become in- 
erusted. Then place a few bits of broken 
flower-pots in the bottom, loosely,— pieces 
of brick will answer,—a little earth at first, 
holding the plant that has been taken up 
from a bed with one hand, while with the 
other gently add and press earth around the 
roots quite firmly -—not too hard around the 
stem in filling the pot sufficiently. Ama- 
teurs often err in this particular, not pressing 


the soil around transplanted plants, or over | 


seeds of annuals. 
House plants are best pleased with the 


altogether dying. In trimming stems or 
leaves, use a sharp knife, not a scissors, nor 
merely your fingers. 

The water for watering plants, summer or 
winter, should be warm enough not to chill 
the hand, and should be scattered over the 
leaves of each one, or better, thoroughly 
sprinkled with a watering-pot. Unless they 
are vigorously growing, do not keep the 
ground constantly wet, but, if growing at 
all, let it not become 
like dry sand, nor solid. 

Most plants confined 
in pots like to be hoed 
almost as well as corn- 
hills. If youhave onlya 
hair-pin at: hand, when 
you are watching or ad- 
miring them, gently 
stir the earth with it 
all around. Do not use 
anything for this pur- 
pose that may disturb 
the fibrous roots — not 
““hoeing” too deep. 

It is better for your 
plants to cut off, near 
the stem supporting it, 
every flower-stem just 
as soon as the blossom 
begins to die, and in 
perpetual Roses before 
the petals drop. By 
so doing you preserve 
the vitality and secure 
more flowers, and soon- 
er. Do not let a Ger- 
anium (Pelargonium) 
cluster remain after 
half of its buds, or 
more, have opened and pleased you till the 
petals fall. EmiILy THATCHER BENNETT. 


OLEANDERS. 

Their culture is of the easiest description, 
and when in full bloom nothing can exceed 
their beautiful effect. They thrive best in 
soil consisting of equal parts of loam, peat, 
and well rotted cow-manure, and should have 
plenty of pot-room. They may be wintered 
in a light, cool cellar, giving them but little 
water; during their growing season, how- 
ever, water should be given abundantly. In 
fact they should never become entirely dry at 
that period, else the flower-buds will drop off. 
The proper season for transplanting is in 
spring, when removing them from their win- 
ter quarters. The long, straggling branches 
should then also be eut back, and they will 
soon throw out young shoots, forming hand- 
some, bushy plants. Oleanders are apt to 
be infested by a whitish scale; this must be 
carefully guarded against by frequent wash- 
ing and syringing. 
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TROPICAL FRUITS. 

This name comprises, in the markets of the 
United States, Oranges, Lemons, Bananas, 
and Pineapples. We may also include the 
Cocoanut, which is imported in large quan- 
tities, Limes, which are occasionally seen, 
and Mangoes, of which a few find their way 
to the New York market. 

The Fig and the Grape as imported,— the 
latter dried as Raisins, and fresh, the former 
dried,— both come from southern temperate 
regions; and Dates, the fruit of a Palm, 
wholly from Northern Africa. 

But the fruits which we have mentioned 
as ‘‘ tropical” are but a very few of those 
which grow in the tropies, but which, from 
their perishable nature, are never imported ; 
though a few—as, for instance, the Guava 
—are found in the form of jelly, marmalade, 
or sweet-meats. Let it be understood, how- 
ever, that although we write of tropical 


fruits as found by us in Brazil, many of | 


those we shall mention are not indigenous 
to that country, but have been introduced 
from other tropical countries. Of these the 
Orange, the Lime, and the Cocoa Palm are 
familiar examples. 

And, first, there are in Brazil, as far as we 
have seen, no edible berries of any kind, 
either wild or cultivated. What are known 
in the United States as ‘‘small fruits” are 
entirely wanting, and this lack, to one 
accustomed to Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, and Blueberries, no other fruit, 
luscious though it may be, can supply. Any 
one lost in the Brazilian forest would starve 
to death in a short time; if a few species of 
Palms are excepted, there is nothing to be 
found that can support life. 


PALM FRUITS. 


First in our enumeration we should men- 
tion the Palms, many of which have edible 
fruit ; but, with the exception of the Cocoanut 
(the Date not being grown in Brazil) and the 
drink made from the ‘‘ Assie” and ‘‘ Bacaba,” 
all are most distasteful to the foreign palate, 
although the natives are very fond of them. 
The remark which was once made about the 
wild Grape applies well to these Palm fruits: 
They are adapted to develop the generosity 
of man’s nature, because one would rather 
give them to his neighbor than eat them 
himself. We have excepted the Cocoanut, 
the fruit of the Palm Cocos nucifera ; but in 
Brazil this fruit is not nearly as good as that 
found in the United States, and which, we 
think, is mostly imported from Africa. We 
have tasted it in all stages, fresh from the 
tree and almost dry, and both meat and milk 
are lacking in flavor and sweetness. We 
had always read of the delicacy of the fresh 
milk of the Cocoanut: our first trial of it was 
a great disappointment, although we were 
thirsty enough on that day to make anything 
liquid taste good; and subsequent experi- 
ences have not increased our estimation of 
Cocoanut milk. The drinks made from the 
“ Assie” (Huterpe edulis) and the ‘‘ Bacaba” 
(nocarpus Bacaba and distycha) are some- 
times agreeable to foreigners at first taste, 
and one soon becomes very fond of them. 
They are prepared by turning hot water upon 
the fruit, which is about the size of a marble, 
and then rubbing off the thin layer of flesh 


well up need no further cultivation. 


that surrounds the seed. If one knows the 
woman who makes it, one can enjoy ‘‘ Assie” ; 
but, as one sees it made,—a dirty negress, 
washing her hands in the purple mixture, 
great beads of perspiration dropping from 
her brow,— the effect is not appetizing. 

‘* Assie” is of a dark purple color (rarely 
reddish or whitish, when made of a different 
variety of Euterpe) and tastes like the juice 
of a Strawberry-pie. 


“ Bacaba” is the color | 


of chocolate and cream, with a Strawberry | 


and cream flavor. Both are drank with 
sugar, though the natives, with whom these 
drinks form a chief article of food, eat them 
unsweetened, with farinha, A drink 
sembling Bacaba is made from the ‘‘ Patawa” 
Palm ((nocarpus Patawa); it is richer and 
not considered very wholesome. In a simi- 
lar manner drinks are made from the fruit of 
many other Palms, especially the different 


re- 
_as far south as this; but I should hardly 


“Tneumas” (Astrocarpum) and the ‘ Miriti” | 


(Mauritia excelsa) ; they are yellow, and have 
a sickish taste. There are many Palms of 
which the fruit is eaten either raw or boiled. 
Of these the ‘‘ Pupunha,” or Peach Palm 
(Guiliama speciosa), is the only one which 
has a pleasant taste. This tree is not 
found wild, and when met with in the forest 
always shows the site of an abandoned house. 
The fruit is about the size of a Plum, bright 
red or yellow, and is very beautiful. It is 
eaten boiled and tastes like a Chestnut, but 


has a bitter ‘‘leave off,” and though the | 


natives are very fond of it, a foreigner con- 
siders it as something which might be eaten 
if nothing else was obtainable. 
E. S. Ranp, JR. 
(To be continued.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH TEOSINTE, 
(Reana luxurians.) 

The seeds were planted about the first of 
April, in rows five feet wide and five feet 
apart in the drill, and covered three inches 
deep. As soon as the young plants attained 
the height of four or five inches [used a one- 
horse turning plow, with the bar as near to 
the plants as possible, throwing the dirt from 
them, and with a hoe scraped all the grass 
and weeds from the drill. After an interval 
of eight or ten days I used the turning plow 
again, throwing the furrow back to the young 
plants, using care not to cover any of the 
young branches, which about this time be- 
gin to make their appearance immediately 
from the roots of the first stalk. After an- 
other interval of about ten days I threw the 
remaining furrows out to the plants, which 
was all the work I gave it. Should weeds 
come up in the middle soon after the last 
plowing, or the ground become hard and 
packed from heavy rains, I would run a eulti- 
vator once or twice between the rows. 

The plants soon begin to spread, throwing 
out from forty to fifty branches or stalks 
from a single seed, branching out imme- 
diately from the roots, and after they get 
It is 
truly a wonderful plant, yielding an immense 
amount of forage, and although the stalks 
are from one to two inches in diameter, and 
twelve or fifteen feet high, they are tender 
and juicy, and all kinds of stock seem to like 
them better than Corn stalks. If cut early in 
the summer, or when the plants are six or 
seven feet high, and the stubs plowed out, it 
will come out again and make another crop 


| before frost in this latitude (about 32°). 


The specimens that I have left standing for 
seed are about fifteen feet high, and are as 
green and luxuriant now as in May or June, 
showing no disposition whatever to head or® 
seed. The only objection that I can see to 


| itas a forage plant is the difficulty in curing 


the stalk. But for cutting in the spring and 
summer and feeding green to work stock it 
is far superior to anything I have ever tried, 
as to the yield on the same ground, and the 
stock seem to like it as well or better than 
Corn fodder or any other green food. Whether 
it is more nutritious I have not as yet tested 
sufficiently to know. Some might object to 
it on account of the seed not ripening, even 


make this an objection, as it takes such a 
small quantity of seed to plant an acre, and 
it can easily be obtained each year at a 
trifling cost. Only one seed in the package 
failed to germinate; however, should any 
hills fail to come up, they could be replaced 
from a bed sown for the purpose, as the young 
plant may easily be transplanted. ' 

Iam very much pleased with it so far, and 
intend to give it a place on the farm next 
year. Aside from its value as a forage plant, 
IT am of the opinion that it would be invalu- 
able to many Southern farmers as a means 
of totally eradicating Cocoa, Bermuda, or 
any other obnoxious grass or weed; as, 
after it gets well up, its shade is so dense 
that no vegetation could possibly live under 
it. Joun F. WEST, 

Jefferson Co., Miss. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS. 

The last season has been unusally unfav- 
orable to the production of best results from 
fertilizers, natural as well as artificial. The 
long, severe drought during midsummer, 
which brought most crops to a stand-still, 
followed by a late, moist, and warm autumn, 
causing frequently a second growth, made 
almost two seasons of the year. 

On Potatoes, the use of special fertilizers 
produced some surprising results. Four rows 
in our experimental field were planted with- 
out manure of any kind, the adjoining four 
with Mapes’s Potato manure, and the next 
four with ordinary stable manure. All 
started finely and grew until the dry weather 
set in, when the tops died down gradually 
and the crop was considered a loss; but, to 
our astonishment, with the beginning of the 
fall rains the rows with Mapes’s manure 
started into new life, grew vigorously until — 
frost, and produced a good crop of fine Po- 
tatoes, while the adjoining rows, on either 
side, showed but little growth and_yielded 
a very poor crop, hardly worth digging. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 

We firmly believe in women’s rights of the 
right kind—the kind that gave to a Vermont 
woman a prize for the largest yield of Queen 
of the Valley Potatoes, offered by the pub- 
lishers of the AMERICAN GARDEN. We hold 
that when in open, equal competition with 
men, be it as doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers, or farmers, a woman achieves 
the best results, all credit ought to be 
accorded to her, and she should reap the full 
benefit of her ability and industry, and 
neither more nor less on account of her sex. . 

Over two hundred dollars are offered as 
crop premiums the coming season. Who of 
our lady readers will carry off the prizes? 
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HORTICULTURE IN MEXICO. 


tural Society, Mr. John EF. Russell, Secretary | 


of the State Board of Agriculture, gave the 
following interesting account of the horticul- 
tural products of Mexico, a country in which 
he lived several years, and with whose con- 
ditions he is thoroughly familiar. 

The speaker said that the Dahlia was in- 
troduced into Europe by Humboldt early in 
the present century. When he was a boy, it 
was thought pretty good gardening in the 
western part of this State to get Dahlias in 
bloom before frost; but now they bloom 
much earlier. They are natives of the table- 
lands of Mexico, where the speaker saw them 
in the single form, which they always bear in 
their wild state, and which he thought much 
more beautiful than the double forms into 
which they have been improved by eultiva- 
tion, and this opinion has gained ground of 
late, for premiums have been offered for 
single Dahlias. 

In Central America he noticed that double 
flowers invariably and immediately returned 
to the single form. All plants which are 
biennials here, seed the first year there. He 
attempted to acclimate the vegetables of this 
latitude there, but without snuecess. Potatoes 
from California returned to their original 
habit the first year, and produced tubers not 
larger than marbles. Cabbages and other 


| 


the northern part of the United States. The 
| greater part of the Indigo used in this coun- 
try comes from San Salvador iit Central 
America. The manufacture of this dye re- 
quires a great deal of careful and skillful 


| technical work, and hence its cultivation is 
In an address on Horticultural Improve- | 
ments, before the Massachusetts Horticul- | 


plants of the genus Brassica shot up like | 


Palm trees, and went to seed in a few weeks. 
The climate does not vary materially from 
our summer climate, but it seemed to him as 
though the native plants told these new- 
comers that there was no need to lay up a 
store of food, but that all they had to do was 
to go ahead and ripen their seed. Indian 
Corn takes about as long a time to ripen 


there as it does here,— say, a hundred days,— | 


and in the dry season becomes fodder, which 
forms almost the entire food of the cattle. 
Potatoes give only one crop there, though he 
had seen two crops grown here in one season. 
Last year the growing season here consisted 
of two summers, with a dry season inter- 
jected between, which checked growth almost 
as much as winter—in this respect resembling 
the tropical climate, where a dry season 
comes between the wet, growing seasons. 
The exports of Mexico are of very small 
amount in proportion to the population of 
about nine millions. The people are not in- 
dustrious, and the products are not valuable. 
The Coffee tree is one of the most valuable 
productions. In its natural state it grows on 
dry, even arid land, and produces the best 
quality of coffee on such soils, while that 
grown on low, moist, rich land is inferior. 
The so-called ‘‘male berry” grows at an ele- 
vation of about 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The high table-lands in the 
southern part of the country are well adapted 
to its growth. They are, however, too high 
for the Sugar-cane, which requires rich, 
warm bottom lands. These also are found 
in the southern part of the country, and there 
it can be grown year after year. Cochineal 
is abundant; the Cactus on which the insect 


which produces the dye is found flourishes | 


well. Corn cannot be grown as well as in 


not likely to become extensive. 

The agriculture of Mexico has been much 
injured by the many revolutions, which 
forced the laborers away from the haciendas 
into the army, and thus brought about a 
slovenly condition of agriculture. The 
country may be described in the words of the 
missionary hymn, ‘‘ Every prospect pleases, 
and only man is vile.” A sea-captain who 


working-clothes, were engaged in finishing 
the ‘fusiyama’ of the garden, without which 
no Japanese garden is complete.” 


IMMORTELLES. 


The Immortelle (Helichrysum orientale) is 


| principally cultivated in warm situations on 


had traded to Mexico, when asked about the | 


manners and customs of the natives, replied 
that their manners were bad and their cus- 
toms were nasty. Here the speaker saw the 


spectacle, which would be incredible to tem- | 


perance reformers, of a people absolutely 
abandoned without whisky. In Mexico and 
Central America drunkenness is almost un- 
known, but the people are bad. 

Mr. Russell did not think Apples could be 
grown in Mexico, even on the high lands. 
Peaches can be grown; he saw them dried 
and pressed into boxes, and called mataca- 
tunes by the Indians. Figs grow in every 
part, and Pineapples in many parts. The 
Pineapples of commerce compared with those 
ripened on the plant as a wild pasture Apple 
compares with a Baldwin. Oranges are pro- 
duced wherever the ground is not too high. 
Grapevines in Central America grow most 
luxuriantly, but produce no fruit. 


HOW A BOTANIC GARDEN IS FORMED IN 
JAPAN. 


The following extract from a report from 
Hakodate, Southern Yesso, says the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, will indicate the aptness of 
these intelligent people, the Japanese, to 
seize a new idea from a foreigner : 

“An inkling was given to three of the 
principal native storekeepers, by a lady, to 
start a botanical garden. The idea was 
jumped at, as this was the very thing they 
had always desired to have, the Japanese 
being so very fond of flowers, and more 
especially of foreign flowers; but the in- 
dividuals in question, who are brothers, did 
not know how to set about it, and what 
seeds to order, and, when they had them, 
what to do with them. 

“Accordingly a plan for a garden was 
drawn up, and some one having an idea of 
gardening was engaged, after which a spot 
of ground was selected most suitable for a 
flower-garden; but when application was 
made for it, the Kaitakushi took the matter 
in hand, and has now started a publie gar- 
den, the foreign directress still being con- 
sulted on all matters. In order to give it 
the character of a public undertaking, every 
ward of the town was induced, in succes- 
sion, to work there one whole day, besides 
regular coolies paid by the Kaitakushi. 
When the whole town had thus contributed 
its quota of labor, all the singing-girls of the 
tea-houses, with the other inmates of these 
establishments, dressed up in gay colors, 
were engaged there one whole day in smooth- 


ropes handled by about a dozen girls each, 
singing and dancing all the time; and, to 
crown all, one Sunday all the officials, from 
the highest to the lowest, dressed in laborers’ 


the shores of the Mediterranean, where it 
flowers in June, or at the earliest in the end 
of May. It generally thrives better in bar- 
ren, dry soil than in that which is rich and 
fertile. It produces little seed, and there- 
fore it has to be propagated by means of 
cuttings, which are secured in the month of 
July. These are inserted close together, in 
well prepared, shady ground, and afterward 
moderately watered. From fifteen to twenty 
days afterward they begin to develop roots 
and new leaves. In the following spring 
they are transplanted, after all danger from 
frost is over. The ground is prepared for 
their reception by being dug about three or 
four inches deep, very little manure being 
added. 

With a view to getting the plants well 
established, the flowers are not gathered 
the first year. In harvesting the crop the 
heads are cut off before the buds open, each 
head containing some twenty flowers; well 
established plants produce sixty or seventy 
stalks, and a plantation will continue pro- 


| ductive from eight to ten years, the flowers 


being gathered only once in two years. 
These flowers dried, and dyed sometimes 
green, red, and black, are much used for 


_erowns and wreaths for the decoration of 


cemeteries.—Gardening Illustrated. 


OUR EXHIBITION TABLE. 


Jefferson Grapes, from Mr. J. G. Burrow, Fish- 
kill, N. Y., received December 15th, after having 
been off the vines for six weeks, were still in 
very good condition, proving their extraordinary 
keeping quality. The berries were very sweet, 
high flavored and delicious, and as free from pulp 
as a Grape can well be. 


Dried Apricots and Plums from Mr. Joseph 
Sexton, Goleta, Santa Barbara Co., California. — 
A box of each arrived in excellent order, and 
were admired by all who saw them. The Apricots 


especially looked as fresh and bright as if they 


| miry (not accessible by horse). 


had been but a few hours off the trees. If the 
freight charges will not increase the price too 
much, dried fruit of this quality should find a 
ready market in the East. 


Queen of the Prairie Corn. —<A_ basketful of 
very large, well-filled ears of this variety is ex- 
hibited by Mr. Henry S. Kipp, of Bergen Co., N. J., 
who also favors us with the following interesting 
and valuable communication in relation to it: 

“My experience at farming during the last fifty 
years warrants me to say that this Corn has no 
equal; it comes nearer the mark than any I have 
heretofore planted. It has advantages that no 
other Corn possesses. First. It will grow in a 
poorer soil. Second. It grows no suckers. Third. 
It grows quicker and comes to maturity sooner. 
Fourth. Three bushels of ears will shell two 


| bushels of Corn. 


“T planted about five acres of this Corn near 
the middle of June. The ground was wet, low, and 
I cut holes with 
a hoe, varying from two and a half to five feet 
apart, and dropped in each hole three grains of 
Corn, and covered them up. Nothing more was 
done, and the yield was seven hundred and fifty 


_ bushels of Corn. 
ing down the paths with a stone fastened to | 
| upland six rows of this Cornin the same field with 


“TJ still gave it a further test. I planted on the 
other Corn, all served alike. When ripe, I husked 
the six rows and six adjoining. The Queen of 
Prairie beat it two bushels. That convinces me 
this Corn is now the best in use.” 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 
Niagara.— A pamphlet descriptive of the 
Niagara Grape and containing many testimoni- 
als of the press and pomologists. Issued by the 
Niagara Grape Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Prentiss. — Circular giving description, history, 
and a large number of testimonials in regard to 
the growth, health, and market value of this Grape. 
Issued by T. S. Hubbard, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Elliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Hardy Perennial Plants, new revised edition, 
with a beautiful colored frontispiece of Weigela 
candida. The pamphlet contains condensed and 


clear descriptions of all the most desirable hardy | 


ornamental trees and shrubs, together with 
valuable directions for planting, pruning, and 
general treatment of them. 


New Jersey State Horticultural Society.— 
Programme of the Annual Meeting to be held at 
Freehold, N. J., on January 9th and 10th. These 
meetings, which are attended by the most suc- 
cessful and progressive farmers and _ horticul- 
turists of the State, are always interesting and 


enjoyable as well, and this being in one of the | 


richest agricultural regions, promises to be as 
successful as any ever held by the Society. 


New York State Agricultural Society.—‘‘ No- 
vember Bulletin.”—From the two hundred and 
thirty-four replies of correspondents, residing in 
every county in the State, it is seen that the more 
remarkable characteristics of the season were the 
improvement, beyond expectation, of the Corn 
crop, and the disappointment, very generally, of 
the early promise of the Potato crop. The severe 
drought affected all but the most northern coun- 
ties, and the reports of the condition of autump- 


sown grain are, consequently, with some notable | 


exceptions, more or less unfavorable. The failure 
of the Apple crop is general, except in the 
northern counties. F 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. —_ 
“Transactions for the Year 1882. Part Ln These 
reports are always distinguished by their careful 
editing and the great amouut of useful information 
contained in them. The one before us is in nowise 
inferior to its predecessors. It contains, in addi- 
tion to an eloquent address by the president, Hon. 
Francis B. Hayes, valuable papers on Ornamen- 


tal Arboriculture, Apple and Pear Culture, New | 


Varieties of Pears, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
Vegetable Culture, Flowering Plants, new and 
old; A List of Trees and Plants growing in the 
Garden of Hon. William T. Brigham, in Boston; 
Mineral Constituents in Plant Growth; Yellows 
and Fungus in Peach Trees, 


Complete Guide to Silk Culture, by L. Capsa- 
dell, published by W. B. Smith & Co., New York. 
In this little volume the author, Secretary of the 
New York Silk Exchange, has given in the shortest 
possible space concise and practical directions in 
every detail of silk culture; Silk-food Trees, and 
how to Raise thei; Cocooneries; Eggs, and how 
to Hatch them; the Rearing of Silk-worins ; Races, 
Varieties, and Value; Gathering, Stifling, and 
Packing Cocoons; Reproduction; Reeling, and 
Spinning, and Requisites for Silk Culture are 
plainly described and illustrated. The wide and 
promising field which, at present, is opening for 
American silk culture, which cannot but develop 
intoa most important industry, in the near future, 
makes the publication of such a work most 
desirable. 


A History of Paper, its Genesis and its Reve- 
lations. Origin and Manufacture, Utility and 
Commercial Value of an Indispensable Staple of 
the Commercial World, by J. H. A. Smith. The 
author, commencing with the earliest records of 
printing, the inscribed bricks of Babylon and 
Nineveh, antedating even the civilization and 
the papyrus of the Egyptians, traces clearly 
and interestingly the connection between the in- 
vention of printing and paper, and the reasons 
for the delay of both. He describes all the articles 
used in the place of modern paper before its in- 
vention, their gradual development to hand- 
made paper from vegetable pulp, the Rice, Silk, 
Bamboo and Bark papers of the Chinese, follow- 


ing through all the varied stages of improvement 
up to the present century—the era of paper-mak- 
ing by machinery. This highly interesting treat- 
ise, Which is now published in a substantial and 
elegantly gotten-up volume, appeared originally 
in the Paper World, a handsome monthly journal, 
devoted principally to the interests of paper, but 
which, under the broad and liberal views and 
management of its editor, Mr. Clark W. Bryan, 
has developed into an organ of general industrial 
advancement, journalism, art, science and litera- 
ture, taking a high rank among the progressive 
publications of the day. Both are published by 
Clark W. Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Light Soil, — Mrs. MW. 7. M., Clinton Co., Ohio. — 
By this is understood soil that does not bake 
after rain. Heavy soils can be made light by 
adding sand and muck, and by frequent and 
thorough working. 


Corn for Northern States.—H. D., Greenwood, 
Dakota.—For the short summers of this climate 
the earliest varieties are required, and the seed 
should be obtained from as far north as Corn will 
ripen fully. Queen of the Prairie, Early Canada, 
and Compton’s Early will be the varieties most 
likely to ripen with you. 


Seedling Potatoes.—S. Y. K., Cadiz, O.—Seed- 
lings generally reach their full size during the 
third year from seed, and many of them even 
earlier. Yet the permanent character of a seed- 
ling becomes not fully developed until the fourth 
or fifth year. A seedling Potato which does not 
show decided vigor and health in its second and 
third year will rarely improve in this respect in 
after years. 


Propagating Begonias.—F. L. West, Bridge- 
water, Pa.—All Begonias, and especially the Rex 
varieties, may be propagated by cutting the 
leaves in sections, so as to form a junction of the 
ribs at the lower end of the cutting. These cut- 
tings should be placed flat upon sand on a 
propagating bench, with good bottom heat. They 
should be kept damp only, not wet all the time, 
else they will surely rot before making roots. 


Soot.— Several Readers.— The matter which 
rises from burning wood and bituminous coal, 
and which becomes condensed and hardened by 
the cooler air in the stove-pipes and chimneys is 
what is understood by soot. Soot from hard coal 
exclusively is of less value, still it is worth sav- 
ing. Soot consists mainly of impalpable charcoal, 
and is rich in ammonia. All plants are benefited 
by its use. Itis also valuable as an insecticide, 
on account of the creosote contained in it. 


Chicory.— A. G. P., Brunswick, Ga.—We are 
not aware that Chicory is cultivated here to any 
extent. It is frequently used for adulterating 
coffee, and its addition to that beverage is rather 
preferred by some persons. Large quantities are 
annually imported from Europe. It is cultivated 
similar to Parsnips. The roots, when they have 
reached their full size, are dug, washed, cut into 
slices, and thoroughly dried by artificial heat. 
The roasting and grinding is done by the coffee 
manufacturers. 


Carduus Benedictus.—Dr. D. G., Granby, P. 
@.—As far as can be determined from the imper- 
fect specimens the plant is Carduus or Onicus 
benedictus —the Holy Thistle. It is really a very 
ornamental plant, the pure white veins on its 
large, shining leaves producing a beautiful effect. 
As tradition has it, these white stripes were pro- 
duced by some of the Virgin Mary’s milk having 
fallen upon them. The herb was formerly offi- 
cinal, and held in high esteem as an expectorant 
and diuretic. 


Amaryllis.—Dr. Ph. M., Washington, D. C.— 
None of the Amaryllis are hardy, except the 
A. atamasco, and even this should have some 
protection during winter. The principal condi- 
tion for successful culture of all kinds ot Amaryl- 


| lisis to keep the bulbs entirely dry during their 


season of rest, and well watered during their 
growing and flowering period. Although they 
are most valuable for house culture, they do well 
outdoors if planted in spring, taken up after 
flowering, and stored similar to Gladiolus bulbs. 


(JANUARY, 


Snowdrops.—k. J. W., Eufaula, Ala.—The 
Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, grows in almost 
any soil and position fit for any kind of bulbs or 
bedding plants, and on account ot its early 
blooming and modest beauty should be seen 
more frequently in our gardens. They should be 
planted in the fall, about two inches deep, and 
not be disturbed for several years. They may 
also be grown in pots, similar to Crocus. Closely 
allied to itis the Snowflake, Lewcojum vernum, 
which flowers a little later, grows taller, has 
green spots on the tips of its petals; and has a 
peculiar, sweet fragrance. 


About Tomatoes.—F. B. C., Natchez, Miss.— 
1. It would be a difficult matter to choose the 
best Tomato among the many excellent varieties. 
Acme, Conqueror, Mayflower, Trophy, and some 
others, are as good as any. 2. Three feet, each 
way, is not far enough apart; four by five, or five 
by five, is close enough. 3. It requires about 
eight weeks from sowing the seed to planting 
out, but the plants are generally pricked out afew 
weeks before the final transplanting. 4. Moder- 
ately rich soil produces more fruit than when 
surcharged with fertilizers, in which case the 
plants are apt to run too much to vines. 


Chinese Lily.—Miss M. 7. F., Claverack, N. Y. 
—We do not know of a Lily under this name, nor 
of any which the Chinese worship. Most of the 
Japanese Lilies grow probably in parts of China. 
The Lily which from the remotest ages has been 
revered as the emblem of purity and virtue, and 
which the Greeks and Romans consecrated to the 
goddess Juno, is Liliwm candidum, the common 
white garden Lily. 

True Lily bulbs should not be kept too dry 
during winter. Covered with moderately damp 
moss, they keep wellin a cool cellar, and should 
be planted as early in spring as possible. 


Sowing Vegetable Seeds.— W. S. W., Shawano, 
Wis.—_To produce Cabbage very early the seed 
should be sown in botbeds, in March, or better 
still, in the fall previous, and wintered in a cold 
frame. For late crops it may be sown outdoors 
as soon as the ground is in working order. Cel- 
ery is now generally sown outdoors by market 
gardeners. Tomatoes are sown in hotbeds, as 
earliness is a main consideration. Onion sets 
produce bulbs earlier than seed. The great point 
with Onion seed is, next to good quality, to get it 
in the ground as early aspossible. It is impossi- 
ble to raise good Onions in hot weather. The 
March and April, 1882, numbers of THE AMERI- 
CAN GARDEN contained an excellent and compre- 
hensive article on Onion growing. The questions 
about Sweet Potatoes will be answered in our 
next pumber. 


Concentrated Fertilizers. — How to secure the 
greatest amount of fertilizing material at the 
least possible expense has always been a most 
important problem in modern husbandry. The 
freight charges for long distances are so high 
that the shipment of stable manure is generally 
out of question, and even with commercial ferti- 
lizers, the additional cost for transportation 
makes their use sometimes unprofitable. The 
Powell’s Prepared Chemicals are intended to 
initigate this evil by furnishing the fertilizers in 
their pure, concentrated form. The claims for 
these chemicals, as set forth in our advertising 
columns, are strong, but they seem to be well 
backed by statements of successful trials by lead- 
ing farmers in many States; and the manufac- 
turers, the Brown Chemical Co., of Baltimore, are 
an old and honorable firm of first-class commer- 
cial reputation. 


A KNABE IN THE WHITE HOUSE, 


(From the Baltimore American.) 


There was seen yesterday at Messrs. Knabe & 
Co.’s factory a magnificent concert grand, just 
finished by them for the presidential mansion. 
President Arthur, who is a thorough connoisseur 
of music, in selecting a piano for the White House, 
decided in favor of the Knabe Piano as his pref- 
erence, and ordered, accordingly, the instrument 
referred to. It is a concert grand of beautiful 
finish in a richly carved rosewood case and of 
superb tone and action—an instrument worthy in 
every respect of the place it is to occupy. It was 
shipped to its destination yesterday. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To Yearly Subscribers to the American Garden for 1883. 


Encouraged by the great success of our premiums sent out in previous years, and desirous to 
introduce the AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special and most liberal inducements 


for the coming year. 


All articles offered are of actual merit, and first class in every respect. 
Application for premiums should be made at the time of send- 


now introduced for the first time. 
ing the subscriptions. 


All premiums offered by mail will be sent post-paid. 


Several of them are 


Those not offered by mail will be sent 


by express or freight, the receiver in all cases to pay transportation charges. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER for 1883, old or new, is entitled to ONE PREMIUM, members of clubs 
receiving clubbing Premiums excepted, and may take his or her choice of either of the following 


articles : 


SEEDS. 


ONE PACKAGE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING VARIETIES. 


American Triumph Oats. 

Adamant Wheat. »competing for the $210 

Green Mountain Wheat. S offered as premiums 
Jor the largest yields. (See advertisement. ) 


$1,000 CORNS. 
Rural Dent.—Produced at the rate of one hundred 

and fifty bushels per acre in 1882. 

Rural Thoroughbred Flint.—Ears measuring eigh- 
teen inches produced in 1882. (See advertisement.) 

Bliss’s American Wonder Peas, the best and 
earliest Pea grown. 

American Racer Pea.— Very productive. 

Pea grown. 

Mayflower Tomato.—Very early ; fine. 

Wild Garden Seeds.—A mixture of about one hun- 
dred varieties of Hower Seeds, enough to sow asquare 
rod of ground. 

Subscribers who prefer making their own selection 
of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hand- 
Book for the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay Street, 
New-York. Mailed for six cents.) 

Seeds to the amount of 25 cents for each subsecrip- 


tion. 
PLANTS. 


ONE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING. 


Clematis Coccinea.— Scarlet Clematis. A root of 
this magnificent new climber. A beautiful colored 
plate and a description of which appears in our Sep- 
tember number. 


One Bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare; the best 
white variety. 

One Bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan; the best 
yellow variety. 

Three Bulbs of selected American Seedling Gladi- 
olus; all different colors. 

One Bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseum, L. tenuifolium, or L. atrosanguineum gran- 
ditlorum. 


One Bulb of Hyacinthus candicans. 
FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Bulb of Lilium Harrisii—the Lily—the most 
exquisite novelty in this class. 


BOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for the AMERICAN GARDEN, and 
soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library 
Jrec, under the following conditions : 


For each subscriber, he may select, from the special 
list contained in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Catalogue, books 
to the amount of 20 cents. Special list of books 
mailed free on application. 


The New American Dictionary.—(See Advt.) One 
thousand illustrations. A valuable Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia combined, Price, $1.00. Sent free as 
a premitmn for four subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


PREMIUMS FOR LADIES. 


The Housekeeper’s Set.—Twenty Good Kitchen 
Utensils. Price, $1.00. Sent by mail, post-paid, tor 
three subscribers at $1.00 each; or, will be mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Ladies and Children’s Floral Sets of four pieces ; 
small size, just the thing to work with among your 
plants. Price, $1.50. Sent by mail, post-paid, tor 
three subscribers at $1.00 each ; or mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


Bestround 


Excelsior Hand-Weeder.— Price, 30 cents. Closely 
resembling the hiwnan hand (which is the best 


weeder made), Sent, post-paid, for two subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Elastic Plant Sprinkler, for watering house-plants. 
Price, $1.25. Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 

Ever-Ready Fountain-Pen.—A gold pen with hard 
rubber handle containing the ink. Writes twenty- 
four hours with one filling. Always ready tor imme- 
diate use. The best fountain-pen we have ever seen. 
Price, $4.00. Mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 
twelve subscribers at $1.00 each; or on receipt 
of price. 

Gem Soldering=-Casket.—Always handy to have 
about the house to mend leaks, ete. Price, $1.16. 
Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers at $1.00 each; 
ov on receipt of $1.16. 

Wilcox & Gibbs’ Sewing Machine.—Too well 
known to require any description. Price, $60 for 
No. 2 Machine. Sent asa premium for a club of one 
hundred subscribers at $1.00 each. 


With the privilege of 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE 
GARDEN AND FARM. 


N. B. Deseriptive circulars of any of these mailed 
free on application. 


Randolph’s Hand Seed Sower, for sowing all kinds 
of small garden seeds with accuracy and dispatch. 
Easily operated by a lady or child. Price, $1.50. It 
will be mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 3 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or will be mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


Comstock’s Seed Sower, and Cultivator Com- 
bined, for general garden purposes. (See advt.) 
Can be used either as a Sower or Cultivator. Price, 
$12.00. It will be sent as a premium for a club of 
24 subscribers at #1.00 each; or sent on receipt of 
price, receiver to pay transportation charges, 


New York Seed Drill. (See Advt.) Very simple, 
compact, and easy to handle. Price, $12.00. Sent as 
a premium for 28 subscribers at $1.00 each ; or on 
receipt of price, receiver to pay transportation ex- 
penses in either case. 


Planet, Jr’s., Double Wheel Hoe, and Seed Sower 


Combined, or separate. (See advt.) Excellent 
implements; always give satisfaction. Prices: 


Wheel Hoe alone, $10.00. Sent as a premium for 
25 subscribers at $1.00 each. Combined machine, 
$14.00. Sent as a premium for 36 subscribers at 
$1.00 each; or on receipt of price. Receiver pays 
transportation charges in either case. 


Philadelphia Broad-Cast Seed Sower. Hand 
machine, price $6.00. Power machine, $30,00, for 
sowing evenly Grass, Grain, Fertilizers, ete. Wewill 
send the Hand machine for a club of 12. subscribers 
at $1.00 each, or the power machine for 50 sub- 
seribers at $1.00 each; or we will send on receipt of 
price.~ Receiver to pay transportation charges. 


What will the weather be to-morrow? Pool’s 
Signal Service Barometer will tell you. Price, 
$1.00. Mailed, post-paid, for 3 subscribers at $1.00 
each; or mailed on receipt of price. 


Isbell Mole Trap will exterminate your moles. 
Price, by mail, $2.50. Mailed, post-paid, for 8 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or on receipt ot price. 


Perfection Lawn Sprinkler, for watering lawns. 
Price, $1.40, mailed, post-paid, for 5 subscribers at 
‘1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 


Lawn Mowers. Excelsior, roller or side-wheel, 14 
inch cut, the most useful size; an excellent machine. 
Price. $17.00, offered as a premium for a club of 36 
subscribers at $1.00 each ; or sent on receipt of price. 
In either case receiver pays transportation charges. 


Lawn Mowers. The Daisy. 12-inch cut; the best 
size for ladies’ and children’s use. Price, $11.00. Sent 
as a premium fora club ot 30 subscribers at $1.00 
each, or on receipt of price. In either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow.— Very light draft, durable, 
not easily bent nor broken, adjustable handles, ete. 
Prices from $7.50 to $18.00, according to pattern. 
Sent as premiums tor clubs of fifteen to forty sub- 
seribers at $1.00 each, as follows: You can select 
such as you wish from their circular, multiply the 
price by two, and it will give you the number ot sub- 
seribers ; thus a $10 plow woud require a elub of 
twenty subscribers, ete. 


Adamant Plow.—Havrd metal, adjustable beams, light 
dvatt, slip shares. Prices from $5 to $15, according 
to size and extras required. To ascertain the num- 
ber of subscribers necessary to secure any pattern, 
multiply the price by two; thus a $10 plow sent as 
premium requires a club of twenty subscribers at 
$1.00 each, ete. 


Sackett Pulverizing Plow.—Cuts and thoroughly 
pulverizes, 104s to 14 inches wide. Price, two-horse 
size, $80 ; three-horse, $85. Sent as a premium for 
one hundred and sixty subscribers at $1.00 each, or 
on receipt of price. 

Acme Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-crusher and 

Leveler. (See advertisement.) No. 6. Price, $25. 

Sent as a premium for a club of sixty subscribers at 

$1.00 each. 

Cycle Ensilage Cutter. (See advertisement.) Price, 
350. Sent as a premium fora club of one hundred 
subscribers at $1.00 each, or on receipt of price. 


Randolph’s Fertilizer Distributer, for depositing 
all kind of fertilizers used in hill crops, without its 
coming in contact with the hands. Price, $5.00. 
Sentas « premium for twelve subscribers at $1.00 
each, or sent on receipt of price, in either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Kemp’s Manure Spreader, Pulverizer, and Cart 
Combined. (See advertisement.) Spreads evenly 
all kind of manure broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
the time required by hand. A most valuable labor- 
saving implement. Price, $110. Sent as a premium 
for a club of two hundred subscribers at $1.00 each, 
or on receipt of price. Receiver to pay transportation 
charges. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON, 


The most seasonable thing to do for every 
reader is to carefully examine this paper, 
and, if he finds it worth the price to him, to 
send his subseription at once. We will cheer- 
fully return the compliment by sending a 
seasonable paper for every month in the 
year, and present a valuable premium in 
addition. 


A PREMIUM TO EVERY ONE 
Who subscribes to the AMERICAN GARDEN 
for 1883, and there is no one who cannot 
find something desirable in our Premium 
List. Subseribers are entitled to one pre- 
mium only, and may take their choice from 
either class —not one from each class. 


CLUBBING PREMIUMS. 
Subseribers clubbing together to secure 
Club Premiums are NOT ENTITLED to single 
premiums for each member of the club. 
But in elubs of five or more, at clubbing 
rates, without Club Premiums’ each member 
receives a premium, the same as single sub- 


seribers. 
ON TRIAL 
THREE MONTHS FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


To induce every one in whose hands this 
may come, to give the AMERICAN GARDEN ¢ 
trial, we will send the paper 
CENTS. 


THREE MONTHS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 


No Premiums are given to Three Months’ 
Subseribers, but all who send seventy-five 
cents additional at the expiration of the 
three months, or sooner, become entitled to 
to One 
Premium, as if they had subscribed for the 
Try it! 


the remaining nine numbers and 


whole year at once. 


PLEASANT THINGS, 

Many of our old subscribers, in renewing 
their subscriptions, say pleasant things about 
our paper and the valuable information they 
have received through its columns. While 
we highly appreciate their kind words, will 
they not also say some pleasant things about 
the paper to their friends who are not sub- 
seribers ? 

A kind word and recommendation, from 
those who can speak from their own expe- 
rience, goes farther and has better effect than 
all we could say. 


NEW EVER-BLOOMING CARNATIONS. 
SHAKESPEAREAN COLLECTION. 

We have been able to save a limited quan- 
tity of seed from this unrivaled collection, 
described ons page 6 of this number, and a 
beautiful colored plate of which will be pre- 
sented to every subseriber to the AMERICAN 
GARDEN for 1883. If treated according to 
the directions which accompany each packet, 
the seed cannot fail to give satisfaction. It 
has been earefully hybridized by hand, and, 
judging from results obtained by us, will 
produce not less than seventy-five per cent. 
of double flowers. 

Packets containing 20 seeds, mixed colors, 
50 cents; or free to the sender of a elub of 
ten subseribers, at 75 cents each, with sin- 
gle premiums—as per premium list—to 
each member. 

Address, B. K. Briss & Sons, 

34 Barclay street, New York, 


eparkment 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 
(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents. ) 


In clubs of six for one year 
re ten ‘ SET Bes oe chee oe 
Additional subscribers in cliibs over ten, 75 ¢ 

This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 

Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 
contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and lower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume TV. Commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 


date of entry. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volumes I. If. and JIT. (present series) or the 
AMERICAN GARDEN have been carefully indexed, con- 
venient for ready reterence, and bound together ina 
handsome heavygpaper cover. The amount of usetul, 
practical horticultural information coutained in this 
combined volume cannot be obtained in any other 
single book, making it a most valuable addition to 
any library. Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid, or 

Free as a Premium 
for a elub of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; ov free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premiim the same as 
those subscribing singly. Address all orders to 


_...$5.00 


- 7.50 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Sirect 


>» New-York. 


Yo We continue to 
MWBQNN@ actassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, Franco, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

} Pa Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
‘ings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in the 
world. The aa vantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

Thislarge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paperis published WEEBLY at $3.20 a year, 
andis admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineering 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


The Gardener’s Monthly 


AND HORTICULTURIST. 


Edited by THOMAS MEEHAN, State Botanist 
of Pennsylvania. 


sample cop 
six months 
Two NEW SL 
and one new #3. 7.00. 
Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 


814 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Wa | ; Ie YOU DON’T 
SEND 
50 CENTS 
FOR 
EXfome and F'arm, 

For one year. The best Agricultural Paper published. 
Samples free. Liberal terms toagents. Send for 
our New Premium List. Address, 

HOME AND FARM, care B. F. Avery & Sons, 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 


.00 for 25c. 
see our Monthly. Best of Farmers’ papers 


ive e should 
Ee boca yaar or 25e. for 6 mos.’ trial, but to enable all to 
take it, we send 6 copies 1 year for $1.59, giving a paper 
worth $1.00 for 25cts. Stamps taken. Send stamp for Sy 
Copy andsee, Parmand Garden, 1255, 4th St,, Philad’a, 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


[ JANUARY, 


18381. THE -CULBIVATOR: AND 1885. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


ENLARGED TO TWENTY PAGES WEEKLY. 


THE BEST 


For Every Resident in the Country, and All Interested in the Crops. 


‘The Leading AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER in America. 
Terms, $2.50 per Vear—Five Copies for $10.00. 


(= SAMPLE COPIES, PROSPECTUS, ETC., FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, Albany, N. Y. 


All new Subscribers for 1883, paying in advance now, will receive the paper weekly, from receipt of remit- 
tance to January Ist, 1883, WIirfHOUL CHARGE, Do not lose the opportunity. 


FOR TH E 
FARMER, GARDENER, FRUIT GROWER, BREEDER, 
GRAZIER, AND DAIRYMAN; 


Address 


~~ 


BRISTLING x NEW! 
QO 


‘a ari 4 2, gra 

SY hent -ACRUO Np | PALM Qe 
91850-18035 \ Weekly A merical3# PARK RIN NA 
€,, U970 subscribe. for any journal anti 


have sent for free. Shecimen : 
Best of All, Then_..._ gga ~ Jug’. Gao Mustrad 


NY 


— se 


Sy EG 


is 
Best writers inthe world , ys 
“i, 


Mp ipa 3K 
poli! 
WW 


Teri, 


The RURAL NEW-YORKER with its celebrated free seed distribu- 
tions, and the AMERICAN GARDEN with its premiums. 
All the year for $2.50. 


PURDY’S _ 
FRUIT RECORDER. 


Published and edited by aman having 86 YEARS prac- 
tical experience, and now having 200 acres under fruit, with 
Synperating. buildings, green-houses, &c., &c., right in the midst 
of the great fruit section of Western N.Y. Monthly, 20 pages, 
$1.00 per year. Specimen free. Each No. speaker for itself. 
Valuable premium to every subscriber. GRAN and LIB- 
ERS L inducements to Club Agents. Address, 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y. 


FRUIT TREES. 
SMALL FRUIT. 


LOWER THAN THE LOWEST. 


Especially Big Bob, Lacon, Jersey Queen, Old Iron- 
clad, Manchester, and Piper’s Seedling Strawberry ; 
Tyler, Hopkins, Gregg, Souhegan, Hansel, Superb, 
Baumftorth’s Seedling and Crimson Beauty Rasp- 
berry; McCracken, Karly Harvest, Brunton’s Early, 
and Stayman’s Early Blackberry (last increasing 
from tips like black raspberry, and ripens about 4th of 
July); Fay’s Prolific Currant; Vergennes, Duchess, 
Pocklington, Prentiss, Centennial, and White Ann 
Arbor Grapes; Waterloo and Wager Peach; Le 
Conte, Keiffer, and Sou de Congress Pear ;' Newer 
Plums, Cherries, Apples, etc., etc.. besides _an Im- 
mense Stock (60,000) Russian Mulberry. The finest 
and most extensive catalogue (40 pages) ever offered 
sent FREE to all applicants. Address 


| A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y. 


HY /fsyOe— TAKING THE) 
2. FARMERS REVIEW: 


S 

TOGROW A GOOD CROP! TO SELL AT GOOD PRICES! 
This constitutes Protitable Farming! Our 
Crop and Market Reports are worth ten times the 
subscription price to any Farmer,—$1.50 a year! 
Sample copy free! Send for one. Address, 
FARMERS’ REVIEW CO., 


Mention this paper. Publishers, Chicago, IL 
THE BEST Fr,‘ bot. 


Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly. 


Sold by all Newsdealers and_Postmasters. 

Send 20c. for a specimen copy to W. JENNINGS 

eA ee) Publisher, 17 E. 14th St., New- 
ork. 


(== The New Volume (19) commences with 
November. Send FIFTY CENTS for three 
months; it will satisfy you that you can 
subscribe Two Dollars for a year and get ten 
times its value. 


/f you have a Garden, you need 
Pe PERTALOC(E oF 


/ BUSS B sppanoen FIELG AND 


% : 
HANDBOOK”. Tower Seto Puan 
forine 


FARM & GARD 


GARDENIREOWSITES, 


SSS 


OAM 


£N SMALLIFRUITS AND 


SO 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


150 Pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Flowers. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

It tells What to plant, How to plantit, and is full 
of information of great value to all interested in gar- 
dening. Ready Jan. ist. Price list (not illustrated) 


free. 
BLiSS’S 


Illustrated Potato Catalogue. 


(Ready Feb. 1st.) 48 pages. Illustrations of all the 
principal new and old sorts, alist of 500 varieties. It 
tells how to plant, cook, and store the crop, and is full 
of valuable information for every potato grower. 


BLISS’S 
Illustrated Novelty Sheet. 


(Ready Feb. 1st). Contains illustrations and descrip- 
tions of all the newest varieties of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, etc. Mailed free on application. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


The American Racer Pea. 
Now offered for the first time. Last season we sent it 
out in trial packets only to subscribers to THE AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN. The reports we have heard from all 
sections of the country, speak in the highest terms of 
it,as being very early, exceedingly productive (one 
party reports 58 pods all well filled on one vine), sur- 
passing the Extra Earlies in every respect. 

PRICES: 1-4 Pint Package, 20 cts.; Pint, 
65 cts.; Quart, $1.25, by mail, post-paid. 


BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


The best variety for forcing, and the best for early 
sowing in the garden. 

Circular giving tull description mailed to applicants. 

CAUTION.—AS there is an inferior Pea in the 
market called the ‘American Wonder,’ be sure and 
get the genuine ** Bliss’ American Wonder.”’ 

One-half pint package, 25 cts.; Pint, 45 cts.; 
Quart, SO cts.; by mail, post-paid. : 

By express, at purchasers’ expense: Pint, 35 cts.; 
Quart, 60 cts.; Half Peck, $2.50; Peck, $4.00. Price 
for larger quantity on application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


Free by mail on receipt of price. 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 


Col. <A. 20 Vars. Choice Annnais...-.........-.--$1.00 
me B. 20 ‘“ Choice Biennials and Peren- 
NIAISE SORES Pea eee 1.00 
“ 


Choice Bouquet Annuals..... 1.00 
For Hanging Baskets or Vases. 1.00 


as 20 “ Seeds of Ornamental foiiaged 
Plants tote teniascees see 1.00 
eNO ce = WeLelLaDle SCCQS=..2 cee. -22- = 1.00 


Plants and Bulbs. 


No. 2. 15 Basket or Vase Plants in variety. .--- 
3. 10 Geraniums, 10 different sorts--- : 

4. 10 Tuberoses, all flowering bulbs....----- 

5. 12 Gladioli, mixed colors, blooming bulbs. 1.00 

6. 3 Roses, 2 Geraniums, 2 Fuchias, 2 Car- 


nations, all different sorts -..--.-.-.-- 1.00 

7. 6Gladioli and 5 Tuberoses..-.........----- 1.00 
9. 6 Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 6 different 

BOLUS eee eee tame 1.00 

10. 10 Tea Roses, 10 different sorts > 1200 

11. 3 Moss Roses, in 3 varieties. - 1.60 

12. 2 Camellia Japonicas and 2 Az 1.00 

13. 8 Double Geraniums, 8 different sorts... 1.00 
14. 6 Variegated Geraniums, 6 different 

SOLtS eee eae Ones ae, SESE 1.00 

15. 5 Carnations and 5 Roses, in variety~.-__- 1.00 

16. 10 splendid Carnations, 10 different sorts. 1.00 

17. 6 Gladioli, 6 choice named varieties. ..... 1.00 

18. 8 Fuchsias, 8 different sorts.............. 1.00 


19. 8 Coleus and 5 Achyranthes, in variety. 1.00 
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$1.25 worth of the choicest Seeds for only 50 cents !! 


BLISS?’ POPULAR COLLECTIONS. 


best in the market. In order to introduce them into every garden, we 
now offer our Popular Collections. Q712 Packets of the 
choicest vegetables grown, amounting at Catalogue 
prices to #1.25, for only Fifty Cents, as follows: Bliss’ 
American Wonder Peas, the best, earliest, dwartest Pes grown; 
requires no bushing. Mayflower Tomato, very ly, fine 
quality. Genuine Bermuda Onion, true sved of this celebrated 
variety. Salamander Lettuce, tine heads, stands drought and 
heat better than any other sort. Californin Mammoth Radish, 
very large, excellent flavor, good for winter or spring. Arlington 
Cucumber, brings the highest price of any variety in the New 
York Market. Cuban Queen Watermelon, has been grown 
weighing 75 lbs, Bliss’ Improved Long Orange Carrot, 
selected by us for 15 years, aud now the best Carrot grown. 
Bliss’ Improved Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, best late 
sort. Egyptian Beet, none better. Extra enrly Munich 
’ Turnip, weeks earlier than any other variety. Jumbo Pump- 
kin, specimens have beengrown weighing over 200 Ibs. 

N. B.—Most of the abeve sorts were first introduced by: us. 
to us to get the genuine. ‘ 

0715 Packets of choice Flower Seeds, amounting at 
Catalogue prices to %1.25 for 50 cents, as follows: Asters, 
Javan Pinks, Everlastings, Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, &ec., &ec. 

MOTH the Flower and Vegetable Seed Collections mailed for 90 
cents. For #1.00 we will adda package of our Wild Garden 
Seeds, containing 100 different varieties of flower seeds mixed, 
sufficient to sow half a square rod of ground. 

No Substitution. Owing to the very liberal discount already 
made on these collections. no other varieties will be substituted for 
those named, nor can any change whatever be made in the col- 
lections 


Our Seeds are known 
the world over as the 


we = 
fp 


hj = My 


Send 


Order at once and have them on hand when you want to plant. 
Bliss’ Mustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and Garden, 
(300 illustrations and colored plate of beautiful flowers), price, 6 cents, 
telling you how to grow all the above, sent free to every -one 
purchasing one or more collections, who asks for it at the time of 
orderin Remit by Money Order, Draft, Express Order, or Registered 
Letter; small amounts may be sent in postage stamps, Address, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Seed & Horticultural Warehouse, 
84 Barclay Street, New York. 
= He 
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$210 IN PREMIUMS! 
Offered for the Largest Yields and Heads of 
PRINCLE’S NEW CEREALS. 


We offer these cereals, with the privilege of competing for 
above premiums, among the premiums to subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN for 1883. 


PRINGLE’S AMERICAN TRIUMPH OATS. 


This variety, now offered for the first time, is a cross between 
the Excelsior and the Waterloo Oats, combining, in a remark- 
able degree, the excellent qua.ities of both. To present a 
clearer idea of the character of its growth than words couid 
give, we had a photograph taken from a sheat chosen at ran- 
dom in the field. The man holding the sheaf was 5 feet 10 
inches high, so that, by comparison, the proportionate sizes are 
readily seen in the annexed illustration. 

The average height, as the grain stands in the field, is six 
feet, yet the straw is so strong and firm that it holds up well, 
without lodging. the tall, luxuriant heads filled with plump, 
heavy grains. The quality and productiveness of the grain are 
unexcelled, yielding from 50 to 100 bushels per acre, according to 
the condition and state of fertility of the land. 

The crop from which our seed was obtained has, while stand- 
ing on the field, been examined by many experienced Oat- 
growers, all of which declared that they never saw anything to 
equal the ‘Ameviean Triumph Oats” in health and vigor of 
straw nor in yield and weight of grain. 

25ce. per packet of 1 ounce ; 5 packets, 71.00. 


PRINGLE’S ADAMANT WHEAT. 


In this variety we have one of the hardiest and most flinty 
varieties in culfivation, very productive, hardy, and vigorous. 
TItis a beardless white chaff variety, with long, narrow heads 
closely set with medium sized amber-colored kernels which pro- 
duce flour of very superior quality. Straw yellowish white, 
very stiff and erect, averaging about 4 feet in height. For cul- 
tivation in the North-west, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast, 
where hard wheatis the favored sort, we are comlident that this 
will be particularly desirable. Price, 25 cents per packet of 1 
ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN WHEAT. 


This is another beardless variety of great promise. It has been grown for the past two years by one of 
the most experienced wheat cultivators in Northern Vermont, in close proximity to the Green Mountains, 
who pronounces it the best he has ever grown. The straw averages about 4 feet, light yellow, very strong, 
and free from rust. Heads average 4 to 5 inches in length, somewhat tapering, kernels white, large, and 
plump, very hardy and productive, and well worthy the attention of every wheat grower, Price 25 ceits per 


packet of 1 ounce, 5 packets, $1.00. 
$210 IN PREMIUMS. 


Every one can compete. No restrictions, except the seed must be bought of us. 

In order to induce farmers and others interested in the cultivation of grain to give these varieties a 
thorough and universal trial, we offer $210 in premiums to those who produce the largest quantity of seed 
from one packet of the seed, and for the twenty best and heaviest heads ot both the varieties of Wheat and Oats 
purchased of us. Those ordering Will please state, with their order, that they desire to compete for the 
Premiums. Descriptive circulars, with full particulars, mailed free on application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


$1000 IN PREMIUMS 


Were awarded last vear, by THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, for the largest yield of corn of these two varieties, and 
itis with pleasure that we announce to have been fortunate enough to secure the entire original stock, which 


we now offer first for sale. 
RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT CORN. 


A remarkably distinct and wonderful variety, producing the longest ears of any known kind. Ears of 
fifteen inches in length are not uncommon, and some have even reached the enormous length of seventeen 
inches, specimens ot which may be shown. It is cight-rowed, of a peculiar butf color, cob very small, and 
kernels large and very broad. The stalks are slender, eight to nine feet in height, and closely set with large, 
remarkably broad leaves. Each seed produces upward of twelve strong suckers,—many of which mature 
pertect ears,—forming a regular bush. Its larve yield, length of ear, and excellent quahty make if a most 
desirable field variety throughout the Northern and Middle States, while its great suckering habit, breadth of 
blade, and smallness of stalk will render it, as a fodder plant or for ensilage purposes, the most valuable variety 
ot Indian Corn at present known. Price 25 cts. per packet ; 60 cts. per pint; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 

THE RURAL HEAVY DENT CORN. 

All those who grew it last year are unanimous in their praises, and declare it “‘The best Dent Corn grown.” 
The kernels are white, large, broad, and heavy, and inclined to shrink less than those of other kinds ot Dent 
Corn. The yield is enormous, one hundred bushels of shelled Corn being an average yield wnder good cultiva- 
tion, while one hundred and fifty bushels per acre, and over, have been produced in favorable seasons, We 
are confident that no variety more desirable for the Southern and South-western States has ever been intro. 
duced. Price 25 cents per packet ; 60 cents per pint; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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HAL E BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn., send free 

THE BERM i J DA Catalogue of best Ri ispl verries. Blz uckberries, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, NCHES TER Strawberry. Best 
Currants, and THE MAN of all, Proltjic as Crescent, 
bright color, good quality, and firm. Thirty acres of Plants, 


WITH 1,000,000 YOUNG ONES 


EASTER LILY. vsniudwisewitienbieniis 


our BEAU TIFUL COLORED PLATE showing MANCHESTER IN 
FULL FRUITING, Berries Ripe and Half Ripe, 


We invite the attention of alllovers of choice tlowers 7 an 
aluable information in 
to this new and unequaled Lily, an exceedingly valu- AND LOT S OF THEM ya: Bro’s free Catal’g. 


able novelty. No collection is complete without it. oe —— i 
DE: AC CH TRE ES A -SPRCIALTY. APPLE, 


5 A Pl Small F ts, et 123 ] f Menti 
The Best in the World for Forcing, | inis paper: mee. JOHN: aoe ener Del. 


FOR WINTER FLOWERS, E. PP. ROE 2!" foe me 


SaEIne of 1883 one of 
the largestand finest stocks of Small Fruit Ple ane ane 
Grape Vines ever grown in thiscountry. The leading 
For the Conservatory, Greenhouse, or novelties a ppeciite The superb book, ‘Success 
with Small Fruits,” is offered at reduce it rates asa 
Parlor. Holidé iy Gift. © atalogues free. Address, 
E. P. ROE, Corny all-on- Hudson, WHA 


{INTER FLOWERS. 12 CHOICE ROSES 
for winter blooming, by mail, postpaid, tor 


The most valuable, as it blooms quicker, is more 
fragrant, never fails to bloom, and produces from three 


to four times as many flowers as any of the older $1. Premium with every order. Order at once. 
: ‘ Bp Ry 5 on Mention this paper. WM. B. REED 

sorts. y pee g 5 flowers, ¢ a = ’ 

sorts. Commonly bearing from 10 to 15 flowers, and C hambe rsbure Nurseries, Chambersburg, Pa. 


many specimens 30 to 70, and one plant has borne — : = aa’ ————— 


145 Flowers on a Single Stem. 


Can be bloomed three times in one year, 


FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED US FOR THIS LILY, BY THI 


New-York Horticultural Society, May, 1882. B IG B 0 B and S U PE R B 


The New York Times, speaking of this exhibit ‘Are the BIGGEST and BEST Strawberries yet in- 
(which it styles a rich floral display), says: ‘Their troduced” For Descriptive Circular, lowest prices, 
pure white, fragrant, and systematically formed tlow- pnd Destisiock eter TOpaeAtor, > e 
ers were as beautiful as anything nature has ever J. W. NIGH, Piqua, Ohio. 


produced.” For other notices of the press, full de- 


seription, etc., see our circular, mailed tree to all. 6 6 pay) 
After forcing in the greenhouse or parlor, it can be 
planted in the open ground, where it will bloom again. j 


It is perfectly hardy. Our bulbs are grown in Ber- 
muda, the native home of the Lily. Owing to the 
large wholesale demand, our stock of Common-sized 
bulbs this season has been exhausted, but we have a 
limited supply of extra large bulbs, which we offer at 
$1 each — $9 per doz. Alsoafew extra large mammoth J. CHURCHMAN, Burlington, N. Je 


The great new red Raspberry, unequaled in Size, 
Flavor, and Productiveness; unexcelled in earliness, 
and perfectly hardy. Send tor Descriptive Circular 
and prices to the originator, 


2 each, suitable for exhibition purposes. fi Desc riptiv e HMlustvated Nur sery ‘Catalogue, and 


These prices are for dry bulbs, delivered free to any Guide for the Fruit and Ornamental Planter, 
Post Office in the United States. sent to all applicants. 


We have a fine stock of these Lilies started in large WM. H. MOON, , Morrisville, | Pa. 


pots, well rooted and ready for immediate forcing, and , ae 
ge oom present appearances our stock of dry bulbs pEStta, fine 1 and 2-y¢ ay Standard and 
will soon be exhausted, we have concluded to make stock). Head-quarters at the North for 
this liberal offer. We will fill all orders for these Texas Red Hybrid Blackberry, and Ivanhoe 
started bulbs without extra charge, when so desired. abple. Strawberries, Raspberries, Peach 
Parties ordering to pay express charges, as potted 


f Trees, etc., at lowestrates. Address, 
plants cannot 20 by mail. R. H. HAINES, Moorestow Lp N. Je 
Address, — 
‘STRAWBERRIES, GRAPE-VINES, 


F. R. PIERSON & co. Tree Seedlings and Evergreens. 


Heavy stock. Low prices. Catalogues free. 
JENKINS NURSERY, 


TA R R YTO WN 5 N. Y. Winona, Columbiana Co. Ohio. 


Prentiss, 


PROC ULO pecneee Lady prt beati nat J 
gennes, Moore’s Early, Brighton, Jefferson, ete. 
Prices reduced. Also other Small Fruits and all older varie- 
ties Grapes. LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
s. Illustrated Catalogue free. T.S.HuBBARD, Fredonia,N.Y. 


c A @ FE S. First-Class Stock. 4 3 F 9 
g All Leading Varieties. | 


iead-quarters for the MONTCLAIR RASPBERRY, the best variety for every one to plant. 20 Pre- 
miums awarded on Exhibits of Grapes this season. Send for Price List. 


E. & J. Cc. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. N. J. 


Growers and Introducers, 


a, NEW WHITE GRAPE DUCHESS ! 
Alo PRENTISS. POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON, EARLY VICTOR, 


BACCHUS, VERGENNES, JEFFERSON BRIGHTON, W ORDEN, etc., ete. 


TYLER, CUTHBERT, GREGG, wi isciisnrte cee cietems tivbr 


oth "Pear ‘rees; CHE TREY: PL. 4UMs W. aterloo and Wager PEACH; CHA [PION 


RANTS, GOOSEBERRI Or “ntal Trees, Shr } i 
», Bulbs, tes, at low rate FRESH and SEEL bra x Chie oe 
xd alogue and Price-List F R BLE EDS KETS. 
N, Cayuga Lake Ni i ablished 1855) Union Sirings, Ne Y. 


SAGENTS WANTED 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 

TRE ES \. Weadquarters for 
‘GRAPE pas eee LN ES, 

FAY’S PROLIFIC. 


Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. Thoroughbred LAND =r) 
WATER FOWLS,. Free Cutalogues. GEO. S. JOSSELYN, "Fredonia, New York. 


All Hail ta the ie 


“‘The most promis- 
ing of all the new 
Strawberries I have 
tested.’’ — Ex -Pres 
Ww. C. Barry. ots 
meriis as a prolific 
and profitable mar- 
ket berry are pretty 
well established.’’— 
Vick’s Monthly. ‘‘I 
have seen nothing to 
equal it in reduc- 
.tiveness.’’ eo. S. 
“Wales. ‘Seems to 
possess all desirable 
qualities.’’—Geo. A. 
Stone. ‘‘You won't 
have half enough 
plants to supply, aemacd’ »»_J, Charlton, Vick Bros. 
and others. ‘friend B. G. Smith has succeeded 
famously with it. Send me$5 worth.’’—M. P.Wilder. 
Averaged 180 berries per plant. Quality, size, beauty, 
firmness, vigor, ‘‘O. K.’? All old and new Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, etc., for 
sale, Headquarters for the *James Vick, and Shat- 
fer’s Colossal Raspberry. Send for ENGRAVING, FRUIT 
InstrucToR, and sample GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, all 
free, to GREEN’S NURSERIES, Box 562, Rochester, N’. Y 


EVER READER who has a garden or door 

yard that may be beautitied or utilized, 
a cemetery vot that may be adorned, even a win- 
dow sill that may be ornamented by the planting of 


SMALL FRUITS 


‘mC ARNATIONS#S 
ROSES, SHRUBS & FLOWERING 


PLANTS! 


Should send now for my Spring Catalogue, 
to be issued early in theseason. 
It isfreetoall. It is full of information. 
It offers plants.at reasonable prices. 
WALE ROCHESTER. 
_ GEO, Ss. New York. 


Splendid and Wonderful Variety of 


PALM LEAVES, 


Pampas, Sea Oats, Eulalia, and many 
other beautiful, large, and dura- 
ble Grasses, all natural 
dried and bleached. 
Tastefully arranged in shape of large Bou- 


quets, the most elegant 


DECORATION 
for large rooms, buildings, and churches. 
SPL ENDID NOVELTY. 
Each, $1, $2, $3, and $5, according to size and 
finish. 
ARNOLD PUETZ, Florist, 
Jacksonville, FLORIDA. 


POMONA NU RSERY !— 5,000 
1838 { 1883 Kieffer’s Hybrid Pears in orchard, 
5,000 in Nursery, propagated exclu: 
sively from healthy standards, no 
buds or scions cut from dwarfs. 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Grapes, and Currants of all the 
approved varieties. Fruit, shade, and 
ornamental trees, vines ‘and plants. 
Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 


HIS FOR SL 27 FORS2, 


§ Finest ever-blooming sorts, your 
4 choice, all labeled, free by mail. 
A Best and cheapest in the 
y world, we mean this. Will 
prove it by sending sample plant for 15 cents. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. WE LEAD in 
quantity, quality, size ane price of all choice plants, 
nw and old aluable premiums 

12th Annual Illustrated and Instruc e CIVEN AWAY. 
WeeEs: BEACH & CO., New Brighton, Pas 


AN OFFER TO FARMERS. 


I have invented a Self-supporting Board Fence, 
needs no posts, can be made in the barn on rainy days, 
costs 30 cents a rod less than post and board fence. 
It is not patented, but for 30 cents I will send ILLUs- 
TRATED FENCE TREATISE, telling how to make it, and 
one of the following Premiums: Ist, a one-foot box- 
wood pocket rule; “2d, Kendall’s Horse Book, 100 
pages, 35 illustrations ; 3d, one package of Sugar 
Trough Gourd, Acme Tomato, Prize Head Lettuce, 
Verbena, and Phlox, or all the above for 60 cents. 

Address 


WALDO F. BROWN, Box 75, WED Oe Oe 


FOR SPRING OF 1883. 


Deciduous Trees, fine Irish Juniper and other Ever- 
greens, Peach in variety, St. Pear, 1 year Plum ant 
Apricot, Gregg Rasp sort Tips, Strawberry Plants, 
1 year Cherry Currants, Con. Col. and Smalley’s Def. 
Asparagus Roots, Tuberose Bulbs, Eulalia var. and 
Zebrina, Euanthus Ravenna, anda general assortment 
of nursery stock. Send for cireular, 


H. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


1883.] 


THE PHILA. BROAD-CAST SEEDERS! 
aod : " 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Young America 
CORN AND COB MILLS. 


Only Mills made with 
CAST CAST-STEEL GRINDERS. 


Warranted superior to any in 
use for all purposes, Will grind 
faster, run easier, and wear long: 
r. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Also Corn Shellers, Feed Cut- 


=ters, Cider Mills. Send for cir- 


from a young man to a Jady, 


12c. 


Ladies are charmed with it, it isso small, useful, and ornamental, Send 4 Jc. stamps for this 


culars and prices, 

= Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO, 

ST, LOUIS, MO, 


BEST CARDS SOLD! Allnew: 50 Large, 
* Perfect Chromos, 

name on, 10c. Beautiful desigus of Art. Satisfac- 

tion sure. Elegant Album of samples, with Mam- 

moth Illustrated Premium List, 25c. Good work, 

prompt returns. 

F. W. AUSTIN, New Haven, Conn. 


ONLY for a Jady’s handsome knife, with good 
steel blade and beautiful tortoise shell handle. Exact size 
of illustration. The handle contains a fine spring. It may 
be used .s an ornament to the watch chain. Is a neat gift 


pa reeeme penkaiie and large illustrated catalogue of over 2,000 Christmas gifts and useful articles, 
Box 2 


36. Address BOWMAN BROS., 46 Beekman Street, New York. 


IN OUTFITS 


VrIoL 
; From 


. Biggest Bargaing 
Sever known, 


eee ™ 005. 
PSF Paani BARGAIN, 
ANINI 

Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, F VIOLIN, 
laid Pearl tail-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, 
in violin box. Book of Instruction, with 558 pieces music, 
by express for $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funde Abetter outfit cannot be purchased elsewhere for $10. 
Send stamp for large Catalogue. G.H. W. BATES & Co., 
Inporters and Manufacturers, 106 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Mailed Free to All. 


Strictly First-Class 


Small Fruit Plants, | 


V.H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


Queens, L. I., N. Y. 


t 
The Orchestrion Harmonette. 
. The most wonderful Musical Instrument 
in the world. J¢ combines both music and mu- 
sician. Novel in construction ; elegant in design 
and decoration ; powerful and melodious in effect ; 
more notes and more powerful than $9 Organ- 


ettes. It plays any tune,—dance, popular, or 
sacred,—and a@ little child can operate it. 
It contains many patented improvements, and is 
the most perfect musical instrument in the mar- 
ket. Price of Music, only 4 cents per foot. 
Music can be sent by mail at any time. This is 
the most beautiful and acceptable present that 
can be made to any one. It will furnish music 
for any occasion, and any one can play it. 
Price, 38. Special price to those wishing 
to act. as our Agents, $6. Sent by express 
on receipt of price.” Address MASSACHUSETTS 
ORGAN CO., 57 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 


898eNUGG GCVUGUGVEOTH 
WE GIVE ¥isgeu 

VISITOR, 

largest and best story paper, 6 Months 

on trial, and a Beautiful GOLDEN 

WORK BOX, containing 100 Best Needles; 2 Steel Bod- 
kins; 3 long Darners, 2 short and 2 extra fine Darners; 2 Wool, 
2 Yarn, 1 Worsted, 1 Motto, 2 Carpet and 8 Button Needles; 
1 Safety Pin; 1 Gold-Plated Chemise Stud; 1 Elegant Silver- 
Plated Thimble; 1 Beautiful Gold-Plated Lace Pin, and J pair 
Elegant Lake George Diamond Earrings, for 50 ects. Stamps 
taken. This great offer is made to introduce our paper in new 
homes. We guarantee the premiums alone cannot be bought 
at any store for less than $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 


money refunded. Order now, and secure a Big Bargain. 
Address The Social Visitor, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


= os 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


A BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington, Embroidery, directions for 
making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work, 
patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, ete. Tells how tomake South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
ete. Price 36 cts. 

A Book of 100 Cross-Stitch Patterns for Worsted 
Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, 
Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 Alph- 
abets, ete. Price, 25 cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10¢. Sprecran 
OFFER—AI1I for 18 3c. stamps. 


J. FF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


G 
LOWEST PRICES 


POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


aa $12 a Farmer can buy a FORMULA 
For (520 lbs)of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS 


This when mixed at home, makes One Ton 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 


production as many high priced Phosphates. 

NO EXTRA fee trouble to mix- 
EXPENSE. Full directions. 

Powe tv’s Cuemicats have been thoroughly 


tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 
leading farmers in every State as reference, 


Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations, 


Brown Chemical Co 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Manufacturers of Bartimore, Mo. 


Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- 
izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash. 
Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. 
Potash. Ammonia. 
And all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 
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Childs’ Illustrated Book of 


rLiDTiisk S&S 


Describes over 200 varieties, tells how high they grow, 
when they bloom, and where they are from. It gives 
full directions for culture and is beautifully illustrated. 
The best work on Lilies in the country, and should be 
in the hands of all who cultivate that most beautiful 
flower. Sent, post-paid, for only 15 cents in postage 
stamps. Address 


Jd. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


WILL MAKE YOUR HENS LAY. 
Packs Mailed for 50c. and $1.00; 6 Ib. boxes, 
$2.00; 25 Ib. kegs, $6.25, by ex. or freight. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: O. H. Leach «& Co., Boston. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New-York. J. C. Long, Jr., New- 
York. R. W. Robinson & Son, New-York. Benson, 
Mawe & Co., Phila. Geo, A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburg. 
James C. Hutton, New Castle, Pa. Greensfelder Bros., 
St. Louis. John Anglum & Co,, Denver, Col. Geo. G. 
Wickson, San Francisco. F. A, Danghtry, Shreve- 
port, La. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO. Hartford, Ct., Proprietors. 


OF THIS 


Advertisement 


Splendid 
imekeeper. 


In order to advertise HOUSE AND HOME, and secure eub- 
scribers promptly, we have decided to make the following most 
princely and magnificent offer to each and every reader of this 
paper: It is the common practice of the gold and silver refiners 
of England and Switzerland to purchase from the pawnbrokers of 
their respective countries all the gold and silver watches which 
have been unredeemed, simply for the sake of the gold and silver 
cases. The works are then gold to a celebrated watch firm who 
have made a Srey of this business. This firm places the works 
in the hands of skillful workmen, who set to work and put them in 
as good condition as possible. These works embrace every variety 
ofmovement, some of them being very fine and perfect timekeepers, 
all handsomely cased. We have just purchased the entire stock 
(25,000) of a bankrupt concern of the above described watches at 
less than the first cost of the raw material. 

On ee of #1.50, the eubscription price of HOUSE AND 
HOME, and $1.00 extra to pay for packing, postage, and register- 
ing, we will send HOUSE AND HOME for one year (52 numbers) 
and one of these watches, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States. Watches mailed the day the order is received. The watchea 
were purchased specially to go with HOUSE AND HOMBP, and 
will be furnished only to the subscribers to that publication. In 
order to introduce it at once we make this unusual offer, which 
could not be made were it not for the fact that we bought the 
watches at one-quarter cost of manufacture. 

On receipt of 50 cents extra we will send our new and elegant 
watch-chain, with a whistle charm and dog call attach- 
ment—just the thing for hunters and sporting men. 

Money returned if not as described. 


Address METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
252 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


West Point, N. Y., Oct. 17, 18892. Metropolitan Publishing 
Company. Gents: I am in receipt of the handsome premium watch 
sent me. I was much surprised to know that you could su ly 50 
good a timekeeper for go little money. HOUSE AND How 
alone is wortk the price. Enclosed please find six (6) new sub- 
scriptions at $2.50. Please send me 6 premium watches the samo 
aap as the last. Very truly yours, Edward S. Farrow, U.S. Army. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., Sept 30, 1882. Gent’s watch arrived 
* * * all right in timekeeping qualities. Jesse W. Sparks, Jr. 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 14." Premium received, and a nice one 
it iss Gen. R. W. Johnson. Wrightstown, Minn., Sept. 20, 
782, -Received premium last night. Well ‘satisfied. Martha 
Goodale. Testimonials like the avove received every day. 


N. B.—The popular and_ beautiful weekly publica- 
tion known as HOUSE AND HOME, illustrated news- 
paper (Lstablished in 1830), is one of the best and most 
a re illustrated weekly newspapers of the day, 
full of News, Art, Science, Fashion, M » Poetry, 
Oharming Stories, W it and Humor, Usetul Know- 
ledge, and amusement for every American home. In 
fact a picterial history of the world from week to 
week—eight beautifully Mustratcd pages—same size 
ae Harper's or Leslie's illustrated weeklies, 
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be 

Is the only general pur 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. [twill turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
withoutinjury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 
strength and durability. We also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. lor Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmromed, Hn. 


oe 


pose Wire Fence in use, being @ 


COMSTOCK’S SEEDER, HAND CULTIVATOR, 


Weeder, Straw berry Vine Cutter, Shovel and Mole Plows, 


COMBINED OR SEPARATE, 


d by gardeners in pref- 


(inthe World. Us 
erence to all others. 
Sold at wholesale and retail by many of the leading 


Implement dealers throughout the U.S. and war- 

ranted to give satisfaction. Made by COMSTOCK 

BROTHERS, East Hartford, Conn., for twelve 

years, without needed alteration or improvement. 
Send tor cirenlars. 


NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 
(MATTHEWS’ PATENT.) 


Buy the best andonly perfect Drill. Send for Cireular. 


HIGGANUM MFG CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Conn. U.S.A. 


Sawing Made Easy. 
The New Improved 
MONARCH LIGHTNING 
SA VUT 


m- isthe cheapest and best. 
BET Qyeed A boy sixteen years olé 

ey can saw logs fastand easy. 

: == Sent on test trial. Send 
postal for Illustrated Catalogue containing testimon- 
jals and full particulars. AGENTS WANTED. 
Monarch Lightning Saw Co, , 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


_ FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES Sc0 


All Iron and Stcel, Double Brass ‘Tare Beam, 


~nR® 


Jones he pays the freight- AM wizes equally low, 


for free book, address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, Nv. ¥.~ 


If you propose buying a Wind- 
mill, get full information of the 
Champion Vaneless_ Self-Regu- 
laung Windmill. If vou want 
the Agency tor the best Windmill, 
investigate the merits of the 
Champion—every Mill fully war- 
vanted, and always gives satisfac- 
tion. Twenty years’ experience 
inthe manutacture of Pumps and 
Windmills.. Send for Catalogue. 


POWELL & DOUGLASS, 
Waukegan, III. 


Scarifier ! 

Increases Crops! 

Saves Labor— Over 
comes Drouth. The 
best and cheapest Cul- 
tivating Implement in 
= = the world! 

Address F. L. PERRY, Canadaigua. N. Y., for Circulars, con~ 

taining ‘Lestimonials, from Me. te Cal,, Cauada to Texas, 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; G 
N.Y.; J.C. Vaughn, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Simmers 


& Sons, R. Buist, Philadelphia, and many others. 


Price, boxed, $5.50. 


/s the Best, Simplest, and Most Perfect Weeder in use. 


JANUARY, 


Tt will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. 
Embraces all points requisite to make a capital tool. 
The Handles can beraised to suit. Knife blades set to 
any pitch, and from 7 to 16 inchesin width, and when 
in working order is firm and strong, with nothing to 
become loose or shaky. This impiement has not only 
given entire satistaction, butis pronounced unequaled 
by all who have given it a fair trial. For the interest 
of all we can safely say that no one will ever regret 
having given ita thorough trial. Kor Onions, Carrots, 
Beets, and all Garden Crops, it has no equal. It hasin 
a short time become the leading Toolin this and other 
countries. To show our confidence in this excellent 
tool, we will refund price paid it satisfaction is not 
given with its work — purchaser paying freight to and 
from. Leading Gardeners and Seed Growers all use it, 
and would notdo withoutit. For sale by the following: 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York City. 


regory, Marblehead, Mass.; Crosman Bros., Rochester, 


, Poronto, Ont. ; Chase Bros., Rochester, N. Y.; D. Landreth 


Manufactured by E. RUHLMANN, Lockport, N. Y. 


HALES’S PATENT MOL 


For destroying ground moles in lawns, parks, gardens, anc cemeteries. 
in existence, and having been thoroughly tested for years, is GUARA 


all Scedsmen and Agricultural Implement Dealers. D1 


H. W. 


E TRAP 


This is the only ‘‘ perfect’ mole trap 
Sold by 


PEED to be superior to all others. 
ustrated Circulars sent free to any address. 


HALES, Ridgewood, N, J. 


THE STEROGRAPH 


a 


ie aboveisanentirely new invention, just out, which has already become immensely 


popular and is bound to have an ex- 


= [te 


tensive sale, Itis aSterograph, and 


SS 


i. 


LL —SS=S_ 


as such, is not to be classed with 
the cheap microscopes which are 
sold from one to five dollars each. 
No instrumenthas ever been offered 
at$1.00 equal to it; by itsuse youcan 
see the living parasites on the body 
of afly, or thescaleson a butterfly’s 
wing, and thousands of other 
wonderful things. But this is not 
all. There are furnished with each 
netonmeny 300 ta te 
otographed on 
ee or oniied by the Sterograph, 
they appear as distinct to the eye.as 
the original paintings from _ which 
they weretaken. Thereare pictures 
of all the Presidents ofthe United 
States, copies of the best paintings 


MN 


\ 
y\ 
jon of miscellaneous views compris- 


=P 
Des 


= = ing pictures of Childhood, Love 
Crh ko Scenass Comic and _ Pathetic Pic- 
SS tures, in fact, for variety, enough to 
ED suit all tastes. The original of these 


SS pictures Cost Thousands of 


7 


— Dollars, but by this invention 


RAV on ere —— 


Cent Each. _It is the best Christmas Present ever 
en 


ly $4.00, With 200 pictures, ${-40, With 300 pictures, $1.65. 


WORLD MANUFACTUR 


THE 


\ work and 


PRO 


° 
q 


i 


\\ 


Mt iH | 
ii 


Nag $5. 


i yeild 


—— 


Wy 
Hl Hi 


Na 


— 


! 


fl 


mouth. if 
dies have great success selling this Washer. 


you have them all at leesthar One 
ed at $1.00 Price of the Sterograph wit pictur 
ert Send post office order or registered letter to 


ING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL?? WASHER to do better 


do it easier and in less time than any other machine 


\\\\ in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wach the 
\\ clothes clean, without rubbing, we will refifnd the money. 


= ACENTS WANTE 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 
OF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
Retail priceonly 


Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Ccle- 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 
lowest price. ( 
your address on a postal card for further particulars. 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa, 


We invite the strictest investigation. Send 


. “AR 
he Planet dr. Seed-Drills, 


ae | 
orse-Moes are without an equal in the world! 


IMPLEMENTS. 


We have never before offered 


them s0 perfect, or in such variety, nor published so clear and full a Descriptive Catalogue of them. We guarantee it to interest 


every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil. It is a beauti 


ful descriptive work, of thirty-two pages, with over Thirty New 


Engravings, showing the tools at work among Onions, Beans, Celery, &c., and also contains a chapter on the proper Cultivation 


of Crops. 


Send your own address, and ten neighbors’ most interested in Farming and Gardening, and we will mail it free. 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., Patcntees and Sole Manufacturers of the PLANET JR. GOODS, Nos. 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phila., Pa. 


AY FORK GRAPPLING HAY FORKS, 
« Railway Hay Conveyors. Best 
combination known. Handles everything, from 
Chatt to Corn-Stalks, and does it well. Thousands 

in use. Hundreds of Agents. More wanted. Cir- 
culars sent. G. B. WEEKS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


9 SEED 


MATTHEW 


The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seeds- 
men and Market Gardeners 


perfect and reliable Drill in = 
use, Send for circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


Ensilage and Feed Cutter, 
$50 to $175. 
ne pair gear-wheels; easy to adjust; runs smoothly; 
euivaone ie ana with safety. Xmaller Cutters, $10 to $25. 
HORSE POWERS, $50 to $60. One and two-horse. 
ROLLERS-Field, Lawn & Road, 4t low prices. 
Tilustrated Price List. Many Agricultural Implements, 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO,, 55 Beekman St,, New York, 
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LITTLE ONES 


AND 


THE NURSERY. 


The most beautifully Illustrated Magazine for 
Little People in the World. 


A bad picture is to the taste what a bad book is to the mind. 


k Begin early to cultivate the taste of the Little Children. 
Give them the best pictures of the best artists. 
All our Iustrations are drawn expressly for this Magazine. 


They are drawn by the best Arti in the world. 


They are engraved in the most Artistic manner. 
The Stories, Sketches and Poems are all original and by the best writers. 
Not a vulgar line or word is admitted to its pages. 
Improving to the Taste, the Mind, the Heart. 
The most attractive Christmas present for Little Children. 
A present that gives pleasure during the whole year. 
NO CHEAP BOUND VOLUME WILL BE ISSUED NEXT YEAR. 
$1.50 a Year. 
Newsdealers sell it. 
The most liberal terms to Agents. 
A specimen free. 


15 cts a Copy. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., Boston. Mass. 
OrOzOzr0) Orororererororororere 


COCBEeeEs BOCK TORR ROA SEOs GOB D is 
CHOICE SONGS & BALLADS, WSROS anc MYs!s Gamplete: & 


«# Angels are watching above. Darling ’ll come back to thee. | It is home where mother dwells.%} 
® Black-eyed Benie’s gone torest.| Dars one mo’ ribber for to cross] Jamie, are you coming ? ®) 
3 Bride bells. De beacon lamp am burnin’. Meet me darling bythe mill. 
. Bring the absent back to me. The drunkard’s dream. My bonnie Jennie Lee. ® 
¥ Come and meet me Kosa darlin’ | I cannot say good-bye. Over the garden wall. bd) 
Dar de ole sarpent was acrawlin’| Inthe gloaming. Patter of the shingle. ©) 
& Darling Daisy o’ Dundee. Is there nokiss for me to-night ?]|_ The assie tha’ lo’es meso. 
@ And '79 other Choice Songs, all for17 cts. post-paid PATTEN PUB. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. Y. 
RAB RABE BEABRARARA LA RAR ARR A RAR RAR ARS AER ES ERR REE, 


= rl 


Seo ee Bey 55 PULVERIZING HARROW, 
ACME CLOD-CRUSHER & LEVELER. 


D AGENTS : 
joes [a reer Now in 

| IN use i 

Complete | Unoccupied ‘ 
| Territory. nearly 

Work every 
where Agricul- 
tural 

other 

County 

Harrows in the 
Fail. United 
States. 


The “ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Cr i ifti 
ot Tarr eaet ne : Sou Ne & Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting. 
Panne Process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shane and arrangement anna vive 
oughly bees ring Bowers _thus the three operations of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground, and thor. 
ors Sa Ia eee san poiltare performed at one and the same time. The entire absence of Spikes 
one oe eet a oi s pul ing up rubbish. Itis especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where 
he arrows utterly fail; works perfectly cn light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over 


the entire surface of the ground. 


Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the 


irost valuable recent improvement in farm Machinery, while 


All agree that ‘‘ The judicious use of an implement like the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod- 
Crusher and Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the Soil, before planting, 


will increase the yield from Five to Ten Dollars per Acre.” 
FAIR PLAY.. 


If your dealer does not keep the “ACME” for s ’t le i i i 

if 3 E ‘ } i ME sale, don't let him palm off an inferior you_by 
BSeuLiDg: you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by Gideriue one ON VRLAL We 
will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t 


ask for money or Note until after you havé tried it on your 6wn farm 


Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testimonials from 44 Different States and Territories. 


NASH & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
Branch Office, 


warRisBurc, pa, MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
N. B.— Pamphlet entitled ‘TILLAGE IS MANURE” will also be sent to parties Who NAME THIS PAPER. 


1883. 1SSa: 
Harpers Periodicals. 


PER YEAR: 


Harper’s Magazine -.----.-----.-.-.--- --..- $4.00 
Harper’s Weekly..--------------------------- 4.00 
Marper’s Bazar --.-.----- : = 4.00 
The three above publications. -....-.----- -- 10.00 
Any two above named.........-..-------.----- 7.00 
marper’s Young People-.------.------------- 1.50 
Harper’s Magazine, i ss PR eae, 5.00 


Harper’s Young People, 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library, One 
Wear. (52) Numb Grs) 2.222.222 eo ees eee 10.00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The volumes of the WEEKLY and BAZAR begin with 
the first numbers tor January, the volumes of the 
YOUNG PEOPLE with the first number tor November, 
and the volumes of the MAGAZINE with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
exceptin cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of’ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE sent on 
receipt ot a three-cent stamp. 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library: a weekly 
publication, containing Works of Travel, Biography, 
History, Fiction, and Poetry, atprices ranging from LO 
to 25 cents per number. Fulllistof HARPER’S FRANK- 
LIN SQUARE LIBRARY will be furnished gratuitously 
on application to HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ta” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three and four 
thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of nine cents in 
Postage Stamps. 


A Rare Opportunity 


nD SEES ev 
y= d 


: LISS SOU = 
Valuable Premiums sent 

The six valuable and useful articles | 
illustrated above may be obtained by e 
every reader of this publication abso- 
lutely Free of Charge. Read this advertisement 
carefully, for it presents an opportunity such as is seldom 
met with. We publish a splendid Literary, Agricultural and 
Household paper called The Rural Home Journal, each 
number of which contains eight large pages, 32 columns, profusely 
illustrated, and filled with valuable hints and suggestions for the 
Farmer, Gardener and Housewi fe, also splendid Stories, Sketches 
and Poems, useful Knowledge, Ladies’ Faucy Work, Wit and 
Humor, Exposures of Humbugs, Reading for the Young, News, 
etc. It is replete with valuable information, and subscribers 
often find in a single issue some hint or suggestion worth twice 
the cost of a year’s subscription. Wishing to introduce this 
splendid paper into thousands of homes where itis not already 
known, we now make the following unparalleled offer; Upon 
receipt of only Fifty Cents in postage stamps we will send 
The Rural Home Journal for One Year, and we will also 
send Kree and post-pa ix Valuable and Useful Prem- 
fumes, as follows: 1. Serap Picture Album, containing 44 
be: ful embossed pictures in many colors and various designs, 
very desirable for decorating fancy «articles, for scrap-books, ete. 
2. Ladies’ Lace Tie, 36 inches long, and of very pretty design ; 
will be sure to please the ladies. 3. Adjustable Watch Key. 
This is a key that will wind any watch, as it adjusts itself to fit 
any post. Itis handsomely finished, and a most useful and 
handy article for any one. 4. Elegant Carnelian Finger 
Ring, for lady or gentleman, with goid-plated top and name- 
plate. This is a pretty ring, and one that will last a life-time. 
5. Beautiful Ladies’ Jet Brooch, of handsome pattern, 
neat and stylish, and will last a life-time. 6. The Mystic 
Oracle, or Combination Cards, by the aid of which you can tell 
any number or numbers thought of by members of a company, tell 
the ages of your friends, ete. These articles are all valuable and 
useful, warranted as represented, and very suitable for Christmas 
presents. Remember, we send all the premiums described above, 
sixin number, free to any one sending fifty cents fora year's 
Subscription to THe RuraL Home Journat. This is a wonder- 
ful bargain! Do not fail to take advantage of it, as you may never 
ain have an opportunity to obtain so much for so little money! 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded! As to our 
reliability, we refer to the publisher of any newspaper in New 
York. For $2.00 we will send five subscriptions to the paper and 
five sets of the premiums; therefore by getting four of your 
neighbors to send with you, you will secure your own paper and 
yremiums free, Address, 
F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 ParkPlace,New York. 


WAT HE Low priced and reliable. Cireu. 
hd bd Lars free. 


PATENTS J. H. ADRIAANS. 
(ro years’ experience in U. S. Patent Office.’ 
2 951 F Street, Washington, D. C 


7 DA to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps 
IT PAY S Samples tree. 
- J. M. MITTEN & Co. Cleveland, 0 
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PROFITABLE POTATO 


GROWING 


With Fhe Mapes Potato Manure. 


Copies of letters received from Mr, JESSE L., DELANO, author of the Prize Essay on Potato Cadture, published in Transactions of Franklin County, Mass., Agricult- 


ural Society, 1881: 


DEAR SIRs: 
Tam now inacondition to report in regard to the effects of THE MAES POTATO FERTILIZER. 
was all similar, in the same condition as near as could be taken. 
The result was as follows : 
First Piece.—1 gave good strong manure from the barnyard, at the rate of 40 
two-horse loads to the acre, one-half plowed in and one-half put in the drill. 


Second Piece.—1 gave Mapes Manure, at the rate of 800 lbs. to the acre, one- 


half hacrowed in and one-half put in the drill. potatoes. 


Third Piece.—1 gave Mapes Manure, at the rate of 1,000 Ibs. to the aere, one- 
half harrowed in and one-half putin the drill. 


Fourth Piece.—I planted without any fertilizer of any kind whatsoever. 


I took four separate pieces of land of equal size. 
Planted all pieces April 19th, and gave them the same cultivation and care. 


First Piece.—Yielded at vate of 220 bushels per acre. 
ever, quite badly cut by the wire-worms and grubs, and quite rough. 
Second Piece.—Yielded at rate of 316 bushels per acre, of nice, large, smooth 


SUNDERLAND, MAss., October 17, 1882. 


The land 


The potatoes were, how- 


Third Piece.—Yielded at rate of 340 bushels per acre, of very large and smooth 
potatoes, with very few unmarketable ones. 
Fourth Piece.—Yielded at rate of 140 bushels per acre, anda good many small 
) ones among them, though smoother than on first piece. 


From the foregoing T draw, that with high manuring IT obtained 80 bushels per acre more than where no manure was used, but with THE MAPES POTATO MANURE 


| obtained 176 and 200 bushels per acre more than where no manure was used. 


This is the fourth year T have used Mapes Manure, and IT am more and more satistied that itis the best thing to raise potatoes with in the market. 


DEAK SIRS: 
The kind of potato.t used in the above experiment was the “ Early Rose.” 
I planted three eyes in each hill, about one foot apart in the drill. 
is just as good. 


Complete maniue prepared specially for each crop. Lawn Top Dressings, ete. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet, to be issued in January. 


SUNDERLAND, MAss., October 25, 1882. 


I selected this variety because so many people know of its general character. 
If the season had not been so dry I think the total yield would have been greater, but the comparison 


Address 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


158 Front Street, New-York. 


MEN WHO SHOULD ANS kas 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


Mutual Accident Associaton. 


READ AND SEE IF YOU ARE ONE OF THEM. 


Men who have not asure guarantee against death or disability 
by Accident. 


Men who wish to make provision for their families. 
Men who are provident and care for themselves and others. 
Men who believe in providing for a rainy day. 


Men who prefer to insure at one-third the rates charged by 
stock companies. 


Men who prefer to save $20 per annum rather than further 
enrich stock companies. 


Men who are not beyond the reach of the vicissitudes of fortune. 


Men who move about and are liable to be moved upon in this 
world of motion. 


Men who have faith in Banks, Business, and their fellow-men. 


Men who want absolute indemnity, undeniable security, and 
strict economy. 


Men who want $5000 Accident insurance and $25 Weekly In- | 


demnity at a cost of about $10 per annum. 


Reader, if you are in the above list, write for circular and ‘appli- 
cation blank to the 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 
409 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


For 1883, will deserve the reputation of former years 
by the continued addition of all the embellishments 
and improvements that skilled and costly artisans 
can produce. 

Illustrated Catalogue with elegant 
styles sent free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


and varied 


RUSTIC 


HANGING BASKETS, 
STANDs., 
WINDOW BOXES, 
BRACKETS, Etc, 


This handsome Window Box, 18 in. long, 7 in. wide, 
7 in. deep, price $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 


RUSTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
29 FuLTon Sir. N. Y. 


-HAMMOND'S 
Slug Shot 


KILLS” POTATO BUGS 


and all other Insects. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Wholesale Agents, New-York. 
For Cireulars, etc., apply to 


B. HAMMOND & CO. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

This number is sent, as a specimen copy, 
to many who have probably never seen the 
publication or heard of it. To all these we 
would say that the AMERICAN GARDEN is 
not a local, buta national Journal of Horti- 
culture in the widest sense of the word, em- 
bracing the entire field of gardening. It is 
not more devoted to the East than the West, 
the North than the South, but labors for 
the good of our entire country. 

Although the commercial and industrial 
facilities of our great metropolis make it 
desirable that a publication of this kind 
should be published here, it will be per- 
ceived, on a superficial examination even, 
that its scope and range cover all sections, 
and that its teachings and directions are 
applicable to our entire continent. In fact, 
the majority of our contributors do not 
reside near this city, but on their farms 
and gardens in the States of Vermont, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Wisconsin, Colorado, California, 
and indeed, in every State of the Union, and 
the provinces of Canada. 

To make our journal so practical and re- 
liable that its teachings may be accepted 
and followed as those of a trusted friend, is 
our constant aim. 

As an organ for general practical horticul- 
tural instruction, the AMERICAN GARDEN 
stands unexcelled, a fact which will be ad- 
mitted by any one who will give its pages a 
careful and impartial examination. 

The influence and stimulus exerted by a 
periodical of this character and tendency, 
upon sound horticultural development, can- 
not be doubted. It is therefore that we 
ask the assistance and codperation of all 
those who realize the great importance of 
horticulture as a national industry aswell as 
ameans of education and refinement. Those 
especially who follow any branch of garden- 
ing as a business, can do much good by 
speaking a kind word for the paper, and 
advising their friends and patrons to become 
subscribers, for their benefit as well as our 
own. 


Short, concise articles on horticultural mate 
ters, and reports of practical experiments and 
experiences in the garden, will be thankfully 
received and appropriately acknowledged. 


Copyright, 1883, by B. K. BLiss & Sons. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Some of our readers seem to have misun- 
derstood the conditions under which these 
volumes may be secured; we will therefore 
try to state them more plainly : 

1.—For $1.50 the Bound Volume will be 
mailed post-paid to any address. 

2.—For $2.25 we will mail the Bound 
Volume and the AMERICAN GARDEN for 
1883. 

3.—Any one who sends a club of four sub- 
seribers to THE AMERICAN GARDEN for 
1883, at $1 each, without premiums to the 
members of the club, is entitled to a Bound 
Volume. 

4,— Any one who sends a club of ten sub- 
seribers to the AMERICAN GARDEN for 1883, 
at 75 cents each, with premiums to each 
member of the club, the same as if they sub- 
scribed singly at $1 each, is entitled to a 
Bond Volume. 

These volumes contain all the numbers of 
the quarterly of 1880 and 1881, and of the 
monthly of 1882, carefully indexed and 
bound together in a handsome heavy paper 
cover. The amount of reliable and practical 
horticultural information contained in this 
combined volume, conveniently arranged for 
ready reference, —a farming and gardening 
encyclopedia in itself, —cannot be obtained 
in any similar book. There is hardly any 
gardening topic that is not treated in its 
columns. 


WHAT OUR FRIENDS SAY, 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN pleases me more and 
more. The “Seasonable Hints” are invaluable, 
—W.S. W., Shawano, Wis. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is far ahead of any 
other horticultural paper, and grows better every 
month.— JL. J. B., Ludington, Mich, 


The colored plates of THz AMERICAN GARDEN 
are splendid. The editor and publishers may be 
congratulated on their success with this journal. 
— Green’s Fruit Grower. 


T have derived much valuable imformation from 
the columns of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, and I 
think the fortunate possessor of two or three pot- 
plants, as well as the custodian of a large conserv- 
atory, can obtain from the same source useful 


| hints for the care and culture of the plants in his 


charge. If honest efforts be the precursors of 
success, there will be no doubt of your reaching 
the goal of journalistic floriculture.— Dr. D. G., 
Granby, Oanada. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


In this latitude, the market gardener’s busy 
season commences with the present month, 
although the forehanded gardener is never 
in want of useful employment at any season. 

Hotbeds, without which no garden can be 
complete, unless there are forcing-houses to 
take their place, are so inexpensive, easily 
constructed and eared for, that to any one 
accustomed to their use it seems almost im- 
possible to commence the season’s work 
without their aid. Still, to judge by the 
many inquiries about ‘‘how to make a hot- 
bed,” there seem to be a good many gardens 
without any. The great point in making a 
hotbed for the first time is not to stand 
awed in contemplation before the prodigious 
work on hand, but simply to provide a heap 
of fresh horse-manure, fine rich soil, some 
boards and nails, and go to work. 

The Frames may be made substantial and 
expensive, or plain and cheap, according to 
one’s inclinations and extent of purse. The 
success of the hotbed, however, is not gene- 
rally dependent on the cost of its construc- 
tion. In market-gardens the frames are 
made in a very simple and cheap manner. 
Pits are dug six feet wide, two feet or 
more deep, and of any desired length, gene- 
rally not longer than to accommodate about 
twenty sashes. The bottom of these excava- 
tions is leveled, and the sides are boarded 
up by driving stakes in the ground, and 
nailing any kind of cheap boards against 
them. 

For private gardens, movable frames are 
more convenient, have a neater appearance, 
and, in summer, after the plants have been 
removed from the beds, may be taken up 
and stored under a shed till wanted again. 
A convenient size for frames is twelve feet 
in length by five feet ten inches in width, so 
as to accommodate four 3x6 sashes. Any 
one who can saw a board and drive a nail 
can make such a frame. It consists simply 
of a box, without bottom and cover, with one 
board of about ten inches wide in front, 
two boards in height at the back, and side- 
pieces of one board, five feet ten inches in 
length, with a triangular piece, obtained by 
sawing a board of the same size in two 
diagonally. Every three feet, strips two or 
three inches wide should be mortised in the 
front and rear boards, and nailed crosswise. 
Small posts should also be nailed in the 
corners to strengthen the frame. 

The proper preparation of the heating 
material is generally surrounded with con- 
siderable mystery in the popular mind, and 
forms the most discouraging feature to the 
beginner. But, however formidable the 
‘“‘trade-secrets” of the ‘professional gar- 
dener” in this respect may appear, no one 
needs despair of success as long as he has 
a good heap of horse-manure to rely upon. 

Manure for hotbeds should be as fresh as 
possible, and worked over twice before using. 
If there is not enough fresh manure on hand, 
a layer of older manure may be placed on 
the bottom of the bed. Manure obtained 
from livery stables contains, generally, not 
sufficient litter, and should be mixed with 
an equal quantity of leaves or cut straw, 
and, if dry, well watered. 


SALSIFY. 


The Salsify or Vegetable Oyster is one of 
the most desirable of our winter and early 
spring vegetables, and one that should be 
cultivated in every garden, however small. 

To those who are not acquainted with this 
delicious esculent, it may be described as 
having a long, white, tapering root, some- 
what resembling a Parsnip in shape, and 
having the flavor of an oyster when pre- 
pared for the table. It is by some consid- 
ered an excellent substitute for the oyster, 
and, in addition to this, the young flower- 
stalks, if cut in the spring of the second year, 
are prepared and used similar to Asparagus, 
which they somewhat resemble in taste. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory crop of 
Salsify, with long, smooth roots, proper prep- 
aration of the soil is an essential point. This 
is best done by digging or plowing the soil to 
the depth of twelve or fourteen inches, and 
thoroughly working in an abundant supply 
of well-decomposed stable manure. The 
ground should be prepared in the fall, and 
left in ridges during the winter season. As 
soon as the weather becomes settled in the 
spring, the ground should be neatly leveled 
off, and the seed sown in drills from twelve to 
eighteen inches apart, and covered to the 
depth of half an inch. When the young 
plants are about two or three inches in 
height they should be well thinned out, 
leaving them standing about six inches 
apart. During their season of growth they 
require to be deeply hoed, and the ground 
should be kept mellow and free from weeds 
at all times, until the crop is ready for use, 
which will be about the middle of October. 
The roots will continue good until spring; 
but those that are wanted for winter use 
should be taken up before cold weather sets 
in, and stored in sand in a cool, dry cellar. 
When lifting the roots, the leaf-stalks should 
not be cut off closer to the crown than about 
aninch. Those wanted for spring use may 
be left in the ground until required; but 
care must be taken to dig the roots before 
they commence to grow. An ounce of seed 
will sow about fifty feet of row. 

There is only one variety cultivated. The 
so-called Black Oyster Plant is not a Salsify 
at all, but a Scorzonera, which, although its 
root resembles the former, belongs to another 
genus. Its cultivation does not differ from 
that of Salsify except that, as it has a ten- 
dency to run to seed, it should be sown later. 

CHARLES E. PARNELL. 


THE SWEET POTATO, 


Growing Sweet Potato plants for the more 
northern section of the country has developed 
into quite a business, and in all our large 
towns and cities the hot-houses are largely 
devoted to raising the sprouts and slips. 
They are started about the first of April, and 
their growth will largely depend upon the 
condition of the soil and the quality of the 
seed planted. The forcing-beds are thor- 
oughly enriched with fertilizers, so as to 
insure a rapid growth that will enable the 
grower to put the plants on the market from 
the 15th of May to the 1st of June. 


The way to plant is as follows: Cut the 


Potato lengthwise, and put pieces, cut side | 
| and leave the surface smooth and firm. The 


down, close together, in the drill previously 
made, and cover to a depth of two or 
three inches. The soil will need watering 
with tepid water every few days, so that 


there will be moisture enough for the sprouts: 


| finished. 


| to start and grow; but too much water must. 


be avoided, or the Potato will rot. In a. 
few weeks, if the Potatoes planted were 
fresh, ana not dried and shriveled up, the 
sprouts will begin to show through the soil, 
and in due time commence to grow more or 
less rapid according to the richness of the 
soil and the care given them. If they are 
slow in growing, a little phosphate or guano 
dissolved in water may be sprinkled on 
them, but care should be taken not to put on 
too much, since it is liable to burn the leaves. 
Very often the grower hurries his plants 
along so fast that they become too large 
before the proper time for planting. One 
should look out for this, as medium- 
sized plants are best, and should always be 
selected. Many of our farmers at the north 
purchase every year from five hundred to 
one thousand plants, so as to raise enough 
Potatoes ‘‘ for their own use.” 

Usually we would select a light, sandy soil, 
well enriched, and the fertilizers thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. The plants are set in 
rows three feet apart, and two feet in the 
rows, so that a cultivator can run between 
and loosen up the soil. Hoe the young plants, 
but do not disturb the running vines too 
much after they begin to cover the ground. 
It is best, however, to stop their taking root 
too much as it makes smaller Potatoes in 
the hill ; but when the vines are lifted, care 
should be taken not to break them where they 
have taken root. 

We have grown Sweet Potatoes several 
years with varying success; some years 
they would be large and sweet, and another 
season they would be small and soggy. Still, 
we would advise any one interested in them 
to make the trial with a hundred plants or 
so, and the experiment will be novel and in- 
teresting to one who has never grown them, 
while he may succeed in raising a good crop 
of ‘‘Sweets.” For northern cultivation, the 
Early Golden has been found more productive 
and valuable than later maturing varieties. 

E. R. BILLINGS. 


MUSHROOMS IN CELLARS. 


Procure sufficient horse-droppings to make 
a bed the size required, and from one foot to 
eighteen inches deep when beaten or trod- 
den down firmly. The bed may either be 
made against a wall, and be flat, or in 
ridge-shape anywhere in the cellar. The 
manure must either have been fermented in 
a heap, and frequently turned and inter- 
mixed to carry off some of the rankness ; or, 
if the manure is used fresh, a barrowful of 
fresh, loamy soil should be added to every 
four or five barrowfuls of manure, varying 


the quantity a little according to the fresh- 


ness of the latter. The bed must be trodden 
or beaten down firmly, and as soon as the 
temperature has become steady, if it does 
‘not exceed 90° and is a little on the de- 
cline, pieces of spawn as large as a full- 
grown Walnut may be inserted by making 
holes with a dibble eight or nine inches 
apart and three inches deep, closing the 
holes and making all firm again when 
Place on two inches of fresh soil 
as soon as the spawn begins to run freely, 


manure should be that of horses consuming 


| priacipally corn and other dry food.—Gar- 


dening Illustrated. 


1883.] 


LIVINGSTON’S FAVORITE TOMATO, 


With Tomatoes, as with Strawberries, the 
annual introduction of one or more new 
varieties seems to be an accepted fact, and 
if these novelties are always as promising as 
this one, the increase of the number of varie- 
ties is certainly to be encouraged. Mr. 
Livingston, who has already introduced the 
Acme, Paragon, and Perfection, and whose 
judgment in this respect carries more than 
ordinary weight, considers the ‘‘ Favorite” 
superior to any of his older seedlings. 

It is claimed to be the largest perfect- 
shaped Tomato in cultivation, smoother than 
Paragon and darker red than Perfection; to 
ripen early and evenly, and to hold its size 
to the end of the season ; to be very prolific, 
of best flavor, and on account of its firmness 
promises to become a most valuable market 
variety for shipping long distances. 


ENGLISH VEGETABLES, 

It may be a surprise to some of our readers 
who have heard the praises of English Green 
Peas, Vegetable Marrow 
and English vegetables 
in general extolled, and 
who were made to ima- 
gine that to enjoy the 
best things on earth, one 
must go to Europe, to 
be informed, by as good 
authority as the Pall 
Mall Gazette, that Eng- 
lish vegetables are far 
inferior to American. It 
says: 

“The same causes 
which give us_ good 
meat, deny us in Eng- 
land the possibility of 
good fruit and veget- 
ables. For while the 
herbage requires copious 
rain, the fruits, seeds, 
pods, flowers, buds, and 
other miscelianeous ob- 
jects which we class 
from the culinary point 
of view as vegetables all 
require copious sunlight. 
That is why we have 
none of them. Our only good vegetables are 
such as very young Rhubarb, Seakale, As- 
paragus, and Celery, which are the blanched 
sprouting shoots of perennial plants. These 
mostly come in spring-time, and as they are 
none the worse, or even all the better, for a 
little wholesome soaking, they manage to 
survive our climate well enough in the long 
run. But most other vegetables are more or 
less fruity in their nature; and really to taste 
these one must go to America or Italy — for 
choice the first. 

“Of thoroughgoing fruity vegetables — 
such as the Tomato—we in England know 
nothing. We never have sun enough to ripen 
them properly ; and even with all the appli- 
ances of modern gardeners, they never get 
thoroughly red and soft throughout in our 
gardens as they do in the open air under a 
Canadian or Italian sky. They always have 
a half-green taste, and are wholly lacking in 
the true rich Tomato flavor. Indeed, the 
tinned American specimens, though tasting 
of the solder, of course, are better savored 
after all than our poor, starved, sunless 
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English things. As to purple Egg-fruit and 
green Chow-chows, we know them not at all; 
while the profusion of rich red-fleshed Water- 
melons and primrose-skinned Squashes and 
golden Pumpkins in a Massachusetts market 
would astonish Covent Garden, and set some 
nascent Turner to work with all the pig- 
ments on his palette to try his hand ata new 
and many-colored subject. These things 
require the sun to ripen them, and we see 
his face here as arule for some two and a 
half hours weekly, as duly registered at 
Glynde Place, Lewes. 

“‘Then, again, there are the winter Cher- 
ries, the Sweet Potatoes, and, best of all 
earthly vegetables, green Indian Corn eaten 
off the cob with fresh butter, and likest to 
nectar of all mortal delicacies. As for pulse 
generally, our Beans are all stringy; we 
have neither the variety nor the tenderness 
of the American Bean. Our Peas have some 
good points—for English Peas; but they are 
not half so large, or luscious, or melting, as 
American Peas. They take too long grow- 
ing, and have got old and hard before they 
are big enough to pick. The delicious crinkly 


LIVINGSTON’S FAVORITE TOMATO, 


eatable-pod Pea would be impossible here: 
it would have got tough and sinewy a month 
before it was ready for cooking. We grow 
Buckwheat to feed our pheasants, but it 
never ripens as it ought, and Buckwheat 
pancakes at breakfast will doubtless be an 
unknown luxury with us for ever. 

““In the matter of leafy vegetables we can 
do a little better, but not enough to boast 
about. Weare strong in salads; our climate 
provides us with plenty of fresh green Let- 
tuce, and plenty of slugs, too, to hide in its 
recesses. But our Cauliflowers and Broccoli 
are not nearly as good as the American; 
they are neither so white nor so delicate in 
flavor. We can grow Cucumbers (under 
glass), because Cucumbers are eaten green ; 
but what a, miserable farce are our Vegetable 
Marrows ! 

‘What is true of vegetables is even more 
true of fruits. To be sure, our English hot- 
house Grapes are the best in the world; but 
for Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Plums, and Cherries, we must 
goto America. Our Peaches are a success ; 


our Apples are a national failure ; and our 
Pears are a standing insult to the human 
intelligence. But we may at least congratu- 
late ourselves that with the aid of glass and 
stoves we can obtain heat and light enough 
to grow the best Pineapples in the world at 
the moderate cost of one guinea apiece. In 
Jamaica they usually sell at two for three- 
half-pence.” 


MANURE FOR THE GARDEN, 

Nothing in gardening is of more impor- 
tance than manure. In fact, it is the strong 
moving power of garden operations, and the 
wide-awake gardener will endeavor to ac- 
quire it from every source. Stable-manure 
is the staple article, but is often so high- 
priced that it must be handled economically, 
and applied judiciously, to make its pur- 
chasing profitable. Commercial manures are 
valuable, but freightage, in addition to first 
cost, make their purchase not always profit- 
ble, and, as the gardener’s outlay is heavy, 
and he often meets with losses, it is impor- 
tant to use economy at every point. 

Fall and winter are the main time to col- 
lect manure, and’ I man- 
age generally to secure 
a fine lot of excellent 
fertilizer. When the 
ground is dry I seud 
my wagon to the woods, 


and haul the richest 
surface-loam to be 
found. I rake leaves 


and all with the loam, 
for the leaves that have 
lain all winter and sum- 
mer will readily rot and 
add value to the man- 
ure. This I throw in 
my hen-house, a foot 
deep, and in about a 
month another foot is 
thrown in. If I have 
fifty fowls I throw in 
another foot; but for 
twenty-five or thirty, 
two feet is plenty. This 
loam is raked over once 
a week, and once every 
month I have the whole 
turned and mixed thor- 
oughly. 

On this loam are thrown all the slops 
from the cook-room, all the soap-suds from 
the wash-tub, all the chamber-lye—in fact, 
everything that will add to its value. If the 
loam is thoroughly dry when first put in, it 
will not become too wet, and by raking it 
over the droppings every week it will keep 
dry enough not to be injurious to the poul- 
try. But the fowls themselves keep the drop- 
pings pretty well covered by wailowing and 
scratching in the loam. 

At one time, in the fall, I procured coal- 
soot from a steam-mill; to six bushels of 
soot one bushel of common salt was added. 
In the spring the hen-house was nicely 
cleaned out, and its contents were thoroughly 
mixed with this soot, and then covered with 
boards to keep it dry. This fertilizer was 
put in the hills of various vegetables and 
produced a most astonishing effect. 

It is surprising how much fertilizing mat- 
ter accumulates about a place during a year, 
and if it is only saved and used properly it 
takes the place of more expensive manure. 
Tuos. D. BarRp. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Theoretically, trees should not be pruned 
before severe cold weather is past, as it is 
supposed that the fresh wounds do not heal 
readily during freezing temperature, causing 
disease and decay. Practical orchardists and 
nurserymen, however, pay little attention 
to this precept, and ‘‘ prune when the knife 
is sharp,” as the old adage says. We have 
pruned a great. number of trees, old and 
young, during mild January and February 
days, without having found any injurious 
effects to follow. 

Pruning Fruit-Trees. —There is no opera- 
tion connected with fruit growing about 
which there exists so much misapprehension 
and diversity of opinion as about pruning. 
Many prune too much, others too little, and 
very few just right. Every owner of fruit- 
trees should understand the object and prin- 
ciples of pruning, so that, if he does not do 
the work himself, he may direct and super- 
vise those who do it for him. Ordinary hired 
men, competent to prune trees and vines 
judiciously,-are exceedingly scarce; and in 
many cases the trees and their proprietor 
would derive more benefit by paying the 
’ pruners for staying away, rather than to 
admit them to the grounds and permit their 
mutilations. We have seen so-called ‘‘ pro- 
fessionals ” divest strong, thrifty Pear trees 
of nearly every one of their fruit-spurs which 
They 
were ignorant of the fact that trees required 
bearing-buds to produce fruit. Pruning, 
without a thorough understanding of its 
objects and purposes, is like ‘ blind-man’s- 
buff,” — you may hit the right one, but gener- 
ally it is the other way. 

Old Trees which have remained uneared-for 
during many years, and present a dense, in- 
congruous mass of dead and living branches, 
have to be handled with considerable cau- 
tion. It will not do to cut out all the badly 
placed and superfluous branches the first 
year. All dead wood should be removed at 
once; but to remodel an old tree completely 
requires several years, cutting out annually 
only the most crowding and ill-skaped limbs. 
In the majority of cases, old orchards need 
manuring more than pruning. Although old 
trees may sometimes be renovated, and 
brought back to fruitfulness, the wisest plan 
to pursue for those who have declining or- 
chards is to plant young trees, and with these 
to be sure to start right from the beginning. 

Young Trees are pruned with a view to 
divert the sap from the end of the terminal 
branches and direct its flow to the weaker 
side-buds, ‘so as to produce a well-propor- 
tioned, symmetrically-shaped form. At a 
height of four to six feet from the ground, 
according to the desired length of the body, 
the main stem is cut off, and three equally 
diverging buds are allowed to grow, while 
all others are rubbed off. The following 
year the three shoots of the previous season’s 
growth, which are to form the frame-work of 
the top, are cut back to about one-half, di- 
rectly above a point where there are two side- 
wise diverging buds. The following years a 
uniform growth of these six branches should 
be maintained and the side branches thinned 
out so as to produce an open and well- 
balanced vase-shaped head. 


had been many years in forming. 


THE KIEFFER PEAR, 

Of the many new fruits introduced within 
the past few years, none have been watched 
with more anxiety than the Kieffer Pear. 
The claims for it by its introducers were so 
extraordinary, and the reports of those who 
had tried it so variable, that naturally there 
is considerable inquiry as to ‘‘the truth 
about it.” 

At the recent meeting of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society we had occasion 
to taste several specimens, and to hear some 
of the most experienced fruit-growers of the 
State express their opinions, as the result of 
which we arrived at the conclusion that, al- 
though possessing some very desirable prop- 
erties, it is deficient in the essential quali- 
fications of an eating Pear. The report of 
the fruit committee gives, perhaps, as exact 
and concise a description of it as can well be 
given in an equal space: 


“This unique Pear was raised by Peter | 


Kieffer, near Philadelphia, from seed of the 
Chinese Sand Pear, accidentally crossed 
with one of the finer cultivated varieties. 
The trees are remarkably vigorous, early 
bearers, and very prolific; fruit of good 
size, color orange-yellow, with rosy blush at 
maturity, if grown in the sun; flesh white, 
coarse, flavor variable.” 

The samples on exhibition, however, had 


no claim to ‘‘ variable flavor”; the quality of. 


all of them was so poor that they were en- 
tirely unfit for eating. Still, the last season 
was unusually unfavorable for Pears of all 
kinds, and it was stated that even the best 
varieties had not been as high-flavored as 
usual. This is unquestionably true; and 
when, the day following, Mr. Charles Down- 
ing assured us that he had eaten Kieffer Pears 
of ‘‘good quality,” we could not doubt their 
“variable quality” in varying seasons. But 


as even its most ardent admirers do not | 


recommend it for table use,—not their own, 
at least,—the quality question may as well be 
passed in silence. 

As a market Pear it is claimed to be supe- 
rior to any other on account of its great pro- 
ductiveness, good keeping quality, large size, 
and attractive appearance ; and in a market 
where the eating quality of a fruitis of no 


consideration whatever, it will no doubt sell | 


well. It is also recommended for cooking 
and canning. 

The claim that the tree is proof against 
fire-blight is not sustained by experience. 
As an ornamental tree it has much in its 
favor; it is a vigorous, rapid grower, has 
large, dark, glossy leaves ; bears early, some- 
times in two years from the graft. The 
Pears hang on the tree remarkably well, 
and a tree laden with its large, bright, rosy- 


cheeked fruit, peeping from between the | 


dark green, shining foliage, is a beautiful 
sight indeed, so that those who make a trial 
with it cannot be disappointed in this re- 
spect, even if the fruit should range low in 
the quality of scale. 


SOIL FOR GRAPEVINES, 


‘A vineyard is situated on the top of a 
ridge fifty feet above bottom lands on both 
sides, with not more than one hundred feet 
of level ground on the crest; remainder 
sloping to the north, with fall of four feet to 
the hundred. Soil, red clay and gravel, with 
paving-stones sufficient to ditch three feet 


deep and fill one-half the depth with them ; 
oak leaves sufficient to cover the stones 
packed to the depth of six inches; one foot of 
the best top soil to complete them, and this 
at a distance of fifteen or twenty feet apart, 
across the slope, not up and down the same. 

‘“Now, the question is, will such arrange- 
ment be detrimental to the vineyard, the 
ditches being blind ? 7. ¢., having no outlets, 
Will they be better than none at all, or will 
it be necessary to intersect them by one or 
more, running up and down the slope, with 
open outlets—which will be difficult, as the 
opening must be in the gutter of a public 
street?” 

This inquiry comes from Washington, D. C. 

Without having any further details about 
the nature and depth of the soil, we should 
suppose the location to be highly favorable 
for a vineyard, and unless the sub-soil is very 
retentive, draining will be of no benefit 
whatever. Longitudinal drains without out- 
lets will be positively injurious. The impor- 
tance of draining and high manuring for all 
vineyards have been so much overestimated 
as to seriously retard the progress of Grape- 
culture. Of course, where the sub-soil is very 
heavy, and where water stands on the sur- 
face long after rains, draining becomes a 
necessity, but in gravelly or shaly soils it is 
entirely useless. Many vineyards have cost 
more for draining and fertilizers than their 
crops can ever return. 

In moderately fertile soil no manure is 
required for Grapes at planting; and when 


| afterward the vines show lack of vigor, the 


entire ground should be manured, not a 
small cirele around the stem. Over-manur- 
ing produces too much wood-growth, at the 
expense of fruit. In soils adapted to Grape- 
culture, proper pruning and thorough culti- 
vation are of more importance than manure. 
Stones on the surfaces are no detriment. In 
many of the famous Hudson River vineyards 
the ground is composed of more stones than 
soil. 


CANNING ORANGES. 


By a process similar to that used for. pre- 
serving other fruits, Oranges have recently 
been successfully canned and shipped. The 
fruit is peeled and broken into its natural 
sections before canning, and when taken out 
is just ready for use. This is likely to be- 
come an important industry in the Orange- 
growing districts of California and Florida. 


SOUTHERN GRAPES. 


To an inquiry why there are not more 
Grapes grown in the South, Mr. C. W. Idell, 
a prominent produce commission merchant 
of this city, replies, that the great obstacle 
in the way of Southern growers is the heat 
they are compelled to pick and pack in. The 
fruit is kept confined in close cars, so that, 
in many cases, it arrives in bad condition. 
The three principal varieties grown South 
are Concord, Ives, and Delaware. The Ives 
ripens thoroughly, and carries well. In 


| Delaware, if I mistake not, the growing 


of grapes as a market crop has been aban- 
doned. 

Another feature that operates unfavorably 
to the Southern Grape-growers is the pres- 
ence of large quantities of various other 
fruits in our markets at the time their crop 
comes to maturity. 


1883. ] 
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EARLY HARVEST BLACKBERRY, 

Mr. Parker Earle, the illustrious fruit- 
grower of the West, thus speaks of it: ‘‘ This 
new Illinois seedling, or, if you please, wild- 
ing, is attracting a deal of attention among 
cultivators. First of all, the Karly Harvest is 
not the Brunton’s Early, another Illinois pro- 
duction, as has been stated in some of the 
horticultural papers. The two are much 
alike as to sizes of fruit and season of ripen- 
ing, and also in the appearance of the 
plants, but they are distinctly unlike in 
their blossoms: the Harvest having per- 
fect flowers, while the Brunton is entirely 
pistillate, and will not bear a berry with- 
out having some good staminate variety 
planted with it.” 

Until I had planted this new candidate 
for public favor I thought its name must 
be a misnomer, but I find it entirely ap- 
propriate, as it ripens just when wheat is 
in condition to harvest; and it affords me 
much pleasure to speak in its behalf, be- 
lieving it to be a decided acquisition. The 
summer of 1882 I fruited some acres of 
it, and it is certainly remarkably early. 
Backward as the season was, I picked ripe 
berries of it on July 7th, fully a week before 
the first berries of Wilson’s Early had turned 
black; and it ripened its entire crop in a few 
days, thus adding much to its market value. 
The canes are rather dwarf, stout, upright, 
and branching, and entirely hardy in New 
Jersey; being altogether hardier than Wil- 
son’s Early, and surpassing, in this respect, 
Kittatinny, Lawton, and the other old varie- 
ties; berries with core 
and of excellent qual- 
ity, and borne in the 
greatest profusion, but 
not large as shown in 
the engraving, which 
is as accurate as itis 
beautiful. 

The plant is very 
much disposed to over- 
bear, and should be 
severely pruned and 
liberally supplied with 
fertilizers, to aid the 
canes in adding size 
to the fruit. The blos- 
soms are large and well 
furnished with stam- 
ens, as will be seen by 
the accompanying il- 
lustration, drawn from 
nature. Early Harvest 
is eminently distinct 
from all other varieties 
in general cultivation, 
and, while a good berry 
in other respects, its 
most prominent merit 
is its earliness, ripen- 
ing far in advance of 
Wilson’s Early and all 
other popular sorts. 

J.T. Loverr. 


RENOVATING THE SOIL NEAR FRUIT-TREES, 


The soil around and beneath fruit-trees 
becomes impoverished by producing annual 
erops of fruit, just as a field becomes ‘“ run- 
down,” as farmers express the idea. When 
our country was first inhabited, and fruit- 
trees were planted, the fertility of the soil 
was so abundant that bountiful crops were 


produced every season. It was of rare oc- 
currence that a tree would bear only every 
other year. But, after the trees had yielded 
many crops of fruit, the far-spreading roots 
were unable to collect a sufficient quantity 
of material to form a crop of fruit and pro- 
duce a crop of buds also, in one season. A 
great many young orchards fail to yield even 


a small crop of fruit once in two years, for 


BLOSSOM OF EARLY HARVEST BLACKBERRY. 


the simple reason that the soil has been ex- | 


hausted of its fertility. 


What can be done to render such trees | 


productive? As a general rule, there is a 
sufficiency of carbonaceous material in the 


soil, except where there happens to be a | 


large preponderance of sand. Experience 
teaches that, when fruit-trees are standing 
where the roots have access to a generous 


oughly dug up, to the depth of several 
inches; after which, seatter chip-manure, 
street-gleanings, ashes, lime, old mortar, the 


| accumulations of tae hennery, privy, the 


scrapings of manure-yards, and any garbage 
that may have accumulated near the back- 
door of the kitchen. If the ground be com- 
pletely covered with coal-ashes, or the 
sweepings of blacksmiths’ shops—so deep 

that no grass nor weeds can grow beneath 

the tree—the owner will have the pleas- 

ure of seeing, the following season, 2 

bountiful crop of luscious fruit on a tree 

which hitherto may have yielded nothing 
but knotty, gnarly, and unmarketable 
specimens. Every fruit-tree, and every 
berry-vine and fruit-producing bush needs 
potash, or soda, or both. Consequently, if 
ashes in abundance be placed within reach 
of the roots, the hungry mouths at their ex- 
tremities will find and take up the desired 
elements. If one has many trees and vines, 
and only a small quantity of ashes, it will 
pay him to purchase crude potash by the 
cask, dissolve it in water, and spread the 
solution around his trees and vines, or 
break the hard mass into small pieces, and 
seatter them thinly all over the ground cov- 
ered by the branches. It is a grave mistake 
to pile fertilizing material of any sort close 
up to the body of a tree. 

In large orchards on light soil, one of the 
wisest and most economical modes of com- 
mencing a renovating system will be to go 
with teams, during the winter (or at any 


supply of clay, the crops will be more abun- | other convenient time), to some clay-bank, 
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dant, and the trees will yield fruit.a longer 
time than when the earth is composed prin- 
cipally of sand. The same is true when 
trees are growing in a light, mucky soil. In 
ease the soil is of a light, silicious, or car- 
bonaceous character, the first important step 
will be to apply a generous dressing of 
clay around the trees, as far as the longest 
branches extend. If the land is in grass, the 
entire surface should be plowed, or thor- 


haul the rough earth, 
and spread it around 
the trees. Frosts, and 
rains, and snow will 
soon mellow such ap- 
parently barren earth, 
and its valuable ele- 
ments of fertility— 
the bud-producing and 
the fruit-forming ma- 
terial — will soon pass 
down to the roots, 
where they will be 
taken up and appropri- 
ated to the production 
of fine fruit. It. will 
sometimes pay to haul 
good clay — several 
miles for this purpose. 

In many parts of 
New Jersey and Long 
Island, where the soil 
is so sandy that fruit- 
trees barely live, a few 
bushels of marl, or a 
wagon-load of muck, 
spread around a tree, 
are often the means of 
producing a bountiful 
erop of fine fruit. I 
have known excellent 
results to be produced 
simply by spreading 
around each tree two wagon-loads cf hard, 
heavy, somewhat gravelly earth, dug from 
a hill. If the proprietor of fruit-trees can 
have convenient access to sawdust, spent 
tan-bark, or the rough hay from salt mead- 
ows, it will be profitable to mulch every tree 
sufficiently to subdue grass and weeds. Win- 
ter is the most gonvenient season to attend 


to such work. 
S. E.-T. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE ROSE, 


BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


HE. 


She gave me a Rose at the ball to-night, 
And I—I’m a fool, I suppose, 

For my heart beats high with a vague delight; 
Had she given me more than the Rose? 


I thought that she had, for awhile, 
Till I saw her—fairest of dancers— 

Give another Rose, with the same sweet smile, 
To another man, in the lancers. 


Well, Roses are plenty, and smiles not rare ; 
It is really rather audacious 

To grumble because my lady fair 
Is to other men kind and gracious. 


Yet who can govern his wayward dreams? 
And my dream, so precious and bright, 

Now foolish, broken and worthless seems, 
As it fades, with her Rose to-night. 


SHE. 
I gave him a Rose at the ball to-night— 
A deep red Rose, with fragrance dim, 
And the warm blood rushed to my cheeks with 
fright — 
I could not, dared not, look at him. 


For the depths my soul he seemed to scan; 
His earnest look I could not bear; 

So I gave a Rose to another man— 
Any one else—I did not care. 


And yet, spite of all, he has read, I know, 
My message—he could not have missed it: 
For his Rose I held to my bosom, so, 
And then to my lips, while I kissed it. 
—The Century. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 

To produce the best results and the 
greatest enjoyment in the flower-garden, the 
easiest and simplest methods are, as arule, 
the most appropriate, and the most charm- 
ing effects are often gained with inexpensive 
methods and without much trouble. This 
observation suggests itself in examining the 
lists of the season’s novelties, and in making 
a selection of those varieties which appear 
most promising. How many will come up to 
expectations, how many will equal our old 
familiar kinds, and how many will disappoint 
us, who can tell? It is with floral novelties 
as with new fricnds: they do not always im- 
prove on nearer acquaintance, and seldom 
come up to the standard of old, tried, and 
reliable friendship. 

Yet there is a great charm in novelty, and 
to be deprived of the watching care for some 
new flower, or fruit, or plant, would mar 
considerably the pleasures of our gardening. 
Everybody should try a few new flowers— 
new to the grower, at least—every year. 
What is common in some localities may 
be unknown in others, and many of the 
cheapest and easiest cultivated flowers are 
among the sweetest and most brilliant floral 
treasures, and should be in every garden. 
No one will be disappointed with Migno- 
nette, Nemophilas, Candytufts, Pansies, 
Snapdragons, Lobelias, Sweet Peas, Asters, 
Marigolds, Phlox Drummondii, Petunias, Go- 
detias, Balsams, Zinnias, Dianthus, Clarkias, 
Dwarf Convolvulus, Portulaca, 'Tropwolum, 
Sweet Alyssum, and many others that may 
be had for a few cents. 


mental. The German Iris (J. Germanica) 
in its many varieties, and the Japanese 
species (I. Kempferi), of more recent intro- 
duction, are hardy plants, which in June 
and July make a grand display in the her- 
baceous border. The smaller species, how- 
ever, most of which have bulbous roots, are 
not aS common, though they are, if possi- 
ble, superior in delicacy and brilliant color. 
Their culture is very easy. The bulbs should 
be planted in the autumn, say about October, 
ina light, well-drained soil; if the ground is 
too stiff, they are apt to rot; treat them ex- 
actly like other Dutch bulbs, covering the bed 
with litter as winter comes on, uncovering in 
spring. It is, however, necessary every few 
years to take up the bulbous species after the 
leaves have faded, and to re-plant them, as 
the new bulbs annually are formed below the 


old, and thus in time the plant buries | 


itself. This care is not necessary with the 
tuberous varieties. The English and Spanish 
Tris foree well either in pots or water, like 
Hyacinths, but the other species, except 


the Persian, although very showy in pot | 


culture, seldom bloom much earlier than if 
planted out of doors. 

I. Xiphium is commonly called the Spanish 
Iris. The flowers are very handsome, of 
various colors, freely produced, and very 
fragrant. It propagates freely from offsets, 
and ripens seed in abundance. 

I. Xiphoides, although a native of the Pyr- 
enees, is called the English Iris. The bulbs 
are larger and rounder than those of the 
Spanish Iris; the flowers are larger, and the 
plant is of stouter habit. It propagates 
slowly from offsets, but ripens seed freely. 

These two species hybridize readily, and 
there are hundreds of named seedlings, 
among which it would be difficult to find a 
poor one. They are very cheap, costing 
only from fifty cents to a dollar per dozen. 

I. Lusitanica is a somewhat rare and less 
hardy species. The flowers are purple, 
yellow, and buff, and very handsome. 

I. [berica is a very showy plant, and for 
its size has enormous flowers. The sepals 
are very large, snowy white, the petals dark. 
It is a singular and remarkably beautiful 
flower. 

I. Persicais a little gem, and one of the 
earliest of spring flowering bulbs. No words 
ean do justice to its’ delicate beauty, or give 
an idea of the pure contrasts of color in this 
charming flower. 

Two other species, more properly tuber- 
ous than bulbous, are very beautiful. 

I. tuberosa has rich velvety flowers, and J. 
Susiana is one of the most beautiful of the 
family. The flowers are very large, whitish, 
densely netted with dark lines; indeed, 
it is difficult to describe the colors. These 
two species do well under pot culture ; both 
are hardy with slight winter protection, 
but the roots must be taken up each sum- 
mer as soon as the foliage decays, and re- 
planted in October, for if left in the ground 
they make a very early autumn growth, 
which is killed by the winter, and the plant 
dies. The bulb known as Peacock Iris, or 
I. peconia, is properly Vieusseuxia glaucopis. 
It is a slender plant, with lovely pure white 
flowers, each petal marked at the base with 
bright blue. It is not hardy, and is not suit- 


IN MY GARDEN, 
CALIFORNIA POPPIES. 


My California Poppies ( £schscholizias) 
were a grand success last summer. Several 
plants came up quite early in spring from 
self-sown seed, and grew to large size. 
These are plants that must be sown where 
they are to bloom, for they will not bear 
moving under any circumstances, not even 
if you take them up in the rain, and hold a 
parasol over them when the sun shines, for 
weeks afterward. And they will not bloom 
in the shade; they must have sunshine, and 
the seed should be sown as early as the 
ground can be worked. I got mine in be- 
times, and this is the way I did it: I dug 
the bed deep and thoroughly, looking out 
for worms and beetles, and, thanks to the 
birds, I found only one noxious animal in 
the whole bed, and that was a wire-worm. 
Then I raked the soil nice and smooth, and 
patted it all over with a trowel, until it was 
as level as the floor; then I scattered the 
seeds thinly and as evenly as possible; next 
I sifted leaf-mold over them, and patted 
it down with the trowel; then I sat down 
and rested, and thanked my stars that the 
job was done, and well done. The next 
thing to be attended to was weeding, thin- 
ning out, and sprinkling with leaf-mold. 


| This sprinkling with fine earth is needful for 


all seedlings before they are large enough to 
be hoed. The first hoeing should be given, 
not with a big, full-grown hoe—oh, no!— 
but with an old kitchen-fork, or the point of 
the trowel, if you have nothing better, 

I am very fond of “ pottering,” as Salerica 
calls it, among the ‘‘ green things growing.” 
I like to coax the little leafy things along, 
from the first tiny shoot to the full flower, 
and I enjoy it all from first to last. Hence, 
my hobby of growing everything from seeds. 


PROFUSE-BLOOMING LILIES. 


I have a bulb of Lilium Canadense that for 
several years has thrown up but a single 
stalk; but last spring the stalk was accident- 
ally broken off before blooming, and this 
spring it has sent up two stalks. Now, if 
Lilies generally were not allowed to bloom 
the first and second years, would they not 
become better established and last longer ? 
{Breaking off the flower-stalks induces a 
tendency for splitting of the bulbs. Flower- 
ing does not weaken the bulbs materially, 
but seed-bearing does; all blossoms should, 
therefore, be removed when fading.— ED. ] 


IS THE GLADIOLUS HARDY? 


This query suggests itself by the fact that 
a few bulbs which I left out last winter, on 
purpose to try an experiment, came up and 
grew vigorously, some of them throwing up 
five and six shoots. JENNY DARE. 


[The last winter was exceptionally mild, 
go that in sheltered places frost penetrated 
the soil but a few inches, and bulbs below 
this line may have kept in perfect condition. 
In fact, they may be wintered outdoors any- 
where, provided the ground is dry, and 
mulched sufficiently to exclude frost; but, as 
the bulbs increase in number, they would 
soon become too crowded.—ED. ] 
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DOUBLE ACROCLINIUM. 


Acroclinium roseum Jlore pleno. 


The original single form of this beautiful 
everlasting flower has, ever since its intro- 
duction from Australia, been a great favorite 
in the flower-garden, and when dried, its deli- 
eate pink, daisy-like flowers, with yellow cen- 
ter, have become almost indispensable in the 
composition of wreaths and bouquets. 

The new double variety repre- 
sented in our illustration is certainly 
a great improvement, and a most 
beautiful and valuable novelty, pos- 
sessing all the delicate tints and 
shades of the single form. It comes 
almost entirely true from seed, giving 
about seventy-five per cent. of double 
flowers, which are a little larger than 
the single ones. 

The seed may be sown in the open 
border in May, and will produce a 
profusion of flowers in time for dry- 
ing for winter bouquets, for which 
purpose they should be cut the first 
day they open, and carefully dried 
in the shade. A prolongation of 
flowers may be had by sowing the 
seed in a hot-bed, or in boxes in the 
house, and transplanting afterward 
the young plants to the open ground, 


The increasing interest in the eul- 
tivation of Herbaceous Plants makes 
itself decidedly felt in the frequent 
discussions of the subject before our 
foremost Horticultural Societies. The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
especially has devoted much atten- 
tion to this class of plants, and the 
following remarks, condensed from Mr. IV. 


HI, Manning’s address before a recent meet- | 


ing of this excellent institution, cannot but 
be of interest to many of our readers: 

The use of tender plants and annuals for 
bedding purposes in summer decoration has 
been in vogue for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and they have almost entirely super- 
seded hardy Herbaceous Plants for general 
cultivation. Extremely brilliant and beauti- 
ful effects are produced by them in beds, 
ribbon-gardening and mosaic work, and in 
many situations it is not desirable that they 
should be superseded by anything lessshowy ; 
but that hardy Herbaceous Plants should 
be used more generally in the place of tender 
plants, and many annuals, and to a con- 


siderable extent for bedding purposes, is de- | 


sirable, 

The yearly renewal of tender plants re- 
quires considerable expense every spring, 
when there are no means for keeping them 
through the winter. When such means are 
at hand, a skill in propagation, preparation 
of the soil and after-cultivation that most 
persons are unable to give, is required to 
insure success. The seeds of most annuals 
must be carefully gathered each fall, 
planted in the spring, watched and cared for 
during germination, and then often trans- 
planted or thinned out. These plants sel- 
dom afford flowers until June or July, and 
are killed by the first frost, and after this 
the bed is a mass of decaying vegetation or 
bare earth. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants, the first cost of 
which is but little more than tender plants, 
in good garden soil will live and blossom 


without failure year after year, and are con- | and seedlings, and by careful propagation of 


tinually increasing, so that a person, with 


little trouble or expense, can enlarge his own | 


stock of plants and give to his neighbors. 
With a proper selection of one or two 
dozen species, flowers will be had from the 
time the ground is open in the spring until 
it is closed by the severe frosts; and, with a 
greater number of species and varieties, all 


DOUBLE ACROCLINIUM, FRESH. 


colors can be found among the flowers at 
any time during the season, and in a collec- 
tion of hardy herbaceous plants there is a 
never-ending variety and source of investi- 
gation, study, and experiment; for 
lover of flowers there are new beauties 
every day, and new flowers open for his 
pleasure at short intervals; for the botan- 
ist, a large collection of herbaceous plants is 


DOUBLE ACROCLINIUM, DRIED. 


a valuable field for study and investigation; 
for the horticulturist, there is an immense 
field in the introduction of new varieties, in 
the cultivation of rare and difficult species, 
and, above all, in the development of this 
class of plants, or certain sections of it, by 
hybridization, by selection of the best seeds 


the | 


sports and curious variations. 

See what has been done with the Holly- 
hoeks, Phloxes, Irises, and Delphiniums. 
Why not improve other flowers as well? 
In England, the Pentstemons of our country 
are found to vary freely under cultivation, 
and fine varieties have been obtained in all 
shades of red, blue, and orange-scarlet. 
Here is a broad field for any eulti- 
vator who wishes to work up some 
specialty. The Anemones are’ ano- 
ther promising class for cultivation ; 
the beautiful European varieties of 
Anemone coronaria are not hardy 
here, but there are hardy species and 
varieties, with shades of red, blue, 
white, yellow, and greenish-yellow, 
and double varieties. The Lilies are 
a most interesting class for the hy- 
bridizer to work among, and many 
other promising flowers might be 
mentioned; but any person who is 
sufficiently interested will find them 
for himself. 

Where room and money are lim- 
ited, a hardy herbaceous bed is pref- 
erable to the usual bed of tender 
plants or annuals. The herbaceous 
bed may not be so showy, but to the 
constant observer it is many times 
more interesting. 

The usual arrangement of a hardy 
herbaceous bed is with the taller 
plants behind, or in the middle, 
descending gradually to the low- 
erowing species on the edge. Re- 
gard should be had to a proper con- 
trast of colors, and a_ sufficient 
variety in the plants; but we can 
vary this arrangement, and _ pro- 
duce fine bedding effects with hardy plants. 

Most of these plants require no special 
cultivation ; they will succeed in good gar- 
den soil, which should be well enriched 
when they are planted, and whenever the 
roots are divided and reset, which should be 
in the fall, with protection through the win- 
ter, or early in the spring, and as often as 
every three or four years, or they will ex- 
haust the soil about them, and begin to die 
out in the middle, or will disappear entirely. 

The beds should be kept free from weeds. 
Many of the tall-growing plants will require 


| staking; the stake should not be conspicu- 


ous, and care should be taken that-the form 
of the plant is not disfigured by tying. 


THE WILD GARDEN, 


The wild garden is a desirable feature in 
an estate where there is plenty of room and 
a suitable place. Here fine foreign flowers 


| can be introduced among the already grow- 
/ ing natural ones with fine effect; beautiful 


| places, 


aquaties in the waters; bog plants in these 
and woodland plants among the 
trees, giving each plant the place most 
suited to it; and the natural beauties of a 
place can be greatly added to without giving 
an artificial appearance. 

Hardy suceulents are used with a fine 
effect in separate beds, and they will, no 
doubt, have a more prominent place in the 
future garden. 
barren spots. 


They will grow in the most 
In many of them the arrange- 


| ment of the leaves is very pretty, and others 


have fine flowers. Although some of the most 
beautiful sueculents are not hardy, many may 
be wintered out-doors by mulching them. 
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[awn and [jandgeape, 


A DESIRABLE VARIEGATED PLANT, 
(Ligustrum Japonicum. ) 


One of the most satisfactory variegated 
plants that Ihave ever grown is the Japan 
Privet. It has the merit — which most varie- 
gated plants do not have —of being reliable 
and easily grown. Variegation, we are told, 
is a disease, and most plants we try to grow 
for the beauty which this disease gives them, 
—this hectic which ought to make us sorry 
for them, I suppose,— are so far gone that 
it is a constant fight with nature to keep vi- 
tality enough in them to make them worth 
keeping at all. I think any one who has at- 
tempted to grow the Geraniums having pale 
and white-edged leaves will understand 
precisely what I mean. Under some circum- 
stances they may be grown successfully; but 
in the window, no sooner is a leaf developed 
than it fades, and the consequence is, all the 
foliage we have to show for our labor and 
anxiety consists of two or three leaves on the 
end of a naked stalk. With plants having a 
variegation of yellow and red it seems dif- 
ferent. These colors may be symptomatic of 
the first stages of disease, but white mark- 
ings seem to indicate a development of in- 
herent weakness to a dangerous extent, and 
stimulants have to be resorted to to keep up 
a show of life, which is liable to collapse at 
any time. 

The Japan Privet is the only plant I have 
ever had with white variegation that has 
grown well without much stimulation, and 
retained its white leaves. One peculiar 
charm of the plant consists in its eccentric- 
ity Sometimes an entire branch will have 
white leaves. Sometimes all the leaves ona 
branch will be green. Then a branch will 
put forth leaves striped and splashed with 
white and pale creamy yellow, as if unde- 
cided about what to do, and coneluding to 
try to please both branches of its family by 
combining their characteristics. The mixt- 
‘ure of green branches and white ones gives 
the plant a most graceful and charming ap- 
pearance. The habit of its growth is much 
more graceful than that of most plants grown 
for their foliage, as it puts out a good number 
of branches of aslender, spreading habit, thus 
forming a plant well adapted for grouping 
with flowering plants which have nothing to 
speak of in the way of leaves. Set in the 
middle of a stand containing half a dozen 
Geraniums, it will furnish foliage enough for 
them all if they will supply flowers, and it is 
very effective when so used, as its bright 
green and -pure white and creamy white 
leaves harmonize well with scarlet or rose 
color. 

The green branches grow much faster and 
more robustly than the white ones do, and it 
is often necessary to remove some of them 
altogether, or cut them back severely. It 
seems to show a constant effort to revert to 
its normal condition, as if nature was mak- 
ing great exertion to throw off the disease. 
But my plant has never disappointed me as 
my white-leaved Geraniums have. It has 
always retained its variegated and white 
leaves tenaciously, and the branches have 
never become naked, as has always been the 
case among my Geraniums. I keep my plant 
trimmed back among its green branches 


enough to make about an even thing of it 


between green and white. In order to 
secure the best results, it is necessary to keep 
the plant growing. Ido not give a soil rich 
enough to encourage a rank growth—rathera 
steady and more healthy one. I use ordinary 
potting soil, such as I give Geraniums. I do 
not give my plant much direct sunshine, as 
I think its white variegation comes out best 
when it is kept back a little from the glass. 
Grown in a full light, the white becomes 
a pale yellow, which is not as beautiful. I 
have a plant three years old, which has 


reached a height of three feet and spreads - 


out on all sides enough to fill a cirele of three 
feet in diameter. Used with other plants, 
or alone, it is very beautiful, and always 
attracts a great deal of attention. I seldom 
see it in collections. I wonder why it is not 
more generally grown? It is not a new 
plant, and it seems to me its merits ought to 
have attracted the attention of flower-growers 
more than they have, so far as my experience 
goes. Irank it among the best of variegated 
plants for the lawn as well as the house. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 


THE DOGWOOD. 


Few of our native flowering shrubs are so 
generally admired as the Dogwood, probably 
because it is one of the first to bloom in 
early spring, and brightens the otherwise 
somewhat dreary landscape. Like most of 
our beautiful indigenous plants, it is seldom 
seen in cultivation; not that it lacks merit, 
but because it grows wild. 

There are several fine species which are 
extremely showy and easily cultivated, re- 
quiring only the customary attention be- 
stowed upon other shrubs. 

Cornus florida, the large flowering Dog- 
wood, is the first to bloom, being covered by 
amass of large white flowers, which appear 
before the leaves. The blossoms are two or 
more inches in diameter, and so profusely 
produced that the tree appears as if covered 
by a white mantle. This species attains a 
height of twenty-five feet, and makes a 
shapely little tree. 

Cornus alternifolia is not quite as tall as 
the former, and ean be trained either as a 
tree or a shrub. It bloomsa little later than 
the preceding, and produces its flowers in 
open clusters. 

Cornus paniculata is, strictly speaking, a 
shrub, growing from three to eight feet high, 
and branching profusely. The flowers are 
pure white, and produced in large quantities, 
appearing early in June, about the time 
when the early flowering species are done 
blooming. 

Like most native plants, they may be 
readily transplanted and improved by culti- 
vation. Young plants only should be selected 
from situations where they may be easily re- 
moved without injury to the roots. Care in 
digging them is necessary, as the wild stock 
seldom has an abundant quantity of fibrous 
roots near the stem, and upon these the life 
of the shrub depends. 

_Transplanting may be accomplished either 
in the fall or early spring, If feasible, it is 
a good plan to dig the trees in the fall, keep 
them heeled in during winter, and plant as 
early in spring as the ground can be worked. 
The young wood should be cut back severely, 
and the older branches trimmed to the de- 
sired shape. TkE Ivy. 


[he Window (jarden 


AND GREENHOUSE. 


— 


A WATER-PLANT FOR THE WINDOW. 


At the recent meeting of the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society at Freehold, Professor 
Samuel Lockwood, the naturalist, exhibited 
a bit of window-gardening, the novelty and 
effect of which attracted much attention. 
It was simply a glass jar, containing water, 
in which was a specimen of Hornwort, 
Ceratophyllum demersum. The plant had an 
extremely graceful appearance, looking like 
exquisite plumes. The professor said the 
plant had been in the jar four years, and 
during that time he had cleaned the jar 
only three times. A slight film of conferva 
having grown on the sides, of course he 
never changed the water—simply added 
some for evaporation. He kept it in a sunny 
place in the window for two reasons: the 
plant liked the sun, and its appearance there 
was the most beautiful. If the green scum 
did appear, he put it in the shade for two or 
three days, and that cured it. 

The Hornwort is a common water-plant, 
growing in slow streams and ponds, and may 
be procured at any time in summer. The 
specimen shown was found near Trenton. 

The professor illustrated the phenomena 
of size in vegetable growth in the tropics, 
and the temperate zone, by a pretty device. 
He spoke of the white Water Lily, our sum- 
mer favorite, and of its great yet beautiful 
sister, the Victoria regia. He said he saw 
it in flower at Kew Gardens, England, and 
mentioned the fact that, at its first bloom- 
ing in England, at Chatsworth, under the 
culture of Sir John Paxton, the great horti- 
culturist, Sir John’s little daughter was put 
ona leaf, as if it were a boat. Each leaf is 
six feet in diameter, and can sustain a con- 
siderable weight. : 

Then, showing two small glass vessels, 


| the professor said: ‘‘Here are two species 


of floating water-plants showing as great 
difference in size as the two Water Lilies 
mentioned. This is the common Duck-weed, 
Lemna minor, of our ponds. It is probably 
the smallest flowering plant known. The 
width of a leaf is about one-sixteenth of an 
inch, and the width of the plant, with its 
three leaves expanded on the water, is about 
one-eighth of an inch. The flower is so 
diminutive that few botanists have seen it. 
Now, here in this jar is another floating 
water-plant. It is from tropical Central 
America. Its habits are identical. It floats 
on the water, its white roots hanging un- 
derneath, in just the same way as does the 
Lemna. Albeit its name, Triane Bogotensis, 
it might be taken for one of our Duck-weeds. 
But notice the difference in size. A mature 
leaf is five-eighths of an inch across, and the 
plant is an inch and five-eighths in diameter. 
Its frond then, is ten times larger than the 
frond of our little Duck-weed, and the plant 
is eighteen times larger than the plant of 
Lemna minor. The average leaf of our Water 
Lily, Nymphea odorata, is about four and a 
half inches in diameter; while the diameter 
of the leaf of Victoria regia is six feet — that 
is, exactly sixteen times larger. So that we 
have, in this matter of size, an exact coun- 
terpart of these lowly plants and these mag- 
nificent Lilies.” 


1883.] 


EPIPHYLLUMS. 


The two species of Crab’s Claw Cactus 


Epiphyllum Russellianum and HE. truncatun, | 


the hybrids of which ornament our green- 
houses during winter with their exquisitely 
colored and strangely shaped flowers, are 
natives of Brazil, where they are found 
growing upon the trunks and branches of 
trees. They are of the easiest culture, 
blooming abundantly even when small, and 
adapted as well for the window-garden as 
the greenhouse. 
stock, with stems from eight to twelve 
inches high, they make beautiful objects; 
but much more lovely are they when grown 
on their own roots and in a basket. They 
do not want anything else in the basket 
with them, but show their beauty best when 
planted alone, the long, fringy flowers be- 
ing just the kind most suitable for adorning 
the flat, leaf-like branches, and which 
are set off to best advantage when 
drooping over the edges of the basket. 

The soil most suitable for them is 
good, turfy loam, having about one- 
fourth of thoroughly decayed manure 
or leaf-mold, well mixed, and suffi- 
cient sand to give porosity to the 
whole, as it is imperative to allow 
the water to pass off freely, anything 
approaching sourness of the soil from 
too much water being detrimental to 
the plant’s growth. When the plants 
get large enough to be put in five- 
inch pots and over, they should have 
plenty of drainage. 

Cuttings should be taken off just 
before the plants begin to grow, and 
inserted in the cutting-bench, where 
they can get a good, sharp, bottom 
heat; when rooted, put into small 
pots and place near the light. As 
they increase in size, put into larger 
pots, and keep growing by giving 
pleaty of water, pinching the points 
out of any shoots which may be 
taking the lead. About the month 
of June set out of doors in a sunny 
position, and when their growth is 
completed, withhold water gradually, 
but not sufficient to cause them to 
wilt. If wanted to flower in succes- 
sion, and a good many plants are on 
hand when housed in the fall, keep 
part of them in a cool house, and 
bring into heat as required; but do 
not water much those kept in a cool 
house, as they are apt to lose their 


roots from rot, especially if growing on their | 


own roots. Grown on the Pereskia, they 
are more hardy, and capable of enduring 
greater hardships than on their own roots. 
They can be grafted on some of the Cereus 
family, but the Pereskia is the best stock 
for their successful culture. The number of 
flowers a single plant sometimes produces, 
when well treated, is astonishing. I counted, 


Grafted on the Pereskia | 


| 


| delicate colors. 


to-day, the flowers on a plant growing in a | 
six-inch pot, and the number was seventy- | 


Six 
arranging of bouquets and baskets, lasting a 
good while in perfection after being cut. 

The following are some of the best and 
most distinct kinds in cultivation 

E. Russellianum.— This species flowers 
later in the season than truncatum, and has 
flowers of somewhat different shape. There 
are some varieties of this species distinct 


The flowers are very useful in the | 


and superior, the most conspicuous being 
rubrum, having large, bright red flowers. 


E. truncatum has large, rose-colored flow- | 


ers, and blooms earlier in the season than 
the preceding species. Seedlings from this, 
and also hybrids between this and Russellia- 
num, are numerous, some of them of the most 
Among them are bicolor 
white edged with rose, fine; Ruckerianum, 
dark red, violet center; and violaceum, pure 
white, purple edges. 

This class of plants deserves better treat- 
ment than is generally given to it; although, 
for all the neglect and inattention the plants 
receive during summer, they will often bloom 
during winter. 
as well as any plants, and it is during the 
period when they are least attractive that 
they prepare for flowering, and should have 
the most attention. 


MANSFIELD MILTON. 


ECHINOCACTUS VISNAGA, 


ECHINOCACTUS. 


This is another genus of the interesting 
Cactus family, well adapted for house culture. 
Echinocactus visnaga, the Toothpick Cactus, 
represented in the annexed illustration, re- 
produced from the London Garden, is one 
of the noblest species of this beautiful 
genus, and requires only to be seen to be 
admired. Its flowers, which are produced 
in profusion on the woolly apex, are straw- 
colored, their base being densely clothed 
with wool. The spines, which are in sets of 
from eight to ten, are very strong, over an 
inch long, flat and ribbed, and make very 
good and perfectly harmless toothpicks. 

All Echinocactuses should have a soil con- 
sisting of equal parts of rich loam, thoroughly 
decomposed manure, and sand. During 
winter they should be kept in a moderate 


They repay good treatment | 


temperature, in a light window or cool | 
' 
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greenhouse, giving them little or no water. 
In summer, however, when they grow and 
flower, they require high temperature and 
a liberal supply of water. Bright sunlight is 
essential to their vigor at all seasons, but 
especially so in autumn and winter, 


WATERING PLANTS. 


Carelessness or imprudence in the water- 
ing of plants in winter is the principal cause 
of the too common saying, ‘‘I cannot make 
plants grow in the house.” 
often the case in the greenhouse, where 
plants are bedded out; in this case the gar- 
dener is not entitled to any sympathy, for be 
ought to know the plants’ requirements suf- 
ficiently well to guard against errors in that, 
direction. Not so with the amateur, who 
grows only a few plants in pots, for the real 
pleasure they afford. He cannot af- 
ford to lose his plants, and is, more- 
over, willing §nd anxious to avail 
himself of the benefit of others’ suc- 
cesses 


The same is too 


and failures. In this work 
nature teaches us a beautiful lesson, 
showing us that all plants are not 
alike in their manner of receiving 
moisture. Grass and the common 
“herbs of the field are indiseri minately 
showered overhead by the rains, but 
the water that falls upon the trees is 
warded off as far as the branches 
extend, and falls, not at the base of 
the stem, but where the rootlets 
exist — precisely where it is required. 

It is most injurious to any kind of 
plant to water it, time after time, 
right on its crown, or to direct a. 
stream of water against its stem, 
thus laying bare the roots and mak- 
ing a hole in the middle of the soil 
in the pot, just at the stem. I! we 
notice the position of any permanent 
plant, as a tree ora shrub, growing in 
the field, wood or garden, we will find 
that the stem rises from the ground 
on a little hill rather than 
basin-shaped hollow. 

After plants are freshly potted, and 
in the case of seeds and young cut- 
tings, water should be applied evenly 
over the whole surface of the soil, 
through a fine rose; but when the 
soil becomes compact, and the plant 


from a 


has acquired strength, water may be 
apphed more liberally, then 
always around the edge, instead of 
the middle of the pot. 

Do not water a plant till it needs it, then 
do it thoroughly; fillthe pot to the brim, and, 
if that is insufficient to moisten the whole 
If the plant is 
somewhat moist, but not enough so to do 
without water until the next watering time, 
then give it a less quantity than you would a 
dry plant. 
giving afew drops every day to every plant, 
is miserable practice, by which wet plants 
are made wetter, and dry ones don’t get 


and 


ball of earth, give more, 


Dribbling, or, in other words, 


enough. 

Apply manure-water to strong, vigorous, 
rapid-growing plants, as you would strong 
food to a hard-working man—they can stand | 
it; but poor, dyspeptic plants cannot digest 
strong food, and require a light diet; let all 
such plants beg until they go to work, before 
you feed them heartily. LINN2US. 
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A VINEYARD ON THE RHINE, 


The Royal Academy for instruction in 
fruit and wine culture is located at Geisen- 


heim-on-the-Rhine, twenty miles below | 


| 


| , 
ground is a model of clean culture, and not 


| a single weed can be found in the whole six 
anda half aeres. 


Mainz. Johannisberg, Riidesheim, and Gei- | 


senheim are the three villages where the 
most famous of the Rhine wines are made ; 
and the comparative excellence of the three 
brands stands in the order in which I have 
named the places that produce them. These 
towns are within half an hour’s walk of each 
other, and one can see them all at once from 
any hill on the river’s bank. Geisenheim is 
a fine old German village, with narrow, 
roughly paved streets and quaint dwellings, 
some of which were standing, I believe, 
when the ancient robber-knight watched the 
Rhine from the castles whose ruins now 
crown the heights above. 

The Geisenheim Academy was established 


purpose is to conduct experiments and make 
experts fruit and grape culture. Its 
buildings occupy an elevated slope above 


in 


the town, and the experimental grounds | 


comprise altogether some fifty acres, divided 
for special products into five different in- 
closures. All that I have seen or heard in 
the course of my inspection shows the thor- 
oughness and accuracy peculiar to the Ger- 
man system of special education; and the 
extreme kindness of the officers, especially 
the director and the chief gardener, has 
made my task pleasant as well as profitable. 
November 3d, I spent several hours in the 
Experimental Vineyard, which occupies six 
and a half acres on a southern exposure, a 
hundred feet or more above the Rhine. It 
contains three hundred and fifty varieties, 
which may be divided, as to color, into 
black, white, green, purple, and red. 

The entire experiment in vine-growing is, 
I hardly need say, only a patient and pro- 
tracted search for an answer to the question, 
‘““What Grape will produce the best quality 
of wine?” Even if the vine bearing such 
ideal clusters were found, it must still fulfill 
certain other conditions, or it will be com- 
paratively worthless. It must be produc- 
tive, hardy, seasonable, and, above all, it 
must, either by its own root or by graft, 
repel the phylloxera. This terrible grape- 
pest, by the way, has not yet reached the 
Rhine; but it is only fifty miles distant, and 
its coming is looked for with a great dread. 
The York Madeira is found to be proof 
against its ravages, and the root is, for this 
reason, now used everywhere on the Rhine 
for grafting. 

But the vineyard is full of interest as a 
mere picture. The straight rows run up 
and down the slope, three and a half feet 
apart, and at intervals of ten yards they are 
eut at right angles by walks six feet wide. 
The stakes,*which are uniformly four feet 
high and two inches in diameter, are set a 
foot apart in the row. Each variety occu- 
pies half the row, which runs from walk to 
walk, and has generally five stocks, whose 
branches are spread and neatly tied to fif- 
teen or eighteen stakes. 
variety under experiment is accessible from 
one of the walks, so that the experimenter 
can easily note its progress. The entire 


In this way every | 


| England, and America to boot. 


Though the peasants have assured me that 
the wine-crop this year is a failure, yet the 
Grapes on many of these varieties hang just 
above the ground in clusters that are won- 
derfully beautiful and abundant. Here is 
the whole catalogue of German wine Grapes, 
and Grapes from Greece, Portugal, France, 
My guide, 
Professor Seligmiiller, proposes, in the kind- 
ness of his heart, that I taste a specimen 


_ of each of the varieties; but that, I tell him, 


with thanks, is a task far beyond my capa- 
city. I taste of twenty or thirty only, and 
find them all delicious. Even our old friends, 


| the Isabella and Catawba, have been im- 


proved in flavor by expatriation; but this 


| does not save them, for the Professor, who 


kindly makes entries in my note-book, has 


written after both an epithet that means 


‘‘ worthless,” and after one of them is added 
the adjective ‘‘fuchsig,” which implies that 


| it has been weighed in the balance for 
by the Government ten years ago, and its | 


‘““foxiness,” and not found wanting. 
These experiments have lasted several 
years, and though many sorts have proved 
their value, no superior variety has yet been 
found; and the old White Riesling is still 
master of the situation, being, par excellence, 
the wine-Grape of the Rhine. But when the 
phylloxera comes, the Riesling must go, and 
be replaced by some hardier vines whose 
roots are capable of resisting the destroyer. 
Several new varieties produced by crossing 


| are on trial, but it is not time as yet to de- | 


termine their rank. Indeed, it requires ten 


_ years to test an old vine from a foreign 
climate, and not less than fifteen to produce | 
The | 


a new one and establish its character. 
Professor holds that it is glory enough for 
any one man to create a single superior vine 
and settle its genuineness by twenty years 


of assiduous watching and patient waiting. 


Think of that, ye restless mortals at home, 
who demand that an experiment requiring 
more than a decade shall be completed and 
its results announced in a couple of seasons! 

I might go on to describe the incidental ex- 
periments also in progress on these grounds, 
namely: the various chemicals applied to 
the stakes to increase their durability ; the 
different methods of pruning to stimulate 
productiveness ; the dozen commercial fer- 
tilizers repeatedly pitted against ‘‘ cow-ma- 
nure” in Grape-raising, and always beaten ; 
but I forbear. Across the ocean comes the 
editorial precept: ‘‘ Write clearly; point- 
edly, if you ean; but, at all events, briefly.” 

But, before I leave this attractive spot, 
let me give a single glance at the landscape 
around. In the rear, terrace above terrace, 
rise the vine-covered steeps; and in front I 
look down upon the dark-slated and red-tiled 
roofs of Geisenheim. Along the farther side 
of the ancient town runs the famous river; 
directly opposite, at the mouth of the river 
Nahe, lies the old picturesque town of Bingen, 
renowned in legend and song; to the right, 
the beautiful castle Rheinstein, now rebuilt 


| in its original style, and richly furnished; 


and farther still, even to a dim distance, great 


| masses of mountain reach upward and mass 


their rugged outlines against the sky. There 
are other picturesque rivers and mountains 
on this planet of ours, but none, as I think, 
quite equal to the region of the Rhine.— 
President A. 8S. Welch, in New York Tribune. 


SLUG-HUNTING. 


One of the pleasures of European garden- 
ing for ladies consists in hunting for slugs, 
which Emily Culverhouse describes in Gar- 
dening Illustrated as follows: ‘“‘ Armed with 
a lantern, and child’s toy-pail, containing 
a little pickle of salt and soda, in my left 
hand, and a pair of slug-tongs in the right 
hand, I go out hunting every fine evening, 
and I have destroyed this season over six 
thousand slugs, snails, wire-worms, leather- 
grubs, etc., in my small garden-plot. The 
enemies are easily seen, caught, and killed; 
and surely this method is more humane than 
to cut the slugs asunder with scissors, or 
spike them with needle-points on the end of 
a stick. The tongs are simply made of a 
piece of tnick galvanized iron wire, about 
twenty-four inches long, bent to the shape 
of a pair of fire-tongs, and the ends beaten 
flat for about an inch.” 


AN OLD GARDEN, 

The palace and garden of the Conti Giusti, 
Verona, Italy, described in the London Gar- 
den, have been in uninterrupted possession 
of the family for over eleven hundred years. 
The garden, which is purely Italian in style, 
is furnished with hedges of Privet and Box, 
cut mural fashion, two feet or more thick, 
and some eight feet in height. Its most 
striking features are its gigantic Cypress 
trees, of which there are more than two hun- 
dred specimens, some looking very healthy 
and youthful, though from six to seven hun- 
dred years old, and from one hundred and 
ten to one hundred and thirty feet in height. 
A horizontal Cypress growing here, said to 
be over one thousand years old, is fourteen 
feet in circumference at three feet from the 
ground, and is one hundred and twenty feet 
high. 


RAILWAY GARDENING. 


In many parts of Belgium, the land 
belonging to railway companies has been 
planted with fruit-trees and other things 
many years; and in Wurtemberg, for about 
twelve years past, a forester has had charge 
of the lands. He pays particular attention 
to planting the slopes of excavations and 
embankments to prevent washing and slip- 
ping, grows quick fences, and, where prac- 
ticable, fruit and timber trees. The gardens 
at the stations are largely devoted to fruit, 
and so made useful and ornamental at once. 
A profit of about fourteen dollars an acre 
has, it is said, been made for the past five 
years.—Engineer. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR TABLE DECORATION. 

Strawberries, as a rule, are grown to eat; 
but there is no reason why they should not - 
gratify the eye as well as the palate, and, in 
fact, I prefer the sight of a Strawberry- 
house, full of fruit in the various stages of 
development, to all other sights in the gar- 
den. For dinner-table decoration, a center- 
piece, or two side groups, consisting of about 
half a dozen pots of ripe Strawberries, bedded 
in moss, is, according to my idea, perfection, 
the foliage being so ornamental, and the 
glistening fruit under strong light so tempt- 
ing. Any one who has only had Strawberries 
handed round should try how much better 
they are when gathered from the growing 
plants on the table.—London Garden. 
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Miscellaneous 


TROPICAL FRUITS, 
NUTS. 


Castanea, or Brazil Nuts, as they are 
called in the United States, are the fruit 
of Bertholletia excelsa, and the trees form 
large forests on some of the Amazonian 
tributaries. The nuts come to the mar- 
ket in large quantities, but are mostly 
exported, the home consumption, except 
among the Indians, being comparatively 
small. They are used in thick drinks, the 
kernels being ground up in water, but the 
fresh nuts are not as good as the dry ; and the 
Brazil Nut is better in the United States than 
in its native country. Two allied species, the 
‘«Sapucaia,” are much less common and the 
fruit more highly esteemed. The lid of the 
ereat capsule of these trees opens when the 
nuts are ripe, and the fruit falling to the 
ground is greedily sought by monkeys, par- 
rots, and some species of rodents. It is very 
sweet and of pleasant flavor, and commands 
in the markets a much higher price, selling 
for eighteen milreis, about nine dollars, a 
hectolitre here in Para, while Brazil Nuts 
bring only seven to eight milreis. 

We have seen no other tree-nuts in Brazil, 
though some wild fruits have hard, woody 
capsules. 

PIQUIA. 

A most peculiar fruit is the Piquia (pro- 
nounced Peeheeii), botanically, Caryocar 
Brasiliense, ov butyrasum. It is as large as 2 
good-sized Apple, with hard, russet-colored 
shell. When ripe, this shell is easily broken; 
within is the seed, covered with a thin layer 
of arich, yellow, buttery substance, of pleas- 
ant smell. These seeds are boiled for about 
an hour, when this layer becomes soft and 
ean be scraped off with a knife or spoon. It 
is very rich, oily, of very pleasant, but pe- 
culiar taste, and somewhat resembles the 
richest butter. Although at first too rich for 
one not accustomed to it, a taste for it is 
soon acquired, and it is very wholesome. 
The tree is a giant where all the trees are 
large, and often so tall that, to the naked eye, 
the great fruit looks the size of a big marble. 
The flower is large, white, with many stamens, 
and has a disagreeable odor. 

There are two kinds of Piquia, which differ 
only in the fruit of one being bitter and only 
of use for making soap, while that of the 
other is sweet and palatable. The propor- 
tion found in the woods is about five of the 
bitter to one of the sweet. 


COCOA, 

The Cocoa (Theobroma Cacao) we have 
described in a former number of the Gar- 
DEN. Besides the consumption of the seeds 
in the form of chocolate, the ripe fruit is in 
much demand for the acid pulp which sur- 
rounds the seeds. It is a very pleasant sub- 
acid, of which one does not tire, and should 
I write the number of Cocoa fruits from 
which a lazy man can suck the seeds in a 
day, it would be set down as a ‘‘traveler’s 
tale.” This juice, which, when pressed out, 
forms the delicious ‘‘ Wine of Cocoa,” is very 
wholesome, and is the most delicious drink 
of the many in Brazil. Unfortunately it soon 
ferments, and cannot be preserved in its 
freshness more than a single day. 


INGA, 

Other trees also yield fruits which have 
an acid, or sweet pulp surrounding the 
| seed. Of these we may especially mention 
| the species of Inga, which have long pods full 


sweet pulp, and which are often seen tied in 
| fagots and carried around the streets for 
sale, on women’s heads. 

The trees are almost always in fruit and 
flower, and the flowers, which are white 
and very fragrant, are favorites with the 
many bright humming-birds, and, at night, 
of the large moths. The fruit of the ‘‘ Mari- 


| that of the Inga, but is not as sweet. The 
| tree is one of the most beautiful in the 
_ forest, and when seen covered with the 
| great spikes of bright yellow flowers is in- 
deed “ superb.” 

EH. 8S. Rann, JR. 


| A MAGNIFICENT CAMELLIA. 


Among the curiosities of Southern Califor- 
nia isa Camellia growing in the garden of 
Col. Bond, of Santa Barbara. This plant 
measures over six feet in height and about 
the same number in breadth, and has on it, 
during its season of bloom, over three thou- 
sand flowers. This plant is well worth a pil- 
| grimage to see it in its pink-and-white glory, 
and has more than a local reputation. Not 
all the plants of that sort in the beautiful 
Valrosa attain such a height by any means. 
There are very indifferent Camellias grow- 
ing in the lovely gardens there as well as 
elsewhere, and bitter complaint that the 
buds drop off, and that, as plants, they 
are not adapted to the climate. Some rea- 
son must lie behind all this difference of 
opinion, and it would repay some study to 
find it out. 
‘How was this Camellia planted?” was 
asked of the owner, ‘‘and does it belong to 
any specially vigorous variety?” To the 


latter question was answered: “No, I do 


not even know the variety; it was purchased 
in the market in San Francisco, and the label 
lost accidentally.” To the former question, 
an explanation of the method of planting 
Was given as a response. Forthwith, another 
Camellia-bed took form and shape something 
in this wise: A Celestial gardener (of which 
race a good one is a treasure) was instructed 
to dig a hole to come to the top of his head, 
and as wide as it was deep. ‘‘Hum, allee 
same as a well,” was the intelligent reply, 
and nothing more was said until the five-foot 
hole was ready, when he was shown a pile of 
leaf-mold and another of sand. He was in- 
structed to alternate a barrow of each, and 
as a third ingredient, a layer of chicken- 
manure. Silently and thoroughly the work 
went on, until the yawning cavity was closed 
and the hose-pipe turned on to settle the 


| earth carefully by a prolonged sprinkling. 


The next day a thriving young Camellia was 
_ introduced to its new quarters, which bids 
_ fair to rival its famous prototype of Monte- 


| cito, The original soil of this garden was 
excellent, but too heavy for flowering 


Camellias successfully. 

Roses were in their glory at all seasons in 
the original soil, with a yearly supply of 
manure, and a monthly irrigation in summer. 
The Camellia requires a thorough saturation 
once a week, and a location carefully shel- 
tered from the winds. The morning sun is 


of large black seeds, enveloped in a very | 


mari” (Geoffroya superba) much resembles | 


| to be preferred in arranging for a bed, and, 
if possible, a south-eastern exposure. 

These conditions carefuliy complied with, 
there need be no complaint as to falling 
buds, and the aggravating habit the Camellia 
has of standing still in the matter of growth. 
Give it an acceptable boarding-place and it 
will repay you a thousand-fold. There is a 
royal road to the culture of Camellias, and, 
carefully followed, it becomes the very queen 
of flowers. Three thousand blooms are value 
received two-fold for all the labor of a five- 
foot Camellia-bed,—‘“ allee same as a well,” 
in Celestial parlance. 

Mrs. N. W. WINTON. 


MISTLETOE, 

The cultivation of this singular parasitic 
shrub for ornamental purposes is recom- 
mended in foreign papers, and young trees 
with Mistletoe growing on them are offered 
for sale in English nurseries. It is generally 
found on the branches of Apple trees, but is 
not very particular in this respect, and takes 
its habitation also on different other trees. 
It may be raised from seed placed in the 
crevices of the bark of young, healthy 
branches; or it may be propagated by 
grafting; in which case, a piece with a 
portion of the bark of the tree from which 
it is taken has to be eut with it, and firmly 
secured to the new position. 

The European species is larger and rather 
more ornamental than our native kind, for 
which reason the latter might not prove a 
success for exclusively ornamental purposes ; 
but if some enterprising florist should suc- 
ceed in raising Mistletoe in neat hanging- 
baskets, which might be hung ingeniously 
over doors and archways under which young 
people of both sexes have to pass,—and 
older ones, too, for that matter,— there 
might spring up quite a demand for the 
“novelty” about Christmas-time. 


FLORIDA CROPS, 

The great staple crop of Florida, writes 
the statistical agent of the Department of 
Agriculture, must ever be its fruits. The 
Orange may be trusted as far north as the 
80th parallel, and in highly favored loeali- 
ties in the northern counties. The Lemon, 
Lime, and Citron can be safely planted to 
the 28th, and in favorable locations to the 
29th. The Grape Fruit and Shaddock ave 
nearly as hardy as the Orange. The Guava 
thrives well below the 28th, as does also 
the Custard Apple tribe and Maugo. The 
Sapadillo and Cocoanut thrive below the 
26th, and in favorable localities to the 27th. 
Pineapples and Bananas can be grown as far 
north as the 28th, on all the dry lands, when 
properly fertilized. 


RINGS NOT YEAR-MARKS, 


It has been popularly supposed that the 
rings of a tree furnished a reliable record of 
its age in years. But Dr. A. L. Child writes 
to the Popular Science Monthly that this idea 
is erroneous. His experiments go to show 
that the formation and thickness of the 
rings depend upon the changes in the at- 


mosphere, and the more frequent these 
changes the greater the number of rings. 
Trees which he knew to be only twelve 


years old proved, upon being eut, to have 
thirty-five to forty rings. 
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CHARLES DOWNING, 

It gives us great pleasure to state that Mr. 
Charles Downing, the venerable pomologist, 
has so far recovered from the injuries of his 
recent accident that he was able to leave 
this city and return to his home at Newburg. 
It was our privilege to see him the day be- 
fore his departure. Although in his eighty- 
first year, and still enfeebled from the severe 
shock, his mind is as vigorous and bright as 
ever, and his interest in progressive horti- 
culture not diminished in the least. May he 
live many years in health and happiness. 


A HORTICULTURAL EXCURSION, 

The Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society 
will hold its fourth annual meeting in New 
Orleans, commencing February 21st, and 
continuing four days. For members, a very 
low rate of fare has been granted for this 
excursion. The round trip fares will be only 
$20 from Chicago, and proportionately low 
from intermediate points. Membership, $2. 
This promises to be the most interesting and 
enjoyable meeting of the kind ever held. The 
programme of arrangements and of the papers 
to be read may be obtained from the presi- 
dent, Mr. Parker Earl, Cobden, Ils. 


BROOM-CORN OATS! 

Did any one ever hear of such a thing? 
We certainly did not until a few days ago, 
when we received a small spike of, appar- 
ently, Oats, accompanied with the following 
note from Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, the cele- 
brated seed-grower : | 

““T inclose a piece from a head of Oats, 
measuring twenty-two inches long and grow- 
ing ona stalk as high as Broom-Corn, over 
an inch in diameter at ground. Look sharply 
at the straw, 1t is Broom-Corn. This came 
up among a large lot of Broom-Corn, and is 
the only one I ever heard of. What do you 
think of Broom-Corn Oats ?” 

Well, we are too amazed to make up our 
mind yet what to think about it. The Straw 
is exactly like that of Broom-Corn, and the 
glumes like those of Oats. Should like to 
see the grain and also the plants that grow 
from it. If it comes to this, that we can 
hybridize Broom-Corn and Oats, who knows 


that—by following Horace Greeley’s advice 
—wemay yet sueceed in growing our own 
brooms by planting only seed of the kind 
with rough handles, which is said to be 
hardier than the painted sort, and offers 
also the additional advantage that by sow- 
ing Strawberry seed among it, the vines 
will climb up on the handles, so that the 
berries ca. be picked without stooping. 


CORK FOR COVERING GARDEN-TUBS, 

Round or square tubs for garden purposes, 
says Gardening Illustrated, especially when 
used in houses, are not satisfactory; on the 
contrary, they often look unsightly in them- 
selves and spoil the effect of the plants. 
This objectionable feature may be got rid 
of by covering them with virgin cork, and 
Round the 
rims and bottoms of the tubs may be put 


the effect is extremely pleasing. 


single bands of cable-rope, which impart to 
them a finished appearance. Some tubs and 


baskets may be entirely of cork, but for 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 
Hints on Fruit Culture.—Charles A. Green, 
Rochester, N. Y.—A neat pamphlet combining, 
with anursery catalogue, a good deal of practi- 
cal and useful information about fruit culture. 


James Vick’s Strawberry a specialty. 


The Great North-West, by Leander H. Crall, 
New-York.—A brief description of the resources, 
the agricultural products, the manufactures, the 
trade and general prosperity of the North-western 
States. Illustrated with diagrams. For the use 
of merchants, manufacturers, and others engaged 
in trade with the West. 


The Builder.—A journal for those who build. 
The initial number of this handsome and neat 
monthly, published by C. W. Bryan d Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass.,is before us. It is edited by I. EF. 
O. Gardener, the well-known architect, and 
accomplished author of several architectural 
works, which alone furnishes sufficient guaran- 
tee as to its reliable and practical, as well as 
entertaining character. The first number is brim- 
ful of valuable matter, interesting to all who 
intend to build or repair—and, in fact, to all 
who dwell in houses. The typography and gen- 
eral make-up of the paper is, as everything that 
hails from the ‘* Paper World Press,” all that art 
can make it. 


The Continent, Philadelphia, conducted by 
Albion W. Tourgée. An illustrated weekly maga- 
zine. Among the literary and belletristic publi- 
cations which find their way regularly to our table, 
none are more welcome than The Continent. Tt is 
a large, handsome journal, copiously and beauti- 
fully illustrated, and always full of interesting and 
instructive matter, contributed by some of the 
foremost writers of the day. The last number 
contains, among other interesting features, An 
Old Dutch Settlement, by Eleanor M. Lawney; 
An Art for Enthusiasts, by L. W. Miller; Ken- 
tucky’s Birthplace, by Henry Cleveland Wood; 
Belinda, by Rhoda Broughton; Terra Cotta in 
Decoration and Architecture, by Hester M. 
Poole ; Central American Woman, by Dr. Ferd. C. 
Valentine. 

Gardening for Young and Old, by Joseph 
Harris, the celebrated author of several agricuit- 
ural books, and especially the far-famed “ Walks 
and Talks.” A work of this kind has long been 
needed, and we do not know any one who, by 
his practical experience as well as scientific 
training, is more fitted and competent for the 
task than Mr. Harris. The principal object of 
the work is to induce the young to devote 
more attention to gardening, and especially to the 
modern, simplified systems, by which garden 
crops can be grown as easily as field crops, 
and much more profitably. In his usual forcible 
and sprightly style the author treats Old and 
New Gardens, Gardening for Boys, Preparation 
of the Soil, Killing Weeds, High Farming, Com- 
petition, Manure, Implements, Starting Plants 
in the house, Hot-beds, Cold Frames, Insects, Use 
and Care of Poisons, followed by concise, practi- 
cal directions for the cultivation of all the lead- 
ing kinds of vegetables and garden flowers. The 
book, which ought to bein every farmer’s library, 
is handsomely printed and attractively bound, 
and is published by the Orange Judd Co., New- 
York. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chinese Lilies.—In answer to Miss M. 7. F., 
Claverack, N. Y., a correspondent writes: ‘TI 
had some sent me from California. They are 
not Lilies in any sense, but Narcissus Polyan- 
thus, whichis not hardy as most Lilies are. They 


center of each petal; and I thought, before 
receiving them, they might be Auratums, but 
wondered at the price, which was very low.” 


Squash Bugs.—B. C. R., Atchison, Kansas.— 


bers, all the milder remedies, as ashes, bone-dust, 
plaster, etc., fail to accomplish the desired object, 
and unless radical means are employed the vines 
will be lost. Paris green, either dry or mixed 
with water, does the work, but the vines have to 
be watched carefully, that the poison may be 


large plants if is not strong enough. 


have also used ‘‘Hammond’s Slug Shot” with 


were described as white, with yellow band in the | 


When the Squash-beetles appear in large num- | 


employed as soon as the insects first appear. We | 


entire satisfaction, and it is more convenient for 
use, and less dangerous than Paris green. 


Fuchsias.— Inquirer.— Fuchsias do not flower 
wellin winter; their season of glory is summer. 
They thrive best in a soil composed of one part 
of peat, one of loam, and one of leaf-mold, mixed 
well together; and they require good drainage. 
During winter they should be kept rather dry 
and cool; a cellay free from frost is a good 
place for them. In spring they should be cut 
back, and planted in rather small pots. When 
they commence to grow they have to be kept in 
good, vigorous, growing condition by re-potting 
frequently, and never allowing them to become 
pot-bound. During summer they should be kept 
in a cool, partly shaded situation. 


Hoya carnosa.—Mrs. M. L. H., Rutherford 
Park, N. J.—The Wax-plant—the common name 
of this beautiful evergreen climber — seldom 
makes much growth before its second year. 
The branches should be tied to a trellis or trained 
around a window. It requires no pruning what- 
ever, except when desired for special forcing. 
The flowers form in the axils of the leaves, and 
their coming is anticipated by the appearance of 
small, reddish spurs. The old bloom-stalks should 
never be removed, as they put out flowers year 
after year. 

The specimen sent is too imperfect to determine 
it positively. Itis probably Salvia coccinea. 

English Sparrows.— A. P.—These imported 
birds are an unmitigated nuisance, which seems 
to baffle all attempts of eradication. Destroying 
their nests does but little good, as they drive 
other birds from their nests and take pesses- 
sion of them. It has been recommended to scat- 
ter poisoned grain about the places frequented 
by them; but as this would kill friends and foes 
alike, it is rather a doubtful proceeding. At the 
last meeting of the New Jersey State Horticult- 
ural Society, the sparrow had not a single friend, 
and a resolution recommending its extermination 
was pgssed, as“ it drives away insect-destroy- 
ing birds, while it eats our grains and fruits.” 

Cranberries.—J. 8., Culedonia, N. Y.—Cran- 
berries are grown most successfully in damp, 
marshy soil, containing a good portion of sand. 
The main consideration is not so much the 
moisture of the ground as the facilities for flood- 
ing the entire plantation in order to kill the 
noxious insects which prey upon the plants at 
certain seasons. The plants are usually set out 
in spring about two feet apart each way. Until 
the vines have covered the entire surface the 
ground has to be kept entirely clean; afterward 
but little cultivation is required. The profits are, 
as with other crops, variable, and depend upon 
the conditions of the seasons, markets, and the 
care given. 

Layering Roses.— Mrs. M. O. H., Canada.— 
Layers of Roses and other shrubs are best made 
of young wood, that is, of shoots of the same 
season’s growth. Plants intended for propaga 
tion should be severely pruned in spring, so as to 
produce strong roots. July is the best time for 
layering. The shoot to be layered is bent down, 
and as near to the stem as it touches the ground 
readily; it is cut about half through, and by 
turning the knife sideways, a split is made about 
aninchlong. At this point the shoot is buried in 
the soil two or three inches deep, and fastened 
with a hooked stick, or with a stone laid on the 
top of it. The upper part of the shoot has to be 
tied to a stake. In the following fall or spring 
the layer is cut off between the rooted part and 
the stem, and transplanted, at which time the 
top should be pruned back to within about a foot 
from the ground. 


QUERIES, 

Incubators.—I expect to invest somewhat in 
the poultry business this spring, and apply to 
you for information as to where I could pur- 
chase or receive instructions as to the construc- 
tion of an Incubator. Any information on this 
subject will be thankfully received.—R. M. P. 

Removing Old Paint.—Is there any method 
by which old paint can be removed from stone ? 
A former proprietor of our house had the poor 
taste to cover with paint the elegant stone win- 
dow and door frames, corner trimmings, balco- 
nies, etc, Ishould be glad to restore the natural 
stone if possible.—A, P. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To Yearly Subscribers to the American Garden for 1883. 


Encouraged by the great success of our premiums sent out in previous years, and desirous 
to introduce the AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special and most liberal inducements 


for the coming year. 


All articles offered are of actual merit, and first class in every respect. 
Application for premiums should be made at the time of sending 


now introduced for the first time. 
the subscriptions. 


Several of them are 


All premiums offered by mail will be sent post-paid. Those not offered by mail will be sent 
by express or freight, the receiver in all cases to pay transportation charges. 

Every SUBSCRIBER for 1883, old or new, is entitled to ONE PREMIUM, members of clubs 
receiving clubbing Premiums excepted, and may take his or her choice of either of the following 


articles : 


SEEDS. 


ONE PACKAGE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING VARIETIES: 


American Triumph Oats. : 

Adamant Wheat. competing for the $210 

Green Mountain Wheat. )offered as premiums 
Jor the largest yields. (See advertisement.) 


$1,000 CORNS. 


Rural Dent.—Produced at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty bushels per acre in 1882. 


Rural Thoroughbred Flint.—Ears measuring eigh- 
teen inches produced in 1882. (See advertisement. ) 


Bliss’s American Wonder Peas, the best and 
earliest Pea grown. 


American Racer Pea.—Very productive. Bestround 
Pea grown. 


Mayflower Tomato.—Very early ; fine. 
Wild Garden Seeds.—A mixture of about one hun- 


dred varieties of Flower Seeds, enough to sow a square 
rod of ground. 


Subscribers who prefer making their own selection 
of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hand- 
Book for the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay street, 
New-York. Mailed for six cents). 4 

Seeds to the amount of 25 cents for each su)scrip- 


tion. 
PLANTS. 


ONE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Clematis Coccinea.— Scarlet Clematis. A root of 
this magnificent new climber. A beautiful colored 
plate and a description of which appears in our Sep- 
tember number. 

One Bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare; the best 
white variety. 

One Bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan; the best 
yellow variety. 

Three Bulbs of selected American Seedling Gladi- 
olus; all different colors. 


One Bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseum, L. tenuifolium, or L. atrosanguineum gran- 
diflorum. 


One Bulb of Hyacinthus candicans, 
FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Bulb of Lilium Harrisii—the Lily -the most 
exquisite novelty in this class. 


BOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for the AMERICAN GARDEN, and 
soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library 
Jree, under the following conditions: 


For each subscriber, he may select, from the special 
list contained in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Catalogue, books 
to the amount ot 20 cents. Special list of books 
mailed free on application. 

The New American Dictionary.—(See Advt.) One 
thousand illustrations. A valuable Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia combined. Price, $1.00. 
a premium for four subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
mailed post-paid, on receipt of price. 


PREMIUMS FOR LADIES. 


The Housekeeper’s Set.—Twenty Good Kitchen 
Utensils. Price, $1.00. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
three subscribers at $1.00 each; or, will be mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Ladies and Children’s Floral Sets of four pieces; 
small size, just the thing to work with among your 
plants. Price, $1.50. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
three subscribers at $1.00 each ; or mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


Excelsior Hand=Weeder.—Price, 30 cents. Closely 
resembling the human hand (which is the best 


With the privilege of 


Sent free as | 


weeder made). Sent, post-paid, for two subscribers | 


at $1.00 each; or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Elastic Plant Sprinkler, for watering house-plants. 
Price, $1.25. Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 

Ever-Ready Fountain-Pen.—A gold pen with hard 
rubber handle containing the ink. Writes twenty- 
four hours with one filling. Always ready for imme- 
diateuse. The best fountain-pen we have ever seen. 
Price, $4.00. Mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 
twelve subscribers at $1.00 each; or on receipt 
of price. 

Gem Soldering-Casket.—Always handy to have 
about the house to mend leaks, ete. Price, $1.16. 
Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers at $1.00 each ; 
or on receipt of $1.16. 


Wilcox & Gibbs’? Sewing Machine.—Too well 
known to require any description. Price, $60 for 
No. 2 Machine. Sent asa Bae for a club of one 
hundred subscribers at $1,00 each. 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE 
GARDEN AND FARM. 


N. B. Descriptive circulars of any of these mailed | 


free on application. 


Randolph's Hand Seed Sower, for sowing all kinds 
of small garden seeds with accuracy and dispatch. 
Easily operated by a lady or child. Price, $1.50. It 
will be mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 3 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or will be mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


Comstock’s Seed Sower, and Cultivator Com- 
bined, for general garden purposes. (See advt.) 
Can be used either as a Sower or Cultivator. Price, 
$12.00. It will be sent as a premium fora club of 
24 subscribers at $1.00 each; or sent on receipt of 
price, receiver to pay transportation charges. 


New York Seed Drill. (See Advt.) Very simple, 
compact, and easy to handle. Price, $12.00. Sent as 
a premium for 28 subscribers at $1.00 each ; or on 
receipt of price, receiver to pay transportation ex- 
penses in either case. 


Planet, Jr’s., Double Wheel Hoe, and Seed Sower 
Combined, or separate. (See advt.) Excellent 
implements; always’ give satisfaction. Prices: 
Wheel Hoe alone, $1C.00. Sent as a premium for 
a subscribers at $1.00 each. Combined machine, 


00. Sent as a premium for 36 subscribers at | 


1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 
transportation charges in either case. 


Philadelphia Broad-Cast Seed Sower. Hand 
machine, price $6.00. Power machine, $30.00, for 
sowing evenly Grass, Grain, Fertilizers, etc. We will 
send the Hand machine for a club of 12 subscribers 
at $1.00 each, or the power machine for 50 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or we will send on receipt of 
price. Receiver to pay transportation charges. 


Receiver pays 


What will the weather be to-morrow? Pool’s 
Signal Service Barometer will tell you. Price, 
$1.00. Mailed, post-paid, for 3 subscribers at $1.00 
each; or mailed on receipt of price. 


Isbell Mole Trap will exterminate your moles. 
Price, by mail, $2.50. Mailed, post-naid, for 8 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each ; or on receipt of price. 


Perfection Lawn Sprinkler, for watering lawns. 
Price, $1.40, mailed, post-paid, for 5 subscribers at 
$1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 


Lawn Mowers. Excelsior, roller or side-wheel, 14- | 


inch cut, the most useful size; an excellent machine. 
Price. $17.00, offered as a premium for a club of 36 
subscribers at $1.00 each ; or sent on receipt of price. 
In either case receiver pays transportation charges. 


Lawn Mowers. The Daisy. 12-inch cut; the best 
size for ladies’ and children’s use. Price, $11.00. Sent 
as a premium fora club of 30 subscribers at $1.00 
each, or on receipt of price. 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow.—Very light draft, durable. 
not easily bent nor broken, adjustable handles, ete. 
Prices from $7.50 to $18.00, according to pattern. 
Sent as premiums tor clubs of fifteen to forty sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each, as follows: You can select 
such as you wish from their circular, multiply the 
price by two, and it will give you the number of sub- 
scribers ; thus a $10 plow would require a club of 
twenty subscribers, etc. 


Adamant Plow.— Hard metal, adjustable beams, light 
draft, slip shares. Prices from $5 to $15, according 
to size and extras required. To ascertain the num- 
ber of subscribers necessary to secure any pattern, 


multiply the price by two; thus a $10 plow sent as | 


yremium requires a club of twenty subscribers at 
$100 each, etc. 


Sackett Pulverizing Plow.—Cuts and thoroughly 
pulverizes, 104 to 14 inches wide. Price, two-horse 
size, $80 ; three-horse, $85. Sent as a premium for 
one hundred and sixty subscribers at $1.00 each, or 
on receipt of price. 


Acme Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-crusher and 
Leveler. (See advertisement.) No. 6. Price, $25. 
Sent as a premium for a club of sixty subscribers at 
$1.00 each. 


Cycle Ensilage Cutter. (See advertisement.) Price, 
$50. Sent as a premium fora club of one hundred 
subscribers at $1.00 each, or on receipt of price. 


Randolph’s Fertilizer Distributer, for depositing 
all kind of fertilizers used in hill crops, without its 
coming in contact with the hands. Price, $5.00. 
Sentas a premium for twelve subscribers at $1.00 
each, or sent on receipt of price; in either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Kemp’s Manure Spreader, Pulverizer, and Cart 
Combined. (See advertisement.) Spreads evenly 
all kind of manure broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
thetime required by hand. A most valuable labor- 
saving implement. Price, $110. Sent as a premium 
for a club of two hundred subscribers at $1.00 each, 
or on receipt of price. Receiver to pay transportation 
charges, 


In either case ;the | 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 


(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents, ) 


In clubs of six for one: Vear:..: cise. eencesee 5 
“ «*teni ‘* oy We Pelieiacetoesaer F 
Additional subscribers in clubs over ten, 75 cts. each. 
This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volime IV. commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 


| date of entry. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Volumes I. II. and III. (present series) of the 
AMERICAN GARDEN have been carefully indexed, con- 
venient for ready reference, and bound together ina 
handsome heavy paper cover. The amount of useful, 
practical horticultural information contained in this 
combined volume cannot be obtained in any other 
single book, making it a most valuable addition to 
any library. Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid, or 


Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same-as 
those subscribing singly. Address all orders to 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


TW O 


Of the BEST PAPERS for nearly the price of 
ONE !! 


THE 


Rural New- Yorker 


the Great National Farm and Garden Weekly of 
America, with its celebrated Free Seed and Plant 
Distributions, and the 


American Garden, 
ALL ONE YEAR FOR $2.50!! 


Send for free specimens. Judge for yourselves. 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


7 34 chat Row, New-York, | 
THE BEST! uum 


Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly. 


Sold by all Newsdealers and_Postmasters. 
Send 20c. for a_ specimen copy to W. JENNINGS 
DEMOREST, Publisher, 17 E. 14th St., New- 
York. 

(= The New Volume (19) commences with 
November. Send FIFTY CENTS for three 
months; it will satisfy you that you can 
subscribe Two Dollars for a year and get ten 


| times its value. 


$1.00 for 25c. 
Every one should see our Monthly. est of Farmers’ papers 


BOe. a year, or 25ce. for 6 mos.’ trial, but to enable all to 
takeit, we send 6 copies 1 yearfor $1.50, giving a paper 
worth $1 .00 for 25cts. Stamps taken. Send stamp for ste 
Copy andsee. Farmand Garden, 126 8, 4th St., Philad’a 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


(FEBRUARY, 


A Million Readers. 


ee 


The Popular Monthly is sold at every news-stand, at eve 
depot, on any train in the United States, and is seen and rea 
every month by a Million Readers. It meets the wants of 
everybody. Pictures explain what the pen fails to express. 


128 ILLUSTRATED PAGES EACH MONTH. 


Stories, Travels, Scientific and Instructive Articles, Fun for the 
Boys and Girls. On receipt of $8.00 the Popular Monthly will 
be sent to any address for one year, together with one beautiful 


CHROMO EACH MONTH FREE 


Making twelve beautiful Pictures 
given away during the year. 
These are alone worth the price charged forthe Magazine. 


Agents can make big money taking -rders for this Maga= 
zine. Sample Copies of the Popular Monthly and one Picture 


sent on receipt of 25 cents, MRS. FRANK LESLIE 
. FRAN 8 
Address } 53. €3 & 57 Park Place, New Vort 


The Gardener's Monthly 


AND EORTICULTURIST. 
Edited by THOMAS MEEHAN, State Botanist 
of Pennsylwania. 

Indispensable to the NOVICE, the AMATEUR, or 
SCIENTIST alike. Send 18 cents in stamps for 
sample copy. Subscriptions $2.10 per year. Try it for 
six months at $1.05, or three months for 53 cents. 
Two NEW SUBSCRIBERS at $3.2C per year, or one old 

and one new, $3.20. Five Subscribers, $7.00. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 
814 Chestnut St. Phila. 
END 
50 CENTS 
FOR 
EXome and F'arm, 

For one year. The best Agricultural Paper published. 
Samples free. Liberal terms toagents. Send for 
our New Premium List. Address, 

HOME AND FARM, care B. F. Avery & Sons, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


IF ey U DON’T 


actassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrighis, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, Ergland, Franco, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

f Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advico by mail free. F 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper ofits kind published in the 
world. The eieante ges of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

Thislarge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paperis published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year. 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. ; 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


“The public likes its magazines by the week.”’— 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Until he has tried it, the advantages of a WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE like 


THE CONTINENT. 


(Conducted by Albion W. Tourgée.) 


It gives the Best Literature and the Best Art 
once a week instead of once a month, and one-third 


| more of it every year than any Monthly published at 


the same price. $4 a year, 10 cents a copy. This 
wnique periodical has from the first been a most decided 


| success. Judge Tourgée tersely announced his ruling 


principle to be ‘The best is none too good for the 
readers of THE CONTINENT.”’ The result has justified 
this declaration. In addition toits thirty-two pages a 
week of the best original matter and the most exquisite 
illustration, THE CONTINENT celebrates its second 
birthday, and opens its THIRD VOLUMF with the Most 
Surprising Offers ever made for subscription to any 
periodical. 
READ! WONDER!! CHOOSE!!! 
Remember it is the new broom that sweeps clean, 
and the GROWING MAGAZINE that will give you the most 
for your money. 


1.—For $4.00, THE CONTINENT for One Year, and 
“The Housekeeper’s Year Book” (obtainable 
ONLY by subscribers). Value of premium, 50 cts. 


2.—For $4.10, THE CONTINENT for One Year, and 
Judge ‘Vourgée’s last panlenes work of tiction, 
“John Eax.” Value of premium, $1.00. 


3.— For $4.20, THE CONTINENT One Year, ‘‘The 
Housekeeper’s Year Book,” and a ‘‘ Common Sense 
Binder,” to hold the numbers for six months. 
Value of preminm, $1.25. 


4.—For $4.20, THE CONTINENT for One Year, and 
either of the published volumes of “ OUK CON- 
TINENT LIBRARY,” to wit: HELEN CAMPBELL'S 
“Under Green Apple Boughs” (#1); E. C. GARD- 
NER’s “The House that Jill Built” ($1.50); and 
[JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S ‘‘ Dust”? ($1.25), AIL illus- 
trated. Value ot premium, $1.50. 


5.—For $4.50, THF CONTINENT One Year, and Judge 
Tourgée’s *‘ A Royal Gentleman,” fully illustrated. 
Value of premium, $2.00. 


6.—For $5.00, THE CONTINENT One Year, and FITHER 

Vol. 1 (Feb. to June, 1882) or Vol. IT, (July to Dec., 

are ta Handsomely Bound. Value of premium, 
00. 


7.—For $6.00, THE CONTINENT One Year, and BOTH 
Vols f and [I, BOUND. Value of premium, $5.25. 


S.—For $7.00, THE CONTINENT One Year, and a 
Complete Set of JUDGE ‘TOURGEK’S AMERICAN 
HisroOrIcAL NOVELS! Five handsome volumes, 
comprising ‘fA Fool’s Errand and The Invisible 
Empire” (520 PP illustrated, $2); “A Royal 
Gentleman” (5 p. illustrated, $2); ‘“ Bricks 
Without Straw,” 521 pp., frontispiece illustration, 
$1.50); ‘Figs and Thistles” (536 ks 
frontispiece, $1.50); “John Eax” (300 pp., $1) 
This is $8 worth of books and a $4 magazine for 
$7.00. Value of premium, $8.00. 


9.—For $10, THE CONTINENT Ove Year; Vols. I and 
II of ‘THE CONTINENT, BOTH bound; the Three 
Volumes of ‘OUR CONTINENT LIBRARY” and 
the Five Volumes of TOURGEF’S AMERICAN HIs- 
TORICAL NOVELS—10 Volumes and 52 Numbers of 
a Magazine. Value of premium, $17.00. 

These offers are made to be accepted, and are good 
tor one month from the date of this advertisement. 
No Commissions or Discounts ‘to any one. If un 
acquainted with THE CONTINENT, send for a free 
sample copy and inclose a stamp for our Memorandum 
Book for 1883. The more you see of the Magazine, 
the greater will be your surprise at the terms offered, 


ADDRESS, 


The Continent 


Cor, ELEVENTH AND 
CHESTNUT STS, 


PHILA., PA. 


‘LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


A BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 


Garfield : 


Needle Work, Kensington, Embroidery, directions for | 


making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work, 
patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, ete. Tellshow tomake South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Teather Stitches, 
ete. Price 36 cts. 

A Book of 160 Cross-Stitch Patterns for Worsted 
Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, 
Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 Alph- 
abets, etc. Price, 25cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECLAL 
OFFER—AlIl for 18 3c. stamps. 


J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Choice Named Gladiolus. 


The foHowing new varieties, which we now offer at 
greatly reduced prices, are cousidered the most beau- 
tiful and gorgeous Gladiolus ever introduced. By 
combining thein in the tollowing collections, we are 
able to furnish them at extremely low rates. No 
change or substitution can be made at these prices, 
nor can collections be broken: 

Special collection not broken at price quoted. 

Collection A. Marie Lemoine, La Landeur, Baron- 
ess Kurdett Coutts, Africaine. $2.00. 

—B. Shakespeare Meyerbeer, Engesseri, Isaac 
Buchanan. $1.00. 

—C. Eugene Scribe, Angele, Froebeli, Mad. Mon- 
neret. Ceres, Sylphide. $1.00. 
D. Ten good named sorts. $1.00. 

—E. Marie Lemoine, Lemoinei, Engesseri, Froe- 
beli, Byzantinus, The Bride, Purpureo-auratus. $2.00, 


Collections of Unnamed Gladiolus. 


The following collections are made up from many 
of the named varieties whose names have been lost or 
mislaid, and from French and American hybridized 
seedlings: 

Collection I. 12 fine varieties, white ground. $1. 
J. 12 tine varieties, rosy andred ground. 75c. 

— Ki. 12 tine varieties, yellow and light ground. $1. 

—L. 12 fine varieties, fine mixed hybrids. 75c. 

Fine mixed varieties for bedding purposes, 75 cents 
per dozen ; $2.50 for fifty ; $4.00 per hundred ; $30.00 
per thousand. : 


New Varieties Potatoes. 


Rosy Morn, 
Rubicund, 
Tyrian Purple. 


Choice Varieties of 1882, etc. 


White Star, Queen of the Valley, 
Vermont Champion, Matchless, 
American Giant, Adirondack, ete. 


For description and price of the above, send for our 
Tllusirated Potato Catalogue, 48 puges, which contains 
an illustrated list of the leading varieties in cultiva- 
tion, with much useful information upon their culture. 
Mailed to all applicants inclosinug 10 cents. . Regular 
customers free. 


NEW EARLY TOMATO. 


MAYFLOWER. 


This superb variety, raised by Mr. F. H. Horsford, 
of Northern Vermont, in 1881, and introduced by us 
in the spring of 1882, has given universal satisfaction. 
Itis the earliest large Tomato we know of; of splendid 
shape. pertectly smooth, of a bright red color, and 
ripens uniformly up to the stem. The flesh is solid, 
free from seeds, and of a pure, rich flavor ; in product- 
iveness it is unexcelled. F 

It has been awarded a premium for two successive 
years by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Boston; as the best new variety, a sufficient evidence 
ofits superiority. 15c. per packet; 4 packets, 50c. 


B. kx. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. Ye 
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If you have a Garden, you need 


gk Bess spginnen FIELD AND 
HANDBOOK” Flower Seen puns 


forine pen SMALLIFRUITS AND 


FARM & GAR 


ESTABLISHED 1°45, 


150 Pages. Over_300 Tllustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Flowers. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

It tells What to plant, How to plant it, and is full 
of information of great value to all interested in gar- 
dening. Ready Jan. ist. Price list (not illustrated) 


free. 
BLISS’S 


illustrated Potato Catalogue. 


(Ready Feb. Ist.) 48 pages. Illustrations of all the 
Trincipal new and old sorts, a list of 500 varieties. It 
ells how to plant, cook, and store the crop, and is full 

of valuable information for every potato grower. 


BLISS’S 
IIlustrated Novelty Sheet. 


(Ready Feb. 1st). Contains illustrations and descrip- 
tions of all the newest varieties otf Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, etc. Mailed free on application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
df 34 Barclay St. New-York. 


The American Racer Pea. 


Now offered for the first time, Last season we sent it 
out in trial packets only to subscribers to THE AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN. The reports we have heard trom all 
sections of the country, speak in the highest terms of 
it, as being very early, exceedingly productive (one 
party reports 58 pods all well filled on one vine), sur- 
passing the Extra Earlies in every respect. 


PRICES: 1-4 Pint Package, 20 cts.; Pint, 


65 cts. Quart, $1.25, by mail, post-paid. 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


The best variety for forcing, and the best for early 
sowing in the garden. 

Circwar giving full description mailed to applicants. 

CAUTION.—AS there is an inferior Pea in the 
market called the “American Wonder,” be sure and 
getthe genuine ‘¢ Bliss’s American Wonder.’? 

One-half pint package, 25 cts.; Pint, 45 cts.; 
Quart, 80 cts.; by mail, post-paid. 

By express, at purchasers’ expense: Pint, 35 cts.; 
Quart, 60 cts.; Half Peck, $2.50; Peck, $4.00. Price 
for larger quantity on application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


Free by mail on receipt of price. 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 


Col. <A. 20 Vars. Choice Annuals............---- $1.00 
ne - 20 ‘* Choice Biennials and Peren- 

Mialsveees spose seo keene 1.00 

sf F.20 “ Choice Bouquet Annuals..... 1.00 

af G.20 ‘* ForHanging Baskets or Vases. 1.00 
ss I.20 “ Seeds of Ornamental foliaged 


Plants ee 1.00 
“No.7. 20 ‘ Vegetable Seeds.... 


Plants and Bulbs. 


No, 2. 15 Basket or Vase Plants in variety.....-. $1.00 
3. 10 Geraniums, 10 different sorts..... - 1.00 
4.10 Tuberoses, all tlowering bulbs 1.00 


5. 12 Gladioli, mixed colors, blooming bulbs. 1.00 
6. 3 Roses, 2 Geraniums, 3 Fuchias, 2 Car- 


nations, all different sorts ..........-- 1.00 

7. 6 Gladioliand 5 Tuberoses..............-- 1.00 
9. 6 Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 6 different 

SONS) - 22 Pec e i adeect -- 1.00 

10. 10 Tea Roses, 10 different sorts -.. 1.00 

11. 3 Moss Roses, in 3 varieties........ --- 1.00 


12. 2 Camellia Japonicas and 2 Azaleas. - 71.00 


13. 8 Double Geraniums, 8 different sorts... 1.00 

14. 6 Variegated Geraniums, 6 different 
SOTtS sro as ace eee ee eae esol 1.00 

15. _5 Carnations and 5 Roses, in variety..-.-. 1.00 


16. 10 splendid Carnations, 10 different sorts. 1.00 
17. 6 Gladioli, 6 choice named varieties. . 
18. 8 Fuchsias, 8 different sorts.......... 
19. 8 Coleus and 6 Achyranthes, in varie 
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$1.25 worth af the choicest Seeds for only 50 cents !! 


Our Seeds are known 
the world over as the 


QM 


BLISS’ POPULAR COLLECTIONS. 


best in the market. In order to 1utroduce them into every garden, we 
now ofler our Popular Collections. (C712 Packets of the 
choicest vegetables grown, amounting at Catalegue 
prices to $1.25, for only Fifty Cents, as follows: Elise? 
American W onder Peas, the best, earliest, dwarfest Pea grown; 
Mayflower Tomato, very early, fine 
quality. Genuine Bermuda Gnion, true sced of this celebrated 
variety. Salamander Lettuce, tine heads, stands drought and 
heat better than any otber sort. Californian Mammoth Radish, 
very large. excellent flavor, good for winter or spring. Arlington 
Cucumber, brings the highest price of any variety in the New 
York Market. Cuban Queen Watermelon, has been grown 
weighing 75 lbs. Bliss’ Improved Long Orange Carrot, 
selected _by us for 15 years, and now the best Carrot grown. 
Blise’ Improved Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, best late 
sort. Egyptian Beet, none beuer. Extra early Munich 
Turnip, 3 weeks earlicr than any other variety. Jumbo Pump- 
kin, specimens have beengrown weighing over 200 Ibs. 

N. B.—Most of the above sorts were first introduced by: us. 
to us to get the genuine. 

0715 Packets of choice Flower Seeds, amounting at 
Catalogue prices to $1.25 for 50 cents, as follows: Asters, 
Japan Pinks, Everlastings, Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., &c. 

&%OTIL the Flower and Vegetable Seed Collections mailed for 90 
cents. For $1.00 we will add a package of our Wild Garden 
Seeda, containing 100 different varieties of flower seeds mixed, 
sufficient to sow half a square rod of ground. 

No Substitution, Owing to the very liberal discount already 
made on these collections, no other varieties will be substituted for 
those named, nor can any change whatever be made in the col- 
lections. 

Order at once and have them on hand when you want to plant. 
Bliss’ INustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and Garden, 


(300 iNustrations und colored plate of beautiful flowers), price, 6 cents, 


requires uo bushing. 


Send 


AMERICA 


ing one or more collections, who asks for it at the time of 
g. Remithy Money Order, Draft, Express Order, or Registered 
Letter; small amounts may be sent in postage stamps. Address, 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, Seed & Horticultural Warehouse, 
84 Barclay Street, New York. 


$210 IN PREMIUMS! 
Offered for the Largest Yields and Heads of 
PRINCLE’S NEW CEREALS. 


We offer these cereals, with the privilege of competing for 
above preminms, among the premiums to subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN for 1883. 


PRINGLE’S AMERICAN TRIUMPH OATS. 


This variety, now offered for the first time, is a cross between 
the Excelsior and the Waterloo Oats, combining, in a remark- 
able degree, the excellent qualities of both. To present a 
clearer idea of the character of its growth than words could 
give, we had a photograph taken from a sheaf chosen at ran- 
dom in the field. The man holding the sheaf was 5 feet 10 
inches high, so that, by comparison, the proportionate sizes are 
readily seen ip the annexed illustration. 

The average height, as the grain stands in the field, is six 
feet, yet the straw is so strong and firm that it holds up well, 
without lodging, the tall, luxuriant heads filled with plump, 
heavy grains. The quality and productiveness of the grain are 
unexcelled, yielding from &0 to 100 bushels per acre, according to 
the condition and state of fertility of the Jand, 

The crop from which our seed was obtained has, while stand- 
ing on the field, heen examined by many experienced Oat- 
growers, allof whom declared that they never saw anything to 
equal the “American Triumph Oats” in health and vigor of 
straw, nor in yield and weight of grain. 

25c. per packet of 1 ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S ADAMANT WHEAT. 


In this variety we have one of the hardiest and most flinty 
varieties in cultivation, very productive, hardy, and vigorous. 
Itis a beardless white chaff variety, with long, narrow heads 
closely set with medium-sized amber.colored kernels which pro- 
duce flour of very superior quality. Straw yellowish white, 
very stiff and erect, averaging about 4 feetin height. For cul- 
tivation in the North-west, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast, 
where hard wheatis the favored sort, we are confident that this 
will be particularly desirable. Price, 25 cents per packet of 1 
ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN WHEAT. 


This is another beardless variety of great promise. It has been grown for the past two years by one of 
the most experienced wheat cultivators in Northern Vermont, in close proximity to the Green Mountains, 
who pronounces it the best he has ever grown. The straw averages about 4 feet, light yellow, very strong, 
and free from rust. Heads average 4 to 6 inches in length, somewhat tapering, kernels white, large, and 
plump, very hardy and productive, and well worthy the attention of every wheat grower. Price 25 cents per 


packet of 1 ounce, 5 packets, $1.00. 
$210 IN PREMIUMS. 


Every one can compete. No restrictions, except the seed must he bought of us. 

In order to induce farmers and others interested in the cultivation of grain to give these varieties a 
thorough and universal trial, we offer $210 in premiums to those who produce the largest quantity of seed 
from one packet of the seed, and for the twenty best and heaviest heads of both the varieties of Wheat and Oats 


purchased of us. Those ordering will please state, with their order, that they desire to compete for the 
Premiums. Descriptive circulars, with full particulars, mailed free ou application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


$1000 IN PREMIUMS 


Were awarded last vear, by THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, for the iargest yield of corn of these two varieties, and 
itis with pleasure we announce that we have been fortunate enough to secure the entire original stock, which 


we now Offer first for sale, 
RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT CORN. 


A remarkably distinct and wonderful variety, producing the longest ears of any known kind. Ears of 
fifteen inches in length are not uncommon, and some have even reached the enormous length of seventeen 
inches, specimens of which may be shown. It is eight-rowed, of a peculiar butf color, cob very small, and 
kernels large and very broad. The stalks aro-slender, eight to nine feet in height, and closely set with large, 
remarkably broad leaves. Each seed produces upward of twelve strong suckers,—many of which mature 
perfect ears,—forming a regular bush. Its large yield, length of ear, and excellent quality make it a most 
desirable field variety throughout the Northern and Middle States, while its great suckering habit, breadth of 
blade, and smallness of stalk will render it, asa fodder plant or for ensilage purposes, the most valuable variety 
of Indian Corn at present known. Price 25 cts. per packet; 60 cts. per pint; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 


THE RURAL HEAVY DENT CORN. 


All those who grew it last year are unanimous in their praises, and declare it ‘The best Dent Corn grown.” 
The kernels are white, large, broad, and heavy, and inclined to shrink less than those of other kinds of Dent 
Corn, The yield is enormous, ene hundred bushels of shelled Corn being an average yield under good cultiva- 
tion, while one hundred and fifty bushels pe acre, and over, have been produced in favorable seasons. We 
are contident that no variety more desirable for the Southern and South-western States has ever been intro- 
duced. Price 25 cents per packet; 60 cents per pint; $1.90 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
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[FEBRUARY, 


NEW YELLOW COLEUS, 
Golden Bedder, 


The Most Distinct, Effective, and Valu- 
able Bedding Plant Introduced in 
Many Years, and one that 
has come to stay. 


It supplies a long-felt want with certainty, in 
giving a rich yellow effectin carpet and ribbon gar- 
dening, which has long been needed. 2 

It has never before been sent out, but is NO UNTRIED 
NOVELTY, HAVING BEEN THOROUGHLY TESTED THE PAST 
TWO SEASONS, during which it has had a local reputa- 
tion, and has, withouta single exception, kept its color 
under all conditions and exposures, holding its color 
during the hotest and dryest times. 

I’ HAS THE UNQUALIFIED INDORSEMENT of such noted 
gardeners as Ferdinand Mangold, gardener for Jay 
Gould; John Egan, gardener for H. B. Hyde, President 
Equitable Life Insurance Company; Mr. Draney, gar- 
dener Lloyd Aspinwall estate; M. Connelan, gardener 
for W. H. Webb, the noted ship-builder ; and all others 
who have seen it. For testimonials as to its value, full 
description and prices, see our illustrated catalogue for 


1883. Contains a fine colored plate of the new White 
Grape Prentiss, and a superb collection of Roses, 
Lilies, Gladiolus, Clematis, Bedding Plants, ete., 


WHICH WE OFFER AT WHOLESALE RATES,—the most 
liberal and advantageous offers ever made. If you 
buy plants, you want it. We are also the largest 
holders in the United States of 


THE BERMUDA 
EASTER LILY. 


The best new plant introduced in years. 


FOR FORCING, FOR WINTER FLOWERS, 


Unequaled as a Greenhouse, Conservatory, or Parlor 
plant. Blooms one month earlier, and is three times 
as productive as all others, and has been known to 
produce 


145 Flowers on a Single Stalk. 


Flowers pure, waxy white; 
FIRST PREMIUM awarded us, 
Society, May, 1882. 

All lovers of really rare and choice plants should not 
fail to send for our Illustrated Catalogue, with full 
description, notices of the press, prices, etc. 

Address, stating you saw this in THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN, 


F.R. PIERSON & CO. 


Growers and Introducers, 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


n= GRAPE 


deliciously fragrant; 
N. Y. Horticultural 


1$83-—SFKING—1883. 


Those who wish to raise 
of every 


D ELICIOUS FRUITS descrip- 


tion, or to ornament their grounds with New and 


Beautiful ORNAMENTAL Trees, 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Vines, etc., should send 
for our ‘Abridged Catalogue, mailed free on application, 
Now is the time to ne epare orders. Address 


ANCER & BARRY, 
Mt. Nope Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y. 


EACH TREES A SPECIALTY. APPLE, 
_ Plum,Small Fruits, ete. Price list free. Mention 
this paper. R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


And Grape Vines. One of the largest and finest nace 
ever grown, combined with exceedingly liberal offers. 
All the leaditig novelties. Catalogue FREE. 


Address, E, P, ROE. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
y INTER FLOWERS. 12 CHOICE ROSES 
for winter blooming, by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.00. Premium with every order. Order at once. 
Mention this paper. WM. B. REED, 
Chambersburg Nurseries, Chambersburg, Pa. 


AULUST, > reo 


aN 


% 


“NEW GRAPES & OLD. 


AHVOCSIONN 


A’ SPECIALTY. a 
J.G.BuRROw. FISHKILLNY. © 


BIG BOB. xis SUPERB 


“Are the BIGGEST and BEST Strawberries yet in- 
troduced.”’ For Descriptive Circular, lowest prices, 
and best stock, address Propagator, 


J. W. NIGH, Piqua, Ohio. 


“SUPERB,” 


The great new red Raspberry, unequaled z Size, 
Flavor, and Productiveness; unexcelled in earliness, 
and perfectly hardy. Send for Descriptive Circular 
and prices to the originator, 

J. CHURCHMAN, Burlington, N. J. 


Descriptive Illustrated Nursery Catalogue, and 
Guide for the Fruit and Ornamental Planter, 


A sent to all applicants. 


WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


Extra fine 1 and 2-year Standard and 
i Dwart Kieffer Pear trees (from originator’s 
stock). Head-quarters at the North for 
Texas Red Hybrid Blackberry, and Ivanhoe 
Apple. Strawberries, Raspberries, Peach 
Trees, etc., at lowestrates. Address, 


R. H. HAINES, Moorestown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES, GRAPE-VINES, 
Tree Seedlings and Evergreens. 
Heavy stock. Low prices. Catalogues free. 
JENKINS NURSERY, 
Winona, Columbiana Co. Ohio. 


Prentiss, 


Pear UT Duchess, Lad into | 
gennes, Moore’s Early, Br chtony Jefferson, ete. 
Prices reduced, Also other Small Fruits and all older varie- 


ties Grapes) LARGEST STOCK IN AMERIOA. 


y . Warranted true. Cheap by mail Lowsrates to dealers. Illustrated Catalogue free. T.S.HuBBARD, Fredonia,N.Y. § 


GRAPES. 


Head-quarters for the MONTCL 


First-Class Stock. 


gp All Leading Varieties. 


ATR RASPBERRY, 
miums awarded on Exhibits of Grapes this season. 


_E. & J. Cc. WILLIAMS, 


the best variety for every one to plant. 20 Pre- 
Send for Price List. 


Montclair, ‘N. J. 


ACCHUS, VE RGENNES 


other Pe 

QUINC ( 
ines, ROSES, B 

24 page Tiustrated Cz 


Trees; CHET 
CURRA CNT 
bs, etc. 


ROGOSEE 


AGENTS WANTED 


JEFFERSON, BRIGHTOY! 


TYLER, CUTHBERT, GREGG, 


ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, 


BERR 


at low rates, 
logue and Price-List Free. RELIABL 


Ww ORDEN, 
Wacl lusetts Thornless,_S 
MANCHESTER, etc.3 Kiefters a 
A ere and Wager P 13; CE 
ES Patt and G ena Shrubs 
anc 


Rr 5 


TA MLPION 
Climbing 
ULK or 


(Estab We ad 1855) Teian Snrines, N.Y. 


REES. 


GRAPE} chung VINES, 


ee Prices. Mailing a Specialty 


ATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. 


Thoroughbred LAND math / 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


| AND LOTS OF THE 


The Most Remarke 
e: HANSEL abloHas berry ever 
oa Produced. Send for full account 
and a beautiful chromo ee The 
en finest stock in . U. 
UITs, 


embracing all eae varieties, 
also a superior stock of Fruit 
Trees. Luvett’s Small Fruits 
are the best. Catalogue, brilliaxt- 
ly iilustrated (colored plates), tell- 
ing how to get and grow them, 
honest descriptions, fair prices, 
The most peautiful and useful Fruit Catalogue ever 
published. J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 
Introducer of Cuthbert rt Raspberry & Manchester Strawberry. 


~ BEST MARKET PEA 
\ PEAOH, PLUM, PEAR, APP 
A QUINOE and other trees; 50s orts 


STRAWB E RRI E Wilson, Bide 


well, Miner, 


RES Crescent. Kentucky, Shar less 
$2 per 1000. Raspberries, Black- 
Neries Currants, 30 sorts of grapes. 


Lowest cash 
J.S. COL 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARGE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. We GIVE AWAY, in Prem- 
iums and Extras, more ROSES than most establish- 
ments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for immediate 
bloom delivered safely, post-paid, to any post-office. 5 
splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for 1; 12 
for #2; 19 for ®3; 26 for #4; 35 for BS ; 15 for 
$10; 100 for #13. Our NEW GUIDE, a ‘complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp, elegantly illustrated, free to all. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


HALE 


rices, Send for Catalogue 
INS. Moorestown, N. J- 


BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn., send free 
eartoeue of best Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, 


ie >» THE E MANCHESTER Strawberry. Best 
urrants, an 


of all, Prolific as Crescent, 
bright color, good quality, and firm. Thirty acres of Plants, 


WITH 1,000,000 YOUNG ONES 


and_ other best sorts. 


Finch, Primo, Jersey, Queen, Bidwell, 
WHO WANTS BIG BERRIES 


our BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE showing MANCHESTER IN 
FULL FRUITING, Berries Ripe and Half Ripe, 

Valuable information in 

Hale Bro’s free Catal’g. 


E. W. PARSONS & CO. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, and Greenhouse 
Plants of all kinds. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


FOR SPRING OF 18838. 


Deciduous Trees, fine Irish Juniper and other Ever. 
greens, Peach in variety, St. Pear, 1 year Plum and 
Apricot, Gregg Raspberry Tips, Strawberry Plants, 
1 year Cherry Currants, Con. Col. and Smalley’s Def. 
Asparagus Roots, Tuberose Bulbs, Eulalia var. and 
Zebrina, Euanthus Ravenna, anda general assortment 
of nursery stock. Send for circular. 


H. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


13 FOR $1. 27 FOR $2. 


Finest ever-blooming sorts, your 
choice, all labeled, free by mail. 
Best and cheapest tn the 


world, we mean this. Will 
prove it by sending sample plant for 15 cents. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. in 


quantity, quality, size and price of all VEN J plants, 
new and old. Valuable premiums WAY. 
12th Annual Illustrated and Instructive EN Ae free, 
WOODS, BEACH & CO., New Brighton, Pa. 


1838 (91883, 


POMONA NURSERY !—5,000 
‘Kieffer’s Hybrid Pears in orchar: ad, 
5,000 in Nursery, propagated exclu. 
sively from healthy pune, no 
buds or scions cut from dwarfs. 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Grapes, and Currants of all the 
approved varieties. Fruit, shade, and 
ornamental trees, vines ‘and plants. 
Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 


WM. PARRY, Lae P. 0. N. J. 


ia CATALOGUE 


Mailed Free to All. 


Strictly First-Class 
Small Fruit Plants. 


VA. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


Queens, L. I., N.Y. 


1883.] 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


THE BEE AND POULTRY 


profit. 
what beginners must have, and also instruct 
Per year, $1.25; sample copy, 15 cents. 


a) 
ggg | 


MACAZINE 


Tells just how to carry on these two vocations together so as to insure the utmost 
The best and most experienced persons are its contributors. 


Just 
ive to the more advanced. 


KING, KEITH & CO. 
14 Park Place, New-York, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in the following: 


Honey Extractors, Bees-wax Extractors, Bee Hives, 
and Materials in the Flat, 


Cut to Fit and ready to Nail, 


Smokers, Feeders, Bee Gloves, Bee Hats, Bee Books of 
tions, Honey Jars, Seeds of Honey Plants, Italian a 


all Modern Authors, Sec- 
nd Syrian Bees, Queens, 


Honey, both Extracted and in the Comb; Foundations and Machines for its 


Manufacture, etc., etc. 
Our New Illustrated Catalogue, with prices of all the above, 
(= Send for it. ej 


will be out January 15th. 


THE AMERICAN PEERLESS DICTIONARY «0 Information * Everyhody. 
A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSE. = 


After years of labor, and the expenditure of a large sum of money & 
to writers and compilers, we are now ready to oiter THE MOST 5 
USEFUL BOOK IN THE WORLD! The press, teachers, and 

rofessional people throughout the country pronounce it to be the Z 

OOK VF BYOKS. It contains upwards of S@Q,OOOs 
WORDS, with their definition and pronunciation, accord- in 
ing to Webster and other recognized authorities ; a large number of 
additional words _and_definitions in general use oT TO BED 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER 1 1OTIONARY 5 a Targe collection = 
of Words, Phrases, Proverbs and Quot:.‘ions from the Greek, Latin 
and Modern Languages; a li of Abbreviations used in ART, io 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. Population of Townsand Cities % 
in the United States and other interesting statistics taken from them 
census reports of 1880. Insolvent, Assignment and Homestead Laws; U 
American Wars; the Dominion of Canada; History of the United 6 
States from its discovery to the inauguration of Chester A. Arthur > 
as President, and hundreds of other items of intercst are to be found 4 
within the covers_of this ENCYCLOPEDIA GF USEFUL= 
KNOWLEDGE. It containsa mine <? informatio for everybody. m 
This book is handsomely bound in cloth, and embossed in GOLD, 6 
containing 5642 PAGES P-OFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. WeS 
propose to send youone of these aluableb-oks, by mail, all shipping < 
charges prepaid, to any add_ess, on receipt of on] ONE DOLLAR, ™ 
provided this ADVERTISEMUNT ACCOMPANIES YOURS 
ORDER, and that you igre~ to cxhibit it to your friends afterS 
receiving it. We further Saree. if your order is received on or before 
MAY tat, 1888, to HANDSOMEL. E-i-tOSS YOUR NAME®2 
IN GOLD ON THE COVER OF THE BOOK (as shown in en-@ 
graving where John Smith’s name is.) No other reliable firm everyg 
Made so handsone an offer as the abo Amore APPROPRIATE 
PRESENT could not be made to any friend, either lady or gentle- 
man than this book. Order as soon as ~oucan and avoid the great 
rush through the holidays, Our 32 pa e Catalogue free. In order- 
> ing state Name you wish on cover, What more appropriate present + 
could you make a friend than this useful book with their NAME ON THE COVER IN GO 4 Address 


H. C. WILKINSON & CO., Publishers,195 & {97 Fulton St., New York. 
The above offer of H. C. WILKinson & Co., will not be made again to our readers. All should 


2] 


Box 2456, 


12c. 


Address BO BR 


ONLY for a lady’s handsome knife, with gvod 
steel blade and beautiful tortoise shell handle. 
of illustration. The handle contains a fine spring. 
be used —s an ornament to the watch chain. 

from a young man toaJady, Ladies are charmed with it, it iaso small, useful, and ornamental. Send 4 3c. stamps for this 

Se eee and large illustrated catalogue of over 2.000 Christmas gifts and useful articles, 


OS., 46 Beekman Street, York. 


Exact size 
It may 
Is a neat gift 


ONGS, 


1 Baby Mine. 

5 The Old Cabin Home. 

6 The Little Ones at Homo. 
12 See That My Grave’s Kept Green. 
13 Grandfather's Clock. 

(18 Where Was Moses when tho Light 
24 Sweet By and By. [Went Out. 
26 Whoa, Emma. [Maggie. 
33 When you and I were Young 
36 When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home. 
48 Take this Letter to My Mother. 

49 A Model Love Letter,—comic | 

53 Wife’s Commandments.—comic. 
54 Husband’s Commandments. 

66 Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane. 
68 Marching Through Georgia- 

60 Widow in the Cottage by the Sea, 
65 The Minstrel Boy. 

70 Take Back the Heart. = 

72 The Faded Coat of Bluo. . [Night. 
77 My Old Kentucky Home, Good 
84 Tl be all Smiles to Night Love. 
86 Listen to the Mocking Bird. 

93 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still 
94 Sunday Night When the Parlor’s 
95 The Gypsy’s Warning. (Full 

102 Tis But a Little Faded Flower. 

104 The GirlI Left Behind Me. 

105 Little Buttercup. . 

107 Carry Me Back to O14 Virginny. 

112 The Old Man’s Drunk Again. 

116 I Am Waiting, Essie Dear. 

119 Take Me Back to Home & Mother 

7°0 Come, Sit by My Side, Darling. 

\ 


One Cent Each 


121 Kiss Me; Kiss Your Darling. 

123 A Flower from Mother’s Grave, 

124 The Old Log Cabin on the Hill. 

130 Coming Thro’ the Rye, 

131 Must We, Then, Meet as Streagers 

138 The Kiss Behind the Door- 

139 111 Remember You, Love, in My 
[Prayers. 

146 You May Look, but Musn’t Touch. 

150 There’s Always a Seat in the Par- 

lor for You. 

152 I’ve no Mother Now, I’m Weeping 

158 Massa’s in de Cold, Cold_Ground. 

159 Say a Kind Word When You Can. 

165 I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. 

166 Norah O'Neal. 

167 Waiting, My Darling, for Theo. 

169 Jennie the wales of Kildare. 

170 I’m Lonely Since My Mother Died 

172 Tenting onthe Old Camp Ground. 

176 Don’t You Go, Tommy, Don’t Go. 

180 Willle, We have Missed You. 

182 Over the Hills to the Poor House, 

185 Don’t be Angry with Me, Darling. 

191 Flirtation of the Fan. 

194 Why did She Leave Him? fother. 

196 Thou Hast Learned to Love An- 

203 There’s None Like a Mother. 

204 You Were False, but Ill Forgive. 

209 Whisper Softly, Mother’s Dying. 

211 Will You Lové Me, Whem I’m Old. 

220 Annie Laurie. 

222 Sherman’s March to the Sea, 

224 Come. Birdie, Come. 


We will send by mall, post-paid, any ten of thesesongs for {Q cents ; any twenty-five songs for {5 cents: 
Fifty for 25 cents. Or we will send all the above one hundred songs, post-paid for 4Q cents. 
not send less than ten songs. Order songs by NUMBERS only. Send oneor three cent postage stamps. 


WORLD MANUF’C CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


228 Love Among the Roses. 

232 Old Arm Chair (as sung by Barry.) 
239 The Sailor’s Grave, [in the Garden 
242 Farmer’s Daughter ; or Chickeng 
243 Oh! Dem Golden Slippers. 

246 Poor, buta Gentleman Still. 

249 Nobody’s Darling but Mine. 

251 Put My Little Shoes Away. 

252 Darling Nellie Gray. 

255 Little Brown Jug. 

256 Ben Bolt. 

257 Good-Bye Sweetheart. 

260 Sadie Ray. 

270 Tim Finigan’s Wake. 

273 The Hat My Father Wore. 

275 I’ve Only Been Down to the Club; 
277 Kiss Me Again. 

279 The Vacant Chair. 

230 The Sweet Sunny South. 

233 Come Home Fathere 

234 Little Maggie May. 

286 Molly Bawn. 

238 Sally in Our Ally, 

209 Poor Old Ned. 

292 Man in the Moon is Looking, 

295 broken Down. 

300 My Little One’s Waiting for Me, 
301 1 11Go Back to my Old Love Again 
302 The Butcher Boy, 

305 I’se Gwine Back to Dixie. 

308 Where is My Boy To-Night. 

310 The Five Cent Shave, 

319 Linger, Not Darling. 

826 Dancing in the Sunlight. 


any 
Remember, we will 
Vaiuable 


Catalogue Free, Mention this paper. 
MANCHESTER 


50 0 5 0 0 0 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


By the originator, at greatly reduced prices, for 
Spring of ’83. Buy at the fountain-head, and get 
the pure. Averages twice as large as the Wilson, 
and yields fully double the number of quarts per 
acre. Is an excellent shipper, very attractive in 
appearance, of excellent flavor, and retains its color 
and flavor to aremarkable degree after being picked, 
Circulars free. J. BAT'TEY, Manchester, N. J. 


EVAPOR 


, and General Statistics. 


ATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. Wonderful results, 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
Address 


AMERICAN MANUE°G CO., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Childs’ Illustrated Book of 


ritnTC HS 


Describes over 200 varieties, tells how high they grow, 
when they bloom, and where they are from, It gives 
full directions for culture and is beautifully illustrated, 
The best work on Lilies in the country, and should be 
in the hands of all who cultivate that most beautiful 
flower. Sent, post-paid,for only 15 cents in postage 
stamps. Address 


J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N, Y. 


WILL MAKE YOUR HENS LAY. 


Packs Mailed for 50c. and $1.00; 6 Ib. boxes, 
$2.00; 25 Ib. kegs, $6.25, by ex. or freight. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New-York. J. C. Long, Jr., New- 
York. R. W. Robinson & Son, New-York. Benson, 
Maule & Co., Phila. Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburg, 
James C. Hutton, New Castle, Pa. Greensfelder Bros., 


St. Louis. John Anglum & Co., Denver, Col. Geo. G. 
Wickson, San Francisco. F. A. Daughtry, Shreve- 
port, La. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO. Hartford, Ct., Proprietors. 


Splendid and Wonderful Variety of 


PALM LEAVES, 


Pampas, Sea Oats, Eulalia, and many 
other beautiful, large, and dura- 
ble Grasses, alt natural 
dried and bleached. 
Tastefully arranged in shape of large Bou- 
quets,—the most elegant 
DECORATION 
for large rooms, buildings, and churches. 
., A SPLENDID NOVELTY. 
Each, $1, $2, $3, and $5, according to size and 
finish 
ARNOLD PUETZ, Florist, 
Jacksonville, FLORIDA. 


LOWEST PRICES 
POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


& $12 a Farmer can buy a FORMULA 
For (520 l1bs)of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS 


This,when mixed at home, makes One Ton 


of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high priced Phosphates, 
NO EXTRA oe trouble to mix- 
EXPENSE. ( Full directions, 
Powetv’s Cuemicats have been thoroughly 


tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 
leading farmers in every State as reference, 


Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations, 


Brown Chemical Co 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Manufacturers of Bartimorg, Mp. 


Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- 
izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash. 


Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. 


Potash. Ammonia. 
And all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 
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THE PHILA. BROAD-CAST SEEDERS! — 


| 


a 


== = == ue == | 
SOW ALL SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS | 


and machine, price $6, sows from 4 to 6 
acres per hour: No. 1, (see cut) price $30, from 1) to 12, 
at the same time sowing far more evenly than by any other 


method, also saves the Seed.. Send for Circular. Agents 
Wanted. BENSON, MAULE & CO., Philadelphia 


COMSTOCK’S SEEDER, HAND CULTIVATOR, 


Weeder, Strawberry Vine Cutter, Shovel and Mole Plows, 


COMBINED OR SEPARATE, 


The Best in the World. 
erence to all others. 
Sold at wholesale and retail by many of the Jeading 
Implement dealers throughout the U. S. and war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Made hy COMSTOCK 
BROTHERS, East Hartford, Conn., tor twelve 
years, without needed alteration or improvement. 
Send for circulars. 


Used by gardeners in pref- 


L—— 


NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 


Buy the best andonly perfect Drill. Send for Circular. 


HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Gonn. U.S. A. 


R. BH. ALLEN & COMPANY, 


sENERAL AND SOLE EXPORT AGENTS, 


P.O. Box 876. New - York. 


e cheapest and best. 
A boy sixteen years olc 


s 
Sawing Made Easy. 
oO The New Improved 
S 
A A __ | 
‘\ , 4 
can saw logs /astand easy 
Sent on test trial Send 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 
Tae for Tilustrated Catalogne_containing testimon- 
fats and full particulars, AGENTS WANTED. 
Monarch Lightning Saw Co,,163 Randolph St. , Chicago- 


FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES So0 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam. 
All sizes equaily low, 


Jones he pays to freight- 

for free book, address 
JOMES OF BINGHAMTON, 35; 
Liachamton, N.Y. 


If you propose buying a Wind- 
mill, get iull information of the 
Champion Vaneless Self-Reen- 
lauug Windmill. IRf you want 
the Agency tor the best Windmill, 
investigate the merits of the 
Champion—every Mill fully war- 
rauted, ancl always gives satistac- 
tion. Twenty years’ experience 
in the manufacture of Pumps and 
Windinills. Send for Catalogue. 

POWELL & DOUGLASS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Scarifier ! 


Increases Crops ! 

Saves Labor—Over- 
comes Drouth, The 
best and cheapest Cul- 
tivating Implement in 
aR: ——==  theworld! 
Address F. L. PERRY, Canadaigua. N. Y., for Circulars, ech 
taining Testimonials, from Me, to Cal., Ceuuda lu ‘a'exna 


RUHLMANN’S WHEEL HOE 


/s the Best, Simplest, and Most Perfect Weeder in use. 


It will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. 
Embraces all points requisite to make a capital tool. 
The Handles can be raised to suit. Knife blades set te 
any pitch, and from 7 to 16 inchesin width, and when 
in working order is firm and strong, with nothing to 
become loose or shaky. This impiement has not only 
given entire satisfaction, but is pronounced unequaled 
by all who have given it a fair trial. For the interest 
of all we can safely say that no one will ever regret 
having given ita thorough trial. For Onions, Carrots, 
Beets, and all Garden Crops, it has no equal. It hasin 
a short time become the leading Tool iu this and other 
countries. To show our confidence in this excellent 
tool, we will refund price paid if satisfaction is not 
given with its work — purchaser paying freight to and 
from. Leading Gardeners and Seed Growers all use it, 
and would notdo withoutit. or saleby the following: 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York City. 


Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.; Crosman Bros., Rochester, 
N. Y.; J. GC. Vaughn. Chieago, 1ll.; J. A. Simmers, Toronto, Ont. ; Chase Bros., Rochester, N. Y.; D. Landreth 


& Sons, NR. Buist, Philadelphia, and many others. 
Manufactured by E. RUHLMANN, Lockport, N. Y. 


HALES’S PATENT MOLE TRAP 


For destroying ground moles in lawns, parks, gardens, and cemeteries. This is the only ‘“ perfect” mole trap 
in existence, and having been thoroughly tested for years, is GUARANTEED to be superior to all others. Sold by 
all Seedsmen and A gvicultural Implement Dealers. Illustrated Circulars sent free to any address. 

J. 


H.W. HALES, Ridgewooai: 


“ULF. Sullivan Eng. NY. 


HESXAMER HOE. 
Indispensable in Garden or Field. Price, $1.50. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND FERTILIZERS. 


P. O. Box 376. R. H. ALLEN & CO. New-York. 


never before offered 
them so perfect, or in such variety, nor published so clear and full a Descriptive Catalogue of them. We guarantee it to interest 
every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil. It is a beautiful descriptive work, of thirty-two pages, with over Thirty New 
Engravings, showing the tools at work among Onions, Beans, Celery, &c., and also contains a chapter on the proper Cultivation 
of Crops. Send your own address, and ten neighbors’ most interested in Farming and Gardening, and we will mail it free. 


8. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the PLANET JR. GOODS, Nos. 127 and 129 Catharine St.. Phila., Pa. 


wuE ASHER OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
] 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. 

ACENTS WANTED. 
Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and wiih Less Injury to = = ae p) 
Clothesthan any otber in the World. We challenge g- 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to anysized @= 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-2 
tory. Our agents all over the couutry are making 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


= RTT LCT _ TAY 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


CO., Erie, Pa. 


— 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST 


Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F. F. ADAMS & 


WORTH * 2S hoe 


New Catalogue, containing 1,000 of latest improved 
Jabor-saving machines and implements for the farm. 
Send forit. By mail 20cents. 


197 Water Street, N. Y. 


Sedgwick Stee! Wire Fence 


Monarch and Young America 
CORN AND COB MILLS. 


Only Mills made with 
CAST CAST-STEEL GRINDERS. 
Warranted superior to any in 

use for all purposes, Will grind 
faster. run easier, ond wear long- 
er, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Also Corn Shellers, Feed Cut- 
ters Cider Mills. Send for cir- 
culare and prices, 

Manufactured b: 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO. 

8T. LOUIS, MO. 


i> 


4 Ale 
limse 


RS 
iid 


a 

Ts the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
withont injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards cr Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 
strength and durabilitv. We also make the best an 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 


i 
i 


CYCLE” 


Ensllage and Feed Cutter, 
$50 to $175. 
Only one pair gear-wheels; easy to adjust: runs smoothly; 
cuts rapidly and with safety. “Smaller Cutters, $10 to $25. 
HORSE POWERS, $50 to $30. One and two-horse. 
ROLLERS-Fie!d, Lawn & Road, at low prices. 
Illustrated Price List. Many Agricultural Implements, 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St., New York. 


IT PAYS 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. 
J. M. MITTEN & Co. Cleveland, 0. 
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AY FORKS, faitwayatay conveyors. Bost 


combination known. Handles everything, from 
Chaff to Corn-Stalks, and does it well. Thousands 
in use. Hundreds of Agents. More wanted. Cir- 
culars sent. G. B. WEEKS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
SEED 


MATTHEWS onc 


The Standard of America. 8 
(ze 


Admitted by leading Seeds- 


men and Market Gardeners =z tSp22 
everywhere to be the most ——=s==\Ss 


perfect and reliable Drill in === — 
use. Send for circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston. Mass. 


AN OFFER TO FARMERS. 


I have invented a Self-supporting Board Fence, 
needs no posts, can be made in the barn on rainy'days, 
costs 380 cents a rod less than post and board fence. 
Itis not patented, but for 30 cents I will send ILLUs- 
TRATED FENCE TREATISE, telling how to make it, and 
one of the following Premiums: lst, a one-foot box- 
wood pocket rule; 2d, Kendall’s Horse Book, 100 
pages, 35 illustrations; 3d, one package of Sugar 
Trough Gourd, Acme Tomato, Prize Head Lettuce, 
Verbena, and Phlox, or all the above for 60 cents. 

Address 
WALDO F. BROWN, Box 75, Oxford, Ohio. 


BEST CARDS SOLD! Allnew: 50 Large, 
* Perfect Chromos, 
name on, 10c. Beautiful designs ot Art. Satisfac- 
tion sure. Elegant Album of samples, with Mam- 
moth Tlustrated Premium List, 25c. Good work, 
prompt returns. ie 
F. W. AUSTIN, New Haven, Conn. 
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5 Fake! 150 CHOICE EMBROIDEhr PATTERNS. 


150 Beautiful Embroidery Patusrns and Needleework De- 
15 cents. 


De (ee eR Pac) 
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Designs for Borders, Corners, Centers &c., for 


Rtalotaltalstalgt 


PRAPSPURD 
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reciente 


DUMESNIL 


FERTILIZING MOSS. 


Medals awarded to it by the Massachusetts Hor- 
| tieultural Society and the American Institute. 

| Plants cultivated with or entirely without earth in 
the Dumesnil Fertilizing Moss blossom more freely 
and bloom longer than in earth alone, No more mess 
or dirt indoors! Remarkable results obtained with 
vegetables, and especially potatoes, in wet soil. 

| Send for a pamphlet and a pound package. The 
| limited quantity required makes the price cheap. 
Thirty cents per package ; fifty cents by mail. 


DUMESNIL FERTILIZING MOSS CO. 
1og John Street, 
New-York City. 


| 


WAT H “OW pr sed and reliable. Circu- 
lars free. 


CUMMINGS & CO. 38 Dey St. N.Y. 


| 


PATE NTS J. H. ADRIAANS. _ 
(ao years’ experience in U. S. Patent Office. ) 
2 951 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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A Grand Offer. 


For $1.25 we will send The 
National Standard Diction- 
ary together with Farm and 
Home one year. 

Farm and Home, now in its 
Sourth year, is apaper thatany pro= 
sressive farmer cannot afford to 
be without, Although low in price it is 
excellentin quality, and gives tor 50 
cents a year, more reading of practical 
worth than any papers of tour times 
the cost. 

its Farm Features arc UN- 
SURPASSED in any paper of its class. 
Farm and Home has over 300 
PRACTICAL FARMERS who contribute 
regularly to its columns. ‘These are 
men who have been successful in their 
lines and who give their experience 
not theory. 

Its Family Features are as 
Suggestive and useful to the wife and 
children as the farming pages are to 
the husband. 

Specimen Copy free. A year's sub- 
scription 60 cents. With the Standard 
Dictionary $1.25. 


The Dictionary Free 


We send the Dictionary free for a 
club of 4 subscribers to Farm and 
Home, or to anyone sending 2 sub- 
scribers and 0 cents extra, $1.50 in 
all, the book will be sent free. You 
may send your own subscription and 
that ofa friend, or your own for 2 
years, adding 50 cents, making $1.50, 
and secure the Dictionary free. 


A Watch Free. 


Obtain 6 subscribers to 
Farm and Home and the Diction- 
ary at $1.25 each, sending $7.40 in all, 
and we willsend The Waterbury 
Stem-Winding Watch with 
Chain free, or we willsendthe Watch 
and Chain for 12 subscribers to Farm 
and Home alone, or tor 8 subscrib- 
ers and $1 extra ($5 in all). Two sub- 
scribers to Farm and Heme 
alone count the same as one subscriber 
with Dictionary. 

For $3.60 we sell the Watch 
with Farm and Home 1 year. 

The Watch alone retails everywhere 
for $3.50. 


The Water ¥ 59 
bury is inst The Waterbury. 
twice the 
size repre- : 
sented in the 
engraving, 
and is the 
best. watch 
made at a 
low price. 
It is en- 
dorsed bythe 
leading 
newspapers 
ofthe coun- if 
try and high}e 
ly commend- 
ed by those 
who carry 
them, as a 
durable and 
accurate 


time-keeper and we guarantee it 
as such. : 

We willsenda Sample Diction= 
ary for canvassing purposes on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, together with agents’ 
outfit, consisting of specimen copies of 
Farm and Home, our Illustrated 
Premium List describing over 80 choice 
articles, agents’ list and terms giving 
cash commission when preferred. 

The outfit without Dictionary sent 
free. 

If the Dictionary or any premium of- 
fered by us does not come up to our 
announcement. money will be 
refunded. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Publishers of Farm 
and Home, SPBINGFIJELD, 
MASS. 
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PROFITABLE POTATO. GROWING 


With The Mapes Potato Manure. 


Copies of letters received from Mr, JEssk L, DELANO, author of the Prize Essay on Potato Culture, published in Transactions of Franklin County, Mass., Agricult- 
ural Society, 1881 - 


DEAR SIRs: 
Iam now in acondition to report in regard to the effects of THE MAPES POTATO FERTILIZER. I took four separate pieces of land of equal size. The land 
was all similar, in the same condition as near as could be taken. Planted all pieces April 19th, and gave them the same cultivation and care. 
The result was as follows: 


SUNDERLAND, MAss., October 17, 1882. 


First Piece.—I gave good strong manure from the barnyard, at_ the rate of 40 First Piece.—Yielded at rate of 220 bushels per acre. The potatoes -were, how- 
two-horse loads to the acre, one-half plowed in and one-half put in the drill. ever, quite badly cut by the wire-worms and grubs, and quite rough. 

Second Piece.—I gave Mapes Manure, at the rate of 800 lbs. to the acre, one- ReOOI Piece.—Yielded at rate of 316 bushels per acre, of nice, large, smooth 
half hacrowed in and one-half put in the drill, potatoes. 


Third Piece.—Yielded at rate of 340 bushe r ac’ g 
Third Piece.—I gave Mapes Manure, at the rate of 1,000 Ibs, to the acre, one- | potatoes, sie very itetat rabeeend anne: 1s per acre, of very large and smooth 


half harrowed in and one-half putin the drill. Fourth Piece.—Yielded at rate of 140 bushels per acre, and a good many small 
Fourth Piece.—I planted without any fertilizer of any kind whatsoever. | ones among them, though smoother than on first piece. ~~ ; ie 


From the foregoing I draw, that with high manuring I obtained 80 bushels per acre more than where no manure was used, but with THE MAPES POTATO MANURE 
I obtained 176 and 200 bushels per acre more than where no manure was used, 

This is the fourth year I have used Mapes Manure, and I am more and more satisfied that itis the best thing to raise potatoes with in the market. 

SUNDERLAND, MASS., October 25, 1882. 
DEAR SIRS: 
The kind of potato I used in the above experiment was the “ Early Rose.’ I selected this variety because so many people know of its general character. 

T planted three eyes in each hill, about one foot apart in the drill. Ifthe season had not been so dry I think the total yield would have been greater, but the comparison 
is just as good, ; 

Complete manure prepared specially for each crop. Lawn Top Dressings, ete. Send for descriptive pamphlet, to be issued in January. Address 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


158 Front Street, New-York. 


rT 39 PULVERIZING HARROW, 
ACME CLOD-CRUSHER & LEVELER. 


‘ | 
| AGENTS aes 
Does ~ i Now in 
| WANTED RS = f 
| IN fi 0) | use in 
Complete | Unoccupied 4 et —_— il | 
Territory. at tp = \) nearly 
Work Qaaws every ‘ : 
For 1883, will deserve the reputation of former years 
Agricul- by the continued addition of all the embellishments 
where and improvements that skilled and costly artisans 
can produce. 
tural Illustrated Catalogue with elegant and varied 
| styles sent free to all applicants. 
outer Count: 
us J. ESTEY & CO. 
Harrows in the Brattleboro, Vt. 
; United | ae 
Fail. 
States. RU S LEG VW ORK. 


The “ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, 
Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give 
immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground, and thor- 
oughly pulverizing the soil are performed at one and the same time. The entire absence of Spikes 
or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where 
other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over 
the entire surface of the ground. : 


Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the 
most valuable recent improvement in farm Machinery, while HANGING BASKETS, 


All agree that “The judicious use of an implement like the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod- STANDS, 
Crusher and Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the Soil, before planting, WINDOW BOXES, 
will increase the yield from Five to Ten Dollars per Acre.” BRACKETS, etc 

x This handsome Window Box, 18 in. long, 7 in. wide, 
FAIR PLAY. 7 in. deep, price $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 

If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior tool on you by TIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by ordering one ON TRIAL. We BUSmAe 
will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t 29 FULTON ST. N. Y. 


ask for money or Note until after you have tried it on your own farm. = —— 


Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testimonials from 44 Different States and Territories. H AMMOND’S 
INASH 2 (2 @ Wee Fe 


MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ont] 2 . ‘ hic yt; 
Branch Office, u j 


HARRISBURG, PA. MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ TILLAGE Is MANURE” will also be sent to parties Who NAME THIS PAPER. KI LLS POTATO BUGS 
99eGRG GOSVGUDTTCVIOTHD 


WE GIVE visgeeit | 
VISITOR, 
largest and best story paper, 6 Months 


on trial, and a Beautiful GOLDEN 


,VIOLIN OUTFITS and all other Insects. 
HM, Pisces! Bargains 


WORK BOX, containing 100 Best Needles; 2 Steel _Bod- ~~ MOA) to B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
aint 3 pene Wales oep Hato ae 2 extra wih Dare Wels pO $25. 
(arn, orsted, 1 otto, 2 Carpet and 3 Button Needles; «war SPECIAL BARGAIN, W 
1 Safety Pin; 1 Gold-Plated’ Chemise Stud; 1 Elegant Silver- PAGANINI VIOLIN ee Oe eee eae 
Plated Thimble; 1 Beautiful Gold-Plated Lace Pin, and J) pair Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine pegs, in2 2 : c 
Elegant Lake George Diamond Earrings, for 50 cts, Stamps laid pear! tail-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, For Circulars, ete., apply to 
panera ue Breat offer ty made to tneroraee oursnaper bought ae violin box. Book of Instruction, with 658 pieces music, 
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GIVE CREDIT TO WHOM DUE. 

It cannot but be gratifying to any journal 
to find its contents considered so valuable 
and timely as to be copied by its contempo- 
raries. But, as the merchant takes more pleas- 
ure and pride in selling his goods for a fair 
equivalent than in having them stolen, so 
do publishers and editors prefer to receive 
proper credit for their wares. 

There is rarcly a mail that does not bring 
us some exchanges which have copied from 
one to half a dozen items and articles ex- 
pressly written for THe AMERICAN GARDEN, 
without giving any credit whatever, and it 
has occurred even that the same article 
appeared twice in one issue. Now, when 
editors are so well pleased with our articles as 
to copy them twice, common fairness should 
suggest that they were worth crediting. 

Being aware that editors are as liable to 
make mistakes as other mortals, we have 
drawn their attention to such 
omissions. All honest exchanges correct 
such mistakes as far as possible, and as 
readily and promptly as a merchant would 
correct mistakes in filling orders; but the 


professional plagiarist does not heed it any | 


more to be branded thief, than the pirate. 
Hereafter, we shall not waste any time and 
postage in writing to those of our exchanges 
who we are convinced are purposely and 
designedly appropriating our articles, and 
palm them off for their own, but shall simply 
drop them from our exchange list. 

To our many honorable and esteemed ex- 
changes we wish to say, that nothing gives us 


more pleasure than to see those of our articles | 


which they deem worthy of reproduction 
appear in their columns properly credited. 
But please ‘‘ give credit to whom due;” not 
to Garden, Gardener, A. G., N. Y. Paper, Ex., 
ete., but to THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

We should not have said so much on what 
may appear to many a trivial matter, and 
one to which we shall probably not refer 
again, but for its close relation to the entire 
agricultural and horticultural interests. 
What the agricultural press needs, more 
than anything else, is its improvement and 
elevation to the standard of its political, 
literary, and scientific contemporaries; and 
this ean only be accomplished by honorable 
and fair dealing, and by recognition of real 
worth wherever found. 


WRITE FOR YOUR PAPER. 


Some of our readers favor us occasionally 
with short items about their gardening ex- 
periences, and we assure them that we highly 
appreciate their attentions. Although it is 
not always possible to make immediate and 
direct acknowledgment, the suggestions and 
information thus received clearly indicate 
the inclinations and requirements of our 
readers, and assist us essentially in making 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN so as to best serve 
their interests. 


WHAT THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER 
SAYS. 


“THE AMERICAN GARDEN is a real treas- 


| ure, and I not only peruse its columns at 


once, but mark certain passages as worthy of 
remembrance. Dr. Hexamer, its editor, is 
one of the most experienced cultivators and 


| judicious writers in our land.” 


MARSHALL P, WILDER. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is loaded with fresh 
and valuable reading. Every department has 
something good. Its able editor and the intelli- 
gent contributors make it a most excellent 
monthly.— Republican Standard. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is a bright, wide-awake 
monthly magazine, devoted, as its name implies, 
to agricultural matters, and especially to the gar- 
den. It embraces among its writers some of the 
best there are on the subjects treated of; indeed, 
its editor may be said to be one of our foremost 
agricultural writers. The subscription price is 
only $1 per annum, and a premium of new seeds 
thrown in. At this price it is an indispens- 
able paper to every farmer and gardener.— Eldora 


| Ledger. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is what everybody 


| who has a garden ought to see; and we have no 
| patience with a farmer who has not a well-kept 


vegetable and flower garden, especially if he has 
a family of boys and girls around him. It is now 
in its fourth year, and is steadily adding to the 
number of its friends. Something worth know- 
ing about the vegetable garden, the fruit garden, 
the flower garden, the lawn and _ landscape, 
and about foreign gardening, has a_ place 
in every number, and any overplus of attrac- 
tive matter is stowed away under ‘“ Miscel- 
laneous.” This journal is also illustrated, is 
issued once a month, for the very low price of one 
dollar a year, by B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay 
street, New-York. If there is anything better 
than this for the garden published in this country, 
we have not seen it.— Christian Intelligencer. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Those who have acted upon last month’s 
“Tints” will have everything in readiness 
for starting their hot-beds. For ordinary 
purposes, there is little gained by making 
hot-beds before March. If made earlier they 
require considerable care and attention, and 
unless additional frames are at hand, for 
transplanting and hardening, the young 
plants become too large before they can be 
planted in the open ground. 

Hot-beds made during this month and 
later need not be sunk in the ground. The 
manure may be spread on the surface, mak- 
ing a bed eight feet wide, two feet high, 
and two feet longer than the length of the 
frame. 

The Location, in either case, should be 
sheltered from cold winds, and facing south 
or south-east. Market-gardeners erect tight 
board fences, six or more feet high, on the 
north and west sides of their hot-beds. 

After the manure has been spread, well 
packed down, and soaked thoroughly with 
tepid water, the frame is placed upon and in 
the center of it. Allaround, the frame should 
be banked up with manure or soil. 

The Sashes are then placed in position. 
Sashes are now made so cheap and con- 
venient in factories that few will think of 
making or having them made to order, as was 
the usual way in former years. The custom- 
ary and most convenient size is 3x6. The 
sashes are not removed or opened for two 
days if the weather is mild and clear ; if cold 
and cloudy, three or four days may be neces- 
sary to develop the proper heat, which is 
about 90°. 

Soil is then loosely and evenly scattered 
over the manure to a depth of about six 
inches. This soil should be mellow and rich ; 
equal parts of old, decomposed hot-bed 
manure and ordinary garden loam make a 
suitable composition. After leveling all 
nicely with a rake, the sashes are replaced, 
and the following day the bed is ready for 
sowing. 

The Seeds are best sown in shallow drills, 
drawn laterally, and about three inches 
apart, then covered lightly, patted down and 
watered, The sashes are replaced again, and 
during cold nights covered with matting. 
As soon as the young plant appears above 
the ground air has to be given on all mild 
days. A good rule to go by is to lift the 
sashes one hour after the sun strikes them, 
and to close them one hour before it leaves 
them. 


As the plants grow larger they have to be | 


thinned out, so as not to crowd each other; 
or, better still, ‘‘pricked out,” that is, to 


transplant to another bed or another part of | 


the same bed, with sufficient room between 


each other that they may form strong, bushy | 


plants. Water has to be given whenever the 


soil becomes dry, but it must not be kept | 


soaked continually. Of course, the earth | 


between the rows has to be kept loose and 
clean. 

The most important conditions for the 
successful management of hot-beds are, that 
sufficient air is given whenever the weather 
is favorable, that the plants are never per- 
mitted to become crowded, and that water is 
given only when needed, and then copiously. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN GARDENING, 

Success and failure are not so far apart as 
some people imagine. <A good crop is often 
ruined by severe storms, and we who live in 
the Connecticut valley have seen acres of 
Tobacco, all ready to harvest, ruined in a 
few minutes by a severe hailstorm. There 
are many conditions in gardening which go 


| far toward making either the farmer’s or the 


market-gardener’s business a success, and 
which teach him the use of means in this 
difficult and perplexing business. 

The soil is the first important agent to be 
looked after, for if it is damp, lumpy, or 
clayey, or barren sand, it is worthless for 
raising vegetables profitably. A light sandy 
loam is best suited to all kinds of vegetables, 
and when thoroughly enriched and carefully 
cultivated can hardly fail of giving large 
returns for the labor expended. It is the 
better way to manure the soil in the fall 
and give it a heavy dressing, so that it will 
cover the surface of the soil when plowed in 
the spring. 

The manure should be as fine as it can be 
made, else it cannot be spread evenly. We 
would advise a mixture of all the manure 
made on the farm for application to the 
farmer’s garden. The market-gardener near 
our large cities gets all kinds of fertilizers, 
and often fails of raising good crops from 
using poor manure heated in the stables, and 
thereby devoid of ammonia, the great agent 
in plant growth. 

Another condition of success in gardening 
is to have the soil as mellow as plow and 
harrow can make it ; cross plowing and har- 
rowing are necessary in order to get the soil 
in the best possible tilth. 

Still another condition of success in gar- 
dening is the selection of the proper kinds 
of seeds. Some years ago the writer thought 
he would increase the area of his Onion 
patch. Looking over the various catalogues, 
he at length decided where to order seed 
from. He sowed the ground with a number 
of varieties, and the crop grew remarkably ; 
but when he came to harvest it, nearly one- 
quarter of the Onions were Scullions, and 
therefore worthless, causing considerable 
loss. 

We need hardly say that thorough eulti- 
vation of the vegetables is necessary to suc- 
cess in gardening. ‘‘A quick growth” is the 
market-gardener’s motto, and it explains in a 
few words success or failure in the business. 
Slow-growing vegetables, especially those 
designed for early spring market, are worth- 
less. Take, for instance, the Radish, that 
botheration of all gardeners; unless it grows 
very fast it is worthless, being strong, pithy, 
and wormy. The same may be said of Let- 
tuce and Cucumbers grown under glass. To 
obtain early Head Lettuce it is necessary to 
have the proper amount of heat under the 
sash, and in warm, sunny days to give them 
just the right quantity of sunlight. Where 
so many kinds of vegetables are grown, it 
will not be strange if some sorts are neg- 
lected and receive but little culture. 

There are certain vegetables that require 
repeated hoeing, while others do not. Some 
need only surface hoeing, while others re- 
quire the soil to be stirred near the roots. 
There are a few vegetables grown in the 
garden that require not much more care 
than the farmer’s field crops, while others 
should have almost constant care and cult- 
ure from seed time to harvest. 


Some years since a gentleman presented 
the writer with a few Tom Thumb Peas. It 
was the second year of their introduction, 
and so their habit of growth was little 
understood. In due time we planted them 
in the garden, the hired man giving them 
repeated hoeings, and at length bushing 
with birch switches five or six feet ‘high. 
The yield was enormous, and we felt confi- 
dent that the care given them by our help— 
using ashes and plaster most liberally — 
proved profitable in the end, and demon- 
strated the fact that the crops of the garden 
cannot receive too much care and attention. 

EK. R. BILLINes. 


WORKING THE SOIL TOO EARLY, 

While we are well aware of the great im- 
portance of early action in all gardening 
operations, and are apprised of the fact that 
hundreds of dollars are often realized by 
being one or two weeks ahead in market, or 
that an equal amount may be lost by being a 
week or two behind a more enterprising 
neighbor, we find also that heavy losses are 
often the result of beginning outdoor opera- 
tions too early, when the soil is not suffi- 
ciently dry. If soil is worked in early spring, 
while wet, it is very injurious, not.only tom 
the present crops, but also to the land for 
years afterward. A part of my.garden that 
was worked while too heavy, although sev- 
eral years since, still shows the injurious 
effect. The soil cannot easily be made mel- 
low, and when worked after a rain, even 
when entirely dry, it breaks up in clods that 
will bake hard. 

One season the ground remained wet till 
late, and I was so anxious to get my early 
Potatoes in the ground that I planted them 
when the soil was too heavy. I marked the 
ground off with a long shovel plow, dropping 
the seed in, filling the furrow nearly level 
with loamy compost, and then covered with 
soil. I thought the loamy manure would make 
a good loose bed for the tubers even if the 
surrounding ground was too heavy. But the 
soil that was put on the manure compacted 
so hard that it was a long time before the 
plants came through; consequently my Po- 
tatoes were very late, the soil was clammy all 
summer, and the crop was greatly injured. 

Another seasonI planted Little Gem Peas 
when the soil was too wet and heavy. They 
were planted on the 3d of March, and coy- 
ered with loamy compost. On the 16th of 
March I planted the other part of the same 
seed, when the soil was in nice, mellow order. 
As soon as the vines were large enough they 
were cultivated every three days, if weather 
would admit. From the first patch, the first 
Peas were picked May 25th; from the sec- 
ond, May 27th, the last planting producing 
the largest pods and yield. 

THomas D. BarrD. 


DISSOLVING BONES. 


Small quantities of bones can be easily 
dissolved by putting a layer in the center of 
the manure when making the hot-beds. 
Here they are kept constantly wet and hot — 
the most favorable conditions for their dis- 
integration—and if the larger bones are 
cracked previously, all will crumble into 
powder during the season, and, together with 
the decayed manure, make an excellent 
fertilizer for any kind of crops. 
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THE AMERICAN RACER PEA, 

Among the premiums offered to our sub- 
seribers last year was this then entirely new 
variety, and although the last season was 
singularly unfavorable to the development 
of the best qualities of Peas, a large number 
of commendatory letters have been received, 
showing that it has fully come up to expecta- 
tions. It is therefore again placed on the 
premium list for this year, that all our sub- 
seribers may give it a trial. 

The Pea was raised by Dr. J. T. Hoskins, 
the celebrated horticulturist and highly- 
esteemed contributor of THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN. It was produced about ten years 
ago, by crossing Carters First Crop with 
Daniel O'Rourke, and embodies the good 
qualities of both its parents. It is a round 
Pea, of unsurpassed table quality and eavrli- 
ness, producing, even in our most Northern 
States, marketable crops by the middle of 
June. The vines grow from three to five 
feet high, according to the fertility of the 
soil, continue four to five 
weeks in bearing, producing 
most abundantly, as is well 
represented in the life-like 
illustration. The pods are 
well filled, some of them 
containing as many as nine 
Peas. 

Taking all points into con- 
sideration, we do not know 
of a more desirable early 
round Pea for home use as 
well as market. 


POTATO CULTURE, 


Although the cultivation 
of the Potato is usually 
considered more appropri- 
ate for a farm crop than 
a garden vegetable, still 
every well regulated garden 
should contain at least a 
few rows of early Potatoes, 
planted with a view of ob- 
taining their produce some 
time before the field crop 
is ready for use. Indeed, 
if the room can at all be 
spared, I would advise the 
planting of a few rows of 
each of the newer and 
most promising varieties, 


as I know of 
nothing more interesting to the lover of a 
garden than the opportunity it affords him 
of testing the comparative worth and merit 
of our leading garden vegetables. 

The Potato prefers a good deep, sandy 
loam, good cultivation, and to be liberally 


manured in the drills. Well decomposed 
stable manure, that has been turned once 
or twice during the winter season, is to be 
preferred, and if some bone-dust has been 
mixed with it so much the better. When 
grown as a farm crop, if possible select a 
clover-sod or old sod-land, which should be 
well turned under in the fall, and lightly 
plowed and well harrowed in the spring. 
This, if liberally manured, will, if the sea- 
son be favorable, produce an astonishingly 
large crop. It is necessary to plant as early 
as the ground can be properly prepared. 
Plant in rows or drills, three feet apart, the 
sets being placed one foot apart in the row. 
When the sprouts are an inch or so in 
length, run a light harrow, lengthwise, across 


the field, in order to destroy the young 


weeds; afterward keep clean from weeds | 


by cultivating, hoeing, ete., and, when cul- 
tivating, gradually draw up the earth around 
the plants. In the garden we are somewhat 
at a disadvantage, as we have no sod to turn 
under, but this want we must supply by 
deep plowings, judicious manurings, and 
thorough clean cultivation. 

In selecting Potatoes for planting use 
medium-sized, well-formed, shapely tubers ; 
cut them into two, four, or six pieces, leay- 
ing a good strong eye on each. If a very early 
crop is desired, it is necessary to sprout the 
Potatoes before they are planted. or this 
purpose I know of no better way than to ob- 
tain some shallow boxes, three or four inches 
in depth; in these place an inch of old, rather 
coarse, stable manure ; on this lay the sets 
as close together as possible ; cover them 
with light, sandy soil, and place in a mod- 
erate hot-bed. As soon as the sprouts are 


about an inch in length, they should be 
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lifted and carefully planted in the drills, | 


on fresh stable manure if possible. Keep 
the young sprouts well covered with earth 
whenever frost threatens. By starting them 
in manure the young roots are not injured 
by removal, and their growth is not in- 
terrupted when being transplanted. They 
should be started in the hot-bed at least two 
weeks before they are wanted for planting. 
Another method is to cut the Potatoes 
into suitable sized pieces, and place them 
in a warm, light room, from’ four to six 
weeks before they are desired for planting 
in the open ground. In this time the shoots 


| will have started strong and vigorous, so 
that when planted they will send out roots | 


and grow more rapidly than those planted 
in the open ground. 

A great deal of attention has been given 
to the improvement of the Potato, and since 
the introduction of the Early Rose a number 


| of new varieties are brought to notice every 


season, and as the result we have an exten- 
sive list of varieties to select from. It isa very 


SNS 
ih 


difficult task to make a proper selection, for 
the Potato varies greatly when grown in dif- 
ferent soils and situations, and it is only by 
a careful trial that one can ascertain whether 
a variety is adapted for his locality. The 
varieties that have given me very satisfac- 
tory results are the 

Alpha, the earliest variety in cultivation, 
maturing its crop in from fifty-five to sixty 
days from the time of planting. The tubers 
are of medium size, pure white, with the 
exception of a reddish tinge about the eyes. 
When cooked it is dry and mealy, and of 
excellent quality. The very best variety for 
foreing. 

Early Ohio.—This is a seedling of the 
Early Rose, which it resembles in color, but 
differs in shape, being rounder, instead of 
oval. It is more productive and earlier than 
the Rose, maturing its crop in sixty-five to 
seventy-five days from the time of planting. 

Early Rose.—This variety is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe it, more 
than to say it is the leading 
variety for productiveness 
and quality, and the most 
salable market Potato. 

Snowflake-—This variety 
possesses many superior 
qualities, the only objec- 
fion to it being that in 
some situations it is not 
very productive. It matures 
its crop a week or ten days 
later than the Early Ohio ; 
the tubers are of medium 
size and uniform shape, the 
white skin having a russety 
tinge. When cooked it is 
dry and mealy, and of a 
delicate, nutty flavor. 

White Star is a large, 


> oe long, white, beautiful vari- 
Won RY ety of best quality. It is 
I es 3 a great yielder and good 
\\ NEZ’ keeper, and is, altogether, 


- S as good a winter Potato as 
5 can be found. 
Beauty of Hebron, Tri- 
3 umph, Early Vermont, 
9 Pride of America, and some 
others, possess equally de- 
sirable qualities. 


RAISING EARLY CABBAGES. 

The former plan of raising early Cabbages 
by sowing the seed in the fall, wintering the 
plants in cold frames, and transplanting 
them outdoors in spring, is being gradually 
abandoned by market-gardeners. Instead of 
it, the seed is sown in houses, very early in 
spring, and the plants are kept constantly 
growing. 

Last year we noticed that a neighboring 
market-gardener sowed Jersey Wakefield 
Cabbage on February 1st, on the benches 
of a greenhouse ; a month later the young 
plants were potted in two-and-a-half-inch 
pots, remaining in the same house, but re- 
ceiving plenty of air. About April 1st they 
were placed in cold frames to harden, and 
on April 10th they were transplanted to the 
open field. They kept right on growing, 
and, although the ground froze hard after- 
ward, did not suffer in the least. They re- 
ceived but ordinary field culture, and were 
ready for market during July, selling for 
eight to ten dollars per hundred. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


March is practically the last of the winter 
months in the orchard and garden, although in 


the show-windows of millinery and clothing- | 


stores spring begins the first of this month. 
All preparatory work should therefore be 
finished without delay ; and especially when 


GRAFTING. 


The principal object of grafting fruit-trees 
is to propagate varieties or sports which do 
not come true from seed, and also to pro- 


| duce earlier bearing of seedlings or other 


it is contemplated to make new plantations | 
or add to old ones, the selections should be | 


made carefully and deliberately, and the trees 
and plants ordered at once. 

Where to buy is frequently a more serious 
consideration than what to buy. 
sons have been so unmercifully swindled by 


Many per- | 


so called “tree agents” or peddlers, that | 
they have wisely concluded to beware of 


them, and unwisely to set down as a fraud 
any one who sells trees. Now, the fact is 
that nurserymen as a class are, at least, as 
honest and honorable as other business men. 
The very nature of their business makes fair 
dealing and the utmost care and accuracy a 
necessity. A spurious tree is a damaging 


and lasting reproof which no nurseryman of | 


sound mind would intentionally expose to 
the view of those he wishes to become his 
customers. 

The Tree-Peddler’s case is somewhat differ- 
ent. While some, canvassing certain dis- 
triets from year to year, become familiar 
with the special conditions of the localities 
and the varieties best suited for them, are 
personally acquainted with the residents, 
and may be as readily relied upon as any 
other traveling salesmen, there is another 
class, and a numerous one, who never in- 


tend or expect to visit the same places more | 


than once. During this raid they naturally 
try to catch as many dupes as will allow 
themselves to become ensnared by their mis- 
representations. They have generally no 
other credentials to present but their un- 
limited amount of cheek, and yet it is 
almost incredible how many, otherwise clear- 
headed persons, become their easy prey. 
Still, as long as there are people to be found 
who will send their solid dollars to fictitious 


firms, expecting to get a fifty-dollar gold | 


watch in return for one or two dollars, fraud- 
ulent tree-peddlers will continue their lucra- 
tive business. 

Nurseries of unquestionable reliability may 
now be found in every State, and with rare 
exceptions all the most desirable varieties of 
fruit-trees and plants may be had there as 
good and cheap as anywhere. We cannot, 
for obvious reasons, single out certain firms, 
but we may state that all those whose adver- 
tisements are found in our advertising 
columns we believe to be perfectly reliable, 
and that they will do all they promise, and 
that, if any mistakes in filling orders should 
oceur, they will promptly and cheerfully 
make satisfactory amends. All will send 
catalogues free, or at a charge of not more 
than to cover postage, and some of these 
pamphlets contain an amount of valuable 
information little expected by those who 
have not examined them. 

In writing for catalogues or circulars to 
any of our advertisers, or when sending or- 
ders, we shall consider it a favor if our 
readers will mention that they saw the ad- 
vertisement in the AMERICAN GARDEN, 


new kinds. 
kinds is also effected by grafting them on 
nearly related less vigorous species or varie- 
ties, as for instance, the Pear on Quince 
stock, or the Peach on Plum stock. The 
nearer stock and graft are allied, the more 
complete will be their union. 


WHIP GRAFTING. SADDLE GRAFTING. 


During the winter months the nurseryman 
and amateur prepare their Root Grafts for 
spring setting. The operation is very simple, 
and, if due care is used, can be performed by 
any farmer or gardener. 

The stocks or seedlings are dug late in the 
fall and stored in the cellar, packed in saw- 
dust moderately moist. The scions should 
also be cut before heavy freezing, and stored 
in like manner in the cellar. 


Scions inserted. 


CLEFT GRAFTING. 


Stock cut and split. 


Splice Grafting is the simplest form. The 


root or stock is cut across at an angle near the | 


collar, the scion at a like angle or slope, and 
the two fitted and bound together. 
Whip Grafting (see illustration) is but a 


| modification of splice grafting, and differs 


only in splitting or tonguing the stock and 
scion midway on the sloping cut of each, as 
shown in the engraving, and thus locking 
them together. 

They are afterward wound with waxed 
thread or cotton yarn, and stored again in 
the cellar until time for planting in the 
spring. The inner bark of stock and scion 
should join at least on one side, as the cell 
circulation which unites the two is carried 
on through the inner bark. 


Dwarfing of strong growing | 


| the tops of orchard trees. 
| case is cut square across, then split, and the 


| poured out as a sample. 


Cleft Grafting is preferred when the stock 
is much larger than the scion, as in renewing 
The stock in this 


scions, which have been shaved down to a 
wedge shape, are inserted, joining or con- 
tiguous to the inner bark of the stock on 
either side, as shown in the cut. The point 
of union is then covered with grafting wax, 
to exclude the air. A good grafting wax is 
made of equal parts of rosin, beeswax and 
tallow, melted together and applied warm; 
if applied cold a larger proportion of tallow 
must be used, and a little linseed oil to 
secure pliability. 

In Saddle Grafting (see cut) the operation 
of cleft grafting is reversed, the stock being 
shaved to a wedge shape, and the scion split 
and pressed over it. 

J. JENKINS, 
Author of The Art of Propagation. 


APPLES FOR EXPORT. 

An interesting account of the method of 
selling Apples in England was given recently 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
by Mr. Charles F. Curtis. He stated that this 
is done wholly by auction. There are five 
auctioneers in the business in Liverpool, 
and all the Apples received are sold by one 
of them. The sale is held in a large amphi- 
theater, in the centre of which is a large 
table, on which a barrel of each mark is 
Each auctioneer 
sells for three-quarters of an hour at a time, 
and the sales continue, if necessary, till ten 
o’clock at night. Apples are sold in lots of 
twenty barrels each. The understanding is 
that the Apples shall be perfectly tight in 
the barrel, when such bring twenty-five 
shillings per barrel; ‘‘ shakers,” or those not 
tightly packed, will bring four shillings less. 
The next grade is ‘‘ wet and wasted,” which 
bring only half the price of the best. The 
Baldwin is the only variety sold to any 
amount; it is the only one which can be 
obtained in sufficient quantity to sell by the 
thousand barrels. Retail lots and odds and 
endg are not wanted. Sales are held three 
days inaweek. The trade dates from about 
ten years ago. When it became apparent 
that New England could raise Apples enough 
for its own consumption, the New-York 
growers began to ship. 

In packing, a basket of high-colored and 
medium-sized specimens are placed in the 
bottom of the barrel as close as possible, 
with the stems all down, and the barrel is 
shaken as often as a basketful is putin. It 
is filled half an inch above the chimes, the 
head is pressed in by means of a screw, and 
the barrel is then turned over and marked 


| on the faced head, so that when opened it 


shows an even and uniform surface. Apples 


| thus faced will bring from twenty-five to 


| fifty cents more than those not faced. There 


is very little demand for Sweet Apples. 
Apples are sometimes shipped successfully 
in warm weather, when later shipments, in 
cooler weather, will decay. 

Mr. Curtis, in answer to an inquiry, said 
he did not think that cold storage would 
keep Apples a month later than ordinary, 
and a great disadvantage is that they must 
be used as soon as taken out. Now very few 
Russets are stored, owing to the improvement 
in early Southern Apples, which formerly 
were shaken off and raked up, but now are 
gathered and packed properly. 
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THE KIEFFER PEAR. 

That this Pear, which is producing such 
innovation in Pear culture, is a veritable 
prodigy, no one will perhaps deny. There- 
fore, in order to do it justice, it seems nec- 
essary to look upon it calmly and criticise it 
philosophically, which, I am disposed to think, 
has not been done in at least some instances, 
judging from what I have read. That it is 
not perfect, all should admit,—no fruit has 
yet been produced that is,—but that it 
possesses much merit, from a somewhat 
full experience with it, I am ready to assert. 

With its large size, peculiar form, and sur- 
passing beauty, together with its remarkable 
growth, early bearing, and ornamental prop- 
erties of the tree, it has so fascinated many, 
apparently (as men are known to have been 
often fascinated from time immemorable), 
that they are blind to any 
defects, while some disap- 
pointed gnes can see in it 
nothing to admire. Still 
others, charmed at ‘first 
sight,” but chagrined at find- 
ing it ‘‘not quite so” sweet 
as appearances led them to 
suppose, can speak of it only 
slightingly. 

After growing the Kieffer, 
seeing it in several different 
places in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and having 
tested it three consecutive 
years, I would describe it in 
brief as follows: 

In size it is large to very 
large, of double turbinate 
form, rich yellow, with car- 
mine cheek when exposed to 
the sun; showy and exceed- 
ingly handsome; an excellent 
shipping and keeping Pear; 
flesh harsh-grained and of 
variable flavor; when well 
grown -and well ripened, 
rich, juicy, peculiarly piqu- 
ant, and spicy, and when 
poorly grown or poorly rip- 
ened, Jacking in character. 
Season, October to Decem- 
ber. Tree, a marvel of 
rapid growth and early bear- 
ing, producing large annual 
erops, symmetrical, with 
large, glossy, dark-green foli- 
age in abundance, render- 
ing it decidedly ornamental. 
Were it of uniform good qual- 
ity, little indeed beside could be desired in it 
‘as an autumn Pear. Although occasionally 
a specimen of high quality can be found, in 
the hands of the masses, who would not, it 
is fair to suppose, treat it properly, it will be 
found of second or third class quality. 

Finally, from its many properties of a high 
order of merit, and lacking, as it does, only 
uniform good quality,—like the Concord 
Grape, Wilson Strawberry, Ben Davis Apple, 
and other varieties of extensively grown 
popular market fruits that might be enum- 
erated, all of which are fully as poor in 
quality as the Kieffer,—I am entirely satisfied 


it has not only come to stay, but is destined | 


to become equally popular. I should have 
arrived at this conclusion from its market 
qualities, luxuriant growth, and productive- 
ness alone; but when I consider its super- 


varieties of Pears,—so desirable, indeed, for 
the purpose that the canning establishments 
alone will take all that can be produced for 
at least the next ten years, at highly profit- 
able prices, —I cannot perceive how it can 
prove otherwise. J. T. LOVETT. 


FERTILIZERS FOR THE VINEYARD. 


Grape-growers who have attempted study 
and research on this special point are doubt- 


less aware of the extreme barrenness of 


American Grape literature in this regard. 
With the constant and rapid increase of our 
vineyards the importance of this subject be- 
comes more apparent from year to year, in 
consideration of which Professor G. C. Cald- 
well, of Cornell University, laid before the 
Western New York Horticultural Society 


THE KIEFFER PEAR, 


the results of the recent investigations of | 
several European, chiefly German, experi- 


menters. The four propositions were : 

1st. What does the Grape take from the 
soil. 

2d. The composition of a good Grape soil. 

3d. The composition of stable-manures, 
and their ability to supply the requirements 
of the vine and its fruit. 

4th. The use of commercial fertilizers, and 
their adaptability for this purpose. 

Wagner, a German chemist, has made a 
series of experiments to determine by analy- 
sis the elements removed in the annual 
trimmings, both in the green shoots of sum- 
mer pruning and the ripe wood of winter 
pruning, as well as the fruit. He found that 
these removals were particularly rich in 
potash and phosphoric acid; hence the 


lative value for canning, surpassing all other | conclusion that the vine required a soil | 


| 
| 


especially rich in these elements. Lime 
seemed to be of but little account. 

It was further found that the wood and 
leaves of sickly or diseased vines were very 
deficient in these constituents. The propor- 
tion of potash is very much larger in vigor- 


ous, healthy vines, viz. : 


Healthy. Diseased. 
Leaves, . 82 perct. Leaves....... 15 per ct. 
Wood........ 15 do. WOO0di i.e. cs: 5 do. 


The deficiency in the latter was made up 
by the greater presence of lime; in other 
words, lime seemed to take the place of the 
potash. 

In a crop of twelve hundred pounds of 
fruit per acre it appeared that sixty-four 


| pounds of potash and sixteen pounds five 


ounces phosphoric acid were removed in 
the fruit and trimmings of the vines, and 
yet these amounts are much 
less than those contained in 
Roots, Clover, or Potatoes. 
Stable-manure was highly 
prized in some wine regions, 
some vineyardists keeping 
a herd of cows for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining 
this means of fertilizing their 
vineyards, while in other 
sections an excess of these 
manures was thought to make 
poor Grapes and _ wines. 
Stable-manure had been 
mixed with muck, and differ- 


ent mixtures of artificial 
fertilizing substances had 
been used with opinions 


differing as to results and 
effects. 

But Wagner, in his latest 
and extensive investigation, 
could not determine the 
difference in affecting the 
quality of the fruit, either 
by use of phosphoric acid 
or potash salts. Vines on 
poor, unmanured land pro- 
duced as sweet Grapes as 
those highly fertilized, and 
he coneluded that stable- 
manure, together with potash 
salts, and perhaps phos- 
phates, will give the best 
results. 

On concluding, the Pro- 
fessor remarked that, in 
view of the interest mani- 
fested in this matter, he had 
thought he might be of 
service in throwing light on this obscure 
subject in codperation with others. To this 
end, if half a dozen or more Grape-growers 
would conduct some experiments in this line 
under his direction, he would analyze the 
soils and direct the application of specific fer- 
tilizers, with a view to determine, if possible, 
the effect of different elements on the fruit. 
The proposition met with a hearty response, 
and may we not indulge a hope that some 
important results will generate from this 


movement ? 
E. WILLIAMS. 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—When one is 
not well acquainted with the special merits 
of the different kinds of fruits, it is almost 
always to the advantage of the purchaser to 
leave the selection of varieties to some ex- 
perienced and reliable nurseryman. 
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MARCH WIND, 


A squirrel heard against bis door 
The noisy March wind tap; 
He scanned the whitened woodland o’er, 
And chattered: ‘“‘ Dears, 
I’ve many fears, 
We'll take another nap.” 


A tiny spear of grass peeped out 
And heard the wind so shrill; 
It paused a while, in fear and doubt, 
Then seemed to say: 
“Tl go away 
Till skies are not so chill.” 


A little bird, all pinched with cold, 
Sat mufiled in a tree; 
It tried to sing, its heart was bold, 
And feebly cheeped: 
“The snow is heaped; 
Sad weather this for me.” 


A pretty rill crept from the ice, 
To tinkle down the hill; 
It glanced in sunshine warm and nice, 
Then quiet grew. 
Al! well it knew 
The frost would linger still. 


A Snowdrop looked up at the sky, 
With baby face so dear! 
It thrived, though sleet and wind went by, 
And siniled: “T’ll stay, 
Please, if I may, 
Some weary heart to cheer!” 
—Independent. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Plans for the rapidly approaching planting | 


season should now be perfected without de- 
lay, and in so doing it is well to bear in mind 
that the purpose of the flower garden is two- 
fold—effect or beauty, and use or utility. 
These two objects cannot easily be accom- 
plished in one and the same spot; it is 
therefore necessary to make a well defined 
distinction between these different styles of 
flower culture. 

Show Beds near the house, where they 
are most conspicuous, should be planted 


with ‘‘ bedding plants,” attracting attention | 


for the massive, aggregate effect more than 
their individual beauty. Here the individu- 
ality of the single plant becomes subordinate 
to the common, combined appearance. 
Reserve Beds, for use, should be in every 
garden, however small. These should be lo- 
eated where soiland exposure are most favor- 
able, and be arranged in rows like the veg- 
etables in the kitchen garden, which latter 
is generally the best place for them. Here 
should be rows of Sweet Peas, Mignon- 
ette, Violets, Pansies, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, 


Roses, Geraniums, and other free-blooming | 


plants from which flowers may be eut with- 
out stint and restraint. This is also the 
proper place for the plant hospital, where 
patients, sickly and enfeebled from winter 
confinement, may, in fresh soil, pure air and 
bright sunshine, recover their vigor and 
beauty. 

The Wild Garden is somewhat of a compro- 
mise between the two systems. It affords an 
unlimited variety and quantity of flowers at 
a minimum expense and labor. <A packet of 
“American Garden Premium” Wild Garden 
Seeds scattered thinly over a mellow bed of 
any good, rich garden soil, raked under, wa- 
tered, and kept free from weeds, will produce 
more flowers during a season than are found 
in most gardens. 


PAPAVER DANEBROG, 

Under this name a new single-flowering 
Poppy of striking effect is introduced among 
the novelties of the season. The flowers are 
of a brilliant scarlet color, bearing on each 
of the four petals a large silver-white spot, 
forming thus a white cross on scarlet ground. 

The annual*Poppies are very hardy, and 


| may be sown outdoors early in spring. As 


they have strong tap-roots, they are difficult 
to transplant, and should be sown where 
wanted to flower. When sown in groups 
where there is a green background, they pro- 
duce a striking and most brilliant effect. 


PAPAVER DANEBROG. 


DEGENERACY IN TUBEROSES, 


Something seems to have gone wrong with 


| Tuberoses lately, many complaints being 


made by purchasers of them that those they 
purchase for double flowering turn out sin- 


gle. This complaint is not without founda- 


' tion, and the disappointed amateur, not 


Li 


knowing the causes of the degeneracy of his 
double flowers, naturally blames the dealer 
for selling him a spurious article. Double- 
flowering roots are not a rarity, and are as 
easily grown as single ones, and to do the 
grower justice, there does not seem to be any 
temptation for him to substitute one for the 
other. 

The true cause of the difficulty, I think, 
will be found in the tendency of the abnor- 


| mal form to return to its natural condition 
| when the causes that produced it are re- 


moved. 

For many years I grew Tuberoses in quan- 
tity, and do not remember ever having seen at 
any time a single one among them. The soil 
in which they grew was a heavy loam over a 
hard pan of gravelly clay,—not apparently 
a congenial soil. In preparing the soil for 
planting, care was taken to pulverize it 
thoroughly, and to apply old stable manure 
with no stinted hand. The result was not 
over-large roots, but strong and healthy ones, 
always producing double flowers. The man- 
ner of keeping the roots through the winter 
may also have some bearing on the subject. 
The Tuberose being a tropical plant, its sea- 
son of growth in our northern climate is but 
limited until the first frost of autumn black- 
ens its leaves, while they are yet in a grow- 
ing state, and hardly have arrived at that 
state of maturity or ripeness most conducive 
to a robust and vigorous condition for the 
production of bloom the next year. 

After lifting and drying, the plan I pur- 
sued for storing them away was simply 
placing them alongside of the flues that 


heated the greenhouses. Of course the flue, 
as such, had nothing to do with the matter 
only as a medium of heat, which assured to 
the roots the conditions necessary for a more 
perfect maturity. 

Following the course I have indicated as 
far as possible, viz.: loamy soil, more in- 
clined to moisture than dryness, heavy 
manuring, and keeping warm during the 
season of rest, I have no doubt will prevent 
the frequent disappointments now experi- 
enced of having only single flowers from 
double-flowering roots. 

AN OLD CULTIVATOR. 


SOME GOOD GLADIOLUSES, 


We are frequently asked to name the 
best twelve varieties of Gladiolus, to which 
inquiry we have to answer that it is simply 
impossible to make a selection of a certain 
number of varieties that would be .satisfac- 
tory to every one ; there are too many beauti- 
ful ones —in fact, none are otherwise. To 
secure a fine display and diverse varieties of 
beautiful Gladioluses it is not necessary to 
purchase high-priced named kinds. The mixt- 
ures ordinarily sold by seedsmen and florists 
contain many beautiful varieties, and by 
planting a hundred or more ‘‘fine mixed” 
Gladioluses one may be pretty sure of finding 
among them some of the choicest kinds. 

Yet there is a good deal of fascination in a 
named collection, but those who are making 
a beginning should commence, and become 
familiar, with the hardier and cheaper kinds, 
many of which, although old, are as beautiful 
as some novelties at a tenfold price. 

Of red varieties, Brenchleyensis, one of the 
oldest and cheapest, is the hardiest and best 
for massive effects. Its bright vermilion- 
scarlet produces a gorgeous appearance 
among a group of evergreen shrubbery. 
Meyerbeer is brilliant scarlet ; Van Spandonk, 
fiery red. 

Among striped varieties, Eugene Scribe, 
with very large, open, pale rose flowers, 
striped with carmine, is one of the most de- 
sirable; Milton is cherry-rose, striped with 
red, very robust; Shakespeare has most per- 
fect spikes, is nearly white, striped, and 
tipped with delicate carmine-rose. 

Addison is nearly amaranth. Zenobia and 
Thomas Methven are of a beautiful lilac. 

There are many salmon or buff colored 
varieties. Penelope, or Mazeppa, are as good 
as any. 

La Candeur is the purest white ; John Bull 
has a slightly yellowish tint; and Virginalis 
is pure white, with a soft and most delicate 
shading of carmine. 

Yellow.—Isaae Buchanan is probably the 
best. Canari, or Citrinus, would likewise 
prove satisfactory. 

We fear we have already named more than 
a ‘‘baker’s dozen,” but among so much 
beauty it is difficult to limit one’s choice. By 
taking any one from each class, no one will 
be disappointed; but add Le Poussin, which 
is bright red, with white throat, very unique, 
forming almost a class of its own. 

Probably no two growers would agree en- 
tirely upon the same selection, and we could 
name another dozen lists of as many varie- 
ties of equal merit. The most important 
condition to insure continuous blooming is 
not to plant all at the same time; by plant- 
ing at intervals of two weeks, flowers will 
be had all summer. 
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THE BERMUDA EASTER LILY. 
(Lilium Harrisii. ) 

This is one of the most important and 
valuable additions that have been made to 
our list of Lilies since many years. In gen- 
eral appearance, and more especially in the 
shape of its flowers, this Lily resembles the 
old, well-known L. longiflorum, upon which 
it is a decided and marked improvement 
in every way. It is evidently a variety of 
Lilium eximium, grown in the Bermudas for 
along time, changing its character so as to 
become more floriferous. 

Having my attention drawn to its great 
value, I became anxious to see itin its native 
home, and made a visit to the Bermuda 
Islands, where I saw it in all its pristine 
glory, and became still more firmly con- 
vineed of its rare excellence. The freedom 
with which this Lily blooms is remarkable. 
Lilium longiflorum usually bears from one 
to two flowers to a stalk, and often comes 
“lind,” or fails to bloom at all; but this 
Lily flowers when very small, and never fails 
to bloom. Bulbs the size of a hickory-nut 
send up vigorous stems, flowering freely ; 
those of medium size producing a correspond- 
ingly larger number of flowers ; while large 
- bulbs produce about twelve flowers to the 
stalk, as is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, which is anaccurate and exact repre- 
sentation taken from nature. Last year I 
had a stem with seventy perfect buds and 
blossoms; but even this, although it may 
seem well-nigh incredible, has been exceeded 
by a plant brought here from Bermuda last 
spring, which bore one hundred and forty- 
five blossoms on a single stem, and was 
noticed in the New-York papers as a “‘ Floral 
Wonder.” ‘These, of course, are exceptions, 
but serve to show the freedom with which it 
blooms. 

In addition to this, it has another charac- 
teristic peculiar to it, I believe, in that it 
often throws up a second flower-stalk some- 
times before the first one is out of bloom, 
which bears a second crop of flowers, and 
so prolongs its season of bloom. 

The flowers are large, trumpet- 
shaped, pure waxy white, symmet- 
rically formed, as beautiful 
and chaste as anything can 
be imagined, lasting from 
ten days to two weeks. 
The ends of the petals are 
recurved, giving it a very 
graceful appearance. Its fra- 
grance is delightful. It is per- 
fectly hardy, and is one of the 
finest plants for the garden border, 
shrubberies, and cemetery decora- 
tion. A bulb once planted requires very 
little after-care and attention, and lasts 
for years. 

While for outdoor planting it is already 
recognized as a most desirable acquisition, 
its paramount importance lies in its value 
as a winter-blooming plant for market pur- 
poses, as well as for conservatory or parlor 
decoration. Three or four times as many 
flowers can be grown with the same number 
of plants and the same expense as from the 
old varieties —a very important considera- 
tion with the commercial florist. An addi- 
tional superiority consists in its earliness, 
being more than a month earlier than any 
other sort now grown. I had some in bloom 
on January 22d, from bulbs started late, and 


Lam confident that they can easily be forced 


for the Christmas Holidays. 

For forcing purposes the bulbs are planted 
in pots, at any time during autumn, similar 
to Hyacinths, kept outdoors until the pots 
are well filled with roots, when they are 
removed to a higher temperature. The soil 
should be kept moderately moist, and receive 
an occasional application of liquid manure. 
For outdoor eulture the bulbs may be planted 
in the spring or fall, but uniess they can be 


Y) 


THE BERMUDA EASTER LILY. 


planted very early, the latter 
season is to be preferred. The soil 
should be deep, mellow, and rich, with- 
out containing fresh manure, and must be 
well drained. The bulbs should be planted 
about four inches deep, and be muleched 


during winter. 
F. R. PIERSON. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS FROM SEED, 


Single Dahlias have proved so decidedly 
successful last season that the theme of 
raising them from seed is now, no doubt, of 
interest to many of ourreaders. It is by 
nomeans difficult to raise Dahlias from seed, 


but to obtain best results certain conditions 
have to be observed. 

The first consideration should be, says Mr. 
J. Macdonald, the originator of Paragon, in 
The Gardeners’? Magazine, to secure the best 
strain of seed it is possible to obtain, and 
then the aid of a warm house or hot-bed to 
bring on the plants. Very early sowing is 
not desirable; the first week in March is 
soon enough. An ordinary seed-pan, four- 


| teen inches in diameter and six inches deep, 


will raise sufficient plants to start a large 
garden. As the seedis much larger than the 
ordinary run of flower seeds, it does not 
require any special care. <A well-drained 
pan and ordinary potting soil will suit it as 
well asthe most elaborate preparation; but 
a moderate degree of heat the seed must 
have, or the plants will be so small when the 
time comes for planting them out, that they 
will be but little good the first year. If the 
seed-pan is placed in a temperature of sixty 
degrees it will do well, and the seed will 
vegetate in a few days. As soon as the 
plants are an inch in height they must have 
both light and air, or they will get drawn 
and weakly. 

When they have formed their second seed- 
leaf they should be potted singly in three- 
inch pots, but they must still have artificial 
warmth if they are to be kept growing. At 
the end of April they ought to be large 
enough to be shifted into five-inch pots, and 
then they may have greenhouse treatment 
for another month. Atthe end of that time 
they may be placed in a cold pit or frame, 
and be gradually hardened off. Ten days 
will be long enough for the hardening pro- 
cess, if the sashes are taken off by day and 
put on again during cold nights. 

The requirements of single Dahlias are the 
same as those of the double kinds. 
tain a constant suecession of flowers they 
must have a rich, deep soil to grow in, and 
in dry weather plenty of water. These single 
varieties do not look well when grown as 
tall plants, as we grow the show flowers ; 
the center of the plants should therefore be 
pinched off before they are planted out. 
This is all the stopping they require in order 
to produce compact, bushy plants. 


To main- 


A FLOATING GARDEN, 


As an illustration of inborn love of flowers, 
Josiah Hoopes mentions in the New -York 
Tribune a floating garden, stationed in the 
middle of a broad river, where the keeper 
of a ‘‘draw” on the bridge had improvised 
an old scow and fitted it up quite tastefully — 
with common flowers, it is true, but still 
in a manner displaying judgment as well 
as perseverance under difficulties. Here, 
while attending to his daily routine of duty, 
he was literally in the midst of fragrance 
and beauty, although on every side sur- 
rounded by water. The simple arrangement 
of the beds was alone suggestive of a culti- 
vated taste; the tall pyramids of Cypress- 
vine in full bloom surrounded by beds of 
Geraniums, Coleus, ete., placed in perfect 
harmony as to fitness and contrast in color, 
caused them to be especially noticeable, 
even had they been growing in the garden 
of a rural home; indeed, they put to shame 
the surroundings of many pretentious cot- 
tages, whose owners think they have arrived 
at the highest limits of modern gardening. 
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A DOZEN GOOD SHRUBS. 

The proper selection of ornamental shrubs, 
with due regard to their suitability and adapt- 
ation to soil and climate, as well as season 
of inflorescence, is to every owner of a coun- 
try place, however small it may be, a matter 
of the first importance. The variety and 
wealth of floral beauty derived from a suc- 
cession of flowering shrubs, when once estab- 
lished, cannot be gained as easily from any 
other source. With a little attention to the 
blooming period of those chosen, a continual 
display may be had from early spring until 
frost brings vegetation to a standstill. 

The following species are all hardy and 
tried kinds, which do well in nearly all 
localities, and are arranged in the order of 
their flowering : 

Pyrus Japonica, the well-known Japan 
Quince, is one of the very earliest flowering 
shrubs, and produces a great quantity of 
bright scarlet flowers from an inch to an 
inch and a half in diameter, not fragrant, 
but of exceedingly brilliant color. The bush 
is not naturally a graceful grower, but a little 
judicious pruning will easily overcome this 
defect. There are also a pink and a white 
variety. 

Forsythia viridissima, Golden Bell, has few 


equals, blooming in very early spring before | 


its leaves appear, and while there is yet a 
dearth of flowers. Its leaves and bark are 
deep green, flowers deep yellow. F. 
tuneii is a newer species, of more compact 
growth. 

Prunus triloba, the double-flowering Plum, 
and Prunus Japonica, the dwarf double- 
flowering Almond, are not excelled in grace- 
ful beauty. They are white and rose-colored, 
and produce a fine effect when planted to- 
gether. The flowers are very double, ex- 
tremely delicate and beautiful, and borne in 
such profusion as to cover the bushes com- 
pletely. 
appropriate. 

Spirea prunifolia flore pleno grows from 
five to seven feet high, and produces a 
mass of double pure white flowers, which 
appear in bunches of threes and sixes, cov- 


ering the whole length of the ash-colored | 


branches. It blooms in May, and continues 
in flower longer than most shrubs. 

Syringa vulgaris.—This is the most com- 
mon of the Lilaes, and also one of the best. 
The flowers are produced in early spring, in 
compact, pyramidal panicles of purple or 
white color, and of most delicious fragrance. 
There are numerous other varieties, ranging 
in color from pure white to deep purple; 
most of them are perfectly hardy, and all 
are extremely ornamental. They are readily 
propagated from the numerous suckers which 
they send forth, it being only necessary to 
separate the shoots from the old bush. 

Weigela rosea, though properly belonging 
to the genus Diervilla, is so generally 
known under its old name that popularly 
it will probably always be called by it. 
This is, without exception, the showiest of 
our common shrubs, and, if confined to a 
single plant, no better choice could be made, 
In rich soil it produces long, erect or droop- 
ing shoots, which in June are completely 
wreathed with a mass of rosy-white flowers, 
varying considerably in the intensity of 


For- | 


For small places nothing is more_ 


shades. There are several other desirable 
kinds of this genus. JV. candida is pure 
. white. 


Viburnum plicatum, the Japan Snowball, is 
one of the most desirable flowering shrubs. 
It is of moderate, upright growth, more 
compact, and more graceful than the com- 
mon Snowball; the flowers are larger, purer 
white, and more compactly set. The foliage 
and entire habit of the shrub is handsome 
and pleasing. 

Philadelphus grandiflorus, Syringa.— This 
beautiful shrub is indigenous to the United 
States, from Virginia southward, and makes 
a bush six feet and more high; the flowers, 
which are pure white and fragrant, are pro- 
duced in great profusion in June. There are 
several more fragrant varieties, but none are 
as showy. It is a strong grower, and will 
form a large-sized shrub unless kept within 
suitable size by occasional pruning. 

Deutzia crenata, especially the double 
variety, is rapidly growing in popular favor, 
/ and ought to find a place in every garden. 
The plant forms a bush three to six feet 
high, producing an abundance of white 
flowers, tinged with pink, in long, drooping 
racemes. The dwarf single variety, on ac- 
count of its size and free flowering habit, is 
very desirable. It has bright green foliage, 
and produces masses of pure white flowers 

in early June. 
| Hibiscus Althea, or Rose of 
Sharon. These old and well-known shrubs 
are of the easiest culture, and, blooming in 
August and September, when there is a 
searcity of flowers in the shrubbery, fill a 
place not occupied by any other kind. 

Hydrangea paniculata and H. p. grandi- 
flora are invaluable as late bloomers. The 
flowers; which are white when they first 
appear in August, gradually turn pink as the 
season advances, and at frost become a 
brownish red. The large, dense panicles of 
flowers are exceedingly effective, especially 
when a group of these shrubs is placed ina 
lawn to be seen from a short distance. The 
plant requires considerable moisture, and 
can be readily propagated from cuttings. 

Symphoricarpus racemosus, the Snowberry, 
is to be recommended on account of its 
large, glossy, white, wax-like berries, which 
remain on the bush during the greater part 
of winter. 

The dozen is full, and still there are many 
beautiful shrubs we would not willingly dis- 
pense with in the lawn or shrubbery, but 
those named will give as varied and complete 
a succession of flowers as can be selected, 
are all of the easiest culture, and have the ad- 
ditional advantage of cheapness, small speci- 
mens costing probably not much more than 
ordinary bedding plants. IkE Ivy. 


Syriacus, 


BARE SPOTS IN LAWNS. 

Nothing mars the appearance of a lawn 
more than bare spots on which the grass has 
died out. The cause of this is generally 
standing water, for which there is no surer 
remedy than draining. But frequently these 
spots are lower than the surrounding ground, 
in which case a quicker and cheaper cure may 
be effected by carting on good, light soil, lev- 
eling and seeding in early spring. Manuring 
wet spots is of no avail; but when the grass 
fails on dry ground, an application of four 
hundred pounds of superphosphate of lime 
to the acre will make a wonderful change. 
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ROSES IN THE HOUSE. 

There are probably no plants which disap- 
point the amateur more sorely than Roses, 
and especially when, allured by the promis- 
ing name of ‘‘ Hybrid Perpetuals,” he tries 
his hand at this class with the expectation of 
having flowering Roses the year round. This 
‘“perpetual”name is a perpetualfraud. There 
is no perpetual flowering about them: they 
bloom in the ‘‘month of Roses” as other 
Roses do, and that ends their blossoming for 
that year, unless under special care and 
culture they may produce a few solitary 
flowers in the fall. 

The only varieties suitable for ordinary 
house culture are the ‘‘ China” or ‘‘ Monthly 
Roses,” and even with these the great diffi- 
culty is that the usual temperature of living- 
rooms is too high, and the atmosphere too 
dry for them. It is true that Roses yield 
readily to forcing, but only after having 
received proper previous preparation. Roses 
which have been growing in the open 
ground during summer cannot be successfully | 
grown in a warm room all winter. They 
should be taken up in the fall, cut back 
severely, planted in rather small pots, in 
rich, not too fine, potting soil, and kept in a 
cold frame until the pots are weil filled with 
roots. They may then be brought gradually 
into a warmer temperature and to full light, 
and receive water more freely. But plants 
grown in pots during summer, in full sun- 
light, kept rather dry, and properly pruned, 
are in every way preferable for house culture, 
and will, with attention to their wants, repay 
liberally for all the care bestowed upon 
them. Roses will do better in smaller pots, 
in proportion to their ‘size, than almost any 
other plant. 

One of the most essential conditions to the 
good health of Roses is cleanliness, they 
should therefore be washed and syringed 
frequently; plenty of light and sun is not 
less important. Water should never stand 
around their roots, nor should the soil be 
allowed to become entirely dry; frequent 
stirring of the surface of the soil is also 
beneficial. All fading flowers should be 
removed at once, and straggling branches 
eut back; no plant bears pruning better 
and is more benefited by it than the Rose. 
Sudden changes of temperature and cold 
draughts are injurious; therefore, when airing 
the room, the plants should be covered with 
a blanket, or be removed to another apart- 
ment. A sharp and constant lookout has to 
be kept for insect pests, and, as soon as any 
make their appearance, the plants should be 
fumigated and washed or syringed with weak 
Tobacco water. Toward spring they should 
be hardened off gradually, by giving them 
free ventilation on all mild days. 

To sum up the foremost conditions of what 
constitutes success in Rose culture, we can- 
not do better than quote S. Reynolds Hole’s 
incomparable words: ‘He who would have 
beautiful Roses in his garden must have 
beautiful Roses in his heart. He must love 
them well and always. He must have not 
only the glowing admiration, the enthusiasm 


_and the passion, but the tenderness, the 


thoughtfulness, the reverence, the watch- 
fulness of love.” 


1883.) 
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CYCLAMEN CULTURE, 

The Cyclamen is one of the best plants we 
have, both for greenhouse and parlor cult- 
ure, combining neat habit, elegant foliage, 
and beautiful flower. The roots, which are 
round, flatish tubers, may be had in the 
autumn at the seed-stores, or of florists at 
any season; but, as the plant is winter- 
blooming, and rests during the summer, 
autumn is the season for planting. The 
proper soil is a mixture of equal parts of 
turfy loam-peat, leaf-mold, and silver sand ; 
but where these cannot be had, the tubers 
may be potted in any rich, light soil. Only 
one tuber should be placed in a pot, which 
should always be three times the diameter 
of the root. It should be well drained, filled 
with the compost, so that the crown of the 
tuber when planted will be level with the 
rim of the pot, leaving about half an inch 
all around for watering. 

The pots may be kept in a frame, shad- 
ing them from the sun, or in a cellar, un- 
til growth begins, giving only 
enough water to keep the soil 
moist. Then give more water 
and plenty of light and air, 
covering them at night in the 
frame to protect from cold, or 
removing them to the parlor 
window or the greenhouse. Give 
all the light possible, that the 
leaves may not become drawn; 
if in the greenhouse, place them 
near the glass, but do not give 
heat. A temperature of fifty de- 
grees is sufficient until they begin 
to bloom. The secret of success- 
ful culture is air, light, and a 
low temperature. After the flow- 
ers fade, gradually withhold wa- 
ter and allow the tuber to dry, 
but never to shrivel. The roots 
may remain in the pots, placed 
in a cool, airy situation, until 
the time for replanting. A good 
plan is to bury the tuber in the 
pot, in the open ground, and thus 
the root, when uncovered in the 
autumn, is fresh and plump. 

Cyclamens are best propagated 
by seed, and it is wonderful what 
a variety of beautiful flowers may 
be obtained from a packet of 
choice seed; and, by keeping the 
bulbs in active growth, flowers 
may be produced within one year. The seed 
should be sown as soon as ripe. not later 
than March, in a soil composed of well-rotted 
manure, leaf-mold, and coarse sand, covered 
about an eighth of an inch, placed in gentle 
heat, and never be allowed to become too 
dry, nor be kept constantly soaked. As soon 
as the young plants make their appearance, 
which will be in about four weeks, they 
should be placed near the light. After they 
have made two leaves, they have to be pricked 
out into small pots, taking care not to tear 
off the fine roots, and to leave about one-third 
of the bulb above the surface of the soil. As 
the pots become filled with roots, the bulbs 
should be transplanted from time to time; 
plants that have been kept in thrifty, grow- 
ing condition requiring, about the beginning 
of November, five-inch pots. An even tem- 
perature of fifty to sixty degrees, and full 
light, are now necessary ; and, with care and 
an occasional application of liquid manure, 
many flowers will develop during winter. 
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There is a class of autumn-blooming spe- | 


cies which must be planted in August, of 
which C. Europeum and Neapolitanum are 
examples. 
white, and fragrant in the former; the 
latter is scentless, and blooms before the 
leaves appear. C. Couwm is a very pretty 
species, with bright, green leaves, red on the 
under side; the flowers are bright red, pro- 
duced external to the leaves, to which they 
form a margin. It blooms in February or 
earlier. C. repandum much resembles C. Nea- 
politanum, but blooms in April, later than 


The flowers are red-rose or pure | 


any other species; the flowers are bright | 


rose. 

C. vernum resembles C. Cowm, but is larger 
in every way; the leaves have white mar- 
bling, and the flowers a purple shade. It 
plooms from November to March. 

C. Atkinsi is a hybrid between Cowm and 
Persicum, The foliage is very large, of deep, 
glossy green, with a pale zone within the 
margin; the under side reddish purple. The 
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CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 


flowers are scentless, white, with crimson 
eye, but there are all shades of white and 
red. 

The most beautiful of all the family is 
C. Persicum and its many varieties. The 
leaves are variously heart-shaped, toothed at 
the edge, deep green, with gray or white mar- 
bling and pale flesh color beneath. The flow- 
ers are on tall stalks, with very long petals, 
white, blotched with crimson at the base in 
the species, but of every shade, from pure 
white to deep rosy erimson, in the varieties ; 
all are very fragrant. <A large tuber will 
often produce a hundred flowers if well 
grown. This is one of the most beautiful 
plants for parlor culture ; any one can grow 
it, and by arranging a succession, the parlor 
window ean be bright with Cyclamens from 
January until April. All the species are 
more or less acrid, yet it is said that in 
Sicily they constitute the principal food of 
wild swine ; hence their popular name, sow- 
bread. R. 8. E. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CONSERVATORIES, 

A suburban or rural mansion can hardly 
be considered complete without a well-ar- 
ranged conservatory. Conservatories differ 
materially from greenhouses, and their con- 
struction offers frequently considerable diffi- 
culty to the architect who has not given 
special attention to the subject. At the out- 
set several points must be kept in view, 
which Mr. F. A. Fawkes, author of ‘‘ Horti- 
cultural Buildings,” in a recent address be- 
fore the British Architectural Association, 
sums up as follows: 

1. A conservatory must be treated as 
one of the reception-rooms of the dwelling- 
house. 

2. Without departing from its strictly 
horticultural character, we must endeavor to 


/make it approximate architecturally, both 


inside and out, to the other portions of the 
dwelling-house. 

3. This being so, we must regard the 
functions of growing and showing as quite 
separate. I am perfectly aware 
that many cases exist in which 
it is necessary that growing and 
showing be accomplished in the 
same house. 
compromise must be effected, for 
if all the conditions of growing 
be complied with, the conditions 
of showing will suffer, and vice 
versa. 

Summing up the chief points 
to be observed in designing a 
conservatory, I would say : 
struct it 
adjoining or surrounding archi- 
tecture. 


In such cases a 


Con- 
in harmony with the 


Give as much light as 

Ornament the con- 
struction; never construct the 
ornament. 


you can. 


Interest and pleasure 
should be excited by the broad 
lines of # conservatory rather 
than by meretricious ornament 
and fussy detail. 

Touching the interior I would 
say: Throw away stages, hide 
the pots, and let us see natural 
beds and banks of foliage 
flowers massed with artistie ir- 
regularity. Let there be an ample 
paved space —not a mere path, 
but a space so that a table and 
chair or two may be placed in 
it. Let the conservatory be re- 
garded more as a lounge than a mere place 
to walk round in single file. 
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SUCCESS WITH MIGNONETTE. 

Having failed two years in suecession to 
grow Mignonette in the house, and having 
succeeded perfectly this winter, my plan, 
which requires no extra pots, may be of help 
to others. In October, when I take in my 
Geraniums for winter, I scatter some seed of 
Mignonette over the top of the earth, and 
cover with a little fine Sphagnum, or other 
moss, to keep the earth moist. Pots which 
receive the full hot sun will not grow Mig- 
nonette, but those which are in shade a part 
of the day will give as rank growth of leaves 
and flowers as one could ask. Sweet Alys- 
sum and Candytuft do equally well treated 


| in this way, only to grow well they require 


the lightest places in the window, and should 
be exposed to as much sunlight as possible. 
L. R. C. 
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TROPICAL FRUITS. 
ORANGES. 


Orange culture, which is now attracting 
much attention in the United States, calls 
for but little care in Brazil. The seed is 
planted, comes up in a few days, and in five 
years the trees begin to bear. Of course, 
these seedlings vary greatly in size and qual- 
ity of the fruit, but we know of no attempt 
to raise seedlings of superior quality so as 
to perpetuate the best varieties. 
of the common sweet variety are plenty, 


Oranges 


and sell often two or three fora cent. The 
best are as good as Florida Oranges. The 


fault we find with Brazilian Oranges is that 
they are too sweet; there is not enough acid 
to make them palatable. The best variety 
is called Laranja celeste. It is very large, 
skin rusty yellow, pulp deep yellow, melting, 
with a rich, spicy taste. 

Of species we have the Tangerine, which, 
though never very large, is delicious ; the 
Laranja da Cameta, which is almost identical 
with the Mandarin ; and two varieties of the 
bitter Orange, one of which has a sweet, 
tasteless pulp. These have thick skins, and 
are used only to make sweetmeats or drinks ; 
they are called Laranja da terra. 

The large sweet Lime, called Zaranja de 
Persia, is common; the skin is yellowish- 
white, the pulp almost white ; the juice has 
Far different 
is the sweet Lemon, which is better than 
any Orange. In appearance it resembles a 
Lemon, but the juice is sweet. It is not 
common, and the sour Lemon is not culti- 


no flavor, but is refreshing. 


vated at all; the only trees we have ever 
seen are grown by the American colonists at 
Santarem, far up the Amazon, and the fruit 
is regarded as a curiosity. In place of the 
Lemon the Lime is grown in great quantities, 
supplying in Brazilian cookery, in a great 
Both the 
Orange and the Lime are in season all the 
year in Para, the trees often being full of 


measure, the place of vinegar. 


ripe fruit and flowers at the same time. 

The Navel Orange of Bahia, which is re- 
puted to be the best in the world, is grown 
in private gardens, but is never seen in the 
market. It derives its name from a protuber- 
ance at the apex of the fruit, which, when 
large, covers a portion of pulp; it has no 
seeds, and ean only be propagated by bud- 
ding. 

A little care might produce very fine 
Oranges in Para, but everything in horticult- 
ure in Brazil is shiftless, and the common 


trees bear so abundantly, neglected and | 


eaten up by parasitical plants as they are, 


and the fruit is so cheap, that, unless a foreign | 


demand can be created, we can see no future 
for Orange culture in Brazil. 


BANANAS, 


Next to Oranges, the Banana (Musa sapien- 
tum) is the most common fruit. The trees 
bear in nine months from the sucker; the 
stalk which bears the fruit dies, but many 
suckers come up; so that in this climate, 
i{ Bananas are once planted, the work is done 
There are many varieties: the 
common red and yellow, which are so well 
known in the markets of the United States, 


forever. 


and many other yellow-fruited kinds, of 


which the best large is the ‘‘ Santa Mai,” | 


and the best small the ‘Inaja.” Banana 


| branca has the skin light yellow, at times 
, almost white; the flesh is white, melting, 
| and tastes like a Pineapple. 


| held 


Banana Ando, or Dwarf, is a rare and 
peculiar species. The plant seldom exceeds 
five feet in height, but has broad, spreading 
leaves; the bunch of fruit is very large, and 
so long that it is necessary to dig a hole in 
the ground at the root of the plant to allow 
its full development. The fruit when ripe 
is bright green, yellow inside, and very rich ; 
it is the best Banana we have met. 

Allied to the Banana is the Plantain (Musa 
paradisiaca), which forms a chief article of 
food among the lower classes, being eaten 
raw or cooked, It has a rank taste, raw, 
even when dead ripe, but is most palatable 
either roasted, boiled, or fried. In Eastern 
Peru the unripe Plantain, roasted in the 
ashes, supplies the place of bread. It tastes 
like roasted Chestnuts, and we once were 
compelled, in a lack of all other food, to live 
for a week on it, and we might have had far 
werse food. 

On the Amazon the Plantain is called 
Pacova; the fruit of the hybrid between the 
Plantain and Banana is Banana Pacové, and 
all others are Bananas, with distinguishing 
names to show the varieties. The amount 
of Bananas or Plantains which may be grown 


| uponan acre of ground is wonderful; wethink 


it was Humboldt who ealeulated the product 
compared to that of Potatoes as forty-four to 
one, and to that of Wheat as one hundred 
and thirty-three to one. They are very 
nutritious, wholesome, and cheap. In Para 
a large bunch costs from thirty to fifty cents, 
put up the Amazon we have often bought a 
bunch heavier than we cared to lift, for five 
cents. 


THE PINEAPPLE 


is also grown in great quantities, but is not | 


considered a very wholesome fruit. Some 
of the varieties attain a great size, but these 
large fruits are usually lacking in flavor. 
We have eaten as good Pineapples in New 
York as we ever have in Brazil, the fruit 
here being always cut before itis ripe, and 
ripened in the house. Pineapples are also 
at times as cheap in New York as in Para, 


| the latter city only having the advantage 


that any day in the year they can be had for 
from ten to twenty cents each, The culture 
requires no special care,—a light, sandy soil, 
which will grow nothing else, giving a good 
crop of Pineapples. No attention has as yet 
been given to raising improved varieties, 
and much might be attempted and gained in 
this direction. 


GUAVAS. 


There are many different kinds of Guavas, 
both species and varieties, but they are not 
in much estimation. The common 
people eat them raw, but they do not com- 
mend themselves to the European palate 
except in the form of jelly or marmalade. 
The Araca, a species with bright yellow, 
acid fruit, which makes a delicious jelly, is a 
very handsome tree, and the flowers, which 
are large, resemble single white Roses full of 
stamens, but, like most of the flowers in 
this climate, they last but a day; the tree, 
however, is almost always full of fruit or 


flowers. 
E. 8. Ranp, JR. 


FOREIGN EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 

In Europe the lessons in regard to climatic 
adaptation of fruits and economic plants of 
all kinds were learned in the long ago, and 
people only plant such products as are 
recommended for their respective sections by 
the skilled managers of the many trial 
stations liberally supported by each govern- 
ment. Nor is this systematic work confined 
to the several mother countries. No sooner 
does England, France, Germany, or Russia 
acquire new territory in some distant and 
perhaps sparsely settled region, than the pre- 
liminary steps are taken to establish experi- 
mental stations with a view to introducing 
the products of all countries likely to thrive 
in the given climate and soil. 

England found Australia, India and New 
Zealand destitute of hundreds of products 
for which their soil and climate seemed well 
adapted. Ina brief time numerous experi- 
mental stations, under the management of 
experts trained at the home stations, had 
introduced such a variety of valuable pro- 
ducts, not native to the countries, as to 
many times quadruple their commerce and to 
materially modify the habits and customs of 
the people. 

Quite recently France has occupied por- 
tions of Egypt, yet experts from the French 
botanical gardens are already on the ground 
supplying the defects always associated with 
a new section or a low state of civilization. 
Even Russia has experimental stations and 
forestry plantations in every province, sup- 
ported in princely fashion, and she does not 
fail to establish such stations as soon as 
practicable in all newly acquired territory. 
In all parts of Europe, indeed, the leading 
thought has long obtained that constant 
benefit can be realized from the exchange of 
the economic plants of the nearly similar 
portions of the earth. 

In addition to the experimental work done 
at the schools of agriculture, schools of hor- 
ticulture and schools of forestry, we find 
near every large city of Europe an extensive 
botanical garden, where are kept, distinetly 
labeled, trees, shrubs, and plants of the world 
adapted to the particular climate. 

That all this will be duplicated in our 
country as we gain age and experience, I do 
not doubt.—From Prof. J. L. Budd’s report 
to the Trustees of the Iowa Agricultural College. 


CACTUS AS A TROUBLESOME WEED. 

Some species of Cactus, imported into Aus- 
tralia, seem to find themselves so much at 
home there, and are spreading to so alarm- 
ing an extent as to seriously interfere with 
land culture, and to necessitate government 
aid. A leading Australian paper says: 

“A pill has been introduced into the New 


South Wales Legislative Assembly for the 


purpose of empowering the Government to 
devote a certain sum to the eradication of 
the wild Cactus plant, popularly known as 
the ‘Prickly Pear.’ So rapid has been the 
spread of this vegetable pest that, whereas, 
according to the statement of one member, 
fifty pounds would have sufficed thirty years 
ago to rid the colony of it, a million sterling 
will, before many years, be required for such 
a purpose. It was stated that one proprietor 
in the colony had spent one thousand pounds 
on his land in trying to destroy this mis- 
chievously prolific plant, but had not yet 
succeeded.” That’s worse than ‘ Pusley!” 
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WHEAT GROWING. 
In the December number of THE GARDEN 
I stated that my method of growing Wheat 
“begins with the seed and ends with the 
seed.” 


Experience and experiments prove conclu- | 


sively that the seed is by far the most im- 
portant factor in field, garden, and lawn. 
IT am asked ‘‘ how I make so small a quantity 
go over an acre ?” 

The results of one or two experiments will 


show the value of good seed, and the reason | 


why sound and genuine seed goes so far. 

In 1875 Iplanted 7% pounds of nice hand- 
picked Wheat, on an exact square acre, in 
rows 18 inches apart. I cultivated it three 
times, and at harvest threshed out 67 
bushels, 17 pounds,—538 fold. In18s0 I 
planted, on 40 square rods, 32 ounces of 
very fine selected Wheat, cultivated and 
irrigated it twice. The product was 18 
bushels, 6 pounds,— 543 fold, or nearly 72% 
bushels per acre. 

The same year, on 76 square feet, I 
planted 76 kernels of extra fine seed, weigh- 
ing 45 grains, Troy. This was cultivated 
and fertilized very carefully. The product 
realized exactly 10% pounds,—almost 1600 
fold, and nearly at the rate of 100 bushels 
per acre. 

These experiments, I repeat, as well as 
many more on record, show conclusively the 
value of good seed; and the importance of 
keeping it pure and improved by crossing 
and careful selection. One ofthe most natural 
habits of Wheat, Oats, Rye, etc., is the pro- 
cess of tillering — not suckering. It consists 
of a growth of new stems from the first or 
parent stalk. In the first stages of its growth 
the parent stem has a ring around it just 
below the surface of the soil. From this 
ring new stems or tillers rise, surrounding 
the parent stalk as the braces of an umbrella 
do the handle. 

Every new tiller has its ring also and 
stems. I have known as many as 181 tillers 
come from a single kernel of wheat, all of 
which bore good heads, averaging 42 grains, 
or 7602 from one planted. 

Thin sowing and cultivation of Wheat very 
much encourage this habit. Winter Wheat, 
in particular, when the conditions of the 
soil are favorable, thrives much better and 
yields much more abundantly when sown 
thin. : 

Thin seeding will always and invariably 
produce a greater yield and of better quality 
when the seed is pure and the conditions of 
the soil are favorable. 

It is within the reach and power of every 
farmer to make his seed pure and the condi- 
tions favorable. Herein lies the secret of 
making large crops from thin seeding. 

The encouragement of the tillering process 


to the plant; consequently, the maturity of 
the grain is retarded, and at the same time, 
IT think, it is made better. 

There is danger, however, of rust when a 
erop of Wheatis forced or permitted to grow 
beyond the time it should mature. 

When thickly sown it makes but few if any 
tillers, and its tendency is to ripen eazlier, 
with shorter straw, shorter heads, and fewer 
kernels. 


ue The greatest enemyto Wheat is Wheat.” 
Wheat cannot bear to be crowded. It fails 
to earry out its natural habits; as well does it 
fail to develop fully in straw and grain. 

In making the conditions of the soil favor- 
able, the farmer must thoroughly understand 
the nature of his soil, and what his Wheat 
wants and what it doesn’t want,—its likes 
and dislikes, to put it in plain language. For 
instance: It likes a high, dry, clay soil, not too 
finely pulverized,— one that will pack well, 
and with but a little alluvial matter in it. It 
dislikes shade, damp low lands, and too much 
manure. The selection of the seed has much 
to do with the yield. Poor seed makes poor 
yields and poor crops generally. The grain 
taken from the parent stalk above-men- 
tioned will be found to be the best in all 
respects. The top ear on a stalk of Corn is 
the best for seed. The center stalk of a 
Cabbage, Beet, and Radish panicle bears 
the best seed. 

ProFessor A. E. BLouN‘T, 


Colorado Agricultural College. | 
| suecessors of the late Mr. Haggerty, of 


NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 

Experiments made during last summer 
showed such a manifest superiority of yield 
in favor of tip kernels of Flint Corn planted 
as, if true upon trial, to afford an easy and 
ready means of increasing our Corn yield. 
In view of the importance of the subject the 
director, Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, requests that 
numerous trials be made by farmers gener- 
ally, and the results reported in accordance 
with the following directions: 

Select a number of perfect-tipped ears of 
a Flint variety of Corn; from these ears 
shell by hand the five butt kernels, the five 
central kernels, and the five tip kernels, kept 
carefully separated, for use as seed. 

Using these three kinds of seed, plant one 
hundred hills of each, six kernels in a hill, 
and after the plants have appeared, reduce 
the number to four to a hill; these four to 
be allowed to grow for the purpose of crop. 
While thinning keep careful record of the 


plants removed from each lot, and count the | 
- number that vegetated from the six hundred 
| planted. 


Cultivate each series alike, and harvest at 
the same time. At husking, carefully note 
on the spot: 

1st. The number of ears of merchantable 
and. unmerchantable corn borne by each 
series. 

2d. The weight of ear corn, merchantable 


, and unmerchantable, harvested from each 


series. 
3d. It would be useful and desirable to 
measure the length of ears grown from each 


| kind of seed, in order to see what influence 


the several kinds of seed have upon the | 


length of ear produced, 
4th. It is also desirable that notes should 
be taken of the date of planting, the date at 


| which the plants appear above the ground, 
and of cultivation necessarily give new vigor | 


the date of blooming, and also the date of 
ripening. 
5th. Please transmit a copy of the results 
obtained, whether favorable or unfavorable 
to the tips, to the director of the station. 
Care must be taken, however, to secure 
good seed from the tips in order that the 


comparisons may become just. It can hardly | 


be expected that poor seed of one selection 
should produce equivalent results to good 
seed of another selection. It is recom- 


various Cypripediums. 


mended also that all parties who should give 
aid by making this experiment should plant at 
the same depth, say one inch; should plant 
at the same intervals, say the hills three and 
one-half feet apart; and should give the or- 
dinary cultivation and manuring of their 
locality. For further information, address 
Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, Geneva, N. Y. 


srticultural Soci 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Society held its opening monthly 


| exhibition in its new hall on 28th street, 
_ near Broadway, on Tuesday, February 6th, 


and made a very creditable exhibit consider- 
ing the inclement season of the year, which 
naturally prevented would-be exhibitors who 
live at considerable distances from the city 
from sending specimen plants. 
Notwithstanding the cold weather, the 


Poughkeepsie, sent safely two fine specimens 
of Bougainvillea splendens in full bloom. 
These plants were trained up by judicious 
pruning to single stems about three feet 
high, with fine spreading heads, which were a 
mass of bloom. An exhibit of forced Persian 
Lilaes, grafted on Privet stocks, grown by 
Mr. John Henderson, of Flushing, N. Y., 
elicited general admiration for their abund- 
ance of bloom and exceedingly dwarf habit 
for such free-growing shrubs. An exhibit 
of forced Rhododendrongs was also much 
admired for the fine heads of flowers and 
generally healthy appearance of the plants. 
They wanted another week or so to fully 
develop their trusses, beautiful as they were. 
A collection of remarkably Well-grown Chi- 
nese Primroses attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The show of Orchids was rather 
limited,—the most conspicuous being a 
fine healthy plant of the remarkable Ang- 
recum sesquipedale, having six perfect 
flowers of large size on it. Among others 
were Dendrobium Wardianum, Lelia anceps, 
Phalenopsis amabilis, P. Schilleriana, and 
In front of the dais 
at the upper end of the hall were some noble 
specimens of Cypripedium insigne, together 
with some nicely grown Crotons, Dracwnas, 
and other plants. 

Among cut flowers there was a fair show 
of Roses and a beautiful collection of Car- 
nations, exhibited by Hallock & Thorpe, 
Queens, L. I. The quantity on the tables was 
not large, but those shown were fine speci- 
meus of popular varieties. Noticeable were 
a few spikes of Hyacinth ‘‘ Iris,” a single 
dark blue, with a conspicuous white eye. The 
spikes were large and fine, and mark this 
variety as one well fitted for forcing. 

The numerous attendance was very grati- 
fying to the officers and members of the 
Society, and encouraging to exhibitors to 
renew their efforts to make their future 
monthly meetings equally successful. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


President Marshall P. Wilder announces 
that the next biennial session of the Society 
will be held at Philadelphia, September 12, 
13 and14. A grand meeting is expected, 
and it behooves every one interested in fruit 
culture to do all in his power to make it an 
eminent success. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Neitnor’s Fruit and Flower Grower, a quar- 
terly journal, devoted to the interests of nursery- 
men, seedsmen, florists, orchardists, gardeners, 
and planters. Published at Turner Junction, Il. 


Agricultural Review and Journal of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Association. This journal ap- 
pears now as a monthly,in the same form and 
style as formerly. The first number contains sey- 
eral interesting articles. 


Portage County Horticultural Society.—Ruav- 
enna, Ohio.—Myr. H. Y. Beebe, Pres., Mr. Andrew 
Willson, Sec. Report of 1882. The meetings of this 
flourishing society are always full of interest ; 
they are held at the residences of the various 
members, and seem to be highly enjoyable as well 
as interesting gatherings. The pamphlet contains 
some valuable papers by our esteemed contribu- 
tors, Mr. L. B. Pierce and Mr. Mansfield Milton, 
and others, 


Ohio State University, Twelfth Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Trustees.—Important and 
valuable progress has been made since the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Botany and 
Horticulture under the able directorship of Pro- 
fessor W. R. Lazenby; and now that the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station has been located 
at Columbus, and practically combined with the 
University, highly beneficial results will no doubt 
be achieved in the near future. 


Fruit Culture in Colorado, by Wm. EF. Pabor, 
Denver, Col.—In this pamphlet the author has 
brought together into compact shape and easy 
form the varied experiences of Colorado pomolo- 
gists. All the leading tree and berry fruits are 
treated in succession, describing the best modes 
of culture and the varieties which so far have 
been found of most value in the State. To any 
one intending to engage in fruit-growing in Col- 
orado the work is indispensable. 


The Young Scientist, a practical journal of 
Home Arts, published monthly by the Industrial 
Publication Company, 49 Maiden Lane, New 
York, at $1.00 a year. This excellent journal has 
been considerably enlarged and improved lately. 
Its pages are well filled with useful and valuable 
as well a8 enjoyable information, of interest to 
every intelligent youth. Any boy who will be- 
come interested in the reading of such a journal 
will not long for the ‘‘ Nickel Library ” literature. 


Address of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, on 
the occasion of his sixteenth election as Presi- 
dent of the New England Historie Genealogical 
Society. Itis a rare and genuine pleasure to read 
this address of our honored and beloycd friend, 
so full of vigor, youthful energy, and progressive 
spirit that one can hardly realize his venerable 
age. And when, at the close, he says: ‘ When I 
review the past history of our nation, and look 
forward to its future greatness and glory,—still to 
flow on with no backward tide,— when I reflect 
on the marvelous progress which we have wit- 
nessed in our own times, my soul yearns for a 
longer life, for a reduplication of my years, that I 
might witness the untold grandeur and power 
that it will achieve in the future!” we cannot 
but express the sincere hope and earnest wish, 
joined in by the countless numbers of his admir- 
ers and friends, that his life may be spared long 
enough to see a large share of his prophesies 
fulfilled, and that he may live to participate in 
the glorious celebration of the anniversary of his 
one hundredth birthday. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

The Oakland and St. Clair Mineral Spring. 
—A handsomely illustrated circular, describing 
the advantages of this attractive health resort on 
the St. Clair River, Michigan. 

H. S. Anderson, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, Union 
Springs, N. Y.—Descriptive Catalogue and Price 
List. A full assortment of reliable Small Fruits, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Duch- 
ess Grape a specialty. 

A. M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y.—Descriptive 
Catalogue of Smalt Fruits, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees; Ornamental Shrubs, etc.; Crimson Beauty 
Raspberry, Big Bob Strawberry, Stayman’s Black- 
berry, and several new Grapes receive special 
prominence. 


John G. Burrow, Fishkill, Dutchess County, 
N. Y.—TIllustrated Catalogue and Price List of 
Grape Vines, etc., with a large colored plate of 
the Jefferson Grape, the original stock of which 
is owned by this nursery. A full assortment of 
the newer” Grapes is also offered. 


George S. Josstyn, I’redonia, N. Y.—Deseript- 
ive Price List of American Grape Vines, Small 
Fruit, Plants, etc.; a very complete list of hardy 
Grapes, etc. The justly celebrated Fay’s Prolific 
Red Currant, a large colored plate of which 
accompanies the pamphlet, has its head-quarters 
here. 


Hale Brothers, South Glastonbury, Conn.— 
Catalogue of Small-Fruit Plants. Manchester 
Strawberry, Souhegan Raspberry, Pratt Peach, 
specialties. This firm makes the commendable 
“new departure” of offering for sale only such 
of the old varieties as have proved of value all 
over the country, and only such of the new ones 
as promise to be of great merit. 


Nash & Bro., Millington, Morris County, N. I.— 
The “ Acme” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-Crusher 
and Leveler. A pamphlet of nearly two hundred 
pages, describing and illustrating this implement, 
the excellence of which is unmistakably demon- 
strated by the favorable testimony contained in 
the 1326 letters from farmers who own and have 
used the ‘‘ Acme”’ from one to three years. 


S.L. Allen & Co. — Philadelphia.—Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price List of the Planet Jr. Farm 
and Garden Implements, with a short description 
of desirable methods of cultivating farm and 
garden crops. These goods combine lightness 
with strength and adjustability. The descrip- 
tions, accompanied by ample illustrations, are so 
clear as to enable every one to understand their 
construction and use. 


Parsons & Sons Company.—Kissena Nurseries, 
Flushing, N. Y.—Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy 
Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 
A large pamphlet, in which every species and 
variety of value in these departments is named 
and briefly described. The collections of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Japanese Maples, Magnolias, 
and rare and choice Conifers are probably not 
excelled in this country. 


J. T. Lovett, Monmouth Nurseries, Little 
Silver, N. J.—Ilustrated Catalogue of Small 
Fruits, etc. This is a gem of a catalogue, gotten 
up with much care and artistic taste. While 
considerable space is devoted to the Hansell 
Raspberry, Manchester Strawberry, and other 
specialties, all the older standard varieties are 
enumerated and described. A beautifully exe- 
cuted colored plate of some of the leading small 
fruits as they are in reality — notin imagination 
—serves asavaluable guide to those making a 
selection of new or old varieties. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jerusalem Artichokes.—Mrs. W. J. Y., Sand- 
ers, S. C.—These are planted exactly like Irish 
Potatoes, making furrows three to four feet apart, 
and dropping the sets in these about a foot apart. 
Cultivate like Corn, and dig at any time after the 
stalks become dry. 


Caladium.—Wrs. A, R. H., Washington, Ga— 
Bulbs of the common Caladium (Colocasia escu- 
lenta), if solid and sound, will grow the second 
year, and throw out a number of side-shoots, 
forming a large group of plants, instead of 
single, tall specimens. 


The Saunders Peach.—A. W. M., Beaver Falls, 
Pa.—The Saunders is a very early Peach, and one 
of the large class of seedlings of the type of Hale’s 
Barly. They resemble each other so closely that 
their greatest differences are in the names. Their 
principal recommendation is earliness. 


Buibs Rotting.—D. D. L., Christiansburg, Va. 
—Hyacinths, Tulips, and, in fact, all bulbs will 
rot when kept too wet. They should be watered 
but very moderately at first before they have 
started into growth, After the pots have become 
filled with roots, and the plants grow vigorously, 
there is little danger from giving too much water. 


Hyacinths in Pots.—WUrs. W. A. O.—Bulbs that 
have been growing in pots during winter may be 


left in the pots, placed in a cellar, shed, or any- 
where wliere they are kept entirely dry. Next 
fall, plant outdoors in a well prepared bed; many 
of them will bloom the second year; bulbs which 
have been forced very quickly are of little value. 


Oleanders in Small Pots.—Mrs. B., Palmyra, 
NV. Y.—Oleanders may be grown in comparatively 
small pots, and will not suffer by having the soil 
washed from the roots and replanting them in 
fresh soil in the same pots. Would not advise to 
cut off many roots unless they are in an un- 
healthy condition. An occasional watering with 
weak liquid manure, or a sprinkling of fine bone- 
dust on the soil, will be found beneficial. 


Phloxes and Spiders.—A. G. K., Racine, Wis.— 
Perennial Phloxes that are kept too dry are often 
attacked by spiders, but more frequently by 
black thrips. Copious watering at the roots 
when the ground is dry, and spraying of the 
foliage and flowers with a fine rose are sure pre- 
ventives. When once affected, daily washing 
and syringing with a strong decoction of Tobacco 
stems, continued for a week ormore, will free the 
plants from the pest. 


Vitality of Secds.—H. V. S., Stockton, Md.— 
The length of time for which seeds retain their 
vitality varies considerably according to their 
original quality and the conditions under which 
they are kept. Many kinds which in a dry, pure 
air keep many years will lose all vitality within 
one year when kept in a damp place, subject to 
frequent changes of temperature. Most vege- 
table seeds are as good the second year as the 
first, with the exception of Parsnip, which can 
rarely be relied upon longer than one year. 
Melons, Cucumbers, Squashes, and all of this class 
retain their vitality for several years,—in fact, 
many pickle-growers consider old seed better 
than that of the previous year’s growth. 


English Vegetables and Fruits.—Mrs. W. F.— 
The article on this subject, in our Feb. number, 
was, as stated, quoted from the English ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” whose contributors are not supposed 
to display ‘‘ broad ignorance” about the subjects 
they write on. Some of the statements therein 
were as surprising to us as to our correspondent, 
yet as far as they relate to small fruits they are 
corroborated by many observers. Professor Budd, 
than whom there is no more competeut judge of 
fruits, writes from England: ‘The size of Goose- 
berries here is fabulous; quality, to my taste, 
below our Houghton. The Strawberry crops are 
as bountiful and the fruit as large as that of our 
best varieties, but the quality is far below our 
Charles Downing, or even Crescent and Cumber- 
land Triumph.” 


OUR EXHIBITION TABLE. 

Asparagus.— Messrs. R. E. Cochran & Co., 96 
Park Place, New-York, have placed on our table 
some remarkably fine Asparagus, grown by Mr. 
F. Goblet, Mount Pleasant, 8S. C. The first ship- 
ment was received February 5th, and so far, all 
that could be obtained found ready sale at an 
average of $1 a bunch, at wholesale. At these 
prices, Asparagus-growing in the South ought 
to be a profitable business, and the grower evi- 
dently finds it so, as he has already thirty acres 
under cultivation, and is making new additions 
every year. 


Ives & Co’s Fumigator is a very ingenious 
and convenient apparatus for destroying injur- 
ious insects on house plants. It is simple, com- 
pact, and cheap, and well adapted to the wants of 
amateur florists. 


The Hexamer Hoe.—Rk. H. Allen & Oo., New 
York.—This convenient, labor-saving implementis 
not nearly as much used as it deserves. There is no 
other hand-tool that can be used for as many pur- 
poses in the garden and on the farm, and with as 
small an outlay of strength. No one who has 
once used it will ever be without one. 


The Acme Pulverizing Harrow.—Nash ¢ 
Bro., Millington, Morris Oo., N. J.—The merits of 
this implement are rapidly becoming known 
everywhere. We had frequent occasion to see it 
in operation, and do not hesitate to state that, as 
a Pulverizer, Clod-Crusher, Leveler and Harrow 
combined, there is no implement equal to it, 
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PREMIUM LIT. 


> 


Encouraged Ly the great success of our premiums sent out in previous years, and desirous 
to introduce TE AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special and most liberal induce- 


ments for the coming year. 


All articles offered are of actual merit, and first class in every respect. 
Application for premiums should be made at the time of sending 


now introduced for the first time. 
the subscriptions. 


Several of them are 


All premiums offered by mail will be sent post-paid. Those not offered by mail will be sent 
by express or freight, the receiver in all cases to pay transportation charges. 

EVERY SUBSCRIBER for 1883, old or new, is entitled to ONE PREMIUM, members of clubs 
receiving clubbing Premiums excepted, and may take his or her choice of either of the following — 


articles : 
SEEDS. 


ONE PACKAGE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING VARIETIES: 


American Triumph Oats. the } 

Adamant Wheat. competing for the $210 

Green Mountain Wheat. )offered as premiums 
Sor the largest yields. (See advertisement.) 


$1,000 CORNS. 


Rural Dent.—Produced at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty bushels per acre in 1882. 


Rural Thoroughbred Flint.—Ears measuring eigh- 
teen inches produced in 1882. (See advertisement.) 


Bliss’s American Wonder Peas, the best and 
earliest Pea grown. 


American Racer Pea.—Very productive. Bestround 
Pea grown. 


Mayflower Tomato.—Very early ; fine. 


Wild Garden Seeds.—A mixture of about one hun- 
dred varieties of Flower Seeds, enough to sow a square 
rod of ground. 


Subscribers who prefer making their own selection 
of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hand- 
Book for the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay street, 
New-York. Mailed for six cents). ’ 

Seeds to the amount of 25 cents for each subscrip- 


tion. 
PLANTS. 


ONE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Clematis Coccinea.— Scarlet Clematis. A root of 
this magnificent new climber, a beautiful colored 
plate and a description of which appears in our Sep- 
tember number. 


One Bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare; the best 
white variety. 


One Bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan; the best 
yellow variety. 


Three Bulbs of selected American Seedling Gladi- 
olus; all different colors. 


One Bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseum, L. tenuifolium, or L. atrosanguineum gran- 
diflorum. 


One Bulb of Hyacinthus candicans. 
FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Bulb of Lilium Harrisii—the Lily—the most 
exquisite novelty in this class. 


BOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for THE AMERICAN GARDEN, and 
soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library 
Sree, under the following conditions: 


For each subscriber, he may select, from the special 
list contained in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Catalogue, books 
to the amount of 20 cents. Special list of books 
mailed free on application. 


The New American Dictionary.—(See Advt.) One 
thousand illustrations. A valuable Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia combined. Price, $1.00. Sent free as 
apremium for four subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
mailed post-paid, on receipt of price. 


PREMIUMS FOR LADIES. 


. 

The Housekeeper’s Set.—Twenty Good Kitchen 
Utensils. Price, $1.00. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
three subscribers at $1.00 each; or will be mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Ladies and Children’s Floral Sets of four pieces ; 
small size, just the thing to work with among your 
plants. Price, $1.50. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
three subscribers at $1.00 each ; or mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 

Excelsior Hand=-Weeder.—Price, 30 cents. Closely 
resembling the human hand (which is the best 
weeder made). Sent, post-paid, for two subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


Elastic Plant Sprinkler, for watering house-plants. 
Price, $1.25. Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 

Ever-Ready Fountain-Pen.—A gold pen with hard 
rubber handle containing the ink. Writes twenty- 
four hours with one filling. Always ready for imme- 
diate use. The best fountain-pen we have ever seen. 
Price, $4.00. Mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 
twelve subscribers at $1.00 each; or on receipt 
of price. 


Gem Soldering-Casket.—Always handy to have 
about the house to mend leaks, ete. Price, $1.16. 
Mailed, post-paid, for tour subscribers at $1.00 each ; 
or on receipt of $1.16. 

Wilcox & Gibbs’ Sewing Machine.—Too well 
known to require any description. Price, $60 for 
No. 2 Machine. Sent asa premium for a club of one 
hundred subscribers at $1.00 each. 


With the privilege of 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE 
GARDEN AND FARM. 


N. B. Descriptive circulars of any of these mailed 
free on application. 


Randolph’s Hand Seed Sower, for sowing all kinds 
of small garden seeds with accuracy and dispatch. 
Easily operated by a lady or child. Price, $1.50. It 
will be mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 3 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or will be mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


Comstock’s Seed Sower and Cultivator Com- 
bined, tor general garden purposes. (See advt.) 
Can be used either as a Sower or Cultivator. Price, 
$12.00. 
24 subscribers at $1.00 each; or sent on receipt of 
price, receiver to pay transportation charges. 


New York Seed Drill. (See Advt.) Very simple, 
compact, and easy to handle. Price, $12.00. Sent as 
a premium for 28 subscribers at $1.00 each ; or on 
receipt of price, receiver to pay transportation ex- 
penses in either case. 


Planet, Jr’s., Double Wheel Hoe and Seed Sower 
Combined, or separate. (See advt.) Excellent 
implements; always give satisfaction. Prices: 
Wheel Hoe alone, $10.00. Sent as a premium for 
25 subscribers at $1.00 each. Combined machine, 
$14.00. Sent as a premium for 36 subscribers at 
$1.00 each; or on receipt of price. Receiver pays 
transportation charges in either case. 


Philadelphia Broad-Cast Seed Sower. Hand 
machine, price $6.00. Power machine, $30.00, for 
sowing evenly Grass, Grain, Fertilizers, etc. We will 
send the Hand machine for a club of 12 subscribers 
at $1.00 each, or the power machine for 50 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or we will send on receipt of 
price. Receiver to pay transportation charges. 


What will the weather be to-morrow? Pool’s 
Signal Service Barometer will tell you. Price, 
$1.00. Mailed, post-paid, for 3 subscribers at $1.00 
each; or mailed on receipt of price. 


Isbell Mole Trap will exterminate your moles. 
Price, by mail, $2.50. Mailed, post-paid, for 8 sub- 
scribers at $1:00 each ; or on receipt of price. 


Perfection Lawn Sprinkler, for watering lawns. 
Price, $1.40; mailed, post-paid, for 5 subscribers at 
41.00 each; or on receipt of price. 


Lawn Mowers. Excelsior, roller or side-wheel, 14- 
inch cut, the most useful size; an excellent machine. 
Price, $17.00, offered as a premium for a club of 36 
subscribers at $1.00 each; or sent on receipt of price. 
In either case receiver pays transportation charges. 


Lawn Mowers. The Daisy. 12-inch cut; the best 
size for ladies’ and children’s use, Price, $11.00. Sent 
as a premium for aclub of 30 subscribers at $1.00 
each, or on receipt of price. In either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow.—Very light draft, durable, 
not easily bent nor broken, adjustable handles, ete. 
Prices from $7.50 to $18.00, according to pattern. 
Sent as premiums for clubs of fifteen to forty sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each, as follows: You can select 
such as you wish from their circular, multiply the 
price by two, and it will give you the number of sub- 
seribers ; thus a $10 plow would require a club of 
twenty subscribers, ctc. 


Adamant Plow.— Hard metal, adjustable beams, light 
draft, slip shares. Prices from $5 to $15, according 
to size and extras required. To ascertain the num- 
ber of subscribers necessary to secure any pattern, 
multiply the price by two; thus a $10 plow sent as 
ee requires a club of twenty subscribers at 
$1.00 each, etc. 


Sackett Pulverizing Plow.—Ctts and thoroughly 
pulverizes, 104 to 14 inches wide. Price, two-horse 
size, $80; three-horse, $85. Sent as a premium for 
one hundred and sixty subscribers at $1.00 each, or 
on receipt of price. 


Acme Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-crusher and 
Leveler. (See advertisement.) No.6. Price, $25. 
Sent as a premium for a club of sixty subscribers at 
$1.00 each. 


Cycle Ensilage Cutter. (See advertisement.) Price, 
$50. Sent as a premium fora club of one hundred 
subscribers at $1.00 each, or on receipt of price. 


It will be sent as a premium fora club of 


Randolph’s Fertilizer Distributer, for depositing | 


all kind of fertilizers used in hill crops, without its 
coming in contact with the hands. Price, $5.00. 
Sentas a premium for twelve subscribers at $1.00 
each, or sent on receipt of price; in either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Kemp’s Manure Spreader, Pulverizer, and Cart 
Combined. (See advertisement.) Spreads evenly 
all kinds of manure broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
the time required by hand. A most valuable labor- 
saving implement. Price, $110. Sentas a premium 
for a club of two hundred subscribers at $1.00 each, 
or on receipt of price. Receiver to pay transportation 
charges. 


| November. 


| 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 


(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents. ) 


Insclubsi0L ‘Six for One! year .c-esceessece ss -- eee $5.00 

Ge Ob ateyel OO Veta Satie a cid aa teeieemieine 

Additional subscribers in clubs over ten, 75 cts. each. 
This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume IV. commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 
date of entry. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Volumes I. II. and III. (present series) of THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN have been carefully indexed, con- 
venient for ready reference, and bound together ina 
handsome heavy paper cover. The amount of useful, 


| practical horticultural information contained in this 


combined volume cannot be obtained in any other 
single book, making it a most valuable addition to 
any library. Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid, or 


Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same as 
those subscribing singly. Address all orders to 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


TW O 


Of the BEST PAPERS for nearly the price of 


ONE !! 


Rural New- Yorker 


the Great National Farm and Garden Weekly of 
America, with its celebrated Free Seed and Plant 
Distributions, and the 


American Garden, 
ALL ONE YEAR FOR $2.50!! 


Send for free specimens. 


Judge for yourselves. 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


34 Park Row, New-York. 


THE BEST 


Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly. 


_ Sold by all Newsdealers and_Postmasters. 
Send 20c. for a specimen copy to W. JENNINGS 
DEMOREST, Publisher, 17 E. 14th St., New- 
York. 

(o==° The New Volume (19) commences with 
Send FIFTY CENTS for three 
months; it will satisfy you that you can 
subscribe Two Dollars for a year and get ten 
times its value. 


FAMILY MAGAZINE 


For Two Dollars. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


(Marcu, 


“A perfect picture of the day.’’— Richmond (Va.) State. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Illustrated Newspaper. 


HE most enterprising, spirited, and interesting 
Illustrated Newspaper in the world. 


A WEEKLY PANORAMA OF 
EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The work of the best artists, engravers and contrib- 
tors, appears regularly in 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


“This journal shows a marked advance in the char- 
acter of its Wood Engraving, and its success proves 
the wisdom with which Mr. Leslie provided for its 
conduct and ownership.”—New- York Tribune. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 
Is sold everywhere. Price 10 cents. 


By mail, $4.00 per year; $1.00 for three months, 
post-paid. Specimen copies free. Address, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New-York. 


Edited by THOMAS MEEHAN, State Botanist 

of Pennsylvania. 

Indispensable to the NOVICE, the AMATEUR, or 
SCIENTIST alike. Send 18 cents in stamps for 
sample copy. Subscriptions $2.10 per year. Try it for 
six months at $1.05, or three months for 53 cents. 
TWo NEW SUBSCRIBERS at $3.20 per year, or one old 
and one new, $3.20. Five Subscribers, $7.00. 

Address CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 
814 Chestnut St. Phila. 


1 ania » IF YOU DON'T 
SEND 
FOR 


EXome and F'arm, 

For one year. The best Agricultural Paper published. 
Samples free. Liberalterms to agents. Send for 
our New Premium List. Address, 

HOME AND FARM, care B. F. Avery & Sons, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Yt We continue to 
WRUNG actassolicitorsfor 
; patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. , 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper ofits kind published in the 
world. The Raanteees of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

Thislarge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paperis published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year, 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. . 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


“The public likes its magazines by the week.”’— 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Until he has tried it, the advantages of a WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE like 


THE CONTINENT. 


(Conducted by Albion W. Tourgée.) 


It gives the Best Literature and the Best Art 
once a week instead of once a month, and onesthird 
more of it every year than any Monthly published at 
the same price. $4 a year, 10 cents a copy. This 
unique periodical has from the first been a most decided 
success. Judge Tourgée tersely announced his ruling 
principle to be ‘‘The best is none too good for the 
readers of THE CONTINENT.” The result has justified 
this declaration. In addition to its thirty-two pages a 
week of the best original matter and the most exquisite 
illustration, THE CONTINENT celebrates its second 
birthday, and opens its THIRD VOLUME with the Mogt 
Surprising Offers ever made for subscription to any 
periodical. 

READ! WONDER!! CHOOSE!!! 
Remember it is the new broom that sweeps clean, 
and the GROWING MAGAZINE that will give you the most 
for your money. 
1.—For $4.00, THE CoNnTINENT for One Year, and 
“The Housekeeper’s Year Book” (obtainable 
ONLY by subscribers). Value of premium, 50 cts. 

2.--For $4.10, THE CONTINENT for One Year, and 
Judge Tourgée’s lastpubliened work of fiction, 
“John Eax.” Value of premium, $1.00. 

3.— For $4.20, THE CONTINENT One Year, “The 
Housekeeper’s Year Book,” and a ‘‘ Common Sense 
Binder,” to hold the numbers for six months. 
Value of premium, $1.25. 

4.—For $4.20, THE CONTINENT for One Year, and 
either of the published volumes of ‘OUR CON- 
TINENT LIBRARY,” to wit: HELEN CAMPBELL’S 
“Under Green Apple Boughs” ($1); E. C. GARD- 
NER’s “The House that Jill Built” ($1.50); and 


JULIAN HAWTHORNP’S “ Dust” ($1.25). All illus- 
trated. Value of premium, $1.50. 


5.—For $4.50, THE CONTINENT One Year, and Judge 
Tourgée’s ‘A Royal Gentleman,” fully illustrated. 
Value of premium, $2.00. 

6.—For $5.00, THE CONTINENT One Year, and EITHER 
Vol. 1. (Feb. to June, 1882) or Vol. IT. (July to Dee., 
1882), Handsomely Bound. Value of premium, 


| %.—For $6.00, THE CONTINENT One Year, and BOTH 


Vols, I. and II., BOUND. Value of premium, $5.25. 


8.—For $7.00, THE CONTINENT One Year, and a 
Complete Set of JUDGE TOURGER’S AMERICAN 
HUsTORICAL NOVELS! Five handsome volumes, 
comprising ‘‘A Fool’s Errand and The Invisible 
Empire” (520 PP. illustrated, $2); ‘A Royal 
Gentleman ” (oo pp. illustrated, $2); “ Bricks 
Without Straw,” 521 pp., frontispiece illustration, 
$1.50); Figs and Thistles” (536 pp., Garfield 
frontispiece, $1.50); “John Eax” (300 pp., $1). 
This is $8 worth of béoks and a $4 magazine for 
$7.00. Value of premium, $8.00. 


9.—For $10, THE CONTINENT One Year; Vols. I. and 
II. of THE CONTINENT, BOTH bound; the Three 
Volumes of ‘“‘OUR CONTINENT LIBRARY” and 
the Five Volumes of TOURGER’S AMERICAN HIs- 
TORICAL NOVELS—10 Volumes and 52 Numbers of 
a Magazine. Value of premium, $17.00. 

These offers are made to be accepted, and are good 
for one month from the date of this advertisement. 
No Commissions or Discounts to any one. If un- 
acquainted with THE CONTINENT, send for a free 
sample copy and inclose a stamp for our Memorandum 
Book for 1883. The more you see of the Magazine, 
the greater will be your surprise at the terms offered. 


eas 
Wes 


ADDRESS, 


The Continent 


@ 
AN 
Recs 9343 
Cor. ELEVENTH AND “ BS 
CHESTNUT STS., 


Vaal 2 0 
SARE 
PHILA., PA. —adll 


$1.00 for 25c 
Every one should see our Monthly. Best of Farmers’ aan 


50c. a year, or 25c. for 6 mos.’ trial, but to enable all to 
takeit, we send 6 copies 1 year for $1.50, giving a paper 
worth $1.00 for 25cts. Stamps taken. Send stamp for Sample 
Copy andsee. Farmand Garden, 1255S. 4th St., Philad’a. 


UNITED 


MUTUAL 


N Oo . 
$5,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


ONT Ea BIASSOCIATION} 


409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
$25 WEEKLY INDEMNITY. 


STATES 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $4. ANNUAL 


CO8st ABOUT $10, which is about one-third the rate charged by stock companies. 


Write for Circular and Application Blanks. 
Cc. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co,), President. 


European Permits. 
J. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


Choice Named Gladioluses. 


The following new varieties, which we now offer at 
greatly reduced prices, are considered the most bkeau- 
tiful and gorgeous Gladioluses ever introduced. By 
combining them in the following collections, we are 
able to furnish them at extremely low rates. No 
change or substitution can be made at these prices, 
nor can collections be broken: 

Special collection not broken at price quoted. 


Collection A. Marie Lemoine, La Landeur, Baron 
ess Burdett-Coutts, Africaine. $2.00. 
—B. Shakespeare, Meyerbeer, Engesseri, Isaac 


Buchanan. $1.00. 


—C. Eugene Scribe, Angele, Froebeli, Mad. Mon- 
neret, Ceres, Sylphide. $1.00. 


—D. Ten good named sorts. $1.00. 


—E. Marie Lemoine, Lemoinei, Engesseri, Froe- 
beli, Byzantinus, The Bride, Purpureo-auratns. $2.00. 


Collections of Unnamed Gladioluses. 


The following collections are made up from many 
of the named varieties whose names have been lost or 
mislaid, and from French and American hybridized 
seedlings : 


Collection I. 12 fine varieties, white ground. $1. 
—J. 12 fine varieties, rosy and red ground. 75c. 
—K. 12 fine yarieties, yellow and light ground. $1. 
—L. 12 fine varieties, fine mixed hybrids. 75c. 


Fine mixed varieties for bedding purposes, 75 cents 
per dozen ; $2.50 for fifty ; $4.00 per hundred; $30.00 
per thousand. 


New Varieties Potatoes. 
Rosy Morn, 


Rubicund, 
Tyrian Purple. 


Choice Varieties of 1882, etc. 


White Star, Queen of the Valley, 
Vermont Champion, Matchless, 
American Giant, Adirondack, etc. 


For description and price of the above, send for our 
Illustrated Potato Catalogue, 48 pages, which contains 
an illustrated list of the leading varieties in cultiva. 
tion, with much useful information upon their culture. 
Mailed to all applicants inclosing 10 cents. Regular 
customers free. 


NEW EARLY TOMATO. 


MAYFLOWER. 

This superb variety, raised by Mr. F. H. Horsford, 
of Northern Vermont, in 1881, and introduced by us 
in the spring of 1882, has given universal satisfaction. 
It is the earliest large Tomato we know of ; of splendid 
shape, perfectly smooth, of a bright red color, and 
ripens uniformly up to the stem. The flesh is solid, 
free from seeds, and of a pure, rich flavor ; in product- 
iveness it is unexcelled. 

It has been awarded a premium for two successive 
years by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Boston, as the best new variety, a sufficient evidence 
of its superiority. 15c. per packet; 4 packets, 50c. 


Randolph’s Hand Seed-Sower. 


For sowing all kinds of small Gar- 
den Seeds with accuracy and dis- 
atch. It is easily operated by a 
lady, or a child of ordinary intel- 

ligence, with a little practice. _ 
Its cost is trifling compared with 
the advantages resulting from its 
use. The saving in time and seeds 
will undoubtedly repay the outlay 
in the planting of asingle week. Its 
construction 
is so simple, 
that itis not 
liable to get 
out ot order. 
Descriptive 
Circulars 
mailed to all 
applicants. 
Price, $1.25 
each. Sent 
by mail, post 
paid, to any 
for 


oo Se 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
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1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 
500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 
Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. 
Small Fruits, all the leading varieties 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved 
varieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Cult- 
ure, consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wurzel, and 
Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass 
Seeds, ctc. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other 
Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in 


ESTABLISHED 1945, 


150 Pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Carnations. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE, 40 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato, 
and descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

The best variety for forcing, and the best for early 
sowing in the garden. bees ; 

Circular giving full description mailed to applicants. 

CAUTION.—As there is an inferior Pea in the 
market called the “American Wonder,” be sure and 
get the genuine ** Bliss’s American Wonder.” 

One-half pint package, 25 cts.; Pint, 45 cts.; 
Quart, 80 cts. ; by mail, post-paid. 

By express, at purchasers’ expense: Pint, 35 cts. 
Quart, 60 cts.; Halt Peck, $2.25; Peck, $4.00. Price 
for larger quantity on application. 


A NEW EARLY PEA. 
BLISS’S AMERICAN RACER. 


THE AMERICAN RACER PEA. 


This favorite variety has been tested by us for seve- 
ral years, and has given excellent satistaction. Itisnot 
only one of the earliest varieties, but continues in 
bearing for several weeks, which makes it particu- 
larly desirable for small gardens. 

PRICES.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cents; pint, 
65 cents; quart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. When 
delivered at our store or sent by express, at the ex- 
pense of the purchaser: One pint, 55 cents; one quart, 


$1.00. in 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


$1.25 worth of the choicest Seeds for only 50 cents !! 


BLISS’ POPULAR COLLECTIONS, o»:Seeas renown 


best in the market. In order to introduce them into every garden, we 
now offer our Popular Collections, Q712 Packets of the 
choicest vegetables grown, amounting at Catalogue 
prices to %1.25, for only Fifty Cents, as follows: Bliss’ 
American Wonder Peas, the best, earliest, dwarfest Pea grown} 
requires no bushing. Mayflower Tematec, very early, fine 
quality. Genuine Bermuda Onion, true sced of this celebrated 
variety. Salamander Lettuce, fine heads, stands drought. and 
heat better than any other sort. California Mammoth Radish, 
very large, excellent flavor, good for winter or spring. Arlington 
Cucumber, brings the highest price of any variety in the New 
York Market. Cuban Quecn Watermelon, has been grown 
weighing 75 lbs. Bliss’ Improved Long Orange Carrot, 
selected by us for 15 years, and now the best Carrot grown. 
Bliss’ Improved Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, best late 
cort. Egyptian Beet, none better. Extra early Munich 
7? Turnip, 3 weeks earlier than any other variety. Jumbo Pump- 
kin, specimens have becngrown weighing over 200 Iba. 

N. B.—Most of the above sorts were first introduced by us, 
to us to get the genuine. 

0715 Packets of choice Flower Seeds, amounting at 
Catalogue prices to $1.25 fur 50 cents, as follows: Asters, 
Javan Pinks, Everlastings, Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., &c. 

MOTI the Flower and Vegetable Seed Collections mailed for 90 
cents. For 1.00 we will add a package of our Wild Garden 
Seeda, containing 100 different varieties of flower seeds mixed, 
sufficient to sow half a square rod of ground. 

No Subatitution. Owing to the very liberal discount already 
made on these collections, no other varieties will be substituted for 
these named, nor can any change whatever be made in the col- 

ections, 

Order at once and have them on hand when you want to plant. 
Bliss’ INustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and Garden, 
(300 illustrations and colored plate of beautiful flowers), price, 6 cents, 
telling you how to grow all the above, sent free to every one 
purchasing one or more collections, who asks for it at the time of 
ordering. Remit by Money Order, Draft, Express Order, or Registered 
Letter; small amounts may be sent in postage stamps. Address, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Seed & Horticultural W archouse, 
~ 84 Barclay Street, New York. 


$210.00 IN PREMIUMS. 


Offered for the Largest Yields and Heads of 
PRINCLE’S NEW CEREALS. 
PRINGLE’S AMERICAN TRIUMPH OATS. 


The average height, as the grain stands in the field,is six feet, yet 
the straw is so strong and firm that it holds up well, without lodging, 
the tall, luxuriant heads filled with plump, heavy grains. The quality 
and productiveness of the grain are unexcelled, yielding from 50 to 100 
bushels per acre, according to the condition and state of fertility of the 

and. 

The crop from which our seed was obtained has, while standing on 
the field, been examined by many experienced Oat-growers, all of 
whom declared that they never saw anything to equal the ‘ American 
Triumph Oats” in health and vigor of straw, or in yield and weight 
ot grain. Owing to the small stock, we can offer the oats only in 25c. 
packets of 1 ounce ; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S ADAMANT WHEAT. 


In this beardless variety we have one of the hardiest and most flinty 
varieties in cultivation, very productive, hardy, and vigorous. For 
cultivation in the North-west, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast, where 
hard wheatis the favorite sort, we are confident that this will be partic- 
ularly desirable. Price, 25 cents per packet of 1 ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN WHEAT. 


This is another beardless variety of great promise. It has been grown 
for the past two years by one of the most experienced wheat cultivators 
in Northern Vermont, in close proximity to the Green Mountains, who 
pronounces it the best he has ever grown. Price, 25 cents per packet 
of 1 ounce; 5 packets $1.00. 

BOTH VARIETIES ARE SPRING WHEATS.— In order to 
give these varieties a thorough trial, we offer $210 in premiums to 
those who produce the largest quantity of seed from one packet of the 
seed, and for the twenty best and heaviest heads of both the varieties of 
Wheat and Oats. Circulars, with full particulars, mailed free on appli- 
cation. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


SRN ER STE I NR IT CTT CS TT 
STERLING NOVELTIES OF RARE MERIT. 


New Flower Seeds, New Vegetable Seeds, New Cereals, New Potatoes, New Seeds for the 
Farm, New Strawberries, New Raspberries, New Currants, New Blackberries, New Grapes, 
New and Rare Plants for the Garden and Conservatory, &c., &c. 

Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES, containing a descriptive list of every- 
thing that has proved really desirable, introduced within the past two years, is now ready, and will be 
mailed free to all applicants. 


Our Seeds are known 


Send 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


$1,000 IN PREMIUMS 


Were awarded last year, by THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, for the largest yield of corn of these two varieties, and 
itis with pleasure we announce that we have been fortunate enough to secure the entire original stock, which 
we now Offer first for sale. 


RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT CORN. 


A remarkably distinct and wonderful variety, producing the longest ears of any known kind. Ears of 
fifteen inches in length are not uncommon, and some have even reached the enormous length of seventeen 
inches, specimens of which may be shown. It is eight-rowed, of a peculiar butf color, cob very small, and 
kernels large and very broad. The stalks are slender, eight to nine feet in height, and closely set with large, 
remarkably broad leaves. Each seed produces upward of twelve strong suckers,—many of which mature 
perfect ears,—forming a regular bush. Its large yield, length of ear, and excellent quality make it a most 
desirable field variety throughout the Northern and Middle States, while its great suckering habit, breadth of 
blade, and smallness of stalk will render it, as a fodder plant or for ensilage purposes, the most valuable variety 
of Indian Corn at present known. Price 25 cts. per packet ; 60 cts. per pint; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 


THE RURAL HEAVY DENT CORN. 


All those who grew it last year are unanimous in their praises, and declare it ‘‘ The best Dent Corn grown.” 
The kernels are white, large, broad, and heavy, and inclined to shrink less than those of other kinds of Dent 
Corn. The yield is enormous, one hundred bushels of shelled Corn being an average yield under good cultiva- 
tion, while one hundred and fifty bushels per acre, and over, have been produced in favorable seasons. We 
are confident that no variety more desirable for the Southern and South-western States has ever been intro- 
duced, Price 25 cents per packet; 60 cents per pint; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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NEW YELLOW COLEUS, 
Golden Bedder, 


The Most Distinct, Effective, and Valu- 
able Bedding Plant Introduced in 
Many Years, and one that 
has come to stay. 


It supplies a 
giving a rich yellow effect in carpet 
dening, which has long been needed. 

It has never before been sent out, but is NO UNTRIED 
NOVELTY, HAVING BEEN THOROUGHLY TESTED THE PAST 
TWO SEASONS, during which it has had a local reputa- 
tion, and has, withouta single exception, kept its color } 
under al conditions and exposures, holding its color 
during the hotest and dryest times. 

IT HAS THE UNQUALIFIED INDORSEMENT of such noted 
gardeners as Ferdinand Mangold, gardener for Jay 
Gould; John Egan, gardener for H. B. Hyde, President 
Equitable Life Insurance Company; Mr. Draney, gar- 
dener Lloyd Aspinwall estate; M. Connelan, gardener 
for W. H. Webb, the noted ship-builder ; and all others 
who have seen it. For testimonials as to its value, full 
description and prices, see our illustrated catalogue for 
1883. Contains a fine colored plate of the new White 
Grape Prentiss, and a superb collection of Roses, 
Lilies, Gladioluses, Clematises, Bedding Plants, etc., || 
WHICH WE OFFER AT WHOLESALE RATES,—the most 
liberal and advantageous offers ever made. If you 
buy plants, you want it. We are also the largest 
holders in the United States of | 


THE BERMUDA 
EASTER LILY. 


The best new plant introduced in years. 


long-felt want with certainty, in 
and ribbon gar- 


FOR FORCING, FOR WINTER FLOWERS, 


Unequaled as a Greenhouse, Conservatory, or Parlor 
plant. Blooms one month earlier, and is three times 
as productive as all others, and has been known to | 
produce 


145 Flowers on a Single Stalk. | 


Flowers pure, waxy white; deliciously fragrant; 
First PREMIUM awarded us, N. Y. Horticultural 
Society, May, 1882. 

All lovers of really rare and choice plants should not 
fail to send for our Illustrated Catalogue, with full 
description, notices of the press, prices, ete. | 

Address, stating you saw this in THE AMERICAN ! 
GARDEN, 


F. R. PIERSON & CO. 


Growers and Introducers, 


| ever grown, combined with exceedingly liberal offers. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


1$83-_SPRING—-1883. 


Those who wish to raise 


DELICIOUS FRUITS vn, 


tion, or to ornament their grounds with New Jand 


Beautiful ORNAMENTAL Trees, 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Vines, etc., should send 
forour Abridged Catalogue, mailed free on application, 
Now is ee time to ne epare orders. ARRY 


ANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Tas Nurseries. Rochester, N. ¥. 


The Most Remarke 
id SE HANSEL able Raspberry ever 
Produced. Send for full account 
and a beautiful chromo of it. The 
finest stock in tne U. S. of 
7 SMALL FRUITS, 
embracing all valuable yarieries, 
Bj also a superior stock of Fruit 
Trees. Lovett’s Small Fruits 
are the best. Catalogue, brilliant- 
@ ly illustrated (colored plates), tell- 
Hing how to get and grow them, 
s a honest descriptions, fair prices, 
The most beautiful and useful Fruit Catalogue ever 
published. J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. Duy 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry & Manchester Strawberry. 


EACH TREES A SPECIALTY. APPLE, 
_ Plum,Small Fruits, etc. Price list free. Mention 
this paper. R. Ss. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


SMALL FRUITS! 


And Grape Vines. One of the largest and finest stocks 


Catalogue FREE. 


E. P. ROE. 


INTER FLOWERS. 12 CHOICE ROSES 
for winter blooming, by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.00. Premium with every order. Order at once. 
Mention this paper. wo. B REED, 
Chambersburg Nurs series Chambersburg, Pa. 


All the leading novelties. 
Address, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


AN: 
TED 


~—} 


reN RRR & OLD. aun 


BLESS 


A: SPECIALTY. 


An, 


ai Xo) 
ag G.BURROW. FISHKILLNY. oS, 


is SUPERB 
NIGH’S 
“Are the BIGGEST and BEST Strawberries yet in- 
troduced.” For Descriptive Cirewar, lowest prices, 
and best stock, address Propagator, 


BIG BOB | 


HALE 


Corants ana LHR 


J. W. - NIGH, Piqua, Ohie. 


“SUPERB,” 


The great new red Raspberry, unequaled in Leen 
Flavor, and Productiveness; unexcelled in earliness, 
and perfectly hardy. Send tor Descriptive Circular 
and prices to the originator, 


J. CHU RCHMAN, 


30 CHOICE COLLECTIONS 


Ot Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Ornamental Climbers, offered at greatly re- 
duced rates. By express or mail. Also a full line of 
Nursery Stock. 

Send for our descriptive Tllustrated Catalogue, and 
Guide to the Fruit and Ornamental Planter. Sent 


WM. H. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co. Pa. 


EO N. J. 


| free to allapplicants. 


STRAWBERRIES, GRAPE- VINES, 
Tree Seedlings and Evergreens. 
Catalogues free. 


Heavy stock. Low prices. 
JENKINS NURSERY, 


Winona, Columbiana Co. Ohic. 


nr NA 


Pxtra quality. Warranted true 


iPrentiss, 


ton, Duchess, Lady etinhcy | 


Pocklin | 
gennes, Moore’s Early, Brighton, Jefferson, ete. 
Prices reduced. Alsoother Small Fruits and all older varie- 

ties Grapes). LARGEST STOCK IN AMERIOA. § 


eap by mail. Low rates to dealers. Tilustrated Catalogue free. T.S.HupBarpD, Fredonia,N.Y. | 


GRAPES 


First-Class Stocks 
gp All Leading Varieties. 


Head-quarters for the MONTCLAIR RASPBERRY, the best variety for every one to plant. 
miums awarded on Exhibits of Grapes this season. 


20 Pre- 
Send for Price List. 


1838 


BEST MARKET PEAR 
\ PEACH, PLUM, PEAR, APPLE, 
QUINCE and other trees: 50 sorts 


STRAWBERRIE 


Wilson, Bide 
well, Miner, 
Douning, Crescent. Kentucky,Shar less 

2 per 1000. a Bo Black- 
pernies: Currants, 30 sorts of grapes. 
Lowest cash prices, Send for Catalogue 
is: Be cou) LINS. Moorestow n, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARGE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. We GIVE AWAY, in Prem- 
iums and Extras, more ROSES than most establish- 
ments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for immediate 
bloom delivered safely, post-paid, to any post-office. 5 
splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for #1; 12 
for #25; 19 for #3; 26 for #4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. Our NEW GUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, free to all. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn., send free 
Catalogue of best Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
MANCHESTER Strawberry. Best 

of all, Prolific as Crescent, 
bright color, good quality, and firm. Thirty acres of Plants, 


WITH 1,000, 000 YOUNG ONES 


Finch, es Queen, Bidwell, and_ other best sorts. 


Anyone WHO WANTS BIG BERRIES 


should ae. 
our AST COLORED PLATE showy ving MANCHESTER IN 
Half Ripe, 


FULL FRUITING, Berries Ri hen 
Valuable information in 


AND LOTS OF THEM Hale Bro’s free Catal’g. 


E. W. PARSONS & CO. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, and Greenhouse 
Plants of all kinds. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


FOR SPRING OF 18838. 


Deciduous Trees, fine Irish Juniper and other Ever- 
greens, Peach in variety, St. Pear, 1 year Plum and 
Apricot, Gregg Raspberry Tips, Strawberry Plants, 
1 year Cherry Currants, Con. Col. and Smalley’s Def. 
Asparagus Roots, Tuberose Bulbs, Eulalia var. and 
Zebrina, Euanthus Ravenna, anda general assortment 
of nursery stock. Send for circular. 


HH. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


HISFOR SL 27 FOR $2, 


f Finest ever-blooming sorts, your 
choice, all labeled, free by mail. 
f} Best and cheapest tin the 


testa) world, we mean this. Will 
prove it by sending sample plant for 15 cents. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. WE LEAD in 


quantity, quality, size and price of all choice plants, 


new and old. Valuable premiums G]VEN AW 
12th Annual Illustrated and Instructive C: VEN AM AY. 


WOODS, BEACH & CO., New ne otor Pa. 


1883 


POMONA NU RSERY! —5,000 
Kieffer’s Hybrid Pears in orchard, 
and 50.000 in Nursery, propagated 
exclusively from pends No Buds 
or Scions taken from Dwarfs. Nigh’s 
superb Strawberry. Hansell Rasp- 
berry, Blackberries, New Grapes, and 
Curr ants. Fruit, Shade, and Orna- 
ental Trees, Vines, and Plants in variety. 
Catalogue free. 


WM. PARRY, 


Parry P. O., N. J. 


NEW WHITE 


E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


GRAPE DUCHESS ! 


ae Also PRENTISS. POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON, su! VICTOR, 


ACCHUS, VERGENNES, JEFFE RSON 


TYLER; CUTHBERT, GREGG, 


other Pe a Trees S35 


Uk Bulbs, ete 
dC talogueand 


RANTS *GOSEBERTIES. 


at low rates. 


Price-List Free. RELIA 


BRIGHTON, W ORDEN, 
Ww achusetts - Thorniess, SNY 
MANCHESTER, etc.; eters 
Waterloo and Wager PEAC 
Ornamental Trees, § 
eres 


rn % 


Bidwen, 
5 CHAMPION 


( 
vt SEEDS ant 


IN, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, OE oe 1855) Union Sprin 


TREES. 


Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. 


WATER FOWLS. [ree Catalogues. 


SMALL Sr PLANTS. 

Headquarters for 
RAPES{222=VINES, 

FAY’S PROLIFIC. 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN Fredonia, New 


LAND ie 


Thoroughbred 
York. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Mailed Free to All. 


Strictly First-Class 
Small Fruit Plants. 


VAL HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


Queens, L. I., N. Y. 


1883.] 
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Hardy Plants & Bulbs. 


We are the only firm in the United States who 
makes a specialty of growing Hardy Plants and Bulbs 
alone. All the new as well as old sorts will be found 
in our new Descriptive Catalogue of 70 pages, which 
is sent free to all. 


Each Per doz. 
New Scarlet Clematis ..........-- $0.25 $2.50 
Lilium Auratum, large bulbs.... .25 2.50 


Hyacinthus Candicans, per doz. . 
Aquilegia Glandulosa, true.....-- 


And all other new sorts at equally low prices. 
The Trade and Large Buyers liberally dealt with. 


WOOLSON & CQ. 
Passaic, N. J. 


50, 75 and $1.00 
0 3.00 


Drawer E. 
Telephone Call, Passaic, 50. 


or Branch Headquarters 
Headquarters {or Old Iron Clad Straw: 
berry, Texas Red Blackberry, and Ivan- 
shoe Apple. 200 new and old varieties of 
Strawberries (Big Bob, Jersey Queen, James 
Vick, Manchester, etce.), and of New Grapes, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, ete., at lowest 


Kieffer Pears, Apples, and Peaches as 
R. H. HAINES, 
75,000 SOUHEGAN RASPBERRY 
PLANTS, 
100, 00 stock. Special rates offered. Ad- 
MULBERRY TREES, 
Address, J. BUTTERTON, 
FOR DECORATION ON PALM SUNDAY. 
J FLORIDA 
ROSES and PANSIES 


specialties. My hand- book, “Pruit-Grower’s Friend,” 
Moorestown, Burlington Co. N. Je 
PLANTS. 

PEACH TREES, and a general 
dress, Sern HOY Ts SON » New C anaan, C ‘te 
For Silk Cuwlturists, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 

At $3 per 100 or $25 per 1000. 
My One Dollar Collections, 


rates 
price 30 cents; or free with $2.00 order. 
FOR SALE. 
40 000 MANCHESTER STRAWBERRY 
y) 
assortment of other fine Nursery 
Half Standard Roses, and Small Fruits of all kinds. 
PALM LEAVES 
A R N oO L D P U E T Jacksonville 
CARNATIONS 
safe arrival by mail guaran- 


teed, are the CHOICEST 
in cultivation. My Carna- 
tions, Ce Pansies, 

Hardy R oses, Chrysanthe- 

mums and Grape Vines are 
good. A cata- 
S peas vee aang 
*/ for best culture of SMALL 
peers and FLOWER 


reeon application, 


j 6. *S. ‘WALES Rochester, 


New Yorke 


A REMARKABLE OFFER! 


Plants Given Away! 


To all who subscribe, before June 1st, to the 


WEEKLY WESTERN HERALD, 


$1.50 a vear, beautifully printed, containing all the 
news of the week, stories, and a Floricultural Depart- 
ment, we will send 


12 Beautiful Roses, all different ; or 
20 Verbenas, 10 sorts; or 

12 Geraniums, all different ; or 

12 Fuchsias, all different ; or 


a proportionate number of any kind of plants you 
wish. Send at once for free specimen of the Westzrn 
Herald, containing the full list. A rare chance. 
Address, H. GILLETTE, Publisher, 
Highland Park, "Th. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


A BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington, Embroidery, directions for 
making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work, 
patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, cte. Tells how tomake South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
ete. Price 36 cts. 

A Book of 100 Cross-Stitch Patterns for Worsted 
Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, 
Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 Alph- 
abets, ete. Price, 25 cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL 
OFFER—AII for 18 3c. stamps. 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


especially 


| 
| 


Ea I 
THE PHILA. WEEKLY 


Tribune and Farmer 


Will be mailed to any address every week for three 
whole months on trial, on receipt ot only 12 cents in 
postage stamps. Regular price, $1.00 per year. Es 
tablished 12 years. 

D. D. T. MOORE, AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 


“HOW FARMERS ARE SWINDLED,” 


A series of articles written expressly for our columns 
Philadelphia Market Reports; Household Depart- 
ment, an immense feature ; Aunt Addie’s Letters to 
Young Housekeepers; Aunt Eva’s Letters; Fancy 
Work: Household Hints, etc.; Mose Skinner’s Hu- 
morous Letters ; Detective Sketches ; Youth’s Depart- 
ment. One-half dozen splendid stories every week. 
Try it three months, and get up aclub. 


H. K. CURTIS & CO. Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


25 USEFULARTICLES, 4&4 

FR BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO CARDS 
size 5x3, and an Illustrated 

Book, to all who send two 

Sc. stamps for postage and 

packing. Mention this paper. 

E.G. RIDEQUT & CO., NEW YORK. 


MANUAL OF 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Embroidery, Knitting, 
CROCHETING, 
LACE MAKING, &c. 


This is a book of over 100 
Pages, giving plain and intelligent 
directions for doing all kinds ot 
plain and fancy needlework in- 
. cluding the various kinds of artis- 

tic Embroidery, Knitting, Netting 
Tattin, Crocheting, Lace’ Making, 
Darned Net Work, &e. Itis pro- 
nate illustrated with euts and 
diagrams showing how the various 
stitches are made and is so plain 
and practical that it cannot fail to 
assist ladies in their ordinary sew- 
ing, and willalso enable them to 
do the most Artistie Embroidery and 
to make many articles for home 
and personal adornment for them. 
selves and friends. 

South Kensington, Arasene and 
other new kinds of Needlework ave fully illustrated and ex- 
plained, and directions given for m aking many Fancy articles 
including Table and Chair Scarfs, Piano Covers, Mantle and 
Window Lambrequins, Draperies, &c. Directions are also 
given for Knitting and Crocheting many useful and fancy 
articles. The chapter on Lace Making, will enable many ladies 
tomakesuch desirable articles in Honiton and Point Lace 
as Collars, Collarettes, Tie Ends, Jabots Edgings, Handker- 
chief Borders, Corners, &c., that will rival in beauty the most 
expensive lace. Macrame Lace is also illustrated and ex. 
plained as well as Darned net, Outline work, Rug Making &e. 
We send this book post-paid for 35 Cents; Four for $1. 00. 
Get three of your friends to send with you and obtain Your 
Own Book Free. 

BOOK OF 100 CHOICE EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, 
For Borders. Corners, Centers &c., for Tidies, Rugs, Mats, 
Table Cove s, Lambrequins, Slippers, D’Oylies, &e. +» post- paid 
25 cents: Four for 75 Cents. The above two books for 50 Cts, 

PATTEN PUBLISHING CO. 47 Barclay Street, New York, 


A CHANCE OF A LI TIME 


—-o 


S 


“T13HS uvons 
“34INH Y3aLing 
*SNOOdS W3L 


FREE 


Wishing to introduce our few and beautiful weekly publication, 
THE COLDEN ARCOSY>: into every home in the 
United States where it is not now taken, we make the following 
remarkable and magnilicent offer to all who read this adver- 
tisement, relying upom future patronage for our 
profit. If you will send us &@cts., which is the price of a 
three months’ subscription, we will forward you 

ONE SILVER-PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, 

ONE SILWER-PLATED SUGAR SPOON, 

SIX SILWER STEEL-PLATED TEA SPOONS, 
packed in aneat box, allcharges prepaid. These goods are worth 
and are sold for more than twice the subscription price, and if not 
perfectly satisfactory may be returned, and we will refund the 
Money in every case. Our only object in making this offer 
to you's to place in your hands the best and most popular weekly 
story paper in the United States, believing you will always re- 
main a subscriber after once reading some of its fascinating sto- 
ries, In the thirteen numbers you will receive will be found four 
serial stories by HORATIO ALGER, Jr., EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
ROLLO ROBBINS, Jr., and HARRY CASTLEMON. ott, one of 
these stories when’ bound in book form sell for $1.25. THE 
COLDEN ARCOSY is the fimest illustrated and 
most elegant weekly paper published in the United 
States, costing nearly $2O0@ a week to illustrate. We are posi- 
tive when once introduced intoa family it willalways remain and 
we shall always have you as a permanent subscriber. Our list of 
contributors embrace the best talent of the world, among whom 
may be mentioned: HORAT O ALGER, Jr., EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
HARRY CASTLEMON, FRANK _H. CONVERSE, MARY A. 
DENISON, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, OLIVER OPTIO anda 
Host oF OTHERS. Our Firm is known as one of the most reliable 
in the United States, and doing a business of $300,000 yearly 
with the country people a8 we do, we could not afford to misre- 
present, We refer to any New York publishers as to ourrellabilty. 
Show this to your friends, and get five to join you, and we will 
send you your subscription free. Address all orders to 

E. C. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barelay St., New York. 
sr Cut this out, it will not appear again« 


12c. 


Box 2 


from a young man toa Jady, Ladies are charmed with it, it isso small, useful, and ornamental. 
"Box hse and large illustrated catalogue of over 2.000 Christmas 
Address BOWMAN sae 


ONLY for a lady’s handsome knife, with good 
steel blade and beautiful tortoise shell handle. Exact sizo 
of illustration, The handle containsa fine spring. It may 
be used es an ornament to the watch chain. Is a neat gift 

Send 4 2c. stamps for this 


ifts and useful articles. 
OS., 46 Beekman Street, New ays ork. 


YES! 


ALABASTINE is unequaled asa WALL FINISH. 
It produces a fine, durable, and handsome job. It is 

Economical, and can be applied by any one. If not 
for sale in your neighborhood, send to SEELEY 
BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New-York. 
AVERILL PAINT COMPANY, Boston and Chi- 
cago, , for pemelen Card and Testimonials. 


Lecce FOOD 


WILL MAKE YOUR HENS LAY. 
Packs Mailed for 50c. and $1.00; 


6 Ib. boxes, 
$2.00; 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


25 Ib. kegs, $6.25, by ex. or freight. 


O.H. Leach & Co., Boston. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New-York. J.C. Long, Jr., New- 
York. R. W. Robinson & Son, New-York. Benson, 
Maule & Co., Phila. Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburg. 
James C. Hutton, New Castle, Pa. Greenstfelder Bros., 
St. Louis. John Anglum & Co., Denver, Col. Geo. G. 
Wickson, San Francisco. F, A. Daughtry, Shreve. 
port, La. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & C 10. Hartiord, Ct., Leena eA CONSE 


LADIES’ 


FANCY WORK. 


Do Your own Stamp- 
ing For EMBROIDERY, 


with our STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS for Kensington, Ar- 
asene, Outline, Braid work 
,&c. Easily transferred to 
<any fabric or material and 
W can be used over, a thous- 
and times. ‘Ten full sized 
Patterns of Flowers, cor- 
ners, borders, outline fig- 
ures,(see cut) initial letters 
&c., with powder, pad and 
directions for Stamping 
and working, a!l for60 cts. 
post-paid. 15 Patterns, 
powder and pad, with Ten 
reels of Embroidery silk 
extra $1.00. Outtits for 
Dealers $5.00 to $20.00. 
Increase your income by selling these Patterns. 
Address PATTEN PUB, Co. 47 Barclay St. New York. 


HIGGIN’S 
“KUREKA” SALT, 


Which has been considered by prominent Dairymen 
to be the best Salt ever made for Butter and Cheese, 
now continues to “stand at the head” of all the differ- 
ent brandson the market. The leading Butter-makers 
throughout the East and West have been loud in its 
praise, and the great victories at the 


Grand Union Dairy Fair of 1882, 


Held at Milwaukee, Wis., December 4th-9th, 
of the Butter salted with Higgin’s Salt has settled 
the fact that to make Premium Butter you must use 
the 


HIGGIN’S ‘“ EUREKA” SALT. 


The list of the Premiums awarded at the Grand 
Union Dairy Fair, on Butter salted with the Higgin’s 

Salt, is a conclusive argument as to the superiority 
of this popular brand of Salt. 


Sweepstakes Premium $250.00. 


—TRY— 


Higgin’s “Eureka” Salt. 
“if STANDS AT THE HEAD.” 
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TH PHILA. BROAD-CAST SEEDERS! 


F = 


SOW ALL SEEDS AND FERTILIZER 


The No. 2 hand machine, price $6, sows from 4 to 6 
acres per hour: No. 1, (see cut) price $30, from 10 to 12, 
at the same time sowing far more evenly than by any other 
method, also saves the Seed. Send for Circular. Agents 
Wanted. BENSON, MAULE & CO., Philadelphia 


RUHLMANN’S WHEEL HOE 


/s the Best, Simplest, and Most Perfect Weeder in use. 


3 N It will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. 
mS Embraces all points requisite to make a capital tool. 
The Handles can be raised to suit. Knife-blades set to 

any pitch, and from 7 to 16 inchesin width, and when 
in working order is firm and strong, with nothing to 
become loose or shaky. This impiement has not only 
given entire satisfaction, but is pronounced unequaled 
by all who have given it a fair trial. For the interest 
of all we can safely say that no one will ever regret 
having given ita thorough trial. For Onions, Carrots, 
Beets, and all Garden Crops, it has no equal. It hasin 
a short time become the leading Tool in this and other 
countries. To show our confidence in this excellent 
tool, we will refund price paid if satisfaction is not 
iven with its work — purchaser paying freight to and 
rom, Leading Gardeners and Seed Growers all use it, 
and would notdo without it. For sale by the following: 


Weeder, Strawberry Vine Cutter, Shovel and Mole Plows, 


COMBINED OR SEPARATE. 


The Best in the World. Used by gardeners in pref- 
erence to all others. 

Sold at wholesale and retail by many of the leading 
Implement dealers throughout the U. S. and war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Made by COMSTOCK. 
BROTHERS, East Hartford, Conn., for twelve 
years, without needed alteration or improvement. 

Send for circulars. 


—————- — 


NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 
(MATTHEWS’ PATENT.) 
Buy the best and only perfect Drill. Send for Circular. 


HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Conn. U.S. A. 


R. H. ALLEN & COMPANY, 
GENERAL AND SOLE EXPORT AGENTS, 
P. O. Box 376. New - York. 


The New Improved 
R ab } MONARCH LIGHTNING 
OP It ~~. saw 

\ VP of w- Isthe cheapest and best, 


A boy sixteen years ol¢ 
can saw logs /ast and easy. 


Sawing Made Easy. 


C = Sent on ae ental Send 
ostal for Illustrated Catalogue _contalning testimon- 
als and full particulars. AGENTS WANTED. 


Monarch Lightning Saw Co. ,163 Randolph St. , Chicago- 


JF. Suliivan Eng. NY B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York City. 


Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.; Crosman Bros., Rochester, 
N. Y.; J. C. Vaughn, Chieago, Ill.; J. A. Simmers, Toronto, Ont. ; Chase Bros., Rochester, N. Y.; D. Landreth 
& Sons, R. Buist, Philadelphia, and many others. 

Price, boxed, $5.50. Manufactured by E. RUHLMANN, Lockport, N. Y. 


HALES’S PATENT MOLE TRAP 


For destroying ground moles in lawns, parks, gardens, and cemeteries. This is the only “ perfect” mole trap 
in existence, and having been thoroughly tested for years, is GUARANTEED to be superior to all others. Sold by 
all Seedsmen and Agricultural Implement Dealers. Illustrated Circulars sent free to any address. 


H. W. HALES, Ridgewood, N. J. 


HESZTAMER HOE. 
Indispensable in Garden or Field. Price, $1.50. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND FERTILIZERS. 


P. O. Box 376. R. H. ALLEN & CO. New-York. 


——— _A\ 

Vase I N JiviirPLl 
ne Planet Jr. Seed-Drills, Whee! orse-Hoes are without an equal in the world! We have never before offered 
them so perfect, or in such variety, nor published so clear and full a Descriptive Catalogue of them. We guarantee it to interest 
every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil. It is a beautiful descriptive work, of thirty-two pages, with over Thirty New 
Enegravings, showing the tools at work among Onions, Beans, Celery, &c., and also contaius a chapter on the proper Cultivation 
of Crops. Send your own address, and ten neighbors’ most interested in Farming and Gardening, and we will mail it free. 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the PLANET JR. GOODS, Nos. 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phila., Pa. 


WALKER-- THE BEST 
pase WASHER 


a Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
\ Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 


bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
—~inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
= lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 
A GENTS W ANTED Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 
ul Agents’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele- 

Ss brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES So0 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam, 
Jones he pays the freight- All sizes equally low, 
for free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, = 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


If you propose buying a Wind- 
mill, get full information of the 
Champion Vaneless Self-Regu- 
lating Windmill. If you want 
the Agency for the best Windmill, 
investigate the merits of the 
Champion—every Mill fully war- 
ranted, and always gives satistac- 
tion. Twenty years’ experience 
in the manufacture of Pumps and 
Windmills. Send for Catalogue. 


POWELL & DOUGLASS, 


AS, 


aN 


SNH 
WWW 


Scarifier ! 


Increases Crops ! 

Saves Labor—Over 
comes Drouth. The 
best and cheapest Cul- 
tivating Implement in 

= = = the world! 

: Address F, L. PERRY, Canadaigua. N. Y., for Circulara, con- 
taining Testimonials, from Me. to Cal., Canada to Texas, 


WORT $100 to any farmer or dealer. 
A. B. COHU & CO’S 


New Catalogue, containing 1,000 of latest improved 
labor-saving machines and implements for the farm. 
Send for it. By mail 20cents. 


197 Water Street, N. Y. 


=e Rectangular 

& Square Box CHURNS 
Cheapest and Best. No 
# inside fixtures and always 
reliable. Six sizes of each 
4 kind made. Three sizes of 
the Lever Butter Worker 
¢ made. Best material used, 
#7 and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly 
as represented. One Churn 
at wholesale where we have 
no agent. Send Postal for 
circulars. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
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““CYCLE”’ 
Ensilage and Feed Cutter, 


for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very : $50 to $175. ; 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered Only one pair gear-wheels; easy_to adjust; runs smoothly: 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. cuts rapidly and with safety. Smaller Cutters, $10 to $25. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. HORSE POWERS, $50 to $50. One and two-horse. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself ROLLERS-=-Field, Lawn & Road, at low prices. 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- Tilustrated Price List. Many Agricultural Implements, 


iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness, THE NEW YORK PLOWCO., 55 Beekman St., New York. 


strength and durability. We also make the best an 

cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
SEDGWICK BROS., lT PAYS Samples free. 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. J. M. MITTEN & Co. Cleveland, 0, 
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AY FORKS, naitway tray conveyers. Best 


combination known. Handles everything, from 

Chaff to Corn-Stalks, and does it well. Thousands 
in use. Hundreds of Agents. More wanted. Cir- 
culars sent. G. B. WEEKS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MATTHEWS inc: 


The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seeds- \Ay 
men and Market Gardeners “= 


everywhere to be the most === 
perfect and reliable Drill in *~7*7>—® 
use. Send for circular, showing improvements for 
1883. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston. Mass. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. Wonderful results, 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF°G €O., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


American Fruit Drier. 


HAND BONE AND SHELL MILLS. 


Grinds raw bones, green or dry. 


A valuable machine for the gar- 
dener, poultryman, and farmer, 


Prices from $5 to $15. 
Illustrated circulars and testi- 
monials on application. 


BROS. Easton, Pa, 


SS, 


WILSON 


WASH BUGGIES. Wut Ans gppiyxiinc PIANTS&VINES 
jy Fountain Pump. ysep In ANY POSITION. 
Send for Jarge Nl- = 
ustrated Circu- = 
)-lar- J. A. 


PrRovIvDENCE, R. I. 24 
AGENTS WANTE EVERYWHERE to sell the 
best Family Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit a pair of stockings 
with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. It 
will also knit a great variety of fancy-work for which 
there is always aready market. Send for circular and 
terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine Co. 163 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Your Plants. 


RUSS Noor and destroy all 
) insects, with our 
Fumigator, invented & manufactured 


Z for this purpose. Sample by mail with 
instruetions, 35c., four to one address, 
e. Agents, both sexes, wanted. 


“We experimented with the article and thought it 
satisfactory,.and still think so.’—JAMES VICK. 
Address, IVES & CO. Sole Mfrs. New Haven, Conn. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


ae 


A 


HANGING BASKETS, 
STANDS, 
WINDOW BOXES, 
BRACKETS, ete. 


This handsome Window Box, 18 in. long, 7 in. wide, 
7 in. deep, price $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 


RUSTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
29 FULTON ST. N. Y. 


Metropolitan Fertilizer 
Remarkable success has 
attended its use the past 
four years, Composed of 
Flesh, Blood, and Bone. 
Has in it those ingredients 
necessary to good crops, 
Nitrogen, Phosphorie Acid, 
and Potash. Sold at low 
price of $25 per ton. 
SEND for PAMPHLET. 
A. B. GRIFFING, 
70 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
BEST CARDS SOLD! Allnew: 50 Large, 
* Perfect Chromos, 
name on, 10c. Beautiful designs of Art. Satisfac- 
tion sure. Elegant Album of samples, with Mam- 
moth Illustrated Premium List, 25c. Good work, 


prompt returns. 
F. W. AUSTIN, New Haven, Conn. 


EUROPE! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New-York April 
26th, June lst, June 13th, and June 30th, 1883. 
Passage tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Special 
facilities for securing good berths. Tourist tickets 
for individual travelers in Europe, by all routes, at 
reduced rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full particu- 
lars, by mail 10 cents. Address 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOWEST PRICES 
POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


2 $12 a Farmer can buy a FORMULA 
For (520 1bs)of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS 


This,when mixed at home, makes One Ton 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high priced Phosphates. 
NO EXTRA ee trouble to mix- 
EXPENSE. Full directions. 
Powe .v’s CHEmIcAts have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 
leading farmers in every State as reference, 
Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations. 


Brown Chemical Co 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Manufacturers of Bartimore, Mp, 


Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- 
izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash, 
Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. 
Potash. Ammonia. 
And all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 


Gold&Silwer Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike,for 
1883,nameon,10c. Nassau Card Co.Nassau,N.Y. 
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Child ’ illustrated Book of 
Trini Ee S 


Describes over 200 varieties, tells how high they grow, 
when they bloom, and where they are from. It gives 
full directions for culture and is beautifully illustrated. 
The best work on Liliesin the country, and should be 
in the hands of all who cultivate that most beautiful 
flower. Sent, post-paid, for only 15 cents in postage 
stamps. Address 


J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 
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WE GIVE visirur 
: VISITOR, 
largest and best story paper, 6 Months 
on trial, and a Beautiful GOLDEN 
WORK BOX, containing 100 Best Needles; 2 Steel Bod- 
kins; 3 long Darners, 2 short and 2 extra fine Darners; 2 Wool, 
2 Yarn, 1 Worsted, 1 Motto, 2 Carpet and 3 Button Needles; 
1 Safety Pin; 1 Gold-Plated Chemise Stud; 1 Elegant Silver- 
Plated Thimble; 1 Beautiful Gold-Plated Lace Pin, and J pair 
Elegant Lake George Diamond Earrings, for 50 cts. Stamps 
taken. This great offer is made to introduce our paperin new 
homes. We guarantee the premiums alone cannot be bought 
at any store for less than $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money refunded. Order now, and secure a Big Bargain. 
@) Address The Social Visitor, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


Will find it to your advantage to use AVERILL 
PAINT. Itis more extensively used than any Paint 
produced. For Economy and Durability it is with- 
out an equal, and is guaranteed, Send for Sample 
Card and Testimonials to SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip, New-York, or AVERILL PAINT 
COMPANY, Boston. 


DUMESNIL 


FERTILIZING MOSS. 


Medals awarded to it by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society and the American Institute. 

Plants cultivated with or entirely without earth in 
the Dumesnil Fertilizing Moss blossom more freely 
and bloom longer than in earth alone. No more mess 
or dirt indoors! Remarkable results obtained with 
vegetables, and especially potatoes, in wet soil. 

Send for a pamphlet and a pound package. The 
limited quantity required makes the price cheap. 
Thirty cents per package ; fifty cents by mail. 


DUMESNIL FERTILIZING MOSS CO. 


10g John Street, 
New-York City. 


- HAMMOND'S 
Sluc Shot 


KILLS POTATO BUGS 
and all other Insects. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Wholesale Agents, New-York. 


For Circulars, etc., apply to 


B. HAMMOND & CO. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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"IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 


| ing to be desired. Yhe CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
| new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published ° 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 


Low priced and reliable. Circu- 
lars free. 


CUMMINGS & CO. 3S Dey St. N. Y. 


J. H. ADRIAANS. 


(zo years’ experience in U. S. Patent Office. ) 


951 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 
I Biggest Bargaing 
Sever known. 


= o 

Ga- SPECIAL BARGAIN, 

: PAGANINI VIOLIN, 
Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine pegs, in= 
laid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, 
in violin box. Book of Instruction, with 558 pieces music, 
by express tor $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. Abetter outfitcannot be purchased elsewhere for $10. 
Send stamp for large Catalogue. G. H.W. BATES & CO., 


lmporters and Manufacturers, 106 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


E HARNESS. 


A full nickel or rubber trimmed BUGGY HARNESS, $16.00. 


A good FARM HARNESS, 


$22.50. 


OSBORNE & BURKE, 71 Barclay St., New-York. 
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NINE ACRES OF POTATOES, SIX CAREFUL TESTS. 


J. W. & R. C, Cook, ‘COOK STOCK FARM,” Clinton, Conn., January 22, 1883, report: 


Crop Potatoes, ‘‘ Burbank’s Seedling,” planted second week in June, in drills 30 inches apart — all the seed home raised and cut alike. 

Nine acres, divided into six equal plots (1% acres each), all alike in fertility, character of soil, and drainage. Each plot given the same treatment with plow, 
cultivator, and hoe. 

$36.00 worth of Manure or Fertilizer used on each plot, excepting No. 4, which received no manure. 


Large, smooth, and excel- | Medium’ size, lacking in | Good potatoes, but not so | Small and poor potatoes. | Most excellent. Equal | Medium size, lacking in 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. | No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. 
Sones _ =o see | — ps es a eae ae 
i | 
$36.00 worth of | $36.00 worth of | $36.00 worth of | | $36.00 worth of $36.00 worth of 
Mapes’s Potato Manure | Fine Barn-yard Manure, ***x**x Guano in the | No manure. | Mapes’s Potato Manure | Fine Barn-yard Manure, 
in the drills. plowed under the fur- drills. in the drils. broadcast after plaut- 
| rows. | ing. 
340 bushels. | 147 bushels. 186 bushels. 119 bushels. 339 bushels. | 189 bushels.* 
| 


lent cooking quality. smoothness and quality. good in quality as Nos, to plot No. 1. smoothness and quality 
| land 5. as compared with Nos. 
. ( | 1 and 5. 
1% acres. 14s acres. | 1% acres. 1% acres. 135 acres. 146 acres. 
| 


* This result may have been partly due to the manure acting as a mulch. 

The Potatoes planted with the Mapes also remained green much longer than those with * * * * * Guano and Barn-yard Manure. 

“The Mapes grown Potatoes are pronounced by all as remarkably fine, and we even now are filling orders for seed. Next season we plant the same nine acres, 
‘and five acres adjoining, all in Potatoes, with 1,500 lbs. per acre of the Mapes Potato Manure.” 

Messrs. COOK Bros. write, February 15, 1883 : 

“We are now selling the Mapes Potatoes (Burbank’s, grown with the Mapes Potato Manure) at forty cents per bushel above market price. One purchaser 
has ordered one hundred busliels.”’ 

Send postal for full descriptive pamphlet, containing reports for season 1882 on the Mapes Special Crop Manures on Early Vegetables, Cabbages, Tomatoes, 
Corn, Fruits, and General Crops. Address, 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


158 Front Street, New-York. 


“ACME” _ PULVERIZING HARROW, a GOOD NEWS 
CLOD-CRUSHER & LEVELER. a LADIES! 


A MER Deaton 
rdersiorour - 
Company TED TEAS and COFFERS, and 


| AGENTS is 


: secure a beautiful MOSS 
Does | aoe : Now in ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
| ces ase ; i Y rn (44pieces), Our own importation. One of these beau- 
| IN 5 F 4 y use ln | tiful china sets given away to the party sending an 
Complete Unoceapien gore i ds Sg he | order for $25._ This is the greatest inducement ever 
RRR ee re ; ¢ Le nearl offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of 
Territory. y GOOD _ TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time pro- 
curea HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. 
Work every Good Teas, 30c., 35c. and 40c. per Ib. Excellent 
Teas, 50c. and 60c., and very best from 65c.to 90c. 
acole We are the oldest and largest Tea Companyin the 
wehore Agr business. The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. We have just imported some very fine 
tural « WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces 
which we give away with Tea and Coffee orders of 
other County | Fue HEAT AMERICAN TER COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 89 31 and 33 Vesey St., NEW YORK’? 
‘4 a ea 
Harrows in the 
United 
Fail. 
States. 


The ‘*ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, 
Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement ot which give 
immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground, and thor- | 
oughly pulverizing the soil are performed at one and the same time. The entire absence of Spikes 
or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where 
other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over 
the entire surface of the ground. 


Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the | 
most valuable recent improvement in farm Machinery, while | 
All agree that ‘‘The judicious use of an implement like the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod- | 
Crusher and Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the Soil, before planting, | 
will increase the yield from Five to Ten Dollars per Acre.” 


For 1883, will deserve the reputation of former years 
FAIR PLAY by the continued addition of all the embellishments 
- and SUUpEOverents that skilled and costly artisans 
If your dealer does not keep the “ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior tool on you by | C42 procuce. F a ; 
assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by ordering one ON TRIAL. We PR epryaee tons dt Bubp perend sre) and varied 
will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t y PP ca 
ask for money or Note until after you have tried it on your own farm. J. ESTEY & CO. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testimonials from 44 Different States and Territories. Brattleboro, Vt. 


NASH & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


naRnnispune pa. MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE”’ will also be sent to parties Who NAME THIS PAPER. 


0 SER GENT ie Ge RET Aes a Ne 
PATENT BLUINC BAGS. 27 


THE BEST LAUNDRY BLUE IN THE WORLD. OF SODA 


: Is the BEST for 
No Waste. No Broken Bottles. One box, price 10 cents, goes further than four | aj) Baking or 


6 ounce bottles of Liquid Blue. eosin purpo- 
“THERE’S MONEY IN IT.” gi 


C.T. RAYNOLDS @ CO. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New-York. | UNIFORMLY FULL STRENGTH. 


Milk Cans, Pans 
and Pails may 
be kept clean 
and sweet. by 
washing them 
with DWIGHT’S 
Cow Brand of 
Soda. 
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‘ A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS, 
DR. F. M. HEXAMER, 


Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 
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APRIL. | 


April has come--- the capricious in mien. 


green; 


With her wreath of the rainbow and sandals of | 


Storms on her forehead, and flowers at her feet, 

And many-toned voices, but all of them sweet; 

Clouding the heaven, but scenting the glade; 

Wearing with brightness, and warping with 
shade; 

Dampness her carpet, and dimness her roof; 

But threads of the sunbeam shot through their 
woof; 

Playing 
smile, 

Weeping forever —and laughing the while. 

Like a beautiful witch, in the woodland she 
dwells, 

Muttering magie, and playing with spells; 

Mixing her charms over meadows and bowers, 

Throwing her seeds in, and taking out flowers. 


like childhood with tear and with 


* * * * * * 


Months follow tairer when April is gone, 
But none of the year hath a gift like her own. 
Richer their colors, and sweeter their breath, 
But no month of them all sees so little of 
death. 
THOMAS K. Hervey. 


OUR PARKS. 

Every lover of natural beauty, every ad- 
mirer and student of the grand scenery and 
wonderful geological formations of 
country breathes freer now that the great 
wonder-land of our continent —the Yellow- 
stone Park—has been reseued from the 
greed and grasp of a merciless corporation. 
The value of this national reservation to 
future generations can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Within its limits exist more natural 
curiosities than can be found in any equal 


our 


area. Here the buffalo, the bison, the 
moose, the elk, and all the other native 


game will find protection from entire ex- 
tinction. Here thousands of people will 
come from all parts of the globe to spend 
their summers for recreation and pleasure. 
The influence which this people’s park will 
exert upon ‘the development of our future 
national life can, as yet, be but faintly con- 
ceived; but the time will come when all the 
gold in the world would be but.a small con- 
sideration for this priceless treasure. 
Niagara Falls, another wonder of the 
world, has already been robbed of much of 
its most beautiful surroundings. Fortu- | 
nately, the Legislature of the State of New- 
York is now, in the eleventh hour, taking | 
measures for the protection of what is left | 
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of its natural beauty. A bill to purchase the 
islands and adjoining land for the construe- 
tion of a State park has already passed the 
Assembly. 

The wanton destruction of the forests in 
the Adirondack region, in the northern part 
of this State, makes itself already felt in in- 
creasing floods and the masses of soil and 
débris washed down from the treeless mount- 
ain sides into the Hudson River, to the 

For the 
State will 
mountain 


serious detriment of navigation. 
latter reason, if for no other, the 
be forced to preserve this lofty 
region in its primeval beauty and grandeur. 
These national and State parks are excel- 
lent in their way, but they are not sufficient. 
Every county and town should have its park, 
common, or green, by whatever name it may 
ealled. In many townships the few re- 
maining acres of woodland are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and with but little effort 
lands of greater or less extent could often be 
secured as a pleasure and breathing-place 
Their maintenance need 
not necessarily be any expense to the town. 


be 


such 


for its inhabitants. 


Agricultural or Village Improvement Socie- 
ties could easily take care of these people’s 
gardens. The grounds should be open at all 
times to excursion parties, Sunday-sechool 
and other picnics, meetings, fairs, and ex- 
hibitions, base-ball clubs, and for healthful 
and proper recreation of every kind. Every 
visitor should be made to feel that he is 
owner in part, and the inhabitants would 
soon take pride in the preservation and 
attractive appearance of their Town Park. 


GARDEN-MAKING. 


With the opening of spring will come to most 
men and women the desire to join the forces of 
nature and make something grow. The proclivity 
to garden-imaking happily reinains permanent in 
the race, and its general enjoyment is on the in- 
crease, from the one window or one flower-pot 
garden of the sewing-girl, to the conservatories 
and lawns of the man of fortune. It will greatly 
add to one’s enjoyment in this line to know how 
to do the work best, and to share the labors and 
success of others by learning what they are 
doing. THE AMERICAN GARDEN, published by 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New-York, is the magazine 
which best serves this end. Its editor, Dr. Hex- 
amer, is a life-long horticulturist and scientist, 
whoknows how to gather, use, and present facts 
in the most agreeable and available way. A dol- 


lar invested in its pages for a year will give many 


times that amount in profitable knowledge.— 
So says Outing. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

The old methods of 
year after year on the same spot, and in 
narrowly confined beds, are rapidly falling 
into disuse. Yet, there are still far too 
many gardens worked with enormous waste 
of labor, simply because the force of habit is 
so predominant a feature in human nature 
that often we prefer to follow the old trod- 
den, familiar path, although circuitous, 
rather than travel the better and shorter 
new road, 

The sharp distinction which is generally 
made between gardening and farming is a great 
obstacle to the most advantageous culture of 
vegetables and fruits. In fact, the garden 
and farm are frequently worked entirely in- 
dependent of each other, as if they belonged 
to two different establishments, wasting 
thereby enough labor to produce —if proper- 
ly applied—an abundance of vegetables 
and fruits for every family in the land. 

Laying Out a Garden.—In making a new 
garden, the best advice that can be given to 
those who have enough land, is to‘ lay out” as 
little as possible. On farms there is actually 
no need for a closed-in vegetable garden, 
further than for seed-beds and a few plants 
that require special care. Nearly all vege- 
tables can be grown in the field alongside of 
the Potatoes, Corn, or any cultivated crops, 
without additional expense and labor. In no 
other way can a full and varied supply be 
obtained with as little trouble. 

Small Gardens in village or suburban. lots, 


“‘making garden” 


in which horse implements cannot be made 
available, should be so arranged that hand- 
cultivators may be readily used. <A good 
plan is to have a straight walk, edged with 
grass borders, through the middle of the 
ground, or, where most convenient, to the 
entrance. 
flower-beds of any desired width, and beyond 
these, parallel with the path, the rows of 
vegetables should run the entire length of 
the garden. Ail the ground becomes thus 
utilized, and the labor of keeping it in order 
is reduced to a minimum. 

Hot-beds made last month need now careful 
attention. 
bright, sunny days, even when the outside 
temperature is low, and during warm days 
it is well to remove them altogether. Keep 
the plants well thinned out, to prevent their 
becoming ‘‘drawn,” and transplant when 
large enough. 

Small Pots are of excellent service in rais- 
ing early plants. 
Plants, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Melons, Corn, 
and almost every kind of vegetables, may be 
started in pots, and transplanted with the 
entire root-ball as soon as danger of frost is 
over. By this method a gain of several 
weeks is often secured, and at a trifling ex- 
pense. The pots may also be used for pot- 
layering Strawberry plants, and when once 
purchased will last a lifetime. 

Boxes may be used for the same purpose. 
The plants in these should not be placed 
closer than three inches apart each way 5 
and, to prevent the roots from interlacing 
with each other, a sharp knife is drawn be- 
tween them through the soil about every 
two weeks. Each plant may then be taken 
up with a solid block of soil attached. 


On both sides of this may be | 


The sashes must be raised on all | 


| 
| 


_ crops of the vegetable garden. 
| no more skill to grow Asparagus successfully 
| than Tomatoes or Strawberries. 

Horseradish is a perennial that furnishes a | 
spicy adjunct to meats and other dishes. | 
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CLASSIFICATION OF GARDEN VEGETABLES, 
There are three leading groups of plants 
grown for the table in the vegetable garden. 
A few of these grow for a term of years, and 
for this reason may be known as 


PERENNIAL VEGETABLES. 

The first in this short list, taken alphabet- 
ically, is Asparagus. Every farmer should 
have an Asparagus-bed in some out-of-the- 
way place in his garden. A few years ago it 
was the common impression that there must 
be a long list of requisites in growing As- 
paragus, and this much retarded the general 
culture of one of the finest early spring 
It requires 


The roots may be dug and prepared as de- 
sired for the table. Market gardeners obtain 
a superior quality by putting the roots or 
“sets” in the garden, and, after being 
treated as a hoed crop, are dug in the fall. 
In this way Horseradish is removed from 
the perennial class. Though commonly grown 
ina patch, each plant lies over from year to 
year. 

A third perennial of the garden is Rhubarb, 


or Pie-plant. The large, juicy leaf-stalks are | 


particularly relished, coming, as they do, 
early in the season, before most of the crops 
of the garden are ready for the table. A 
row of Rhubarb may well occupy the north 
side of the garden that is bounded by a tight 
board fence. In this way the plants are 
warmed by the sun into an early growth, 
and are also out of the way of the plow and 
other implements of culture. A plant may 
be forced by placing a barrel, with heads re- 
moved, over the crown in early spring, and 


packing coarse fermenting manure around | 


| the outside of the barrel. 


Tomatoes, Peppers, Egg | 


The last perennial to be mentioned is the 
Watercress, the young and crisp stems and 
leaves of which are much used as a green 
relish in early spring-time. This is an 
aquatic plant, and can only be grown where 
water is convenient. Under proper conditions 
it may be grown at a very trifling expense. If 
there is a brook or pond at hand, an abund- 
ance of Watercresses may be grown. 

HARDY VEGETABLES. 

Under this head is classed a long list of 
garden plants, all of which may be either 
set out or have their seed sown in the open 
ground so soon as the soil can be properly 
prepared. In the latitude of New-York City 
this is not far from the first of April, much 
depending upon the soil and season. 


The Beet is first in order, and is one of the | 


most valuable, as well as oldest, vegetables 
of the garden. Beets require rich soil, kept 
free from weeds. Sow the seed thicker than 
desired, and afterward thin to the proper 


| of the Carrot. 


distance, using the pulled plants for greens. | 
Cabbages help greatly to make a kitchen- | 


garden complete. Those for early use need 
to be started in hotbeds or window-boxes, 
and be set out as soon as the soil is ready to 
receive them. The Cabbages for winter use 
may be grown as a second crop, following 
Peas, Potatoes, ete. 
be paid to the obtaining of the best early, 
and also late, sorts. 4 

Carrots are not so highly prized as Beets. 
They need much the same culture. It is 
more difficult for the young Carrot-plant to 


Much attention should | 
| to err in covering the seed too deeply. When 


contend with the weeds than for the Beet, 
and therefore should have special care at 
the critical time, when it first comes above 
ground. 

Cauliflower is a near relative of the Cab- 
bage, and is grown in similar manner. (See 
special article.) ; 

Celery is one of the finest vegetables of 
this class. Formerly it was customary to 
sow the seed in hotbeds, but better success 
results from sowing in the open ground dur- 
ing April, and cutting off the tops of the 
plants once or twice before planting out. 

Lettuce is a most healthful salad, and a 
kitchen-garden is not complete without it. 
By early and successive sowings, at intervals 
of a week, it may be gathered fresh and crisp 
as long as desired. 

Onions, in the farmer’s garden, are usually 
grown from seed. They require a rich soil, 
with a fine smooth surface, and the keeping 
out of weeds from the very start. If weeds 
once get established in a young Onion-bed, 
the erop will be small. 

Parsley furnishes delicate foliage for gar- 
nishing dishes and flavoring soups, ete. It is 
grown like Lettuce. The tops may be cut 
more than once. : 

Parsnips need much the same culture as 
the Carrot. 

Peas are almost universally liked. The 
sorts that need brush or trellises are thought 
by some as costing too much effort. Such 
persons can grow the American Wonder and 
other dwarf varieties. By using a number 
of different varieties, and sowing them at 
intervals, a dish of Green Peas may be had 
any day for months. 

Potatoes are of more importance as a field 


| than a garden crop, yet a few rows of early 


kinds should be in every garden. Since the 
““wet rot” has come, it is usually best to 
grow the early sorts. 

Radishes should be found in every well- 
stocked garden in early spring. Sow the 
seed thickly, and keep out all weeds. 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant, needs the culture 
It is rapidly coming into 
general culture. 

Spinach is fine for greens. For early crop 
sow in early spring, and for late crop in 
autumn. The bed may be covered with a 
mulch, so that the leaves can be gathered 
in the winter. 

Twnip is both a field and garden vege- 
table. It does not demand the richest soil. 
Much depends upon the sorts selected. Late 
Turnips make a good second crop, following 
Peas and early Potatoes. 

The third class—namely, Tender Vegeta- 
bles—cannot go into the garden with safety 
until the soil is well-warmed, or, as the com- 
mon rule runs, not until ‘‘ about corn-plant- 
ing time.” The leading members of this 
important class will be in season next 
month. Dr. B. D. HALSTED. 


SOWING SEED, 

As a general thing, says Prof. Lazenby, 
we seed too thickly, and would reap better 
results if we should prepare the land better, 
fertilize it more liberally, and use less seed. ° 
When the soil iscold and moist, we are liable 


seed had to be sown by hand, the broadeast 
system had some recommendation ; but, with 
the introduction of seed-drills, the drill sys- 
tem is certainly the more preferable. 


1883.] 
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CAULIFLOWER CULTURE. 

The Cauliflower, when grown to perfection, 
is one of the most delicious vegetables, and 
should be found in every garden, however 
small. It is a vegetable of the Cabbage 
tribe, to which it bears considerable resem- 
blance, but differs in having long, pale-green 
leaves and close, curly heads, which are com- 
posed of the flower-stalks and buds before 
they run up to seed. Many persons are 
under the impression that Cauliflower is of 
difficult cultivation; yet such is not the case, 
for any soil that will grow good Cabbage 
will produce fine heads, if certain conditions 
are carefully complied with. 

Cauliflower prefers a rich, deep, loamy soil, 
and requires clean cultivation. To obtain a 
satisfactory crop, the ground should be 
plowed or trenched as deeply as possible, 
working in at the same time an abundance 
of well-rotted stable-manure. A good dress- 
ing of bone-dust, or wood-ashes, is then given, 
either harrowed or worked in with the rake, 
and the whole leveled off as neatly as pos- 
sible. The plants are set out in rows, two 
or three feet apart, and two feet apart in 
the row. If an abundance of manure is not 
on hand, it can be applied in the hill, care 
being taken to thoroughly incorporate it with 
the soil by means of a 
fork or hoe. In this 
way, although less man- 
ure is required, the 
plants suffer more in 
the event of drought. 

Keep the plants well 
cultivated, hoe deeply, 
drawing the earth up 
around the stems, and 
when the flower-heads 
make their appearance, 
tie a few of the leaves 
over them, rather loose- 
ly, in order to protect 
them from the sun and 
rain. Cauliflower pre- 
fers a cool and moist 
atmosphere, and when 
these conditions exist 
when the plants are 
about to head, large, 
fine heads will be ob- 
tained, while in hot and dry weather failures 
will often occur in spite of all our care. To 
counterbalance drought, some resort to co- 
pious waterings; yet, if the soil is rich and 
deep, a good mulch of coarse manure or litter 
will answer much better; but to be of any 
benefit it must be applied early, before the 
plants are injured by drought, especially 
with the early or June crop, which is most 
liable to suffer. 

For the early crop the seed should be sown 
about the middle of September, and the 
young plants wintered over in a cold frame ; 
or, the seed may be sown in an early hotbed, 
and as soon as the young plants are strong 
enough to handle, they should be transplanted 
into rich soil in a cold frame. Place the 
the young plants three inches apart each 
way; keep them close and warm until well 
established, then gradually expose to the 
open air, and plant out when large enough 
and severe weather is over. 

For the autumn crop, the seed should be 
sown in the open air, about the middle of 
May, in a moderately enriched border. Sow 
thinly, and protect the young plants from the 
Cabbage fly by dusting them with air-slaked 


lime. Transplant to the rows any cloudy 
day, between the fourth and fifteenth of 
July. An ounce of seed will produce about 
three thousand plants. It may be well to 
mention that plants which have not headed 
may be taken tp before severe frosts, and 
putin a cellar, placing the roots in earth, 
and many of them will produce tolerably 
fair heads during the winter. 

With Cauliflower, more perhaps than with 
any other vegetable, much depends upon the 
quality and pure strain of seed. Market 
gardeners who do not hesitate to pay ten 
dollars an ounce for positively reliable seed, 
would not take a doubtful strain as a gift. 
The following are the most desirable varie- 
ties. 


Earliest Dwarf Erfurt is the best known of | 


the earliest varieties, and produces fine, 
solid, pure white heads,—a grand variety for 
forcing, on account of its dwarf, compact 
habit. The seeds of this variety are always 
very scarce. 


Early Snowball, a new and promising vari- | 


ety, much esteemed for its reliability in head- 


ing. The heads are of good size and color. 


Early Paris, a well-known and excellent 
variety, with large, compact, solid heads,— 
a fine variety to succeed either of the above. 


SEA-FOAM CAULIFLOWER. 


Half Early Paris, or Nonpareil, one of the 
most popular varieties, and equally good as 
an early or late variety; a great favorite of 
the market gardeners, many of whom will 
use no other. 

Lenormand, a very excellent variety for 
the late crop, producing large, compact heads. 

Algiers is a most popular late market vari- 
ety, especially valuable for pickling. 

Sea-Foam, a new variety lately introduced, 
which has been tried alongside of all the 
older kinds, and has made a most favorable 
impression upon all who have given it a trial. 
In size, quality, and general appearance, it 
ranges second to no kind, while it heads 
more freely and evenly, and is of more com- 
pact habit than the older kinds. In forcing, 
as well as open ground culture, it has given 
most satisfactory results. 

CHas. E. PARNELL 


RADISHES, BEETS, AND CABBAGE, 

Of early vegetables, there are none as sure 
to produce a good crop, and none that will 
sell as readily at profitable prices as Radishes 
and Beets, provided they are grown early 


enough, and managed properly. The method 
I have followed for many years, to get these 
crops to market as early as practicable and 
with as little expense as possible, has been 
so satisfactory to me that it may also be of 
value to others. 

Near the house I have a covered pen, built 
of slabs slipped between two posts at the 
corners. This is large enough to hold twenty 
two-horse wagon loads of soil, and on one end 
of it is the privy. In the fall, when the soil 
is dry, I cart about ten loads of rich loam 
from the woods and throw it in the pen oppo- 
site the privy. All the soap-suds from the 
laundry, and slops from the house, are also 
thrown in this pen, and every few days 
enough soil is thrown over to prevent all bad 
odors. In Spring all is turned over and 
thoroughly mixed with the serapings of the 
poultry-house and some wood-ashes. 

The land to be planted has been plowed 
up the previous fall, in narrow ridges, with 
deep dead furrows between them, so as to 
carry off the water and dry the ground earlier. 
As soon as the soil can be worked, the ridges 
are leveled, the land is well plowed, and top- 
dressed with the above described compost, 
and brought into as fine condition as possi- 
ble. The ground is then marked off one 

and a half feet apart, 
Rad- 
ishes and Beets, in al- 
ternate rows. As soon 
as the plants are up, 


and sown with 


ashes are scattered 
over them freely, and 
everything is kept 
elean and well eul- 
tivated. 

The Radishes are 


sold and out of the 
way before the Beets 
require more ground. 
As soon as the Rad- 
ishes have been pull- 
ed, late Cabbages are 
planted in their places, 
and before these have 
grown large enough to 
need all the room, the 
Beets have been taken 
off and marketed. 

By managing in this way, I obtain three 
crops from the same ground, and, my Rad- 
ishes and Beets coming on before those of 
my neighbors, I have generally the market 
all to myself for a week or two, and realize a 
handsome profit. The Egyptian Beet and 
the Early Purple Radish I have found the 
best varieties for early market. 

T. D. Bairp. 


BLANCHING ASPARAGUS. 


The demand for blanched or white 
Asparagus is rapidly inereasing in our mar- 
kets, to the exclusion of the green “ grass.” 
To produce blanched stalks, the roots have to 
be planted six to eight inches deep, in rows 
four feet apart. As early in spring as the 
ground is dry enough, and before the sprouts 
have started, the rows are ridged up with a 
plow, similar to hilling Potatoes, but making 
the ridges broader. The soil over the rows 
should be made very fine and mellow with a 
prong-hoe or rake, and all stones removed. 
The stalks are cut off about eight inches be- 
low the surface, and as soon as their tips 
appear above ground. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Orchard Planting.— Let 
suaded to plant fruit trees too close together, 
under the mistaken idea that it is a waste 
of ground to give them more room than they 
require during the first fifteen or twenty 
years. It is, to the contrary, a far greater 
Until the 
trees do occupy the entire ground, some 
other crop may be grown between them, as 
easily and profitably almost as in the open 
field. 
ever, the trees will soon crowd each other, 
exclude light and air, and consequently pro- 
duce but partial and inferior crops for the 
remaining fifty or more years of their exist- 


waste to plant them too close. 


In the closely-planted orchard, how- 


ence. This is the *‘ penny-wise and pound- 
foolish” system — in order to avoid a possible 
small waste of ground during ten years to 
incur a manifold greater one for the re- 
mainder of one’s life-time. 

Strong growing kinds of Apple-trees should 
never be planted closer than thirty-five feet 
apart each way; and on strong soil, forty 
feat will be found still more profitable. For 
market purposes plant only reliable, saleable 
kinds. One good, well-known market variety 
is better than a miscellaneous assortment. 

Cuttings of Currants, Gooseberries, Grape- 
may until the buds 
start; but those eut last fall, or earlier this 
They 
should be planted as soon as the ground is 
dry and can be worked —never when it is 
wet —in moderately rich, deep, mellowed, 
and pulverized soil. If delayed till vegeta- 
tion starts they cannot make sufficient roots, 
before summer sets in, to resist heat and 
drought. 

In a small way cuttings may be planted in 


vines, ete., be made 


season, may be more depended on. 


beds about four feet wide, with narrow paths 
between them. <A board, a foot wide, is laid 
across the bed; along its edge a trench is 
dug with a sharp spade, so that the smooth, 
sloping side rests against the board. Into 
this trench the cuttings are placed, about 
three inches apart, and pushed down deep 
enough that only one bud remains just even 
with the surface after leveling. 
then drawn in, and firmly pressed against 
the cuttings, especially the lower ends. The 


Fine soil is 


board is then turned over, away from the 
row just planted, and another trench opened, 
using the soil for filling in the first one. 

In nurseries, where large quantities of 
cuttings are made every year, they are 
planted in long, parallel rows, about three 
feet apart, so as to admit the use of horse 
cultivators. 

The ground has to be stirred frequently, 
and kept entirely clear and free from weeds 
all summer. In very dry seasons water- 
ing may occasionally become necessary ; or 
mulching with some fine material will prove 
equally effectual. 

Small Fruits of all kinds may be planted 
at any time this month. Raspberries and 
Blackberries start very early, and should 
therefore 
When planted, cut off the canes to within a 
few inches of the ground, and plant but very 
little deeper than the plants stood in the nur- 
This rule applies to nearly all plants, 
but especially to Blackeap Raspberries. 


be planted as soon as possible. 


sery. 


no one be per- | 


| back wall of brick or wood. 
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INDOOR GRAPE CULTURE, | 


Forcing of the European varieties of 
Grapes has been practiced since the first 
introduction of glass structures for growing 
plants of any kind. Throughout Great Brit- 
ain the improvement in the culture of this 
fruit has been remarkable, enormously heavy | 
bunches and larger crops being produced 
than was possible under the old method. 

We have already some very successful 
growers in this country, and every year is 
adding new glass-houses for Grape cultiva- 
tion. Owing to our hot summers, the treat- 
ment has to be somewhat different from that 


generally practiced in Europe, and the fol- | 
lowing method, resulting from long practical | 


experience, has been found most successful: 


PROPAGATION. 


Plants propagated from = sinzle eyes 
make the best vines. Let the eyes be cut 
from well-ripened canes, having about an 
inch of wood on each side; place them sin- 
gly in small pots, or into the cutting-bench, 
where a good strong bottom heat can be fur- 
nished. 
inch long, if in the sand, put into small pots 
in a soil consisting of turfy loam, leaf-mold, 
and suflicient 
place where a 


As soon as the roots are about an 


sand to keep the earth open; 
good brisk heat can be given, 
with plenty of moisture, to induce a good 
rapid growth. As soon as the pots become 
filled with roots, shift into two sizes larger, 
and keep growing. Upon no consideration 
allow the plants to get stunted in growth, as 
this always injures the future health and 
vigor of the vines. The third shift will put 
the plants into six-inch pots, and when this 
size is filled with roots, most varieties of 
Grapes are strong enough to be planted to 
their permanent position, and their shoots 
are long enough to be tied up to the wires 
on which the vines are to be trained. 


GRAPERIES. 

Early, or forcing, graperies are best con- 
structed on the lean-to system; that is, hav- 
ing a long sloping roof to the south against a 
In building, 
allow ample means for giving ventilation at 
top and front, especially at top, as it is im- 
perative to have plenty of air when required. 


I have seen more fruit scalded in houses 


from insufficient ventilation than from all 


other causes together. Front ventilation is 
only to be used when the fruit is beginning 
to ripen, as when applied when the vines are 
making a rapid growth it often causes mil- 
dew,—the greatest evil to contend with in 
growing Grapes indoors. 

The border or bed in which the vines are 
to grow should be formed of good, rich, turfy 
loam,—the surface of an old pasture, cut up 
into small pieces, being the most suitable. 
Give a good mixture of pure ground bone 
and well-rotted horse manure. Richness in 
a vine border is indispensable, but I do not 
believe in using for the purpose bodies of 
animals of any kind. When I first began 
the formation of grapery borders, it was 
deemed necessary to bury some dead animal 
into them, to thoroughly enrich the soil. 
Such notions of fertilizing are now anti- 
quated. Although grape-vines are strong 
feeders, it has been learned that their roots | 
will not remain in a healthy condition when 
in contact with a wet mass of undecomposed 
animal matter. 

In forming the border, have it thoroughly , 


drained; if not naturally so, have it slope 
from the house to the front, about twelve 
feet broad, and from two to three feet deep. 
A dry border is necessary for success; stag- 
nant water around the roots of the vines, 


_ especially during winter, is sure destruction 
_ to them. 


About two feet is all that is 
needed for a border inside of the house, as 
roots of grape-vines will not stay long in- 
side a house if they can get plenty of food 
outside. 

MANSFIELD MILTON. 


WHAT TO PLANT. 


In many localities, the growing of Grapes 
may be made profitable: for these ean be 
shipped long distances at cheap rates of 
freight; in others, Apples, Pears, or Peaches 
can be grown to advantage. - Since the in- 


troduction of the ice-house and refrigerator 


system, large quantities of Grapes, Pears, 
and Apples are stored and held for an ad- 
vanced market, which is of great benefit to 
those who would, otherwise be compelled to 
ship their fruit as soon as it matures. 

In some valleys Cherries can be grown to 
perfection, and with but slight risk of losing 
a crop. When this is the ease, I would ad- 
vise to plant some of the dark-skinned varie- 
ties, as these carry and sell better than the 
white which are liable to discolor 
during transportation. Then, if you can 
grow Cherries, no doubt you could grow 
Plums—at least, you could try a few trees, 
and soon learn the fact; but let your varie- 
ties be of the large, fancy kind, as the com- 
mon stock is generally cheap and plenty. 
If you can grow Plums, perhaps you eould 
grow Apricots, which, when large and of 
fine color, sell well, and there is a large 
demand for them at all times. 

Machines for evaporating fruit are now 
so cheap that every fruit-growing district 
should have at least one. When the price 


ones, 


| of fruit falls below a paying figure, these 


dryers can always utilize the crop. Dried 
Blackberries usually sell for about eight 
cents per pound; Raspberries, from twenty- 
five to thirty cents per pound; while Cher- 
ries range from twenty-one to twenty-three 
cents per pound. Evaporated Apples and 
Peaches always meet with a ready sale,— 
the former ranging from fourteen to fifteen 
cents. While Peaches, peeled, range from 
twenty-three to twenty-five cents, unpeeled 
Peaches sell from twelve to fourteen cents 
per pound. I believe it would pay a grower 
to raise Raspberries exclusively for drying, 
when a drying-house is located near him. 
Even the wild Huckleberries, dried, have be- 
come an article of shipment, and are now 
selling’ from twelve to thirteen cents per 
pound. 

With fruits, as with eggs, it is not a safe 
plan to put all in one basket, for, if an 
accident happen it, all the eggs might get 
broken; but, by dividing, you can save a 
portion of them. Don’t rush into any one 
variety until you have tested your ability to 
grow and sell it. 

Although it is not advisable to plant a 
large number of varieties for market, it is 
well to try, in a small way, such new kinds 
as appear promising ; then you can judge for 
yourself, and from your own experience, 
which is, after all, the best teacher. 

C. W. IDELL, 
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STRAWBERRIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

The Strawberry is one of the most capri- 
cious plants. A variety may do well in a 
certain locality, and in another not far dis- 
tant may be a perfect failure. There are 
some varieties which, like the Baldwin Apple 
and Concord Grape, are adapted to a wide 
extent of territory. Such is the Wilson, 


which is recommended by the American Po- 
mological Society for thirty-five States and 
Territories, while no other is recommended 
twenty-eight. 
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MANCHESTER. 


therefore, study the character of soils, loca- 
tions, and climates, and select such varieties 
as are best adapted to them. The acclima- 
tion of tender or half-hardy plants is a fal- 
lacy, and we must rely on the fitness of 
things to the condition in which we live. 
The Strawberry has assumed great import- 
ance among our cultivated fruits, and great 
progress has been made in the production of 
new and fine kinds, but there is still room 
for improvement. We know no reason why 
we may not produce varieties of Strawber- 
ries of the finest quality, and such as are 
adapted to every section of our vast territory. 


JERSEY QUEEN. 


To produce them we should select as breed- 
ers those which possess the characteristics 
which we wish to obtain. To make sure of 
a perfect cross, pistillate kinds should be 
chosen and impregnated with those of the 
greatest excellences ; for example, the Cres- 
cent—which, though of second quality, 
possesses extraordinary hardiness and pro- 
duetiveness, with good form and color— 
with the President Wilder, Duncan, Triple 
Crown, and other high-flavored sorts. What 
is wanted is varieties of excellence that 
everybody can grow. 

In regard to culture, the Strawberry is a 


gross feeder, and without a well-prepared 
soil and abundant supply of proper food, and 
at the proper time, no great success can be 
anticipated. We should plant on land which 
| has not been for some years occupied with 
Strawberries, and manure and prepare thor- 
oughly, and give a good top-dressing imme- 
diately after the fruiting season, and repeat 
| this in the spring, being very careful not to 
disturb the roots. Well-rotted stable manure 
is good; ashes—or, as a substitute, muri- 
ate of potash — and bone are excellent fertil- 


| izers, and these are the better if composted 


with soil or manure, and allowed to heat 
before using. In this climate the spring is 
| the best time for general planting. 
_ But when every care has been taken in 
| planting, we have often to contend with the 
| heat and drought of summer, which is the 
most formidable of all difficulties. No plant 
is more benefited by a constant supply of 
water in the fruiting season than the Straw- 
berry, and I repeat my former advice, ‘‘Give 
the Strawberry water! water! water! and still 
a little more water!” If I were to grow it 
on a large scale for market, I would provide 
| the means of irrigation, so that water might 
| be given whenever needed. 
Some varieties require to be grown in hills, 


and to have the runners cut off so soon as 
Such are the Sharpless, Bid- | 


they appear. 
well, and Triomphe de Gand. are 
pistillate, and require the bisexual kinds to 
be planted near by, and to bloom at the same 
time. Such are the Hovey, Crescent, Jersey 
Queen, and Manchester. For want of proper 
impregnation these kinds often fail of a crop, 
but with a suitable companion the pistillate 
| varieties produce very large crops, as did the 
| Hovey forty years ago, and as Mr. Hovey 
shows us it can do now. 
duce a large number of trusses, and give 
promise, when in bloom, of extraordinary 
erops, but do not yield so much as those of 
| less pretentious appearance. There is a 
| limit to the power of production, and where 
there is a superabundance of trusses of flow- 
ers, only a portion will set their fruit and 


Some 


varry it out to perfection without excessive 
stimulation. Another cause of failure is a 
deficieney of pollen in some of the bisexual 
varieties, and it is well to plant near them 
such as are furnished with abundanee of it. 
Among the varieties which are taking the 
place of the Wilson and other inferior kinds 
Though not hard 
enough for distant transportation, it is for 
home use and near markets assuming a 
prominent place for general cultivation. The 


is the Charles Downing. 


catalogue of the American Pomological So- | 
_ ciety shows, that during the last eight years | 


the Charles Downing has increased in popu- 
larity four times as much as the Wilson in 
the same period, and stands to-day second on 
the list of forty-one varieties. It sometimes 
blights, but has never done so with the 
essayist for fifteen years, and there is now 
no variety of equally good quality so gener- 
ally eultivated. 

For garden culture I prefer planting in 
rows three feet apart, and one foot apart in 
the rows, allowing each to make from two to 
four shoulder runners, and no more, for the 
first season. These, by autumn, will make 
| @ Tow of thrifty, strong-bearing plants, and 
| will produce more than the common matted 
, row. For field culture, the rows should be 
| four feet apart, and the plants one foot in 
, the row, and all superfluous runners should 


Some varieties pro- | 
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be pinched off, so as to leave only strong 
plants. 
varieties may often be traced to the exhaus- 


The degeneracy or wearing out of 


tion of proper elements in the soil, and to 
bad manipulation of the plants. 

In the rage for novelties, described as the 
“best in the world,” we meet with many dis- 
appointments, and sometimes become dis- 
gusted with their failures, and cast them out 
So also 
some of the old kinds, which have not 
so much cultivated as in former years, 
as the Hovey, Jucunda, Triomphe de 
popu- 


as worthless without a fair trial. 
with 
been 
such 
Gand, and others which were once 
lar. 
Society to offer a special premium for the 
restoration of those old, valuable varieties 


It would be a wise measure for the 


of fruits and flowers which have gone out of 
general cultivation. 

Among the new varieties now being pro- 
mulgated as possessing extraordinarily good 
characteristics are the Manchester, Jersey 
Queen, Primo, Hart’s Minnesota, Ivon Clad, 
James Vick, and Big Bob —the last unfortu- 
nately saddled with a vulgar name, which I 
Should any one of 
these come up to what is claimed for it, we 
But we have not 
summit of perfection 


ask pardon for uttering. 


should need no other kind. 
vet arrived at the 
with the 
What has been said should not prevent any 
one from testing these new varieties, but 


Strawberry or any other fruit. 


we should prove all things, and hold fast to 


im 
ge 


nN 


HART'S MINNESOTA. 


those which are good. 
ment is immense; with the appliances of 


The field for improve- 


eross fertilization and human skill, its limits 
are almost without bounds.— The Hon. Mar- 
shall P, Wilder, before the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

During the discussion which followed the 
above address, Mr. John B. Moore said that 
the Strawberry crop is not always in propor- 
tion to the manure. If a plant has food 
enough it is a question whether more is not 
injurious. He knew of crops that had been 
injured by too much nitrogenous manure, 
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THE SPRING CONCERT. 


King Spring will give a concert soon 
Within his palace green, 

Where all the fashion, rank, and wealth 
Of Woodland may be seen. 


The hall is painted green and brown, 
The ceiling sapphire-blue; 

The floor is laid with carpeting 
Of many a gorgeous hue. 


Great artists true, and not a few, 
Come flocking at his call, 

And when the concert ’s over, ’twill 
3e followed by a ball. 


Sweet Robin sings a carol gay, 
With many a shake and trill, 

While Blackbird on his rustic pipe 
Exhibits wondrous skill. 


Tom Frog will bring his big trombone, 
Phil Woodpecker his drum, 

And Linnets, Finches, tiny Tits, 
To swell the chorus come. 


Jack Sparrow gayly struts about 
With modest Jenny Wren; 

Good Parson Rook hopes wedding fees, 
And caws a gruff Amen. 


When birds begin to flirt, ’tis time 
For dancing to begin; 

So all the beauties of the court 
Yow'll soon see trooping in. 


Queen Rose, and Lily, Violet sweet, 
And modest Harebell blue, 

Pale Primrose, Daisy, Daffodil, 
Speedwell, and Woodbine too. 


A gay selection for the dance 
The bustling Breezes play, 
Of waltzes, reels, and minuets, 
Quadrilles, and polkas gay. 


King Spring will send you tickets all, 
Post-paid to every part; 
The court dress needful is a smile, 
The price a merry heart. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Sowing Flower Seeds.—A hotbed is the best 
place to start seeds of tender plants ; hardier 
kinds may be sown in cold frames, and where 
none of these appliances are at command, 
the same object may be accomplished with 
boxes or flower-pots in a sunny room in the 
house. 

Covering Seeds just the right depth is the 
great conundrum with amateur horticultur- 
ists. Asa rule, the smaller the seeds the 
lighter they should be covered, increasing 
the depth of soil with the larger size of the 
seeds. There is less risk in covering too 
little than too much, and those in doubt 
about the proper depth of soil to put over 
their seeds will generally have better success 
by leaving them entirely bare than by cover- 
ing so deep as to smother them. More seeds 
are lost annually by being covered too deep 
than from all other causes combined. 

Very Small Seeds should not be covered at 
all, but simply be strewn thinly over the 
previously smoothed and lightly patted fine 
soil in pots filled to within about one inch 
fromthe rim. After sowing, the pots should 
be placed in lukewarm water, but not so 
deep as to run over the rim, until the soil is 


thoroughly soaked. The pots are then placed | 


in a warm position, covered with a plate of 
glass, and shaded for a few days. 


| May. 


GODETIAS, 

These beautiful annuals, although natives 
of California, are as yet not often found in 
our flower-gardens, while in Europe they 
have long been held in high esteem. They 
are exceedingly handsome and showy, grow 
a foot or more high, and the older varieties 
bear a profusion of rosy-lilac flowers. 

The seed should be sown early in spring, 
in a hotbed, or in pots in the house, and 
transplanted outdoors about the middle of 
The soil should be deep, but not very 
rich; nor should the plants be set close 
together, else they will grow spindling, and 
produce more leaves than flowers. They are 
also well adapted for pot culture in the 
house, for which purpose the seed is sown in 


GODETIA—DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


autumn. Several new varieties have lately 
been introduced, some of which are decided 
improvements over the older kinds. 

Lady Albemarle grows a foot high, has very 
large flowers of intensely rich carmine-crim- 
son color, edged with pale lilac, resembling. | 
some kinds of Hibiscus. | 

Duchess of Albany is among the novelties 
of this year, and seems to be a superb 
variety. It is described as producing a 
profusion of large, handsome, satiny-white | 
flowers, the individual blooms frequently | 
measuring four inches across, and being 
decidedly the finest white Godetia ever sent 
out. The plants, when in full bloom, re- | 
semble miniature Azaleas, profusely covered 
with trusses of flowers, which entirely hide 
the foliage, 


WATER-LILY CULTURE. 

The praises of our sweet native Water- | 
Lily can never be too highly sung. Its lovely 
flowers are worthy of a place beside the most 
costly exotics. Lovers of this charming | 
plant will be glad to know that there are | 
quite a large number of species and varieties 
of Nymphea and similar aquatic plants, both 
hardy and tender, which would be an orna- | 
ment to any garden, whether humble or pre- | 
tentious, producing flowers varying in size 
from the tiny V. pygmea, no larger than a 
half-dolar, to the grand N. Devoniensis, eleven 
inches across. Many colors are represented 
also. Pink in N. odorata rosea and N. alba 


, the top, is desirable. 


rosea; brilliant red in N, Devoniensis and N. 


rubra ; lavender-blue, in N. cwrulea and N. 
scutifolia; deep blue, almost purple, in JN. 
Zanzibariensis ; yellow in N. flava. Thereare 
also many white varieties, each of which is 
distinct from N. odorata. 

Nelumbium speciosum, or the Egyptian 
Lotus, has large flowers, with petals white at 
the base, shaded off into pink and rose color. 
It is far more beautiful than the American 
species N. luteum, the Water Chinquepin. 
The first day the flowers open they appear 
like gigantic Tea-rose buds, and are of a 
bright rose color. The second day they 
open like a Tulip, and are creamy-white and 
pink, measuring under good culture ten to 
twelve inches across. It has proved to be 
perfectly hardy in this latitude, notwith- 
standing the fact of its being a native of 
warm climates. It is one of the noblest 
aquatics ever introduced, and makes a fine 
ornament for any piece of water in the 


| pleasure-ground, or for a carp-pond. 


Much has been written about the culture 
of these plants in tubs, but a tank or basin, 
even if only of moderate dimensions, will 
give much greater pleasure. A tank of six 
feet in diameter would do very well for 
either one kind of Lotus,— one large-growing 
Nymphea, or three small varieties. <A larger 
basin might be built in the following man- 
ner: A warm, sunny position should be 
chosen, and an excavation eleven and a half 
feet long, seven and a half wide, and two 
deep, should be made. A wall of bricks, laid 
in cement, should be built inside this excava- 
tion; a coat of cement, three-fourths of an 
inch thick, laid on the smooth bare earth of 
the bottom, and the inside of the brick wall 
covered with a thin coat of the same material. 
Some arrangement for drawing off the water 
from the bottom, and an overflow pipe near 
A rich compost, con- 
sisting of good loam and the best stable or 
barnyard manure in equal quantities, is 
found to suit these plants perfectly. River 
mud is entirely unnecessary. 

If you wish to grow only hardy species, 
or if you wish to devote the whole basin to 
two or three of the tender kinds, and produce 
large flowers, then put in the compost to the 
depth of one foot. For the Egyptian Lotus, 
a partition one foot high, made of brick laid 
on edge, should be put across one end of the 
tank, inclosing one-third of the space. This 
is to prevent its roots from spreading in 
among the other plants, for the Lotus is a 
great rambler. 

If a larger number of varieties is desired, 
then put no soil on the bottom of the basin, 
but keep all the plants in pots and boxes. 
This will not prevent them from blooming 
freely, but will dwarf them so that you can 
grow more plants in the same space. Inthe 
fall the tank should be covered with boards 
and litter, to prevent injury to the walls by 
frost. 

Algw—the green scum which sometimes 
floats on the surface — may become trouble- 
some and unsightly in Water- Lily tanks and 
small ponds. From several years’ experience 
in using tanks for Water-Lilies, I am con- 
vineed that the best remedy for this trouble 
is to keep plenty of fish in them, particularly 
those kinds which feed on vegetable matter. 
Last season I introduced gold and silver fish. 
The green scum soon disappeared, and I had 
no trouble whatever with it the whole season. 
Probably the German carp would answer the 
same purpose. E. D. STURTEVANT. 
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DWARF CONVOLVULUS. | 
Convolvulus minor (tricolor). 
While the tall, or climbing, Morning Glory 
is one of the widest distributed and most 
common garden annuals, the dwarf, or bush 


species, is comparatively little known; and 


yet it is of the easiest culture, and, when 
well grown, a most effective and beautiful 
bedding plant. It grows about a foot high, 


forming a compact bush, and, trailing on the | 


ground, covers a circle of nearly two feet in 
diameter. The flowers are of the 
shape, but of smaller size, than those of the 
climbing Morning Glory. They may be 
used for bedding, sowing about four seeds 
in hills two feet apart; or for edging, for 
which purpose they are especially adapted. 
In either case they form a compact mass of 
green, completely covered with flowers. 

The seeds should be sowed in deep, rich 
soil, as early in spring as the ground can be 
worked, and covered about an inch deep. 
They may also be started in pots, in the 
house, and transplanted when the weather is 
warm enough; or, if kept in the 
pots, they make charming plants 
for hanging-baskets or vases. 

The prevailing color of the flow- 
ers is blue or white, shaded with 
yellow. Our illustration repre- 
sents, as well as can be shown 
without colors, a new variety 
originated by Mr. V. Dippleb, of 
Erfurt, Germany, and introduced 
under the name of Convolvulus tri- 
color roseus. 

“Tn this new variety,” says the 
introducer, ‘‘a delicate rose con- 
stitutes the leading color. The 
throat of the flowers is marked 
by five broad, pure gold-colored 
stripes; the center is pure white, 
and bordered by splendid violet- 
purple rays, while the upper, and 
by far the largest part of the 
flower, is of a delicate rose color.” 
As far as we are aware, this variety 
has not yet been grown in the 
United States, and, as it is said 
to come true from seed, we shall 
watch with interest its develop- 
ment during the coming summer. 


THE DAHLIA, 

Dahlias love a moist atmosphere. Grown 
near a pond, or close to running water, or a 
fountain, their blossoms are much improved. 
They need firmer support than a mere stake. 
Training to a fan-shaped trellis, facing the 
south, is to be recommended. Thinning out 
of the lower branches by pinching, removal 
of the first bud, which always makes a poor 
flower, and not allowing them to over-bloom, 
are requisites to success. Early blooming is 
not desirable. The flowers beginning late in 
September are the best. 

I treat a Dahlia somewhat like a Melon. 
I make an eighteen-inch square hole, which 
I nearly fill with half-rotted stable-manure 
(cow-manure is best), dash the soil over, 
leaving the hill depressed in the center, and 
set out the plant. This may be a rooted 
cutting, a pot-plant, or a sprout from a large 
root, with part of the crown of the tuber 
attached — the last the best form. Then, by 
by means of a crowbar, I set firmly a stout 
stake, with a couple of cross-sticks, or a 
trellis, on which to train the branches. 


Seedling Dahlias frequently produce fine 


| novelties, and the growing of seedlings is 
| as easy as — lying. 


The old notion that the 
Dahlia is strictly a biennial, is not true — at 
least not north of Philadelphia. I sow the 
seed in a cold frame, or in heat in April, or 
in the open ground in May, and can tell the 
quality of the flower in August. When the 
seedlings are two inches high, or there- 
abouts, I dig a trench a foot wide, fill it with 
fresh stable-manure, well tramped down, 


same throw on the dirt, and set out the plants 


| eighteen inches apart in the rows. 


But, in 
this case, you must water the ground every 
evening in dry weather, for two to three 
weeks, or the plants will burn up: for each 
has his own little hotbed. 

I used to fertilize the Dahlias carefully, 
and produced fine results that way; but I 


soon found out that the bees were better at | 


the business, and left it to them. It is mere 
chance in any event, and new kinds are 


capricious. In some seasons I have found 


the seeds from different varieties turn out 


CONVOLVULUS TRICOLOR ROSEUS, 


| all nearly of the same shade ; while, at other 


times, I have had the greatest variety from 
seeds of a single plant. 
twenty-five double sorts from twenty-six 
seedlings, and the next year, out of over 
five hundred seedlings, had but two doubles, 


-and one of these a dingy purple; so that 


growing seedlings is not unlike the one eel 
in the bag of ninety-nine snakes. It is a 
fascinating business, for all that. 

A good double Dahlia should be circular, 
of semi-globular shape, and showing no cen- 
ter until the last. Its petals may be quill- 
shaped, shell-form, or crumpled cup— the 
last the finest. If you want the blooms 
large, let but a few be upon the plant. 
You may let the pompone varieties bloom 
to their own sweet will, while the smaller 
they are the better. : 


The whole secret of growing good flowers | 
lies in rich soil, moderate heat, continuous | 


moisture, mulching with leaves or manure, 
and careful pinching out of redundant shoots 
and blossoms. Above all, their support must 
be firm. ANS ADE 10E 


_ dormant period. 


I obtained once | 


CALIFORNIA LILIES. 

Among the plants that are giving unsatis- 
factory results with ordinary culture are the 
more delicate species of California Lilies, 
notably Lilium Washingtonianum. This re- 
quires a sheltered locality, visited only by 
the early morning sun. In its native habitat 
it grows in rocky basins, from which the 
radiated heat becomes its stimulant. In 
the dry season, in these warm, arid spots, 
unvisited by any moisture save the falling 
the buibs are carried over their 
This Lily, in its season of 
growth, reaches a height of twelve feet, 


dew, 


and to produce it, under cultivation, in such 
perfection would be a crowning glory to any 
florist. To do this, we have only to find “ the 


reason why.” 
Mrs. N. W. WINTON. 


A PRETTY FLOWER-BED, 

A flower-bed of exceedingly pleasing effect, 
and yet inexpensive and simple in its con- 
struction, is thus described by a correspond- 
ent of the Country Gentleman: 
“The form was a cirele, about 
four feet across. A row of bricks 
was laid in a ecirele, and on the 
top of these were laid large bits 
of common quartz, which looked 
very white and pure along the side 
of the soft, green grass. The in- 
side was filled with rich loam; 
leaving about ten inches of this 
for the outside flower-bed, another 
row of the white stones was laid, 
and earth filled in to raise it some 
six inches above the outside. In 
the center of this bed a row of 
larger stones was laid compactly, 
and raised up about eight inches, 
forming a nice, large flower-pot. 
Growing in this was a splendid 
Happy Thought Geranium, loaded 
with immense clusters of flowers. 
Sweet Mignonette was growing 
in the crevices of the rocks. The 
middle bed was filled with China 
Pinks of many varieties, and lovely 
Balsams. The outside bed had 
Roses, Nasturtiums, Pansies, and 
other bright-hued flowers; and 
Sweet Alyssum grew in the crey- 
ices of the quartz. It was free 


| from weeds, and the whole had such a lovely 


appearance that I thought it was a new ar- 
rangement, and was quite surprised to learn 
that it had been made three years, and was 
much easier to keep in order than it was the 


| first year. 


“Tn another part of the grounds there was 
growing a large clump of white Petunias, 
completely covered with pure, sweet, white 


blossoms. The secret of their wonderful 


| growth was simply a bottomless earthen 


pot, sunk into the earth and filled with old 
chip-dirt and stable-manure to within six 
inches of the top, the rest being filled with 
the earth taken from the ground where the 


| pot was set. I never saw so large a growth of 
| the plant, or such an abundance of bloom, 


and it kept its beauty till November.” 

For an inexhaustible supply of fragrant 
flowers all Summer, there is nothing so re- 
liable as a row of Sweet Peas grown in the 
vegetable garden, brushed and cultivated 
like other Peas. The more flowers you cut, 


| the more new ones will be produced. 
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MAKING LAWNS. 
Where the ground is unobstructed by trees 
or buildings, the quickest and simplest way 
of preparation is by first plowing and then 


reducing, fining, and leveling with harrows | 


and other tools, such as a farmer or gardener 
uses for obtaining a fine degree of tilth. 

The object to be‘attained is a deep, rich, 
mellow soil of great uniformity of character. 
A lawn that runs into a sandy knoll at one 
corner, and a bed of clay at another, and 
overlies in one place a deep fill of coal-ashes, 
and in another a pile of old chips of un- 
known depth, cannot be expected to be 
uniform in color or durability. 

When a lawn is to be made by plow and 
harrow on land with but slight inequalities 
of surface, an instrument called a ‘* float” 
is used to great advantage. This is simply a 
two-inch plank, eight feet long, set on edge, 
with two stakes, five feet long, inserted in 
such a way, that when the ends rest upon the 


ground behind, the plank will present an | 


angle of about twelve degrees to the perpen- 
dicular. Two holes are bored in the plank to 
attach a chain to draw it by. When suffi- 
ciently weighted, such an implement rapidly 
planes down the higher places and deposits 
the surplus soil in the depressions. The 
error is often committed of making the plan- 
ing or floating the last operation. This leaves 
the higher points with only an inch or two 


English lawn grasses-are unsuited to our 
climate, and soon give way to native weeds 
and grasses. Grain should never be sown 
with lawn grasses; it is of no benefit what- 
ever. 

Small lawns may be sodded, but the same 
preparation of the ground should be made 
Last year, about the first 
of June, I made a small lawn by removing 
about half a rod of sod for a Verbena bed, 
and, cutting it into small pieces, had them 
planted with a garden trowel at intervals of 
sixteen inches in the prepared ground. The 
grass all lived, and now covers the ground. 
The weeds were mowed as often as they got 
three inches high, and it did not seem that 
there were any more than in lawns seeded in 
the spring. Simply scattering small pieces 
of sod on prepared soil, and forcing them 
into the ground with a maul, is nearly as 
good as planting, if done early. 

A good lawn cannot be maintained on very 
sandy ground, and such soil should, where 
possible, be treated to a heavy application 
of clay before seeding. 

All under-drains, water, and gas-pipes 
should of course be put down before the 
lawn is made. Where the lawn is large, and 


as for seeding. 


| horse-power is used in preparing the ground, 
| it is generally most convenient to make the 


of mellowed soil, while the depressions re- | 
ceive an addition of that planed from the | 


higher places. 
spots that have suffered by the operation 


After the first floating, the | 


should be thickly covered with rotted man- | 
ure, and the whole re-plowed, harrowed, and | 


again floated. Often this process can be 
profitably repeated a third time. This may 
seem like taking a good deal of trouble, but 
it should be remembered that the beauty of 
a lawn depends upon a rich carpet of verdure 
of a uniform deep green, which cannot be had 
without depth and fertility of soil. 


walks and drives after the grass is well estab- 
lished; but where hand-labor is used, it is 
best to make them first, using the stones and 
other imperishable débris for filling in, and 
the soil for grading and leveling. 

L. B. PIERCE. 


EXTERMINATING SORREL FROM LAWNS. 


The troublesome plant (Oxalis acetosella), 
recognized in different parts of the country 
as Horse-sorrel, Wood-sorrel, or Field-sorrel, 
frequently roots out from lawns every spear 
of Grass and every stool of White Clover, and 
this, where the soilis alight, sandy charac- 
ter, in the short space of two or three years. 
We observed several lawns during the sea- 


| son of 1882, which had been graded and 


In making small lawns with spade and | 


rake, a wheel-barrow of rotted manure should 
be constantly on hand, and used freely where 
needed. Inequalties should be leveled before 
spading is begun, and the soil made deep, 
rich, mellow and fine before the grass seed 
is sown. Autumn or early spring is the best 
time for sowing the seed; but where abund- 
ance of water can be had, a lawn can be 
seeded at any time during summer. If seeded 
thickly, after mid-summer very little an- 
noyanee will be experiened from weeds. 
It will be necessary, if the weather is clear 


and hot, to water several times daily, as | 


neglect for a single hour beneath an August 
sun will kill the sprouting seed and young 
grass. 


Our climate and soil are so variable 


that it is not possible to name grasses that | 


will sueceed everywhere equally well. Red 


Top, Agrostis vulgaris, and June Grass, or | 


Kentucky Blue Grass, Poa pratensis, are 
the best grasses for American lawns, and 
should be sown at the rate of one bushel 
of the former to two of the latter per 
acre. White Clover is often added, but to 
no special advantage. Timothy, Orchard 
Grass, and Red Clover are totally unfit for 
lawns, and should never be used. Most 


| its habit of propagation. 


highly manured only two years previous, that 
were entirely overrun with Sorrel of a lux- 
uriant growth. It had been the practice to 
top-dress the lawhs with stable manure from 


| horses and cows which had consumed hay in 


which there was a large quantity of Sorrel- 
Karly in the growing season the Sor- 
rel-seed germinated, and the young plants 
took root, grew rapidly, and in a short time 
occupied the entire lawn. That such a lux- 


seed. 


| uriant growth of Sorrel should appear in the 


course of a few months is usually a puzzling 
mystery to those who are not familiar with 
In clay soil the 
roots of Grass and Clover will maintain their 
positions in the lawn and choke out the Sor- 
rel, provided the land is kept in a medium 
state of fertility. 

In the spring of 1882 a luxuriant growth 
of Sorrel appeared on the lawn of a neigh- 
bor, and, prior to the 20th of May, it was 
in blossom, and from one to two feet high. 
Not a spear of Grass or Clover could be seen 
on the lawn. He was considerably puzzled 
to determine how to exterminate that trou- 
blesome intruder. As the soil was then 
unusually dry, he adopted our advice to 
plow the ground with narrow and shallow 
furrows, not more than three or four inches 
in depth, followed by harrowing thoroughly 
three or four times. This work was done 


before any seed had been matured. As the 
weather continued hot and dry for several 
days, every root and branch of Sorrel on 
that lawn withered and died. I watched the 
growth during the entire season, and to my 
glad surprise not a solitary plant of Sorrel 
appeared until the latter part of October, 
when one could see here and there a few 
small seedlings, which had sprung from the 
seeds that had for a long time, perhaps, laid 
dormant in the soil. 

Field Sorrel is by no means difficult to exter- 
-minate, provided one will manage properly. 
Let the Sorrel grow until the blossoms ap- 
pear; then, when the soil is dry and the 
weather hot, let the entire ground be plowed 
as shallow as possible, and turn up all the 
roots. The main roots of Sorrel-plants 
grow near the surface of the ground. Con- 
sequently, they will be more effectively 
exterminated by plowing shallow, thus 
keeping the roots near the surface, where 
they will be fully exposed to the sun and 
the withering influences of dry weather. One 
of the most important considerations is to 
spread no top-dressing on lawus in which 
there exists seeds of weeds. Where the soil 
is light and mellow, and the lawns are top- 
dressed with manure from animals fed on 
hay containing weeds that have matured 
their seeds, it will be utterly impossible to 
keep lawns free from Sorrel and other 
noxious weeds. Sobel 


INCLOSING GROUNDS. 


The question is often asked, Shall we 
throw our grounds open to the public street 
by the removal of all fences? If your 


| grounds are occupied only with well grown 


shade trees, and you have nothing but trees 
and lawn, you may remove all barriers. 
Perhaps even then you may desire some 
seclusion by planting a scattered belt or 
broken line of small trees and shrubs on the 
public side. But if, on the contrary, you 
have costly plants and rare flower beds, or 
loaded fruit-trees, it may be best to diminish 
the temptation to stragglers by imposing 
some kind of barrier. If the street is two 
feet or more lower than the grounds, with a 
wall or sloping bank, but little more will be 
needed, or at most a line of small shrubs on 
the crest of the bank. In the absence of this 
natural inequality of the ground, larger and 
denser plantings will be required, and if the 
shrubs employed for this purpose are placed 
in somewhat irregular line, with occasional 
openings opposite to masses of growth 
farther in, they will not present the stiffness 
and obtrusiveness of a straight uniform 
hedge. 

Evergreens may be freely employed, and 
the larger ones, such as Norway Spruce, or 
Hemlock, may be easily kept within moderate 
bounds by cutting back every few years to 
the forks of shorter branches. This work, 
however, will be likely to be neglected at 
the right time, and it may be better to set 
the dwarf species only, which will require no 
further care. Among those may be named 
the dwarf varieties of the Norway Spruce, 
the dwarf White Spruce, some of the varie- 
ties of the Juniper, and other shrubby Ever- 
greens; but the finest thing of the kind is 
the Tree-box, the best varieties of which 
make a compact and beautiful bush, requir- 
ing no pruning.—J. J. Thomas, before the 
Western New-York Horticultural Society. 
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THE HELIOTROPE, 


This charming plant is always admired, 
and willever be a favorite in the house as 
well as the garden; yet it is seldom grown 
as well as it should be. It requires frequent 


CHINESE PRIMROSES, 
(Primula Sinensis. ) 

{ sow my Chinese Primroses in early 
spring, in a pot of light, sandy soil, and 
place a pane of glass over it till the seed- 
lings appear. As soon as they come up, I 
prick them off into small pots,—four or five 
in a 24-inch pot,—and when they grow 
large enough to touch each other, pot them 


| off singly into the same sized pots; then, as | 


re-potting, and a rather strong, loamy soil, | 


mixed with leaf-mold and sand. It bears 
pruning well, and should be often cut back. 

In house culture the plants are frequently 
affected with ‘‘rust,” caused by a very 
small ‘‘ mite ”-like insect, that burrows into 
the young growth of the plant, sucking the 
sap and contracting the skin 
whilst the leaves are very small 
and tender, thus producing the 
discolored and shining appear- 
ance. Itis not alone Heliotropes 
that are thus affected, but Ver- 
benas, Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
and Gloxinias are much troubled 
with it if subjected to any se- 
vere check in growth or a very 
dry atmosphere. We find a rem- 
edy for the moment in two or 
three immersions, at intervals of 
as many days, in a bath of to- 
bacco tea. This is made by 
pouring boiling water over to- 
bacco stems, the refuse from 
cigar-making, or the commonest 
smoking tobacco ; half an ounce 
of the latter will make a gallon 
‘of tea as brown in appearance 
as weak coffee. Take the affected 
plants in your hand, turn upside 
down, pressing the ball tight to 
prevent it coming out of pot, 
and dip the whole plant in your 
tea for four or five seconds, so 
as to cover all the surface. When 
plants are badly infested, it will be neces- 


they require it, re-pot them into 3, 4, 5, 
or 6-inch pots. In the spring-time, of 
course, I keep them snug and comfortable 
in the house or greenhouse, and in summer | 
grow them in a cold frame. They need 


shading from sunshine and protection from 
wind all through their growing seasen, to be 
grown in light, rich earth, and be kept as 


PRIMULA SINENSIS ALBA MAGNIFICA. 
Reduced size. 


| eool as practicable in summer, and mode- | 


sary to shake out or wash off the soil en- | 


tirely, and re-pot into smaller pots in rather 
sandy soil, with good drainage. The tops 
should be cut back, the plants placed in a 
warm, moist atmosphere, and shaded for a 
few days. 

When the necessary care and attention is 
given, Heliotropesare among the best window 
plants; but they are very sensitive to coal 
gas, and a low temperature is certain death. 
They were frequently used years ago, when 
thermometers were dearer than they are 
now, as “‘ tell-tales” if the greenhouse fires 
had been neglected. 

Ordinarily they are grown as bushes, but 


they may easily be trained as standards on | 
stems three to four feet high, with compact, | 


round heads, similar to Standard Roses. 

The principal points to be observed in the 
culture of Heliotropes are never to allow 
them to become completely dry at the roots, 
and also not to expose them to cold draughts 
of air, else they will surely become sickly 
and lose their leaves,» which, when once 


dropped, can never be replaced, except by | 


cutting back the entire plant. Bright sun- 
light is essential, and an even temperature 
of fifty to sixty degrees is most agreeable to 
them. Insects have, of course, to be kept 
off, and an occasional application of weak 
soot-water will be found beneficial. 

JOHN THORPE. 


rately moist all the time. 
I have grown several of the newer varie- 
ties, such as alba magnifica, Meteor, Chiswick 


| red, Swanley red, Swanley white and Swanley 
| 


pink, and coccinea, and have seen several 


PRIMULA SINENSIS ALBA MAGNIFICA. 


Single flower. Natural size. 


others with my neighbors, and I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing alba magnifica the 
finest white Primrose in cultivation, and 
Meteor the most brilliant red one. Alba 
magnifica comes very true from seed, but I 
cannot say as much for the different red 
Primroses. A few second-rate ones in quality 
and color have come up among the best of | 


| period, 


69 


them, and my last spring’s packet of im- 
ported Chiswick red yielded more poor flowers 
than any packet of the other kinds. 
ley pink is a beautiful variety, but Swanley 


Swan- 


purple is not bright enough for my taste. 
Considerable emphasis is given to fern- 
leaved varieties; but I must say that the 
rounder-leaved sorts have — with me, at any 


| rate —yielded as good blossoms and as many 


of them as the fern-leaved forms; besides, 
it is often hard to tell whether a Primrose is 
fern-leaved or not. Take alba magnifica, 
for instance. 

A neighbor has two plants of the blue- 
flowered Chinese Primrose, Holborn Gem, in 
bloom. The flowers, considered as Prim- 
rose blossoms alone, are large, well formed, 
fringed, and of good substance; and the 
color—which is a good mauve, 
or purplish-blue—is decidedly 
distinct from anything ever be- 


fore attained in the Chinese 
Primrose. Although by no 


means so striking or generally 
attractive as the snowy white 
and brilliant red-colored Prim- 
roses are, it is as unique in its 
elass as a lavender-blue colored 
Rose would be among Nephitos 
and General Jacqueminots. It 
comes true from seed. 
Wm. FALCONER. 


BOUGAINVILLEAS, 

Small specimens of these re- 
markably beautiful greenhouse 
plants in bloom have lately made 
their appearance in the flower 
markets, attracting deserved at- 
tention; and as it is gencrally 
considered rather difficult to pro- 
duce flowers on small plants, the 
following bit of experience may 
offer some useful suggestions in 
this regard. 

Some time ago I had under my charge a 
good-sized plant of B. spectabilis in an eight- 
een-inch pot, trained under the glass, which 
had refused to bloom for a number of years, 
and asit had begun to encroach on the adjacent 
climbers, it was condemned to a- cool green- 
house. 
roots were found to have made their way 
through the bottom of the pot into the soil 
around. All these had to be cut off, and the 
following season the plant bloomed splen- 


On its removal quite a number of 


didly, of which pleasing result the root 
pruning and the lower temperature were 
evidently the cause. 

B. glabra blooms much easier; the bracts 
are a shade lighter than in B. spectabilis, and 
the leaves are light green and quite smooth. 
The plant has a handsome appearance when 
the main stem is trained near the glass, allow- 
ing the young wood to hang down. Tosucceed 
in blooming it one should make it a rule to 


_ prune on the spur system, thin out super- 


fluous shoots during summer, restrict the 

root room, and keep dry during the resting 
FRANCIS REGAN. 

HARDENING PLANTS. 

All window-plants should now have plenty 
of air and light. The windows should be 
opened on every mild day, but sudden cold 
draughts must be avoided. As arule, it is 
best to ventilate in the forenoon, and close 
the windows before the sun-leaves them. 


THE AMERICAN IGARDEIN: 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 
THE CUSTARD APPLE. 

This family furnishes some of the most 
luscious tropieal fruits. The Atta of Brazil, 
the fruit of Anona squamosa, is about the 
size of a small Apple, covered with project- 
ing scales of a glaucous green color, which 
inclose the large black seeds, bedded in a 
white, sweet pulp. Opinions differ as to this 
fruit ; some people are very fond of it, while 
it is too sweet for others. In Para it does 
not sueceed well, but in Santarem, four hun- 
dred miles up the Amazon, it grows in great 
perfection. The Bereba is the fruit of a tall 
tree, A. reticulata ; it is scaly, bright-yellow 
when ripe, somewhat cone-shaped, and full 
of a rich, yellowish-white pulp, coarser and 
not as sweet as the Atta. In Brazil this 
fruit does not attain a great size, but in 
Peru we have seen them as large as small 
Pineapples. Another tree of this family (4. 
muricata), the Sour-sap, bears a fruit, in our 
opinion, the best in Brazil. It has a thin, 


greenish skin, covered with soft, curved 
freckles. The pulp is white, a delicious 


combination of sweet and sour, and is most 
refreshing. 

Another fruit of this family is called 
Fruita de conde liza. It is smooth outside, 
heart-shaped, with yellow flesh, seeds like 
the Atta, and of a sickish-sweet taste. The 
Cherimoyer of Peru, which has the reputa- 
tion of being the most delicious fruit in the 
world—most undeservedly, in our opinion 
—is heart-shaped, and in taste somewhat 
resembles the Atta. It is the fruit of 4. 


Cherimolia, and, though cultivated in many | 


tropieal countries, is not, so far as we have 
seen, found in the Brazilian part of the 
Amazon Valley. 


EUOGENIAS AND MYRTLES. 


Of the genus Eugenia, belonging to the 
Myrtle family, there ure several species 
which produce an edible fruit. In green- 
houses there is often seen in the United 
States a representative, #. Ugni, from Chili, 
which, even when very small, bears blackish, 
sweet, edible fruits. In Brazil these Eugenias 
attain the dignity of small trees, which, bothin 
growth and foliage, are very beautiful. The 
most common of these is the ‘‘ Grumixameira” 
(Eugenia Brasiliensis), which bears a fruit 
resembling in color, size, and taste-a flat- 
tened black Tartarian Cherry. The fruit of 
L. Michelii somewhat resembles the last, but 
is red, smaller, and of little flavor. F. edulis 
is called Canbuea, and FH. tomentosa, Cabel- 
luda, but neither commend themselves to 
the foreign taste. 
are very beautiful, are produced by F. Jam- 


bos and malaccensis ; but, in spite of their | 


delicate color and attractive appearance, 
they are very insipid. The best fruit of the 
family is the Jabutieaba, produced by JL. 
It is about the size of a Plum, 
and, like many fruits here, is borne upon 
the trunk of the tree. In Para it does not 
succeed, but in Southern Brazil it is con- 
sidered one of the most delicious fruits. We 
have classed all these plants as Eugenias, 
though the Rose Apples are in some cata- 
logues known as Jambosa, and the Jabuti- 
caba as a Myrtus. E. S. Rann, JR. 


cauliflora, 


MID-WINTER FLORAL BEAUTIES. 


In the bustling village of Lee, Mass., near | 


the banks of the Housatonic River and sur- 


rounded by the Berkshire Hills, of whose | 


summer gayeties and glories so much has been 
said and sung, there is a charmingly made 
nest of neat and tastefully appointed green- 
houses, inside of which no signs of winter’s 
reign are at hand, notwithstanding the fact 
that bleak winds sometimes blow and merci- 
less thermometers plentifully abound all 
around them. 

These are the treasured possessions of Mr, 
De Witt S. Smith, of the celebrated Smith 
Paper Company firm of paper-makers, which 


contain some of the most precious of his 


_ flower cultivation. 


The Rose Apples, which | 


household gods. Mr. and Mrs. Smith being 
extravagantly fond of flowers, both spend 
freely of their time, and of their abundance 
of this world’s goods as well, in the work of 
The cluster of some half- 
dozen greenhouses, which in their conduct 
and afford family, his 
friends, and himself so much exquisite en- 
joyment throughout the entire year, but 
more especially in the winter season, are 
marvels of neatness throughout. The choicest 
of flowers have here been in full bloom dur- 
ing all the days of the passing winter. Roses 
have come and gone and are coming still, in 


management his 


great profusion; bushes of Heliotrope have 


laden the air with their delicate perfume ; 
Pinks of white, of red, and variegated hues 
have drooped low in their budding and blos- 
soming beauties; Azaleas spread out their 
snow-white presence and flaming brilliance ; 
Cyclamens, with their rich and rare shadings, 
claim close attention; Cinerarias, in their 
deep-dyed perfection of color and flower, 
thrive and throw off their brilliant glories 
among their closely packed 
Abutilons, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Primroses, 
Begonias, Mahernias, and so on to the end of 
the chapter, blossom in beds fringed with 
Sweet Alyssum, carpeted beneath with 
thriftily grown Lycopodium, through which 


neighbors. 


| the walks and ways are beautiful indeed. 


But the crowning glory of the place is the 
fine collection of Orchids— one of the finest 
in the country. In the cultivation of these 
Mr. Smith has been very suecessful, and it 
may well be so, as they are the special pride 
and pets of both heads of the family. The 
East Indies, Central and South America, and 
wide reaches of country encompassing many 


tropical localities and ineluding high reaches | 


of the Andes as well, have been laid under 
contribution and drawn upon with a liberal 


hand, in the ingathering work of collecting 


choice specimens of Orchids. A novice in 
Orehid cultivation upon looking at the un- 
gainly branches, which in many instances 
look more like dried and barkless tree-limbs, 
or like coarse and thickly jointed reeds, 
would be quite likely to toss them out of the 
window or into the fire, as being unfit for 
preservation or worthy of notice, even. But if 
that novice will stroll] through the narrow path- 
ways of the Lee greenhouses, in February or 
March, he or she will have an opportunity to 
see a wealth of floral brilliance and beauty 
swinging from these ungainly stems, not 
soon to be forgotten. 

Mr. Smith has over two hundred different 


species of Orchids, and has had one hun- 
dred and seventy of these in beautiful bloom 
at one time. From the first of October until 
the first of May, these floral beauties are to 
be seen in more or less profusion ; but the 
height of the season is compressed into the 


.six or eight weeks which take the heart out 


of the days of February and March. 

All the best and most beautiful species 
are well represented, and at the time of our 
visit there were in flower Cattleya Exonien- 
sis, labiata, Percivalliana, speciosissima, Tri- 
anei, Warscewieczii delicata, and virginalis ; 
Cypripedium Harrissianum, msigne, with two 
hundred and thirty-seven flowers ; villosum; 
Dendrobium Ainsworthii, biggibum, ehryso- 
toxum, crassinodum, Barberianum, Japoni- 
cum, nobile, n. cerulescens, with two hundred 
flowers at one time ; MWallichi, with one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven flowers; Pierardi, gi- 
ganteum, thyrsiflorum, Wardianum; Lelia 
albida, L. anceps, with one hundred flowers, 
and L. autumnalis, with fifty-six flowers ; 
Masdevallia Veitchiana, Odontoglossum Alex- 
andre, Bictoniense, grande, cordatun, glori- 
osum, odoratum, Pescatorei, roseum, Rossi 
majus, triumphans ; Oncidium papilio majus ; 
Phalenopsis amabilis, grandiflora, Schilleri- 
ana; Vanda corulescens. 

But why attempt to enumerate? <A well- 
filled catalogue could only give all the titles 
of the many beautiful specimens of the 
plants of this collection. A written descrip- 
tion of their specific beauties would be 
impossible; words may not describe the 
delicacy of color, exquisite shadings, and 
singular forms of the flowers, but personal 
study of these, of a brief hour even, will tell 
to a lover of the marvelous and the beau- ~ 
tiful, in the floral world, how firm a hold 
they may soon get upon the affections. It is 
well worth the going of many and many a 
mile to see such a rare exhibition of beauti- 
ful flowers as are to be found in the cluster 
of greenhouses nestled so picturesquely 
down on the banks of the Housatonic River, 
in the bustling village of Lee, surrounded 
by the far-famed Berkshire Hills, And these 
hills, though full of sublimity and grandeur, 
both in summer and winter, have nothing 
more exquisitely beautiful, more fascinating 
to the eye, than this rare collection of 
Orchids, which a half day proved all too 
short to appreciatively look upon and ad- 
mire. 

CLARK W. BRYAN. 


HOPS AND THEIR CULTUBE. 


Any land suitable for growing Corn is 
adapted to Hops, but it should not be so low 
as to be overflowed or liable to have the 
watersettlein pools onit. The ground should 
be prepared for the Hops by thorough plow- 
ing and harrowing as soon in the spring as it 
will admit. After plowing and harrowing, it 
should be marked out into furrows seven by 
eight feet apart. At these crosses the Hops 
should be planted. Two sets in a hill are 
ample if they are strong, but more are gen- 
erally put in, in order to insure a good hill. 
The sets should be covered an inch and a 
half deep, and the ground pressed firmly 
down over them. Each set contains two 
eyes, and they are cut from three to five 
inches long. They should be cut with a 
straight and smooth cut, so as not to split the 
ends, or they will not grow. 

Between the hills of Hops eaeh way, a hill 
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of Corn or Potatoes may be planted the first 
year, and both should be well cultivated, and 
the ground kept mellow, and the Hop hills 
entirely free from all weeds and grass. In 
the fall, before freezing, two shovelsful of 
fine manure should be placed on the top 
of each hill of Hops. Too much manure 
causes a tendency to blight. 

The second spring, the spaces between the 
rows of Hops should be plowed — plowing 
away from the hills. The space left, after 
the plow has turned over as much of the 
ground as it ean, must be raked over, or 
forked over, and the manure worked into the 
ground. Thorough cultivation must be kept 
up during the summer. Before the vines 
begin to run, two poles should be set sixteen 
inches deep into each hill, and the vines as 
they make growth must be tied to these poles; 
two vines are enough for each pole. They 
should be gone over every few days, and 
when the vines get out of reach it is easiest 
to tie them sitting on horseback ; unless 
securely tied they will not do well. Rushes 
and yarn are used for tying. The poles 
should be from eighteen to twenty-two feet 
long, and cost all the way from four to six- 
teen cents each. Cedar are the best. 

When the seeds are brown and the Hop 
opens rich with yellow dust or pollen, is the 
time to begin picking. They are picked 
mostly by children, for five cents a bushel, 
without board. An average picking is from 
two tothree boxes of eight bushels. The Hops 
are carried from the field in sacks, and spread 
on cloths over slats in the dry-house, where a 
fire is kept up ina stove. In twelve or six- 
teen hours they will be dry enough to store 
in the hop-room, A damp day is best for 
pressing, which is done by hand or otherwise, 
in bales of two hundred pounds. 

The third year after planting, the hills 
must be raked over and the sprouts, called 
sets, must be removed. One hill will produce 
about four quarts of sets on the average. 
These sets sell by the bushel for planting 
new yards, a bushel being rated at twenty- 
two pounds. The price varies according to 
the supply from fifty cents to ten dollars per 
bushel. The coming season they will be 
high, on account of the extreme dry weather 
last year and the large demand. It costs, all 
told, not less than two hundred dollars an 
acre to get the first crop of Hops. The yield 
runs all the way from four to twelve hundred 
pounds an acre, the average being about 
eight hundred pounds. 

There are other modes of stringing Hops 
besides on poles. One good mode is to stretch 
wires from poles on the outside of the field, 
with resting poles between, and train the 
vines on wires reaching from a small post 
in the hill to the main wire above. 

There is no crop which repays careful 
culture more than Hops, and there is nothing 
better adapted to grow in out-of-the-way 
places, along fences and in garden corners. 
In such places a hill of Hops may be planted, 
and by digging in manure every year it will 
grow for a life-time, and produce a good 
crop. Grass will run them out, and this 
must be kept from the hill. Hops may be 
trained on fences, and do well. They like the 
sunlight, and on this account do not produce 
well, trained on trees. In several counties 
in New-York— Montgomery, Schoharie, Ot- 
sego, Madison, and Oneida—Hops are a 
leading and profitable industry, 

F. D. Curtis. 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


MARCH MEETING. 


Never were the comforts of home more 
warmly appreciated and thoroughly enjoyed 
than they were at the last meeting of the 
Society in its new hall, by the members, 
who, in spite of the most terrific snow-storm 
of the season, turned out en masse to greet 
each other and weleome their friends. The 
members now feel that in bringing in their 
choice plants for exhibition they decorate 
their own homes as well; consequently they 
are far more lavish in their gifts, and seem- 
ingly less interested in carrying off the 
prizes; and it is a better indication of the 
Society’s health and permanent prosperity 
to have its members more eager to make 
an exhibit than to make money. It makes 
them also more contented, social, and good- 
natured when they are thus freely contribu- 
ting their floral treasures for the public good. 
A most gratifying feature at these exhibi- 
tions, and one which becomes gradually 
more and more apparent, is the interest 
taken in them by amateurs. Nearly one- 
half of the exhibits seem to have been made 
by non-professionals. 

Notwithstanding the extremely discoura- 
ging weather the exhibition was nearly equal 
to the best the Society has ever held. The 
display of Roses, both cut and in pots, was 
simply grand and an important feature of 
the exhibition. We have never seen finer 
Maréchal Niels, Niphetos, Cornelia Cooks, 
Perle des Jardins, General Jacqueminots, Bon 
Silenes, Gloires de Paris, Baroness Roths- 
childs, and Souvenirs de la Malmaison, on ex- 
hibition, and what may be said of these may 
also be said of many other varieties on the 
tables. There were several rival collections 
of cut flowers, both amateur and_profes- 
sional, containing objects of great interest, 
and which elicited much praise. The lovers 
of Orchids had a grand feast over some hand- 
some specimens of Dendrobiums, Leelias, 
and Phalenopsis. Among the latter was a 
fine plant of Schilleriana, a rare variety, in 
perfection of bloom. The owners of these 
plants deserve great credit for bringing them 
out on such an unfavorable day. 

An attractive feature of the exhibition were 
twelve magnificent plants of Azaleas ; finer 
varieties, or plants better furnished with 
bloom, we have never met. We believe they 
were from the establishment of Mr. Keller, 
at Bay Ridge, one of our most successful 
growers of that class of plants. Especially 
noticeable was also a collection of Cine- 
rarias, from Mr. P. E. Cope, that for size, 
and vigor of plants, variety and intensity of 
color and markings of the flowers excelled, 
probably, anything ever before exhibited in 
this line in this country. 

Well grown Lilacs, in pots, very dwarf, 
and a complete mass of bloom, were conspicu- 
ous objects. Among the other entries were 
Hyacinths in variety, Lily of the Valley; 
Primulas, Carnations, old and new varieties ; 
Pansies of extraordinary size and brilliant 
colors. 
forced Cauliflowers, Cueumbers, and Mush- 
rooms and a remarkably well preserved dish 
of Vicar of Wakefield Pears. 

The essayist of the day, Mr. John Thorpe, 
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_ our esteemed correspondent and well known 
_ horticulturist, presented a valuable paper 


on “ Window Gardening,” which was ordered 
to be printed in full in the transactions. 


| We notice, with pleasure, the greatly im- 


proved appearance and general style of the 
last monthly report just received. Mr. Murk- 
land, the indefatigable secretary, 
constantly on the alert to prepare pleasant 
surprises for the members of the Society 
and to labor for their best interests. 

The next exhibition will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, 26 and 28 West Twenty- 
eighth street, near Broadway, on April 34d, 
at 2 P. M., and promises to be of unusual 
interest. Mr, Charles Parnell, favorably 
known to our readers, will read a paper on 
Lawns, their formation and management. 


seems 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

The recent meeting at New Orleans proved 
in every way a grand suecess, surpassing in 
many respects all meetings of the kind ever 
held in America. The motion to extend the 
scope of the society so as to make it national 
was lost, and probably for the good of all 
concerned. Our country is too large, its 
interests are too varying, and national organ- 
izations too unwieldy for successful manage- 
ment. The American Pomological Society — 
a notable exception — owes its great useful- 
ness principally to the excellent plan of sub- 
division into States, an arrangement which 
is not practicable in a society devoted to 
all horticultural interests. The Mississippi 
Valley Horticultural Society cannot promote 
its noble aim better than by following its so 
gloriously commenced course. But there is 
room for an Atlantic Coast Horticultural 
Society, comprising all the States east of the 
territory occupied by the Mississippi Valley 
Horticultural Society, and also for another, 
comprising all the Pacific States. The 
amount of practical and substantial benefit 
that might be rendered. by these three 
societies would be infinitely greater than 
anything that could be accomplished by a 
national organization. 


HINTS. 


An ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory. Our monthly hints are based on this 
precept, and, as the results of actual experi- 
ence, can be relied upon as safe and correct. 


FREE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Our Premium list contains some of the 
choicest novelties in the Horticultural line, 
which are offered FREE to every subscriber. 
Send for it. 


OUR EXHIBITION TABLE. 

Pansies and Cinerarias.—Mr. P. EF. Cope ex- 
hibits an exquisite collection of Cinerarias and 
Seedling Pansies; some of the latter were as 
large and'perfect in color as any we ever saw. 


Dumesnil Fertilizing Moss.—Several healthy 


| and vigorous plants growing in this novel me- 


There were also on the tables some | 


dium. Although moss will hardly supersede 
the old-fashioned earth with the professional 
florist, for parlor culture it has in its favor that 
its use dispenses with the difficulty of obtaining 
proper soil; it is light and easily handled, and 
causes no dirt about the room; and also that, on 
account of its porosity, it holds moisture a 
long time without retaining enough to become 
stagnant. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Edueation of Farmers’ Children.—A paper 
read before the Durhamville Grange, Lauderdale 
County, Tenn., by Dr. Isaae L. Case. 


The American Farmer.—An address deliv- 
ered by Mr. A. W. Campbell, of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, before the Tri-County Agricultural In- 
stitute, held at St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


Safety on Land and Sea.—Time without a 
watch or chronometer. Planisphere of the Stars, 
improved by Dr. William F. Thoms. Published 
by the author, at the Nautical School, 92 Madison 
street, New-York. 


Corn and Potato Manual.—J. C. Vauyhan, 
Chicago, Ill.—A neat pamphlet, containing a 
large amount of useful and interesting informa- 
tion in regard to the history, culture, manage- 
ment, and statistics of these important crops. 


Silk Culture.—A Monthly Magazine of Home 
Industries for Women ; published by W. B. Smith 
& Co., New-York, at $1ayear. The initial num- 
ber of this neat and well gotten-up publication is 
before us. It is full of interesting information 
of value to all interested in silk culture, and 
promises well for its deserved success. 


Flax Culture, for the Seed and the Fibre, in 
the United States, with special reference to the 
States west of Pennsylvania, by Wr. H. Koelken- 
beck. Published by Hiram Sibley & Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. The pamphlet gives full particulars 
on cultivation, seed, and saying the crop, as well 
as the author’s views how this valuable crop 
may be saved and the flax industry built up in 
America. 


Grain and Farm Seeds Manual. Published 
by Hiram Sibley é Co., Rochester, N. Y.—An illus- 
trated pamphlet of eighty-eight pages, giving de- 
scriptions of all the standard and many new 
varieties of cereals, root-crops, fodder-plants, ete., 
grown under field culture North and South. It 
contains, also, valuable essays on the history of 
Corn and the Potato, by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant; 
on Grasses, by Professor W. J. Beal; on Wheat 
and Corn culture, by B. F. Johnson. 


New and Rare Fruits in 1882.—Mr. W. C. 
Barry’s, Secretary of the Native Fruit Committee, 
report to the Western New-York Horticultural 
Society : The year1882 has been full of interest to 
fruit-erowers and horticultural experimenters, 
in consequence of the large number of new fruits 
which have been on trial. All the novelties 
brought before the public during the year are 
here carefully and impartially reviewed, and al- 
though another or several years’ experience will 
be necessary to determine the definite value of 
many of them, this report serves as a most re- 
liable guide to all who desire to make a selection 
of the most promising or most valuable new 
fruits. 


How to Feed the Baby, to make it healthy 
and happy. With Health Hints. By C. E. Page, 
M.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 160 
pages. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 75 cents. 
New-York: Fowler & Wells, publishers, 753 Broad- 
way. The author, who has made the study of 
infant dietetics a specialty for many years, gives 
here the results of his ownand others’ experience 
as to the most rational and healthful mode of 
nursing, feeding, and bringing up children. The 
leading positions are sound and based upon 
the unbending laws of life and death. Although, 
of course, modifications will be required in in- 
dividual cases, no intelligent mother can read 
the pages of this work without benefit to her child 
and to her own comfort and happiness. It is safe 
to say that, in proportion as the book is circu- 
lated and its teachings are followed, will the rate 
of infant mortality decrease. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 


J. H. Walker, Worcester, Mass.— Cataiogue of 
Jersey Cattle, comprising the Crystal Spring 
Herd. 

Jesse Battey, Manchester, N. J.— Descriptive 
Circular of the Manchester Strawberry, originated 
by Mr. Battey. 


Jdenkins’s Nurseries, Winona, Ohio.— Spring 
Price-list of general Nursery Stock. Evergreen 


| Plants. This is a most interesting pamphlet to 


| 
Seedlings and young transplanted Evergreens | 
are the leading specialty, in addition to several | 
novelties and superior sorts of small fruits. | 


Woods, Beach & Co., New Brighton, Pa.— 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of Roses, 
with valuable directions for their culture. Also 
a general assortment of florists’ and bedding 
plants. 


E. D. Sturtevant, Bordentown, N. J.—Catalogue 
of rare Water-Lilies and other choice Aquatic 


any one contemplating the cultivation of these 
interesting plants, giving, in addition to careful 
descriptions of the best kinds, valuable hints about 
their culture. 


F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N. Y.—Catalogue of | 
Plants and Garden Supplies.. A large collection of 
greenhouse, bedding, and small fruit plants, The 
new Coleus Golden Bedder is a specialty of this 
establishment, as well as the “ Bermuda Easter 
Lily,” in the introduction of which Mr. Pierson 
has taken much interest. 


P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.—Descriptive 
Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy Flowering Plants, ete., 
ete. This catalogue contains, in addition to the 
completest list of varieties suitable for the South 
found anywhere, valuable directions for planting | 
and cultivation, which, coming from one of the 
most experienced horticulturists in our land, may 
be folowed with confidence. | 


number of THE AMERICAN GARDEN has an ex- 
haustive article on this subject. 

Libonia floribunda. — Mrs. P., London, Ont.— 
This interesting winter-flowering plant requires 
treatment similar to the Calla. It should be 
planted in rich loam, and when growing, exposed. 
to full light. It requires plenty of water, with 
an occasional application of liquid manure. If 
allowed to suffer for water, it drops its leaves and 
refuses to bloom. After its season of growth, 
water should not be given so freely for three to 
four weeks. 

Grafting Cactus.—JL. P., For Lake, Wis.—Most, 
and perhaps all, species of Cactus can be grafted 
upon each other. The process is very simple, 
and consists simply in inserting and fastening 
asmall branch cf the kind to be grafted into a 
split made into the stock, as in wedge-grafting 
of trees. Weak and low-growing species are 
generally grafted upon more vigorous ones, yet 
large, round Echinocactus may be grafted upon 
slender Cereus, if supported by a frame. 


Diseased Ivy.—L. k. D., Great Bend, Pa.— 
Your plant is affected with Scale, the most insidi- 
ous enemy of Ivy grown in the house. There is 
no better remedy than frequent washing with 
soap-water. All the leaves should be well rub- 
bed or brushed with the suds, and afterward 
washed off again with clean water. These wash- 
ings must be repeated every few days until every 
one of the small, brownish, blister-like excres- 
cences—the houses of the parasites—are re- 


| moved, As long as a single one is left the plants. 


Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J.—Catalogue of | 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Bulbs, Ferns and Climb- 
ers. This establishment makes a specialty of | 
hardy plants, correctly named, and cultivates a | 
larger and better collection than is to be found 
anywhere else in America. The silver medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticulture Society has just 
been awarded to the firm for their magnificent 
exhibit of new Hybrid Narcissus. 


Sedgwick Bros., Richmond, Indiana.—Descrip- 
tive Illustrated Catalogue of their celebrated 
Wire Fences, Gates, &c. These fences and wire 
net-works, which combine neatness of appear. 
ance with great strength and durability, are now, 
by the use of special machinery, produced so | 
cheaply as to offer great advantages, not only as 
farm and garden fences, but also for arbors, | 
trellises, flower beds, and various ornamental 
purposes 


V. H. Hallock, Son, & Thorpe, Queens, N. Y. 
—Tllustrated Catalogue of Plants, Bulbs, Small 
Fruits, ete. Lilies and Gladiolus have long been 
made specialties of this firm, and the completeness 
and variety of their collections are not excelled by 
any other establishment in this country. Carna- 
tions, Geraniums, and other flowers and plants 
are also among the specialties, and, with the addi- 
tion of small fruits, made lately, their assortment 
is one of the completest found anywhere. 


E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.— 
Catalogue of Small Fruits and Grape-Vines. One | 
of the choicest collections of small fruits in the 
country. Mr, Roe takes special care to keep up 
the purity of his stock, and his sample beds have 
a world-wide reputation. The pamphlet contains 
in addition to descriptions and illustrations of 
the leading varieties, valuable directions for 
their culture. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Removing Old Paint.—A. P.—To the inquiry 
of “How to remove old paint from stone,” Mr. | 
B. Hammond, of the Mount Kisco, N. Y., Paint 
Works, replies. ‘Old paint can be removed from 
stones, but the expense and labor would probably 
be so great as to preclude the attempt. It would 
have to be burned off, as old paint is taken off 
railroad coaches and carriages, then rubbed and 
cleaned with spirits or hot lye, to thoroughly 
cleanse the stone.” 

White Grubs.— W. D., Norristown, Pa.—There is 
no prevention against this pest, except to kill all 
the May beetles, which is easier said than done. 
Ground that has been in grass, or any perma- 
nent crop, as Strawberries, for several ears, is 
always more infested with grubs than cultivated 
land. After plowing and tilling for two or three 
years, few grubs will be found. The January 


will soon become overrun again. 

About Yuceas.— J. C., Brooklyn, N. Y.—The 
following letter is so instructive, and illustrates 
80 well the cause of innumerable failures in the 
propagation of plants, that we print it in full: 

“Last January, on coming back from Florida, 


| I brought with me a cutting of a species of 


Yucca, known in the South as ‘Spanish bayonet.’ 
The plant, I was told, is a very robust one; and 
so it proved, for it was thrown in a corner of 
the yard for three weeks in Jacksonville, simply 
covered with the indigenous white sand, then 
rather carelessly packed in a box, with a little 
damp moss. It remained all the time quite green 
and healthy. On reaching Brooklyn I placed the 
cutting in a box, with rather rich soil from the 
garden, and kept itin the window; but now my 
trouble began. The leaves shortly turned yellow,. 
and my Yucca looked very sick. Then I happened 
to look over the January number of THE AMERI-- 
CAN GARDEN, and noticed, on page 7, an article 
onthe Yuceas and their cultivation. This was a 
ray of light I immediately unpotted my plant,. 
and found the lower end decaying. I at once cut 
off everything unsound, sent to the nearest 
grocer for white sand, which, after washing, I 
mixed with about one-sixth of garden soil, and 
in this replanted my Yucca. This was six weeks 
ago, Since then my plant has been thriving and 
growing beautifully. Can you tell me in your 
next number what care it should have next 
spring?” 

All plants are best propagated in sand; rich 
soil can only injure slips and cuttings, as they 
cannot absorb the nourishment; 1t is like giving 
rich food to a dyspeptic. After roots have been 
formed and growth begins, richer soil and more. 
water may be given in proportion to the activity 
of the plant,— just as we vary the rations of 
working animals according to the amount of 
work they are required to do. 

The plant, which is probably Yucca gloriosa, 
should be placed outdoors in summer, with the 
pot, and should not be transplanted until the 
pot becomes entirely filled with roots. As long 
as it grows vigorously it should be watered freely. 
In winter it maybe kept in the cellar or a 
cool room, free from frost, withholding water 
altogether, or at least giving not more than to 
keep it from shriveling. Under no consideration 
should it be kept continually growing. Plants. 
need rest a8 much as we do. 


The United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion is now occupying its new quarters at 320 and 
322 Broadway, New-York. The growth and in- 
crease of business of this well-known and reliable 
institution made the removal a necessity. The 
new offices are among the largest and handsomest 


on Broadway, and are well worth a visit. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A GARDENER'S ASSISTANT, 


Winter lingers in the lap of Spring so long 
that it must find it a comfortable resting 
place. Nevertheless, it gives every one 
plenty of time to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the garden, so that when spring is 
finally released no time need be lost in 
making plans. What better assistant can 
you have than THE AMERICAN GARDEN? If 
you are not a subscriber, why not send in 
your subscription now? If you are a mem- 
ber of the happy ‘‘ Garden family,” kindly tell 
your neighbor what a feast of horticultural 
delicacies there is in store for him if he sub- 
seribes for THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


CAMELLIAS IN ALABAMA. 


Alabama seems to top the climax in Ca- 
mellias. A. S. Strout writes from Butler 
county: ‘If the Camellia, six feet high and 
about the same breadth, growing in Santa 
Barbara, California, and described in the 
last AMERICAN GARDEN, is considered a mag- 


nificent specimen, I think we ean earry off 


the prize. I measured a Camellia to-day, 
growing in the garden of Dr. Steiner, which 
is thirteen feet high and ten feet in breadth, 
and as for buds, they could be measured by 
the bushel easier than by count. I am satis- 
fied, however, that there were more than ten 
thousand buds on it this winter. We have 
other fine shrubs growing here, but none 
quite equal to this Camellia.” 


LIVE ISSUES, NOT DEAD ONES! 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN endeavors to keep 
its readers posted on all che novelties of the 
day, and does not trouble its readers with 
the ‘‘ novelties” of the past generation, ex- 
cept in cases where the old are better than 
the new. 


DON’T BE AFRAID, 


If you are afraid that THe AMERICAN 
GARDEN will disappoint you, send twenty- 
five cents and we will send it to you for 
three months. This will introduce the paper 
to you. If you like it, you can remit seventy- 
five cents to complete the year, and then re- 
ceive the premium to which you are entitled 
as a yearly subscriber. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 15, 1883. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, ESQ., Secretary United States 
Mutual Accident Association, 409 Broadway, 
New-York: 

DEAR Str: Permit me to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of draft for Five Thousand Dollars in pay- 
ment of my husband’s policy. 

Please accept my earnest thanks for your 
prompt payment of the same. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. R. 8. LEE. 


MAROA, ILL., February 20, 1883. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, EsqQ., Secretary United States 

Mutual Accident Association, New-York : 

DEAR Sir: Iam this day in receipt of draft of 
Five Thousand Dollars from you, in full payment 
of claim that I, as beneficiary of Judson J. Hough, 
held against the United States Mutual Accident 
Association, of New-York. 

Please accept my thanks for the very prompt 
and satisfactory manner in which you have paid 
this claim. 

Ishall always be glad to hear of the success of 
the ‘‘ United States Mutual,” and hope that others 
may be led to protect their dear ones while it is 
not too late. Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Hatrmm E. Hoven. 


PREMIUM 


eS i. 


Encouraged by the great success of our premiums sent out in previous years, and desirous 
to introduce THE AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special and most liberal induce- 


ments for the coming year. 


All articles offered are of actual merit, and first class in every respect. 
Application for premiums should be made at the time of sending 


now introduced for the first time. 
the subscriptions. 


All premiums offered by mail will be sent post-paid. 


Several of them are 


Those not offered by mail will be sent 


by express or freight, the receiver in all cases to pay transportation charges. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER for 1883, old or new, is entitled to ONE PREMIUM, members of clubs 
receiving clubbing Premiums excepted, and may take his or her choice of either of the following 


articles : 
~ 
SEEDS. 
ONE PACKAGE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING VARIETIES: 


American Triumpi Oats. ) With the privilege of 

Adamant Wheat. competing for the $210 

Green Mountain Wheat. § offered as premiums 
Sor the largest yiclds. (See advertisement.) 


$1,000 CORNS. 
Rural Dent.—Produced at the rate of one hundred 
and titty bushels per acre in 1882. 
Rural Thoroughbred Flint.—Ears measuring eigh- 
teen inches produced in 1882. (See advertisement.) 


Bliss’s American Wonder Peas, the best and 
earliest Pea grown. 

American Racer Pea.—Very productive. Bestround 
Pea grown. 


Mayflower Tomato.—Very early ; fine. 


Wild Garden Seeds.—A mixture of about one hun- 
dred varieties of Flower Seeds, enough to sowa square 
rod of ground. 


Subscribers who prefer making their own selection 
of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hand- 
Book tor the Farm and Garden (34 Barclay street, 
New-York. Mailed for six cents). 

Seeds to the amount of 25 cents for each subscrip- 


tion. 
PLANTS. 


ONE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Clematis Coccinea.— Scarlet Clematis. 
this magnificent new climber, a beautiful colored 
plate and a description of which appears in our Sep- 
tember number. 


One Bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare; the best 
white variety. 

One Bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan; the best 
yellow variety. 

Three Bulbs of selected American Seedling Gladi- 
olus; all different c»lors, 


One Bulb of either Lilium speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseum, L. tenuifolium, or L. atrosanguineum gran- 
diflorum. 


One Bulb of Hyacinthus candicans. 
FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Bulb of Lilium Harrisii—the Lily—the most 
exquisite novelty in this class. 


BOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for THE AMERICAN GARDEN, and 
soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library 
Sree, under the following conditions: 

For each subscriber, he may select, from the special 
list contained in B, K. Bliss & Sons’ Catalogue, books 
to the amount of 20 cents. Special list of books 
mailed free on application. 


The New American Dictionary.—(See Advt.) One 
thousand illustrations. A valuable Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia combined. Price, $1.00. Sent free as 
apremium for four subscriptions at $1.00 each: or 
mailed post-paid, on receipt of price. 


PREMIUMS FOR LADIES. 


The Housekeeper’s Set.—Twenty Good Kitchen 
Utensils. Price, $1.00. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
three subscribers at $1.00 each; or will be mailed 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Ladies and Children’s Floral Sets of four pieces ; 
small size, just the thing to work with among your 
plants. Price, $1.50. 
three subscribers at $1.00 each; or mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 

Excelsior Hand=-Weeder.—Price, 30 cents. Closely 
resembling the human hand (which is the best 
weeder made). Sent, post-paid, for two subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Elastic Plant Sprinkler, for watering house-plants. 
Price, $1.25. Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or on receipt of price. 

Ever-Ready Fountains Pen.—A gold pen with hard 
rubber handle containing the ink. Writes twenty- 
four hours with one filling. Always ready for imme- 
diate use. The best fountain-pen we have ever seen. 
Price, $4.00. Mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 
stwelve subscribers at $1.00 each; or on receipt 
of price. 

Gem Soldering-Casket.—Always handy to have 
about the house to mend leaks, ete. Price, $1.16. 
Mailed, post-paid, for four subscribers at $1.00 each ; 
or on receipt of $1.16. 


Wilcox & Gibbs’ Sewing Machine.—Too well 
known to require any description. Price, $60 for 
No. 2 Machine. Sent asa premium for a club of one 
hundred subscribers at $1.CO cach. 


A root of | 


Sent by mail, post-paid, for | 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE 
GARDEN AND FARM. 


N. B. Descriptive circulars of any of these mailed 
free on application, 


Randolph’s Hand Seed Sower, for sowing all kinds 
of small garden seeds with accuracy and dispatch. 
Easily operated by a lady or child, Price, $1.50. It 
will be mailed, post-paid, as a premium for 3 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or will be mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Comstock’s Seed Sower and Cultivator Com- 

bined, tor general garden purposes. (See advt.) 

Can be used either as a Sower or Cultivator. Price, 

$12.00. It will be sent as a premium fora club of 

24 subscribers at 41.00 each; or sent on receipt of 

price, receiver to pay transportation charges. 


New York Seed Drill. (See Advt.) 
compact, and easy to handle. Pric 12.00. Sent as 
a premium for 28 subscribers at $1.00 each; or on 
receipt of price, receiver to pay transportation ex- 
penses in either case. 


Very simple, 


Combined machine, 
$14.00. Sent as a premium for 36 subscribers at 
$1.00 each; or on receipt of price. Receiver pays 
transportation Charges in either case. 


Philadelphia Broad-Cast Seed Sower. I 
machine, price $6.00. Power machine 00, for 
sowing evenly Grass, Grain, Fertilizers, ete. We will 
send the Hand machine for a clib of 12 subscribers 
at $1.00 each, or the power machine for 50 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or we will send on receipt of 
price. Receiver to pay transportation charges. 


Hand 


What will the weather be to-morrow? Pool’s 
Signal Service Barometer will tell you. Price, 
$1.00. Mailed, post-paid, for 3 subscribers at $1.00 
each; or mailed on receipt of price. 


Isbell Mole Trap will exterminate your moles. 
Price, by mail, $2.50. Mailed, post-paid, for 8 sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each ; or on receipt of price. 


Perfection Lawn Sprinkler, for watering lawns. 
Price, $1.40; mailed, post-paid, for 5 subscribers at 
$1.00 each; or on receipt of price, 


Lawn Mowers. Excelsior, roller or side-wheel, 14. 
inch cut, the most useful size; an excellent machine. 
Price, $17.00, offered as a premium for a club of 36 
subscribers at $1.00 each; or sent on receipt of price. 
In either case receiver pays transportation charges. 


Lawn Mowers. The Daisy. 12-inch cut; the best 
size tor ladies’ and children’suse. Price, $11.00. Sent 
as a premium for aclub of 30 subscribers at $1.00 
each, or on receipt ot price. In either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow.—Very light draft, durable, 
not easily bent nor broken, adjustable handles, ete. 
Prices f 8.00, according to pattern. 
Sent as prem s ‘lubs of fitteen to forty sub- 
seribers at $1.00 each, as follows: You can select 
such as you wish from their circular, multiply the 
price by two, and it will give you the number of sub- 
scribers ; thus a $10 plow would require a club of 
twenty subscribers, ete. 


Adamant Plow.—Hard metal, adjustable beams, light 
draft, slip shares. Priées from $5 to $15, according 
to size and extras required. To ascertain the num- 
ber of subscribers necessary to secure any pattern, 
multiply the price by two; thus a $10 plow sent as 
premium requires a club of twenty subscribers at 
$1.00 each, etc. 


Sackett Pulverizing Plow.—Cuts and thoroughly 
pulverizes, 104s to 14 inches wide. Price, two-horse 
size, $80 ; three-horse, $85. Sent as a premium for 
one hundred and sixty subscribers at $1.00 each, or 
on receipt of price. 


Acme aera Harrow, Clodecrusher and 
Leveler. (See advertisement.) No Price, $25. 
Sent as a premium for a club of sixty subscribers 
$1.00 each. 


at 


Cycle Ensilage Cutter. (See advertisement.) Price, 
$50. Sent as a premium fora club of one hundred 
subscribers at $1.00 each, or on receipt of price. 


Randolph’s Fertilizer Distributer, for depositing 
all kind of fertilizers used in hill crops, without its 
coming in contact with the hands. Price, $5.00. 
Sentas a premium for twelve subscribers at $1.00 
each, or sent on receipt of price; in either case the 
receiver pays transportation charges. 


Kemp’s Manure Spreader, Pulverizer, and Cart 
Combined. (See advertisement.) Spreads evenly 
all kinds of manure broadeast or in drill, in one-tenth 
the time required by hand. A most valuable labor- 
saving implement. Price, $110. Sentas a premiuin 
for a club of two hundred subscribers at $1.00 each, 
or on receipt of price. Receiver to pay transportation 
charges, 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Specimen Copies, free. 


(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents, ) 


In chibs of six for one year... ---$5.00 
“ te iene “ 7.50 
Additional subscribers in clubs over ten, 75 cts. each. 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 
Kdited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume IV. commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 
date of entry. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Volumes I. II. and III. (present series) of THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN have been carefully indexed, con- 
venient for ready reference, and bound together ina 
handsome heavy paper cover, The amount of useful, 
practical horticultural information contained in this 
combined volume cannot be obtained in any other 
single book, making it a most valuable addition to 
any library. Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid, or 


Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same as 
Address all orders to 


those subscribing singly. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


| $1.25, by mail. 


This superb variety, raised by Mr. F. H. Horstord, 
of Northern Vermont, in 1881, and introduced by us 
in the spring of 1882, has given universal satisfaction. 
Itis the earliest large Tomato we know of; of splendid 
shape, perfectly smooth, of a bright ved color, and 
ripens uniformly up to the stem. The flesh is solid, 
free from seeds, and ofa pure, rich flavor ; in product- 
iveness it is unexcelled. 


It has been awarded a premium for two successive | 


years by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Boston, as the best new variety, a sufficient evidence 
of its superiority. 15c. per packet; 4 packets, 50c. 


A New Early Sweet Potato. 


EARLY GOLDEN. 


This variety originated in Virginia a few years since, 
with an old cultivator of the Sweet Potato. It is a 
sport of the old EARLY RED, but said to be far superior 
to that varietyin earliness, productiveness, color, and 
quality. Slips planted May 10th produced tubers large 
enough for the market July 25th. 
early maturity, itis better adapted for cultivation in 
the Northern States than any other variety. In shape 
they are somewhat shorter than the ordinary varie- 
ties, of a golden yellow color, cook very dry, and are 
of superior flavor. Another valuable consideration in 


favor of this variety is that they will grow on quite 


ordinary soil, with but a slight coat of manure, and 
yielded a large crop the past season upon land that 
would not grow above fifteen bushels of corn to the 
acre. Itis also an excellent keeper. From what we 


can learn from those who have tested this variety, we | 


think it will prove the most valuable in cultivation. 

We first offered this variety in the spring of 1880, and 
have received many favorable notices from those who 
have tested it. It matured its crop as far north as 
Canada. Specimens have been exhibited weighing 
six pounds. Slipsready about May 15th; tubers, now. 

Price of slips, with directions for planting, by mail, 
post-paid, 50 cents per dozen; $1.00 for fifty ; $1.75 
per hundred. By express, at purchaser’s expense, 
$1.00 per hundred; $7.50 per thousand. 

Price of tubers, 60 cents per pound; three pounds, 
By express, at purchaser’s expense, 
one pound, 50 cents; five pounds, $1.00; twenty 
pounds, $2.50; fifty pounds, $5.00. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


RAISING PLANTS WITHOUT EARTH!! 


The difficulty so many people have in procuring proper soil for their Pot Plants 
IS ENTIRELY OBVIATED BY USING 


Europe. 


32 
PALMA QuIMERUIT FERAT: 
+r TRADE MARK -h 


cents per 1b. 


DUMESNIL FERTILIZING MOSS. 


Awarded a Bronze Medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and two Bronze Medals at the American 


Institute Fair. 


This article has met with an instant and brilliant success in 
We have witnessed the results of experiments made by 
prominent American florists, and believe we are warranted in calling 
the attention of our customers to it. 
few indoor plants cause some mess and dirt, and where many are 
grown, the accompanying inconveniences are just so much greater. 
This moss will overcome all that and many other obstacles, beside 
the certainty that plants grown in it, either entirely without earth 
» or in combination with it, will be healthier in every way, and pro- 
duce larger and better-colored flowers. 
and the limited quantity required for each plant, make its use in 
practice quite inexpensive. 


Every one knows that even a 


The lightness of the moss 


Price, 30 cents per lb. If by mail, 50 


Pamphlet, giving full particulars mailed free on application, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


No house should be with- 
out one; alsoindispensable 
to travelers. Itisa genu- 


} ine FILTER, AND WILL LAST 


W] FOR MANY YEARS. 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF FILTER. 


H Price 50 cts. each, Mailed free. 


STODDARD LOCK CO, 


104 Reade St. N.Y. 


On accountof its | 


Choice Named Gladioluses. 


The following new varieties, which we now offer at 
greatly reduced prices, are considered the most beau- 
tiful and gorgeous Gladioluses ever introduced. By 
combining them in the following collections, we are 
able to furnish them at extremely low rates. No 
change or substitution can be made at these prices, 
nor can collections be broken : 

Special collection not broken at price quoted. 


Collection A. Marie Lemoine, La Landeur, Baron 
ess Burdett-Coutts, Africaine. $2.00. 


—B. Shakespeare, Meyerbeer, Engesseri, Isaac 
Buchanan. $1.00. 
| 
—C. Eugene Seribe, Angele, Froebeli, Mad. Mon- 
neret, Ceres, Sylphide. $1.00. 
—D. Ten good named sorts. $1.00. 
| —E. Marie Lemoine, Lemoinei, Engesseri, Froe- 


beli, Byzantinus, The Bride, Purpureo-auratus. $2.00. 


Collections of Unnamed Gladioluses. 


The following collections are made up from many 
of the named varieties whose names have been lost or 
| mnislaid, and from French and American hybridized 
| seedlings: 

Collection I. 12 fine varieties, white ground. $1. 
| —J. 12 fine varieties, rosy and red ground. 75c. 
| —K., 12 fine varieties, yellow and light ground. $1. 
| —L. 12 fine varieties, fine mixed hybrids. 75c. 
| Fine mixed varieties for bedding purposes, 75 cents 
| per dozen ; $2.50 for fitty ; $4.00 per hundred ; $30.00 
| per thousand. 
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Potatoes. 


New Varieties 


Rosy Morn, 


Rubicund, 
Tyrian Purple. 


' Choice Varieties of 1882, etc. 


White Star, 
Vermont Champion, 
American Giant, 


Queen of the Valley, 
Matchless, 
Adirondack, etc. 


For description and price of the above, send for our 
Illustrated Potato Catalogue, 48 pages, which contains 
an illustrated list of the leading varieties in cultiva 
tion, with much useful information upon their culture. 
Mailed to all applicants inclosing 10 cents. Regular 
customers free. 


NEW EARLY TOBACCO. 
GENERAL GRANT. 


The earliest Tobacco in cultivation, particularly 
adapted for growing in the Northern States. Last 
summer it produced Teaves 44 inches in length, of pro- 
portionate breadth, and matured its crop perfectly, 
as far north as Duluth, Minnesota. The leaf has 
extremely small veins, is of the finest possible texture, 
and very elastic. One of the best judges of Tobacco 
in New-York City pronounces it an exceedingly prom- 
ising variety, and an old Connecticut Valley grower 
says itis the choicest as well as the earhest sort he has 
| seen. Directions for cultivation and curing sent with 
| each packet. Price, 25 cents per packet; 75c. per oz. 


Randolph’s Hand Seed-Sower. 


For sowing all kinds of small Gar- 
den Seeds with accuracy and dis- 
patch. It is easily operated by a 
Jady or a child of ordinary intel- 
ligence, with a little practice. _ 

Its costis trifling compared with 
the advantages resulting from its 
use. The saving in time and seeds 
will undoubtedly repay the outlay 
in the planting of asingle week. Its 

construction 
Fig is so simple, 
that itis not 
liable to get 
out of order. 
Descriptive 
Circulars 
mailed to all 
applicants. 
Price, $1.25 
each, Sent 
by mail, post 
paid, to any 
address, for 
$1.50. Alib- 
= eraldiscount 
i SS to agents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. 
Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved 
varieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Cult- 
ure, consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wurzel, and 
Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass 
Seeds, etc. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other 
Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be foun ~ in 


Segaroen FIELG AND 
HANDBOOK” FLoWeRSeto Puan 
FA “forthe 

ARM & GARD 


 GARDENIREOUUSITES 


: a duss 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


150 Pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Carnations. Mailed 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 

BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE, 40 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato, 
and descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Rc 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Mavor. 


The best variety for forcing, and the best for early 
sowing in the garden. ae 

Circular giving full description mailed to applicants. 

CAUTION.—As there is an _ inferior Pea in the 
market called the “American Wonder,’ be sure and 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


get the genuine ** Bliss’s American Wonder.” ~ 


One-half pint package, 25 cts.; Pint, 45 cts.; 
Quart, 80 cts. ; by mail, post-paid, 

By express, at purchasers’ expense: Pint, 35 cts. 
Quart, 60 cts.; Half Peck, $2.25; Peck, $4.00. Price 
for larger quantity on application. 


A NEW EARLY PEA. 
BLISS’S AMERICAN RACER. 


(ire M aoe 


THE AMERICAN RACER PEA. 


This favorite variety has been tested by us for seve- 
ral years, and has given excellent satisfaction. Itis not 
only one of the earliest varieties, but continues in 
bearing for several weeks, which makes it particu- 
larly desirable for small gardens. 

PrIcEs.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cents; pint, 
65 cents; quart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. When 
delivered at our store or sent by express, at the ex- 
pense of the purchaser: One pint, 55 cents; one quart, 


$1.00. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


75 


$1.25 worth of the choicest Seeds for only 50 cents !! 


BLISS’ POPULAR COLLECTIONS, ov: Seca: renown 


the world over as the 
best in the market. In order to introduce them into every garden, we 
now offer our Popular Collections. (77-12 Packets of the 
choicest vegetables grown, amounting at Catalogue 
prices to 41.25, for only Fifty Cents, a5 follows: Bliss’ 
American Wonder Peas, the best, earliest, dwarfest Pea grown3 
requires no bushing. Mayflower Temaze, very early, fine 
quality. Genuine Bermuda Onion, truc seed of this celebrated 
variety. Salamander Lettuce, fine heads, stands drought and 
heat better than any other sort. California Mammoth Radish, 
very large, excellent flavor, good for winter or spring. Arlingtom 
Cucumber, brings the highest price of any varicty in the New 
York Market. Cuban Queen Watermelon, has been grown 
weighing 75 lbs. Bliss’ Improved Long Orange Carrot, 
selected by us for 15 years, and now the best Carrot grown. 
Bliss’ Improved Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, best late 
cor. Egyptian Beet, none better. Extra early Munich 
Turnip, 3 weeks earlier than any other variety. Jumbo Pump- 
kin, specimens have beengrown weighing over 200 Ibs. 

N. B.—Most of the above sorts were first introduced by us, 
to us to get the genuine. 

0715 Packets of choice Flower Seeds, amounting at 
Catalogue peace to $1.25 for 50 cents, as follows: Asters, 
Japan Pinks, Everlastings, Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., &c. 

BOTH the Flower and Vegetable Seed Collections mailed for 90 
cents. For $1.00 we will add a package of our Wild Garden 
Seeda, containing 100 different varieties of flower seeds mixed, 
sufficient to sow half a square rod of ground. - 

No Substitution, Owing to the very liberal discount already 
made on these collections, no other varieties will be substituted for 
Phere named, nor can any change whatever be made in the col- 
lections. 

Order at once and have them on hand when you want to plant. 
Bliss’ INustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and Garden, 
(300 illustrations and colored plate of beautiful flowers), price, 6 cents, 
telling you how to grow all the above, sent free to every one 
purchasing one or more collections, who asks for it at the time of 
ordering. Remit by Money Order, Draft, Express Order, or Registered 
Letter; small amounts may be sent in postage stamps. Address, 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Seed & Horticultural Warehouse, 
84 Barclay Street, New York. 


$210.00 IN PREMIUMS. 


Offered for the Largest Yields and Heads of 


PRINCLE’S NEW CEREALS. 
PRINGLE’S AMERICAN TRIUMPH OATS. 


The average height, as the grain stands in the jield,is six feet, yet 
the straw is so strong and firm that it holds up well, without lodging, 
the tall, luxuriant heads filled with plump, heavy grains. The quality 
and productiveness of the grain are unexcelled, yielding from 50 to 100 
puenels per acre, according to the condition and state of fertility of the 

and. 

The crop from which our seed was obtained has, while standing on 
the field, been examined by many experienced Oat-growers, all of 
whom declared that they never saw anything to equal the ‘“ American 
Triumph Oats” in health and vigor of straw, or in yield and weight 
ot grain. Owing to the small stock, we can offer the oats only in 25e. 
packets of 1 ounce ; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S ADAMANT WHEAT. 


In this beardless variety we have one of the hardiest and most flinty 
varieties in cultivation, very productive, hardy, and vigorous. For 
cultivation in the North-west, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast, where 
hard wheatis the favorite sort, we are confident that this will be partic- 
ularly desirable. Price, 25 cents per packet of 1 ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN WHEAT. 


This is another beardless variety of great promise. It has been grown 
for the past two years by one of the most experienced wheat cultivators 
in Northern Vermont, in close proximity to the Green Mountains, who 
pronounces it the best he has ever grown. Price, 25 cents per packet 
of 1 ounce; 5 packets $1.00. 


BOTH VARIETIES ARE SPRING WHEATS.—In order to 
give these varieties a thorough trial, we offer $210 in premiums to 
those who produce the largest quantity of seed from one packet of the 
seed, and for the twenty best and heaviest heads of both the varieties of 
Wheat and Oats, Circulars, with full particulars, mailed free on appli- 
cation. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


DEG 


Send 


STERLING NOVELTIES OF RARE MBERIT. 


New Flower Seeds, New Vegetable Seeds, New Cereals, New Potatoes, New Seeds for the 
Farm, New Strawberries, New Raspberries, New Currants, New Blackberries, New Grapes, 
New and Rare Plants for the Gardeu and Conservatory, &c., &c. 

Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES, containing a descriptive list of every- 
thing that has proved really desirable, introduced within the past two years, is now ready, and will be 
mailed free to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


$1,000 IN PREMIUMS 


Were awarded last year. by THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, for the largest yield of corn of these two varieties, and 
itis with pleasure we announce that we have been fortunate enough to secure the entire original stock, which 
we now Offer first for sale. 

RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT CORN. 


A remarkably distinct and wonderful variety, producing the longest ears of any known kind. Ears of 
fifteen inches in length are not uncommon, and some have even reached the enormous length of seventeen 
inches, specimens of which may be shown. It is eight-rowed, of a peculiar butf color, cob very small, and 
kernels large and very broad. The stalks are slender, eight to nine feet in height, and closely set with large, 
remarkably broad leaves. Each seed produces upward of twelve strone suckers.—many of which mature 
perfect ears,—forming a regular bush. Its large yield, length of ear, and excellent quality make it a most 
desirable field variety throughout the Northern and Middle States, while its great suckering habit, breadth of 
blade, and smalness of stalk will render it, as a fodder plant or for ensilage purposes, the most valuable eae, 
of Indian Corn at present known. Price, 25 cts, per packet; 60 cts. per pint; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 


THE RURAL HEAVY DENT CORN. 


All those who grew it last year are unanimous in their praises, and declare it ‘‘ The best Dent Corn grown.” 
The kernels are white, large, broad, and heavy, and inclined to shrink less than those of other kinds of Dent 
Corn. The yield is enormous, one hundred bushels of shelled Corn being an average yield under good cultiva- 
tion, While one hundred and fifty bushels per acre, and over, have been produced in favorable seasons. We 
are confident that no variety more desirable for the Southern and South-western States has ever been intro- 
duced. Price, 25 cents per packet; 60 cents per pint; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


FROM FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
March 31, 1883. 


We are gratified to be able to announce for early 
publication in FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED EWS- 
PAPER a series of papers upon ‘The Problems of 
To-day.” Some of the strongest thinkers and best 
writers of the time wilkbe represented in this series 
of articles, which can scarcely tail to attract wide 
reading and general attention. Among the subjects 
which will be discussed will be the latest and more 
suggestive aspects of the capital and labor, the free 
trade and protection questions, the people against 
monopely, the rights and the restrictions of corporate 
power, the future of the merchant marine, the sphere 


ANNUAL 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $4. 
COST ABOUT $10, which is about one-third the rate charged by stock companies. 


$5,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. $25 WEEKLY INDEMNITY. 


European Permits. 


Write for Circular and Application Blanks. 
J. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


Cc. B. PEET (of Rogers, Pect & Co.), President. 


RUHLMANN’S WHEEL HOE 


/s the Best, Simplest, and Most Perfect Weeder in use. 


SN It will do the work of 8 men with the common hoe. 


and influence of the daily press, and other kindred 
topics ot national interest and practical importance. 
Among the contributors to the ‘* Problems of To-day” 
will be Mr. Henry George, Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
Hou. Geo, F. Hoar, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Pres’t 
Julius H. Seelye, Mr. Horace Seudder, David A, 
Wells, Simon Sterne, Van Buren Denslow, Wm. 
Henry Smith, E. V. Smalley, Henry Hall, ‘‘The Man 
from Wall Street,” and others whose opinions will 
command respect and attention. 

MR. HENRY 


GEORGE’S series 


of articles the 


“ Problems of the Time,” will appear in thirteen con- 


on 


secutive numbers of the Illustrated Newspaper, which 
will be mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt 
of $1.00. WoWF. Sus/ivan Eng, NY 


“FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER shows | Price, boxed, $5.50. 


a marked advance in the character of its Wood En- 


Embraces all points requisite to make a capital tool. 
The Handles can be raised to suit. Knife-blades set to 
any pitch, and from 7 to 16inchesin width, and when 
in working order is firm and strong, with nothing to 
become loose or shaky. This impiement has not only 
given entire satisfaction, but is pronounced unequaled 
by all who have givenit a fair trial. For the interest 
ot all we can safely say that no one will ever regret 
having given ita thorough trial. For Onions, Carrots, 
Beets, and all Garden Crops, it has no equal. It hasin 
a short time become the leading Tool in this and other 
countries. To show our confidence in this excellent 
tool, we will refund price paid if satisfaction is not 
given with its work — purchaser paying freight to and 
from. Leading Gardeners and Seed Growers all use it, 
and would notde withoutit. Forsaleby the following: 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York City. 


Manufactured by E. RUHLMANN, Lockport, N. Y. 


graving, and its success proves the wisdom with 
which Mr. Leslie provided for its conduct and owner- 
ship.”—WNew- York Tribune. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 
Is Price 10 cents. 


$4.09 per year; $1.00 for three months, 
Specimen copies free, Address 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New-York. 


—=——S> 
— 
sold everywhere. = Ay 
ENTS. 

e We have never before offered 
them so perfect, or in such variety, nor published so clear and full a Descriptive Catalogue of them. We guarantee it to interest 
every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil. It is a beautiful descriptive work, of thirty-two pages, with over Thirty New 
Engravings, showing the tools at work among Onions, Beans, Celery, &c., and also contains a chapter on the proper Cultivation 


of Crops. Send your own address, and ten neighbors’ most interested in Farming and Gardening, and we will mail it free. 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the PLANET JR, GOODS, Nos. 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phila., Pa. 


Coustoet’s Trt Citter, Eiging Koife, and Souffle Hoe, all in one. 


By thrusting into the sod with short, quick, and strong strokes, it will 
cut ribbons of turf of uniform width and thickness, truer and faster 
than any implement ever invented. Itis used for cutting the edges of 
walks and borders, and for scraping and cleaning alleys in lawns and 
gardens—as a hand cultivator iu weeding, and will do the work of 


By mail, 
post-paid. 


EUROP EXCURSIONS 


1883, Combining Unequalled Advantages 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


$5.00. 


WASH BUGGIES. \ HITMANS  gppiNKLING PIANTS&VINES aaa 
Gag Fountain Pump. ysep In OSITION. 

yj «Send for Varge Ti. 2 

ustrated Circu- 

lar-J. A, Whitman, .3 


Rectangular 

& Square Box 
Cheapest and Best. 

inside fixtures and always 


No 


fy PF PROVIDENCE, R. I. i L : y 
—oooooa—==> = reliable. Six sizes of each 
from all varieties of Poultry. Circulars kind made. Three sizes of 
EGGS free. Send 10c. for New Book on the Leyer Butter Worker 
try. Oak Lane, Dwight, Mass. made. Best material used, 


and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly 
as represented, One Churn 
at wholesale where we have 
no agent. Send Postal for 
circulars. 


MATTHEW 


The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seeds- = 
men and Market Gardeners ZS 
everywhere to be the most ~—-—== 
perfect and reliable Drill in = 
use. Send for circular, showing.improvements for 


old siting Cards, no 2 alike,for 
1883,name on,10c. Nassau Card Co. Nassau,N.Y, 


3 PATENT GOLD 


WATCHCASES — 


Economy! Strength! Dura: | 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS | | 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 


4 


J SEED 
DRILL 


to any farmer 
or dealer. 


A.B. Cohu & Co's 


New Catalogue 1,000 

Illustrations of Latest Improved Labor-saving Imple- 
ments and Machines for the Farm. By mail, 20 cents. 

1883. Manufactured only by 


Send forit. 197 WATER STREET, N. Y. 
SS EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Ma 


FIRST, CHEAPEST, BEST. ~ a 


PATENT 


MOLE TRAP 


For destroying ground moles in 
lawns, parks, gardens, and ceme- 


Milk Cans, Pans 
and Pails’ may 


DWIGHT’S {§§ 


6: 


COW BRAND Dement clean 
1 and sweet by 
OF SODA washing them 


Is the BEST for 
all Baking or 
Cooking purpo- 
ses. 


with DWIGH1’S 
Cow Brand of 
Soda. 


MIELE 


UNIFORMLY FULL STRENGTH teries. The only “perfect” mole 
. trap in existence. Thoroughly 
———S = = == tested for years. GUARANTEED 


to be superior to all others. Sold 
by all Seedsmen and Agricultural 
_ Implement Dealers. Illustrated 

Circulars sent free to any address. 


H. W. HALES, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


HAND BONE AND SHELL MILLS. 


Grinds raw bones, green or dry. 
A valuable machine for the gar- 
dener, poultryman, and farmer, ' 
Prices from $5 to $15. 
Illustrated circulars and testi- 
monials on application. 


BROS. 


WILSON 


Easton, Pa. 


half a dozen men. 
Made by 


CHURNS 


A good accompaniment to a lawn mower. Price, 


COMSTOCK BROTHERS, 
East Hartford, Conn. 


Sedgwick 


Steel 


oo 


Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. 
| sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
| withoutinjury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 

for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 

neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 

It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 

We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 

into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 

iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 
strength and durability. We also make the best an 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 

Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 

Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 


- @ BLADES 


WITH 


EACH PLOW. 


For {5 subscribers, at 50c. each, to ‘* HOME AND 
FARM ,’’ the best Agricultural paper in the country: 
Sen 


| we will send our Premium Garden Plow. 
| for samples and Premium List. Address 


é 
‘HOME AND FARN,”’ 
(Care B. F. Avery & Sons,) 


Name this paper. Louisville, Ky. 


1883.] 


$125 for $79 


27 STOPS 
10 
NETS GOLDEN 
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FIVE OCTAVES or MANUALS. This organ is 
a triumph of the organ-builders’ art, itis ver 

beautiful in appearance. Handsome solid blac 

walnut case, profusely orna- 
mented with neat hand carv- 
ings. Manufactured so as 
not to take the dirt or dust. 
Thoroughly seasoned and 
kiln dried, will stand the test 
of any climate, handsome 
rubbed Varnish finish and 
polish; carved and ornament- 
ed with arabesque designs 
in gold. If IS BUILT TO 
LAST NOT FOR SHOW. It 
is deserving of a place in 
the millionaire’s parlor and 


tone. 
tone. 


Stop Action. 


Fully Warranted for 


Music, Treble (3)Upright Bel- 


AMERICAN GARDEN. 


4 1t. tone, 


oo 


 BEATTY'S 27 STOP BEETHOVEN ORGANS FOR ONLY $79,7-7202907° 
Hibs Rett rings, Nickel 
AND SOUNDING BOARDS. 


27 Useful Stops. 
1 Cello, 8 ft. tone, 2 Melodia. 
3 Clarabella. 4 Manual Sub- 
Bass, 16 ft. tone. 5 Bourdon, 
16 ft. tone. 6 Saxaphone, 8 tt. 
7 Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. 
8 Diapason, 8 ft. tone. 
9 Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone. 10 
Grand Expressione, 8 ft.tone. 


lante, 8 and 4 ft, tone._20 Piccolo, 2 
ft. tone, 21 Coupler Harmonique 
(doubles the power). 22 Orchestral 
Forte. 23 Grand Organ Knee Stop. 
24 Right Knee Stop. 25 Automatic 
Va ve Stop. 26 Right Duplex Dam- 
per. 27 Left Dup.ex Damper. 


TEN SETS REEDS. 


(GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, Patented.) 


Ast, Set Charming SaraphoneRecds 
2d. Set Famous French Hora Recds 


lates, BEA -- 


11 French Horn 8 ft. tone, | 4th. 
122 Harp Aolian, 13 Vox Hu-| Sth. Set Powerful Sub-PBass Reeds, 
mana. 14 Echo, 8 ft. tone. . Set Sweet Ve Celeste Reeds. 


would ornament the boudoir | 15 Duleciana, 8 ft. tone. 16) @th. Set of the Soft Cello Reeds, 
of a princess. Contains | Clarionet, & ft. tone. 17 Voix | 8th. Set of Dulciana Reeds, 
Lamp Stands, Pocket for | Ceieste, 8 ft. tone. 18 Violina, | 9th. Set of Diapason Reeds. 


19 Vox Jubi. | 10th. Set Clarionet or Celeste Reed's 


the same as I sell for $125. 


years. 


April 


On receipt 


COUPO 


pac, or by Check on 


B shi 
wit 


FREIGHT PREPAI 


y 


HOW TO ORDER. 


SIX 


Order, Registered Letter, Expres ¢ 
desire this magnificent instrument intro: 


Address or call upon . 
the Manufacturer t DA 


Prepaid; or by 


ank Check. 
uced without delay, hence t 


—— 


price, 


NO MAN NEED LACK 


HOME. 


of any kind, first decide wat to build then 
HOw to build, by getting our book, which gives a 
wide range of approved and practical designs 
from dwellings costing $500 up to $20,000. 
200 illustrations. Price so cents by mail. The \ 
only low-priced architectural book, and the most | 
helpful building scheme, ever offered Address | 
Co-OprraTIvE BuitpiInG PLan Association. 
Box 2702, 24 Beekman St., New York. i 


YOU 


Will find it to your advantage to use AVERILL 
PAINT. 


produced. 


It is more extensively used than any Paint 

For Economy and Durability it is with- 
out an equal, and is guaranteed. Send for Sample 
Card and Testimonials to SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New-York, or AVERILL PAINT 


COMPANY, Boston. | 


" WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To the Consumptive.—Let those who languish 
under the fatal severity of ouv Climate through any 
pulmonary complaint, or even those who are in decided 
consumption, by no means despair, There is a safe 
and sure remedy at hand, and one easily tried. ‘ Wil- 
bor’s Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Lime,” without 
possessing the very nauseating flavor of the Oil as 
heretofore used, is endowed by the Phosphate of Lime 
with a healing property which renders the Oil doubly 
efficacious. Remarkable testimonials of its efticacy 
shown to those who desire to see them. Sold by A. B. 
WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and all dru sts. 


Commission Merchant in 


Fruit, Pork, Poultry, 
NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Etc. 
333 Washington St. near Harrison St. 
NEW-YORK. 

Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 


application. 


CUSTOM-MADE HARNESS. 


A full nickel or rubber trimmed BUGGY HARNESS, $16.00. 


A good FARM HARNESS, 822.50. 


OSBORNE & BURKE, 71 Barclay St., New 


2 


| 
-York. | 


THE BEST LAUNDRY: BLUE IN THE WORLD. 


No Waste. No Broken Bottles. 


One box, price 10 cents, goes further than four 


6 ounce bottles of Liquid Blue. | 
“THERE’S MONEY IN IT.” 


Liberal Terms to the Grocery Trade. 


Send for Samples and Circular to 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & CO. 106 and 108 Fulton Street, New-York, 


° 


Given under my CYT 
Hand and Seal YUE 


Of this Coupon fromeny reader othe 
AMERICAN GARDEN 


2 and $79.00 in cash by Bank Draft, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, Express Pre-} 

our Bank, if forwarded within 10 days from the date hereof, I here- 
y agree to accept this Coupon for $46 as part payment on my celebrated Beethoven f 

2% Stop £125 Parlor Organ, with Bench, Book, Cae een at tets the cash balance of 79 

accompanies this coupon; and I willsend wou a receipte 

you the Organ just as it is advertised, | 

interest from the date of Temittanes if_not as represented after one year’s use, 

signe 


Special Offer to the readers of the Amer. Garden. 


Tf you will remit me $79 and the annexed Coupon within 10 days from the date 
hereof, I wiil box and ship you this Organ, with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly 
Yo 
later than 10 days from date. 
Fully warranted for Six 


u should order immediatelyand in no case 
One year’s test trial given. 


30, 1883. _ 


bill in full for #125, and box and @ 
Money refunded § 


fully warranted for six years, 


DAINTi#iL, FE. 


eS ro 


Bia Try. 


D, Asafurther inducement for you (provided you order im- 
mediately, within the 10 days), lagree to prepay freight 
on the above organ to your nearest railroad freight station, any point east of the Mississippi 
River, or that far on any going west of it. y i > n 
as it were, at your very cours all Ercie RURD Se neies at manufacturer’s wholesale prices. 
Order now; nothing save y correspondence, 
Enclosed find #¢9 for Organ. ) Y 
this advertisement, and I order one on condition that it must 
prove exactly as represented in this advertisement, or 1 shall return it at the end of one year’s 
use and demand the return of my money, with interest from the very mement I forward it, at 
er cent according to your offer. | 
State, Freight Station, and on what Railroad. 


sippi 
This isa rare opportunity to piace an instrument, 


I have read your statement in 


Be very particular to give Name, Post Ofjice, County, 
(Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. O. Mone} 


ou may accept by telegraph on last day and remit by mail on that day, which willsecure this special offer, 
specia 


ROVIDING. ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY. 


ngton, N ew 


NEEDLEWGRK, 


Embroidery, Knilting, 
CROCHETING, 
LACE MAKING, &c. 


This is a book of over 100 
Pages, giving plain and intelligent 
directions for doing all kinds ot 
plain and fancy needlework in- 
A cluding the various kinds of artis- 
tic Embroidery, Knitting, Netting 
Tattin, Crocheting, Lace Making, 
Darned Net Work, &. Itis pro- 
fusely illastrated with euts and 
diagrams showing how the various 
stitches are made and is so plain 
and practical that it cannot fail to 
assist ladies in their ordinary sew- 
ing, and will also enable them to 
do the most Artistie Embroidery and 
to make many articles for home 
and personal adornment for them- 
selves and friends. 

South Kensington, Arasene 
other new kinds of Needlewor? are fully illustrated and ex- 
plained, and directions given for making many Fancy articles 
including Table and Chair Scarfs, Piano Covers, Mantle and 
Window Lambrequins, Draperies, &c. Directions are also 
given for Knitting and Crocheting many useful and fancy 
articles. The chapteron Lace Making, willenable many ladies 
to make such desirable articles in Honiton and Point Lace 
as Collars, Collarettes, Tie Ends, Jabots Edgings, Handker- 
chief Borders, Corners, &¢., that will rival in beauty the most 
expensive lace. Macrame Lace is also illustrated and ex- 
plained as well as Darned net, Outline work, Rug Making &e. 
We send this book post-paid for 85 Cents; Four for $1.00. 
Get three of your friends to send with you and obtain Your 
Own Book Free. 

BOOK OF 100 CHOICE EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, 
For Borders. Corners, Centers &c., for Tidies, Rugs, Mats, 
Table Covers, Lambrequins, Slippers, D’Oylies, &c., post-paid 
25 cents: Four for 75 Cents. The above two books for 50 Cts, 

PATTEN PUBLISHING CO. 47 Barclay Street, New York, 


. r ~ 
BME 


and 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


SS = cal 
WILL MAKE YOUR HENS LAY. 


Packs Mailed for 50c. and 81.00; 6 Ib. boxes, 


$2.00; 25 Ib. kegs, $6.25, by ex. or freight. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: O. H. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New-York. J. C. Long, Jr., New- 
York. R. W. Robinson & Son, New-York. Benson, 
Maule & Co., Phila. Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburg. 
James C. Hutton, Newcastle, Pa. Greensfelder Bros., 
St. Louis. John Anglum & Co., Denver, Col. Geo. G. 
Wickson, San Francisco, F. A. Daughtry, Shreve- 
port, La. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO. Hartford, Ct., Proprietors. 


Leach & Co., Boston. 
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Now IS THE TIME 


rO PLANT 


CHRYSANTHEMU MS, 
PHLOXES, 


And other HARDY PLANTS. Our Catalogue de- 
scribes all the best varieties, besides many other fine 
novelties. 

V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


Queene N. Y. 


RARE ‘WATER LILIES 


AND OTHER 


CHOICE ances PLANTS. 


1$83-_SPRING—-1883. 


Those who wish to raise 


DELICIOUS FRUITS vcciy. 


tion, or to ornament their grounds with New and 


Beautiful ORNAMENTAL Trees, 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Vines, etc., should send 
for our ‘Abridged Catalogue, mailed free on application, 
Now is the time to prepare ‘orders. Addr oY 


LWANCER & BA RR 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. AER N.Y. 


THE DINGEE| & CONARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARGE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. We GIVE AWAY, in Prem- 
iums and Extras, more ROSES than most establish- 
ments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for immediate 
bloom delivered safely, post-paid, to any post-office. 5 
splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for #1; 12 
for #2; 19 for #3; 26 for ®4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
#10; 100 for 813. Our NEW GUIDE, a ‘complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, free to all. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


The largest and choicest collection in the 
country. The true hardy Egyptian Lotus. Plants 


and seed of Vieteria regia. Price of Nymphiea 
Deveniensis and N. rubra greatly reduced. 
Aquatics for ornamenting carp ponds. General 


collection of greenhouse and bedding plants. Cata- 
logue, with list of Novelties for 1883, mailed free. 


E. D. STURTEVANT, Bordentown, N. 


MULB: ERRY TREES, 
For Silk Culturists, 
Half Standard Roses, and Small Fruits of all kinds. 
Address J. BUTTERTON, 


Hammonton, New Jersey. 


CAYUGA LAKE NURSERIES 


NEW STRAWBERRIES 

RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 
BERRIES Scostecrntes. 
GRAPE VINES, Apple, Pear, Cherry, 


Plum, Peach, Quince 
TREES, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Bulbs, &c. Hundreds of varieties. 


‘all the new as wellas the Best 
old sorts. Prices Low. Stock 
$2. 3 Quality Guaranteed. $1, 

$3, $5 and $10 Collec- 


tions. New 36- ae) Prd ibe ated c atalogue & price list 
F R FE TO ALL , Address H. S. ANDERSON, 
applicants. Union Springs, N. Y. 


Trees, Rhododendrons, 


Ih OC Shs 


MALLFRUITS 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 


My One Dollar Collections, 
safe arrival by mail guaran- 
teed, are the CHOICEST 
in cultivation. My Carna- 
tions, Geraniums, Pansies, 
Hardy Roses, Chrysanthe- 
mums and Grape Vines are 
good. A cata- 


especially 
logue with Full instructions 
Y for best culture of SMALL 
pees and FLOWER 


S freeonapplication, 


G. S ‘WALES New Works 


KISSENA NURSERIES. 


Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, Hardy and Green- 
house Azaleas, Camellias, Roses, Purple Beech, in 
large quantities. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines. 

Price Lists Free. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED,) 


FLUSHING, UN. Y. 


ODORATA, the WHITE 
N P WATER LILY., | y mail, 
25 centscach, $1.25 per 


dozen. By express, 75 cents per dozen. $6.00 per 
100, with full directions for planting. 


MANN BROS. 
Randolph, Mass. 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. 


J. M. MITTEN & Co. Cleveland, 0. 


IT PAYS 
WATC H ES Low priced a and reliable. 


CUMMINGS & CO. 38 Dey St. N. Y. 


Cireu- 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fruit Trees and Flowering Shrubs, 


E. W. PARSONS & CO. 


Ww eoreheetey No. 


has one of the largest 

and finest stocks in the 
country of 

STRAWBERRIES, 


RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, and 
GRAPE VINES, at very low rates. All the leading 
novelties. Very liberal offers are made with these plants 


Address 


Catalogue free. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue free. 


E. P. ROE, 
Cornwall- on- Hudeows N. Y. 


30 CHOICE COLLECTIONS 


Of Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Ornamental Climbers, otfered at greatly re- 
duced rates. By express or mail. Also a full line of 
Nursery Stock. 

Send for our descriptive Tllustrated Catalogue, and 
Guide to the Fruit and Ornamental Planter. Sent 


free to all applicants. 
WM. H. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co. Pa. 


NEW YELLOW COLEUS, 
Golden Bedder, 


The Most Distinct, Effective, and Valu- 
able Bedding Plant Introduced in 
Many Years, and one that 
has come to stay. 


It supplies a long-felt want with certainty, in 
giving a rich yellow effectin carpet and ribbon gar- 
dening, which has long been needed. 

It has never before been sent out, but is NO UNTRIED 
NO©VELTY, HAVING BEEN THOROUGHLY TESTED THE PAST 
TWO SEASONS, during which it has had a local reputa- 
tion, and has, withouta single exception,-kept its color 
under ell conditions and exposures, holding its color 
during the hottest and driest times. 

IT HAS THE UNQUALIFIED INDORSEMENT of such noted 
gardeners as Ferdinand Mangold, gardener for Jay 
Gowld,; John Egan, gardener for H. B. Hyde, President 
Equitable Life Insurance Company ; Mr. Draney, gar- 
dener Lloyd Aspinwall estate; M. Connelan, gardener 
for W. H. Webb, the noted ship-builder ; and all others 
who have seen it. For testimonials as to its value, full 
description and prices, see our illustrated catalogue for 
1883. Contains a fine colored plate of the new White 
Grape Prentiss, and a superb collection of Roses, 
Lilies, Gladioluses, Clematises, Bedding Plants, etc., 
WHICH WE OFFER AT WHOLESALE RATES,—the most 
liberal and advantageous offers ever made. If you 
buy plants, you want it. We are also the largest 
holders in the United States of 


THE BERMUDA 
EBASTER LILY. 


The best new plant introduced in years. 


FOR FORCING, FOR WINTER FLOWERS, 


Unequaled as a Greenhouse, Conservatory, or Parlor 
plant. Blooms one month earlier, and is three times 
as productive as all others, and has been known to 
produce 


145 Flowers on a Single Stalk. 


Flowers pure, waxy white; 
First PREMIUM awarded us, N. 
Society, May, 1882. 

All lovers of really rare and choice plants should not 
fail to send for our Illustrated Catalogue, with full 
description, notices of the press, prices, etc. 

Address, stating you saw this in THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN, 


F.R. PIERSON & CO. 


Growers and Introducers, 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Hardy Plants & Bulbs. 


We are the only firm in the United States who 
make aspecialty of growing Hardy Plants and Bulbs 
alone. All the new as well as old sorts will be found 
in our new Descriptive Catalogue of 70 pages, which 
is sent free to all. 

Each. Fensy 


New Scarlet Clem e Latenaeciieee $0.25 50 
Lilium Auratum, large bulbs.... .25 * 50 
Hyacinthus Candicans, per doz... 50, 75 and oe 00 
Aquilegia Glandulosa, true..----- 30 00 
And all other new sorts at equally low prices. 

The Trade and Large Buyers liberally dealt with. 


WOOLSON & CQ. 
Passaic, N. J- 


deliciously fragrant; 
Y. Horticultural 


Drawer E. 
Telephone Call, Passaic, 50. 


HAL BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn., send free 
Cate aloe of best Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 


Gooseberries. CHESTER Strawberry. Best 
Currants, and THE EK MA of all, Prolific as Crescent, 
bright color, 


good quality, and firm. Thirty acres of Plants, 


WITH 1,000,000 YOUNG ONES 


Finch, Primo, ae Gisen, Bidwell, and other best sorts. 


iceW HO WANTS BIG BERRIES 


our Aa COLORED PLATE showing MANCHESTER IN 
FULL FRUITING Half Ripe, 


Berries Ripe an 
AND LOTS OF THEM es yeterene 


WE ACH TREES A SPECIAL TY. APPLE, 
A = Plum,Small ae r uits, ete. Price list fre e. Mention 
this paper. 


BEST MARKET PEAR 
PEACH, PLUM, PEAR, APPLE» 


QUINCE and other trees; 50 sorts 
Wilson. Bids 


ie STRAWBERRIE we 


Y Downing, Crescent Keniucky, Sharpless 
$2 per 1000. Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Cuments, 30 sorts of grapes. 
Lowest cash prices. Send for Catalos 


eé 
J.S. COLLINS. Moorestown, N. . J- 


25 USEFULARTICLES, 4 © 
FRE BEAUTIFUL | FLORAL CHROMO CARDS 
e 5x an Illustrate 
Book, a Th “ho een ts 
3c. stamps for postage and 
packing. Mention this paper. 
E.G. RIDEQUT & CO., NEW . 


Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. 


WATER FOWLS. [Tree Catalogues. 


SMALW FRUIT PLANTS. 
TREES. Headquarters for 

Cc RA P = the SS New Currant VW 
FAY’S PROLIFIC 


NES, 


» Thoroughbred LAND sat) 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


1883.] 


POMONA NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


= ee 


ons — PTE 
Kieffer’s Hybri | 
leffer’s Hybrid Pear. 
“The most wonderful production of the age.’’— 
Thomas Meehan, of Gardener's Monthly. | 
“Tt has proved to be all that was claimed for it, in 
quality as well as fruitfulness, vigor of growth, and 
freedom from disease.”’—Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ 
Society. 


AS A CANNING PEAR, 


“Tt is positively ahead of the Bartlett, as the latter 
is soft and insipid compared with the firm, clear, 
Kieffer, with its fine aroma and pleasant sprightli- 
ness.”— #. Ashley Smith, See. Niagara Grape Co. 


AS A MARKET PEAR, 


It is enormousiy productive ; fruit large and hand- 
some, and sold readily in Philadelphia market, in | 
Fall, 1882, at *3.00 per 4s bu. basket; in Worcester, 
Mass., at $6.00 per bushel, one grower having 200 
baskets from gratis set two years ago. ; 

Our stock is propagated from the original STANDARD 
trees, procured from the originator, and now in bear- 
ing at POMONA NURSERY. 


100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


STRAWBERRIES. | 

NIGH’S SUPERB, Manchester, Big Bob, Bidwell, 
James Vick, Jersey Queen, Sharpless, and others. | 

RASPBERRIES. 

HANSELL, Superb, Queen, Cuthbert, 

Gregg, Souhegan, and others. 
BLACKBERRIES. 

WILSON, JR., Early Harvest, Brunton, Wilson's 
Early, Snyder, Taylor, and others. 

WILSON, JR., is a seedling from the old Wilson 
Barly, and thirty years younger ; equal to its parent 
in every respect, and superior in many ; earlier, more 
productive, perfectly hardy, and free from disease. 


Turncr 


GRAPES. 
POCKLINGTON, Prentiss, Lady Washington, 
Duchesse, Jefferson, Vergennes, “Early Victor, 
Moore’s Early, and others. 
Currants and Gooseberries, Apples, Pears, 


Peaches, and Plums, Quinces, Persimmons, | 
Mulberries, and Nut-bearing Trees. 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
VINES, AND PLANTS, IN VARIETY. 


A Pamphlet, ‘‘40 Years among Small Fruits,” 
ee ss “40 Years among Pears,” 
Either sent by mail for 15c. ; both for 25ce. 


Catalogue, with Colored Plates, Free. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 


SATIN ENAMEL CHROMO CARDS, latest 
out, name on, 10c. 13 pks. S81. D1. List «& Jarge 
Sample Book,25c. F.W.Austin, New Hayven,Ct. 


HAMMOND’S 


Slug Shot 


KIbES POTATO BUGS 
and all other Insects. 


Supplies can be obtained in quantities to suit, at our 
prices, from z 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, New-York. 

W. H. JONES, 1621 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

E. WHITMAN, SONS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN A. BAKER, Washington, D. C. 

SAMUEL DICKINSON, Trenton, N. J. 

ARTHUR N. HULL, Greenfield, Mass. 

J.S. CLARK, Westfield, Mass. 

J. F. MENDENHALL & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for Circulars to 


4) 


Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 
Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 
from Girdling Trees. Also a remedy for Pear Blight, 
Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, etc. Sold by 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
Also, Seed Houses, Nurserymen, and Florists every 
where. Send for Descriptive Price Circulars and Tes- 
timonials. NOBLE & TAYLOR, Manufacturers, 
7 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOWEST PRICES 
POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


a $12 a Farmer can buy a FORMULA 
For (520 lbs)of POWELL’S 


| PREPARED CHEMICALS 


This,when mixed at home, makes One Ton 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 


production as many high priced Phosphates. 

NO EXTRA (Notrouble to mix- 
EXPENSE. Full directions. 

Powe tv’s Cuemicats have been thoroughly 

tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 
leading farmers in every State as reference, 

Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations, 


Brown Chemical Co 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Manufacturers of Bartimore, Mv. 


Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- 
izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash. 


Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. 
Potash. Ammonia. 
And all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


12 Elegant Darned Net Patterns, 50 Artistic 
Designs for Kensington Needle-work, such as Sprays 
and Bunches of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns, Apple- 
blossoms, ete. 25 Borde gus of Flowers and 
Vines for Embroidering Dr and other garments, 
and 25 Elegant Patterns for Corners, Borders, and 
Centers, for Piano Covers, Table Covers, or Scarfs, 
Tidies, Lambrequins, ete., all for 5 cents, post-paid. 
Stamping Outfit of Perforated Patterns, Powder, 
Distributing Pad, ete., 60 cents. Our Needle-work 
Book teaches how to do all kinds of EMBROIDERY, 
Knitting, Crocheting, Lace-Making, etc., 85 cents, 4 
for $1.00. All the above for $1.00. Address, 


Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay st. New-York. 


Remarkable success has 
attended its use the past 
four years. Composed of 
Flesh, Blood, and Bone. 
Iias in it those ingredients 
necessary to good crops, 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, 
and Potash, Sold at low 
price of $25 per ton. 
SEND for PAMPHLET, 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
70 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


— Metropolitan Fertilizer. 


That Honest Test, 


An interesting account of which appeared in 
The Musical People for September, 1882, entirely 
without our knowledge, and which we after- 
ward published as an advertisement in the 
columns of several other periodicals, has at- 
tracted very considerable attention, and brought 
us a host of friends. 

THE CHICKERING PIANO 


never ranked higher in public approval and 
the 


manufacturers have kept mght on, all these 


estimation than it does to-day, because 
years, adding improvement to improvement, 
still leading the van in advance of all honest 
and honorable competition. 


THE CHICKERING PIANO 


manufactured, and is 


that 


is the best Pianoforte 


just the instrument every cultivated 


musical taste appreciates and wants. It needs 
only to have the honest test applied, and in 
every instance THE CHICKERING is victor. 

A Piano is usually the purchase of a life- 
time, therefore great care should be taken in 
Buy only that which can be 
best. THE 


PraNno—quality, excellence, and durability con- 


the selection. 


proven to be the CHICKERING 


sidered—is the cheapest Pianoforte manufact- 


ured. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price- 


list, and copy of “ 4x onest Test,” to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS, 


130 Fifth Avenue, New-York, 
156 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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FRUIF GROWERS AND NURSE Rain 


MAPES MANURES. 


Small Fruit, Strawberries, Nursery Stock, Etc. 


Four years’ experience. The Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure cheaper and better than 
Stable Manure at One Dollar a Two-horse Load, delivered. 


J.T. LOVETT, Nurseryman, Little Silver, N. J., January 22, 1883, writes : 

“It affords me pleasure to again report good results from the use of the Mapes Manures. After using your ‘Fruit and Vine Manure, on a 
somewhat extended scale, for the past four years, I can scarcely commend it too highly. Besides being susceptible of cheap and quick application, I 
get better returns from the money expended for it than from the best stable-manure delivered at the nursery at a dollar per large two-horse wagon 
load. I could also speak of its lasting properties, but space will not permit.” 

PINNEY BROS., North Carver, Plymouth Co., Mass., December, 1882, write: 

“Used the Mapes Complete Manure on Strawberries, new beds. Season was’very dry, but the vines grew very well; applied one quart toa 
rod of row three feet wide.” 4 
G. H. & J. H. HALE, Nurserymen, South Glastonbury, Conn., December, 1882, report : 

“ We buy all our Special Fruit Manures of The Mapes Company.” 


CORN, POTATOES AND GRASS “ TOP-DRESSED.” 


Heavy crop notwithstanding the severe drouth.—The Mapes Potato Manure compared with hen-manure in ‘producing 
large, smooth, clean potatoes. 

Effects of the Mapes Grass Top-Dressing on an old meadow where the grass was all run out. 

Ss. D. NEWELL, Bristol, Conn., Dec. 11, 1882, writes: 

I did not husk my corn this year, but cut it cornstalks and all together; it costs me more to get my corn into meal after it is raised than it does 
to raise it. I applied four bags of your Corn Manure to the acre and drilled in about one bag of the Fertilizer with the seed. Notwithstanding the 
severe drouth, it was estimated to yield 100 bushels of ears to the acre. For potatoes I put a light coat of yard manure, and a smallish handful of 
Mapes Potato Fertilizer to the hill; potatoes very large and smooth, except a few rows where I used hen-manure in place of Mapes; there the 
potatoes were smaller and scabby. On part of a meadow I used two bags to the acre of Mapes Top-Dressing, the grass was very thick and heavy, 
estimated to cut two tons per acre. This was on an old meadow, where the grass was all run out; probably would not have cut more than 500 
pounds per acre. 

Truck matured TWO TO THREE WEEKS EARLIER, last season, grown with these manures. 

Send postal for new Descriptive Pamphet containing Crop Reports on Potatoes, Truck, Onions, Corn, Oats, op-Dressing, Grass, Strawberries, 
Fruit Trees, Tobacco, etc. Address 


The MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 158 Front Street, New-York. 


Stock on hand of No, 1 Peruvian Guano— Lobos, the genuine, raw, unmanipulated, old-fashioned kind—for sale in lots to suit. 


LOW PRICED AT LAST 


DOE ee Re er ASTRRRIECES at prices to cult the times. 
or the x amous engravings , 
BIBLE PICTURES arranged in ALBUM. COVERS. -wethis 


fe) 


© GREATAMERICAN 


LADIES! 


Now’s your time te get 
up Ordersfor our CELEBRA- 
Sd , TED TEAS andCOFFEES, and 
es at secure a beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), Our own importation. One of these beau- 
tiful chi to the party sending an 
atest inducement ever 
and enjoy a cup of 
t th e time pro- 
H r SET. No humbug. 
and 40c. r Ib. Excellent 
We very b from 65c.to 90c. 
We are the olde Tea Companyin the 
business. ‘The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. We have just imported some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, 
which we give away with Tea and Coffee orders of 
$40 and upwards. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289 31 and 33 Vesey St., NEW YORK. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


FN A THEN Se 
i 


Teas, 50c. and 6 


Ss 


HANGING BASKETS, 
STANDS, 
WINDOW BOXES, 
BRACKETS, etc, 


This handsome Window Box, 18 in. long, 7 in. wide, 


7 in. deep, price $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 


RUSTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
29 FULTON Sr. N.Y. 


1 
secured the control of SIXTEEN 
of the beautiful and most terrific scenes of the Old and New Testaments, in which 
the painter has succeeded in giving life-like reality to thee BEA 


PLATES trom Dore’s matchless pictures 


For 1883, will deserve the reputation of former years 
by the continued addition of all the embellishments 


| cago, for Sample Card and Testimonials. 


and improvements that skilled and costly artisans | 


can produce. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with elegant 
styles sent free to all applicants. 
J. ESTEY & CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


and varied 


EUROPE! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New-York April 
26th, June Ist, June 13th, and June 30th, 1883. 
Passage tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Special 
facilities for securing good berths. Tourist tickets 


| for individual travelers in Europe, by all routes, at 


reduced rates. f 
Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full particu- 
lars, by mail 10 cents. Address 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


ALABASTINE is unequaled asa WALL FINISH. 
It produces a fine, durable, and handsome job. It is 
Economical, and can be applied by any one. If not 
for sale in your neighborhood, send to SEELEY 
BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New-York. 
AVERILL PAINT COMPANY, Boston and Chi- 


“ISTHE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LE. GTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 


address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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is unequaled in any part of the world. 


THE VALUE OF FLOWERS, 

Some persons are so intent upon hitting 
some one that they ‘‘go it blind,” and do 
not care whether the blow falls in the right 
or wrong place. 

This observation is suggested by the fol- 
lowing amazing information given in a 
western exchange: ‘‘ Most of the Roses 
used at the recent Vanderbilt ball were 


imported from the tropics, and from Spain, | 


Algiers, and other lands, expressly for the 

ball, being sent when nearly matured, and | 
started in bloom in a_ hot-house the 
ship.” 

That a horticultural editor should display 
such gross ignorance, and should dare to 
offer such nonsense to his readers, is a poor 
compliment to their intelligence. But, even 
if such a procedure as this oceanic hot-house 
business were possible, importing Rose-buds 
to the American metropolis would indeed be 
“carrying coal to Neweastle.” Any one who 
has advanced as far as the a b ¢ of floricult- 
ure even knows that America produces as 
fine Roses as can be found anywhere, and 
that the extent and perfection of forcing 
Roses in winter, in the vicinity of New-York, 
The 
exquisite beauty and consummate perfection 
of the banks of Gen. Jacqueminots, Baroness 
Rothschilds, Cornelia Cooks, Niphetos, Maré- 
chal Niels, Catherine Mermets, and number- 
less equally beautiful varieties, which may be 
seen at any winter and spring exhibition of 
the New-York Horticultural Society, dazzle 
the eye and baffle description. The New- 
York florist who could think of importing 
Rose-buds from the tropics must have sadly 
mistaken his calling. 

The cost of the floral decorations used on 
this occasion is said to have amounted to 
ten thousand dollars; upon which our con- | 
temporary comments as follows: ‘ Don’t 
this make your head swim? Can you com- 
prehend the enormity of this foolish and 
lavish extravagance ? 
early andlate . . .” 

Now, we have not the least doubt that Mr. 
Vanderbilt could apply his money to more 
charitable and benevolent purposes than the | 
buying of flowers, but he might do a great | 
deal worse with it. In fact, we are inclined 


Om 


You who are toiling 


to think that this is a far better and more | 


praiseworthy object than he occasionally | 
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spends his money for, and that he should be 
rather encouraged in this tendency. 

Where did these ten thousand dollars go to? 
Primarily to the florists who have furnished 
the flowers and arranged the designs— hard- 
working men, who, by industry, intelligence, 
and perseverance, have worked themselves 
up from poverty to the proprietorship of 
floral establishments. Through their hands 
it passed, in the form of wages, to their 
gardeners and workingmen, to the carpen- 
ters and masons and glaziers who built 


| their greenhouses, to the iron-workers and 
| machinists who built their heaters, to the 


potters and clay-workers who make their 
flower-pots, to the miners who dig the coal 
I gs 


| for the heating of their greenhouses, and to 


many other hard-working men and women, 
all of which in turn continue it in cireula- 
tion in providing for the support of their 
families. 

It is safe to assert that nine-tenths of this 
amount has passed directly to laboring men, 
and remains in the country ; while, if it had 
been spent in traveling abroad, or in buying 


| foreign works of art, or in many other less 


showy ways, it would have hardly elicited 
any unkind criticism, and yet it would not 
have brought a dollar among 
people. 

The present custom among our fashion- 
able society, of the lavish use 
flowers for the decoration of their rooms as 


our working 


of expensive 


well as their persons, should be encouraged 
rather than discountenanced. The only fault 
we ean find with Mr. Vanderbilt, and othex 
millionaires, in this respect, is that they do 
not spend enough. If they were to buy every 
week ten thousand dollars worth of flowers, 
they would bring more money among deserv- 
ing working people, and do more real good 
than by devoting the same amount to pro- 
miscuous charities. 


riz 


You have not already subscribed to THE 
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NOW . 


Short, concise articles on horticultural mat- 
ters, and reports of practical experiments and 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Asparagus. There may be, perhaps, vege- | 
tables that are more delicious, but, as the 
first harbinger of spring in the kitchen gar- | 
den, this is certainly more appreciated than 
any other. The pleasures of the garden are 
surely seriously curtailed by the want of an 
Asparagus bed; and even some fortunate 
possessors of one seem to enjoy only half 
its luxuries, as is suggested by the inquiry : 
** What is white Asparagus good for?” 

White, or Blanched, Asparagus is as supe- 
rior in eating quality to the ordinary ‘‘ green 
grass” as Sugar Corn is to Yellow Dent, and 
any one possessed of a particle of discrim- 
inating taste cannot for a moment be in 
doubt about the correctness of this state- 
ment, provided the cook knows how to pre- 
pare it properly. The best things may be 
spoiled in cooking. The white Asparagus 
stalks should be carefully pared, shaving 
off, with a sharp knife, all the hard, outside 
skin, from about two inches below the tip | 
to the butt end. They are then tied in con- 
venient bundies, placed in boiling water, 
and kept continually boiling until they are 
entirely tender, which requires about half 
an hour. They are eaten with melted butter | 
or a white sauce, and should be served as 
soon as done, as they lose rapidly in delicacy 
and flavor if left standing. Prepared in this 
way, the entire stalk is tender and eatable ; 
while, if it is not pared before cooking, only 
the tips are fit to eat. How to blanch As- | 
paragus was described in our last number. 

Tomatoes are very sensitive to frost, and 
should, therefore, not be planted out before 
the end of this month. 

To those who are cramped for room in 
their gardens, the following suggestions of 
our correspondent M. L. P., about training 
the plants, may offer some valuable hints: 

“When transplanting the Tomatoes, put 
them in even rows about three feet apart. 
As soon as they are large enough, hill them | 
well up, and close to each plant drive a 
forked stick, leaving about three feet above | 
ground. On the forks place long poles, 
firmly tied. To these train the vines, tying 
with strings, and nip off the shoots that 
grow too far above them. By this means 
every fruit will be fine, free from mud, 
even when heavy rains fall, and the vines | 
keep in bearing till late in the autumn. | 
The plants are more prolific, and but little 
fruit is lost, as is so often the case when the 
vines rest on the ground. In case of early 
frosts, double sheets of newspapers hung 
over the trellises will protect the Tomatoes 
till all are gathered. Let all who have to 
practice economy of space, and who care 
for the neatness of their gardens, try this 
method, and they will never grow Tomatoes 
in hills again.” 

Corn, Melons, Cucumbers, and other ten- | 
der vegetables which cannot with safety be | 
sown in the open ground before ‘‘Corn-plant- | 
ing time,” may advantageously be forwarded | 
in small pots, in a frame, ora warm window | 
in the house, thus bringing them to maturity | 
several weeks sooner. Melons and Cucum- | 
bers may also be sown, on inverted sods 
placed in a hot-bed, and at proper time 
transferred out-doors. 


| how to do it well on a small scale. 


MUSK-MELONS FOR AMATEURS, 
It is mere painting-the-lily business to 


| teach market-gardeners how to grow Musk- 
| melons. 


But not every suburban resident 
who has a small plot of ground does know 
He fails 
so often when he tries it, partly from lack of 


| deft management and partly through insect | 


enemies, that he is apt to abandon it. This 
he does reluctantly, since a Musk-melon is 
one of. the few things it is cheaper to grow 
for yourself, not through saving cost, but 
for superior flavor and sweetness. Between 
a Musk-melon carted miles to market, after 
being pulled the night before, bruised more 
or less in transit, and then kept on hand two 
or three days, and one taken fresh from the 
vines, there is a vast difference. No one 
knows how luscious the fruit is, unless he 
take it from his own patch. Perhaps I 


_ ought to except the chap who takes it from 


his neighbor’s; but he gets it fresh also. 
A light, sandy soil suits the Melon best; 
but I have grown fine ones on a heavy loam, 


| lying exposed to the sun, and rendered 


friable by a thick coat of sifted coal-ashes, 
well dug in. Whatever your soil, it must be 
rich. Dig well with a fork, which does not 
pack like a spade, and lay off in hills six 
feet apart. From ten to twenty hills will 


_ be sufficient for a family, unless they be 


convenient to the village small boy, when a 
thousand will be none too many. Dig in 


| the hills, as the catalogues tell you, two 
or three shovelfuls of well-rotted manure. | 
| Should you want them a little earlier, and | 
have time to spend watering them continu- | 


ally, you may dig a deep hole, fill it two- 
thirds full of fresh manure, cover and plant. 
Put in as many seeds as you like,—eight or 
nine; but when the plants have made 


rough leaves, pull out the weakest, leaving | 
| three to a hill. 


All this is very nice ; but the moment your 
plants make their appearance your trouble 
begins. 
as the tax-gatherer, is the striped bug. He 
has a Latin name, but you’ll know him with- 
out that. Going to the hill where you saw 
smooth leaves on pale-green stalks the day 
before, you will find the stumps of the 
stems. As you bend over the ruin, a little 


| bug, dressed in light olive, with yellow 
| Stripes on his coat, rises up and flies away. 


There are various ways of baffling this 
fellow besides not planting at all, which is a 


| dead-sure thing. One of them is to use a 


plant-protector, which all the seed-stores 


sell tolerably cheap ; or you can make your | 


own, by knocking the bottom and top from a 
soap-box, and covering it with gauze. But 
these are poor expedients, and retard growth, 
for they shade the plants, and the Melon 
loves light as well as heat. The true way is 
to murder the bug. Some one, in an agri- 


| cultural paper, speaks well of Persian insect- 


powder. I dare say, if you once caught your 
bug, squeezed the back of his neck until he 
opened his mouth, and made him swallow a 
pinch, he would die; but when you go fully 
armed and bent on insecticide, away flies 
your bug, and there you are, squirt-pen in 
hand, and no victim ready. But you have 
another mode. % 
The striped bug does not like the wet, and 
sleeps, if possible, in dry quarters. He 
crawls every evening under clods, or some 
other shelter, out of the dew, and stays 
there until the rising sun dries things. Take 


The first enemy on hand, as prompt | 


advantage of his prudence. Assuming you 
have twenty hills, you provide yourself with 
forty blocks, small cuttings of planed wood 
from the nearest carpenter shop, or pieces of 
shingles, or even chips that have one smooth 
side. Leave at each hill two of these, each 


| smooth-side downward, on a rough surface, 


or propped by a clod. Get up early in the 
morning,— yow’re not a worm, and the early 
bird wont catch you,—lift suddenly a block 
in each hand, bring the two surfaces to- 
gether with a grinding motion, and kill your 
bugs. Then set your traps again. This 
method is as old as melon-patches; but it 
beats all the new devices. Keep it up lively 
until the plants have made three or four 
rough leaves, when they are out of danger. 

There is another insect which sometimes 
leaves the Pumpkins and Squashes for a 
melon-dessert, but not often. This is the 
squash-bug, a dingy, flat, and angular fellow, 
with a most offensive smell. Put stout 
gloves on, and treat him by the finger and 
thumb — e-r-r-ranch ! 

When the vines are twelve or eighteen 
inches long, go among them and pinch the 
terminal buds to make them throw out 
branches. Keep the ground well stirred 
about the hills as long as you can without 
disturbing the vines too much. Keep the 
hills ridged around, so as to have a hollow 
in the center; and for a month or six weeks 
during warm weather, until the fruit is well 
set, give each hill every few days a half-pail- 
ful of manure-water. Chamber-slops, well 
diluted, are the best for this purpose. 

As to the kind of Melon to plant, there are 
a half-dozen good ones. Allen’s Superb is 
good; so is Sill’s Hybrid. The Casaba, or 
Long Persian, is both fine and large; the 
old Nutmeg, if pure, is excellent; and the 
old Green Citron, of which the Hackensack 
is a variety, suits most people. I prefer 
Allen’s Superb and the Casaba, and recom- 


' mend you to plant both, with a few of the 


little White Japan for early. You can 
scarcely go amiss in selecting from any 
seedsman’s stock, except you choose the old 
Yellow Cantaloupe. Beware of that. On 
second thoughts, no. If you be of a mali- 
cious turn of mind, and have spare ground, 
plant all the hills near the road with that 
kind, and contrive a hole under the fence for 
the accommodation of the small boy. Then, 
while Melons are ripening, you shall fiend- 
ishly chuckle over the disappointment of the 
depredator as he consumes his booty. 

Do not rush the season in planting. That 

depends on the latitude; but, in this sec- 
tion, the last of May or the beginning of 
June is early enough. 
_ When to pluck the Melon? So soon as it 
will part from the stem by gentle pressure. 
Every hour it is on the plant after that in- 
jures its flavor. T. D. E. 


SUCCESSION OF PEAS, 


To provide a continuous supply of Green 
Peas from the middle of June till the ground 
freezes up would, but a few years ago, have 
taxed the resources of the most skillful gar- 
dener. Now, this desirable object is easily 
accomplished by sowing a row of American 
Wonder Peas every week, from the time the 
ground can be worked till the middle of 
August. The first sowings require but light 
covering, but as the heat increases, the 
deeper have the seeds to be planted. 


see aye 
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NEW POTATOES. 

With the many new Potatoes introduced 
every year aspiring to take the place of the 
old and degenerating varieties, the task of 
determining their relative values becomes 
more and more difficult. Although we have 
grown in our experimental grounds, in jux- 
taposition, over five hundred named: varic- 
ties, we are not yet prepared to say that the 
‘‘jdeal Potato” has been found. Whether it 
is among those introducing themselves now 
to public favor, those who give them a trial 
will be able to determine 
as well as ourselves. 

The most promising of 
these are: 

Rosy Morn, a cross be- 
tween Peachblow and 
Early Rose. In appear- 
ance it resembles the lat- 
ter closely, but surpasses 
it considerably in earl- 
ness and yield. In com- 
parison with all the lead- 


ing early varieties, and 
under the same con- 
ditions, it was decidedly 
the earliest fit for table 
use. 

Rubicund, from the same 
parentage. This ripens 
medium to late, and is es 
pecially recommended for 
its great productiveness, 
good quality, and strong, 
vigorous constitution. It is longish oval, 
and of a peculiar coppery color, with pur- 
plish lines about the eyes. 

Tyrian Purple is derived from the once 
famous Compton's Surprise, of which it is a 
sport. It is roundish oblong, of good, uni- 
form, medium size, dark purplish-red color, 
and the best quality. 


spring. 

Jumbo was exhibited last fall at the New- 
York State Fair, where its fine appearance 
and extraordinary size attracted much 
attention. It is medium early, irregularly 
round, has white skin and 
flesh, and is considered, 
by those who grew it last 
year, one of the very best 
Potatoes for general cul- 
tivation. 

Blush.— Introduced by 
the Rural New-Yorker. It 
is especially remarkable 
for its drought-resisting 
quality. The tubers are 
of medium size, never 
growing very large, and 
yielding few small ones. 
Its quality is first class, 
skin white except at the 
seed end, where it as- 
sumes a rosy color, from 
which the name _ of 
“Blush” was suggested 
to the originator. 


BEDDING SWEET POTATOES. 
Raising Sweet Potatoes in Kentucky does 
. not require the labor and expense neces- 
- sary in the Northern States. At the begin- 

ning of April, or later, we make a box with 
boards by driving a stake at each end of 
the boards and one in the middle to hold 


It ripens medium | 
early, and keeps remarkably well till late | 


eG 


them in place. It should be twelve to fifteen 
inches high, about four or five feet wide, and 


Potatoes to be grown. This box is filled with 
leaves, which are then covered with fresh 
horse manure, direct from the stable, to a 
depth of eight or ten inches. The manure 
has to be tramped down firmly, and soaked 
with water if too dry. After this, two to 
three inches of well rotted compost or forest 
mold is scattered over and leveled. 

On this bed the Potatoes are placed 


: 
i 
it | 


of a length proportioned to the quantity of | 


: 


| 


enough for planting; and before taking 
them off, the bed should be well watered, so 
as to disturb the tubers as little as possible. 
Managed in this way, a bushel of Potatoes 
will yield from eight to twelve thousand 
plants. TuHos. D. BAIRD. 


PREPARING VEGETABLES FOR MARKET, 
It is one thing to grow a good crop and 
another to sell it at the best prices. A run 
through the market of 
any large city is sufficient 
proof of the truthfulness 
of the above statement. 
| There the careful obsery- 
er will see the best qual- 
ity of garden vegetables 
left unsold, simply be- 
cause they are not put up 
in an attractive form. 
Last winter the com- 
mission houses in New- 
York received Celery of 


very fine quality from 


ROSY MORN. 


| closely, but not so close that they touch 

each other. Smaller tubers are preferable 
| for this purpose, as they give a better yield 
than larger ones. 

whole or cut in two lengthwise, placing the 
| cut side down. Four or five inches of light, 
fine soil is then seattered over them, the de- 
composed manure from last year’s hot-bed 
being well adapted for the purpose. By 
covering the tubers this depth, the plants be- 
come better rooted than when only one or 


laid flat on the bed, and another tier on the 
top of these, so as to keep off rain. 
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RUBICUND. 


If the bed becomes too warm, the boards 
are removed altogether ; and if there is not 
| sufficient heat, an old carpet is spread under 
the boards. The soil should be kept only 
moderately moist until the sprouts appear 
above ground, after which water is given 
freely and the boards are removed. 

To obtain as many slips as possible, they 
must be ‘‘drawn” as fast as they are large 


They may be planted | 


two inches of soil are used. Boards are now 


Michigan, but it was of 
slow sale, and could only 
be disposed of at a lower 
price than was quickly 
paid for an inferior qual- 
ity put up in a more at- 
tractive shape. In this 
ease a knowledge of the 
customs of the New-York 
market would have been greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the Michigan growers, who, with 
their soil and climate so favorable for the 
production of fine Celery, can compete suc- 


= 


| cessfully with the best market gardens of 


the East, the greater distance and additional 
freight notwithstanding. 

Large quantities of Rhubarb are now sent 
to market, and the long, tender leaf-stalks 


_ can be packed neatly without extra expense. 


Instead of tying up the stalks in awkward 
bundles by placing the leaf portion all at 
one end, it is much neater to place them half 
one way and half the other, and thus make 
an even, uniform bundle, 
with the foliage of alter- 
nate stalks at opposite 
ends. 

Asparagus is one of the 
finest products of the gar- 
den in early spring, and 
to sell to the best advan- 
tage must be put up ina 
neat and attractive form. 
The bunches in the New- 
York are nine 
inches long, and from four 
to five inches in diameter, 
made up in neat form by 
means of a ‘‘buncher.” 
There are several forms 
of bunchers, the simplest 
of which is a board with 
four tall pins, between 
which the stalks are 
placed and tied. The lower ends are all 
eut on a level. There should be at least two 
ties, either of stout twine, or, better, strips of 
bast matting. Such a bunch weighs about 
two and one-half pounds. 

A neat label should go with each erate of 
vegetables, giving both the name of the 
sender and commission merchant fully and 
plainly. Dr. B. D. Haste. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Hach succeeding season seems to demon- 
strate more clearly that the relative hardi- 
ness of plants varies in different localities a 
great deal more than has generally been 
supposed. The past winter, a not unusually 
severe one, has left the conditions for per- 
fect hardiness in greater mystery than ever, 
On our own grounds, which are fully exposed 
to north and west winds, Strawberries win- 
tered better than during any previous winter 
we can recollect; and Raspberries, even 
so-called tender varieties, came out well, 
without the least protection, while in local- 
ities at no great distance, the same varieties 
suffered severely. 

In the North-western States, the winter’s 
lessons have been of sweeping severity. 
Prof. J. L. Budd, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, writes us in this relation : 

‘“This spring we have sad_ stories of 
wrecked orchards in all parts of Iowa, but 
the Russian trees and their crosses are 
everywhere perfect. The very hot summers 
of the prairie States are hard on the foliage 
of south of Europe fruits.” 

The importance of this new race of fruits, 
hardier than those we now have, to all our 
North-western States is incalculable; and 
the efforts of Prof. Budd in studying and in- 


troducing these Russian varieties deserve — 


the highest recognition. 

The backwardness of spring may deter 
many from earrying out all their contem- 
plated plans, but whatever has to be deferred 
do not put off the planting of a Strawberry 
bed, if you have not already a good one. 

Strawberries may in this latitude be planted 
during the first part of May as successfully 
as at‘any time, and we trust that no reader 
of THE AMERICAN GARDEN will be deceived 
by the illusion that ‘‘ Strawberries can be 
bought cheaper than raised.” In name per- 
haps, yes, as much so as a cheap chromo 


original masterpiece ; but the superiority of 
a ripe, clean, fresh, and high flavored home- 
grown Strawberry over the ordinary market 
fruit cannot be fully expressed in dollars 
and cents. 

The requirements for market fruits are just 
the reverse of those most desirable for home 
use, and a compromise in this direction is 
therefore impossible. The most essential 
properties in a market fruit, in the order 
of their importance, are laid down by the 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society as 
follows : 

‘1. Productiveness; 2. Keeping Quality; 
3. Size; 4. Appearance ; 5. Hating Quality. 
For home use, reverse the order.” 

When planting Strawberries late in spring 
it is essential that the ground should be in 
good condition, not necessarily very rich, 
but deep, mellow, and well pulverized ; that 
about one-half of all the leaves and all the 
flower buds are removed before planting ; 
that the soil immediately surrounding the 
roots is firmly pressed against them, leaving 
the surface light and loose; and that the 
plants are not set deeper than their crowns. 
Watering is of little benefit unless continued 
until a soaking rain sets in. By observing 
these points, success is almost inevitable. 


INDOOR GRAPE CULTURE, 


PLANTING AND TRAINING, 


Most writers on indoor Grape culture 
recommend vines one and two years old as 
most suitable for planting. Now I think 
this a mistake, especially if the vines are 
planted inside the house, which they should 
be in all early forcing Graperies. When 
the eyes are inserted in January or February 
for propagating, and kept in good growing 
condition, they will be large enough for plant- 
ing into the house by May, and by carefully 
handling the ball of roots when taken out of 
the pots, they will keep on growing the same 
as if they had only been shifted into larger 
pots. Keep the house closed, and the air with- 
in moist for afew days, until the roots begin 
to penetrate the new soil. They will then 
grow rapidly, and by the end of the season 
the Hamburg and other strong growing 
kinds will have shoots twelve to fifteen feet 
long, and proportionately thick. 


Do not pinch the point of the main shoot | 


the first season, but pinch off all laterals 
to the first eye from the main stem. This 
concentrates the full vigor of the vine into 
the leading shoots. As the vines grow, care- 
fully train so that they shall be as straight 
as possible. Nothing looks 


worse than | 


crooked vines, caused by careless manage- | 


ment. I have had vines of the Victoria 
Hamburg make shoots up one side of a large 
span-roofed house and half way down the 


' other, the first season, from the eye. 


Vines may be planted from three to four 
feet apart, and should be so arranged that 


| the roots can readily enter the soil of the 


outside border, as Garpevine roots will not 
remain long inside when they can get a 
chance and have anything to go outside for. 


| They always appear healthier in an outside 


border than in an inside one, if it is free 
from stagnant or standing water,—nothing 
being more essential to the healthiness 
of the vine roots than a free passage of 
the water from the soil in which they are 
planted. 

Although a good strong growth is prefer- 


can be purchased for less money than the | able during summer, it is also very necessary 


to have the wood well ripened before the 
close of the season. This can only be ob- 
tained by giving plenty of air night and day 
during the late summer and fall months, at 
the same time maintaining good healthy foli- 
age to the end of the season ; prematurely 
ripened foliage does more harm to indoor 


' house. 


spurs are intended to begin. There is no 
| danger of getting this many to start if the 
| wood is anything like ripened at all. 


VARIETIES, 


The best Grape for all purposes of indoor 
culture is the Black Hamburg. It is good 
for early forcing, and also for late bearing. 

Among the best for an early grapery are 
Victoria Hamburg, Wilmot’s Hamburg, Mus- 
eat of Alexandria, Canon Hall, Museat and 
White Frontignan, and Muscat Hamburg,— 
a Black Hamburg with Muscat flavor, said 
to have been produced by crossing the com- 
_mon Hamburg with the Muscat of Alexan- 

dria. Fora late house, I would recommend 
Black Hamburg, Lady Downe’s Seedling, 
Chasselas Musqué, and Black Prince. 

It is not advisable to plant a large number 
of varieties; and although there are other 
kinds of excellent quality, none are as re- 
liable as those named. 


MANSFIELD MILTON, 


HOW FOREIGN GRAPES ARE SOLD IN 
NEW-YORK, 


In former years the imported White Malaga 
Grape was considered a luxury which only 
the rich could indulge in; but lately the 
supply has been so large that the prices have 
| declined to such an extent that they are fre- 

quently offered by the street venders at 
fifteen cents per pound. ; 

This fruit is received by small, well-known 
firms in our city, who sell large quantities of 
the finer grades direct to the jobbers ; but the 
bulk of the crop is sold by a single auction 

These are shipped in packages of 
three sizes, viz., barrels, half barrels, and 


quarter barrels, professed to contain rela- . 


tively fifty, twenty-five, and twelve pounds 
of Grapes; but they seldom come up to the 
standard weight, even when the fruit is in 


good condition, which is the exception, not 


| the rule. 


The value of the fruit varies as 
with our native Grapes, according to the 
size of cluster and berry, as well as color 
and sweetness. 

The variety known as the Lisbon pos- 
sesses all the shades of purple, and comes 
seldom of a uniform color. It is similar in 


"size and quality to the Malaga, but sweeter, 
' and is packed with cork in boxes instead of 


Grapevines than anything I can think of. | 
_ way: Ona raised platform a piece of canvas 
"is laid, around which the buyers gather, with 


There is such a Glose relation between 
the leaves and roots of Grapevines that, if 


the leaves are prematurely destroyed, the | 
roots suffer proportionately ; therefore, well | 


ripened roots are as essential to success in 
Grape culture as well ripened wood, and 


| each lot. 


this can only be obtained by providing them | 
with a well drained border to grow in, and | 


well ripened foliage to supply them suitable 
food to the end of the season. 


PRUNING. 


The first year vines should be pruned ac- 
cording to their strength; if strong and 
well ripened, they may be left longer than if 
weak and immature. The main object is to 
get all buds started into growth from the 
bottom of the vine, as upon this depends a 
plentiful supply of fruiting spurs. When the 
vines are to be growa on the spur system, 
leave two or three eyes to start where the 


barrels. 
The auction sales are conducted in this 


catalogues in hand, which give them the 
numbers and size of packages contained in 
When the sale begins, a man 
opens and empties on this cloth from three 
to six packages of the line offered, according 
to the number of cases to be sold in one lot. 
Barrels are usually sold in lots of ten, and 
and smaller packages in lots of twenty. 
From these samples all of that lot is sold, 
and no deductions are made from the 
price if the fruit proves to be ever so bad. 
After all of a line is disposed of, the samples 
are sold and returned to the packages ; then 
another lot is offered, and so on-until all 
are sold. When it occurs that the prices 
offered are not satisfactory to the owner, 
which is not infrequently the case, he has 
the privilege to withdraw from the sale. 
C. W. IDELL. 
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FILBERTS. 
The cultivation of Nuts, especially Fil- 


berts, or Hazel-nuts, has so far received | 
little attention in the United States; and yet — 


Nuts are enjoyed by all, furnishing an agree- 
able dessert as well as a wholesome winter 


food, substituting in some measure the small _ 


fruits of summer. 

Like Raspberries, Blackberries, ete., they 
are found growing wild in our woods, and 
have in similar manner been greatly im- 


proved by cultivation and hybridization; so | 


that those who have never seen and tasted 


the better cultivated kinds would hardly | 
_ northern exposure, if practicable. 


recognize them as the descendants of the 
unsightly Hazel bush in the hedge-row. 

The accompanying excellent illustration, 
kindly furnished by Mr. J. T. Lovett, Little 
Silver, N. J., who has given considerable 
attention to Nut culture, represents: A, 
eluster of Nuts in husk; B, blossoms; C, 
English Filbert ; D, Kentish Cob Filbert. 


bad buds are sure to produce diseased trees. 
On infected soil even the best seeds and 
buds will lead to failure; hence the great 
importance of clean, new, suitable soil for 
Peach culture. 

Again, the Peach borer may destroy the best 
trees on any land, which, although the cause 
of nearly one-half of the entire loss of Peach 
trees, is entirely preventable. 

Excessive late growth—too late for proper 
ripening of the wood —is too often a cause of 
failure. Trees thus grown may be expected 
to fail; hence the Peach should be planted 
on land of moderate fertility, and on a high 


Again, over-bearing is a frequent cause of | 
early decline in the Peach orchard. The 
tree has a tendency to prolific bearing ; it 
ripens its fruit in the dryest part of the year, 
and an excessive crop may entirely over- 


_ draw its reserved vitality as readily as your 
_ bank account if imprudently managed. 


In the county of Kent, England, hundreds | 


of acres are devoted to Filberts, and the 
culture and care given them produces Nuts 
of superior quality. The system pursued 
there, and described in 
Gardening Illustrated, 
will be of interest to 
those intending to 
make a trial in Nut 
culture. 

The plants are trained 
up with a single stem 
less than one foot in 
height, after which the 
branches are tied out- 
ward to a wire or wood- 
en hoop, so as to give 
them a cup-like form. 
All shoots arising from 
the center are removed 
during summer. The 
advantage of the plants’ 
being trained in this 
shape, is that it admits 
sunlight into the cen- 
ter of the trees, as well 


as elsewhere. Some 
plantations of Nut 
trees occupy several 


acres in extent, the 
trees being fully four- 
teen feet in diameter, 


A bushel of Peaches of one hundred and 
forty specimens is worth far more than if 
made up of double this number, and ex- 
hausts the tree far less, Therefore, if your | 
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FILBERTS. 


and not more than five feet high at the out- | Peach trees bloom full, when they begin to 


side. Severe pruning is adopted to keep 
them within bounds, and all suckers are 
carefully removed every year. The small 
wood of the previous year’s growth produces 
~ the fruit, and short spurs of this are only left 
in winter, all gross and fruitless shoots being 
entirely cut away. 

The trees are generally planted sixteen feet 
apart each way, or alternately with standard 


| bearing no other crop should be grown in the 


| mid-summer, but after July the ground about 


Apple or Pear trees, and when Apples and | 


Pears are scarce, a fair crop of Filberts is 
often secured. Sometimes a single tree, 
well established, has been known to bear 
forty pounds of Nuts, and over five hundred 
dollars per acre have been realized. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN THE PEACH. 


Of all our fruits none are more affected by 
favorable or injurious influences than the 
Peach; hence, if mistakes in its manage- 
ment are made, failure is inevitable. 

Many failures occur through gross care- 
lessness in propagation. Unsound seed and 


show color shorten back and thin out one- 
half of the young wood, which will result in 
a fair crop of extra jine Peaches, and a 
growth of well matured wood, firm and 
healthy for the succeeding year. 

' To preserve the health of Peach trees in | 


orchard; they should be well cultivated till 


them should not be stirred, in order to se- 
cure ripened wood, The ground of a young — 


_ orchard must be moderately enriched, that | 


is, neither starved nor over-fed. 

An application of caustic lime once in 
three or four years, at the rate of twenty- 
five bushels per acre, more or less, according | 
to the fertility of the land, counteracts acidity 
of soil and fungoid development. 

An occasional dressing of superphosphate 
of lime or ground bone is also advisable to 
supply the special wants of the Peach, For 
the same reasons, apply oceasionally four 
hundred to six hundred pounds of high grade | 
muriate of potash, to supply not only the 


necessary potash, but ‘‘chlorine,” which 
Doctors Geessman and Penhallow consider 
a specific against yellows. 

But before all, as soon as you see the first 
indication of manifest disease, stamp it out 
by the entire removal of the tree, root and 
branch. 

Don’t say you can’t raise Peaches till you 
have provided their requisite conditions and 
then failed. P, M. Avaur, 


LARGE GOOSEBERRIES. 

The cultivation of the large English varie- 
ties of Gooseberries in our climate is gen- 
erally considered so difficult that it is but 
seldom attempted. An amateur horticult- 


urist living in the vicinity of New-York 


has for several years met with such marked 
success, aS was demonstrated by the mon- 
strous berries he brought to our office last 
summer, that we requested him to give us 
his mode of treatment for the benefit of our 
readers, to which he kindly responds as 
follows : 

‘‘Gooseberries should be planted on level 
ground, and in good, 
mellow loam, naturally 
underdrained, Dig the 
holes sufficiently large 
enough to admit all the 
roots without cramp- 
ing, Place sods, upside 
down, in the bottom. 
In the center of the 
hole make little 
mound of rich soil on 
which to place the 
plant ; spread the roots 
all around, and cover 
with rich soil. On this 
put three inches of 
good, rotten horse ma- 
nure, and fill up with 
earth. In dry weather 
water evenings with 
brook or rain water. 

‘‘Train in tree shape 
by every 
shoot that springs up 
from the roots or side 
of the stem. About 
a foot from the ground 
the side branches are 
allowed to grow. In pruning, which has to 
be done very early in spring, cut away all 
upright branches, so as to form a flat top, 
and thin out and eut back the side branches 
pretty severely. When the trees commence 
to bear heavily a hoop should be fastened 
around them to support the branches. After 


a 


removing 


the fruit has set, watering with liquid ma- 


nure will be found to increase their size. 
During the hottest part of the day they 
should be covered with an awning to pre- 
vent burning or blistering.” 


THE BEST STRAWBERRY, 
About thirty years. ago, John Wilson, of 
Albany, N. Y., introduced to the world his 
‘““Wilson’s Albany Seedling.” Thousands of 


| new varieties, every one claimed to be better, 


have since been introduced, and yet atthe re- 
cent meeting of the Mississippi Valley Hort. 
Soe., at which many of our most experienced 
fruit-growers participated, it was almost 
unanimously declared ‘‘The best Straw- 
berry for general cultivation yet known.” 
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MAY BLOSSOMS, 
Oh, the pink Arbutus blossoms, 
Peeping forth with starry eyes 
From their shady hiding-places 
’Neath the Spring-time’s azure skies! 
Grateful for the light and shadow, 
Grateful for the balmy days, 
How the dainty trailing blossoms 
Yield the incense of their praise! 


Timidly they roused from slumber, 
Wakened unto life again, 
These swect darlings of the May-time, 
Born of April’s sun and rain ; 
Timidly, then growing bolder 
As the sunshine warmer grew, 
’Neath the merry sunbeam’s kisses, 
Blushing into brighter hue. 


Now they wait to hear the music 
Of the children’s voices sweet, 
Of the merry lads and lasses 
Coming swift on eager feet. 
Searching for the dainty flowers, 
For the welcome gifts of May ; 
Hunting field and forest over 
For the treasures of May-day. 


Oh, the merry-hearted laughter! 
Oh, the baskets crowded o’er, 
Overflowing brim and cover 
With the dewy, fragrant store! 
Hail, ye sweet Arbutus blossoms! 
Welcome, all bright flowers of May, 
’Neath the hedge, o’er field and meadow, 
Blossoming from day to day! 
— Companion. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 
To most of our readers real spring days 
laden with the perfume of bright spring flow- 
ers do not come much before this month, 


and even in this latitude it is not rare to see | 
in the open air in a sheltered situation until 


snow-squalls after May-day. 
Tender Plants should, therefore, not be 


trusted outdoors until all danger of night | 


frosts is over. The last week of the month 


is early enough for Coleus, Salvias, Helio- | 


tropes, and most bedding plants. However, 
by repotting them in good soil, and keeping 
them growing in a cold frame or sunny win- 
dow, they may be forwarded so as to produce 
an immediate effect when bedded out. 


Hardy Annuals are, since the introduction | 


of the many showy bedding plants, not as 
extensively grown as formerly, and yet many 


of them are still unsurpassed in fragrance | 


and delicate beauty, and cannot be dispensed 
with by the real lover of flowers. 


What could repiace the Mignonette, the | 


Sweet Alyssum, the Sweet Pea, the Phlox- 
es, the Portulacas, the Morning Glory, and 
many other treasures of summer? All these 
should be sown without delay in rich, mel- 
low, deep soil, covering lightly, especially 
the smaller seeds, packing the soil after sow- 
ing, watering copiously, and shading for a 
few days from the brightest sunlight. An 
important point with annuals is not to 
allow them to grow up too crowded; they 
have, therefore, to be thinned out so as to 
permit sufficient room for the development 
of each plant. 

If there are any of our readers who think 
they have neither time nor money to devote 
to flowers, and yet are fond of them, let 
them try a package of MWild Garden Seeds. 
These are sure to give pleasure, with the 
least possible labor and expense. 


_is the best season for propagation. 
| cuttings should be three or four inches long, 


| of Grison. 


| known for the root louse. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

The history of the improvements in Chrys- 
anthemums furnishes considerable material 
for interesting study, and when it is consid- 
ered that the production of the first seed in 
Europe does not date back more than half a 
century, the progress made appears mar- 
velous. Blooming long after the blossoming 
season of nearly all cultivated plants, they 
stand without a rival, and can never fail to 
meet deserved appreciation. The Massa- 


| chusetis Horticultural Society has taken up 
this subject at a recent meeting, and from | 
| the interesting discussions thereon we con- | 
| properly nipped they can be grown much 


dense the following: 
The cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, 


| said Dr. H. P. Walcott, begins with the 


treatment of the flowering plant, which, 


| after flowering, should be at once cut down 
| to the level of the ground. 


The shoots, 
which are promptly made, should be grown 
with thorough exposure to light and air, so 


| as to give strong cuttings in March, which— | 


with the exception of a few late varieties —- 
The 


and potted separately in two-and-a-half-inch 
pots. They do not require bottom heat. 
When the roots are formed they should be 
shifted to five-inch pots, in a compost of one- 
half good loam, one-fourth leaf mold, and 


one-fourth well-rotted stable manure. When | 
ten inches high, the plants should be pinched 

down to four buds. The young plants should | 
| be given a place in a cold frame as soon as | 


possible, and *on the third week in May 


_ planted in the open air, about three feet 
| apart, in a well-exposed location. 
sequent treatment consists in keeping the 


The sub- 


ground moist, and watching for mildew, 
which appears the last half of August. The 


final potting is finished by the middle of | 


September, after which the plants are kept 


the first severe frost, when they are placed 
ina cold house. The final potting is ina 
soil of equal parts of rotted sod and stable 


manure; and until the buds are on the point | 


of expanding, the plants receive frequent 


| waterings with some strong liquid manure. 


For mildew the remedy is sulphur, either 
in powder or in the compound called water 
This is made of one pound each 
of sulphur and quicklime and three quarts 


of water, boiled ten minutes in en iron pot. | 
After settling, the top is poured off and bot- | 
| Toward the end of September they may be 
| taken up, potted in soil consisting of three 


tled, and diluted with one hundred parts of 
water. 


The insect enemies of the Chrysanthemum 


are the green aphis through the season, the 
black aphis later, the grasshopper, and a root 
louse, The aphides can be destroyed with 


| Tobacco water, the grasshoppers must be 


picked off by the hand, but no remedy is 
The formation of 
the plants is effected by pinching; but to 
obtain perfection of flower, the Japanese 
varieties should not be pinched more than 
once, or the large flowered more than twice, 
while the Pompons may be pinched with safe- 
ty to any extent up to the middle of August. 

Though the Chrysanthemum is essentially 
a plant requiring protection to insure its 
flowering, a number of varieties have been 
obtained, flowering in September and Octo- 
ber, and some as early as July; and the 
number of these has, by the efforts of the 


-French growers, much increased in the last 


few years. 


' so little labor. 


E. W. Wood said: Most of the trouble in 
growing Chrysanthemums arises from im- 
proper treatment after flowering. Some- 
times they are placed under the greenhouse 


| stage without water, or too much is given. 


In the latter case the roots become diseased, 
and such plants cannot afford healthy cut- 
tings for the next year. 

Edward L. Beard said that the Japanese 
varieties should not be nipped as late as the 
others ; once is enough. Another mistake is 


leaving them in small pots too long; they 


want to be grown continuously, and unless 
they are, cannot be grown successfully. If 


earlier. 

Hon. Marshall P. Wilder said that he fills 
every available space in his greenhouse with 
Chrysanthemums in their~season. They 
come at a time when there are few flowers. 


_ They must be propagated from good cuttings, 
and not from little wiry suckers. 


They 
must be kept growing before and after they 
are put out. No flower is so good to cut 
from, and none affords as good a return for 
Sulphur, with a little caustic 
lime, is a sovereign remedy for mildew. 


SALVIAS, 

For the production of a brilliant, massive, 
floral effect during late summer, and all of 
autumn until frost, no plant can compare 
with the Searlet Sage, Salvia splendens. Its 
large, pendent, plum-like racemes ox bright- 
est scarlet form a striking contrast against 
its glossy green foliage, and in fact against 
that of any green-leaved plants and shrubs. 

The plants may be grown from cuttings or 
from seed, the latter method being the one 
generally adopted. The seed is sown very 
early in spring, in a greenhouse or hot-bed; 
when of proper size, the seedlings are 


_ planted in small pots, and toward the end of 


May transplanted to theopen ground. They 
are now raised in immense quantities by 
florists and nurserymen, and the young 
plants may be purchased cheaply in every 
flower market. The Salvia is naturally a 
rank grower, forming long-jointed stalks ; 
and in order to produce its best effects, the 
plants must be pinched back from the start, 
so as to shape into a compact bush. 

They delight in deep, rich soil, and should 
be watered evenings during very dry weather. 


parts loam, one leaf mold, one manure, with 
a sprinkling of sand, or in any good, rich 
soil. If lifted carefully, shaded for a few 
days, and then brought to a sunny window, 
they will continue to bloom for some time. 


BENEVOLENCE AND FLOWERS, 

In the culture of flowers there cannot, by 
their very nature, be anything solitary or 
exclusive. The wind that blows over the 
cottage porch sweeps over the grounds of 
the nobleman ; and as the rain descends over 
the just and the unjust, so it communicates 
to all gardeners, both rich and poor, an in- 
terchange of pleasure and enjoyment, and 


| the gardener and the rich man, in develop- 


ing or enhancing a fruitful flavor or a delight- 
ful scent, is in some sort the gardener of 
everybody else.— Charles Dickens. 


aul 
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JUNCUS ZEBRINUS. | 

This beautifully variegated plant, of which | 
the accompanying illustration gives an accu- 
rate representation, enjoys, not inappropri- | 
ately, the popular name Porcupine plant. 
It is a native of Japan, and was originally | 
brought here by Mr. Thomas Hogg. The 
entire stock passed into the hands of a nur- 
seryman in England, where it has been prop- | 
agated and made famous, and whence it is | 
now re-introduced to America. 

The plant is semi-aquatic, and belongs to | 
the family of Rushes. Its 
round, glossy leaves are 
transversely variegated 
with green and _ ivory- 
white bands, of varying 
widths, making in some 
the white, and in others 
the green predominating. 
The species is almost 
deciduous; that is, the 
larger portion of the 
leaves die off during win- 
ter. When the leaves first 
appear in spring, they 
do not show their pecul- 
jar variegation very de- 
cidedly; but as they 
grow to maturity, — at 
which time they attain 
a height of three feet in 
strong plants,—they be- 
come more _ distinctly 
marked. 

From present appear- 
ances the plant seems to 
be perfectly hardy in our 
climate, and will prove a 
most valuable addition 
for various purposes: in 
the mixed border, as sin- 
gle specimens on lawns, 
and especially for the 
margins of ponds, and in 
bog-gardens. 

When used as speci- 
men plants on lawns, 
where the soil is sandy 
or not naturally moist 
enough, it will be found 
a good plan to use a 
large flower-pot, stop up 
with a cork the hole in 
the bottom, and fill with 
rich soil about two-thirds 
full; then place the plant 
in it, press the soil firmly 
about the roots, and fill 
with water. The pot 
should then be plunged 
up to the rim in the 
ground in the place de- 
sired. The soil should 
never be allowed to be- 
come dry, and whenever 
necessary, the pot should 
be filled with water. Such a condition is 
more in conformity with the natural require- 
ments of the plant, which will thrive much 
better in this way than planted out in a soil 
subject to the fluctuations of drought and 
moisture common in our climate. In winter 
the pot should be lifted and placed in a cellar. | 

For indoor culture the plants are equally 
desirable, and may be effectively used as sin- 
gle specimens in windows, in vases and 
baskets, or in Wardian cases and aquariums. 

JOHN THORPE, 


SPRING TREATMENT OF ROSES, 

One of the principal causes of failure with 
Roses is uneovering them too early. It is 
seldom advisable to remove the covering be- 
fore the first of April, and then only a part 
should be taken off, leaving the remainder 
about two weeks more, or longer if the 
season is yery backward. The plants should 
then be pruned, and the beds receive a good 
dressing of well rotted manure, slightly 
forked under, and the beds leveled, so as 
to present a neat and tidy appearance. 


JUNCUS ZEBRINUS. 


Hybrid, Perpetual, and Moss Roses bloom | 


best on the strong, new wood; they require, 


before the shoots start into growth. This 
pruning should be carefully performed, so as 
to give the plants a symmetrical form; and, 
as the plants will attain considerable size in 
a few years, it is quite essential that a per- 
fect shape should be preserved. 

The Everblooming Roses, Teas, Bourbons, 
ete., require to be cut back about one-half, 


removed. It often happens that some are 
killed to the ground; but if the roots are not 
injured, they will soon put forth new shoots, 
and flower as well as ever. Climbing Roses 
should also be pruned in the spring, re- 
moving all dead and weak wood, and as 


_ much more as is necessary to keep the plants 


| therefore, to be cut back pretty severely | 


and all weak and dead shoots should also be | 


in their proper limits. Baltimore Belle is 
one of the very best sorts; when in flower, 
the whole plant appears a perfect mass of 
bloom. The flowers are very double, and 
are produced in immense clusters. 

In this vicinity spring 
is the best season for 
planting Roses, and if 
the plants have been 
grown in the open 
ground, the earlier they 
are planted after the 
ground has settled the 
more likely are they to 
live and flourish. When 
grown in pots, it is best 
not to plant them out 
before the first of May, 
which allows them suf- 
ficient time to take hold 
of the soil before the 
hot, dry summer weather 
sets in. 

In preparing beds, it is 
well to remember that 
the Roses do not thrive 
in a very moist or heavy 
soil; so, if the ground is 
wet, it must be well 
drained or, if heavy or 
clayey, all the soil in the 


wy 


bed will have to be 
changed before Roses 
will thrive in it. 

Roses luxuriate in a 


deep, rich soil, and pro- 
duce flowers in the great- 
est profusion and per- 
fection, both as regards 
and color, if this 
essential requisite be 
given them. To attain 
the best success, the en- 
tire bed should be dug 
over to the depth of two 
feet at least, and a good 
quantity of well rotted 
and bone-dust 
should be thoroughly in- 
corporated with the soil. 
All this preparatory work 
should be done as early 
in the season as possible, 
so that the soil may be- 
come well settled before 
the time for planting 
arrives. 

In planting, it is im- 
portant to firm the earth 
tigatly around the roots ; 
and in selecting a situation for the bed, 
choose a sunny place, fully exposed to light 
and air. Keep the ground light and mellow, 
free from weeds, the plants free from insects, 
and an abundance of beautiful buds and 
flowers will be the reward. 

When making a selection of varieties, 
hardiness, vigor of growth, beauty of form 
and color, fragrance and constancy of bloom 
have to be considered, bearing in mind that 
all the best qualities are not to be found in 
one Rose. CHARLES E. PARNELL. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF EVERGREENS. 


It seems somewhat surprising that the 
great advance in horticultural knowledge, 
as well as the improvement in rural taste, 
should not ere this have lead to a more 
judicious employment of Evergreens than is 
generally apparent: The serious mistakes 
of our fathers, and their failure to realize 
the most common features of Evergreen 
growth and needs, have resulted more in a 
feeling of disgust toward the whole conifer- 
ous family than in a disposition to try 
again, with a view of avoiding the errors of 
the past. The rapid growth, thickly massed 
branches, and persistent foliage of Ever- 
green trees should have taught that close to 
the parlor windows and the front walk was 
not the place for the larger species of coni- 
fers; but they obviously failed to teach the 
lesson, the consequences of which failure 
are to be seen in the miserably trimmed-up 
specimens to be seen about so many dwell- 
ings. 

Frank J. Scott, in his valuable work on 
the ‘‘Art of Beautifying Suburban Home 
Grounds,” says that ‘‘ One of the most strik- 
ing beauties of Evergreens is the manner in 
which their branches bear great burdens of 
snow and bend under them. The softly 
rounded drooping masses of light on the 
outer boughs, relieved by dark recesses in 
the foliage, make every tree, at such a time, 
a study for a picture.” He might have added 
that this beauty was only seen in its highest 
perfection where the lower branches rest 
upon the lawn. Upon this fact, and the 


other one,—that Evergreens hide what is | 


beyond,—is found the key-note of Ever- 
green planting. 

For sheltering, wind-breaks, and close 
screens to hide unsightly objects, the larger 
growing Evergreens,—as the White, Aus- 
trian, and Seotch Pines, the Norway Spruce, 
and Balsam Fir,—haye a value that is far 
from being appreciated. For a low, broad 
screen to separate ornamental grounds from 
those devoted to the raising of crops nothing 
is prettier than the Hemlock. For a higher 
screen, where a very narrow base in propor- 
tion to the height is wanted, the American 
Arbor Vite fills the bill exactly. 
formal look which single rows of Evergreens 
have can be materially modified by planting 
larger wind-breaks in the form of elongated 
groups, and by making the most prominent 
sides of screens backgrounds for smaller 
Evergreens or flowering shrubs. Their use 
for fences, especially in very small inclos- 
ures, and where one joins another at right 
angles, gives an inapt, clumsy look to a place 
that more than counterbalances any beauty 
the trees may be supposed to possess. 

For the location of individual specimen 
trees, or groups, upon a lawn, it is difficult 
to give anything but the most general rules. 
Undoubtedly the queen of large Evergreens 
is the Norway Spruce ; but, like other rulers, 
it needs a large field for action. This, and 
the American White Pine, should only be 
planted on very large grounds, and the for- 
mer should always haye a clear expanse of 
lawn all around. 

Large Evergreens should also be placed 
on the outer borders of grounds. For lawns 


The stiff, | 


of less than one-third of an acre nothing is 
better than the Siberian Silver Fir,—a com- 
paratively rare, but very beautiful tree. 

In lawns of large extent there is nothing 
more effective than large, irregular groups of 
Evergreens, presenting deep recesses or bays, 
partially dividing the lawn into smaller and 
somewhat detached portions: These add 
variety and seclusion, and afford abundant 
opportunity for unexpected surprises in the 
way of flower-beds, and the most effective 
display of shrubs of marked characteristies. 

L. B. PIERCE. 


AMELANCHIER CANADENSIS. 


Under this head, Torrey and Gray have 
placed all the known species of the older 
botanist found in our own country. Although 
the varieties vary apparently as much, and 
often more, among themselves than species 
of other genera do, their differences are not 
so much of a specific character as due to in- 
fluences of climate and locality. 

The common name is also exceedingly 
diverse. In New England it is known as 
the Shad Bush, from the fact that its season 
of inflorescence commences at the time 
when the shad first begins to ascend the 
streams; while in the South it is generally 
known as June Berry, because the fruit 
ripens in that month. 

The two most conspicuous varieties are the 
Botryapium and oblongifolia, both extremely 
showy and notable by their early blooming. 

The variety Bolryapium is a graceful little 
tree, commonly attaining a height of from 
ten to twenty-five feet, although occasionally 
exceeding this size. The leaves are oblong- 
ovate, sharply serrate, rather glossy, and 
appear with the flowers early in the spring. 
The blossoms are snow-white, produced 
freely in long, light, drooping racemes; the 


| stipules and enveloping bud scales are a 


crimson purple and covered by silky hairs, 
producing, by contrast of their color with the 
pure white of the petals, a delicate and 
beautiful effect. 

The other variety, oblongifolia, is a some- 
what smaller tree than the preceding, and 
often only a large shrub, growing in low 
moist places. The flowers are borne in 
more compact racemes, while the young 
twigs and leaves are covered by a dense 
white woolly down. 

Few indigenous trees or shrubs possess 
more desirable qualities for ornamentation 
than the Amelanchier. It is readily trans- 
planted from its native habitat, especially 
when young specimens and such that are 
found in open, exposed situations are 
selected. The earlier in spring the bushes 
are dug up and removed the better, but we 
have had good success in transplanting them 
when already in flower. Of course, the 
longer transplanting is deferred, the more 
care should be taken to retain as many roots 
as possible, the branches should be severely 
pruned back, and all flower-buds removed as 
soon as they appear during the first year. 
The general character of the plant becomes 
greatly improved under cultivation ; its flow- 
ers become larger, and are produced in great- 
er abundance, so that the little tree seems to 
be completely blanketed with a snowy sheet. 
It is noteworthy that even under consider- 
able neglect they will still flourish, but here 
as elsewhere well bestowed care and atten- 
tion is amply repaid. Ike Ivy. 
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_-« OINERARIAS, 

For amateurs, who have a small green- 
house and a few frames, let me commend 
the cultivation of the Cineraria for winter 
flowering. Its great variety of colors, deli- 
eate perfume, low habit, and simple culture 
ought to make it a general favorite. There 
is a point of interest, too, in perpetuating 
good varieties and improving others by hy- 
bridization, the results of which may be 
fairly successful, as at that season there are 
few insects to interfere with the process of 
fertilization. 

For plants intended to bloom in Decem- 
ber, sow in April or beginning of May, in 
shallow, well-drained pans of fine soil; sow 
on the surface; cover with a pane of glass 
and paper, shade until germination takes 
place, and put in a warm, shady part of 
the greenhouse. When the seedlings have 
two leaves, place into three-inch pots of rich 
soil, composed of three parts turfy loam, one 
part dried cow-manure, and a sprinkling 
of sand. Keep them shaded for a few days, 
and when well established water with diluted 
manure-water occasionally. The last shift 
should be into six or eight inch pots, well 
drained, plunging the pots in ashes in a cold 
frame facing the north; means should be 
taken to shade from the direct rays of sun 
and, at the same time, give abundance of 
air. When frost is expected, remove to the 
coolest part of the greenhouse, where they 
will gradually come into bloom. 

For Spring flowering plants, the seed is 
sown in September or October, and the plants 
receive their final potting in February. 

FRANCIS REGAN. 


FREESIAS. 


Freesias are little bulbous plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope, long known to botan- 
ists, but only recently introduced as popular 
garden flowers. 
inches high, have foliage not unlike small, 
narrow-leaved Irises, and a little bunch of 
white or yellow, spotted with orange colored 
flowers at the end of a ten to sixteen-inch 
long, slender scape. These flowers are 
moderately large, very pretty, deliciously 
fragrant, abundantly produced, and great 
favorites with florists for their finer bouquet 
work. Potted in September or October, say 
six to nine bulbs in a six-inch pot, and grown 
along as you would a potted Hyacinth, 
slowly at first, then in lighter and warmer 
quarters, they will blossom between January 
and the first of April. During the summer 
months let them ‘‘ dry off and rest,” as you 
would an Oxalis, and start them again, by 
giving a little water in September. Unless 
you think there would be too many roots in 
the pot you may grow them inthe same soil, 
and without repotting them for two years, 
providing you give them a top dressing of 
fresh, rich earth. They are easily raised 
from seed, and seedlings one year old will 
blossom. Their nomenclature is somewhat 
muddled, but the two kinds known as Freesia 
refracta alba and F. Leichtliniana are, I think, 
as good as any. ‘Wo. FALCONER. 
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ORCHIDS FOR THE PARLOR. 

In the early days of their culture, the nat- 
ure of Orchids was little understood. <As 
they generally are natives of tropical 
climates, it was supposed that they required 
great heat, and as the epiphytal species 
grow upon trees, the houses in which they 
were grown were made vapor baths, so as to 
afford the requisite moisture. The fact was 
overlooked that a plant growing in the 
tropics is not necessarily a heat-loving plant, 
the temperature at which it thrives being 
regulated in its native state by the altitude 
of its location, and none seemed to remem- 
ber that the temperature of a United States 
summer is far hotter than the weather under 
the equator. No one knew—a fact too little 
understood by Orchid 
growers even now—that 
Orchids never grow in 
close, damp, pestilen- 
tial localities, but al- 
ways in free, fresh air. 

The result of all 
these errors was that 
a large proportion of 
the Orchids imported 
perished. Although ex- 
perience and _ experi- 
ment brought knowl- 
edge, it is within a few 
years only that ‘‘cool 
culture” has been ree- 
ognized as a principle 
of Orchid growing; and 
even now, in spite of 
the magnificent results 
which have been at- 
tained, this system is 
yet in its infancy. 

Outdoor culture in “~S 
summer has been found 
to agree perfectly with 
most Mexican and Cen- 
tral American Orchids, 
and any one who has 
a grape arbor where 
there. is free air can 
have all summer a 
splendid show of bloom. 
One of our oldest and 
most learned orchiolo- 
gists grows all his La- 
lias, Stanhopeas, Lycas- 
tes, Oncidiums, Chysis, 
Cattleyas, and many 
others out of doors 
from June to October, 
and the show of bloom 
and vigor of growth is 
astonishing. 

The winter culture is 
simply to grow the plants with very little 
water and heat in a cool greenhouse or con- 
servatory. Let them rest as much as possi- 
ble. All we have mentioned couid be kept 
in a small conservatory built off a parlor. 
We are not sanguine enough to hope that 
Phalenopses, Vandas, Saccolabiums, and 
other beautiful East Indian Orchids can 
ever be grown out of doors or in the parlor, 


slippers which are very hardy, and which 
are good parlor plants. 
best of these for this culture is Cypripedium 
insigne. The foliage is ornamental, and the 
flower is very Showy and lasts many weeks 
in beauty. C. venustwn is of lower growth, 
and though the flowers are not as hand- 


some, the foliage is beautifully marbled. 
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These two may be grown in a sunny win- | 
dow, requiring no more care than a Ger- | 
anium, and doubtless there are others of | 


the large Lady’s-slipper family which would 
sueceed under the same culture. Lycaste 
Skinneri is a very beautiful plant, with 
great white and rosy flowers, which we have 
grown beautifully in the house, and the 
whole Lycaste and Mavillaria family are 
cool Orchids of easiest culture, many of 
which, by experiment, would doubtless be 
found to succeed under the same culture. 
The immense family of Zpidendrum are 
mostly cool Orchids, and many would grow 
and bloom in the parlor. The first Orchid 
we ever 


had was Hpidendrum Pharniceum 
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A BOUQUET OF ORCHIDS. 


from Cuba, and we grew it for years, tied 
on to a branch in a southerly window, where 
it bloomed every spring. 

We do not, however, advise house culture 
upon blocks, for the air of rooms is usually 
too dry. Let the plants be potted in sphag- 


| num, peat, and broken pots, and, while care 
must be taken not to over-water, not allowed | 
| to dry up. Oncidiums, which are among the 
but there are some of the Indian Lady’s- | 


The oldest and | 


most showy of Orchids, do not require much 
heat. Indeed, some species grow where, at 
seasons, frost is found on the leaves, and 
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find iS that our summers are too hot for 
them. Why should not some adapt them- 
selves to the parlor? Orchids are now very 
cheap; ten dollars will buy more than one 
hundred could have bought a few years ago. 
Any one can buy Orchids, and not poor 


_ kinds, but very choice species, with little 


from the hardier species, doubtless, some | 


could be found which would produce their 
bright flowers under house culture. Odon- 
toglossums and Masdevallias are all cool Or- 
chids; indeed, the trouble cultivators now 


expenditure. 

Who will be the first to grow Orchids in 
the parlor, and, by repeating his experience, 
to teach others how to do likewise ? 

E. 8. Ranp, JR. 


GLOXINIAS, 

The Gloxinia is a native of South America, 
so named in honor of the botanist Gloxin. 
It is one of our handsomest summer-flower- 
ing plants, attractive 
and interesting 
the moment it starts 
into growth. They may 
be as easily wintered 
as any of our summer 
bulbs or tubers, requir- 
ing but little attention, 
and may be propagated 
by division of tubers, 
slips, leaves, or seeds. 
Inexperienced hands 
should not attempt 
division, but rather 
make slips of the extra 
growth, taking them 
off when about three 
inches high. These 
should be potted in 
sandy soil, and kept 
but moderately moist 
until growth  com- 
mences, when they 
have to be transferred 
into larger pots with 
good, rich soil. Turfy 
loam, leaf mold, and 
a little well-rotted old 
hotbed manure make a 


from 


good compost, but di- 
rectly around the tu- 
ber should be a hand- 
ful of very sandy soil. 
very 
make 


The seeds 
small, 
them 
great care. 


are 
and to 

requires 
In a shal- 
low pan, with fine, well 
prepared soil, smooth- 
ed down carefully, 
seatter the little seeds 
on the top and cover 
lightly with finely pul- 
verized moss, which 
retains the moisture 
and hastens germination. If allowed to be- 
come very dry, or if kept too wet, the vitality 
of the seed is injured. Unless the plants come 
up too crowded they may be left in the pan 
till the following spring, when they have to 
be potted off singly. 

Gloxinias succeed best in partially shaded 
protected from rains and strong 
wind, and in watering care must be taken 
not to wet the leaves. While growing, the 
plants should be kept in warm, moist atmos- 


grow 


places, 


phere, removing them to a cooler place as 
as the After the 
blossoming season they are gradually dried 
off and kept. dormant until the following 
season. When growing, they require a tem- 
perature of not less than 70°. AMATEUR. 


soon flowers appear. 
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TROPICAL FRUITS. 
TAMARINDS. 
The Tamarind (Tamarindus Indicus) is 


often cultivated in Brazil. There are two 
varieties, which seem to differ only in the 
length of the pod, The ripe pods are sold 
in the streets for about a cent each; they 
have a soft, acid pulp, and are chiefly used to 


in taste to a mixture of tow and turpentine. 


| We have never but twice tasted fruit from 
_ any tree that did not have a slight flavor of 


make a refreshing drink, called here Wine | 


of Tamarind, though it is not a fermented 
liquor. 

The tree is very beautiful, with light pin- 
nate leaves and racemes of fragrant flowers, 
in whieh the colors yellow, red, purple, and 
brown are mingled. 


ALLIGATOR PEAR. 

The Alligator Pear, Persea gratissima, is 
sometimes an immense tree. The fruit, 
which is occasionally seen in New-York 
markets, is pear-shaped, with deep green or 
dark purple skin, according to the variety. 
The pulp is firm, buttery yellow, surround- 
ing a large, hard stone. 

In Brazil they fill the same place as Melons 
in the United States, being eaten at break- 
fast with sugar or pepper and salt, according 
to taste. 
is called in Brazil, is an acquired taste, but 
one soon becomes very fond of them. They 
cost only from one to three cents each, and 
with Oranges and Bananas are the most 
common fruit hawked round the streets by 
the fruit-sellers, who carry them upon their 
heads in large flat wooden trays. 


BILIMBI AND CARAMBOLA. 


These are two very pretty fruits, but of 
exceedingly unpleasant taste. When ripe, 
they are bright yellow, semi-transparent, 
heavily ribbed, and fleshy. The pulp is 
acid, with an indesecribably unpleasant 
flavor but the native children here eat 
them, and, preserved in sugar or pickled, 
they are said to be very good. They are 
small trees, or rather large bushes, with 
pinkish-purple small flowers and pinnate 
leaves. The species differ in Avershoa 
Bilimbi, having many pairs of leaflets and 
producing the flowers from the trunk, while 
A, Carambola has but two to five pairs of 
leaflets, and produces the flowers on the 


branches. 
MANGOES. 


The Mango, Mangifera Indica, is one of the 
most beautiful of fruit-bearing trees. Origi- 
nally from India, it has become acclimatized 
in all tropical countries. In Brazil it grows 
to a large size, but we have never seen trees 
which had attained the magnitude to which 
they grow in their native country. 

The foliage is deep, glossy green when old, 
the young leaves varying from pink to deep 
browny-purple. The flowers are small, yel- 
lowish-pink, in branching panicles. The 
fruit is one-sided, dark green, but often with 
bright, rosy cheek; is frequently, when fully 
ripe, all bright yellow. The pulp is fleshy 
but full of fibers which cling to the seed, 
and as there is a great deal of juice it is 
more difficult to eat a Mango than a cling- 
stone Peach. There is no fruit which varies 
more in quality than the Mango. The best 
are equal to a delicious Peach, while the 
common kinds have not inaptly been likened 


A liking for Abacaxe, as this fruit | repeatedly tried and found not to answer, 


turpentine, but as one of these trees is in 
our own orchard and has a reputation in 
the neighborhood as the best Mango in Para, 
we can indulge our taste for Mangoes to its 
full extent. This fruit is, however, not con- 
sidered very wholesome, and although the 
natives eat it freely, the stranger, until fully 
acclimated, should beware of Mangoes. The 
Mango season is from December to March, 
but in the climate of Para this fruit, like 
many others, can be had in greater or less 
quantity at all seasons. 


BERMUDA ONIONS AND POTATOES, 
It has been about twenty years since the 


| first shipment of Bermuda Onions in quanti- 


ties to the United States, and from that 
time to the present the trade from year to 
year has increased till the shipments now 
reach from three hundred thousand to four 
hundred thousand boxes, of fifty pounds each, 
per annum. 

The seed used is grown in the Canary 
Islands, and is imported in the months of 
August and September. Itis the cnly seed 
found to answer the purpose, as it ma- 
tures earlier and produces a mild Onion. 
Italian, Portugal, and Madeira seed has been 


being too late to command a remunera- 
tive price in the American market. The 
seed is sown in the months of September, 
October, and November, thickly in beds, the 
ground having been heavily manured with 
stable manure two or three months before 
sowing. The seed of the white Onion is 
sown first, and produces the earliest crop, 


| the shipment of which commences in March. 


When the plants are sufficiently large — 
about six or eight inches high — they are 
transplanted into beds about four feet wide, 
the plants being set about seven inches 
apart each way. The white variety can be 
transplanted as early as the plants are large 
enough, and the ground can be made veryrich. 
Those of the red should not be transplanted 
before the first of January, and the ground 
requires to be only moderately manured. 
If transplanted too early, and the soil is too 
rich, the bulb is likely to split into several 
pieces, and is worthless. After transplant- 
ing, the soil requires to be lightened once or 
twice, and the weeds removed before they 
mature. As soon as the top begins to fall 
they can be pulled, and should lie on the 
ground two or three days, or until the tops 
are wilted, when they are cut and packed 
in boxes of fifty pounds each, and sent to 
market, and sold or delivered to an agent, 
who ships them on the producer’s account. 

The earliest usually command the best 
prices, and they are frequently pulled before 
they are ripe,—cut, packed, and sent to 
market the same day. Such Onions, if care 
is taken in packing, as it usually is, are 
deceptive in appearance, and after a few 
days they become slack in the boxes, with 
long sprouts, and when opened are unsatis- 
factory. When the crop is large and the 
market good, a large profit on the outlay is 
realized,— an acre of ground sometimes re- 
turning $600 to $800; but the business is to 
a great degree hazardous, particularly when 
the crop is a large one, as the only market is 
the United States. 


Potatoes are more certain of finding a 
remunerative market than Onions, but re- 
quire more labor and outlay to produce 
them. The seed was formerly nearly all 
imported from the United States, but of late 
years has come largely from New Brunswick, 
Nova Seotia, and Prince Edward Island, as 
it ean be obtained cheaper from those places, 
and is found to answer as well. The first 
crop of Early Rose, which is usually a small 
one, not averaging over four barrels from 
one of seed, is planted in October, and is 
taken off in time for the second or principal 
crop, which is planted in January or early in 
February. The seed for this crop is almost 
wholly the Red Garnet, and ten from one is 
considered a good return, although much 
more is sometimes obtained. 

The Potato requires a deep soil, well 
manured and sheltered from the high winds; 
and as a large portion of the ground suscep- 
tible of cultivation is too much exposed to 
the winter gales, and manure in sufficient 
quantities is too expensive, most of the 
planters prefer raising Onions. The ground 
for Potatoes is usually plowed, or spaded 
and raked, the seed cut into pieces with one 
or two eyes, and planted by forcing into the 
ground with the fingers to the depth of about 
four inches, in rows about twenty inches 
apart and about eight inches in the rows. 
From six to eight barrels of seed are used to 
the acre. When the plants are a little above 
the ground the soil is lightened between the 
rows with a fork, and when about six inches 
high the earth from between the rows is 
hoed around the plants. Only one hoeing is 
required. 

The Potatoes grown here, if left in the 
ground until fully ripe, are of a superior 
quality ; but as a few days oftentimes make 
a great reduction in the market value, there 
is an incentive to get them to market as 
early as possible, and a large portion of the 
crop is shipped before it is ripe, not only 
injuring the market value, but the reputation 
as well.— United States Consul Allen, in N. 
Y. Evening Post. ; 


DECORATIVE TREE PLANTING. 


The Commissioners of the Woods and 
Forests, of England, are trying to plant a 
large extent of crown lands in the Isle of 
Man with forest and ornamental trees. The 
experiment, which is watched with inter- 
est not only by those who follow sylvi- 
culture as an art but by the many who 
regard with apprehension the gradual denu- 
dation of forest and woodlands, leads 
Land’ to comment on the growth of a 
taste for planting; for transforming inte 
artistic plots grounds which are ill-favored 
and uninviting ; for digging lakes and form- 
ing cascades, resulting in magnificent com- 
binations of sylvan charms. 

“Color, expression, form, variety, are all 
within the reach of the landscape gardener. 
Trees and shrubs lend themselves most 
readily to the harmonious combinations of 
the true artist. Whether in shape, coloring, 
or growth, they are always sufficiently dis- 
tinguished for the purposes of variety. Yet it 
is always possible to select trees of one kind 
distinguished only by characteristic marks, 
as a young Beech, a Birch, and a Larch, 
all pendant, though in different degrees, 
which will form a beautiful mass where 
unity is preserved without sameness.” 
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{[orticultural 


Societies. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
having invited the American Pomological 
Society to hold its next meeting at Philadel- 
phia, the President, the Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, gives notice that the nineteenth 
session of this national association will be 
held in that city, commencing Wednesday, 
September 12, 1883, at 10 o’clock a. M., 
and continuing for three days. 

This session will take place at the time 
of the fifty-fourth annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Broad near Locust street. 

All horticultural, pomological, agricultu- 
ral, and other kindred associations in the 
United States and British Provinees are 
invited to send delegations as large as they 
may deem expedient, and all persons in- 
terested in the cultivation of fruits are 
invited to be present and take seats in the 
convention. It is expected that there will 
be a full attendance of delegates from all 
quarters of our country, and that this will be 
the largest and most useful meeting ever 
held by the society. 

When we consider the great importance 
of fruit culture in North America, its rapid 
progress during the- last thirty-five years 
under the beneficent action of this society, 
the great value and rapidly increasing de- 
mand for its products at home and abroad, 
we feel warranted in urging the attendance 
of all who are interested in the welfare of 
our country, and the development of its 
wonderful resources in this branch of agri- 
culture. 

Arrangements have been made with hotels 
and some of the railroads terminating in 
Philadelphia for a reduction of fare. In 
most cases it will be best for delegations to 
arrange for rates with the roads in their 
localities. 

A local committee of reception has been 
appointed, to whom are confided all matters 
pertaining to the reception and accommoda- 
tion of the members and delegates of the 
society. The chairman is Hon. J. E. Mitch- 
ell, 310 York Avenue, Philadelphia. 

At the last meeting of the society, it was 
decided in future to encourage general ex- 
hibitions of fruit as well as new varieties 
or novelties. It is earnestly requested that 
no duplicates appear in any collection, and 
that none but choice specimens shall be 
placed on exhibition. Exhibitors should not 
fail to give notice, as far as possible, at an 
early date what room will be needed for 
their fruits. Six specimens of a variety will 
be sufficient, except in fruits of unusual in- 
terest. A limited number of Wilder medals 
will be awarded to objects of special merit. 

Packages of fruit should be addressed to 
Thomas A. Andrews, Horticultural Hall, 
Broad street, Philadelphia, for the American 
Pomological Society. Freight and express 
charges should be prepaid. 

All persons desirous of becoming members 
can remit the fee to Benjamin G. Smith, 
Treasurer, Cambridge, Mass. Life member- 
ship, twenty dollars; biennial, four dollars. 
Life members will be supplied with back 
numbers of the proceedings of the Society 
-as far as possible. 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The April exhibition of this society, held 
on the 3d of the month, at Horticultural Hall, 


26 and 28 West Twenty-eighth street, was | 


eminently successful. Favored by the most 
inviting spring weather, a very large number 
of persons visited the hall,—too many, in fact, 
to enable one to examine comfortably the 
many choice exhibits which loaded the tables. 


The interest which the flower-loving inhabit- 
| for fully two months. 


ants of New-York take in horticulture is evi- 
dently increasing rapidly, so that in the near 


future it will probably be found advisable to | 


hold these exhibitions semi-monthly, if not 
weekly, during the spring months. 

To describe or enumerate even all the 
meritorious exhibits would far exceed the 
limits of our space, and we can only name a 


few of those which attracted our special | 


attention. Close to the entrance, at the 
head of the center-table, Messrs. Woolson 


& Co. displayed a charming collection of 
hardy perennial plants in bloom, among | 
them many rare Alpine plants and several | 
varieties of the new Primula Sieboldii, vary- | 


ing in color from pure white to deepest red. 
In general appearance these resembled some- 
what the Chinese Primrose, but are smaller 
and more graceful in flower and foliage ; 
they are adapted for outdoor as well as pot 
culture. Mr. Charles Webber exhibited six 
Cinerarias, which, in variety and delicacy of 
color, as well as size of flowers, exceeded 
any we have yet seen; some of the flowers 
measured two and a half inches in diameter. 

The Orchids shown by several exhibitors 
were truly superb. Those from Mr. George 
Such, of South Amboy, N. J., were remark- 
ably well grown, and attracted deserved 
admiration. 


yellow flowers, each of which has in the cen- 
ter a large blotch of very dark crimson. 
Dendrobium crassinode, deriving its name 
from the thick joints which stand out at 
intervals of about an inch. The flowers 
are creamy-white, tipped with purple. Den- 
drobium crepidatum.—This produces on its 
drooping stems many lovely flowers of white, 
or blush-white, tipped with pink, and having 
a yellow blotch on the tip. These flowers last 
in perfection for a month or more. Dendro- 
bium chrysotoxrum.— An evergreen Orchid, 
throwing out from the top of bulb, or stem, 
a spike, containing numerous light-yellow 
flowers of great beauty. Dendrobium Devoni- 
anum.— The exquisitely beautiful flowers of 


this Orchid are produced from long, droop- | 


ing stems; the blossoms are white, stained 
with pink and purple, the lip having two 
large blotches of orange-yellow. Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum.— Evergreen; it produces enor- 
mous clusters of flowers, which are white, 
with an intensely rich yellow center. The 


plant had six clusters over a foot in length, | 


each containing over fifty single flowers. 
Dendrobium Wardianum.—This Orchid, like 
all those mentioned above, comes from the 
East Indies. It produces, from long, droep- 
ing stems, many flowers of large size, being 
three or four inches in diameter. They are 
white, tipped with lilae or purple, the lips 
being blotched with orange and deep crim- 
son. <Angrecum citratum.—A small Orchid, 
from Madagasear. It sends out long spikes 
of creamy-white flowers, set in a close 
double row on the stem. Cymbidium Lowi- 
anum.— This has long and narrow bright- 
green leaves. The flowers are on a long, 


Among them we noticed: Den- | 
drobium Cambridgeanum, with bright, golden- | 


| rare. 


drooping spike, their color being yellowish- 
white. There is a deep band of maroon or 
erimson-maroon on the lips of each flower. 
Cypripedium biflorum.—This is one of the 
large family of Lady-slippers, but it is rather 
The name biflorum comes from the 
fact that the plant often has two flowers on 
one stem. The color of the flowers is a fine 
mixture of shades of brown, purple, green, 
and black, all set off with white. They last 


Roses were, of course, in full force; and 
if we have ever seen better Cornelia Cooks, 
Catherine Mermets, Perle des Jardins, and 
Niphetos, than those exhibited by Mr. John 
Smith, gardener to Mr. James B. Colgate, it 
has slipped from our memory. Mr. Joseph 
Dunbar exhibited six pots of remarkably 
well grown and prolifie Seth Boyden Straw- 
berries. A large number of Anthurium Scher- 
cerianum (Flamingo plant), which attracted 
much attention; Carnations, Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Pansies, Violets, Lilies, and Lilies 
of the Valley, Cyclamens, Lilacs, and many 
of them of great excellence, made up the 
remainder of this gorgeous show. 

The paper on ‘‘Management of Lawns,” 
by Mr. Charles E. Parnell, assigned for the 
day, will be published in the proceedings of 
the Society. The next exhibition will be 
held on the first Tuesday in May, and prom- 
ises even greater attractions than this one. 


MICHIGAN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


This excellent society has for some years 
been awakening sentiment looking toward 
the ornamentation of country school prem- 
ises, and to some purpose, as shown by the 
many school grounds that have been embel- 
lished with flowers. From a cireular just 
received from Secretary Charles W. Garfield, 
it appears that the society is not disposed to 
give up the work by ‘any means, but pro- 
poses this year to offer an additional induce- 
ment in the way of premiums to the school 
districts that will make the best exhibits of 
flowers produced under the care of the chil- 
dren upon the school premises. The follow- 
ing is the exact wording of the offer as it 
will soon appear in the premium list: 

“Por the largest and best collection of cut 
flowers grown by pupils in school grounds of 
any school-house in any district in this State: 
First premium, $15; second premium, $10; 
third premium, $5; fourth premium, #3.” 

The State Fair, where the flowers are to 
be exhibited, will be held in Detroit in Sep- 
tember next, and the State Horticultural 
Society will undertake to receive the flow- 
ers, display them, and see that a proper 
viewing committee passes upon the relative 
merits of the various exhibits. , 

This is a most praiseworthy undertaking, 
deserving imitation in every State of the 
Union. The bringing about school-ehildren 
a variety of trees, shrubs, and plants will 
awaken observation, lead them to become 
better acquainted with the things about 
them, and quicken their tastes in apprecia- 
tion and employment of simple, natural 
objects in the embellishment of not only 
their school-grounds, but their homes. 

The school-teachers in rural schools should 
heartily ecodperate in a scheme of this sort, 
and will quickly see that herein lies a pleas- 
ant field of instruction, in which pupils and 
teacher can take the keenest enjoyment. 


BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 


Those who devote their gardens to the 
growing of flowers exclusively deprive them- 
selves of a large share of its pleasures. I 
would as soon be without flowers as without 
birds, and therefore cultivate both. A thicket 


_ how proudly he carries his head! 


of shoots around a Morello Cherry tree, and | 


a bush fence long one entire side of the gar- 
den, with its grassy coverts that never know 
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while he was about. The white-crowned 
sparrow always spends a few days with me 
when returning from the South, and partakes 
of my homely fare of corn-meal and bread- 
erumbs along with his little cousins; but 
He really 
seems to know there is a crown upon it. 

The goldfinches are dainty little things, as 
gay as the butterflies, and if you have plenty 
of Columbines and let them go to seed, the 
goldfinches will find them out and come to 
see you every day, and they will also apply 


_ themselves to your aphides, if you have any. 


scythe or sickle, are entirely devoted to the — 


accommodation of birds. And I am very 
successful, too, for birds are canny folk, 
and know their friends; they throng about 
my grounds, and do half of my work for me, 


—the most disagreeable part,—the catching | 


of caterpillars, beetles, and worms of all 
sorts. 

The song-sparrows are my most useful as- 
sistants, as they remain all the year round, 
and, by feeding them in the garden-beds in 
winter, they become domesticated, and haunt 
them all summer. I have had no English 
sparrows until this spring; but a few days 
ago I saw a pair of my half-tame song-spar- 
rows chase two male English sparrows from 
the feeding-place under my window. I be- 
held the rout of the intruders with great 
joy, you may be sure, and I do all I ean to 
drive them off; but the food, always lying 
ready for my own sparrows, attracts them. 
They drove the bluebirds out of the garden, 
the other day, whereat I was most indig- 
nant, for I dearly love the gentle creatures. 
I have never seen a bluebird fight: they 
always retire before the least show of ani- 
IT hope my fine cock-robin will take 
the English sparrows in hand, for he is a 
gallant fellow, and seems to consider the 
garden his especial property. But, for pluck, 
the song-sparrows are unsurpassed. I saw 
one of them chase a mouse away from their 
I put dry corn-meal 
in little heaps about a water-dish, and the 
sparrows eat if all summer. Cat-birds, too, 
are fond of meal—or, at least, they will eat 
it before fruits are ripe. 

My eat-birds are almost as tame as the 
sparrows, and are very amusing and useful. 
They have an especial liking for a large, 
green caterpillar, that I do not care to med- 
dle with myself. They also eat ants, and are 
very expert at catching beetles and other 
winged things. They do not come until 
May, and leave in September, and the gar- 
den always seems lonesome after they are 
gone. 
to a brood; so that in September, when both 
broods come off safely, I have ten ecat-birds 
feasting in my Wild-Cherry tree. This Wild- 
Cherry tree is a very attractive object to the 
birds. The golden-winged woodpecker is 
fond of the cherries. 


mosity. 


corn-meal last summer. 


| root in wood ashes. 


They raise two broods, of four birds | 


I have often watched them eating the latter 
on the Cherry tree near my window. 

The care and companionship of birds offers 
a never-failing source of enjoyment to any 
one fond of nature, and I would advise ladies 
who cannot go to the woods and fields in 
search of them to try my plan and draw the 
birds to their own homes. 

JENNY DARE. 


WHAT THEY ATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


An Englishman’s appetite had always 
been famous. He was fond of good, solid 
eating. The farmer always had his flitches 
of bacon and his salt mutton on hand, in 
addition to salt beef and barreled herrings 
from Yarmouth. In all good houses there 


was an imposing array of salting-tubs. 


very lean. It cost from a half-penny to a 
penny per pound, which was equal to a 
penny or two-pence of our money. Fresh 


The | 
art of stall-feeding was almost unknown, | 
and fresh meat, if procurable in winter, was 


fish was the luxury of the rich, obtained | 


from their own ponds and streams. 


Salt | 


fish was a common article of diet among | 


the working-classes. 


Cakes of oats and spice were on all good | 
| soon to the nursery business, which he fol- 
| lowed up to the time of his death. 


tables. Pies and pastries were made of all 
sorts of things. Page invited Falstaff and 
his friends to a dinner of ‘hot venison 
pasty,” wound up by ‘‘ pippins and cheese.” 

Very few vegetables were used, and some 
were regularly imported and salted down. 
Cabbagesand Onions were sent from Holland 
to Hull. Lettuce was served as a separate 
dish, and eaten at supper before meat. 
Capers were usually eaten boiled, with oil 
and vinegar as a salad. Eschalots were used 
to smear the plate before putting meat on it. 
Carrots had been introduced by the Flem- 
ings. Rhubarb, then called Patience, came 
from China about 1573. The common people 
ate turnip-leaves as a salad, and roasted the 
Watercress was be- 
lieved to restore the bloom to young ladies’ 
cheeks. In fact, all vegetables were re- 


_ garded more as medicines than as necessary 
_ articles of food. Flesh meals were more 


| believed in than anything else. 


The robins also prefer | 


them to grapes, which are ripe at the same | 
| from Italy, and the first forks were pre- 


time. 

The tree stands quite close to the house, 
so that I can observe the habits of the birds 
quite at my ease. 

Many wood-birds visit my garden that I 
do not know the names of. Last spring, for 
the first time, I saw a searlet tanager. 
not go in quest of him, he came to me and 
staid about my garden for several days. He 
fairly illuminated the place, and the common 
garden-birds seemed rather plain and homely 


eaten with a knife and a napkin. 
laudable use of forks,” as Ben Johnson has 
it, did not commence until 1611, and was 


rare for many years after. The custom came | 


served in glass cases as curiosities. <A 
jewelled one was among the New-Year’s gifts 
to Queen Elizabeth. Probably the absence 


of vegetables had something to do with the 


I did | 


immense potations of the time. Iago said 


the English could beat all other nations, and | 


were ‘‘most potent in potting.” As Tea did 
not come into England until 1610, and 
Coffee until 1652, beer or wine was taken 
at all meals.—The England of Shakespeare. 


They were | 
“The | 


SONGS OF THE SCIENCES. 
BOTANY. 


What reck I, though she be fair, 
If the flowers are not her care; 
If she ponder not upon 

Many a Dicotyledon; 

If she have no admiration 

For all forms of zstivation ? 


Let her learn, through happy hours, 
Properties of plants and flow’rs; 
Know how Watercress should be 
Rank’d with the Crucifere ; 

How the Sundew, without question, 
Darwin tells us, has digestion. 


If perchance her ardor burns 
For the Cryptogamic Ferns, 
She will see how spores become 
Cased in the Indusium, 

And how wondrously you vary 
Scolopendrium vulgare ! 


She shall calmly learn to state 
Clover is tri-foliate ; 

And describe in words exact, 
Awn and axis, blade and bract: 
So shall I, in her sweet presence, 
Find my love hath inflorescence. 


—Puneh. 


()hituary. 


CHARLES ARNOLD, 


With the death of Mr. Charles Arnold of 
Paris, Ontario, Canada, which occurred on 
the 15th of last month, the country loses 
one of its most intelligent and enthusiastic 
horticulturists. He was born December 18, 
1818, in Bedfordshire, England, and came 
to America in 1833. In early life he worked 
at the carpenter trade, but his taste for 
plants. and natural objects attracted him 


Few men on this continent have done so 
much for the improvement and advance- 
ment of horticulture in general as Mr. Ar- 


| nold. He was always a careful observer and 


successful experimenter, and many highly 
valued Grapes, Raspberries, Strawberries, 


| Cereals, and various vegetables, are the 


result of his experiments in cross-fertiliza- 
tion. The most valuable and most exten- 
sively known of these is the American 
Wonder Pea, which, being the first Pea 
originated on American soil that has ever 
attained a world-wide reputation and recog- 
nition, marks an important epoch in the 
history of American horticulture. Had his 
life been spared, our lists of fruits and 


| vegetables would, no doubt, have received 


from his hands many other valuable addi- 
tions especially adapted for our climate. 
Two of his new Peas which have been on 
trial for a few seasons, and which Mr. Ar- 
nold considered superior to any existing va- 
rieties, will probably be introduced another 
season. 

Up to within a short time previous to his 
death he was actively engaged in his experi- 
ments, and his communications to us, writ- 
ten only afew weeks before his death, and 
which will appear in future numbers of THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, are so full of vigor and 
energy that the news of his death was re- 
ceived with painful surprise and deep regret. 
Those who enjoyed his more intimate ac- 
quaintance have lost a friend whose place 
ean probably never be filled. 


Brass 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Agricultural Review, and Journal of the 
American Agricultural Association, February 


and March numbers combined, thus forming a 
handsome volume of over four hundred pages. 
This extra issue contains the full proceedings of 
the last convention of the American Agricultural 
Association, held at Chicago. The subjects 
discussed embraced stock-raising and feeding, 
ensilage, expositions, protection, free-trade, 
marketing products, transportation, forestry, 
irrigation, fertilizers, reclaiming of waste lands, 
drainage, and other topics, while the writers and 
speakers included men of high reputation and 
great ability. 


New Jersey State Horticultural Society ; Pro- 


ceedings at its annual meeting, held at Free- | 


hold, January 9th and 10th, W. R. Ward Presi- 
dent, E. Williams, Montclair, N. J., Secretary. 
The meetings of this society are always full of 


interest, as many of the most experienced horti- | 


culturists of the country are among its members, 
and take an active part in the discussions and 
management of the society. ; 

Among the most valuable papers read and pub- 
lished in this volume are those on Asparagus 
Culture, by E. Beekman;, Floriculture for the 
Young, by Dr. J. B. Ward; Violets, by Mrs. J. D. 
Meech; Lilies, by C. L. Allen: Clematis, by George 
C. Woolson; Insects Injurious to Fruit, by Mrs. 
Mary Treat; Fungi Injurious to Small Fruits, by 
Dr. B. D. Halsted; Plant Food and Plant Dis- 
eases, by A. W. Pierson; Horticultural Societies, 
by C. W. Idell. The membership to the society is 
one dollar, which entitles the member to this vol- 
ume, worth considerably more than the amount 
of the annual dues. 


Connecticut State Board of Agriculture; 
Annual Report of the Secretary, Mr. T. 8. Gold; 
together with the Annual Report of the State 
Experimental Station.—This is a large, handsome 
volume, gotten up with remarkable care. It con- 
tains, in addition to the reports of meetings and 
matter of more or less local importance, many 
highly valuable and interesting essays and 
papers. Among them: The Course of Study at the 
Storrs Agricultural Station, by Dr. H. P. Armsby, 
the discussion of which elicited considerable sery- 
iceable comment upon agricultural education 
in general; Poultry Raising, by Miss Mary H. 
Reed; Fertilizers, by Dr. Sturtevant ; Utility of 
Birds in Agriculture and in Migration, by Pro- 
fessor W. A. Stearns; Relations of Forests to our 
Climate, by E D. Goodwin; Trout Breeding, by 
Levi Hodges; Bee-keeping, by Alonzo Bradley; 
The Farmer and his Family, by Henry E. Alvord; 
Ventilation of Farm Buildings, by Dr. George 
Austin Bowen; The American Trotting Horse, 


by Professor W. H. Brewer ; Hints Toward Small | 
Farming, by J. B. Olcott, and others of not in- | 


ferior value. 


New-York State Agricultural Society.—Annutal 
Report published by the society, as the State makes 
no appropriation for its publication. A large 


part of the pamphlet is taken up with the awards | 


at the last fair at Utica. It contains also the 
most important papers read at the evening meet- 
ings during fair week, among them: Observa- 
tions on the Potato, by Dr. Sturtevant; Poultry 
as a Farm Crop, by I. K. Feleh; Silos and Ensil- 
age, by H. E. Alvord, ete. 


Report on Russian Fruits, by Charles Gibb, 
Abbotsford, Que.—This is a highly interesting 
and valuable pamphlet, giving in condensed form 
the results of the investigations of the author, in 
company with Professor Budd, of Iowa, during 
their recent tour through the fruit regions of 
Russia. The uncertainty of the fruit trees of 
Western Europe in the severe climates of Canada 
and our North-western States has already led to 
previous importations of some of the varieties 


grown in Eastern Europe; but the practical | 


knowledge gained through these painstaking in- 
vestigations will greatly hasten the introduction 
and dissemination of the best Russian fruits into 
regions where no other kinds could be grown 
successfully. 


The Chatham Courier, Chatham, N. Y., has 
recently changed hands— M7. J. Wallace Darrow, 
formerly connected with the Rural New-Yorker, 
becoming its editor and proprietor. The Courier 


has always been a bright, practical paper, de- 
voting considerable space to agricultual matters, 
and under its new management, we ate sure, its 
high standard will not be lowered, nor will the 
interests of its readers be allowed to suffer. 


The Kansas State Board of Agviculture 
Biennial Report.— William Sims, Secretary.— 
This large, elegant volume is, in some respects, 
superior to any similar publication, and is highly 
creditable to its editor as well as to the State in 
whose agricultural interests it is published. It 
presents a clear and comprehensive view of what 
Kansas has achieved in industrial and agricult- 
ural advancement during the past two years. 
Elaborate sketches of every county, accompanied 
by an excellent map of the State and one for each 
county, show at a glance everything pertaining 
to the State’s statistics, resources, and industries. 
It contains also valuable papers on Geology, 
Botany, Meteorology, and other interesting in- 
formation. To any one residing in Kansas or in- 
tending to settle there, the volume is invaluable. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Wormy Potatoes.— Mystic.—Worm-eaten Pota- 
toes are just as good for seed as perfect ones, pro- 
vided the eyes are not all destroyed. The worms 
that produce the mischief winter in the ground, 
not in the Potatoes. On such soils fresh yard- 
manures should be avoided, and fertilizers rich in 
potash used instead. 


Hand-Cultivators.— H. H., Whitestone, L. I— 
Any one of the several hand-cultivators offered 
in our advertising coluwons will be found of as- 
sistance in a mellow and not too stony soil. 
Each has its special advantages; so that it would 
be difficult to name the best for all purposes. The 
most efficient means for lightening the work and 
care of a garden is early and frequent cultiva- 
tion. It is a great deal easier to prevent weeds 
from growing than to eradicate them after they 
are several inches high. 


Transplanting Beets.— N. I’. W., Conn.— Beets 
may easily be transplanted, and it is a usual 
practice to fill out rows in this way. 
them early ina frame, and transplanting at the 
proper time outdoors, it seems that they might 
be forwarded somewhat; but, for some reason, 
we have not been successful in this way. The 
seed sown outdoors as early as the ground was 


fit for sowing, produced Beets fit for use as early | 


as those obtained by transplanting. 


Grapes in England.—R. 0., Uplands, Ont.— 
The statement of Professor Budd, that Grapes 
are not grown in “open air” in England, did not 
refer to vines grown on the south side and shel- 
tered by brick walls—but to what is here under- 
stood as open air or vineyard culture without 
shelter of any kind, as practiced in most parts of 
the United States. 

The growing of “wall fruits” has frequently 
been attempted here, but rarely with success, as 
the intense heat of the sun’s reflection from the 
walls in midsummer is liable to burn both fruit 
and foliage. 


Pistillate Strawberries. —W., Warrenton, Ga.— 
The Manchester, and all other pistillate varieties, 
should be planted together, with some staminate 
kind blossoming at the same time. One row of the 
latter to six rows of a pistillate variety is suffi- 
cient for fertilization. Wilson or Charles Down- 
ing are well adapted for planting with the 
Manchester. 


Preserving Flowers.—J. H., Berwick, Pa.— 
The method practiced by German florists is as 
follows: Procure some white sand, and wash 
it until it ceases to discolor the water. Then 


make it hot, and mix with it a small piece of | 


stearine. Take a fine-meshed sieve, and place 
it ona board. Cut your flowers, when perfectly 
dry, with a short piece of stem, and place them 
in the sieve in a natural position. Fill up care- 
fully with sand until the flowers are well covered, 
and place them, if fine weather, in the open air— 
or, better still, in an unshaded greenhouse. In 
about ten days, if the weather be hot, the board 
may be withdrawn, when the sand will come 
away from the flowers. 


California Lilies.— Ll. M., New-York.—We sus- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


By sowing | 


pect that your ‘“‘ California Lily with the peculiar | 


scent’ is own cousin to the “ Alligator Plant,” the 
“Blue Rose,” and the “Strawberry Tree,’ some- 
times sold to a confiding public. A few weeks 
ago we saw, in a fashionable uptown thorough- 
fare, some enterprising vender offer for sale a 
basketful of ‘‘ California Lilies,’? with their roots 
carefully tied up in moss. From a distance al- 
ready we recognized our malodorous, common 
swamp weed, the “Skunk-Cabbage.” We first 
looked at the adventurous Lily merchant, then 
at the Skunk-Cabbage, then at the well-dressed, 
intelligent ladies and gentlemen crowding around, 
eager to buy before the stock might run out, and 
then passed on, meditating about the high state 
of our civilization, modern progress, and the 
manifold ways of making a living. 


‘Barking ” Trees.— L. Rk. D.—If only the outer 
bark, or ‘‘rind,” is scraped off a tree, it generally 
survives the operation; but if a tree is deprived 
of its entire inner bark,—that immediately sur- 
rounding the wood,—it cannot live, any more 
than a man stripped of his skin. We await with 
interest the result of the experiment. 


The Naomi Grape.—In answer to several in- 
quiries about the hardiness of this variety, Mr. 
L. G. M. Smith, of this city, says: ‘The vine I 
planted in 1881 has made a fine growth. It has 
not had any protection in winter, and has not 
been injured by the cold. Last year it gave me 
a fine bunch of fruit, which was beautiful and 
of excellent flavor, I am very much pleased 
with it.” 


Azaleas in Summer.—(C. B. 7., Westport Conn. 
—The plants should be placed out doors in an 
airy, partially shaded situation, but not under 
trees. If the pots are well filled with roots, the 
plants should be re-potted in slightly larger pots, 
in soil consisting of three parts dark peat, one 
part loam, and a little silver-sand, giving plenti- 
ful drainage. If the plants are unshapely, they 
should be pruned after flowering. Azaleas suffer 
greatly from over-watering; yet the other ex- 
treme, excessive dryness, suould be as scrupu- 
lously avoided. 


OUR EXHIBITION TABLE. 


Highland Beauty Apple.—A plate of this 
beautiful little Apple, received from EF. P. Roe, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. We have noticed this 
variety previously, but these specimens are far 
more handsome than any we have seen before. 
It is a seedling of the Lady Apple, which it re- 
sembles in general appearance; but it is some- 
what larger, and of brighter color. The flesh is 
white, very tender, and slightly sub-acid, almost 
sweet. It keeps remarkably well, and as a des- 
sert fruit it will, no doubt, be in considerable 
demand. 


The Hon. D. F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., 
the manufacturer of the celebrated Beatty or- 
gans and pianos, has just been elected mayor of 
his city for the fifth consecutive term, disproving 
the old proverb that ‘‘a prophet is without honor 
in his own country.” 


Slug Shot.— B. Hammond d Co., Mount Kisco, 
N. Y.--We have received a pamphlet giving 
directions for the use of this excellent new in- 
secticide, and many testimonials as to its effi- 
ciency. We have used “Slug Shot’ in large 
quantities during several years, and have found 
ita sure remedy for Potato bugs and other inju- 
rious insects. Its use is less dangerous and more 
convenient than any other insecticide we have 
used. 


The McTammany Organette.— Messrs. H. C. 
Wilkinson d& Co., whose advertisement appears 
on another page, have sent of their 
Organettes for examination; and we cannot but 
think that such an instrument would be highly 
enjoyed and appreciated in many homes where 
there is no one who plays the piano, or any other 
musical instrument requiring skill and study in 
the performer. Its superiority over ordinary 
music-boxes is that it admits of the playing of 
any number and variety of tunes by simply 
changing the music-sheets. It is neatly and sub- 
stantially made, and not liable to get out of 
order. 
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To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 


(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents.) 


In clubs of six for one 
“ “ ten « 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume IV. Commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 


date of entry. 7 
BOUND VOLUMES. . 

Volumes [. II. and III. (present series) of THR 
AMERICAN GARDEN have been carefully indexed, con- 
venient for ready reference, and bound together ina 
handsome heavy paper cover. The amount of useful, 
practical horticultural information contained in this 
combined volume cannot be obtained in any other | 
single book, making it a most valuable addition to | 
any library. Price, $1.50, by mail, post-paid, or | 

Free as a Premium 

for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender | 
ot a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same as 
those subscribing singly. 

A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
outin previous years, and desirous to introduce THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we cffer special 
and most liberal inducements for the current year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 

Every subscriber, old or new, is entitled to 
one premium, and may take his choice of either | 
of the following articles: 


SEEDs. 
ONE PACKAGE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING VARIETIES: 
American Triumph Oats, With the privilege of 


| 
Adamant Wheat, competing for the $210 | 
Green Mountain Wheat, )ojffered as premiums | 
Jor the largest yields. | 
Rural Dent Corn.—Produced at the rate of one 
hundred and fifty bushels per acre. | 


Rural Thoroughbred Flint Corn.— Fars measuring 
seventeen inches were produced in 1882. 

Bliss’s American Wonder Pea, the best and 
earliest wrinkled Pea grown. 

American Racer Pea.— Very productive. Best round 
Pea grown. 

Mayflower Tomato.—Very early , quality best. 

Wild Garden Seeds.—A mixture of about one hun- 
dred varieties of Flower Seeds, enough to sow a square 
rod of ground. 


Subscribers who prefer making their own selection 
of seeds can select from B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Hand. | 
Book for the Farm and Garden (mailed for six cents) 
Seeds to the amount of 25 cents for each subscrip- 


tion. ras 
PLANTS. 
ONE OF EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING: 

Clematis coccinea.— Scarlet Clematis. A root of 
this magnificent new climber, a beautiful colored 
plate of which appeared in our September number. 

One Bulb of Gladiolus Shakespeare; the best 
white variety. 

One Bulb of Gladiolus Isaac Buchanan; the best 
yellow variety. 

Three Bulbs of selected American Seedling Gladi- 
olus; all different colors. 

One Bulb of cither Lilinm speciosum rubrum, L. sp. 
roseum, L. tenuifolium, L. atrosanguineum gran- 
diflorum, or Hyacinthus candicans. 


BOOKS. 

Any one subscribing for THE AMERICAN GARDEN, and 
soliciting other subscriptions, may obtain a Library 
Sree, under the following conditions: 

For each subscriber, he may select, from the special 
list contained in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Catalogue, books 
to the amount of 20 cents. Special list of books | 
mailed free on application. 

The New American Dictionary.—One_ thousand 
illustrations. A valuable Dictionary and Encyclo- 
pedia combined. Price, $1.00. Sent free as a pre- 
mium for four subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
mailed on receipt of price. 


A COMPLETE LIST, 


enumerating and describing all the premiums offered 
to yearly subscribers, will be mailed free to all appli- 
cants, 


Address all orders to 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. | 


| LOGUE, 40 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato, | 


‘Choice Named Gladioluses. 


The following new varieties, which we now offer at 
greatly reduced prices, are considered the most beau- 
tiful and gorgeous Gladioluses ever introduced. By 
combining them in the following collections, we are 
able to furnish them at extremely low rates. No 
| change or substitution can be made at these prices, 
| nor can collections be broken: 
| Special collection not broken at price quoted. 


Collection A. Marie Lemoine, La Landeur, Baron- 
| ess Burdett-Coutts, Africaine. $2.00. 
—B. Shakespeare, Meyerbeer, Engesseri, Isaac 
Buchanan. $1.00. 
a] ore 2 Toul 7 A rele ag alj - 
1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. | Eos ‘ aueen’ pork? eels, Frocbelt je C oe 
Heve = | neret, Ceres, Sylphide. $1.00. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. | 
500 Varietics Seed Potatoes. | 
Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. | —E. Marie Lemoine, Lemoinei, Engesseri, Froe- 
Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. | beli, Byzantinus, The Bride, Purpureo-auratus. $2.00. 
Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved | 
varieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Cult- | 
ure, consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wurzel, and | 
Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass | 
Seeds, ctc. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other 
Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 
A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in 


—D, Ten good named sorts. $1.00. 


Collections of Unnamed Gladioluses. 


The following collections are made up from many 
of the named varieties whose names have been lost or 
mislaid, and from French and American hybridized 
seedlings : 1 

Collection I. 12 fine varieties, white ground. $1. 

—J. 12 fine varieties, rosy and red ground. 75c. 
| —K, 12 fine varieties, yellow and light ground. $1. 

—L. 12 fine varieties, fine mixed hybrids. 75c. 

Fine mixed varieties for bedding purposes, 75 cents 
per dozen ; $2.50 for fifty ; $4.00 per hundred ; $30.00 
| per thousand, 


: FAR RarDEN ie is AND 
22 1 GARDENIAEOL 


ESTABLISHED 1945, 


150 Pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 

Beautifully Colored Plate of Carnations. Mailed 

for two three-cent stamps, to cever postage. 
BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 


and descriptive list of allthe principal varieties grown. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, 1U cents. 


} i j H 
Aa A 
iN) 


BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. eae 
2 = New Varieties Potatoes. 


Rosy Morn, 


—S==~—_” 


Rubicund 
Leah: Tyrian Purple. 


a WONDER : wane 
Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- Choice Varieties of 1882, etc. 


quires no Bushing, Exquisite Mavor. 


White Star, 
Vermont Champion, 


Queen of the Valley, 
Matchless, 
Adirondack, etc. 


The best variety for forcing, and the best for early 
sowing in the garden. < f 

Circular giving full description mailed to applicants. 

CAUTION.—As there is an inferior Pea in the 
market called the “American Wonder,” be sure and 
get the genuine * Bliss’s American Wonder.” 


American Giant, 


For description and price of the above, send for our 
Illustrated Potato Catalogue, 48 pages, which contains 
an illustrated list of the leading varieties in cultiva- 
tion, with imuch useful information upon their culture. 
Mailed to all applicants inclosing 10 cents. Regular 
customers free. ; 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


Two New Varieties of Field Corn. 
$1,000 IN PREMIUMS 


Were awarded last vear, by THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, for the largest yield of corn of. these two varieties, and 
itis with pleasure we announce that we have been fortunate enough to secure the entire original stock, which 
we now Offer first for sale. 


One-half pint package, 25 cts.; Pint, 45 cts.; 
Quart, 80 cts.; by mail, post-paid. 


By express, at purchasers’ expense: Pint, 35 cts. | 
Quart, 60 cts.; Half Peck, $2.25; Peck, $4.00. Price 
for larger quantity on application. 


RURAL THOROUGHBRED FLINT CORN. 


A remarkably distinct and wonderful variety, producing the longest ears of any known kind. Ears of 
fifteen inches in length are not uncommon, and some have even reached the enormous length of seventeen 
inches, specimens of which may be shown. It is eight-rowed, of a peculiar butt color, cob very small, and 
kernels large and very broad. The stalks are slender, eight to nine feet 1n height, and closely set w ith large, 
remarkably broad leaves. Each seed produces upward of twelve strong suckers,—many of which mature 
perfect ears,—forming a regular bush. Its large yield, length of ear, and excellent quality make it a most 
desirable field variety throughout the Northern and Middle States, while its great suckering habit, breadth of 
blade, and smallness of stalk will render it, as a fodder plant or for ensilage purposes, the most valuable variet; 
of Indian Corn at present known. Price, 25 cts. per packet; 60 cts, per pint ; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. 
$2.50 per peck; $8.00 per bushel. 


THE RURAL HEAVY DENT CORN. 


All those who grew it last year are unanimous in their praises, and declare it ‘The best Dent Corn grown.” 
The kernels are white, large, broad, and heavy, and inclined to shrink less than those of other kinds of Dent 
Corn. The yield is enormous, one hundred bushels of shelled Corn being an average yield under good cultiva- 
tion, while one hundred and fifty bushels per acre, and over, have been produced in favorable seasons. We 
are confident that no variety more desirable for the Southern and South-western States has ever been intro- 
duced. Price, 25 cents per packet; 60 cents per pint; $1.00 per quart, post-paid, by mail. $2.00 per peck; 


$6.00 per bushel. 
¢ ad as B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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A New Early Sweet Potato. = a 
vanty couben. $1.95 worth af the choicest Seeds fo 


fran r only 50 cents ! 


This variety originated in Virginia a few years since, ; 
with an old cultivator of the Sweet Potato. It is a is BLISS POPULAR COLLECTIONS Our Seeds are known 
sport of the old KARLY RED, but said tobe far superior a § the world over as the 
to that variety in earliness, productiveness, color, aud best in the market. In order to 1troduce them into every garden, we 
quality. Slips planted May 10th produced tubers large ee ones our Hop ulay Collections. Q12 Packets of the 
enough for the market July 25th. On account of its Sica to. Ble oo: foe are wn eamounting, at Catalogue 
early maturity,itis better adapted for cultivation in American Wonder ead “sic nae enrieees pane tolowe Elise’ 
the Northern States than any other variety. In shape requires no busbing. Mayflowcr Tcma‘c See earloeane 
they are somewhat shorter than the ordinary varie- quality. Genuine Bermuda Onion, truc sced of this celebrated 
ties, of a golden yellow color, cook very dry, and are varicty. Salamander Lettuce, tine heads, stands drought and 
of superior flavor, Another valuable consideration in heat better than any other sort. California Mammoth Radish, 
favor of this variety is that they will grow on quite very larze. excellent flavor, good for winter or spring. Arlingtom 
ordinary soil, with but a slight coat of manure, and CEU ay, Ts the ees Dae of any variety in the New 
yielded’ a large crop the past season upon land that eine 18 cbs mii eyes Ye eC Ony has been grown 
Would not grow above fifteen bushels of corn to the Bung s ss Amiprove ong Orange Carrot, 
acre. Itis also an excellent keeper. From what we | 


selected by us for 15 years, and now the best Carrot grown. 

; 1 V Bliss’ Improved Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, best late 

can Jearn from those who have tested this variety, we | sort. Egyptian Beet, noue beitcr. Extra eurly Mfunich 

thinkit will prove the most valuable in cultivation. | Turnip, 3 weeks earlicr than any other variety. Jumbo Pump- 

We first offered this variety in the spring of 1880, and kin, specimens have beengrown weighing over 200 Ibs. 

have received many favorable notices trom those who N. B.—Most of the above sorts were first introduced by us. Send 
have tested it. It matured its crop as far north as 
Canada. Specimens have been exhibited weighing 


to us to get the genuine. 
0715 Packets of choice Flewer Seeds, amounting at 
six pounds. Slipsready about May 15th; tubers, now. 
Price of slips, with directions for planting, by mail, 


Catalogue prices to $1.25 for 50 cents, as follows: Asters, 
post-paid, 50 cents per dozen; $1.60 for fifty ; $1.75 


Japan Pinks, Everlastings, Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., &¢. 
BOT IL the Flower and Vegetable Seed Collections mailed for 90 
per hundred. By express, at purchaser’s expense, 
$1.00 per hundred; $7.50 per thousand, 


cents. For #1.00 we will adda package of our Wild Garden 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


Seeda, containing 100 different varieties of flower seeds mixed, 
Randolph’s Hand Seed-Sower. 


No Rubatitution, Owing to the very liberal discount already 
made on these collections. no other varieties will be substituted for 
those named, nor can any change whatever be made in the col- 
lections, 

Order at once 2nd have them on hand when you want to plant. 
Bliss’ INustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and Garden, 
(300 illustrations and colored plate of beautiful flowers), price, 6 cents, 
telling you how to grow all the above, sent free to every one 
purchasing one or more collections, who asks for it at the me of 
ordering. Remit by Money Order, Draft, Express Order, or Registered 
patch. It is easily operated by a Letter; small amounts may be sent in postage stamps. Address, 
ee or Be nL oe ULE intel- . B. K. BLISS & SONS, Seed & Horticultural Warehouse, 

igence, with alittle practice. — x a see 

Santen trifling compared with 84 Barclay Street, New York. 
the advantages resulting from its 
use. The saving in time and seeds ea z 
will undoubtedly repay the outlay = SSS = 
in the planting ofasingle week. Its 

construction 
Fig is so simple, 


hativisner | STERLING NOVELTIES OF RARE MERIT. 


out of order. 
reat a New Flower Seeds, New Vegetable Seeds, New Cereals, New Potatoes, New Seeds for the 
maleate an Farm, New Strawberries, New Raspberries, New Currants, New Blackberries, New Grapes, 
applicants. : 

Phice, $1.25 | New and Rare Plants for the Garden and Conservatory, &c., &c. 

oe ee oat Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES, containing a descriptive list of every- 
eee AR thing that has proved really desirable introduced within the past two years, is now ready, and will be 
$1.50. Alib- mailed free to all applicants. 
eraldiscount * 

— to agents. 


B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


sufficient to sow half a square rod of ground. 
7A 


For sowing all kinds of small Gar- 
den Seeds with accuracy and dis- 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


HAM D’S SLUG SHOT, 
Wf doe wp, AN INSECTICIDE AND FERTILIZER 


Ready for use and safe. 
GUARANTEED TO DESTROY 


Potato Bugs, Chinch Bugs, Rose Bugs, Slugs, 


Aphis, Lice, Worms, Caterpillars, and the Striped Bug upon Melon, 
Cucumbers, Squash and all insects injurious to Grape Vines, Cab 
bage, Tobacco, Cotton or Egg Plants, Currants, Fruit or Orna- 
mental Trees, Rose Bushes, and all Shrubs, Greenhouse, 
and Hardy Flowering Plants. 


SLUG SHOT was prepared at first solely to destroy the Potato Bug in gardens, but its valuable properties for the destruction of all kinds of insects, caterpillars, 
and other vermin, have induced the inventors to manufacture it on a large scale, by which it is offered at a reduced price (as Cheap or cheaper than Paris Green), and 
always ot uniform strength, and reauy for immediate use without the trouble of mixing. 

SLUG SHOT contains, in minutest quantity, POISON! destructive to all insect life, which is most thoroughly diffused through natural and chemical fertilizers, 
and kills the bug in all stages of its growth. The insect eats it in the minutest quantity, and then appears to become paralyzed, often dying on the leaf without falling 
to the ground. 

It is an impalpable powder, and does not harm vegetation ; on the other hand, it is a manure. Dust it on the plants plentifully, either by hand or with a dusting-tin 


You can easily make a duster by taking an old fruit can, perforating the bottom, and nailing the can to a stick. 


QUANTITY TO AN ACRE. 


When plants are small, about 20 pounds are needed; or, take a handful and throw it over each hill, covering the leaves. It does no harm to plants, but, on the 
contrary, invigorates them greatly. 

Yhe color and odor of SLUG SHOT prevents it in any way being mistaken or used for wrong purposes, and its composition is such that itis out of the question 
for ahuman being or quadruped to take enough to do any harm. Mr. Hammond, the originator, and his men have worked days and weeks in it without any ill effects 
whatever. 

Pamphlets, giving a full description, with directions for use and certificates from those who have used it for the various purposes for which it is recommended, 
mailed free to all applicants. 

SLUG SHOT is in strong, neat packages, properly labeled, weighing respectively 5, 10,and 15 pounds each. These packages are packed in barrels for the trade. 
The barrels will hold from 200 to 215 pounds net. Each barrel has a large poster and 100 circulars. e . a . ine ; 

The price isahalf cent less per pound when ordered in bulk than it is in packages. Prices, in packages, 5 lbs. 30 cents; 10 1bs 50 cents; 15 lbs. 75 cents; in barrels 
in bulk, 4% cents per pound. Slug Shot Cannot be sent by mail. 


Prices to the trade given upon application. 


Manufactured by B. HAMMOND & CO. Mt. Kisco Paint Works, Mt Kisco, N. Y. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, New-York City. 
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UNITED STATES | 


MUTUAL | 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION, 


$5,000 Accident Insurance. $25.00 Weekly 
Indemnity. q lembership Fee, $4.00. Annual 
cost about $11.00. $10,000 Insurance, with 
$50.00 Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding 
Rates. Write or call for Circular and Appli- 
eation Blank. 


EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PEET, President. 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 


NEW- as ORK. 


“FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
PAPER shows am: irke d advance in the character of 
its wood-engraving, and its success proves the wisdom 
with which Mr. Leslie provided for its conduct and 
ownership in his will.’—New- York Tribune. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Illustrated Newspaper. 


The most enterprising, spirited, and interesting I1- 
lustrated Newspaper in the world. 


A WEEKLY PANORAMA OF 


Events at Home and Abroad. 


The work of the best artists, engravers, and con- 
tributors, appears regularly in 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Illustrated Newspaper, 


Which is now publishing a series of original articles 
upon ‘‘ON PROBLEMS OF THE TIMES,” by Henry George, 
author of ‘ Progress and Poverty,” and a new and 
powerful serial, ‘‘ HAND AND RING,” by Miss Anna 
Katherine Green, author of ‘The Leavenworth Case.” 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
Is sold everywhere. Price, 19 cents. 


By mail, $4.00 per year; $1.00 for three months, 
post-paid. Specimen copies free. Address 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
58, 55, and 57 Park Elgeey New-York. 


THE PHILA. WEEKLY 
Tribune and Farmer 


Will be mailed to any address every week for three 
whole months on trial, on receipt of only 12 cents 
in postage stamps. Regular price, $1.00 per year. 
Established 12 years. 


iD: T. MOORE, AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 


“HOW FARMERS ARE SWINDLED,” 


A series of articles written expressly for our columns, 
Philadelphia Market Reports; Household Depart- 
ment, an immense feature; Aunt Addie’ s Letters to 
Young Housekeepers; Aunt Fy va’s Letters; Fancy 
Work ; Household Hints, etc.; Mose Skinner’s Hu- 
morous Letters; De tective Sketches ; Youth’s De- 
partment. One-half dozen splendid stories every 
week, Try it three months, and get up a club. 


H. K. CURTIS & CO. Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 
eS 


Photography ‘Made Easy. 
_ For the Old and the Young; 
for Ladies and Gentlemen; 
for the Professor, the Stu- 
| dent, the Artist, the Me- 
=| chanic, and the Tourist. 

No Stains. No Trouble. 

Book of Instruction free 
with each equipment. Send | 
for price list. Our apparatus is superior to all others | 
at same price, having patented improvements. Our | 
Gelatino-bromide Dry Plates are also the best. 


_E. & H. _T. Anthony & Co. 591 Broadway, New- York. 


IDER 


PRESSES! EkEYERo ke: 
- BOOMER £ BOSCHERT T PRES ESS CO. 


ACUSE, N. 
o I icon Sles New Sore 


Photo. by an Amateur, 20c. 
With Instruction Book, 3oc. 


Rectangular 

& Square Box CH URNS 
| Cheapest and Best. No 
jy inside fixtures and always 
reliable. Six sizes of each 
kind made. Three sizes of 
f the Lever Butter Worker 
made. Best material used, 
and every Churn and Butter 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERS 


<I 


HAND 


Worker warranted exactl 
CUARANTEED MOWERS | asrepresented, One Churn 
BEST & CHEAPEST 10 To 20 IN. at wholesale where we have 


7 no agent. Send Postal for 
circulars. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, idea 


HAND BONE AND SHELL MILLS. 


Grinds raw bones, green or dry. 


A valuable machine for the gar- 
dener, poultryman, and farmer. 


Prices from $5 to $15. 
Illustrated circulars and testi- 
monials on application. 


WILSON BROS. - 


HORSE 


25 To 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 


ie 
i) MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


BLADES 


WITH 


EACH PLOW. 


LARGE REDUCTION, 
IN PRICE 


Send for Grea 
lar & Price-List, 


Easton, Pa. 


HALES’S 
PATENT 


MOLE TRAP 


For destroying ground moles in 
lawns, parks, gardens, and ceme- 
teries. The only “perfect”? mole 
trap in existence. Thoroughly 
tested for years. GUARANTEED 
to be superior to all others. Sold 
» by all Seedsmen and Agricultural 
=., Implement Dealers. Illustrated 
a= Circulars sent free to any address. 


H. W. HALES, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF «4 SENTINAL THAT NEVER SLEEPS.” 


PURE COD LIVER, 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—That pleasant and 
active agent in the cure ot all consumptive sy mptoms, 
“Wilbor's Compound of Pure Cod- Liver Oil and Lime,’ 
is being universally adopted in medical practice. Sold 
by the proprietor, A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and 
ail dr mee Ss. 


For {5 subscribers, at 50c. each, to ** HOME AND 
FARM,’’ the best Agric aia al paper in the country, 
we will send our Premium Garden Plow. Send 
for samples and Premium List. Address 


‘“‘HOME AND FARM,’ = 


(Care B. F. Avery & Sons,) 


Louisville, Ky. 


Name this paper. 


TIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


S.F. HAYWARD, Gem /Agent, 
AOT Broadway N.Y. City. 


G. Wi) aD mee 


Commission Merchant in 


NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Etc. 
383 Washington St. near Harrison St. 


NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 
application: 


EL CAJON LAND COMPANY, 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


We offer, on very reasonable terms as regards price, 
time of payment, and rate of interest, 3, 500 Acres of 
Choice Fruit Land in Colony of El Cajon, 14 miles 
from the City of San Diego. The land is surveyed 
and mapped, avenues and streets laid out from 90 feet 
to 60 feet wide, and some of them graded. Schoole 
house, Hotel, and Post-Office established. 

The raisins made from the grapes grown here are 
the finest in California, and superior ‘to the Malagas 
of the same grade. All other fruits unequaled in 
quality. For climatic condition, reference is made to 
United States Signal Service reports tor this city. 
Send for pamphlets to oftice of Company. 


JAS. H. BENEDICT, President, 


DECORATE AND BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES, onions &C. 
Quaint, Rare, and Curious Papers by Eminent Deco- 
rative Artists. Close figures given on large contracts. 
If you intend to sell your house, paper it, as it will 
bring from $2000 to $3000 more after having been 
Papered. Samples and Book on Decorations mailed 
free. Agents wanted. 
H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO. Makers and Importers, 
124 & 126 W. 33d Street, 
| Near Broadway, New- York. 


TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


631 Market Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
WONDERFUL. INSTRUMENTS 


ON WHICH ANY, 
ONE CAN PLAY 


Send for eixcuiars? alogues o Music, &c. 
McTammany Organette Con ‘Worcester, Mass. 


= EN : tS = 

he Fianet “Jr. , Seed Drills, Wheel- ‘Hoes, Horse- Hor )peners, Coverers, &c., positively have no equal. We show above, our 
Combined Drill; also the Horse-Hoe as a Cultivator and Hiller, and as a universal Coverer. We are very certain that farmers and 
gardeners cannot afford to be without our labor-saving tools. Study our Catalogue carefully, and agree with us. Our 32 page Cat- 
alogue, with 40 engravings and chapter on proper Cultivation of Crops, guaranteed to interest every one working the soil, will be sent 
to your own address, free. upon receipt of ten names of neighbors, most interested in farming and gardening. 8. N 
& OW., Putentees and Sole Manufacturers of the Planet, Jr., Goods 127 & 129 Catharine St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Fruit, Pork, Poultry, 
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$5.0 
ate seni 


$d 1.00 


Freight 
Prepaid 


BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY $51.00 


Regular Price $85.00 


24 STOPS. 1 Cello,8ft.tone. 2 Melodia, 8ft.tone. 3Clarabella, 


Without Stool, 
Book and Music. 


8 ft. tone. 4 Manual Sub-Bass 16 ft. tone. 5 Bourdon, 


ne 

16 ft. tone. 6 Saxaphone, 8 ft. tone. 7 Viol diGamba, 8 ft. tone. 8 Diapason, 
8f{t.tone. 9 Viola Dolce,4 ft. tone. 10 Grand Expressione, § ft. 
tone. 
Humana. 14 Echo, 8 ft. tone. 15 Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 16 Clario- 
net, 8 ft. tone. 
tone. 
=\ Coupler Harmonique. 


11 French Horn, 8 ft. tone. 12Harp Molian. 13 Vox 
17 Voix Celeste, 8 ft. tone. — 18 Violina, 4 ft. 
19 Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone. 20 Piccolo, 4 ft. tone. 21 
22 Orchestral Forte. 23 Grand Organ 
Knee Stop. 24 Right Organ Knee Stop. 

(@* This Organ is a triumph of the organ-builders’ art. 
IT IS VERY BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE, BEING 
EXACTLY LIKE CUT. The Case is solid Walnut, pro- 
fusely ornamented with hand-carving and expensive 
fancy veneers. The Music Pocket is of the most beau- 
tiful design extant. It is deserving of a place in the 
millionaire’s parlor, and would ornament the boudoir 
of a princess. 


Five Octaves, hand- 
FIVE SETS REEDS: some appedrance, 
It will not take the dirt or dust. It contains the Sweet 
VOIX CELESTE STOP, the famous French Horn Solo 
Combination, New Grand Organ Right and Left Knee 
Stops, to control the entire motion by the Knee, if 
necessary. Five (5) Sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, 
as follows : a set of powerful Sub-Bass_ Reeds; set of ¢ 
Octaves of VOIX CELESTE; one set of FRENCH HORN 
REEDS, and 2 1-2 Octaves each of regular GOLDEIT 
TONGUE REEDS. Besides all this, itis fitted up with 
an OCTAVE COUPLER, which doubles the power of 
the instrument. Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, 
Beatty’s Patent Stop Action, also Sounding Board, &c., 
&e. It has a Sliding Lid and conveniently arranged 
Handles for moying. The Bellows which are of tho 
upright pattern, are made from the best quality of rub- 
ber cloth, are of great power, and are fitted up with 
steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. Tho 
Pedals, instead of being covered with carpet, are pol 
ished metal,neat design,never get out of repair or wor) 


C 
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SS 


NEW STYLE No. 1215. 


Daniel F-BEATTY WASHINGTON US'A-{COLDEN) 
4 . Ce 


‘ON 


tl 


Length, 49 ins., Weight, boxed, about 400 lbs. 


Address or call upon 
the Manufacturer 


ie 
USS 


| 


Height, 72 ins., Depth, 24 ins. 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Was 


this Organ, with 


COUPONI 


on my celebrate 


FREIGHT PREPAID. 


going west of it. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


to your offer. 
and on what Railroad. 
ress prepaid, or by Bank Check. You may 
ay, which will secure this special offer. 
hence this special price, PR 


Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the same as I sell for $85. 
order immediately,and in no 
case later than 10 days. 
year’s test trial given and a 
full warrantee for Six years. 


Given under my Hand and Seal this 
15th day of May, 1983, 


On receipt of this Coupon and $51 in cash by Bank 
Draft, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, Ex- 
press Prepaid, or by Check on your Bank, if forward- 
ed within 10 days from date hereof, Lhereby agree to accept this Coupon for $87, as part payment 
24 Stop #85 Parlor Organ,with Bench, | ete p C 
of $51 accompanies this Coupon, and I will send you a receipted bill in full for #85 and boxand ship 
you the Organ just as it is advertised, fully warranted for Six years. Money refunded with interest § 
from date of remittance if not as represented after ono year’s 


Asa further inducement for you, [provided you order immediate- 
ly, within the 10 days], I agree to prepay freight on the above 
organ to your nearest railroad freight station, ary point east of the Mississippi River, or that far onan 
This is a rare opportunity to placean instrument asit were at your very door, all 
reight rrepaid,at manutacturer’s wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved by correspondence 
Enclosed find $51.00 for Organ. ve 0 
ees § advertisement and I order Oe On condo that it must prove exactly 
as represented in this advertisement, or I shall return it at the end of one year’s use an t 
alain of my money, with interest from the very moment I forwarded it, at six per eent., according 
(a"Be very particular to give Name, i 
tarBe sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. O. i . 
accept by telegraph on last day and remit by mail on that 
J desirethis magnificent instrument introduced without delay, 
VIDING ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY 


hin 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. 7020 ie a0 days prom 


the date hereof, Iwill box and ship you 
You should 


iIss‘7.] 


ook, ete., providing the cash balance 


use. (Signed) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


Ihave read your statement in this 
demand the 


Poat Office,County, State, Freight Station. 
Money Order, Registered Letter, Ex: 


gton, New J ersey. 


_ There is an old say- 
ing about the inventive 


genius of the Yankee,— 


In fact, the workman- 
ship and general char- 
acter of our Hammocks 


“show him an article 
that is wanted, and he 
will soon find a way to- 


Moc 


is in every way supe- 
rior to the imported. 


We make the same 


= 
aS 


make it.” This is true 
in relation to the Mexi- 
can Hammock. Thein- | 


genious Yankee has dis- 
covered a method of 
making them, which | 


style in Cotton, Linen, 
and Hemp. 


Price List. 


will eventually super- 


Braided Edge 


sede the slow process 
used by the Mexicans. | 


The Braided 
Edge Hammocks 


are made from the same 
Fibre and woven in the 
same manner as the 
Mexican Hammocks. 
In place of the knotted 
edge we use a braided 
edge, which addsbeauty 
and strength to the 
Hammock. Our meth- 
od of putting on the 
ends prevents slipping. 
Every Hammock is 


carefully adjusted, so 


=| Mexican Hammocks 


White, . . §2.00 ea. 


Colored, . . 2.50 “ 

Lge. Family 
Hammock, 
Colored, . 3.50 “« 


Spreaders, . 5()c. pr. 
Anchor Ropes, 5()c. ‘ 
Pillows, . . %e. ea. 


FOR SALE BY 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


that each cord will take 


a portion of the strain, 


34 Barclay St. 


thus making them ¢a. 
pable of sustaining a 
very heavy weight. 
Ouwr colors will suit 
the most esthetic ; they 
embrace all the new 


5 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TRAVERS BROS. 


107 Duane St. 


and fashionable shades. 


New-York. 


Farms, cheap. Catalogues free. 


FARMS 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 


"A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. | 


ck Steel Wire Fence 
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Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof pair t(or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
- We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 
strength and durability. We also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., — 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 


LEW 


time. 


oe 


| [Lewis comel 


__INJECTOR 


— 


(The above shows the three Combinations.) 


You can make from $10 to $20 per day. 


200 PER CENT. 1 


IS’S COMBINATION 


Send tor Illustrated Catalogue, Price-list, and Terms to Agents, ete. 
of customers, each of whom has bought from $50 to $2000 worth of these goods in from one to three weeks’ 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


FOR 


ANOTHER NEW 


CE PUMP 


IMPROVEMENT IS 


The Lewis Patent Spray Attachment. 


Can change Instantly from Solid Stream to Spray. 


Don’t Fail to Read this Splendid Offer. 


I will send a sample Pump, express paid, to any express 
station in the United States or Canadas for $5 
retail price, $6.00. 
manufacture the ‘‘ Potato-Bug Exterminator or Agricultural Syringe’ separate. 
polished brass, $1.75. i 


50; regular 
Weight, 445 Ibs.; length, 32in. I also 
Price, post-paid, zine, $1.25; 


I give a long list 


P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N.Y. 


or the RETAILER. 


PATENT BLUING BACS. 


THE BEST LAUNDRY BLUE IN THE WORLD. 
No Waste. No Broken Bottles. One box, price 10 cents, goes further than four 
6 ounce bottles of Liquid Blue. 
“THERE’S MONEY IN IT.” 


Liberal Terms to the Grocery Trade. Send for Samples and Circular to 


,C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO. 106 and 108 Fulton Street, New-York. 
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CHOICE PLANTS 
FOR EVERY ONE AT WHOLESALE RATES. 


We make the following very liberal offer to every reader of THE AMERICAN GARDEN :— 

We will send any of the following plants. by express, carefully packed — making no charge for boxes or 
packing — with this condition: NO ORDER RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THREE DOLLARS, NOR LESS THAN FIVE OF A 
KIND. 

We call especial attention to this feature of our business. We are largely engaged in shipping Plants long 
distances by express, e(¢., and we grow large quantities of Plants, in small pots, of the leading varieties. They 
are grown in cool greenhouses (as far as pr acticable ), and are thrifty and vigorous, and calculated to do well at 
once, having been hardene d off, They are thrifty, well balanced, heavily rooted Plants, ready to to go into 
4-inch pots, or to plant in the open ground at once, and make a healthy, vigorous start. Growing them in small 
pots lessens the cost of raising them very much, enabling us to reduce the cost of plants to the purchaser, and 


t these 
ane PRICES THAT DEFY COMPETITION 


They will be found to be much cheaper, quality considered, than they can be had elsewhere. 
low rates cannot be sent by mail, but must invariably go 


BY EXPRESS, AND BY EXPRESS ONLY, 
purchaser to pay express charges, as, at these very low rates, we cannot afford to pay postage. These plants 
are not rooted cuttings, but well grown plants. Some think because of their cheapness they must be very 
small, but they are grown by our method of culture as large as those obtained, from many florists, in large pots 
and at twice or three times the cost. 
NO ORDER FOR LESS THAN THREE DOLLARS AT THESE RATES, NOR LESS THAN 
FIVE OF A KIND. OUR SELECTION OF VARIETIES ONLY. 

3ut we give a first-class selection at these prices. For instance, when five Verbenas are ordered we select five 
best kinds and different, but cannot allow purchasers to choose varieties. 


ROSES!! ROSES!! 


We call especial attention to the quality of our Roses. 
procure the very best. We grow no worthless sorts. They embrace the widest range of color, 
strong and healthy, free from diseases, and ready for immediate bloom. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING MONTHLY | HARDY GARDEN OR HYBRID PERPETUAL 


well grown, 


SORTS. SORTS. 
EACH. EACH 
Choice named kinds. .-...-. 22: <<.52-02s0eesseeces 10 cts. Choice named kinds :.2222-.2a-se0seceee se ace 12 cts 
Extra choice assortment of the very best and Extra choice assortment of the very best and 
mower KindS | 3.5.0... 2222. 42escesceresecece sccess 15748 newer kinds “ 

CTs. C1 cts. 
Asters, Trauffauts................ 5 | Dahiias, 22 :kKinds........-s2s22-.-- 10 | Lily, The Bermuda Easter....-.. 50 
—ViICtOriadi.:----2.--- Joes --10 | Dahilias, Single osc 0D. | Maurandigteete-.s-s-5-¢5-s56 8 
Abutilons, 5 sorts = 6 Delphinum Formosum..........- 10 | Mesembryanthemums 
Ageratuns, 2 sorts....---......-- 6 Daisies, English-......--. seit) MadeiraeVinGs:-2s5- 22. seer 
Achyranthes, 3 kinds - 5 | —Paris, winter sorts --10 | Mahernia Odorata. - 
Alyssum, 4 sorts ....--- . 6 | —sunmmer sorts ..... ..10 | Nasturtiums, 3 sorts... = 
Alternanthera, 3 sorts . 6 | Enonymous Radicans. --15 | Othonna Crassifolia .............. 
INGANCOVAN NC cobaes oes siece 25 | Forget-me-Not, or Myoso .. 8 | Oxalis, white, pink, and yellow.. 6 


Aquilegia Chrysantha ... 


\ Pansies, a very tine assortment... 5 
Balsams, finest 


--10 | Fevertew, Golden 
: Panicum Variegatum -...-.-.-..... 6 


Fuchsias, a large assortment. .- 


| Richardia Alba Maculata. -. 
Smilgxe 2226 FF. Soto sence e es 
Salviasi2 i. sccc5e- 
Sweet William.... 


IBECUET (NG Wo ee eee 
—Favorite, golden bronze 
—New Hybrid sorts. .--- 
Caladium Esculentum. -. 


= —Mixed colors, fine ¢ 
“=D —Extraassortment 
= Helhotrope, finest. .-- 
Hollyhocks - ---..-.-<- 


Begonias, flowering -....-.--...-. 6 Geraniums, Zonale, single --..-- 8 | Pinks, Dianthus, summer garden 
—Inearnata granditlor eonnelO | Doubles Gisorts.4 2.4 .42.seee 8) | Sevarieties® 225:.57-6 eee eee 
Em RUL LD eM ersptsetiae ayectat see ees 15 | —Bronze, foliage ..8 | Petunias, single, finest striped.. 5 
Bouvardias: 2.2. .22-4.-e-- ... 6 | —Seented, rose, and 6 others.... 8 —Fancy Hybrid varieties........ 
—Hardy Garden Splendid... ...-- 10 | —Ivy- ee aved. —DOuUvIOM es meson se el 
Calceolaria “Shower of Gold”’..15 | —Mrs. Taylor. Polygonum Scandens 3 
Canterbury Bell... 3.---.---2 12 | Gladiolus, in colors— | Pilogyne Suavis:s..--...-.... 
Coles Verschaffelti, leading | —Red@--.22. 2. 2.2.2 .c sinc ceccene eee Pileas, ‘‘ Artillery Plants”’......-. 
Wariety 2.< 5 sescees cts: Soe 5 | —White and light........ Piiloxesshardyccpece: -eecses- 3 
Coleus Golden 25 —Pink and variegated | Phlox: Drummondi--e-.: a 


AADW MWD AAADNUAIAWAABNW1 


Canna Indica, choice sorts......10 | Hydrangea .............-.. Torenia ae 
Centaurea Gymnocarpa....-. --- 6 | Ivies, English, Evergreer | Tradescantia, striped sorts...-.- 
Canidae see ocean eee. =-L0 German ortParlorsc.-s2escsea Tuberose: Pearl. . 2-52... 22cee 6 and 
Cineraria, white ze | Bantanaseacscenasecsss Verbenas, named. 

Cuphea, 2 sorts. Lemon Verbenas.... nf = RCO ester sara 

Cobea Scandens . Lobelias, 3 SOrts’..........2...2.2:. 5 | Violet, Marie Louise 


Chrysanthemums, ‘25 sorts.- 


Or will send 50 Plants (our own selection only), suitable for a small F lower Garden, for $3.00; or will send 
100 Plants (our Own selection), Comprising many new and rare Plants, for $5.00. 


WE SEND PLANTS SAFELY TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. WE GUARANTEE THIS. 


For full description and prices of Plants not quoted here, see our Illustrated Catalogue for 1883. Contains 
a fine colored plate of the new White Grape Prentiss, and a superb collection of Roses, Lilies, Gladioluses, 
Clematises, Bedding Plants, ete. Ifyou buy Plants, you wantit. We give very liberal cash discounts to those 
getting up ‘Club orders for us, and #ive the most for the money of any establishment in the U.S. Sent free to all 
readers of this paper. Send money by P. O. order, or in registered letter, at our risk. Address, stating you saw 
this in THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


Bek, PIERSON, Florist and Plant Grower, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


WASH BUG Ge tus. WIENS sppiNKLING PIANTSBVINES 
E Fountain Pump. ysep IN ANY PC POSITION. 
‘ H Send for large The a — 
 ustrated Circu- 
ee )-lar- J. A, Whitman, 
F Prov IDENCE. R. I. 


Metropolitan Ferlilizer 


Plants and Grape 
Vines for Country 


SMALL FRUITS. GRAPE VINES. 
Homes at very low a 


E p ROE continues to offer 
| a 
rates. All the lead- 


choice Small Fruit 
A tine lot of dormant 


ing standards and novelties. 
Remarkable success has 


plants for late setting. Send for Illustrated Descrip- tea a ‘ 
> Catalogue fr Adar attended its use the pas 
Cee ake ce eaeant ad | Zz four years. Composed of 
i. P. ROE, AoPOL| Flesh, Blood, and Bone. 

MET TAN Has init those ingredients 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Ne Y. 


i y PATENT GOLD 
WATCH CASES 
ij : Economy! Strength! Dura- 


necessary to good crops, 

Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, 

and Potash, Sold at low 
price of $25 per ton. 

SEND tor PAMPHLET. 
HH. B. GRIFFING 

‘70 Cortlandt — St. N. y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. ; 
TREES. HWeastiquarters for 

CRAP = the unrivalled New Currant Y ty ES, 
FAY’S PROLIFIC 


z 2 e& 2 Specialty » Thoroughbred LAND Sr / 
WATER FOWLS. ; roeet ve GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


FERTILIZER. 


bility! LLEGANT DESIGNS 


GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 


Free Catalogues. 


Plants at these 


We have spared neither trouble nor expense to | 


| lar, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARGE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. We GIVE AWAY, in Prem- 
iums and Extras, more ROSES than most establish- 
ments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for immediate 
bloom delivered safely, post-paid, to any post-office. 5 
splendid vqrieties, your choice, all labeled, for ®1; 12 
for #2; 19 for #3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 15 for 
#10; 100 for $13. Our NEW GUIDE, a ‘complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly tllustrated, free to all. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Grow ers, _ West ; Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


KISSENA NURSERIES. 


Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, Hardy and Green- 
house Azaleas, Camellias, Roses, Purple Beech, in 
large quantities. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines. 

Price Lists Free. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED,) 
Yi 


FLUSHING, N. 


rene PES & OLD: Wee 
KS STSONG 
a) ws SPECIALTY. Non CN 

J-G: BURROW. FISHKILENY. e 


CAYUGA LAKE N URSERIES 


EE (Established 1855 


N EW STRAWBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 
B E R R | FE Fruit and Ornamental TREES, 
1 Roses, ete. Hundredsof Varieties. f 
Prices Low, Stock Pure, Quality Guaranteed. 
y New 32-page Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
H FREE TO ALL acess Ss. ANDERSON, 
4 applicants. Union Spriness N.Y. 


Hardy ‘Plants ¢ & Bulbs. 


We are the only firm in the United States who 
make aspecialty of growing Hardy Plants and Bulbs 
alone. All the new as well as old sorts will be found 
in our new Descriptive Catalogue of 70 pages, which 
is sent free to all. 


Each. Per doz. 
New Scarlet Clematis «........-.- $0.25 $2.50 
Lilinm Auratum, large bulbs.... .25 2.50 


Hyacinthus Candicans, per doz.. 
Aquilegia Glandulosa, true....--. .30 


And all other new sorts at equally low prices. 
The Trade and Large Buyers liberally dealt with. 


WOOLSON & CQ. 
Passaic, N. J. 


50, 75 and $1.00 
3.00 


Drawer E. 
Telephone Call, Passaic, 50. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 


Yellow Jersey and Improved Red (best). 


CELERY and LATE CABBAGE PLANTS, 


In season. Prices on application. 


H. M. ENGLE & SON, 
Marietta, Pennsylvania. 


RUBBER-ROOFING| 


This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING. 


Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will last 
a lifetime ou steep or flattvoofs. Send for Book Circu- 
with references and samples, free. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CoO., 
Indianapolis, Tnd., 
and 155 DUANE STREET, New-York City. 


30 PIECES CHO 


ICE MUSI 


FREE 
TO EVERY READER 
GF THIS PAPER, 


The Pe of KENDALL'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, an Elegantly Printed and Beautifully Mlustrated Periodical, which is highly praised by both press 


and ant ic, and is replete with literary entertainment for the home circle, having departments to interest and instruct all ages, desiring to add 


to the already very large circulation, 


make the following MOST GENEROUS AND ASTOUNDING OFFER: On receipt of 27 cents (or nine 3-cent postage stamps) to cover cost of postage, packing, and advertising, they agree 
to send their Magazine for ‘Three Months, and in addition to send THIRTY PIECES of new, choice, and popular Musi¢, by the most celebrated American and Foreign composers, all 


having complete words and music. 


They are the same pieces that are sold singly at 30 and 35 ce nts, and would cost at usual music store prices NOT LFSS than $9.00. 


In consideration of our liberality we request persons receiving the MUSIC, to show it to friends ‘and to state from whence it was obtained. We feel contident that we shall be well 


repaid for our generosity by receiving thousands of yearly subscriptions from those who receive the Magazine fon three months as above. 


Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


(Please return this notice with your order.) 


KENDALL & CO., 5 


ADDRESS AT ONCE 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


THE McTAMMANY ORGANETTE. 


It Plays Everything: 
SACRED, SECULAR AND POPULAR. 


The King of Musical Instruments. 
We are the GENERAL AGENTS 


for the United States and Canada tor 
this wonderful and FIRST-CLASS 
Organette. It is a REED instrument, 
and is coustructed on the same principle 
as an organ, with bellows and FULL 
SIZE REEDS. The music consists 
ot perforated sheets, Which are put into 
the. Organette, furvishing either FIN- 


Tete SOLO PERFORMANCE, 
A RICH ACCOMPANIMENT TO 
THE VOICE, OR VALUABLE 


ORCHESTRAL EFFECTS. They are marvels of musical imvention, and combine in themselves all the 
principles upon which automatic organs, organettes, ete., are now being made, requiring no skill in the 
pertormer; any child old enough to use its hands intelligently can play, and the RANGE OF MUSIC IS 
ABSOLUTELY UNLIMITED. We wish to introduce one of these Organettes in every town and hamlet 
throughout the UNITED STATES AND CANADA, andin order to do so SPEEDILY have concluded to 
sella LIMITED NUMBER to the readers of the American Garden at ONLY Y Che 00 | each. 
Thisis MUCH UNDER THE REGULAR PRICK, and in order to Ed do pro- 
tect ourselves from persons ordering in large quantities we require you to CUT THIS eR Eee a oe 
OUT and send it to us with your order on or before July 1,18SS3. We will positively not sell more than ONE 
ORGANETTE to any one person at this reduced price, as We only make this unprecedented offer to introduce 
this FIRST-CLASS ORGANETTE throughout the world, well knowing that after one is received in a 
neighborhood we will sell severalat OUR REGULAR PRICE. 

‘We wish to caution you against the many WORTHLESS AUTOMATIC INSTRUMENTS being sold 
UNDER VARIOUS NAMES. Weare the GENERAL AGENTS for the MecTAMMANY ORGANETTE, 
and you must order direct from us or through our Authorized Agents Remember, the MeTammanv Organ- 
ettes are not Toys, but are LARGE AND POWERFUL INSTRUMENTS, built of BLACK WALNUT, 
highly polished and decorated in GOLD; the Reeds being so powerful that they produce sufticient VOLUME 
OF MUSIC for the CHA PEL, PARL OR, LODGE, OR BALL ROOM. There is nothing about them to get out 
of order; in fact, tl produce a richer and sweeter sound after hi wing been used afew years. FOR HOME 
ENTERTAI THEY ARE UNSURPASSED. The cut will give you but a faint idea of size and 


a 


MEN 
finish of this instrument, but we will return the money and pay express charges to any one who is not per- | 
With cach Organette we enclose a selection “of popular tunes, and pack all 


fectly satisfied after receiving it. 
in a strong box. Money can ‘De sent by Registered Letter, Money Order or Dratt, or we will send the Organ- 
ette by express, C. O. D., with the privilege’ of examination before taking out of the express office, if you send 
$1 to guarantee us against express charges. If you are in New-York at any time, call on us; 
friends living here, Yequest them to calland purchase for vou. If yon wish to act as an Agent for us, send to 
us AT ONCE and Secure the agency for your town. Y OU CAN EASILY SELL THE INSTRUMENTS 
AT $10 TO $15 EACH. ADDRESS OR CALL ON 


H. C. WILKINSON & CO., General eee 195 & 197 Fulton Street, ‘N. YY 


Is successfully taught i 
Jes“ Send for a circular, 
Harry Busch 354 rab 


Avenue, New York Cit | 
LADIES’ 


FANCY WORK. 


Do Your own Stamp- 
ing For EMBROIDERY, 
with our STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS tor Kensington, Ar- 
asene. Outline, Braid work 
,&¢c. Easily transferred to 
(S<any fabric or material and 

W= can be used over, a thous- 
and times. ‘len full sized 
Patterns of Flowers. cor- 
ners, borders. outline fig- 
ures,(see cut) initial letters 
&c., with powder, pad and 
directions for Stamping 
and working, «!] for60 cts. 
post-paid. 15 Patterns, 
powder and pad, with Ten 
reels of Embroidery silk 
extra $1.00. Outtits for 
Dealers $5.00 to $20.00. 

Increase your income by selling these Patterns. 
Address PATTEN PUB, Co. 47 Larcluy ft. New York. 


ARliSicc KKK 
C page TEE entetal with 
oe and music of 26 popular 
1c and handsome decoratedplaque N O ¢ F 
all 9! Wc. 100 choice songs, words, music, EXPENSE. t Full directions. 
andaccompaniments; or, 100 popularPieces Powe .v’s CHEmIcAts have been thoroughly 
for Piano or Organ, all full sheet music size, | tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 


50c. Di jarai Bebagiton wioun, | leading farmers in every State as reference, 
babimicces, oles Come, ANE IS Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations. 


Ethiopian, Ilome, Irish, Old, 2 
Brown Chemical Co 


Opera, Popular, Scotch and Sentimental songs, words 
and music, 100 of each, 380c., or 400 for $1.00. 50 contras, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
BaAttimore, Mp. 


LOWEST PRICES 
POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


Ar $19 a Farmer can buy a FORMULA 
For (520 1bs)of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS 


This, when mixed at home, makes OneTon 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 


plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high priced Phosphates. 


EXTRA _ (Notrouble to mix- 


jigs, recls, ‘breakdowns, &e., for piano or organ, d0c. 
M. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
pa tr he oe fr hk 


YOU | 


Will find it to your to use AVERILL 
PAINT. Itis more extensively used than any Paint 
produced. 


Manufacturers of 


Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- 
izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash. 


Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. 
Potash. Ammonia. 
Aad all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 


advantage 


For Economy and Durability it is with- 
out an equal, and is guaranteed. Send for Sample 
Card and Testimonials to SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New-York, or AVERILL PAINT 
COMPANY, 


Boston. 
SAVED. Large discounts on Guns, 
Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Plated Ware, 
ete. Illustrated price lists on receipt 


of 10 cents. Reference, this paper. 


_N. Y. MANUFACTURERS’ CO. P.O. Box 2002. 


AC x 


ENTS WANTED, 
for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


GENERAL OR LOCAL, 
PANY, of New-York City. Organized in 1850. 


THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT 


Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 
Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 
from Girdling Trees, Also a remedy tor Pear Blight, 
Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, ete. Sold by 
B. K. BLISs & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
Also, Seed Houses, Nurserymen, and Florists every- 
where. Send for Descriptive Price Circulars and Tes- 
timonials. NOBLE & TAYLOR, pec ree eae 
7 Fort Green ‘Place, 


Assets over $10.600.000,. securely invested; a large Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

and profitable business, and a surplus of over = 

$2,300,000, according to the report of the Tisurance “from. all ‘varieties “of Poultr vy. Cirenlars 

Department of New-York. Apply, with reference, free. Send 10¢ for New Book on Poul. 
try. Oak Lane, Dwight, Mass, 


BENEN STOKES, President. 
Satin Enamel Chromo 


5 Cards, 10e,. Latest imported 

designs. 11 packs, & this alesant 
Ring ora beautiful imported SK 
Handkerchief for «1. Illus’d hsé 
OY with wor e sample book, £52. 

Y FE, W. Austin, New Haven, Ch 


2S USEFULARTICLES, 
BE BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO CARDS 
Size 5x:s, and an Mllustrated 
- Book, to cna: who send two 
Sc. stamps for postage and 
packing. Mention this paper. 
"Ee G. RIDEQUT & CO., NEW YORK. 


or if you have | 


| ARE THE SAME AS CHARGED 


RIDLEYS? 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


SPRING NUMBER NOW READY. 


Which is entirely devoted to Spring Novelties to be 


found in our 


52 Departments, 


And tells you 


What to Wear 


AND 


HOW TO OBTAIN IT 


At the Lowest New-York 
Prices, 


ONE OF ITS MOST PROMINENT FEATURES 
BEING AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE LIST, AND OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS 
WILL FIND IT OF’GREAT VALUE, AS BY ITS 
AID THEY CAN SHOP WITH ALL THE ADVAN. 
TAGES ENJOYED BY NEW-YORK RESIDENTS. 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS, 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS 
UNDERWEAR OF ALL KINDS, 
CLOTH GLOVES, MITTS, &c., 


Dress Goods, 


DRESS AND TRIMMING SILKS, FRINGES, 
LACES, TRIMMINGS, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
NOTIONS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 


AND, IN FACT, EVERYTHING 


THAT CAN POSSIBLY BE NEEDED FOR WIFE, 
HUSBAND, OR CHILD, AT PRICES WHICH WE 
KNOW ARE CORRECT, AND IN EVERY CASE 
AT OUR COUN. 


AND WRAPS, 
KID AND 


| TERS. 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY, 50 CENTS 
PER ANNUM, OR 15 CENTS SINGLE NUMBER. 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST PUBLI- 
CATION OF ITS KIND. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


E. Ridley & Sons 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St. 


56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST. 
59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST. 
NEW-YORK. 


Webster's is" 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


An ever-present and reliable school master to the whole 
family.—S. S. Herald. 


tosellour Rubber Printing Stamps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
Satnples free. 


IT PAYS; J. M. MITTEN & Co. A Metal ANY 0. 
WATCHES 


Low pric sed and reliable. 
CUMMINGS & CO. 38S Dey St. N. Y. 


Cireu- 
lars free. 
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THE MAPES MANURES ON CABBAGES, TRUCK, ETC. 


EARLIER MATURITY OF CROP. MAY BE APPLIED AT ANY HOEING OF THE CROP. 


TRUCK — CABBAGES, POTATOES, ETC. EARLY CABBAGES (JERSEY WAKEFIELD) AND GRAPES, 

‘* For forcing early vegetables there is nothing better than the Mapes | Jabbage very fine —sold out the crop before the glué came in. 
Complete Manure. Had the first early cabbage in market at least ALFRED BROWN, Richmond, Henrico Co., Va., November 13, 1882, reports: 
two weeks ahead of my neighbors.” The ground on which I had early cabbage (Jersey Wakefield) had been manured 

JOHN 8. SENN, Conyngham, Luzerne Co., Pa., Nov. 29, 1882, writes: | the summer before with from 1,200 to 1,500 lbs. Mapes Cabbage Manure to the 


acre, for late cabbage, but tlie cabbage worms had entirely destroyed them before 
heading, so all the fertilizer remained in the ground. The Mapes Complete Manure 


I have not made any special test with the Mapes Manures, but have used them | 
for light soil, 1,000 Ibs. to the acre, I applied at first hoeing (the time of planting 
i 


for several years. For forcing early vegetables there is nothing better than the 
Mapes Complete Manure. I used it on my early Cabbage, had the first in market, 
ae two weeks ahead of my neighbors that did not use it, and got the best price 
all through. Iam satisfied thatit is better than all the manure that you can use 2 = » the excellence of the crop partly to the Cabbage Manure 
from the barn-yard. I have used the Mapes Potato Mz e, and a “ell satisfied | #24 cold. I attribute ihenexcel¢ Sa Ope any melanie he CAINS 
with the results ; shall continue to use it BS sone as I reeanoraiaeas ieeoomnree | already in the ground, My grapes we a au Hehe crop, pp oes two-thirds, it being the 
Sten eae $s | off year; but the grapes were very good consi ering the season was backward and 
, a ee cold. I applied 400 Ibs. Fruit and Vine Manure to the acre. Iam well satisfied 

with all the Mapes Manures I have used, the results being good, and shall continue 


was trom Feb. 20th to March Ist). The cabbages were very fine, and were as early 
as any about here. I had sold out my crop betore the glut came in. My soil is stiff 


TOMATOES IN OHTO. to use them. Z 
The Manure I received from you was used for gardening purposes only. On Mr. Brown has used the Mapes Manures since Spring, 1879. 


Tomatoes we applied one bag of Complete for light soil to two thousand plants in 


the hill. The crop wasimmense. The Potato Manure was used in connection with CABBAGES, BEETS, SPINACH, LETTUCE, AND “ RARE-RIPE” 


stable manure applied in hill. Crop very good. Season good. Sandy soil. | ONIONS. 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, Nov. 13, 1882. JNO. H. BEATTIE. ‘*Had a very good crop of Cabbages, every plant headed. The Cabbage 
| crop almost an entire failure in this section.” 
?0T ES AN Y tES “Success of the Mapes Manure on the second crop. Lasting effects.” 
BOT AL OES BND CABEAGES: THEO. F. HOLMAN, Slatersville, Providence Co., R. I., November 7, 1882, 


“The best potatoes I ever raised. Very severe drought.” 


oy oP ages MeO s . i 27 roy & = fp, a) Fake writes: 
Capea were epiendid ae eee p sons from. onestkirdvet an | Made no comparisons except with Peruvian Guano (guaranteed) on early cab- 
nese ones a Sig wagon Geneve oe aay. Sen a rE foe | bage. Used 1,600 lbs. to the acre each of Guano and the Mapes Cabbage and 
EDW’D P. CARMAN, Cape Elizabeth, Maine, Noy. 30, 1882, reports: | Cauliflower Manure, and could see no difference in crop; but, considering the dif- 


Potatoes: Used your Potato Manure at the rate of four bags peracre. Didnot | ference in the price of the Fertilizers, the result was very much in favor of the 
keep any exact account of time of planting or bushels per acre. When I dug them, | Mapes. The season was very dry, and the cabbage crop was almost an entire 
in September, I noticed that they were the best potatoes Lever raised. They would failure in this section ; but I had a very good crop, every plant headed. Used the 
average six good smooth marketable potatoes to the hill; many had nine and ten. Mapes Complete Manure for light soils, on early beets, spinach, lettuce, and “‘rare- 
Hada severe drought. Cabbages: Used the “A” Brand for my cabbage, and had | ripe’ onions, with very satisfactory results. Raised a good crop of turnip beets, 
asplendid crop; had over five tons from one-third acre. Never had as many or | after lettuce, spinach, and onions, without the application of more fertilizer, which 
such good ones. I never did with any other manure, 

Many of the large Cabbage and Cauliflower growers on Long Island, New Jersey, and Connecticut, use the Mapes Cabbage Manure and NOTHING ELSE in their crop: 

Send postal for new Descriptive Pamphlet, containing Crop Reports on Potatoes, Truck, Onions, Corn, Oats, Top-Dressing, Grass, Strawberries. Fruit-Trees, 
Tobacco, ete. Address 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 158 Front Street, New-York 


Stock on hand of No. 1 Peruvian Guano— Lobos, the genuine, raw, unmanipwated, old-fashioned kind — for sale in lots to suit. 


APPLETON'S HOME BOOKS. | ers 
THE HOME GARDEN, | | WIC RING 


“We have instructions tor gardening and flower- 
raising, in-door and out. Roses and lilies have sepa- 
rate Chapters, and there is much valuable information 
about ferneries, city gardens, miniature greenhouses, | 
and methods of utilizing small spaces for vegetable- | 
raising.’—Albany Argus. 


HOME GROUNDS. © 


“Tn ‘Home Grounds,’ Alexander F. Oakey tells, in 
a very suggestive way, how the surroundings of a 
suburban home may be made beautiful at compara- 
tively little expense.’—Christian at Work. 


"YS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels ali other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 


i l styles, are unrivaled. The 
Ly [ ‘HE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not PIANOS, in all the usua! v 

: : r : z : " v h stly-cele- 
Each volume illustrated. In cloth, flexible, with be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our | mere pip picaecmacpial stg patie eal 
iluminated design. r2mo. Price, 60 cents Tllustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engray- ia pri possibility of atmosphasie ini eteeeeettsil 
each. Sent by mail on receipt of price. | ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


description, is more satisfactory. For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, 7 ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. aaaress, 
I, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New-York. CHICKERING & SONS, 


— a WAREROOMS: 
| | 180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St, 
“ | | NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


ALABASTINE is unequaled as a WALL FINISH. | | Mention this paper. 
It produces a fine, durable, and handsome job. It is _ 


Economical, and can be applied by any one. If not | EDUCATIONAL = 
for sale in your neighborhood, send to SEELEY | 


BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New-York. rant EXCURSIONS | 
AVERILL PAINT COMPANY, Boston and Chi- reckoning neauened: Sven as ora 
cago, for Sample Card and Testimonials. E. TOURJERF, Franklin Saude Beeston: | 


= os S 
NK DIRTY ATER SS 
° ——S 
2 2eaSS No house should be with- E 
z Bx out one ; also indispensable 
Ss : E : to travelers. Itisagenu- | 
: = ) ine FILTER, AND WILL LAST 
) FOR MANY YEARS. | 
Price 50 cts. each, Mailed free. | 


STODDARD LOCK CO, 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF FILTER. 104 Reade St. N.Y. 


1) 


DON’T DRI 


3 SS ff SQUARE or UPE j | 
ES SsSBi73.°7D PIANOFORTE, with Stool: BOM ant oreeies TH BEST THING KNOWN for 


7 Sa Ee ee eee 
(> tay Only $SV for an Light Stop, Sub-Bass and Octave-Coupler OBGAN. 


pa ZG Chapel Organs S65, Pipe Organs $94. OTHER BARGAINS fully described | 

4a (Sy py in Tllustrated Catalogue which is sent FREE with full particulars- | WASH] NG42 BLEACH [ING 
» aa | 

52 a === 


: bes VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. -@3% 
Address or call upon DANEEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
ee = = =a SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
|  AXNGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
PRUNING KNIFE. No family, rich or poor should be without it. 


Every Gardener needs one. 


By mail, 75 cents, post-paid. | Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 

Warranted. a eke | well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ALFORD & BERKELE CO. ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
77 Chambers St., N. Y. always bears the above symbol, and name of 


P. O Box 2002. JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 
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A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 


ONE DOLi: AR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New- York, 
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FRUIT GAR- 


| rural life. 


A GENERAL INVITATION, 


Every reader of THE AMERICAN GARDEN is 
cordially invited to correspond with us on 
any subject pertaining to gardening and 
It gives us pleasure to answer all 


questions of general interest to the best of 
our ability, and short statements of experi- 
ences and experiments, or new methods 
which have been found of value, are always 
highly welcome. 

During this monta of Roses and Straw- 
berries, when generous Nature showers her 
richest and most delicious gifts with bounti- 
ful hand, is a favorable time to note down 
observations and suggestions, as they occur 
while attending fruit and flower exhibitions. 
No practical lesson is too small and insignifi- 


cant that it may not be of use and interest 


DEN— June, a2 Poem, by James Russell Lowell | 


—Seasonable Hints— Bedding Plants for Gar- 
den Decoration, by Daisy Eyebright. 

Page One Hundred and Seven—The Clianthus, 
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ford—Wintering Tea-Reses Outdoors, by T. D.E. 
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Page One Hundred and Nine—THe WINDOW GAR- 
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inias — More Mignonette— Window Boxes. 

Page One Hundred and Ten — FOREIGN GARDEN- 
ING — Tropical Fruits, by ©. S. Rand, Jr.-- 
Land Culture in Japan — An Imposing Avenue. 

Page One Hundred and Eleven —WORTICULTURAL 
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Page One Hundred and Twelve — Books and 
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Page One Hundred and Thirteen — ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT. 


to some one. 

Therefore, dear readers, do not suppose 
that what you know is too unimportant to 
write about, but write it down, if only on a 
postal-eard, and send it on. Even if you do 
not see it in print in the next number, you 
may be sure that its influence is not lost, 
and that the smallest hint helps in adding to 
the general utility and intrinsic improvement 
of the paper, to which object, we need hardly 
say, our constant and most earnest efforts 
are devoted. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


The twelve numbers of THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for 1882 have been carefully in- 


dexed and bound in a neat, heavy paper, 
cover, forming a large, handsome volume of, 
By referring to the 


two hundred pages. 


alphabetical index, any subject may be found. 


in a moment, thus furnishing in itself a 
most convenient work for ready reference of 
almost everything pertaining to horticulture. 
Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Our stock of some of the first numbers of . 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, as a quarterly, is 
exhausted, so that complete of the 
quarterlies can no longer be furnished. 


sets 


Those who have not seen our bound. vol- 


umes can hardly be aware of the large and | 


varied amount of information furnished dur- 
ing a year in THE AMERICAN. GARDEN- By 


preserving the papers every month, avaluable | 


book of reference may be obtained, cheaper 
than in any other way. 


Copyright, 1883, by B. K. BLISS & SONS. 


WHAT OUR ADVERTISERS SAY. 


The esteem in which a paper is held by its 
readers is fairly indicated by the responses 
received by advertisers from its subscribers, 
and on this basis the results of THE AMERI- 
CAN GARDEN, thus far, have been highly 
satisfactory and gratifying. 


From the United States Mutual Accident Associ- 
ation, 409 Broadway, New-York. 

“We are well satisfied with the results of our 
advertisements in THE AMERICAN GARDEN. We 
consider it a most excellent medium for reaching 
the best class of people.” — Jas. R. Pitcher, Sec’y. 

From the “ Tribune and Farmer,” Philadelphia. 

“We have had more answers from our adver- 
tisement in THE AMERICAN GARDEN than from 
any Agricultural Weckly or Monthly we have 
ever used.” — H. K. Curtis & Co. 

From the Highland Park, Ills., Nursery. 

“T consider your paper, without exception, the 
best advertising medium for the florist in the 


| United States.” — H. Gillette. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY. 


Your last number, although all are good, was 
excellent.— Z. M. C., Dalion, Mass. 

Tjust want tosay that THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
suits us serenely.— D. R., Racine, Wis. 

I am delighted with THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 
and could not do without it.—J. W. B., Wilson, 
N.C. 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN is an excellent paper, 
and well worth the price asked for it.— Chenango 
Tribune. 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN is by far too valuable 
a periodical to miss even a single number.— A. 
W.K., Kineardine, Canada, 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN is written in very at- 
tractive style, is ably edited, and does you infinite 
credit.— F. A. D., Federalsburg, Md. 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN isa publication without 
wTrival, just suited to the wants of every lover of 
horticulture.— A. B. K., Providence, R. I. 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN is excellent, and I 
shall do my best to increase the circulation of so 
valuable a paper. —W. B., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Tlike THE AMERICAN GARDEN 8o inuch because 
it gives something new all the time, while other 
papers I read repeat things so often.—JL. F., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Tam well pleased with the appearance and 
contents of the paper, and consider it one of the 
best authorities on the subjects to which it is de- 
voted.—H. 8. A., Union Springs, N. Y. 

I prize THe AMERICAN GARDEN so mnuch that 
I would not be without it, even if if gave no pre- 
miums. But the premiums were splendid; the 
American Racer is the best and earliest Pea we 
have ever grown.—ZJ. L. H., Woodington, Ohio. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Peas and Corn.—We have for several 
years adopted a plan of sowing Sweet Corn 
in connection with Peas, which proves so 
satisfactory that we cannot too highly recom- 
mend it to our readers. At every sowing of 
Peas, which in a well regulated garden 
should occur every week or ten days, Sweet 
Corn is dropped in the same drills with the 
Peas, about four to six inches apart. In the 
earliest sowings the Corn comes up slower 
than the Peas, and thus receives from their 
foliage some protection against cold; while 
Corn sown separately and not protected in 
this manner will often freeze. When afew 
inches high, the Corn is thinned out to twelve 
inches apart, and as it docs not make its 
main growth until the Peas have completed 
theirs, it does not interfere with them in the 
least, receiving its simultan- 
eously, and producing a full crop without 
additional ground or labor whatever. This 
method is, of course, not practicable with 
tall growing and late Peas, but with Ameri- 
can Wonder or other dwarf varieties it works 


eultivation 


to perfection. 

Tomatoes. —To have Tomatoes early is the 
great aim of every ambitious gardener, and 
to attain this desirable object many suppose 
they must set out their plants as soon as the 
ground is ready. 
correct, but the ground is not ready or fit for 


Tomatoes as early as for Cabbage and Let- | 


tuce. The latter are nearly hardy, while the 


Tomato requires a tropical climate, which it | 


eannot find here much before the first of 
June, and attempts to acelimatize the deli- 
cate, tender hot-bed plants to our frosty 
May winds result frequently in disaster. 


Strong, healthy, potted or “pricked out” | 


plants, set out the first of June in well pre- 
pared ground, will generally make more rapid, 
uninterrupted growth and produce earlier 
fruit than plants set out weeks before. If 
the plants are ‘‘drawn up,” that is, have 


long, bare stems, they should be laid slant- | 


ing in a trench or furrow, and all but a few 
inches of the top covered with soil. 

Cucumbers for pickling are planted in the 
pickle growing regions of this vicinity from 
the twentieth of June to the first of July, and 
sometimes even later. In field culture they 
are sown in hills about four by five feet 
apart, and cultivated both ways until the 
vines interfere; in the garden they may be 
grown in drills alongside of other vegetables. 
Ground from which a crop of early Peas has 
been removed furnishes a suitable place for 
pickles. Plow a deep furrow, spread some 
old decayed manure on the bottom, tramp 
down, cover with two or three inches of soil; 
on this scatter the seeds two to three inches 
apart, press down with a hoe and cover with 
an inch of soil. After the plants are up and 
the vines commence to run, thin out toa 
foot apart, and keep the ground hoed and 
free from weeds. To obtain the largest 
yield of -pickles, they have to be picked as 
soon as they are of proper size, and none 
should be allowed to go to seed. If seed is 
to be saved, a few vines from which no 
pickles are to be picked should be reserved 
for this purpose. A single vine produces 
only one or two Seed Cucumbers. 


This is in some respects 


THE PEA WEEVIL. 


How to raise Peas free from bugs is a 
topie always foremost in the minds of those 
who make seed growing a business, and my 
experience in this connection, which proved 
conclusively that the insects — at least, all of 
them —do not remain in the Peas until 
planting time, may be of interest to the 
readers of THe AMERICAN GARDEN. 

My crop of Little Gem Peas, of which I 
gave an account in a previous number, was 
thrashed and winnowed on the 22d of 
August, amounting to sixteen and a half 
bushels, and stored in barrels. The weather 
was very hot, and in less than a week I dis- 
covered that the weevils were full grown, 
and many had already eaten a hole through 
their prison to enjoy their liberty. 

‘* Well,” thought I, ‘‘ the enemy means to 
beat me this time. He means to hibernate 
somewhere just as the Squash bugs do, and 
come in swarms on my next year’s crop; I 
must stop in the midst of this busy season 
and attend to him, if Ido not mean to sur- 
render ignominiously.” 

So I dropped everything and went for him. 
I filled a tub-with strong brine, and beside it 
placed an open barrel full of fresh water. I 
then procured a tin colender, about a foot 
deep, that would hold a peck or more. Put- 
ting a few quarts of the dry Peas into it, I 


| enough to run over the top of it. This was 
not exactly for the purpose of killing the 


the sound ones. The Peas containing bugs, 
I thought, would naturally be specifically 
lighter than the sound ones, and to my great 
satisfaction this proved to be the case. I 
immediately skimmed the floating ones into 


a pail, and the good Peas that remained in 


the bottom I lifted out, letting them drain a | 


little, then dipped in the fresh water to 
wash off the salt, and spread on mats to 
dry. : 

Not half of the bugs had opened the doors 


from this final judgment. They were 
weighed in the inexorable balance of specific 
gravity, and found wanting, and their judg- 
ment consisted in death by scalding water. 
In this way I sepdrated three bushels of 
buggy Peas from my sixteen and a half 
bushels, and the remaining ones were as 
nice and clean as any one would eare to look 
upon; andthe thought has occurred to me 
that this process, thoroughly applied at the 
proper season, might bring again into fashion 
Pea soup as an article of diet. 


effectual a way of cleaning Peas as any, 
sound seed does not insure a sound crop if 
bugs have been bred in the neighborhood 
the year previous. Last season I sowed a 
bushel of American Wonder Peas which were 
remarkably free from bugs, 
nearly one-third of the crop raised from them 
was buggy. The cause of this was easily 
accounted for, by the fact that the previous 
year several bushels of very buggy Laxton’s 
Alphas were raised on the place, and that 
the bugs bred in these hibernated on the 
premises, and were promptly on hand to 
attack the American Wonder. 

Another circumstance which also shows 
that Pea weevils will not travel far, if they 
can find their natural food near their birth- 
place, tends to prove this theory. Two 
| quarts of this bushel of American Wonder 


let it stand in the brine, which was not deep | 


bugs, but to separate the buggy Peas from | 


of their cells yet, but they could not escape | 


Although this is probably as easy and | 


nevertheless | 


Peas I had sold to a friend whose garden is 
not over five hundred rods from mine, with 
trees and buildings intervening. His crop 
had not over six per cent. of buggy Peas, 
while mine had thirty-two per cent., but he 
didn’t raise bugs the year before. 

Now all this seems to demonstrate plainly 
that a thorough destruction of the bugs one 
season will give entire exemption the follow- 
ing, provided there are no near neighbors 
that furnish the seed bugs ; and also that by 
combined and concerted action of the inhab- 
itants of a locality, this pest can be entirely 
banished from our gardens. 

H. J. S—EyMour. 


DWARF BEANS, 

When well cultivated and properly cared 
for, Beans are one of the most profitable 
early crops. But to gain the greatest return, 
they must be planted early enough for the 
first demand. Not only do they then bring 
higher prices and sell more readily than 
later, but considerable time is saved in the 
marketing, which is an important item in 
market gardening economy. 

The best soil for Beans is a light 
loam, deeply worked over until it becomes 
thoroughly mellow, for upon the condition 
of the ground the success of the crop greatly 
depends. Mark the ground off in furrows 
two and a half feet apart, and about four 


_ inehes deep; fill half full with well rotted 


stable manure, and plant the Beans two 
inches apart in the row, covering about the 
same depth. As a fertilizer, nothing exceeds 
in value well rotted manure from the stable. 

The time of planting depends much upon 
the condition of the season; in the Middle 


; States about the first of April will be found 


advantageous. There is, however, yet danger 


| from frost, but in case of mishap it is easy 


to sow again, the loss of the seed being 
insignificant in comparison to the extra 
price which a successful crop may bring. 

In about four days after planting, plow 
between the rows, taking care not to cover 
them; this will make the Beans come up 


| quicker and grow more rapidly. Then go 


over the ground every three days with a cult- 
ivator, or as soon after as the weather per- 
mits ; but never cultivate while the ground 
and the plants are wet. When the seed has 
been sown at such distances as directed, 
crowding of the plants will hardly take place, 
and thinning out will not become necessary. 

To obtain a full crop, the vines must be 
closely picked, and in picking it will be 
found a great convenience to use quart 
baskets, which, when filled, can be placed 
between the rows and afterward gathered 
and placed in crates. These being light, 
compact, and easily handled, are also more 
convenient in the market, especially for the 
retail trade, than when shipped in larger 


bulk. 
Tuomas D. BairRp. 


BAGGING TOMATOES, 

Mr. E. S. Carman of the Rural New Yorker 
experimented last season with bagging To- 
matoes, and found that those so treated were 
the most brilliantly colored, and when cooked 
the least acid Tomatoes he had ever seen or 
eaten. It was also observed that the bagged 
Tomatoes ripened more evenly, and about the 
stem as well as elsewhere. Against the rot, 
however, bagging afforded no protection. 
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MELONS FOR MARKET. 

The Melon trade of New-York city is a 
prominent branch of business during its 
season. At one time, the Musk or Citron 
Melons sold here were all raised in the vicin- 
ity of our city, so as to reach the market in 
good condition; but of late years their cul- 
tivation has extended all over New Jersey 
and some of the Southern States. 


<a Le 
NN Ie (ih Ken 


HACKENSACK MUSK-MELON. 


To grow Melons to perfection requires a 
large quantity of manure, labor, and judg- 
ment. Poor Melons are not generally worth 
marketing; while a crop of choice ones is 
profitable. Even after the prospect of a 
. large crop is determined, much depends 
upon the skill of the grower in knowing just 
when to pick; for if Melons are picked too 
green they will not ripen, and if too ripe 
they soon decay; consequently much 
of the profits of the crop depend upon 
the judgment of the grower in this 
respect. The proper time for picking 
a Melon can be determined by pressing 
upon the vine close to the fruit. If it 
refuses to yield, let it alone; for if 
it is ripe enough it will separate with 
a snap, leaving a slight coneavity in 
the fruit. You will never see a 
choice Melon with a long stem on it, 
and no connoisseur will buy one with 
such an appendage. 

Large quantities of Melons are grown in 
Monmouth county, N. J., as well as in Hack- 
ensack, Bergen county. The first named 
produces probably a larger quantity than all 
the other counties in the State, many farm- 
ers making it the most prominent feature of 
their business. Several sloop-loads are sent 


daily; also large quantities by other con- | 


veyances. 
The Hackensack Melons are the best noted 


SCALY-BARK WATER-MELON. 


in market, and many a barrel of inferior 
stock is palmed off on ignorant buyers for 
the genuine. The Hackensack farmers take 
more pains to raise a choice article than any 
others, and some of these growers will not 
send inferior Melons to the city at any price. 
The distance from Hackensack to New-York 
is about twelve miles, so the growers gen- 


| the boats in order to return 


erally prefer carting their crops to the city. | 
Some pack them in barrels before starting, 
others load in bulk, and pack in barrels on | 
their arrival. 
The price for the first of these Jersey 
Melons is about five dollars per barrel, but | 
increased arrivals run it down to three dol- | 
lars, when large quantities are sold; but as | 
soon as the bulk of the crop arrives, and | 
the poor stock comes with a rush, prices fall | 
often below the cost of transportation, and 
I have known cases where hundreds of 
barrels have been dumped overboard from 
at least the 


empty barrels to the growers. 

The Watermelon is a great favorite in 
our market. A few years ago New Jersey 
furnished all that was received, and then we 
thought we had a great many, but now its 
cultivation has extended largely over the 
Southern States, Virginia and Maryland 
sending them by hundreds of boat loads. 
At one time during last season there were 
fifty-six boat loads lying on the flats oppo- 


site the city, waiting for others to sell | 


out and take their berth so as to sell their 
eargo. Florida sends us the first Melons; 
then Georgia, but owing to the loss of 
breakage en route great care is necessary in 
handling them, and only choice stock can 
be shipped profitably such great distances. 


MOUNTAIN SWEET WATER-MELON. 


On arrival in our city large quantities of 
Melons are sent to other large cities and 
towns wherever there is communication by 
water—to Albany, Troy, and all the river 
towns of this State, as well as the Eastern 
cities, and not a few boat loads full are 
consumed at the fashionable sea-side re- 


sorts and large summer hotels. 
C. W. IDELL. 


RELATION OF SEED TO THE POTATO CROP, 

So far as the experience of one year can 
determine, all the data obtained by the ex- 
periments of Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, at the 
New-York Agricultural Station, and from 
whose report the following is condensed, go 


to show that the character of the seed used | 


is an important determining factor of the 
crop gained; that single eyes have yielded 
better results than whole Potatoes used as 
seed, and that the form of the cutting seems 


more influential than the size of the cutting. | 


In the experiments carried on under glass, 
under circumstances which give warmth of 
soil and uniformity of conditions, together 
with the soil richer and in better physical 


condition than is usually obtainable in the | 


field, the results obtained seem to indicate 
that, under these circumstances, the size of 
the seed.and the growth of the top have no 
correlation. The small seed may give large 
top, and the large seed small top, or vice 
versd, the character of the growth seeming 
to be more influenced by the position which | 
the eye held upon the Potato than upon its 


size. The data all go to show that the roots 
thrown out by the shoot absorb their nutri- 
ment for the plant from the ground, rather 
than that the plant absorbs nutriment from 
the seed. In no case was the structure of 
the seed found broken down through absorp- 
tion; and where destruction of the seed has 
occurred, it has come about through ordinary 
decay, commencing at the extremities. And 


CASABA MUSK-MELON., 


yet, despite this non-appearance of absorp- 
tion, the shape of the cutting with reference 
to the structure of the Potato seems to have 
some influence. Under conditions of green- 


| house culture, the province of the seed seems 


rather to be to initiate growth than to sup- 
port growth after it has become once estab- 
lished, while yet there seems an obscure 
relationship between the form of the seed 
used and the prolificacy of the plant 
in tuber. 

While in the greenhouse, under arti- 
ficial conditions, a small eye seems as 
potent as a large one; yet, in the field, 
we have different circumstances, and 
small eyes are liable to perish before 
the plant beeomes formed. Under 
circumstances of poverty of soil, or 
its equivalent, a very poor physical 
condition of the soil, we see what 
seems to be evidence that absorption 
from the seed into the plant takes 
place; and, under these circumstances, it 
seems probable that size of seed may have 
an influence upon the crop grown. This 
question of apparent absorption from the 
seed seems to be quite an important one, 
and attention is called to the use of the 
words ‘‘apparent absorption,” as meaning a 
visible change in the seed during the growth 
of its plant, which appears evident to the 
eye through the disappearance of tissue 
from the disintegration of the substance of 
the seed, and that those remarks have no 


| reference to that absorption which may take 


| place without leaving visible traces. 


The 
conditions of this absorption we do not yet 


CITRON WATER-MELON. 


understand. In some eases the seed remains 
intact throughout the whole growth; in 
other cases absorption takes place at an 
early period, while often disappearance of 
the seed takes place through a process of 
rotting rather than one of absorption. 

[We know an instance in which a tuber 
remained sound all summer and sprouted 


again the following spring.—ED. | 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


The unusual lateness of spring has caused 


the accumulation of a great amount of work, | 


with but a short time for its performance. 
Consequently, many things are done hur- 
riedly and carelessly, resulting in failure, 
which, with sufficient time and care 
stowed on them, might have proved suc- 


be- 


cessful. 

In Planting Trees, the fact that success de- 
pends more on the condition of the tree at 
the time of planting than on the earliness or 
of the season is too frequently 
overlooked. A tree or shrub that has been 
dug early in spring, properly cut back, care- 
fully heeled in, and kept in a cool place, is 
on the first of June in better condition for 


lateness 


| 


| 


planting than one taken from the nursery | 


row and planted some weeks earlier. All 


jlants accommodate themselves in a great | 
is g 


measure to the conditions and variations of 
seasons. If the season is early they develop 


slower at first, while in a late one, when it 


does open, they make haste to ‘‘catch up”; so | 


that one season with another there is but 
little difference in the time of maturity. 

fTeeling-in of trees provides for them an 
artificial late season, retarding their develop- 
ment and fitting them for immediate growth 
when set out. 
tarded was shown by a shipment of trees 
made by Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester, to Australia some years ago, 
before we had direct steam communication. 
The box containing the trees was accident- 
ally delayed at several points, so that it did 
not arrive at its destination till just one year 
after leaving the nursery. Yet the trees, 
having been packed in the careful manner 
customary at that establishment, arrived in 
good condition, were planted, and lived, 
having actually been kept dormant for an 
entire year of their lives. 

Barked Trees.—The statement im a previ- 
ous number, that trees deprived of their en- 
tire bark all around the stem could not live, 


How long plants may be re- 


was, of course, meant to imply, if left to | 


themselves without remedial agents. It is 
well known to fruit growers that by bridging 
the gaps with new wood so as to reéstablish 
the interrupted circulation through the bark, 
the trees can generally be saved, as shown 
by the experience of Mr. D. R. Cudney, of 
Canada. He says: 

‘Four years ago I had a fine, large Apple- 
tree completely gnawed by mice to the hard 
wood; not a particle of bark remained. 
About grafting time I took from another 
Apple-tree some suckers the size of a goose- 
quill, cut them off square at both ends, 
long enough to reach below and above the 
enawed parts. Then with a small half-inch 
gauge I cut in deep enough to insert my 
crafts, being careful to have them long 
enough to. fit Four years 
passed; it has borne fruit three years, anda 
finer tree I have not in my orchard. 


snugly. have 


The | 


stem is perfectly smooth, showing only a little | 


enlargement where the grafts were put in.” 
Strawberry Picking commences in 


this | 


vicinity with the second week in June, and | 


those who have not already done so should 
lose no time to place straw or some other 
mulch around their bearing plants. 


INDOOR GRAPE CULTURE, 
PRUNING, 


If the vines have made a strong and vigor- 
ous growth the first year, and their wood is 


| well ripened, about four feet of cane may 


| be left when prunjng for the second year. 


This pruning may be done any time before 
Cut 
back the side shoots to the eye at their base 


spring, while the vines are dormant. 


made during the previous season, and the 


| main shoot, if strong, to about four feet; if 


weak, cut back further. The stronger the 
growth, provided it is well ripened, the 


longer may it be left. The chief point to be 


| observed is to try as far as possible to get 


all the eyes on the shoot left, to start into 
growth, so that there shall be no deficiency 
of fruit spurs. 
the second eye from the front, and allow the 
leading shoot to make all the growth possi- 
ble, pinching back the laterals as recom- 
mended for the first year’s treatment. 

Only a few branches should be left to 


Pinch back the side shoots to 


mature on a vine the first year of fruiting, 
and on weak vines not more than is neces- 
sary to ascertain that the varieties are true 
to name. 

It is bad policy to fruit young vines too 
heavily, although when they are strong and 
healthy two-year old vines may be fruited, 
sometimes, without apparent injury. Some 
years ago I had on a two-year-old vine of 
Victoria Hamburg four bunches of Grapes, 
one of which weighed five and one-half 
pounds, and the berries of all of them were 
uniformly large and well colored, for’ this 
variety. This heavy fruiting did not ap- 
parently affect the vines after vigor. 


THINNING THE FRUIT. 


As soon as the fruit is all set on a vine, 
thin out all superabundant bunches, leaving 
the best shaped and those most evenly dis- 
tributed over the vines. Thinning of the 
berries should be done when they are about 
the of Peas; eut out all crowded 
berries, giving those left sufficient room for 
full development. Do not handle the bunches 
much, nor allow anything to rub against 
them, as this is apt to cause a rust on the 
skin, and checks them from swelling. 

Maintain during the time of growth a 
good, strong, moist heat, especially for 
Museats. When coloring of the berries be- 
gins give an increase of air, as the flavor of 
the fruit depends a good deal on the amount 
of air given during the time of maturing. 


size 


At the same time syringing the vines should | 


be discontinued, and the air in the house 


| kept as moist as possible. 


INSECTS. 


To prevent mildew a liberal sprinkling of 
sulphur should be kept on the hot-water pipes 
and elsewhere about the house. A rush of 
cold air, striking violently against the. vines 
while the temperature of the house is high, 
will often cause a severe attack of mildew. 
Therefore, while giving all the ventilation 
necessary, all sudden changes of temperature 
should be scrupulously guarded against. 

I find one of the best preventives for mil- 
dew is the giving of a little top air dur- 
ing nights, from the time the fruit is set. 
When the house is syringed in the afternoon, 
shut up close for two or three hours, then 
open several of the top ventilators just a 
little, and let them remain open during 
night, unless the outside temperature is very 
low. MANSFIELD MILTON. 


WHEN TO PICK FRUITS. 

Housewives, as wellas growers and market- 
men, often complain that fruits do not keep 
in good condition, and various causes are 
assigned for this. One of the most preva- 
lent and the least understood is that of 
showers or rains just before picking. The 
amount of increase in bulk, size, and weight 
that rains impart to fruits is not fully ascer- 


- tained; yet it is a well known fact that in boil- 


ing maple sap to make sugar one hundred and 
twenty gallons of sap after a wet fall and 
winter will produce no more sugar than one 
hundred gallons after a dry season. 

In Strawberry culture berries of great 
size can be produced by irrigation, though 
the increase is but dropsical. Recent ex- 
periments have shown that Strawberries 


| picked after a heavy rain shrink ten per cent. 


Grapes, also, lose in bulk and weight 
under similar circumstances. A bushel of 
Grapes weighs about forty pounds when 


| picked and packed after a rain, decreasing 


If a moist atmosphere is not kept up 


during this period, that worst of all pests on 
Grape-vines, the red spider—which is much 
easier prevented than cured—gets a foot- 
hold. An over-dry atmosphere is the life 
of this pest, while a moist one is detrimental 
to its increase. : 

I have often noticed remedies for the 
destruction of this pest given by writers on 
Grape-vine culture, but I do not believe there 
is a cure for it after it gets a foothold. 

Another pest which often infests Grape- 
vines is thrips, which can be destroyed by a 
succession of fumigations. A single applica- 
tion does no good, as the tobacco fumes affect 
only the mature insects, and then only when 
used strong. 


afterward from two to four pounds to the 
bushel. 2 

These facts tend to show that at least ten 
per cent., both in bulk and weight, may be 
imparted to fruits by showers or rains, and 
will readily account for berry baskets not 
being full after having been packed a day or 
more. 

Much of the ill success in the preserving 
and keeping of fruits may also be ascribed 


| to this cause. 


To have fruits, which are said to be ‘‘ only 


| condensed sunshine,” in perfection, and best 


condition for long keeping, they should be 
picked in clear weather, after the dew is off, 
and before the heat of the day, and then 
stored in a cool, dry place where a current of 
air passes over them. J. B. RoGERs. 


PLANTING RASPBERRIES IN SUMMER, 
Although the best season for planting 
Raspberries is autumn or early spring, there 


‘is still a loop-hole left for those who have 


been. neglectful and yet desire to have fruit 
next summer. The young sprouts which 
spring up freely around old Red Raspberry 
bushes may be taken up now and trans- 
planted with safety, provided proper care is 
taken. A cloudy, damp day is necessary 
for the operation. Soak the ground well, 
then dig out the sprout with a solid lump of 
soil, and carry on the spade to the hole pre-’ 
viously dug for it; plant carefully, water 
again, and shade for a few days. Such 
plants will produce a fair crop next summer. 
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THE CHAMPION QUINCE. 

The general neglect into which Quince 
culture has fallen has resulted in great 
searcity of the fruit and consequent high 
prices. A well managed Quince orchard in 
full bearing is about as profitable an invest- 
ment as a fruit grower can have, and when 
it is considered that almost the only ob- 
stacle in Quince growing consists in the 
preventable attacks of the borer, it seems 
strange that more attention is not given to 
its cultivation. 

The borer enters the stem near the surface 
of the ground, working its way upward, and 
anything that protects the few inches of | 
stem above the soil insures the trees against 
its ravages. The best and easiest way to 
accomplish this is to dig down to the branch- 
ing off of the roots, and wrap and tie a piece 
of tarred paper, reaching not less than six 
inches above ground, secure- 
ly around the stem, and level 
the soil around it. Of course, 
a careful examination has to 
be made that the borer has 


the first instance of the kind I have met 
with. Apples, Pears, Plums, and especially 
Peaches, succumb to the winters of this 
latitude (exactly on the fortieth parallel) 
but my cherries were never before injured 
by frost. They are upon rather high and 
dry ground. The lowest temperature which 
I noticed during the winter was twenty- 
eight degrees below zero. The thermometer 
stood at that several mornings, and for six 
weeks it rarely rose above zero. Several 
times during my residence here the mereury 
has sunk to twenty-six or twenty-eight de- 
grees below zero; but it was for only a short 
time. Was it the long continuance rather 


than the severity of the cold which killed 
the trees ? 
suffered much. 

Those parts of the branches not killed 
are full of bloom, and appear to be full 


Other fruit trees in my orchards 


not already made its home 
in the stem, in which case it 
should be destroyed by push- 
ing a flexible wire up into 
its track before applying the 
paper. 

The list of varieties of 
Quinces is not large, and 
any real improvement in this 
direction will meet due ap- 
preciation. 

The Champion is now at- 
tracting considerable atten- 
tion from fruit growers. 
It originated in Fairfield 
County, Conn., some eight 
or ten years ago, but has 
not come into general notice 
until lately. The tree is a 
. strong, free, upright grower, 
producing mostly a single 
stem with smooth bark, re- 
sembling in general appear- 
ance a standard Pear tree 
more than a Quince bush. 
It is extremely hardy, and 
has the characteristic ten- 
dency to bear early, yielding 
good crops the third and 
fourth year. The fruit is 
large, handsome, of bright 
yellow color, more tender 
and uniform than the older 
kinds, and in flavor equal to the best. 
ripens about two weeks later than the Orange 
Quince, and keeps in good condition for a 
long time. From all that we have seen and 
heard of this new variety, we consider it a 
valuable addition to our fruit list. 

[For the accompanying excellent illustra- 
tion, drawn from nature, we are indebted to 
Mr. W. C. Seranton, 76 Chambers street, 
New-York, who, as a designer of horticultural 
objects, has no superior in this country. ] 


THE CHAMPION QUINCE, 


It | of vitality. The trunks are not at all in- 
| jured; at least, it is not apparent if they 
are. 

The Cherry is the only fruit tree which I 
can recommend for shade. The tramping 
of stock injures ail others, but it has no 
effect upon the hardier Cherries. They can 
also be planted along road-ways and paths 
where the passing of vehicles and animals 
would prove injurious to other trees. The 
orehardist will find this quality of the Cherry 
| quite valuable and important, for he can 
| plant it along the drives between his or- 
| chards. 
| I believe that, as a general thing, Cherries 
'do not receive that attention which they 

should. They certainly do not receive the 
tare bestowed upon Apples, Peaches, or 
Plums. Like Topsy, they just grow. Or- 
chardists are very careful in the selee- 
tion of varieties of Apples, Peaches, ete. ; 


CHERRIES. 


The severe cold weather of last winter 
injured my Cherry trees, some of them 
severely. The old Morellos are the only 
ones that did not suffer. The branchlets of 
the others are killed for a distance of from 
one to two feet from the extremities. It is 


they prune the trees and guard against 
enemies, and stir and fertilize the ground. 
Yet very few Cherry trees receive this atten- 
tion. The selection of varieties is often a 
matter of chance. Horticultural societies 
give lists of best varieties of nearly every 
other fruit quite frequently, but lists of 
Cherries are remarkable for their scarcity. 
A Cherry tree is stuck indifferently into 
the ground, and rarely pruned or manured. 
Yet no tree is more grateful for attention, 
or expresses its gratitude in a more substan- 
tial way. 

The earliest Cherries are the most profit- 
able. The first in the market bring the 
highest price. The earliest ripened of the 
early varieties are nearly worth their weight 
The man, therefore, that has the 
first ripe Cherries to sell will get the largest 
profits. The bloom will open earliest on 
trees standing on a south- 
ern slope. The rays of the 
sun, falling most directly 
upon ground sloping toward 
the south, will warm it ear- 
lier in the spring than ground 
upon which the fall 
obliquely; and the sooner 
the sun warms the ground 
the sooner the blossoms will 
wake to life. And from 
blossom to mature fruit the 
successive stages of devel- 
opment will be most rapid 
on the warmer soil; so that 
a southern slope will secure 
the earliest Cherries. But 
this entails a risk. The blos- 
som-buds may expand too 
soon. 
warm and cold weather al- 
ternates a few weeks. 
t This period proves most de- 

structive to the hopes of 
the fruit grower. The buds 
will lie secure and unharmed 


in silver, 


rays 


Always in spring, 


for 


in a casing of ice during mid- 
winter, but in the spring, 
after a few warm days have 
made them swell, a slight 
frost greatly injure 
them. If the Cherry grower 
plants his trees on a south- 
ern exposure he may overdo 
matters and have no early 
Cherries at all. My plan is 
to risk some trees on south- 
ern slopes, and plant the 
dry ground, sloping to the 


may 


rest on high, 
north. 

Cherries, both tree and fruit, have few ene- 
mies. In this they clearly have an advantage 
over other fruits. I would not unnecessarily 
draw invidious distinctions, but a proper 
recognition of this fact will add materially 
to the estimation in which Cherries are held. 
The only enemy of the fruit that has proved 
troublesome to me is the red-headed wood- 
pecker. 

The Cherry is generally undervalued. Of 
our commoner orchard fruits it ranks among 
the highest in hardiness and fruitfulness ; 
requires little care, and less protection 
from enemies; is really a luscious fruit, 
beautiful to look upon, and more pleasing to 
the palate than the eye, and loses none of 
its good qualities by being stewed, dried, 
preserved, or canned, 

Joun M. Sta. 
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JUNE. 
What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys, 
The Cowslip startles in 1neadows green, 

The Buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 

* * * * * * - * 
Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop o’erfills it, 
We are happy now because God so wills it, 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 

°Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green. 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right well; 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 
ing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing. 

* * * * « 6 *x * 
Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving; 
°Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue — 

Tis the natural way of living. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
° 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


A common mistake of the amateur gar- 
dener is to spend all his energies in the 
production of early flowers without making 
provisions for late-blooming plants. Most 
annuals may still be sown, and will, with a 
little care, give a pleasing succession ; but 
nothing is so satisfactory in this respect as 
the different kinds of summer flowering 
bulbs, most of which should be planted 
during this month. 

The Tuberose is probably more disappoint- 
ing to beginners than any other cultivated 
bulb, and yet its culture is of the easiest 
kind, provided its necessary conditions, 
which may be readily furnished, are sup- 
plied. The most essential of these is that 
the bulb should be first-class in every re- 
spect, not necessarily of the largest size, as 
good, solid, medium-sized bulbs produce 
generally better flowers than huge, over- 
grown ones. The soil must be thoroughly 
drained,—as the Tuberose cannot endure 
stagnant water about its roots,—deep and 
friable, warm and rather sandy. In this 
latitude, the first of June is early enough 
for planting; nothing is gained by setting 
them out earlier, while everything may be 
lost. The bulbs should be planted not less 
than four inches deep, and the soil pressed 
firmly around them. They require about a 
month before they appear above the ground, 
during which period the soil should be kept 
loose and free from weeds by lightly passing 
a rake over the surface once a week. To 
secure earlier blooms, some bulbs should be 
started in pots in a warm room, or hot- 
bed, and afterward planted out. 


BEDDING PLANTS FOR GARDEN DECORA- 
TION, 

June is the most welcome month of all the 
year to every lover of Nature,—the month 
of Roses and Strawberries,—and happy are 
those who can enjoy their beauty and sweet- 
ness in their own homes! But it is, also, a 
hard-working month for the florists, who 
must rise early every bright morning, and 
pull up every tiny weed as soon as it ap- 
pears — so that it shall not feed upon the rich 
food prepared for the lovely flowers; and 
must tend their plants with zealous care, 
and water them patiently every night, if 
they would reap the full reward of all their 
labors and make their gardens and lawns ‘‘a 
thing of beauty.” 

“Paul must plant and Apollos water,” if 
we wouid avail ourselves of God’s gifts of 
flowers, fruits, and ‘‘the green things of the 
earth,” without whose cheering presence the 
country would become desolated. 

But with the wealth of bedding-out plants 
which the florists raise by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the mail-bags carry to the farthest 
outposts of the ‘‘ States,” no home should 
be without brilliant beds of lovely, fragrant 
flowers; and as they are offered at such low 
rates, and seeds of beautiful flowers can be 
purchased so cheaply, not even the poorest 
laborer can afford to be without a flower 
garden to adorn his little cottage, while the 
most beautiful villa will appear bare and un- 
homelike if unadorned with shrubs and 
flowering plants and climbing vines and rare 
Lilies. 

Do you ask what bedding plants shall I 
procure which will be sure to give me a plen- 
tiful supply of flowers ? 


GERANIUMS 


will flourish and flower luxuriantly in the 
sunniest plots of your garden, and the 
heat will only stimulate them to brighter 
bloom. Prepare a large oval or circular 
bed, well enriched, and plant in the 
center of it the richest scarlet varieties of 
both double and single flowers, such as 
Henry Cannell, J. H. Klippart, Berenice, 
McLeod, Robert George, of the first; and 
Bamford’s Glory, New Life, Mazeppa, Beacon, 
and Gnome, for single flowers. 
Plant a dozen of these in the center and 
surround them with a row of crimson Gera- 
niums, such as Asteroid, Depute Voix, Du- 
hamel du Monceau, Lemoiné’s Cannell, E. G. 
Hill, Ernest Lauth, Bataclan, and Hazel 
Kirke. Plant the next row with bright pale 
pink varieties, like dsa Gray, Beatrice, Cheer- 


Galenus 


Sulness, Cybele, Gen. A. S. Johnson, Master 


Christine, Favorite, Mathilda, Newland’s 
Mary, and Rose Unique. Then plant the 
pure white varieties,—<Alba perfecta, Boule 
de Neige, Candidissima, Flag of Truce, Mrs. 
J. A. Garfield, Mad. Quinet, White Perfection, 
Pauline Lucca, Snowden, and White Vesuvius. 
Edge this bed with dwarf varieties of gold 
and silver-edged and tri-colored Geraniums, 
and you will have a most brilliant decoration 
for your lawn or garden, which will give you 
an abundance of flowers until the frosts 
destroy them. 


THE MONTHLY CARNATION 


is a fine bedding-out plant, and its flowers 
are so deliciously fragrant that they are an- 
rivaled for baskets, vases, and bouquets for 
parlor pr table adornment. Every one must 
grow Carnations! Strong, fresh soil, well 


enriched with soluble Pacific Guano or su- 
perphosphates, or stable manure thoroughly 
decomposed, is very essential to their luxur- 
iant growth. The Carnation, like the Pansy, 
is a gross feeder, and its roots require a deep 
soil, with a little mixture of sand to keep it 
friable and prevent the plants from becoming 
diseased. Plant lice will attack Carnations if 
they are not kept well showered when culti- 
vated in window gardens, but out-of-doors the 
plants are free from insect pests. The new 
everblooming Carnations, Cymbeline, Cor- 
delia, Beatrice, Imogen, Miranda, Rosalind, 
Juliet, Portia, and Viola, named for Shakes- 
peare’s famous heroines, possess such brill- 
iant hues, and are so beautifully striped and 
flaked, and bloom so continuously, that they 
eannot be too highly recommended to all 
lovers of this most beautiful flower. And if 
planted in a bed and edged with Heliotropes, 
they will perfume the air with their delicious 
fragrance for months. 


FUCHSIAS 


are great favorites of mine, and if they are 
planted on the north side of the lawn or in a 
north-eastern locality, they will bloom in 
beauty all summer. But they require a great 
deal of moisture to flower well, and the hose 
must be used upon them daily. <A bed of 
double and single varieties, edged with 
plants of Rose Geraniums of the plain and 
cut-leaf varieties, will prove a decided ad- 
dition to every flower garden. Among the 
newer varieties are: Harl of Beaconsfield, 
which flowers abundantly for many months. 
Gracieux is also a desirable novelty, and 
Jules Monge and Jules Ferry have large and 
beautiful flowers. Mastodonte has a rich 
violet-hued corolla of great size. Pascal is 
of a shrubby habit, color light red and 
rosy-purple. Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Thomas, 
Joseph Rosain, and Carl Holt are older varie- 
ties, but worthy of the culture of all Fuchsia 
lovers. 
PETUNIAS 
are very desirable for bedders, as they require 
little attention and flower plentifully until 
severe cold checks their growth, and then 
they will spring up abundantly the following 
spring. The choice new double white, pink, 
purple, and crimson, with the striped single 
and double varieties, will make a handsome 
bed of flowers. 
SINGLE DAHLIAS 


make a fine show, if planted en masse or in 
rows, and are very ornamental as a hedge 
along the background of a garden. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


for autumn flowering are indispensable, and 
they can be planted after the early June and 
July flowers are passed by, as they will not 
bloom until September or October. Madame 
Marthe is a pure white flower of great 
beauty; Fimbriata is a fringed variety of 
rose color, shading to white; Crimson King is 
of the deepest red; Za Petite Marie has pure 
white pompon flowers; Golden Madame 
Marthe has golden yellow flowers. These 
varieties will bloom until the snow blights 
them, and if well covered with leaves they 
will survive a cold winter. Give plenty of 
room to them, so they can grow into well 
shaped plants; nip off the terminal shoots 
before the buds begin to form and produce 
two or three shoots or heads of bloom upon 
each branch. 
Daisy EYEBRIGHT. 
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THE CLIANTHUS. 

This plant, known as the “‘ Glory Pea” of 
New Holland, though usually considered of 
somewhat difficult culture, may be easily 
grown if care is taken not to give too much 
water when young. The seeds vegetate 
freely, grow rapidly, then suddenly the 
young plants wither. If the cause is sought, 
it will be found that they have rotted, or 
“damped off,” as gardeners say, just at the 
collar of the plant. If this can be pre- 
vented, and there is no real difficulty, the 
culture is very easy. The plant is a native 
of dry, sandy plains, and never at any period 
of its growth requires much surface water. 
The roots are long and bare, and will strike 
down and draw the necessary moisture from 
below. 


Of the beauty of the plant no description | 


can give an idea, and even the highest 
colored illustrations cannot 
exaggerate its  brilliancy. 
The foliage is rather large, 
compound and_ vetch-like, 
well covering the plant, and 
showy. The flowers are in 
pendent clusters, each indi- 
vidual being about three 
inches long; they are pea- 
shaped, and usually of a rich 
searlet color. 

The seeds should be sown 
in rather sandy soil, in pots, 
or in a frame, in April. If 
in the latter, however, it 
must be where the plants are 
to bloom, as they cannot be 
transplanted — suecessfully ; 
or they may be sown in the 
open border, after the ground 
has become warm, about the 
last of May. In border-cult- 
ure, the essential point to be 
observed is that, while the 
plants require an abundance 
of water during the growing 
season, the utmost care is 
necessary to keep the neck 
of the stem entirely dry. 
When the seedlings are very 
small, pot each separately, 
or, better still, plant but one 
seed in each pot, and as the 
plants grow shift into larger 
pots. Never water over-head, 
or wet the foliage, and if the 
surface is watered put a 
little sand round the collar 
of the plant. We have been 
most successful by not giving 
any surface water; but, instead, setting the 
pots in a pan of water, and thus supplying 
moisture to the root. As soon as the stem 
of the plant becomes woody, which it quickly 
does, no further care is needed. 

If one ean get Clianthus safely through 
the first few weeks of their growth, they are 
as easily grown as any plant. Set the plants 
out in a dry, warm, sunny spot in the gar- 
den, about the first of June. They will 
make bushes two to three feet in height, and 
be covered with the splendid flowers until 
killed by the frost. In the greenhouse they 
do not thrive, as they are more subject to 
the attacks of red spiders than any plant, 
and do not like the syringing necessary to 
destroy that pest. 

The oldest species is C. puniceus, which is 
a very showy plant; but the newer, (. Dam- 


pieri, far surpasses it, having larger flowers 
of a richer scarlet, which have a large, 
shining, intense black mark at the base of 
the petals. Of this latter species there is a 
variety with white flowers, somewhat varied 
with pink, and with the same black mark- 
ing, which is very pretty, although less showy. 

Let no one be deterred from planting 


Clianthus because it is ‘‘hard to grow.” The | 


only care is to avoid over-watering in the 

early stages of growth; otherwise the plant 

is of as easy culture as any other of the Bean 

family. Rk. S. E. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDII. 

We have no more desirable annual, so far 
as brilliance of color, constancy of blooming, 
and ease of cultivation is concerned, than 
Phlox Drummondii. It does not do as well 
in a very rich soil as it does in a moderately 


y 
“Maas 


Sa’ 
CLIANTHUS DAMPIERI, 


rich one. At least, such has been my experi- 
ence. If given a very rich soil, it is inclined 
to grow very luxuriantly, and produces more 
foliage and branches than flowers. It likes 
alight soil, and any ordinary garden soil is 
improved for Phlox-growing by adding sand. 
It can be sowed in the beds early in the sea- 
son, as it is not easily injured by frost. I 
often find plants in last year’s beds, the seeds 
having stood the winter bravely. 

In six weeks from the time of sowing the 
plants will begin to bloom, and from that 
time until severe frosts in fall, the crop of 
flowers will be steady and increasing, as the 
plant increases in size, if care is taken to 
keep the faded flowers cut off, thus prevent- 
ing the formation of seed. No plant should 
be expected to produce many flowers while 
perfecting seed. 


The more you eut the Phlox the more 
branches you will get, and as the new growth 
always bears flowers you get an increase in 
bloom in proportion to the increase of growth 
in the plant. Keep down weeds until the 
plant has grown large enough to cover the 
ground, and then it will generally keep down 
the weeds itself. 

A bed of mixed colors is very pretty, but I 
prefer to keep the colors separate. A favy- 
orite way of arranging Phlox is to sow it in 
circular beds, in rings of white and rose 
varieties. I prefer these colors to any other, 
but the others are very fine. 

EK. E. Rexrorp. 


WINTERING TEA-ROSES OUTDOORS, 

My Tea-Roses, left out-of-doors all winter 
and cut back this spring, are sprouting finely. 
The only exceptions are some 
Perle Jardins, which 
were planted last year, from 
two-inch pots, in rather poor 
soil, and did not make strong 
enough wood to stand the 
winter’s wet. It is the wet, 
by-the-by, not the frost, that 
kills Teas. My garden is 
well sheltered by a high 
board fence, and I bent the 
plants down, first cutting 
them back slightly, secured 
them with stakes, and gave 
a covering of leaves—no- 
thing more. Out of fifty treat- 
ed that way, I lost nine — the 
weak Perles. er contra, out 
of fifty more left to perish 
miserably, three would not 
die, and there they are, with 
long sprouts, from a sound 
six inches or so of stalk 
saved. My florist friends told 
me I couldn’t keep Tea-Roses 
out-of-deors in this latitude. 
When I told them I intended 
to keep a Lemon- Verbena al- 
so in that way, they laughed. 
There they are, however, 
to-day, sprouting finely, to 
the confusion of all doubting 
Thomases. Fuechsias, and 
many other, so ealled, tender 
shrubs and woody plants, if 
large specimens, may be kept 
in the same way, by cutting 
back and loosely covering; 
but the game is not worth 
the candle. T. Dik. 


des 


TRANSPLANTING FROM POTS, 

To transplant bedding-out plants from the 
pots, turn them bottom side upward on your 
left hand, and rap sharply with the rim of 
the pot against a table or box, and the ball 
of earth will fall out. Loosen the roots with 
a gentle touch, and shake them out slightly. 
Let the hole be ready prepared with water 
at the bottom of it, before the plant is taken 
from the pot, and set it into the soil a little 
deeper than it was in the pot. If the roots 
have formed a net-work inside the pot, pull 
off a little of it, and if the ball is hard, crush 
so as to partially loosen it. Press the earth 
very firmly with your hands and the trowel 
around the stem of the plant. Transplant on 
a cloudy day, and you will not lose a plant. 


[,andseape. 


RHODODENDRONS, 

A talk about Rhododendrons should always 
express at the very outset a prompt testi- 
monial to the charms of the 
delicate, richly, and 
marvelously fashioned flowers, and noble 
shining evergreen leaves of this king of hardy 
shrubs. 

But our little burst of admiration over, it 
behooves us, if we propose to plant the 
Rhododendron and properly enjoy its 
charms, to whether this noble 
shrub is actually hardy in our Northern 
States, and if so, how we are to. grow it 
successfully. : 

We once heard that a celebrated English 


unrivaled 


consider 


subtly colored, and | 


horticulturist said, during a brief sojourn in | 


this country, that even in America the 
Rhododendron was as hardy as a White Oak; 
and in this expression may be found the key 
to much of the difficulty that is really found 
in growing Rhododendrons in Americag: In- 
stead of enduring the treatment of a White 
Oak, the Rhododendron cannot be called, in 
the strictest terms, really hardy in this 
climate, and is therefore, by prudent lawn 
planters, protected with evergreen boughs 
during at the first after 
transplanting. Now the reasoning of the 
Englishman doubtless was, that the Rhodo- 
dendron thrived in England in a marvelous 


least winter 


manner, and therefore must thrive in a simi- 
lar latitude in the United States. Un- 
fortunately, this mistaken view impels 
Englishmen, like the one just mentioned, 
to send out, for planting on American lawns, 
varieties of Rhododendrons entirely too 
tender for the purpose. Several strains-or 
species of Rhododendrons do well in England 
notably the Ponticum, the Catawbiense, and 
Catawbiense hybridized with many kinds, 
including some of East Indian origin, and 
sundry dwarf species from different parts of 
the world. Of these, most of the Catawbiense 
and Ponticum Hybrids are injured in bud 
or leaf during many American winters. 
Catawbiense and a few of its hybrids, like 
Everestianum and candidissimem are alone, 
in a measurably satisfactory degree, suited 
to this climate. Only one or two firms have 
succeeded in propagating Rhododendrons in 
this country, in quantities, as a regular article 
of trade. It should be noted, however, that 
such plants, being born and bred in this 
country, have an advantage from the start 
over foreign-grown Rhododendrons. Hav- 
ing selected hardy varieties, they can be 
easily transplanted, for the Rhododendron 
has abundant fibrous roots; but the selection 
and preparation of a suitable home for our 
plants is another thing, and should be under- 
taken with considerable care and judgment. 


A sheltered valley, ravine or bank is the 


true spot for Rhododendrons; but wherever 
they are planted, they should be set in the 
full sunlight and in rich mellow loam. Don’t 
plant Rhododendrons in deep shade; but plant 


them at a little distance off on the south or | 


east side of a building, or a group of large 
trees; and if possible, let them be evergreen 
trees. 

In England, the peat system of making beds 
for Rhododendrons succeeds well, I believe; 
in this country, however, much peat is bad 
for them. Its excessive employment, except 


| the cold and change’ of winter and spring. | 
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where the soil is very clayey, unfits the plant 
for enduring the droughts and burning heat 
peculiar to our American climate. 

In arranging the members of a group of 
Rhododendrons, I would suggest that each 
plant be set in the turf in a hole specially 
prepared for the purpose. The effect of 
vreen grass round about individual Rhododen- 
drons is much better than that of bare earth, 
and there is no real difficulty in carrying this 
system into practice. In pursuance of the 
same idea, the plants should be set four, six, 
and seven feet a part so that their individual 
beauty may be fully developed and displayed. 
On the same principle the arrangement of 
the group should be entirely natural, just in 


‘the fashion of a wild wood group, a larger 
‘plant here and there after no set form and 


the whole wandering carelessly, as it were, 
down the hillside or over the lawn. 

One word in conclusion, concerning what 
to avoid in protecting Rhododendrons from 


Don’t barrel them up in barrels without 
heads or strangle them more surely with 


bands of straws. Let loosely set evergreen 


| boughs simply shelter them from the wind, 


thus you may help your plants and certainly 


will not injure them. Sam. Parsons, JR. 


NATIVE SPIRBAS. 

Few genera of plants offer so many species 
for general cultivation as the Spireeas, and of 
the fifty or sixty species, all of which are 
found in the temperate or sub-arctic region, 


_ the majority are desirable, and possess that 
_inestimable quality, hardiness, so eagerly 


sought in plant or shrub, 

In the eastern section of this country are 
found three showy species, which readily 
bear transplanting, and are much improved 
by cultivation. Of these the foremost and 
handsomest is the S. opulifolia, a tall shrub 


found growing from Canada to Georgia, and 


attaining a height of from five to seven feet, 
with somewhat heart-shaped leaves, rounded 
at the end and divided into two larger lobes 
below the center. The common name is 
Nine-Bark, probably taking its origin from 
the habit of the bark separating into numer- 
ous thin layers, which easily scale off. The 
white or rose-tinted flowers appearing in 


| June are produced in great profusion, in 


hemispherical heads; each blossom is sus- 
pended from a slender downy thread, and the 
anthers surmounting the long stamens are 
purple, producing a very pretty and effective 
combination of color. The shrub grows 
readily in either wet or dry soil, and is so 
tenacious of life that twigs carelessly thrust 
in the ground will readily take root. 

S. salicifolia, ov Queen of the Meadow, is 
more common than the preceding, and grows 
in damp, low ground. The leaves are lance 
or wedge-shaped, and closely set up on the 
highly polished copper colored stem, which 
ends above in a roundish head of white 
flowers. S. tomentosa, known in New Eng- 
land as Hardhack and also Steeple bush, 
produces its deep rose color flowers in taper- 
ing spires, which bloom from above down- 
ward. The leaves are closely set as in the 
former, and the stems are covered with 


| a thick, rusty colored wool or down, which 
It 


gives the plant a peculiar appearance. 
blooms from July to September, like the pre- 
ceding species, which it resembles in habit 
of growth. 


In choosing the shrubs, during their in- 
florescence, select only young plants of sym- 
metrical growth; cut out the dead wood and 
rank growing stems. Work the soil lightly 
about the roots to encourage a strong fibrous 
growth, and when the leaves have fallen, the 
bushes will be ready to transplant. They 
are extremely hardy, and with proper care 
will flourish wonderfully. 

Ike Ivy. 


PALMS FOR ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, 

Few gardeners are aware of the value 
of some species of Palms for ornamental 
grouping on the lawn during summer. Some 
who are acquainted with their habits and 
really admire them, have been deterred from 
using the whole family on account of the 
high price which they formerly commanded. 
The wholesale trade have of late years grown 
such large quantities of the common species 
that good plants can now frequently be pur- 
chased for little more than the sum asked 
for strong Roses. 

Palms, as a general rule, prefer a partially 
shaded aspect, and many of them insist upon 
having the rays of the sun entirely kept 
away, but there are a chosen few which will 
endure rougher treatment; as, for instance, 
the Seaforthia elegans and our own native 
Palms from the South. I have seen strong 
plants of Seaforthia planted in groups in the 
full summer sun, which were remarkably 
thrifty and deep green in color. It is need- 
less to add that their graceful, drooping 
fronds were the perfection of sub-tropical 
vegetation. The finest effect that can be 
produced by the use of this class of plants is 
by massing them around a rockery where 
Ferns and trailing vines are luxuriating in 
complete abandon. There seems to be a 
remarkable appropriateness in the grouping 
of such ornamental vegetation not to be 
surpassed by the most gorgeous flowers in 
our gardens. 

Many Palms do not need a strong heat 
during winter; indeed, they are better with- 
out it, and as they attain a large size and be- 
come unmanageable, smaller plants may be 
substituted for them. I have seen the «iso- 
phila Australis, a Tree-fern, also doing well 
in the open air, making a fine contrast with 
the surrounding Palms.—Josiah Hoopes, in 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


MOWING NEW LAWNS, 

The success of a new lawn depends as 
much upon the care it receives during its 
first year as upon the preparation of the 
soil. The best and most permanent lawns 


| —though produced by seeding, and not by 


sodding—are often ruined by the early 


_ treatment they receive. 


Tn new lawns the grass should be allowed 


| to reach a height of three or four inches 


before it is mown, and then it should only 
be cut with a sharp scythe, using it through- 
out the spring. No greater injury can be 
done the young grass, and none more seri- 
ously destructive to its sueceeding growth, 
than too close cutting at the outset. 

During the summer the lawn-mower may 
be used every ten days or two weeks, dis- 
pensing with it altogether during very dry 
or hot weather. Frequent rollings with a 
heavy roller will be found extremely bene- 
ficial to the young sward, and help keep the 
surface smooth and even. 
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SCREENS FOR FIRE-PLACES. 


Our illustration represents a fire-place jar- | 


diniére, consisting of an ornamental cast-iron 
box, provided with hooks suitable for attach- 
ing it to slow combustion stoves. As, how- 
ever, few of our readers probably possess 
such stoves, we mention an excellent method 


of forming a sereen for any ordinary fire- | 


place in summer, as described in Gardening 
Illustrated. 


Procure a stout box the length of the fire- | 


place, twelve to fifteen inches wide, or more 
if desirable, and eight or nine inches deep. 
The front and ends may be painted or var- 
nished, according to taste. Perforate the 
bottom by means of an auger to afford drain- 
age. Then procure sufficient 


WATERING HOUSE PLANTS, 
Nine-tenths of the failures 
gardening can be attributed to improper 
watering, either too much or too little 
most cases, too much. You cannot water a 
plant by rule of thumb. We frequently hear, 
“T cannot understand how it is that my win- 
dow plants do not grow better, for I water 
them every day.” This is probably the very 
cause of their not doing well. 


in window 


in 


Whenever you water a plant, always give 
sufficient to soak the whole mass of soil 
thoroughly ; then do not water again before 
It 
may not be for two or three days, or even 


it shows signs of dryness on the surface. 


longer; but no matter, do not give water 
until you are sure of its being in a slightly 
dry condition. On the other hand, some 
plants require water twice a day, especially 
when the pots are full of roots and the plants 
are growing vigorously and flowering pro- 


turty loam to fill the box, and 
mix with it a liberal quantity of 
well decomposed manure and 
some road sand, After draining 
the box by placing a large crock 
over each hole, and putting 
on these crocks one fourth inch 
or so of clean gravel, put some 
of the rough pieces of soil in, 
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then procure two or three good 
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plants of the Engiish or other 
kind of Ivy in pots, water them 
well, and when they have 
drained a little, turn them out 
and plant them in the box close 
to the back. In front and round 
the ends plant a row of young 
plants of Creeping Jennys, and 
fill the middle up with hardy 
Ferns, those in pots will be 
best. A few pieces of stone 
may be placed between the 
Ferns, if desired, to give it a 
less formal appearance. In 
each corner at the back of the 
box must be fastened a stout 
lath of the height of the fire- 
place, and to these should be 
fastened a piece of wire net- 
ting to which to train the Ivy, 
or a wooden lattice would an- 
swer as well. 

In autumn place the box in 
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should be stimulated; but not until then, 
unless the plant has been a long time in the 
same pot, and itis not practicable to renew 
the soil or give a larger pot. Particular 
attention is called to this matter of stimu- 
lating window plants, from the fact that a 
theory is just now being extensively cireu- 
lated, to the effect that plants grown in pots 
do not require any stimulants, or at most 
very little. 
no more grow a plant successfully in a pot, 


Our experience is that you can 


in poor, worn-out soil, than you can take a 
crop of Corn or any other crop from the same 
soil ten years in succession without applying 
fertilizers. —Juln Thorpe, before the N. Y. 
Horticultural Society. 


PROPAGATING GLOXINIAS, 

To grow Gloxinias from leaves, take any 
shallow refuse pan, puncture for drainage, 
and fill with sandy soil; let it 
settle well, and insert the leaf 
stems full length around the 
edges of the pan. Place it in 
a warm but shaded situation, 
and keep moderately moist. 
By the time the leaf has dried 
up many young tubers will 
have formed. At the approach 
of cold weather this pan should 
be set away in a warm place 
undisturbed, giving occasion- 
ally a little water to prevent 
the ground from becoming too 
hard and dry. In early spring 
they have to be brought into 
the light, watered more fre- 
quently, and potted off as they 
appear. If vigorously grown, 
the plants will bloom the same 


season. 
AMATEUR. 


MORE MIGNONETTE, 
I take from the garden in 


the fall, says W. A. G. of Ver- 
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mont, the young plants which 
have grown from the fallen 
seeds of the earlier blossoms, 
when about an inch or two 
high, plant them in pots of 
rich garden soil, and treat them 
like other window plants. I 


never fail of having their fra- 
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a partly shaded position out 


grant flowers by the middle of 


of doors. Keep the shoots of 


the Ivy tied in as they grow, 
and stop them when they reach 
the top. Give plenty of water, and in winter 
the box would be better surrounded with 
ashes or sand to keep the frost from the roots. 

In spring cut the Creeping Jenny down 
close to the soil, and by June a beautiful 
sereen will be formed. <A few cut flowers 
placed in among the Ferns will give a good 
effect. We must add that the box wovld 
be better if provided with a handle at each 
end, in order that it may be taken out of the 
room once a week, and the leaves of the Ivy 
and Ferns receive a thorough washing with 
the 
ing with water. 

If the plants are not to be wintered in the 
box, it may be used for Dutch Bulbs during 
winter, planting and keeping it outdoors 
during autumn, and, when cold. weather sets 


syringe, and the soil receive a good soak- 


in, removing it to the house before a sunny | 


window. 


SCREEN FOR A FIRE-PLACE 


fusely. The leaves of plants must be kept | 
clean and free from dust; those with bright, 
shining surface and of good size may be 
wiped clean with a sponge or soft cloth. 
Varieties with smaller leaves can only be 
cleaned by being showered overhead either | 
with a sprinkler or syringe, and this should | 
be done once or twice a week. 

Do not allow plants to stand in water ex- 
cept such as are aquatics, If the water 
touches the bottom of the pots, 2 good plan 
is to have a smaller saucer, turned upside 
down for the plant to stand on, within the 
larger one; or small blocks of hard wood, or | 
any material that will hold the bottom of the 
pot above the water-line ; otherwise, remem- 
ber to always empty the water that drains 
into the saucers. 

Plants delight in good living, and when 
the pots become crowded with roots they | 


December. Candytuft and 
China Pinks I treat in the 


same way; and by taking up 
young plants of Verbena in the fall they 
will thrive splendidly in the window. 

A large share of my success with these 
plants is no doubt due to the even, low tem- 
perature at which I keep my parlor, which 
faces the south, and serves me as a conserv- 
atory, and is heated bya stove in the sitting- 
room adjoining. 

WINDOW BOXES, 

Plant-boxes outside of windows are com- 
ing into more frequent use in our cities, and 
help much to give a cheerful appearance to 
houses and streets ; but even in country, and 
especially suburban houses, they may be used 
Most plants thrive better in 
properly arranged boxes than in pots, and 
when strong growing and free blooming 


to advantage. 


| plants are employed a bright and pleasing 


effect will be produced all summer, 
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TROPICAL FRUITS. 
THE CAJU. 

One of the most refreshing fruits of Brazil 
is the ‘‘ Caju,”— botanically, dnacardium occi- 
It is 
produced by a small tree, with irregular, 


dentale,— sometimes spelled Cashew. 


spreading branches and large, shining oval 
leaves. The flowers are very small, yellow- 
ish-white or rosy, in small panicles on the 
ends of the branches. The fruit is fleshy, 
pear-shaped, and full of a cool, fragrant, 
slightly astringent juice. It is bright yel- 
low, often with a red cheek, or bright red, 
according to the variety. 

The singular feature is the seed, which 
resembles a very large Kidney-bean, and 
which is attached to the end of the fruit, 
which hangs from the ends of the small 
branches, giving the tree a very peculiar 
appearance when in fruit, which, here in 
Para, is every month in the year. The best 
time to eat or to suck Cajus—for the pulp 
is never eaten —is before breakfast, but they 
are grateful at any time of the day and allay 
thirst far better than water. The seed con- 
tains a large quantity of acrid juice in the 
layer surrounding the kernel, which, touch- 
ing the skin, produces painful blisters ; but 
this is expelled by heat; and the kernels 
roasted are very nice, and taste something 
like Pea-nuts. In roasting the seeds, if the 
smoke blows upon the face it causes a severe 
inflammation, and even blindness. A wine 


LAND CULTURE IN JAPAN. 
Mr. Shosuke Sato, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Imperial Agricultural Experiment 


| Station of Japan, who is now in this country 


| portant products. 


about as good as currant-wine is made from | 


the fruit of the Wild Caju, which is smaller 
and more acrid than the garden varieties. 
This fruit varies much in quality and size, 
—that of some trees being small, of others 
very acrid, while in the best varieties it is as 
large as a Bartlett Pear and very sweet and 
delicious. 
BREAD-FRUIT. 

The Bread-fruit may be dismissed with a 
slight mention, as, in spite of its name, it 
bears about the same relation to a fruit that 
a Squash does to a Peach. The tree (Arto- 
carpus incisa) is very beautiful and always 
attracts attention from its large, deep cut, 
dark green foliage; but the fruit, which is 
green and about the size of a small round 
Melon, and rough or smooth on the outside, 


according to the variety, has no flavor and is | 


thoroughly insipid. If, as travelers state, 
the South Sea Islanders live upon Bread- 
fruit, they must have a hard time of it. 
There are two varieties—one seedless, the 
other full of large seeds, which are eaten 
boiled and resemble Chestnuts, but without 
their sweetness. 

Another species of this family (A. integri- 
folia), the Jack or ‘“‘ Jaca,” has large entire 
foliage and a somewhat similar fruit with 
large seeds. Although the natives eat it, 
the rank smell is sufficient to take away the 
appetite of the stranger, 


PERSIMMONS. 


A small tree of the Persimmon family 
Savate), called here 
Preto,” is occasionally seen. 


(Diospyros “ Saputi 
It is without 
astringeney, with black, sweet flesh, and the 
size of a large Plum, but has no special 
flavor to recommend it, 


E. S. Rann, JR. 


to study our agricultural system, contributes 
an interesting and valuable article to the 
Agricultural Review, from which we condense 
the following: 

Japanese farming may aptly be ealled 
gardening rather than farming, for every 
farm, every field looks like a garden. In 
general the climate of Japan is very mild 
and equable ; the sudden and abrupt changes 
of temperature so common in most of the 
New England States are unknown there. 

In the south, vegetation grows most luxuri- 
antly; and although the north of Japan has 
a more severe climate, it is admirably suited 
Many valleys, hills, and 
mountains are still covered with primeval 
forests, and the virgin soil is exceedingly 
rich, 

The northern provinces are well adapted 
to grazing as well as to ordinary farming. 
Here almost every kind of grain, vegetables, 
and fruits can be raised, and many improved 
varieties have already been imported from 
America. Thoroughbred cattle have also 
been introduced, and thrive in an excellent 
degree. 

The island of Niphon, which occupies the 
central portion of the Japanese group, and is 
the largest of all, has the finest and most 
delightful climate and most abundant re- 
sources. Tea, silk, cotton, tobacco, and 


to agriculture. 


sugar are largely produced; rice, wheat, | 


barley, and other cereals also constitute im- 
Irrigation and drainage 
are practiced with great advantage. There 
is hardly a plot of land which does not re- 
ceive the plow of the husbandman, and 
valleys and hills are green throughout the 
entire season. 


Japan has such prime advantages in 


climate and soil that it may be considered | 


as one of.the best agricultural countries. 
It is perfectly astonishing how the fertility 


of the soil has been maintained for so many | 
centuries, under successive croppings year | 


after year; especially when it is considered 
that the Japanese farmers always raise Rice 


on the same plot of land, and that they | 


seldom practice rotation of crops. Still, 
they not only maintain the fertility of the 
soil, but make their lands more fertile. The 
secret of which is they return to the soil 
what is taken away, both in quantity and 
quality. 
ashame to the community in which they live. 
{If this injunction were applied to some of 
our own communities, there would be more 
shame evolved in many of them than the 
country could hold.—ED. ] 


Those who exhaust their lands are | 


Labor in Japan is exceedingly cheap; the | 


ordinary farm hand averages from $40 to 


$50 per year, without board and lodging ; | 


and as the land is in general very minutely 


divided; most farmers cultivate their own 


Jands with their own hands. Manure is 
carefully economized by the Japanese 
farmer; he never wastes what will con- 


tribute to the fertility of the soil. Fish, 
guano, lime, barn-yard manure, and night 
soil more than anything else are used. 

The soil is finely pulverized, and the 


weeds are carefully pulled out or plowed | 


under; weeds are never allowed to grow 
and draw fertility from the soil. It is a 
joyous time for farmers when the weed- 


ing of the Rice fields begins. Men, women, 
children, all go out into the field, and pull 
up every weed they can find, and leave the: 
field in the nicest possible condition, singing” 
merrily as their work proceeds, and when 
their labor is over they have a big feast in the 
family circle. Rice may be understood as 
the staple crop, and the Japanese farmer: 
depends entirely upon it; but the time will 
soon come when Japan will not depend en- 
tirely upon this one crop alone, but upon 
various azricultural products. 


AN IMPOSING AVENUE. 

The entrance to the botanic garden of 
Ceylon— says Prof. E. Haeckel in his ‘‘ India 
and Ceylon”—is through an avenue of noble 
India-rubber trees, Ficus elastica. This is 
the tree whose inspissated milk-sap forms 
the caoutchoue of commerce, and whose 
young plants are frequently seen in the green- 
houses of our rugged North. While these 
India-rubber plants with us are. objects of 


| admiration when their slender stems grow to: 
| the height of the ceiling, and their few: 
| branches bear from fifty to one hundred 


leathery leaves, here in their hot mother- 


| country they develop into gigantic trees of 


the highest rank, and rival our proudest 
Oaks. The immense crown of many thou- 
sands of leaves covers with its mighty 
branches, of forty to fifty feet in length, the 
superficial surface of a stately palace, while: 
from the base of the thick trunk extends a. 
net-work of roots that frequently measures. 
from one hundred to two hundred feet in 
diameter—far more than the height of the: 
tree itself. 

This astounding root-crown consists mostly 
of twenty to thirty main roots, from each of 
which branch as many more—all of them 
curving and twisting over the ground like so- 
many gigantic serpents, for which reason 
the Singhalese call it the ‘‘ Snake-tree,” and 
poets at various times have likened it to the 
snake-entwined Laocodn. The spaces be- 
tween the roots form veritable closets or 
sentry-boxes, in some of which a man stand-- 
ing upright may effectually conceal himself. 

Searcely had I expressed my admiration 
for this avenue of Snake-trees, when my eyes 
were enchained by another wonderful sight. 
near the garden gate. There, as if to greet. 
the new-comer, stood a huge bouquet of 
Palms, composed of those species indigenous. 
to the island, and a number of foreign repre- 
sentatives of this noblest of tropical families; 
garlands of lovely creepers festooned their 
crowns, while their stems were ornamented 
with the most exquisite parasitic Ferns. A 
similar but handsomer and more extensive 
group stands near the end of the main alley, 
which here branched, the path on the left 
leading to a slight eminence on which stands. 
the ‘‘ bungalow ” of the director. 

This enviable home is, like most Ceylonese 
villas, a low one-storied structure, encircled 
by an airy veranda whose wide, projecting 
roof is supported by a row of white pillars. 
Roof and pillars are adorned with luxurious. 
vines, large-flowered Orchids, odorous Van- 
illa, showy Fuchsias, and other bright flowers ; 
choice collections of flowering plants and 
Ferns embellish the garden beds which sur- 
round the house, and above them rise the 
shade-dispensing crowns of India’s noblest. 
trees. Numerous gorgeous butterflies and 
beetles, lizards and birds animate this 
charming picture. 


orticultural 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The May exhibition held on the first of 
the month, although hardly inferior in the 
variety and excellence of its exhibits, was, 
in regard to attendance, a decided contrast 
with that of the previous month. At no time 
during the afternoon was the hall more than 
half filled, and no one had any difficulty in 
getting. near enough to the tables for close ex- 
amination of the exhibits, while at the April 
meeting the hall was crowded with intelligent 
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an exorbitant money barrier between them 


_ and Flora’s Hall. 


A measure of such vital importance to the 
suecess of a society should never be left to 
the option of any officer, and if this had been 
submitted to a vote of the society, the good 
judgement of its active members would cer- 
tainly have decided differently. But the fact 
is, the so-called meetings of the New-York 
Horticultural Society are a mere farce ; there 
are no discussions of any kind, and its mem- 
bers have about as much voice in its man- 
agement as the passengers of a railroad train 
have in the affairs of the railroad company. 
The injury done to the interests of the 
society by such a short-sighted policy is 


ag 


THE RIVERSIDE CITRUS FAIR, 

As an exponent of the rapid and wonder- 
ful progress which southern California has 
made during the past few years, and which 
already, as if by magic, has been transformed 


from a desolate barren into one of the 
most delightful and enticing regions on this 


the 
Here a variety of unusually favorable 


continent, Riverside stands in front 
rank, 
circumstances seem to have combined in the 
formation and development of a settlement 
to the fruit 


erower as well as to the seeker of a home 


which offers rare inducements 


under the skies of the sub-tropical region. 
Orange and Grape culture constitute the 
5 
principal industries of the country, and the 


and appreciative people, from the moment. 
the doors were opened till closed again. 
In our last issue, we suggested that the 


exhibitions be held oftener, but instead of | 


this some one ordered that the admission 
price be doubled, and in consequence many 
persons who did not know of the change until 
they came to the doors, and who willingly 
would have paid the former charge of twenty- 
five cents, turned back in disgust. This is 
very much to be regretted, as one of the 
principal objects of a horticultural society 
should be to popularize horticulture, and to 
foster an interest and love for plants and 
flowers among the masses, instead of placing 


GLIMPSES OF RIVERSIDE, CAL., AND 


| inealeulable, and most strenuous efforts will 


be required to regain the support and good 
will of the people thus driven from its doors. 

These exhibitions, if made accessible to 
the people, exert a beneficial and far-reach- 
ing influence, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the next exhibition, on June 19th and 
20th, which will be especially devoted to 
Strawberries and Roses, will revive the flag- 
giiginterest of the flower-loving inhabitants 
of New-York. 

Intending exhibitors may obtain premium 
lists and entry blanks by addressing the see- 
retary, Mr. J. Y. Murkland, 18 Courtlandt 


| street, New York. 


ITS CITRUS FAIR OF 1883. 


annual Citrus Fair is naturally considered 
The re- 


pronounced the most sue- 


the great gala day of the year. 
cent fair was 
cessful of any ever held, and the short sketch 
ap- 


peared originally in the Pacific Rural Press, 


of the same, with illustrations, which 


may interest many of our readers: 

“The artist has aimed to present a few 
scenes of the thriving colony of Riverside, San 
Bernardino Co, There is a general view of 
the situation of the town, its beautiful slope, 
edged by picturesque hills and marked out 
by tree-set avenues into small farms, which 
are now, for the most part, covered with 


trees and vines, and dotted with neat cot 


fa 
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tages, and, in some cases, stately residences. | Plymouth Colony. 


The picture shows the place rather less built 
up and grown over than it now is, but the 
idea conveyed of the site and surroundings 
is a true one. Another scene gives the grace- 
ful tressel over which the irrigation water is 
carried across a deep depression in the sur- 
face and poured out upon fertile lands be- 
yond, 
engraving is a glimpse of a bearing Orange 
orchard. It lacks, of course, the glorious 


At one of the lower corners of the 


coloring of nature, the green and the gold 
contrasting. There is seen, also, the flowing 
water in the irrigation ditch, and the irrigat- 
ors at work turning the flow so as to bring 
the welcome nourishment to the waiting 
trees. Another corner scene shows the sister- 
hood of tree and vine, as it is found on many 
Riverside farms, the contrast of high and 
low growth being a noticeable feature of the 
scene. In the background appears one of the 
finest residences of the settlement — that of 
Mr. J. H. Benedict, in Arlington, which is a 
continuation of the original Riverside, and 
contains some of the most delightful places 
in the colony. 

“The central scene affords a glimpse of the 
interior of the Riverside pavilion during the 
holding of the recent Citrus Fair, the pict- 
ure being drawn from a photograph by 
Turner. The view is taken from the stage, 
and the beholder looks therefrom down the 
aisles between the long exhibition tables, 
laden with golden fruit arranged in many 
shapes, until the eye alights upon the back- 
ground, which shows the main entrance to 
the hall, the stair-ways leading to the gallery, 
which is also filled with beautiful fruit ex- 
hibits and other products. The Citrus Fair 
is one of the gala occasions of the year in 
Riverside, and during the afternoon and 
evening hours the available space between 
and around the tables is filled with a throng 
of people, dividing the time between admira- 
tion of the exhibits and friendly greetings of 
each other.” 


EXTREME SEASONS. 

The commonly expressed opinion that the 
drouth of last year was unprecedented in se- 
verity is not correct, nor could it be attributed 
to especial cause. Secretary John FE. Russell, 
in his report to the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, says in this regard : 

The earliest settlers found a climate very 
different from that where they had acquired 
their agricultural experience and precepts ; 
irregular and fitful rainfall was found to be 
The ther- 
mometer, a simple and necessary instrument 
of the present day, was not made practicable 
until the beginning of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, so that we have no record of the heat 
experienced in the summers of the first 
century of settlements upon this coast, but 
it is recorded that drouth was an ever-present 
menace to the struggling colonists, who were 
dependent upon the agriculture of a narrow 
In time 


a characteristic of this climate. 


area for their entire subsistence. 
cf failure of crops, their only hope was in 
rescue from beyond seas. 

A partial drouth in 1623 —no rain falling 
from the latter part of May until the middle 
of July—threatened the existence of the 


In 1639, an early drouth 
threw the Colony into great alarm, and there 
was a resort to fasting and prayer. The 
years of 1644, 1647, and 1648 were years 


currence at irregularintervals of seasons like 
the last summer. 

There were also seasons of extreme wet 
and cold, like that of 1632, causing ‘‘ great 
store of mosquitoes and rattlesnakes,” grass- 
hoppers and canker-worm plagues, and 
‘‘millions of devouring worms in armies.” 
Great variations were noticed in the winters, 
and it is probable that our climate is no 
worse than our fathers found it in their early 
experiences. 

THE OLDEST TREE IN THE WORLD. 

The oldest tree in the world, so far as any 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Moorestown, N. J., Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Society.— Premium List of the Fourth An- 
nual Spring Exhibition, to be held June 8th and 


of drouth, and the records of the colony for jae 


a century succeeding show a continual re- | 


| of their work. 


New Music.— Messrs. Ditson & Co., Boston, have 
sent us a good- sized roll of music as a specimen 
The sheets are large, clearly 


| printed in first-class style, and the collection com- 


prises a great variety of music. 


Agricultural Review, New-York.—The April 
number before us contains some articles of un- 
usual interest, especially so that of Mr. Shasuke 
Sato, on Japanese Agriculture, from which we 
give some extracts on another page; Farmers’ 
Gardens, by F. K. Moreland; Animal Nutrition, 
by Dr. J. H. Gilbert; Superphosphates, by Prof. 
Penhallow. 

Kansas State Board of Agriculture.— Monthly 
Report for the month ending April 30, 1883; 


| containing reports by counties as to-the con- 


one knows, is, says Knowledge, the Bo tree of | 


the saered city of Amarapoora, in Burmah. 
It was planted 288 B.C., and is therefore 
now 2170 years old. Sir James Emerson 


Tennent gives reasons for believing that the 


tree is really of this wonderful age, and 
refers to historic documents in which it is 
mentioned at different dates as 182 A. D., 
233 A.D., and so on to the present day. 
‘To it,” says Sir James, ‘‘ kings have even 
dedicated their dominions, in testimony of a 
belief that it is a branch of the identical 
Fig tree under which Buddha reclined at 
Urumelaya when he underwent his apoth- 
eosis.” Its leaves are carried away as 
streamers by pilgrims, but it is too sacred to 
touch with a knife, and therefore they are 
only gathered when they fall. 
Oak in Windsor Forest, England, is only 
1000 years old. 


THE SOUTHERN ‘’GATOR,” 

Six thousand baby alligators are sold in 
Florida every year, and the amount of ivory, 
number of skins, and quantity of oil ob- 
tained from the older members of the Saurian 
family are sufficient to entitle them to a high 
place among the products of the State. 

The hunters sell young ‘‘’gators” at 
twenty-five dollars per hundred, and the 
dealer from seventy-five cents to one dollar 
each, Live alligators, two years old, repre- 
sent to the captor fifty cents each, and tothe 


dealer from two to five dollars, as the season | 


of travel is at its height or far advanced. A 
ten-foot alligator is worth ten dollars, and 


one fourteen feet long twenty-five dollars to | 
2 uy | best interests of his family at heart. Any one 


the hunter, while the dealer charges twice or 
three times that price. The eggs are worth 
to the hunter fifty cents per dozen, and to 
the dealer twenty-five cents each. 

The dead alligator is quite as valuable as 
the live one, for a specimen nine feet long 
and reasonably fat will net both branches of 
the trade as follows : 


THE HUNTER. THE DEALER. 


Oil. $5.50 OU $7.50 

Sims xt. 1.00 Skin S35 c catastanver 4.00 

Head. . 10.00 Headineadonans 25.00 
| 

$16.50 | $36.50 


The value of the head is ascertained by the 
numberand size of the teeth. Dealers mount 
especially fine specimens of the skull, but the 
greater number have no other value than 
that of the ivory they contain.—James Otis, in 
The Continent. 


The King: 


dition of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn, and Potatoes; 
the condition of fruit and live stock, and the 
Meteorological Record for the month; William 
Sims, Secretary. This interesting report is the 
first one of the series. which is now, according to 
an act of the Legislature, issued monthly, to take 
the place of the second and third quarterlies that 
heretofore covered this period. 


India and Ceylon, by Prof. Ernest Haeckel ; 
translated by Mrs. S. E. Boggs.—This work is 
justly considered one of the most interesting and 
valuable narratives of travel published in many 
years. Although written by one of the most pro- 
found scientists of the age, its entire tone is of a 
pleasing popular style, and its perusal as fas- 
cinating as a good novel. The reproduction of 
works of this class in a cheap and yet neat 
and convenient book form is to be highly com- 
mended. Price, twenty cents. John W. Lovell & 
Co., New-York, Publishers. : 


New Jersey State Board of Agriculture.— 
Tenth Annual Report. Mr. P. T. Quinn, Secretary. 
—This volume, like all its predecessors, presents 
a large amount of valuable matter, of interest not 
only to the farmers of the State, but to every one 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. It contains, in 
addition to the elaborate address of Pres. Thos. 
H. Dudley and several highly interesting papers 
by various authors, Prof. Cook’s report of the 
State Agricultural College, the report of the 
American Cranberry Growers’ Association, and 
condensed reports of every local agricultural and 
horticultural society in the State. 


Outing, an Illustrated Magazine of Recreation, 
Albany, N. Y.— With its May number this ex- 


| cellent monthly appears in an entirely new and 


| elegant dress, and considerably enlarged and im- 


proved. It is with real pleasure that we perceive 


| this evident indication of deserved success and 
| prosperity, as well as the means for still greater 


usefulness afforded thereby. Systematic and 
beneficial recreation and relaxation are among 
the most important questions of the day, and a 


| journal which devotes itself to their solution 


should be welcomed by every one who has the 


who cannot find in its pages suggestions for some 
kind of recreation suited to his tastes must surely 
be deficient in the appreciation of a higher life 
than that of the mollusk. 


Agriculture of Massachusetts.— Annual Re- 


| port of the State Board of Agriculture for the Year 


1882.—An elegant volume of one hundred and 
fifty-nine pages. Mr. John E. Russell, the secre- 
tary, reviews the agricultural situation and con- 
ditions of the year, and condenses in his report 
about as much common sense and sound agricult- 
ural advice as can well be squeezed into an equal 
space. Of the large number of valuable papers 
and essays contained in the volume, we have 
room only to mention a few of the most promi- 
nent: The Masschusetts Agricultural College, by 
the late president, Paul A. Chadbourne; The 
Milk Question, by Major H. E. Alford; From 
Grain to Ear, by Dr. B. D. Halsted; Influence of 
Chemistry on the Development of a Rational 
System of Stock Feeding, by Prof. Goessmann ; 
Tobacco and its Culture, by J. M. Smith; Fowls 
for the Table and Market, by Colonel M. Cc. Weld; 
Barb Wire, and the Fence Question, by H. M. 
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Smith; Agricultural Machinery and Implements, 
by Hon. J. S. Grinnell; Forest Fires, by Prof. C. 
S.Sargent; Breeding of Horses, by J. E. Russell. 
The Report of the Experiment Station forms an 
appropriate appendix to the volume. 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station.— 
First Annual Report, by Prof. W. R. Lazenby, 
director. This report of the station, which was 
only organized eight months ago, and can hardly 
be expected to be more than ready for work, is 
highly creditable to the energy and ability of its 
director. Aware of the great needs of a proper 
understanding among farmers of the objects and 
possibilities of Experiment Stations, the director 
gives a short history of the origin and work of 
the numerous European Stations, together with a 
brief sketeb of those now in existence in our own 
country. Several carefully planned experiments 
with Wheat, Corn, Potatoes, and various fruits 
and vegetables have already been made during 
last summer, and many more extensive ones are 
in course of progress. 

The report. on injurious insects found, in the 
State gives short descriptions of the most com- 
mon and disastrous kinds, and the best remedies 
against them.. Its advice and suggestions are of 
great practical value, and deserve the careful 
study of every farmer and gardener in the-State. 

The Station is now prepared to analyze and test 
fertilizers, manures,. soils, waters, milks, cattle- 
food; to examine seeds, to identify and name 
weeds and other plants, and all work that comes 
properly underits province. Everything seems 
to be favorable to the accomplishment of much 
useful work except the means for its mainte- 
nance. The paltry three thousand dollars appro- 
priated by the Legislature are barely enough to 
begin with. Give it ten thousand dollars a year 
and Director Lazenby will soon make it second to 
none inthe country, and its cost willbe a hundred- 
fold repaid to the farmers of the State. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
California Lilies.— M. J. F., Claverack, N. Y.— 
The bulbs sent are not Lilies proper, but Narcis- 
sus or some allied germs. We have planted them 
and shall report results. 


Eucalyptus.— Mis. J. F., St. Louis, MWo.—The 
Eucalyptus, or Fever Gum Tree, is not hardy 
anywhere where the temperature falls much be- 
low the freezing point at any time; consequently 
cannotsurvive a Missouri winter. The tree thrives 
remarkably well in southern California. 


Insects on Sweet Alyssum.— W. I. B., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—We have had better success with 
“Slug Shot” in destroying insects depredating 
upon flowers than with any other insecticide. 
The powder should be lightly dusted over the 


plants in the early morning, when the foliage is 


wet with dew. 


Lilies Rotting.— 8. L. D., Utica, N. Y.— With- 
out having a detailed account of the conditions 
under which Lily bulbs have been placed, it is im- 
possible to tell the cause of their rotting, but the 
probability is that the ground is not sufficiently 
drained, or that the bulbs have not been planted 
deep enough. Many bulbs, especially when 
planted in spring, remain dormant during the 
first season, but, if well cared forand protected 
during the winter, makeafine growth the follow- 
ing year. 


Pickling Cuecuimbers.— W. S. W., Shawano, 
Wis.—In pickle houses Turk’s Island salt is gen- 
erally used, but the purer the salt the better 
pickles it makes, and when a first-class article is 
desired only pure factory-filled salt should be 
used. It requires about half a bushel of salt for a 
barrel of pickles, but the only safe guide for the 
proper strength of brine is the salometer. Brine 
in which pickles are kept should never be below 
fifty degrees in density, and when it falls below 
this point more salt must be added. There is 
little danger from having the brine too strong, 
but a great deal when too weak. 


Classification of Pansies.— Jh's. R. 8., Frank- 
town, Nev.— Pansies are generally divided into 
Self-Colored, showing an even shade of color; 
Three-Spotted or Face Pansies, having a distinet 
“face” or mark in the center; Five-Spotted or 
Odier Pansies, with a dark spot on each petal; 
Edged or Bordered Pansies, showing a distinct 


edge or border of white or yellow around each 
petal; and Fancy Pansies, which include striped, 
flaked, marbled, and shaded varieties; in fact, 
most anything odc that does not fit in any of the 
other classes. Under Show Pansies are under- 
stood such of any class that have special merits 
or attractions for exhibition purposes. 

Bermuda Easter Lily.— FE. W., Indianapolis.— 


Lilium Harrisii_and L. longiflorum floribun- 
dum are both “Bermuda Easter Lilies,” and if 


there is any real difference between them it is 50 
slight that many florists even cannot discover it, 
and consider them identical. LD. longiflorum grows 
in great luxuriance in the Bermudas, although 
not indigenous there, and produces a great many 
natural seedlings. One of the bulbs was brought 
to the United States some years ago, and the 
progeny of this was named L. Harrisii, while the 
bulbs imported afterward were introduced as 
L. longiflorum floribundum. So, whether one calls 
it ‘six,’ and the other ‘‘half a dozen,” neither 
can be far from right. 


Macramé Lace.—To use Cotton instead of Flax 
in Making Macramé Lace is to use Tinsel for Gold. 


An Accurate Watch. — The watches offered by 
Messrs. Cummings d& Co., N. Y., and advertised 
for some time in our columns, are, we believe, 
well worth the price asked for them, and fully up 
to representations. The firm is favorably known 
here, and considered perfectly reliable by business 
men. 


Wall Paper. —H. Bartholomae & Co., 124 & 126 
West Twenty-third street, New-York, send their 
book on decorations free to all applicants. It 
contains several beautiful designs for decoration, 
and many useful hints to those who wish to paper 
and otherwise decorate their houses. 


James Pyle’s Pearline is so well and favorably 
known throughout the country as to have be- 
come almost a household word. We speak from 


_ personal experience when we say, that J. Pyle’s 


soaps are first class in every respect, and well 
worth a trial by any one not acquainted with 
their good qualities. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY 
THE GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 
(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10° cents. ) 


In clubs of six for one 
“ “ ten © 
Additional subseribers in clubs over ten, 75 ets. each. 

This elegant and richly illustrated joumnal, 

Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 
contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of or- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume IV. commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptious should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 
date of entry. ; 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volume III. (1882) of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
has been carefully indexed, convenient for ready 
reference, and bound in a handsome heavy paper 
cover. The amount of useful, practical horticultural 
information contained in this volume cannot be 
obtained in- any other single book for the same price, 
making it a most valuable addition to any Jibrary. 
Price, $1.00, by mail, post-paid, or 

Free as a Premium 
for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each meisber of the club to a premium the same as 
those subscribing singly. 
A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

Encouraged by the success of the premitons sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the current year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 

A COMPLETE LIST, 
enumerating and deseribing all the premiums offered 
to yearly subscribers, will be mailed free to all appli- 
cants. 
Address all orders to 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New - York. 


year 


NEW-YORK, March 19th, 1883. 
S. F. HAYWARD, Gen. Agent 
Babeoek Tire Extinguisher, 
407 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: Please send to Sparkhill, N. Y., one box 
of charges for my Babcock Fire Extinguisher. The 
value of my Extinguisher was tested on Saturday last, 
when a neighbor’s stable was saved from destruction 
by its prompt use by our gardener. But for his ac- 
tivity in carrying it nearly half a mile, the fire would 
probably have destroyed much property. 

Respectfully yours, 
WINTHROP S 


. GILMAN. 


6 
Perhaps in no other way do accidents 
frequently as by slips and falls, causing 
broken limbs, in the simple act of walking. Statistics 
dispel the illusion that those who do not travel are 
safe from accidents. THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 320 and 322 Broadway, New- 
York, offers the protection of a $5000 policy, with 
$25 per week indemnity, for $4 membership fee. 
Annual cost thereafter about $12. Write or call for 
circular and application blank. 


happen so 
sprains or 


i 7 


The rich men of America are quick to recognize the 
value and prudence of accident insurance. As arule, 
they carry large amounts of these contingent assets, 
which they hope never to realize upon; but in the 
event of a fatal or disabling casualty, they represent 
the value of Government bonds. A $10,000 poli 
THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
320 and 822 Broadway, New-York, may be had for $8, 
and continued at the rate of $25 per annum. 


Almost Incredible, Yet Absolutely True. 
A $95 24 STOP ORGAN FOR ONLY $49.75. 


The offer made in the issue of our Monthly by Mayor 
Beatty, of Washington, N. J., is characteristic of the 
enterprise of this well-known manufacturer. He 
offers to you, a reader of our paper, one of his re- 
nowned latest style $95 organs tor only $49.75, and 
delivers it free, all freight charges prepaid by him, 
at your very door. This offer must be accepted on or 
before 15 days after date of this paper; after that 
date the price will be $95; therefore do not hesitate, 
but order at once, Every instrument guaranteed or 
money will be refunded with interest. 

No manutacturer can show the amount of busi- 
ness transacted during the last four months that Mr. 
Beatty does. His shipments have been: December, 
1410 organs; January, 1102 organs; February, 
1152 organs ; March, 1435 organs, besides some 543 
pianofortes. His factory is taxed to its utmost capac- 
ity, running day and night. He has the largest and 
most complete factory in America; no one deserves 
success more than Mayor Beatty, for he understands 
and caters to every wish of the music-loving populace, 
and has his reward in the world-renowned reputation 
which his incomparable instruments have attained, 


| 
i} 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y, 


$5.000 Accident Insurance. $25.00 Weekly 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, $4.00. Annual 
cost about $11.00. $10.000 Insurance, with 
$50.00 Weekly Indemnity, at Correspending 
Rates. Write or call for circular and Appli- 
cation Blank. 
EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PEET (Of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres’t. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, See’y. 
320 & 322 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 


NOW READY. 
Insects Injurious to Fruits. 


By WM. SAUNDERS, F. R. S. C., Editor of the “Cana. 
dian Entomologist,” President of the Fruit-Growers’ 
Association of Ontario, ete. Illustrated with 440 
Enegravings on Wood. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. 
$3.00. 

This book will be found extremely useful to all who 
are engaged in fruit culture, since it treats in a con- 
cise and clear manner of all the insects known to be 
injurious to fruits on this continent. 

f=" For sale by all Book-sellers, or will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 

Advanee orders solicited by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers, 


715 & 717 MARKET St. PHILADELPHIA, 
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1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. | 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 
500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. 
Small Fruits, all the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved 
varieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Cult- 
ure, consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wurzel, and 
Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass 
Seeds, etc. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other | 
Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in 


ah BESS BsgiAnoen FIELD AND 


FLOWER SEED PLaNis 


HANDBOOK * 


FARM & GARDEN SMALLIFRUITS AND 


GARDENIREOWSITES, 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


150 Pages. Over 300 Tllustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Carnations. Mailed | 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 
BLISS’S ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE, 40 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato, 
anddescriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. 
P.otusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. | 


HAMM 


O 


| the temperature, both summer and winter. Try it 


Cucumbers, 


HOT! 


“Yes, sir; the hottest day for ten years.” The 
speaker owned a thermometer and kept a record of 


for yourself one year, and you will never regret it. 
We offer reliable thermometers from 50 cents up, 
according to size and finish. Look at our prices ! 


Thermometer, ance Tin Case 40 
rf “ “ “a 
We U2 se se -60 
a Round Ends, 9-inch Black Walnut. .75 
ay Square's “a Sse ss Dae eee oly) baal 
“ “ee “ec : 10 “ce “ee “cc a 80 | 
a Flange Dairy, iene - | 
ae “ce “ce 10 “ec 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
4 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


PICKLEY SEED 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


All the leading varieties pure and true to name, raised 
by the most experienced pickle-growers in the country. 


f Pht. (Oz. 4b; Lb: 
Green Prolific, 10c. 20c. 40c. $1.25 
Green Cluster, 5 10 30 1.00 
Improved White Spine, 10 15 30 1.00 
Boston Pickling, dd 15 40 1.25 
Early Frame, : > 10 25 8D | 
Extra Long White Spine,10 15 30 1.00 | 


If to be sent by mail in quantities of 4 ounces and 
upward, postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents 


per pound, E 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


BLISS’s” 
Extra Early Lima Bean. 


Ten to fourteen days earlier than 
any other variety. 

This desirable variety was first introduced by us in 
1878, and has since been thoroughly tested in all parts 
of the country, and has proved to be ten to fourteen 
days earlier than the ordinary variety,— grown along- 
side of them,—and fully equal in productiveness and 
quality. For this reason it can be strongly recom- 
mended for cultivation in the Northern States, where 
the old variety cannot be grown. 

% pint packets, 15 cents; pint, 55 cents; quart, 
$1.00 ; by mail, post-paid. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


SAYS 0 
DR. TOWNSEND’S REMEDY 


Hay Fever, Asthma, and Catarrh: 


4 : _ BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
“T believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hun- 


dred.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 

““T am happy to say that your remedy has served me 
a second season fully as well as the .ast year.” 

Pamphlets, with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and other 
testimonials, furnished on application. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. M. M. TOWNSEND, Frostburg, Md. 
Price, 50 cents and $1.50 per bottle. 

For sale by CHARLES DENNIN, First Place and 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and by the drug trade 
generally. 


” WATCH CASES 

Economy! Strength! Dura- 

bility ! ELEGANT DESIGNS | 

GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 

| T P AY S to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 


Samples free. 
J. M. MITTEN & Co. Cleveland, 0. 
WASH BUGGIKS, Wxitmans 
“ai ‘ountain Pump. 
Send for large Tll- 
ustrated Circu- 
lare J.A, Whitman, 
Provipencr, R. I. 


Is successfully taught by 
mail. Send for a circular. 
Harry Angell, 354 4th 
Avenue. New York City. 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


by watchmakers. By mail 25c. Cireulars 
SO L Dp free. J. S. BIRCH & CO. 38 Dey St. N. Y. 


“ANY FOOL 


Knows enough to carry an umbrella when itrains, but 
it’sa wise man that carries it when the sun shines.’”’ So 
said a Philadelphia gentleman wbo was caughtin the 
rain in the White Mountains. Any person can he 
wise—weather wise—who has a Pool’s Signal Service 
Barometer to consult, as it predicts the weather for 
twenty-four hours in advance. We will send you one 
by mail, post-paid, to any address in the U. S. on 
receipt of 85 cents. By express, purchaser to pay 
charges, 60 cents each, $3.00 for six. 


SPRINKLING PIANTS&VINES fp 
USED IN ANY POSITION. 


AN INSECTICIDE AND FERTILIZER 


Ready for use and safe. 


GUARANTEED 


TO DESTROY 


Potato Bugs, Chinch Bugs, Rose Bugs, Slugs, 


Aphis, Lice, Worms, Caterpillars, and the Striped Bug upon Melons, 

Squash and all insects injurious to Grape Vines, Cab- 

bage, Tobacco, Cotton, or Egg Plants, Currants, Fruit or Orna- 
mental Trees, Rose Bushes, and all Shrubs, Greenhouse, 


and Hardy Flowering Plants. 


5 : yas pr’ " ir “ i arde its vz G ti > destructi f all kinds of insects, caterpillars, 
SLUG SHOT was prepared at first solely to destroy the Potato Bug in gardens, but its valuable properties for the destruction ot al l ts, cat 

and other vermin, have induced the inventors to manutacture it on a large scale, by which it is offered at a reduced price (as cheap or cheaper than Paris Green), and 
always of uniform strength, and ready for immediate use without the trouble of mixing. ; we erent: 
: ; ; ; Y : A F vga ; i “ous atur: sal fertilizers 

SLUG SHOT contains, in minutest quantity, POISON! destructive to all insect life, which is most thoroughly diffused through natural and chemic T'S, 

and kills the bug in all stages of its growth. The insect eats it in the minutest quantity, and then appears to become paralyzed, often dying on the leaf without falling 


to the ground. 


It is an impalpable powder, and does not harm vegetation ; on the other hand, itis a manure. Dust it on the plants plentifully, either by hand or with a dusting-tin. 
You can easily make a duster by taking an old fruit can, perforating the bottom, and nailing the can to a stick. 


When plants are small, about 20 pounds, are needed ; or, take a handful and throw it over each hill, covering the leaves. 


contrary, invigorates them greatly. 


QUANTITY TO AN ACRE. 


It does no harm to plants, but, on the 


The color and odor of SLUG SHOT prevents it in any way being mistaken or used for wrong purposes, and its composition is such that it se out or the Dy epects 
for ahuman being or quadruped to take enough to do any harm: Mr. Hammond, the originator, and his men have worked days and weeks in it without any % 


whatever. 


Pamphlets, giving a full description, with directions for use and certificates from those who have used it for the various purposes for which it is recommended, 


mailed free to all applicants. 


SLUG SHOT is in strong, neat packages, properly labeled, weighing respectively 5, 10,and 15 pounds each. These packages are packed in barrels for the trade. 


The barrels will hold from 200 to 215 pounds net. 


Each barrel has a large poster and 100 circulars. 


The price isa half cent less per pound when ordered in bulk than it is in packages. Prices, in packages, 5 1bs. 30 cents; 10 lbs 50 cents; 151bs. 75 cents; in barrels 


in bulk, 4% cents per pound. 
Prices to the trade given upon application. 


Slug Shot cannot be sent by mail. 


Manufactured by B. HAMMOND & CO. Mt. Kisco Paint Works, Mt Kisco, N. Y. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, New-York City. 
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BEATTY'S PARLOR ORGANS Has 4975 


Latest Style, No. 1526, Dimensions—Height, 74 ins., Depth, 26 ins., 


$95.00 
FOR ONLY 


Length, 50 ins., Weight, boxed, about 450 lbs. 


ji Regular Price $95.00 without stost, Boot and atusic, 


iN ps 22 STOPS.-1. Cello, 8 ft. tone; 2. Mclodia, 8 ft, tone; 8, Clara- 
H | q Y bella, 8 ft. tone; 4. Manual Sub-Bass, 16 ft. tone; 5. Bourdon, 16 ft. tone; 6. Sava- 
Ml | | | \ ©) pron, 8 ft. tone; 7. Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone; 8. Diapason, 8 ft. tone; 9. Viola 

5 ©) ANI Intel @) i} Ha) my) ! i d Ms olce, 4 ft. tone; 10. Grand Expressione, 8 ft. tone; 11. French Horn, 8 ft. tone; 

ht : | { ——— ae 12. Harp Aolian; 13. Vox Humana; 14. Echo, 8 ft. tone; 15. Dulciana, 8 ft. tona; 

relg ——————————— TI) 16. Clarionet, 8 ft. tone; 17, Voix Celeste, 8 ft. tone; 18. Violina, 4 ft. tone; 19. Vox 
oy LOT eel fez! DTA) Jubilante, 8 ft. tone; 20. Piccolo, 4 ft. tone; 21. Coupler Harmonique; 22.’ Orches- 


tral Forte; 23. Grand Organ Knee Stop; 24. Right Organ Knee Stop. 

(ar This Oa is a triumph of the organ-builder’s art. IT IS VERY BEAU- 
TIFULIN APPEARANCE, BEING EXACTLY LIKE CUT, The Case is solid Wal- 
nut, profusely ornamented with hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. 
The Pipe-Top is of the most beautiful design extant. It is deserving of a place 
in the arora eS te and would ornament tho boudoir of a princess 

FIVE SETS REEDS .—five Octaves, handsome ap- 

earance. It will not take the dirt ordust. It contains the Sweet VOIX CE- 

ESTE STOP, the famous French Horn Solo Combination, New Grand Organ 
Right and Left Knee Stops, to control the entire motion by the Knee, if neces- 
sary. Five (5) Sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: a set of powerful 
Sub-Bass Reeds; set of 3 Octaves of VOIX CELESTE; one set of FRENCH HORN 
REEDS, and 2 1-2 Octaves each of regular GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. Besides 
all this, it is fitted up with an OCTAVE COUPLER, which doubles the power of 
the instrument, Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, Beatty’s Patent Stop Action 
also Sounding Boards, &c, It has a Sliding Lid and conveniently arranged. 
Handles for ONT The Bellows, which are of the upright pattern, are mada 
from the best quality of rubber cloth, are of great power, and are fitted up 
with steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. The Pedals, instead of 
being covered with carpet, are polished metal of neat design,and never get 
out of repair or worn. 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER 10 READERS OF The American Garden. 


If you will remit me $49.75 and the annexed Coupon within 10 days from the 
date hereof, I will box andship youthis Organ, with Organ Bench, Book, etc., 


Prepaid. 


exactly the same asI sell for ®*95. You should order immediately, and in no 
case later than 10 days. One year’s test trial given and a full warrantee for six 
years. GIVEN UNDER MY HAND AND SEAL 
this 
15th ae | Zar, 
day of Yt, 
= = = June, fj 
= ; =i 1883. 

; cn | / il nn illo iil COUPON! °2 receipt of this Coupon frum any readers of $45 95 i 
ni amt \ THE AMERICAN GARDEN, [$20.20 


J 


and $49.75 in cash by Bank Draft, Post Offico Money Order, Registered 
Letter, Express Prepuicy or by Check on your Bank, if forwarded within 
10 days from date hereof, I hereby agree to accept this Coupon for $456.25 & 
as part payment on my celebrated 24 Stop 695 Parlor Organ, with f 
Bench, Book, ete., providing thecash balance of $49.75 accompanies this { 
Coupon, and I will send you a receipted bill in full for ®95, and box and 
ship you the Organ just as it is advertised, fully warranted for six years, 
Money refunded with interest from date of remittance if not as represented 
after one year’s use. (Signed DANIEL F, BEATTY, 
FREICHT PREPAID. As a further inducement for you, (provided you 
order immediately, within the 10 days) I agrce to prepay freight on the above 
Organ to your nearest railroad freight station any point east of the Mississippi 
River, or that far on any going west of it. This isa rare opportunity to place 
an instrument, asit were, at your very door, all freight prepaid, at manufac- 
turer’s wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved by correspondence. 
HOW TO ORDER... Enclosed find $49.75 for Organ. I have read your 
tatement in this advertisement and I order one on condition that it must 
prove exactly as represented in this advertisement, or I shall return it at tho 
end of one year’s use and demand the return of my money, with interest from 
the very moment I forwarded it, at six per cent., according to your offer. 
Be Nery aaa to give Name, Post Office, County, State, Freight 
‘tation, and on what Railroad. ("Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. O. 
Money Order, Registered Letter, Express prepaid, or by Bank Check. You may 
ecept by telegraph on last day and remit by mail on that day, which will 
secure this special offer. I desire this magnificent instrument introduced with- 
out delay, hence this special price, Providing order is given immediately. 


AdjoManutacturer } DANIEL P, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Wfrlsls PAPER. 
DECORATE AND BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES, OFFICES, &C. 


Quaint, Rare, and Curious Papers by Eminent Deco- 
rative Artists. Close figures given on large contracts. 

If you intend to sell your house, paper it, as it will 
bring from $2000 to $3000 more after having been 
Papered: Samples and Book on Decorations mailed 
ree. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO. Makers and Importers, 
124 & 126 W. 33d Strect, 


SedgwickSteel WireFence <7 Sistas serdteee Law 


wT YY TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE 
eeue BLADES ae oes 
WITH Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


EACH PLOW. (THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


<n 
<P ct 
an 2a) 


>< >< >< 


AT 


i GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, = —=N ; i i 

without injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence = = : 631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very | See ea SSS = = = = 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered For {5 subscribers, at 50c. each, to ** HOME AND 

with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. FARM,’’ the best Agricultural paper in the country, AND 

It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. | we will send our Premium Garden Plow. Send 

We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself for samples and Premium List. Address Se 


>> 
, = - : 4é 99 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness M Mi 
strength and durability. We also make the best and H °o E AN D FA R ’ g 


cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also (Care B. F. Avery & Sons,) 


Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Pri d Name this paper. . isvil Ky. 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manus | —=—™~<v~= 20ver. ___ouisville, Tey: y) HAND 
‘acturers 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
E ; : SEDGWICK BROS., FA R M S Farms, cheap. Catalogues free. GUARANTEED MOWEKS 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 


10 To 20 IN. 


HORSE 


25 To 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 


MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


' A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. BEST & CHEAPEST 


ears LARGE REDUCTION 


. &., positively have no equal. We show above, our 
Combined Drill; ler, and as a universal Coverer. We are very certain that farmers and 
gardeners cannot afford to be without our labor-saving tools. Study our Catalogue carefully, and agree with us. Our 32 page Cat- 
alogue, with 40 engravings and chapter on proper Cultivation of Crops. guaranteed to interest every one working the soil, will be sent 
to your own address, free, upon receipt of ten names of neighbors, most interested in farming and gardening. & L. ALLEN 
& COus Patenices and Sole Manufacturers of the Planet, Jr., Goods 127 & 129 Catharine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


ment of some kind to show that her husb: 


tly by the very easy ad 


you sell the Soap you can get a cake out of the store to try:— 


if not, a cake will be sent by mail, FREE OF CHARGE, 


NOT sent until AFTER a thorough Trial of the Soap has been made.) 


y handsome Velvet Plush Case, containing 6 Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, 


IUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS 


The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get this Valuable Premium MUST Try a c 
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[Junz, 


(Every Farmer can now have a good Watch.) 


ACCURATE WATCH 
a 


A perfect Timekeeper, Stem 
Winder and Stem Setter, in 
solid German Silver. Open- 
taced Case. Nickel-plated in 
the best manner. 

A sound, strong, and reliable 
watch, and the best ever 
offered tor the money, and 
warranted for one year. 


PRICE TEN DOLLARS. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, 
and mention 4 merican Garden 


CUMMINGS & CO. 


38 Dey Street, New-York. 


(A bout one-third size.) 


50 Satin Enamel Chromo 
Cards, 10e, Latest imported 
designs. 11 packs & this elegant 
f KX Ring or a beautiful imported Silk 
» \/Mandkerchiet for 1. Illus’d list 

K CY with large sample book, 25c. 
F. W. 


: EReeioearca GOOD N EWS 
ce LADIES! 


up Orderere on ter eat 
, p Orders for our CE - 
ON TED TAS and COFFEES and 
7 secure a beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), our own importation. One of these beau- 
tiful china sets given away to the party sending.an 
order for $25. This is the greatest inducement ever 
offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of 
GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time pro- 
curea HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30c., 35c. and 40c. per Ib. Excellent 
Teas, 50c. and 60c., and very best from 65c.to 90c, 
We are the oldest and Jargest Tea Companyin the 
business. The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. We have just imported some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces 
which we give away with Tea and Coffee orders o 
$40 and upwards. For full particulars address 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
P. O. Box 289 31 and 33 Vesev St., NEW yor 


BIG OFFER, wunosccxe 


we will, on receipt of 5—8ct. 


ustin, New Haven, Ct, 


Stamps, and Names and Ad- 
dress of 4 friends, send this Elegant 
‘TV ortoise-Shell -blade 44% inch Steel 
Knife with Tovthpick and Toilet 
Blade, or 2 for 25 cts. and 8 Names. 


Address, 


PATENT 


MOLE TRAP 


For destroying ground moles in 
lawns, parks, gardens, and ceme- 
teries. The only “perfect” mole 
trap in existence. Thoroughly 
tested for years. GUARANTEED 
to be superior to all others. Sold 
by all Seedsmen and Agricultural 
Implement Dealers. Illustrated 
Circulars sent free to any address. 


H. W. HALES, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


EL CAJON LAND COMPANY 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


We offer, on very reasonable terms as regards price, 
time of payment, and rate of interest, 3500 Acres of 
Choice Fruit Land in Colony of El Cajon, 14 miles 
from the City of San Diego. The land is surveyed 
and mapped, avenues and streets laid out from 90 feet 
to 60 feet wide, and some of them graded. Schoole 
house, Hotel, and Post-Office established. 

The raisins made from the grapes grown here are 
the finest in California, and superior to the Malagas 
of the same grade. All other fruits unequaled in 
quality. For climatic condition, reference is made to 
United States Signal Service reports for this city. 
Send for pamphlets to office of Company. 


JAS. H. BENEDICT, President. 


Photography Made Easy. 
For the Old and the Young; 
‘m $4' for Ladies and Gentlemen; 

e— for the Professor, the Stu- 

4; dent, the Artist, the Me- 
chanic, and the Tourist. 

No Stains. No Trouble. 
Book of Instruction free 

with each equipment. Send 


Our apparatus is superior to all others 
Our 


a 


Photo. by an Amateur, roc. 

With Instruction Book, 3oc. 
for price list. \ 
at same price, having patented improvements. 
Gelatino-bromide Dry Plates are also the best. 


E. & H.T. Anthony & Co. 591 Broadway, New-York. 


A Skin of Beauty is a aR Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- Patches, 
and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detec- 
.tion. It has 
stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepa- 
ration is prop- 
erly made. - Ac- 
cept no counter- 
feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. 
L. A. Sayre said 
to a lady of the 
2 C haut ton (a pa- 
ANP SS tient): “As you 
f — >. ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 
the skin. 
MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 
-For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8,, Canadas, and Europe. 
(= Beware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
GENERAL OR LOCAL, 


for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, of New-York City. Organized in 1850. 
Assets over $10,600,000, securely invested; a large 
and profitable business, and a surplus of over 
$2,300,000, according to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New-York. Apply, with reference, 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin. 


Ny 7 Low priced and reliable. Cireu- 
WATC H E lars free. 


CUMMINGS & CO. 38 Dey St. N. ¥. 


| THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARGE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. We GIVE AWAY, in Prem- 
iums and Extras, more ROSES than most establish- 
ments grow. Strong Pot Plant’ suitable for immediate 
bloom delivered safely, post-paid, to any post-office. 5 
splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for ®1; 12 
for #2; 19 for #3; 26 for #4; 35 for ®5; 75 for 

#10; 100 for 813. Our NEW GUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, free to all. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


NEW GRAPES & OLD. 


AMLUS TRay AN 
D 


Kw < ea 
SOPESOON | 


J.G.BURROW. FISHKILLNY. * & 


(Established 1855.) 
NEW 
Fruit and Ormmamental TREES, 
New 32-page Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
Gardens, Lawns and 
IC GUANO. Concen- 
ily applied, prompt 
lawn grcen all sum- 
crops. 
The trade supplied by 


STRAWBERRIES 

BERRIES 220) 

IFREP TO, ALL j Address Hs, ANDERSON, 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 
Flower Beds use 
trated cleanly, free 
and lasting in its ef- 
mcr and is unsurpass= 
Pamphlets furnish- 

GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


SCAYUGA LAKE NURSERIES| 
RASPBERRIES, BLACK. 
Prices Low, Stock Pure, Quality Guaranteed. 
applicants.$ Union Sprines, N. ¥. 
For all Farm Crops, 
SOLUBLE PACIF- 
from weed seeds, eas- 
fects. It keeps the 
ed for use in general 
edon application. 
_ General Selling Agents, Boston, Niass. 


| - Artistic Patterns for 


EMBROIDERY AND PAINTING. 


| Wild Roses, Apple Blossoms, Pansies, Lilies, 
| &e., for all kinds of Embroidery or Painting. Can be 

easily transferred to any material. Ten full-sized 
| working patterns, with powder, distributing pad, and 
| instructions, will be sent, post-paid, for 60 cents; 
15 tor $1.00. Book showing 100 of our newest 
designs (reduced size), 25 cents. f 

Manual of Needlework teaches how to do all kinds 
of Embroidery, Crocheting, Knitting, Lace Making, 
| Rug Making, &c. Address 


PATTEN PUB. CO. 47 Barclay St. N. Y. 


wo LONDON 


TRADE 


PURPLE '.% 


MARK. 


fe Tf nearest dealer lias not got it, write to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO. (Limited), 


P, O. Box 990, No. 90 Water Street, New-York, who will send prices and testimonials. 


5 gg 


SE 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


With Water, Wine, Milk, and 
Butter Cooler. The best Meat, 
Fruit, Fish, and Ice Preserver in 
the world; 40,000 in use. Grand 
award of merit by the Centennial 
Exhibition ; also by the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, 1870, 
1878; American Institute, 1867, 
‘69, ‘71, '75, ‘76, ‘78, and 1880. 
NO DRIP; NO WATER ON 
THE FLOOR. 50 per cent. sav- 
ing in ice. 
x" Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 


Manufacturer, 


1343 Broadway, N. Y. 


=! 


SILVER-WARE 


—-o 


iL 


ALL. 
ee 


“T13HS YVOfS 
‘gain 43Ling 
"SNOOdS VAL 


<— LL. 


Wirhing to introduce our new and beantiful publication, The 
Household Cuest Magazine. into every homein the 
United States where it is Dot now taken, we make the following 
remarkable and magnificent offer to all who read this adver- 
tisement, relying upon future patronage for our 
profit. If you willsend us &O cts., which is the price of a 
six months’ subscription, we will forward you 

ONE SILVER-PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, 

ONE SILVER-PLATED SUGAR SPOON, 

S1X SILVER STEEL-PLATED TEA SPOONS, 
packed in a neat box, all charges prepaid. These goods are woith 
and are sold for more than twice the subscription price, and if not 
perfectly satisfactory may be returned, and we will refund the 
money ineverycase. Our only object in making this offer 
to you is to place in your hands the best and most popular 
Family and Story paperin the United States, believing you will 
alwaysremain asubscriber after once seeing it. The House= 
hold Guest Magazine is a perfect family paperinevery 
sense of the word. ~Coutainimg 80 columns of choice reading 
matter, such as Stories, Sketches, Anecdotes, Poems, Farm and 
Garden, Household, Illustrated Fashion Department, &c.,&c. We 
are positive when once introduced into a tamily it will always 
remain, and we shall always have you as a permanent subscriber. 
Our list of contributors embrace the best talent ofthe world. Our 
Firm is known as one of the most reliable in the United States, 
and doing a business of $200,000 yearly with the country peo- 
ple ax we do, we could not afford to misrepresent. We refer to 
any New York publishersas to our reliability. Show this to your 
friends, and get five to join you, and we will send you your sub- 
scription free. Address allorders to 

E.C. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barelay St., New Yorke 

«= Cut this Out, It will not appear agains 
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DIRTY WATER. 


No house should be with- 
out one ; also indispensable 
to travelers. It isa genu- 
ine FILTER, AND WILL LAST 
FOR MANY YEARS. 


H Price 50 cts. each. Mailed free. 


STODDARD LOCK CO, 


104 Reade St. N. Y. 


DONT DRINK 


= 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF FILTER. 


LEWIS’S COMBINATION FORCE PUMP 
Makes Three Machines. Made of Brass Throughout. My Agents are making $5 to $30 per day. 
——fiewis™ i “A ANOTHER NEW IMPROVEMENT IS 


Can change Instantly from Solid Stream to Spray. 


Don’t Fail to Read this Splendid Offer. 


= ———h I will send a sample Pump, express paid, to any express 

? station in the United States or Canadas for $5.50 ; regular 
(The above shows the three Combinations.) —_ retail price, $6.00. Weight, 4% Ibs.; length, 32 in. I also 
manufacture the ‘‘ Potato-Bug Exterminator or Agricultural Syringe” separate. Price, post-paid, zinc, $1.25; 
polished brass, $1.75. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Price-list, and Terms to Agents, etc. I give a long list 
of Customers, each of whom has bought from $50 to $2000 worth of these goods in from one to three weeks’ 
time. You can make from $10 to $20 per day. Agents wanted everywhere. 


PP G. LEWIS, Catskill, N.Y. 
200 PER CENT. for the RETAILER. 


PATENT BLUINC BAGS. 


THE BEST LAUNDRY BLUE IN THE WORLD. 


No Waste. No Broken Bottles. One box, price 10 cents, goes further than four 
6 ounce bottles of Liquid Blue. 


“THERE’S MONEY IN IT.” 


Liberal Terms to the Grocery Trade. Send for Samples and Circular to 


Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO. 106 and 108 Fulton Street, New-York. 


INJECTOR _ 


“AMETHYST 


~RuByY 
NSS Diamond 


SAPPHIRE 


The above handsome SOLID RINGS are made of 
18 KARAT ROLLED GOLD, and either will make 
a BEAUTIFUL and VALUABLE gift toa Lady or 
Gentleman. In order to secure NEW CUSTOMERS 
for our firm, we will forward post-paid, to any address 
jin the United States or Canada, one of our HEAVY 18 
KARAT ROLLED GOLD RINGS, mounted with 
PRECIOUS STONES on receipt of ONLY 98ce. 
each, in silver or postage stamps, provided you CUT 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT7, and mail it to us 
with your order UN OR BEFORE SEPT. 1, 1888. 
We will engrave any INITIAL NAME, MOTTO 
or SEN TIMENT on the inside of the ring without 
extra charge! We make these rings.in two different 
styles and have named them 


Good Luck ani Jewel Cluster Rings 


Each Ting is set with one each of the following precious 
1 RURY, stones, setin the order named. You 
will notice, that by taking the first 
letter to spell each of the above 
stones, you make an ACROSTIC, 
spelling the word REGAR . 
e stones we use are so perfect that 
7 SAPPHIRE, they will deceive any one but an 
expert and they will pronounce them genuine in many 
cases, Wealso mount the Good Luck and Jewel Cluster 
rings with seven of our justly celebrated Brazilian 
Diamonds, which are the best imitation of the REAL 
DIAMONDS ever discovered. We 
thus offer you four of the handsomest rings ever 
made, to choose from. At the same time we send your 
ring, we will mail you a bundle of our Catalogues. 
We feel sure that you will beso highly pleased with the 
ring and that it will give such entire satisfaction, that} 
you will become a regular customer of our house and| 
will oblige us by distributing the Catalcgues sent you 
among your friends; at the same time showing them 
the beautiful ring you have received from us. You 
ican in this way assist us in selling other goods of 
STANDARD QUALITY which we manufacture} 
from new and or eae eesene and guarantee to give 
satisfaction. ON OUR FUTURE SALES E 
MAKE OUR PROFIT. Remember the ring we 
send you will be heavy 18 KARAT ROLLED GOLD 
and this unprecedented offer is made only to introduce} 
jour goods and catalogues in NOMS neighborhood. Our 
frmis OLD ESTABLISHED, AND RELIABLE, 
first-class goods from the PRECIOUS 
METALS, ecan only send out a LIMITED NUM- 
BER of rings at price named, and to protect ourseives 
from _jewelersand dealers ordering in large quantities 
we will insert thisadvertisement but ONE TIME in 
this paper, hence require you to cut it out and send to 
jus, that we nt know you are TITLED TO THE 
BENEFITS OF THIS OFFER. Under no circum. 
stances will we send MORE THAN TWO RINGS to 
any person sending 98 cents for each, WITH THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT, and should you order more 
than that number, all your money will be returned 
and we will hold the advertisement. But after you 
order, and other rings are desired, we will furnish 18 
KARAT SOLID GOLD RINGS at prices given in| 
our Illustrated Catalogue, ranging from $5 to $15 each. 
If you wish one ringsend this advertisement and 98e. 
if you wish two rings send this advertisement and 

1.86. If more than two are desired you must pay! 
full prices. To ascertain the size ring you wear, cut a 
piece of paper so it will just meet around your finger 
land send the slip to us. “State which "CLUSTE! the 


GOOD LUCK OR JEWEL CLUSTER, 


and state whether you wish the ALL WHITE or 
ASSORTED STONE setting. Also write plainly 
what you wish engraved on inside of ring and cut this 
advertisement out and send to us on or before SEPT 
Ast, 1888. Should you bein New York at any time 
we will be pleased to have you visit our metropolitan 
headquarters. _It is safe to send small amounts 
Parone the mails, or you can send by Money Order or 
Registered Letter. Addres: 


H. C. WILKINSON CO., 195 & 197 FultonSt., N.Y. 


LOWEST PRICES 
POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 
tor B12 (520 beef ROWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS 


This, when mixed at home, makes One Ton 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 


plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 

production as many high priced Phosphates. 

NO EXTRA _ (Notrouble to mix- 
EXPENSE. Full directions. 

Powe v’s Cuemicats have been thoroughly 


tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 
leading farmers in every State as reference, 


Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations. 


Brown Chemical Co 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
Batimore, Mp. 


Manufacturers of 
Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- 
izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash. 
Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. 
Potash. Ammonia. 
And all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 


GRAIN 
VEGETABLES 


THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT 
Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 
Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 
from Girdling Trees. Also a remedy for Pear Blight, 
Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, etc. Sold by 

B. K. BLISs & SONS, 

34 Barclay Street, New-York, 

Also, Seed Houses, Nurserymen, and Florists every- 
where. Send for Descriptive Price Circulars and Tes- 
timonials. NOBLE A. TAYLOR, Manufacturer, 

77 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EGG free. Send10c. for New Book on Poul- 
try. Oak Lane, Dwight, Mass. 


from all varieties of Poultry. Circulars 
25 USEFUL ARTICLES, 4 
BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO CARDS 
size 6x3, and an Illustrated 
Book, to all who send two 
Zc. stamps for postage and 
packing. Mention this paper. 
- E, G. RIDEQUT & GO., NEW YORK. 


eed: 


In New-York by letter, and enjoy the same advan- 
tages as given to City residents. 


SAME PRICES AND ATTENTION 


to orders by mail as given to customers 
calling in person. 


BEVERY THIN G 


can be found in our establishment in 


SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


FANCY GOODS, 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST MAILED FREE. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 


has illustrations of all the seasonable novelties 
and styles contained in our 


562 DEPARTMENTS, 


and tells you 


WHAT TO WEAR 


AND 


HOW TO OBTAIN IT 


At the lowest New-York prices. Published quarterly 
at 50c. per annum, or 15c. single number. 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3113 to 317 Grand St. 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchard Street, 


MACRAME 


Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full particulars and 
y instructions, by mail, 25c. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, 
2.50, and $3.00 eacb. 

200 yds, Spoolsin White 
fs and W. Brown, specially 
adapted for Crochet and 

Bis : Lace Work. 
All kinds of FLAX THREADS for hand and MA. 
CHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY 

throughout the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO. 


134 Church St., New-York. 


and DRY GOODS dealers 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Corn. Corn Fodder, Cabbages, Turnips, Buckwheat, Forage and 
Green Crops, Hungarian Crass, Millet, ete. 


THE MAPES 


THE 


THE MAPES 


Five Years’ experience with the Mapes Tobacco 


; G. H. and J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, 
Complete Tobacco Manure, 


5 CORN MANURE is well adapted on average soils for all of the above crops. 


Conn., Nov. 
to report that this year it has done even better than ever. 
berries, and as the fruit crop was unusually late this season we did not begin to set our tobacco until the 13th of Jy. 


hoeing or disturbance of the soil. 


0 


Fertilizer to be applied ene before or at planting; 


also at any 


MAPBHS CORN MANURE stands at the head by “ Valuation” by the State Experiment Stations of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey. 
TOBACCO MANURES stand at the head, by “ Valuation” by the State Experiment Stations of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


Manure — Remarkable results during the past season on Tobacco set out July L3th, followed by 
severe drouth— The largest and heaviest crop of Tobacco, with one exception, we have ever harv ested — 


page percentage of fine ‘‘ Wrappers. 
25, 1882, write: 


—It is with much pleasure that we are able, once more, affer five years’ use of your 
For several years past we have madeit a practice to have tebacco follow straw- 


Then came the extreme heat and drouth that 


about ruined the crop of Tobacco 1m the Connecticut Valley; and while ours was not rooted deep enough to withstand the drouth and grow much, yet it retained that 


deep rich green color that we always see when using 


cutting theirs, a light shower the mid@le of August gave ita start, 


and ready for topping, 


your Tobacco Manure; 


and, as one of our men said, “you could almost see it grow, 


and we found it almost impossible to pass between the rows to do the work; and when we cut it three weeks after, 


and although it was not mote than six inehes h'gh when some of our neighbors began 


’ for in three weeks it was jive feet high 
it was (with one exception) 


the largest and heav iest Tobacco we have ever har vested ; aud while many of our neighbors that used stable manure and hal their crops nearly ruined by the extreme 
drouth are mourning over crops that will not ‘ strip off” more than ten to twelve hundred pounds of leaf per acre, ours will not fall short of eightcen hundred to two 
thousand nounds, and will show a far greater percentage of fine ‘* w rappers” than the most of the crops in this v alley. 


BRISTLES. 


hu fpRIcEs TPRICES 
: fierni BRUSHES CORSETS CORSETS, 
d| $1.$150.$2.$2.50$3.. 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending the 
sale and use of our renowned 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Brushes 


at $3, and in response to a very general inquiry for 
cheaper goods possessing the same therapeutic 
quality, we have placed on the market a full line of 
these beautiful and invaluable remedies retailing at 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 

Each Hair Brush las the same elegant design 
peculiar to our well-known $3.00 one, and contains 
the same electro-magnetic power, the difference 
being only in the size. Each is handsomely boxed, 
accompanied by a silver-plated compass, by which its 
power can always be tested, 

In the above-cut the top brush represents the $1.00 
one, and next to the bottom is the $3.00 one, with 
the other sizes between. The $3.00 one is about 9% 
inches Jong. These new popular prices enable all to 
purchase these wonderftl Brushes, which, notwith- 
standing their being Dr. Scott's Electric, will com- 
pare in value with any ordinary Brushes on the 
market. Wemake only one-priced Flesh Brushes. 


THEY WILL POSITIVELY 


Nervous Headache in 5 minutes !! 
Bilious Headache in 5 minutes !! 
Neuralgia in 5 minutes! ! 

Promptly Arrest Premature Grayness!! 

Make the Hair Grow Long and Glossy 


Falling Hair and Baldness! ! 

Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp !! 
i 
Immediately Soothe the Weary Brain! 
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From the Venerable President of the New 
York Life Ins. Co. 
I suffered every morning for years from headache; 
your brush relieves them at once. I heartily recom- 
mend it. MORRIS FRANKLIN. 


From the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Wite suffered for years from headache; your brush 
cures them at once ;it has alsocured several friends. 
I use it to remove dandruff; it works like a charm. 
My wife was getting bald; it stopped the falling hair 
and made anew growth, 


THE _MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 158 Front St. New-York. 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


Sold direet to purchasers, and shipped to all parts of 
the country, 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 


Every instrument warranted Six Years. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVER 50,000 NOW IN USE. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


124 Fifth Ave., near 18th St., New-York. 


FACTORY, GOR. BROOME AND FEAST Ss, 


"YS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 


GEO. THORNBURGH, Little Rock, Ark. vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 


the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 
| For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 
It always cures my heatlaches within a few min- g | address. 
utes. A beautiful Hair Brush, well worth the price, , 


aside from its curative qualities. JAs. R. CHAPMAN. | CHICKERING & SONS, 


Every mail brings similar letters from all parts of 
the country. 


From the Mayor of Saratoga. 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 


Sent, Post-paid, on Trial. 


We will send cither kind, post-paid, on receipt of 
the price, with 20c. added for packing and registra- 
tion. The price will be returned if not just as repre- 
sented. Remit by draft, P.O. money order,or currency, } 
payablete Ged: A.Scott, Ba? Broadway New York: or | 
ask your druggistforthem. These are not wire Brush- * 

fy FLESH BRUS H SE: 3. D0 es. Mention this paper. Dr.Scoti’s Electric Corsets 
—new prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2. 00, and $3.00, onaboveterms. Agents Wanted. Dr.Scott’s Electro- 
ki mackie Adjustable BelGED ice 33. 00. The Flesh JBALONG cures Rheumatism aud nearly all pains ane aches. 


FIRST. 


DWIGHT’S 


5) PYLE 


AL 


BEST, _ THE PHILA. WEEKLY | = : 


Tribune and Farmer. 


aos) RACES 
SE: 7 


Milk Cans, Pans 
and Pails may 


COW BRAND § be kept clean 2 
OF SODA and Byeer by | yy WA 
yashing them t : 
Is the BEST for 1 eee TTGH@IS Will be mailed to any address every week for three 
all Baking or Abe | whole months on trial, on receipt of only 12 cents 
Cooking purpo- § Cow Brand of | in postage stamps. Regular price, $1.00 per year. | 
ses. Soda. Established 12 years. 
D. D. T. MOORE, AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 


we BEST THING KNOWN #= 
WASHING«2 BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


UNIFORMLY FULL STRENGTH. 


Gi WW. Dae | 


Commission Merchant in 


‘HOW FARMERS ARE SWINDLED,” 


A series of articles written expressly for our columns. 
Philadelphia Market Reports; Household Depart- 
ment, an immense feature; Aunt Addie’ Ss Letters to 


Young Housekeepers; Aunt Eva’s Letters; Fancy SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
. Work ; Household Hints, ete.; Mose Skinner’s Hu- = % ae é A - 
Fruit, Pork, Poultry, morous Letters; Detective Sketches; Youth’s De- INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
partment. One-half dozen splendid stories every No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 


NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Etc. 
333 Washington St. near Harrison St. | 
NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 
application. cs] 


week. Try it three months, and get up a club. 

| H. K. CURTIS & CO. Publishers, 

| Philadelphia, Pa. 
ERE eee ee oe 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE Iabor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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merican (arden. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, : : Editor. 


B. Ik. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 


CONTENTS OF 
The American Garden 


For Juny, 1883. 


Page One Hundred and Twenty-one— Contents — 
Six Months’ Subscriptions — Horticultural Ex- 
hibitions. 

Page One Hundred and Twenty-two — THE VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN—Seasonable Hints—The Cab- 
bage Butterfly, by F. Rockett —Experiments 
with Tomatoes, by Thos. D. Baird. 

Page One Hundred and Twenty-three —Sugar 
Corn, by Col. F. D. Curtis—Cross Fertiliza- 
tion — California Garden Seeds — Planting 
Wrinkled Peas. 

Page One Hundred and Twenty-four — Tue Frvurr 
GARDEN — Seasonable Hints —Crab Apples, by 
John M. Stahl—-Care of Young Trees in Sum- 
mer, by W. D. Boynton. 

Page One Hundred and Twenty-five —The At- 
lantic Strawberry — Strawberry Notes from N. 
J., by J. B. Rogers— Improvement in Fruits. 

Page One Hundred and Twen ty-six— THE FLOWER 
GARDEN — Heart’s-ease, a Poem — Seasonable 
Hints — Two Modest Flowers, by E. E. Rexford 
— Starting Delicate Seeds— Colors inthe Flower 
Garden. 

Page One Hundred and Twenty-seven— Nastur- 
tiums, by R. S. E.— Carnations for Winter 
Blooming, by Jean Sisley — Lilium auratum. 

Page One Hundred and Twenty-eight— LAWN AND 
LANDSCAPE— Hardy Flowers for the Lawn and 
Border, by Wm. Falconer— Flowering Plants 
for Shady Places — Vines on Houses — Ever- 
grees for Small Lawns—New Lawns. 

Page One Hundred and Twenty-nine— THE WIN- 
DOW GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE— Home-made 
Hanging Baskets— Imantophyllum. : 

Page One Hundred and Thirty —ForREIGN GAR- 
DENING—Tropical Fruits, by E. S. Rand, Jr. -—- 
A French Horticultural Exhibition, by Maj. W. 
R. Bergholz— A Glimpse of Bermuda Gardens. 


PiyeEW-YORK, JULY, 1883. 


Page One Hundred and Vhirty-one — RURAL | 
Economy— Evaporating Fruits and Vegetables, | 
by Jas. Edgerton — Clothes-lines, by T. D. E.— | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES — The New-York | 
Horticultural Society. | 

Page One Hundred and Thirty-two — National | 
Convention of American Seedsmen — MIsceL- | 
LANEOUS. 

Page One Hundred and Thirty-three— Books and 
Pamphlets received — Answers to Correspond- 
ents. 

Page One Hundred and Thirty-four — ADVERTIS- 


ING DEPARTMENT. 


SIX MONTHS’ 


For the 
with the July number, will be received at 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AMERICAN GARDEN, commencing 


FIFTY CENTS 


each, and, in clubs of five, at forty cents 
each. 

We make this special midsummer offer to 
induce those, not already subscribers, in 
whose hands this may fall, to give our paper 
a trial. 

We would also 
wish us success, that there is hardly a post- | 
office in the land where a club of five cannot 
be formed by showing a copy of the paper 
to those interested in horticuiture ; and that 
we will gladly mail a sample copy, fice, to | 
any amateur or professional gardener whose 


remind our friends who 


address is sent us. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


We desire to draw the attention of our 
readers to the interesting and excellent de- 
seription of the recent Paris Horticultural 
Exhibition, by our esteemed correspondent, 
Major W. R. Bergholz. 

There is probably as much money spent 
for flowers in New-York as in any city in the 
world, and yet the best exhibition ever held 
here is far distanced by those to be seen 
every year in most large cities of Europe. 
We admit to be at a loss to fully account for 
the cause of this great contrast. 
tainly not the lack of money; for this is 
always forthcoming New-York, 
wanted for a good cause, and $110,000 
were quickly subscribed for the new Horti- 
cultural hall. It evidently requires some- 
thing beside money and a hall to make good 
exhibitions and a prosperous society. 


It is cer- 


in when 


Copyright, 1883, by B. K. BLISS & SONS. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING. 

To those of our readers who wish to place 
their advertisements before the eyes of the 
best classes of country and suburban resi- 
dents, the following unsolicited and gratify- 
ing comments may be of interest : 


From the MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO 
Co., Front Street, New-York. 

“We have had a good chance to test your paper 
as an advertising medium. With few exceptions, 
we have appeared in its columns as advertisers 
during the early spring and summer months 
since its commencement — probably some seven 
months out of the twelve each year. We are sat- 
isfied that we cannot speak too highly of its 
value for reaching the best class of farmers, 
truckers, and fruit growers. Your paper has 
gained a high position, and exercises a wide in- 
fluence.” CHARLES V. MAPES. 


From Wootson & Co., Hardy Plants, Passaic, NW. 
“Weare very much pleased with the results from 
our advertisement in THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 
bothin orders for plants and catalogues; in fact, 
we may say candidly that no such returns have 
been received from any other source, even from 
papers that charge from four to six times as 
much per line, and we shall continue our adver- 
tisement with your paper.” WooLson & Co. 


From C. T. RAYNOLDS & Co., Paint Works, Fulton 
Street, New-York. 

“We take pleasure in stating that we consider 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN a valuable medium for 
advertising, our own experience with it having 
been very satisfactory.” 

Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & Co. 


FROM READERS OF THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Tlike THe AMERICAN GARDEN so well that I 
don’t see how any one that has a garden can do 
without it.—M. A. B., Mercer Co., W. Va. 


Please send me THE AMERICAN GARDEN for 
May, which, by some mischance, has not reached 
me. Itis a paper which affords a great deal of 
pleasure and information, and which I appreciate 
too highly to lose a single number.— J. C., Bris- 
bane, Australia. 


Having been a reader of TH& AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN from its beginning, and having derived 
much pleasure and information from its pages, I 
feel it my duty to express the good opinion in 
which I hold it, and how highly I appreciate the 
untiring efforts of its editor and publishers to give 
us such a splendid horticultural paper, which 


is ever eminently readable, practical, clean, 
elegantly gotten up, and above all, timely. It is 


certainly a beautiful publication, toward which 
every American at all interested in horticulture 
should extend a feeling of pride.—J. T. Lovett, 
Monmouth Nurseries, Little Silver, N. J. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Killing Weeds.— Most weeds when pulled or 
hoed up in hot, dry weather, and left on the 
surface of the ground, will die in a few days, 
but not so with those of a succulent character. 
“« Pusley,” Purslane, properly speaking, how- 
ever, cannot be killed in this manner. It 
is the veritable salamander of the weed 
family, bidding defiance to heat and sun. 


The easiest way to get rid of this pest is to | 


rake it into heaps—the larger the better — 
between the rows of vegetables. The center 
of the heap will soon ferment and heat, and 


in a short time reduce the entire mass to a |, 


black blotch upon the ground, 

Marketing Vegetables.—Some vegetables 
must be sent to market in the ‘“‘rough” for 
the sake of safe keeping. This reminds us of 
a case met with not long ago, where a pains- 
taking but poorly informed gardener first 
shelled his fine harvest of Lima Beans and 
sent them to market in barrels —in a most 
superior shape, as he thought. The green 
Beans just from the pods, thus packed close 
together, soon molded, and by the time they 
reached the commission merchant they were 
only fit forthe garbage cart. All the extra 
labor that had been thus expended to make 
the choice Beans sell quickly was lost, and 
the whole crop besides. There are many 
such eases where the whole work of the 
gardener is more than thrown away —for 
there is the freight to pay. 

The experienced fruit-grower knows full 
well that these remarks apply to the market- 
ing of fruits. Ifthe packing is not well done, 
and the fruit properly sorted, there is often a 
serious loss. The fruit may be put up in the 
best condition, and if the customs of the 
market are not conformed to, it may be diffi- 
eult to effect a sale, no matter how fine the 
fruit. The same is true of many products of 
the vegetable garden. The regular market 


gardener will keep himself posted about the | 


requirements of a city market. An attrac- 
tive package is an essential in securing the 
highest prices. 

Bushel Crates are easily made, and are 
very satisfactory for marketing many kinds 
of vegetables and fruits. The following 
rule for making a crate to hold exactly a 
bushel has been given: ‘‘ Take two end 
pieces and one middle piece of planed, one- 
inch stuff, each nine by fifteen inches; to 


these nail laths twenty-four inches long, | 


leaving sp-ces of one inch between them, if 
for Apples and other large articles, but 
allow less space if String Beans or such 
small stuff is to be packed. Leave off afew 
laths until the crate is packed.” If a piece of 
hoop is put around each end of the crate, it 
will secure the laths —an important matter if 
the crate is transported to any considerable 
distance. 

A neat Label should go with the erate or 
other package of fruit or vegetables, giving 
the names of both the sender and the com- 
mission merchant fully and plainly. If those 
who send any product of the garden to the 
market would attend to the seemingly little 
things, there would be large returns for the 
labor thus expended. It takes as much 
thought to sell a crop well as to grow it, and 
in many cases even more. 


| bages, this 


THE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, 

With the exception of the locust, there 
are no insects so injurious to vegetation as 
caterpillars, or the young of butterflies 
and moths. The Cabbage butterfly (Pieris 
oleracea, fig. 1) may be seen fluttering over 
Cabbage, Radish, and Turnip beds during 
the last of May and the early part of June, 
for the purpose of depositing eggs. The 
yellowish, pear-shaped, longitudinal-ribbed 
eggs (fig. 2, highly magnified) are laid on 
the under side of the leaves, seldom over 
three on a single leaf, and are about a fif- 
teenth of an inch in length. They are 
hatched in about ten days; the young larve 
produced from them attain their full growth 
in about three weeks, and measure about 
one inch and a quarter in length. 

The caterpillar (fig. 3) is of a pale-green 
color, shaded slightly with yellow on each 
side ; it tapers avery little at both ends, and 
is covered with short down. Besides Cab- 
caterpillar consumes various 
other cruciferous plants. The caterpillars 
change their coats three or more times. 
When they have completed the feeding stage, 


they quit the plants and retire beneath 


palings, or the edges of stones, where they 
spin a little tuft of silk, entangle the hooks 


| of their hindmost feet in it, and then form a 


loop or girdle to sustain the body in a verti- 


THE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY. 


eal or horizontal position. Bending its body 
to one side, the caterpillar fastens to the 
surface, beneath the middle of its body, a 
silken thread, which it carries around its 
back and secures on the other side, and re- 
peats this operation until the united threads 
have formed a band or loop of sufficient 
strength. On the next day it casts off the 
caterpillar skin and becomes a chrysalis or 
pupa. This is of a pale-green or whitish color, 
regularly and finely spotted with black. The 
sides are angular, the head is surmounted 
with a conical tubercle, and over the fore 
part of the body is a thin projection, having 
in profile a close resemblance to a Roman 
nose (fig. 4). 

The wings of the butterfly expand about 
two inches; they are white, but dusky near 
the body, and the tips of upper ones are 
yellowish beneath, with dusky veins. The 
under side of the hind wings is straw-colored, 
with broad dusky veins, and the angles next 
to the body are a deep yellow; the back is 
black, and the antenne are blackish, with 
narrow white rings, and ocher-yellow at the 
tips. There is an early summer (May) and 
alate summer (July) brood. 

Gardeners cannot be too careful in destroy- 
ing the larve of this Cabbage butterfly. The 
easiest method is to crush them under the 


; and effective. 


foot, as they are easily found by the worm- 
eaten appearance of the plants. In inclosed 
gardens, sea-gulls, with their wings clipped, 
are of service, as they will live entirely on 
insects, slugs, and worms which may be 
found in gardens. FRANCIS ROCKETT. 


[It is easy enough to find the plants at- 
tacked by the ‘‘ worms,” but not so easy to 
get at the latter, as they crawl and hide be- 
tween the dense mass of leaves which form 
the heads. Innumerable remedies have been 
recommended —pyrethrum, slug shot, Cay- 
enne pepper, soap suds, Paris green, London 
purple, ete., etc. Many have used hot 
water with good success. Living Cabbage 
plants will bear for a short time water hot 
enough to kill the tender caterpillars. The 
temperature of 160 degrees is found safe 
As water will cool somewhat 
in the application, allowance should be made 
that it be of the above temperature when 
it strikes the worms and surrounding foli- 
age.—Ep. ] 


EXPERIMENTS WITH TOMATOES, 

Many growers suppose that to have the 
Tomato bear early it must be planted on 
poor soil, and only fertilized in the hill. My 
experience has been just the reverse, and 
convinces me that the richer the soil —if 
warm and light —the earlier thefruit. Rich 
soil undoubtedly increases the growth of 
stalk and leaf at the expense of the crop, 
but this otherwise wasted vitality is, by 
proper pruning, readily transformed into a 
tendency for earlier maturity. 

To fully test this point, on the 20th of 
March, 1882, four varieties were sown. For 
the earliest, Aeme and Perfection were 
chosen; for the latest, Trophy and Para- 
gon. The ground was of medium quality, 
thoroughly broken to a depth of ten inches, 
and worked until it became fine and mellow. 
It was then marked off in rows four feet 
apart; every three feet in the row a shovel 
full of composted manure was placed, well 
worked into the soil, and the plants set out 
in the center of these hills. In this way five 
rows were planted, two of them containing 
all four varieties in such a way as to give a 
fair test. 

The five rows were cultivated every three 
days, weather permitting, and the two con- 
taining all the varieties, after being set two 
weeks, were heavily top-dressed with well- 
kept hen manure, thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. All laterals or suckers were trimmed 
off, and at the third pruning one row was 
left to itself and not pruned any more during 
the rest of the season. Two of the five rows 
were only topped above the third cluster of 
blooms, with the exception of the row which 
had been pruned but twice and half of an- 
other; all the vines were staked. 

Now, as to the results. In the two rows 
which had been topped, the fruit was larger 
than in the others, and ripened fully four 
days earlier. Ripe fruit was taken from the 
four varieties on the same day, and fifteen 
days in advance of those of my neighbors. 
The half row which was not staked did not 
produce as fine fruit as the rows that were ; 
and the plants which were pruned but twice 
bore the poorest fruit of all, and rotted 
badly, but kept green longer, and bore 
later than any. Lifting the vines did not ap- 
pear to be of any advantage. 

TuHos. D. BAIRD. 
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SUGAR CORN. 


Sugar or Sweet Corn can be turned to such 
good account that it may be considered one 
of the best crops to grow in the garden or on 
the farm. Where a cow or a pig is kept, 
the stalks are valuable to feed. If cut up 
when green, as soon as the ears have 
matured, and been plucked and given to the 
cow, they will increase the flow of milk; and | 
fed to the pig, they will take the place of 
other food. <A pig will grow and even fatten 
on sugar-corn stalks. After the stalks are 
removed from the ground, it may be sown 
with Turnips and a double crop obtained. 

The largest yield of Corn and stalks is ob- 
tained by planting in drills, but care must be 
taken not to sow the seed too thick in the row. 
Two kernels should be dropped a foot apart, | 
in a furrow which may be made with a hoe | 
or with a plow. The kernels should be cov- 
ered about two inches deep; and if the 
ground is dry, it should be pressed down with 
the foot or aroller. This will retain moist- 
ure better in the soil, and insure quicker 
germination. Land cannot be made too rich 
for Corn. The ground should be kept mel- | 
low and free from weeds. It is not necessary | 
to draw the earth up around the Corn in the 
form of hills, as it will do better if the sur- 
face is left level. The cultivation ought not 
to be so deep as to destroy the roots, which 

grow close to the surface if allowed to grow 
naturally. By planting later and earlier 
varieties a continuous crop may be had till 
cold weather. The earlier kinds will be ready 
to eat within about sixty days from planting, 


while the larger kinds require three months. | 


It may be planted as soon as the ground gets 
warm, but not before, as this seed, unlike 
most other grain, will rot speedily in cold, 
wet soil. After the largest and mature ears 
are taken off, the smaller ones will increase 


| tevant, as follows: 


CROSS-FERTILIZATION. 


Recent germination trials made at the 
New-York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station offer some important suggestions to 
the seed-grower. The conclusions derived 
from them are summed up by Director Stur- 


“Tn growing seed Beans, we must have 
our one variety apart from others in order 
to secure seed certainly true to the variety. 
Where many varieties are grown together, we 
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Kast last season, 
seed beyond the supply, since it is now 
known by Eastern seedsmen that the best 
Lettuce seed in the world is grown here. 
For this reason, foreign importations of Let- 
tuce seed have nearly or quite ceased. 
yet the business of growing this seed in 
California, we judge, is in its infancy. 


EGYPTIAN, OR WASHINGTON MARKET. 


should anticipate obtaining seed of hybrid 
origin, and which would depart to a greater 
or less extent from the normal variety. This 
fact seems to be substantiated by the fre- 
quent recurrence of sports in Beans planted 
for crop—sports which were oftener noted 
in garden than in field varieties. 

“The Tomato grower, on the contrary, 
can grow many varieties upon the same 
plat, and he can expect to secure seed which 
shall remain true to name. 


EVERGREEN. 


DOLLY DUTTON. 


in size and come on for a later crop on the 
same stalk. 

There are now so many excellent varieties 
of Sugar Corn in cultivation that one can 
hardly go amiss in making a selection. The 
earliest to ripen is probably Dolly Dutton, 
followed soon by Black Mexican, Darlings, 
Minnesota, and Marblehead; for medium, 
Triumph and Moore’s Concord are best, and 
for late, Lgyptian, Evergreen, and Mammoth. 


Tuscarora has a red cob, and remains a long 


time fit for boiling, 
Cou, F, D, Curtis. 


“The grower of Cabbage seed must use 
the greatest care to keep his varieties sepa- 


| rated in growing, and it is probable that 


this necessity for crossing, and the mixing 
| of varieties by the seed-grower, account for 
| the difficulty in obtaining Cabbage seed 
which is sure to head, or which comes true 
to name in every case. 

“‘Pea-vines of different sorts can be grown 
in adjoining rows, and there is a great prob- 
ability that the seed gathered will come true 
in every case. In our varieties last year we 
noted little indications of sporting, and every 
seed sown seemed to come true to name.” 


CALIFORNIA GARDEN SEEDS. 


One of the most interesting industrial 
facts relating to California is that it has 
been found to be the best place in the Union 
for the production of various garden seeds. 
Although this verification has not yet ex- 
| tended to the entire list, there are, says the 
San Francisco Bulletin, at least half a dozen 
of the more prominent varieties which it is 
now known can be brought to greater per- 
fection here than elsewhere. Lettuce seed 
grown here is the best in the world. It will 
surprise many to learn that not less than 


20,000 pounds of this seed were shipped 


There is a demand for the 


And 


Next to Lettuce seed, the production of 
Onion seed in California has the greatest 
prominence. It is largely exported. The 
best and most famous Onion seed in fhe 
United States is now known to be that pro- 
duced from the Yellow Danvers of Califor- 
nia. The demand greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply. Large quantities have been shipped 
to Eastern seedsmen during the last three 
years. There were about 80,000 pounds of 
this seed grown in this State during the last 
year—this amount only covering the quan- 
tity available for seedsmen. Several seed- 
growers are now producing their seed in 
California, because they get a better article. 


PLANTING WRINKLED PEAS. 


A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
contradicts the generally assumed supposi- 
tion that round Peas are hardier than wrin- 
kled ones, and that the latter will rot in the 
ground if planted early, in proof of which he 
gives his experience as follows: 

‘“My soil is a heavy, sticky clay, and I 
planted American Wonder —the standard 
among amateur gardeners — early in April, 
The soil was of the con- 
There has been little 


after a heavy rain. 
sistency of stiff paste. 
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or no warm weather since, and any quantity 
of rain, but the Peas are growing nicely, not 
one having missed. The Wonder is probably 
hardier than other wrinkled varieties. I 
have the best results with this Pea when 
planted about two inches apart, in drills a 
foot apart. Every five feet, I plant a row 
of Tomato plants, and when the Peas are off, 
put in Celery. The Tomatoes are on the 
erowns between the trenches, and when the 
soil is wanted for earthing up it is not until 
the Tomatoes are frozen and deposited in 
the weed-heap.” 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Renewing Strawberry Beds.— Many amateur 
gardeners have as great an aversion to turn- 
ing under an old Strawberry bed as to the 
cutting down of a bearing fruit tree, and yet 
it, requires often more time and labor to 
clean and keep in order an old bed than to 
plant anewone. As a general rule, nothing 
is gained by keeping a Strawberry bed more 
than two years, and to secure best results, 
some young plants should be set out every 
year. Yet there is a way of renewing Straw- 
berry beds, which, without grating harshly 
against one’s conservative feelings, produces 
a new plantation every year. 

A row of Strawberry plants set out a year 
or twoago will now, as frequently managed, 
—that is, left to themselves,— present a 
solid mass of plants and weeds, six feet or 
more in width. To weed out and civilize 
such a wilderness isa task not rashly to be 
the bed has to be 
maintained on the same spot, then stretch a 


undertaken. If, however, 
line afoot or two from the original row, cr 
where there is the best stand of young plants 5 
and parallel with it, toward the outside, 
stretch another. Mow down, on both sides, 
all that stand outside of this narrow strip, 
spread a good coat of manure, plow or spade 
it under, and pulverize and mellow the soil 
Pull all weeds from 
the strip left, and rake the new 
their 
Runners will soon push forth, 


as much as possible. 
ground 
whenever weeds make appearance, 
and young 
thrifty plants will take possession of the 


ground previously occupied by old and 
worthless ones. If more than one row of 
plants is desired, such a border may be left 
on each side of the old one, allowing about 
four feet of space between the two. 

The following year, the plants now remain- 
ing will be turned under, moving the rows 
in the same direction, and thus providing 
fresh ground every year. If circumstances 
do not permit, the beds may be kept on the 
same ground, alternating the lands every 
year. ; 

We do not recommend this plan to those 
who aim at best results, nor to those who 
yet it is 
far better to raise Strawberries in this rough 
way than to have none at all. We may in- 
stance a mixed bed of Crescents and Charles 
Downings which supplies a large summer 
The only cul- 


tivation it has received in years consisted"in 


can give better care to their plants ; 


boarding-house with berries. 


an annual mowing with the mowing-machine, 
and the plowing of alternate strips three to 
four feet wide. 

Potting Strawberry Plants. — Several read- 
ers ask for information about this subject. 
Plants set this spring or last fall, and which 
have not been allowed to bear, are best for 
raising young plants; but any strong, thrifty 
Work the 
ground around them deep and mellow, take 


plants may be made to answer. 


small flower-pots of two or three inches in 
rather heavy soil, 
sink them in the ground to the rim, directly 


diameter, fill with fine, 


under a runner just forming a young plant, 
and place a small stone on the runner to 
prevent its being blown away. In two to 
three weeks the plants will be sufficiently 


rooted for removal. 


CRAB APPLES. 

When eternal vigilance is the price of an 
Apple orchard, and Jack Frost the most 
formidable enemy encountered, the Crab 
Apple, or, as it is often called in popular 


parlance, ‘Siberian Crab,” is of no small 


value. Prefixing ‘‘ Siberian” to its name is 
right enough in this, that it indicates its 
superior ability to withstand excessive cold. 
When the Apple grower, wearing a most 
rueful countenance, passes through his 
orchard in the spring, noting on many trees 
the tell-tale crevices in the bark, he feels 
that he has not labored altogether in vain 
when he comes to his Crab Apple orchard. 
The past winter was unusually cold here, 
injuring even Cherry trees, but my Crab 
Apples escaped unscathed. They are the 
only ones of my fruit trees that were not in- 
jured. The Crab Apple not only withstands 
cold better, but is hardier in every way than 
the Apple, and therefore will commend 
itself to the orchardist hving where the eir- 
cumstanees are not favorable to Apples. 

Crab Apples are long-lived for two addi- 
tional reasons: They have few enemies, and 
great vitality to withstand their attacks. 
Why it is I do not know, but I have very 
rarely found caterpillars on my Crab Apples ; 
the Apple-tree borer rarely works upon 
them; so far as my own experience goes, 
they never bight; even the locusts are not 
very fond of them; and when any enemy 
or disease does attack them, they oppose to 
it greater vigor than perhaps any other fruit 
tree. 

Though only a Crab Apple it is a fine 
fruit. It must no more be compared to the 
common Crab Apple than our best Apples to 
worthless seedlings, or our finest Grapes to 
The greatest drawback to them 
is the difficulty of keeping them in their 
natural state. Sore varieties contain so 
much sweet juice (sugar) that they soon 
decay. Iam in hopes that a later, perhaps 
less juicy variety will yet be introduced that 
can be kept through the winter. I know of 
no fruit which makes nicer preserves or 
jelly. The jelly is as clear as erystal and 
only too pleasant to the taste. 

The trees are incessant bearers; I have 
never known them to miss a crop, and a 
heavy one at that. 

If, then, the Crab Apple is vigorous and 
long-lived, its fruit and bearing qualities ex- 
cellent, why does it receive so little atten- 
tion from fruit growers? In answer, it may 
be said that its worth is not fully recognized 
and the demand for it does not justify large 
planting. For this there ts also a reason— 
the general inferior quality of the fruit oeca- 
sioned by neglect of severe pruning and con- 
As I have before 
said, the tree is vigorous, and therefore a 
rapid grower. It is also a great bearer, and 
each limb will be full of blossoms and fruit. 
Unless severely pruned the tree attempts to 
mature too much fruit, and the result is 
numbers at the expense of quality. My ob- 
servation convinces me that the pruning of 
Crab Apples is grievously neglected. Shake- 
speare may skeptically ask, ‘‘ What’s in 
a name?” but the answer is not always 
‘“ Nothing”! though ‘‘ A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” It is unfortu- 
nate for the improved Crab Apple that it 
cannot rid itself of that name. For the name 
at once carries the impression of something 
rough, thorny and inferior; and so strong is 


wild ones. 


sequent over-fruiting. 


this impression that the Crab Apple is often 
neglected just because its name is its name, 
and not because the results would not amply 
repay the attention bestowed. When it re- 
ceives careful attention, and its fruit is 
thereby improved in quality, the Crab Apple 
will take a prominent position among fruits, 
for it possesses merits fully as good as the 
Cherry, Grape, or Berries. 

Frune one of your Crab Apple trees more 
severely than you have ever done before, 
and, my word for it, you will find a surprising 
change in the quality of the fruit. You need 
not fear to lop off branches without mercy 
if you cover the stumps with wax, for the 
vitality of the tree is so great that all 
wounds will soon heal, and the evils attend- 
ant upon the too severe pruning of Apples 
need not be feared. A soil and location 
suited to Apples is also best adapted to Crab 
Apples. Because it will withstand more cold 
do not plant the tree on low or undrained 
land, for the blossoms, though hardy, will 
succumb to severe frost. He who can raise 
Apples can raise Crab Apples better; for 
with the same soil, location, and attention, 
they will do better. JoHN M. STAHL. 

CARE OF YOUNG TREES IN SUMMER. 

Young trees set out last spring will need 
extra good care this summer. The first sum- 
mer is quite as trying to young trees as the 
first winter. They must be protected against 
the hot sun and dry weather. Thorough and 
constant mulching will do this work for the 
roots; but sometimes, when the rceots have 
been severely cut away in taking up from the 
nursery, they do not seem to get sufficient 
hold during the first few months after trans- 
planting to sustain the top. The dry, search- 
ing winds and hot sun are often too much for 
the weakest, and they succumb under the 
trying ordeal, even when given ordinarily 
good treatment. 

After losing many young trees in this 
manner, I adopted the following method for 
protecting them: Along each side of my 
rows of young trees I planted two rows of 
Corn, with the hills twelve or fourteen inches 
apart. This shades the roots, trunk, and a 
good share of the top. It also keeps the wind 
from blowing the mulching away, as is often 
the case when not so protected. The Corn- 
stalks and foliage break the force of the 
wind, so that the young stock of the tree is 
not twisted and wrenched about, to the det- 
riment of its roots. A row of Brush-peas or 
of Pole-beans will also answer the purpose, 
especially the Peas, as they can be grown 
early and made to serve as shelter long be- 
fore the Corn and Beans are high enough to 
afford much protection. 

Where it is not practicable to give them 
such protection as above mentioned, the 
bare trunks may be protected by twisting 
hay around them from the ground up to the 
limbs. A. little care and watchfulness will 
save many valuable trees and prevent that 
ragged, scattered appearance of orchards in 
which, here and there, a tree has died out. 

W. D. Boynton. 


Raspberry’ and Blackberry canes, if not 
already cut back, should be tipped at once 
at about three feet from the ground. This 
will produce stout, upright canes, which 
make staking unnecessary, and facilitates 
cultivation and other work between them 
considerably. 


THE ATLANTIC STRAWBERRY. 

In the production of new varieties of 
Strawberries during the past few years, the 
leading object to be attained has been to in- 
erease size as much as possible, with but 
little regard to quality and firmness; and 
whatever progress has been made in the 
latter direction is almost exclusively the 
result of chance seedlings. 

To this latter class belongs the “Atlan- 
tic,” the original parent of which was found 
near Hammonton, New Jersey, in a Cran- 
berry bog, far from any cultivated land. 
Mr. D. L. Potter, the discoverer, removed it 
to his garden, and finding its qualities very 
desirable, propagated it for market pur- 
poses. As soon asa sufficient quantity of 
berries were produced they were shipped to 
New-York, where they at once attracted 
the attention of dealers, and were eagerly 
sought in preference to 
other kinds. Mr. L. 8. 
Davis, the commission 
merchant, states that 
they readily sold at from 
twenty to twenty - five 
eents a quart, whole- 
sale, when Wilsons of 
the same grade brought 
but half this price. 

The variety has, we 
believe, not yet been 
grown outside of the 
neighborhood of its ori- 
gin —a sandy, naturally 
barren soil. There the 
plant is extremely vig- 
orous, healthy, and pro- 
ductive; the foliage is 
large, firm, resembling 
that of the Sharpless. 
The flowers are stamin- 
ute, bisexual — requir- 
ing, therefore, no other 
variety for fructifica- 
tion. The berries are 
irregular, conical, some- 
times flattened, short- 
necked, bright crimson, 
slightly glossy, of good 
medium, remarkably 
uniform size; flesh red, 
and solid to the core; 
quality good, and for a 
market berry very good, 
having a rich aroma 
without decided acidity. 
The calyx is large and 
bright green, adding 
considerably to the attractive appearance of 
the berry in market. The fruit stalks are 
strong and upright, the peduncles very long, 
two inches and more, facilitating the picking 
materially. 

The greatest value of this variety, how- 
ever, consists in its extraordinary firmness 
and excellent shipping quality. A plate of 


ural Exhibition was in perfect condition 


three days after being picked, improving in | 


quality rather than deteriorating. Its season 
is medium to late, ripening its main crop a 
week after Wilson. From what we have 
seen of this new variety in the market, as 
well as on the original plantation, we con- 
sider it a valuable shipping berry for all 
growers who cultivate a light, sandy soil, 
and also well worth a trial on soils of heavier 
consistency. 


STRAWBERRY NOTES FROM NEW JERSEY, 

In this State the Strawberry crop is of 
great importance, and all new varieties are 
tested with a great deal of care. The season 
of 1883 was backward, frost occurring un- 
usually late; May and June very dry, having 
the least rain-fall in this period for the last 
twenty years. These conditions had natu- 
rally a detrimental effeet on all crops, and 
especially upon Strawberries. 

Manchester did nobly; flavor above me- 
dium; prolific, with good culture of large 
size. In some sections plants blighted some- 
what. It undoubtedly ranks among the first 
of the new varieties. 

Bidwell does not hold its own, as it sets 
more fruit than ean mature, and ripens im- 
perfectly. 

Piper Seedling is a good, strong grower, of 
good size, soft, too dark in color for market. 


THE ATLANTIC STRAWBERRY. 


Vineland Seedling, a good, vigorous plant. 
Around Vineland the fruit resembles the 
Kentucky, but is more prolific, darker in 
color, and a better carrier. Although prom- 
ising, longer trial is needed to fully de- 
- termine its merits. 

Big Bob.—F ruited but little this year; plant 


| apparently a poor grower; flavor very acid; 
. . . . | i a 
berries exhibited at the New-York Horticult- | 


small in size. 

Shar pléss.—One of the best marked berries, 
and gives good satisfaction, both in the mar- 
ket and garden. 

Great American.—Very little cultivated. 
When it succeeds it is a fine berry. It re- 
quires the richest of ground, heavy clay 
soil, and little stirring while growing. 

Jersey Queen.—With good eulture in suit- 
able soil gives a large sized berry. 
soil, very poor, 

James Vick. —This year’s test is hardly 


In sandy 
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| light pink, fading into white ; 


i245) 


sufficient to determine its merits; plant, a 
The 
fruit will be not above medium size. 

Mount 
When it succeeds, it is good; a fine 


medium grower. indications are that 


Vernon.— Variable as to growth. 
grower, 
of large size and good favor. 

Longfellow.—Good grower, fine color, im- 
posing in appearance, soft, sports consid- 
erably. 

Pairy.—Unproduetive ; poor grower; color 
flavor good. 
Satin Gloss does poorly. 


Harts Minnesota is a fine amateur berry. 


NEW VARIETIES. 


Atlantic. at Hammonton, 


New Jersey; plant, a good grower; shape 


Originated 


of fruit similar to Bidwell; size medium, 


flavor good, rather sweet, productive where 
grown; apparently good for shipping. 

of 
the present 
Mr, Durand, 


known 


Prince Berries.— 
Renamed 
by 


formerly 


season 

as 
Will 
be disseminated this fall 
the On the 


grounds of the originat- 


Durand’s Superb. 


for first. 
orit is healthy, a strong 


grower, prolific; size, 
medium, shape flattened 
necked, flavor 
very best. Worthy of 


trial for those who ap- 


ovate, 


preciate fine flavor. 
Legal Tender.— Ovigin- 
ated by Mr. O. Felton, 
Merchantsville, New 
Have not seen 
the plant growing. The 
fruit is medium to large 


Jersey. 


in size, of good color, 
red — flesh, 
flavor. 


and good 
J. B. RoGERs. 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
FRUITS. 

The acquisition of 
every valuable new fruit 
suggests the contempla- 
tion of the vast field for 
improvement which hes 
before every intelligent 
fruit grower, and which 
amid the eares and anx- 
ieties of our daily avoea- 
tions is so 


A 
ground, says Mr. VW. 


generally 

chanee 
C. 
Barry, may yield a product the value of 
If 


utilize the knowledge and skill in our posses- 


neglected, 
seed placed in the 
which it is impossible to foretell, we 
sion, and, by artificial fertilization, produce 
a seed the results of which ean be antici- 
pated with considerable accuracy, what a 
Not 


abundant pecuniary reward in store for us, 


treasure have we not gained ! alone is 
but a never-failing pleasure, such as will re- 
sult from the studyof the innumerable forms 
be obtained from 
We are trying 


and varieties which ean 
judicious cross-fertilization. 
hard in various ways to progress. Let us 
not overlook this art, but make intelligent 
The 


our progress will be rapid and commensurate 


use of the means at our command. 


with the times in which we live. The art of hy 
bridization, although it has barely outgrown 
its infancy, has achieved magnificent results. 
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‘lower (arden, 


HEART’S-EASE, 


While o’er my life still hung the morning star, 
Dreamy and soft in tender-lighted skies, 
While care and sorrow held themselves afar, 
And no sad inist of tears had dimm/’d my eyes, 
I saw Love’s Roses blowing, 
With scent and color glowing, 


| 


And so I wished tor them with longing sighs. | 


The brightest hung so high, and held aloft 
Their crimson faces, passionately bright; 
The gay, rich golden ones escaped me oft, 
And hedged with sharpest thorns the lofty 
white; 
From all my eager pleading 
They turned away, unheeding; 
Among Love’s Roses none were mine of right. 


Yet, of sweet things, those Roses seemed most 
sweet 
And most desirable, until a voice, 
Soft as sad music, said, ‘‘Lo! at thy feet 
A little flower shall make thy heart rejoice.” 
And so, the voice obeying, 
I saw in beauty straying 
A wealth of Heart’s-ease, waiting for my 
choice. 


Great purple Pansies, cach with snowy heart, 
And golden ones, with eyes of deepest blue; 
Some ‘freaked with jet,’ some pure white ones 

apart, 
But all so sweet and fresh with morning dew 
[I could not bear to lose them, 
I could not help but choose them, 


TWO MODEST FLOWERS, 
CANDYTUFT. 


There are always some persons in every 
neighborhood who seem to make but little 
bustle, and we are quite likely to undervalue 
them because they are too modest to have 
anything to say about their own merits. But 
when they are gone we miss them, and find 
out how much regard we had for them with- 
out knowing it. The Candytuft is like such 
persons. 
garden, but is too modest to be self-assert- 
ing, aS many less meritorious flowers are. 
The principal colors are purple and white. 
The white is much used in making bouquets. 
Both are valuable for borders. It is ex- 
tremely hardy, and can be sown at any time. 
It begins to bloom early in the season, when 
the plants are small, and it continues to 


| flower until frost. 


For sweet Content sat singing where they | 
sig y 


grew. 


So, now, Love’s Roses shake their scented leaves, 
But tempt me not to their enchanted quest; 
1 gather Heart’s-ease set in dewy leaves 
And am content—for me it is the best. 
Be glad if, sweet and glowing, 
You find Love’s Roses blowing — 
I sing through life with Heart’s-ease at my 
breast. 
—Christian Union. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Pansies.— My Pansies have bloomed splen- 
didly all spring, but now they dwindle down 
and fade; what can I do to save them? is a 
question asked almost daily. 

By cutting the tops off and shading the 
plants during the hottest part of the day, 
they will, with proper care, bloom again 
during autumn, and if special choice strains 


It is one of those plants which will do well 


NEW CARMINE CANDYTUFT. 


under almost any circumstances, but the 
better chance you give it, the better satisfied 


_ you will be with it. It is such a sturdy little 
plant that most persons seem to have the 


are to be preserved, they may be propagated | 
by cuttings; but for general purposes this | 


plan is hardly worth the trouble. The best 
and only sure way to secure a good show 
of Pansies every year is to raise them from 
seed every year, like annuals. It is con- 
trary to the laws of nature for a plant to 
bloom perpetually, as much so as it is for a 
hen to lay eggs every day the year round. 

If flowers are desired very early in spring, 
the seed should be sown during this month, 


and, for a suecession, additional sowings | 


should followin August and September. The 


soil should be deep, mellow, rather sandy | 


and moderately rich; if of excessive fertility, 
« luxurious growth of foliage, detrimental to 


idea that it does not require any care, but 
ean take care of itself. This it will do, toa 
certain extent, but if you keep the weeds 


down among it, see that the soil is mellow, 


und remove seed-pods occasionally, you will 
be well repaid for all your labor. Some vari- 
eties bear their flowers in flat or slightly 
rounded elusters, others in pyramidal form, 
while the white variety, called Rocket, grows 
in long spikes. By a judicious pinching-in 
the plants can be kept compact, and the 
effect will be much finer than if the branches 
are let straggle at their own will, though it 
is not a plant that annoys one very much in 
this respect. 


SWEET ALYSSUM. 


A lady said to me, last year: ‘‘T select a 


| good many of my flowers as I do pieces of 


the production of best flowers, will generally | 


be the result. A partly shaded situation, 
sheltered from the midday sun, is most de- 
sirable, 
air and will not thrive under the drip of 
trees, nor in bright sunshine. A border on 
the north side of a building where they can 
be protected in winter is most suitable. 


Pansies require free circulation of | 


music from a publisher’s catalogue, by the 
name. If it pleases me, I send for it. Some- 
times I get something good, and sometimes 
not. Last summer I sent for a package of 
Sweet Alyssum seed, simply because the 
name pleased me. I[ got a treasure. The 
plant is just what I have been wanting this 
long time. Not showy at all, but lovable, 
because of its charming and modest air.” 


It is of use in many ways in the 


She described the merits of the Sweet 
Alyssum very well. It is not the plant per- 
sons who care only for color-effects would 
like, but for those who are fond.of quiet 
and unobtrusive beauty it is a plant I can 
unhesitatingly recommend. Its flowers are 
small and white, borne in clusters. It has a 
delightful fragranee. It is very useful in 
bouquet-work. 

It is also excellent for use in the house 
during the winter. It will stand the air of 
our dwellings better than most plants, and 
bloom nearly all the time. It is as desirable 
as a basket-plant as the Oxalis is, and the 
two can be grown together with good effect, 
the pink of one contrasting charmingly with 
the white of the other. It is a good:plan to 
give the plant a thorough sprinkling, when 
grown in the house, at least once a week, to 
prevent the red spider from getting a lodg- 
ment onit. It is very useful in the garden 
as a border-plant. I saw some beds of pink 
Geraniums, last year, with this for a border, 
and the effect was fine ; also, some ribbon- 
beds in which Sweet Alyssum was used 
with Ageratum and rose-colored Phlox Drum- 
mondii, and I admired them greatly. 


E. E. Rexrorp. 


STARTING DELICATE SEEDS, 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
gives the following as the best plan for ger- 
minating small and delicate seeds he has 
yet tried: ‘Fill a common flower-pot with 
fine loam and scatter the seeds over the 
surface, which should be first finely pulver- 
ized, and by jarring the pot settle the seeds 
well among the particles of soil. Do not 
press or pack the surface or any other part of 
the soil, but settle moderately by jarring the 
pot. Set the pot in shallow water, in a 
warm, sunny window or planthouse, and 
keep sufficient water at the base of the pot 
to keep the surface of the soil wet. 

“Treated thus, nearly, if not quite all, good 
seeds will grow, even those that remain in 
full view on the surface. No glass need be 
laid on the top of the pot to prevent drying 
of the surface of the soil; for, by capillary 
attraction the surface will be kept suffi- 


ciently wet, if enough water is kept at the © 


base of the pot. No care need be exercised 
to prevent baking of the soil or washing out 
of the seeds, as when water is applied directly 
to the surface.” 


COLORS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. _ 
Discords which should be avoided, says 
the London Garden, are: red-green, yellow- 
purple, orange-blue, brick-red-blue, orange- 
olive, purple-citrine, green-russet. These 
last three are beautiful as Nature uses them, 
with the two tints shading into each other; 
they are objectionable only as patches of flat 
color placed together. Scarlet and blue are 
passable, but not good. Red and yellow 
should never be placed together, but may 
shade into each other. Red, blue, and yellow 
are bad, also orange, green, and purple ; 
green and purple are passable. In the dis- 
cords of two colors, the two colors act as 
foils to each other; thus, although orange 
and blue discord, to look at blue is a good 
preparation for seeing orange, and vice 
versd ; so that in arrangements which cannot 
be seen together, but will be seen in succes- 


| sion, these colors should follow each other. 
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NASTURTIUMS. 

These popular annuals are all natives of 
South America, but the common species 
have been inhabitants of our gardens for 
_ nearly three hundred years. 

The common large Nasturtium (Trope@o- 
lum majus) and its varieties may be sown in 
the garden in May, where it is to bloom 
through the summer, and requires no special 
eare. It is a showy plant everywhere 
—in rich ground covering the surface 
with foliage and flowers, and in poor 
soil, while making a less rampant 
growth, blooming even more freely. 
It is also very serviceable for covering 
trellis-work, rocks, fences, or stumps, 
and is one of the bright flowers to 
which the sea air gives additional 
brillianey. The brightest Nasturtiums 
we ever saw were planted where, in 
a storm, the spray almost dashed over 
them. The colors are dark, velvety 
erimson, orange, scarlet, straw-col- 
ored, and spotted. There is a double 
orange-colored variety, which is a 
greenhouse plant, and is increased 
by cutting, and used for summer-bed- 
ding; but it is of little value. 

The dwarf Nasturtiums (7. minus) 
are among the most useful bedding 
plants. Many of the varieties form 
close, compact clumps, which all sum- 
mer are bright with flowers. They 
are of all shades of scarlet, yellow, 
orange, rosy, almost white, and nearly 
black. They bloom more freely in 
poor soil, if the earth is too rich, 
they run too much to foliage, and 
it is always well to cut out the larger 
leaves that the flowers may show 
better. The mode of culture is to plant 
them where they are to stand; Tro- 
peolums do not bear transplanting 
well. 

There is a class of tall climbing species 
which are among the best of annual climb- 
ers. A well-known example is the Canary- 
bird flower (T. peregrinum or aduncum), so 
called from its bird-like, bright yellow 
blossoms. It is a hardy annual, which 
should be planted in not over-rich soil, in 
May, and trained upon a trellis, or allowed 
to ramble over bushes. It begins to bloom 
in July, and continues until killed by the 
frost, producing a profusion of delicately cut 
foliage and bright flowers. It is very effect- 
ive planted at the foot of woody climbers, 
such as Honeysuckles and Wistarias, the 
beauty of which is in a great measure past 
before July. The light-green leaves and 
yellow flowers contrast well with the dark 
leaves, and make the trellis bright all 
summer. 

Another tall climbing species is 7. Lobbi- 
anum and its many varieties. The species 
has small, bright, orange-scarlet flowers, is a 
most profuse bloomer, and is quite as good 
asany of the varieties, although the latter 
givea great range of color,— crimson, yellow, 
orange, scarlet, and almost black. They are 
admirable plants for the greenhouse, make a 
great show trained on the rafters or up the 
pillars, and are perpetual bloomers. At 
first they may be raised from seed, and then 
are easily propagated from cuttings, which 


root readily in sand. They are useful as cut | 


flowers, as they preserve their beauty long in 
water. 
Planted out inf the garden, they are apt to 


run to leaves, but for rock-work or situa- 
tions where the soil is rather dry and poor, 
they are admirably adapted, and make a 
brilliant effect. 

The varieties of 7. minus and majus may 
readily be distinguished by their leaves; in 
the former the nerves of the leaves end in a 
point, which is never the case with that of 
the latter. R. 8. E. 


TROPAOLUM PEREGRINUM 


CARNATIONS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 

Plants propagated by cuttings during 
the previous winter are best suited for 
blooming from the following December to 


| May. The plants should have been bedded 


out in early spring in an airy situation, and 
shaded for a few days after planting. 
When about six inches high they should be 


TROPAZOLUM LOBBIANUM. 


pruned to not less than half their size, so as 
to produce side shoots and an abundance of 
buds. They have to be kept moderately 
moist, and, unless the ground is very rich, 
be watered from time to time with liquid 
manure. 

About the middle of September they are 


taken up, potted in six-inch pots, and placed 


| preferable to more heat. 


on slight bottom heat in a pit or house. For 
about a week, the sashes should be kept 
closed and shaded if necessary, after which 
time air is given gradually when the outside 
temperature permits. During winter, a tem- 
perature of forty degrees is sufficient, and 
Of course, plants 
intended for this purpose must have a good 
number of flower-buds when taken up from 
the ground. When proper care has 
been given, sixty to eighty buds will 
sometimes be found on a single plant. 

When the buds begin to expand, the 
plants may be removed for in-door 
decoration, placing them as near as 
possible to the light and as far as pos- 
sible from the fire. 

Plants with but few buds should, 
before frost sets in, be lifted with a 
good ball of earth and put close to- 
gether in a pit. They should remain 
uncovered as long as possible, and 
during winter protected enough only 
to keep them from freezing, giving 
air on all mild days. These plants 
will become suitable for potting in 
March or April. 

It is useless to attempt the forcing 
of poor plants. They will grow strag- 
gling, lose their leaves, and bloom un- 
satisfactorily. JEAN SISLEY. 

Montplaisir, Lyons, France. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 

Unsuitable soil and imperfect drain- 
age are frequent causes of failure 
with Lilies; but more bulbs are lost, 
probably, by too shallow planting 
than from any other cause, and the 
following remarks on this subject by 
Mr. W. E. Endicott, before the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, con- 
firm this position. 

‘‘The showiest of Lilies is unquestionably 
the auratum. It is not seited to pot culture, 
and the size of its flowers makes it look out 
of place when so grown. Aclump of it in 
bloom is a fine sight ina garden. It is well 
known to possess a delicacy of constitution, 
owing to which the bulbs, after flowering 
pretty well fora year or two, dwindle and die. 
Great numbers, planted in all soils and posi- 
tions, have gone the same way, except a lot 
of six planted ten years ago in ordinary 
garden soil. All but two are in good con- 
dition; one of these had the shoot knocked 
off by a careless person, and the bulb of the 
other was pierced by the underground shoot 
of a plant of Arundo Donax. This imperfect 
success is ascribed to the fact that the bulbs 
were originally planted twelve or fifteen 
inches below the surface of the soil, and 
leads to the conclusion that all Lilies should 
be planted deep rather than shallow. To 
get a sound, strong stock of Lilium auratum, 
they should be raised from seed here. This 
has been found true in England, where such 
sell for from one-quarter to one-half more 
than imported bulbs. It is beneficial to this 
and other species to provide at least a par- 
tial shelter for the lower half of the stem. A 
remarkable point about the 7. auratum is the 
variability in the time of flowering, which 
ranges from June to September, and, stran- 
ger still, the plant which flowers early one 
year will bloom later the next. They also 
vary greatly in size as well as in the tints of 
their flowers.” 
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HARDY FLOWERS FOR THE LAWN AND 
BORDER. 

At this writing, the middle of June, our 
fields and woods and gardens are bright 
and fresh and gay, for we have had a late 
spring, but a warm, moist June, and vegeta- 
tion appears in its cleanest and freshest 
garb. 
have done blooming, and we are in the hey- 
day of Mock Oranges, or Syringas as we 
usually call them, and the Roses are open- 
ing in profusion. Our lawns have been mown 
two or three times, our walks trimmed, and 
our flower-beds filled. The expanse of green 
is relieved by the Mock Oranges, Deutzias, 
Yellow Wood, Rose Acacias, Locust, Snow- 
balls, Diervillas and Rhododendrons. Lilies 
and Preonias brighten our borders; and an 
array of tender plants, as Geraniums, Coleu- 


Our Lilacs and most of our Spireeas 


ses, and the like, furnishes our beds. 

But what about the host of hardy flowers 
that every farmer in the land might have, 
and which will live along from year to year, 
wax greater in their strength as time rolls 
on, and blossom every season, and that, too, 
with as little care and labor as his potato 
or cotton crop needs? You need not look 
for them in our public parks and pretentious 
gardens, but rather seek them in old country 
yards and small suburban lots. I know that 
many a farmer’s wife would sooner have a 
lot of hardy perennials than a bed of Coleu- 
ses; but what sorts should she get, and how 
to treat them, is what concerns her. 

Come with me into the garden, and I will 
tell you about the gayest with me now, such 
strong growing plants that any one can grow, 
and I will avoid speaking of the hundred and 
one other hardy plants that are also in blos- 
som with us now, but which, for some reason 
or other, might give you trouble in eultivat- 
ing them: 

There is the double-flowering Spirewa fili- 
pendula, with fern-like leaves and showy, 
pure white, fleecy blossoms; Hoteia Japon- 
ica, white, and which florists foree as they 
do Lily 6f the Valley for winter flowers ; the 
Columbine-leaved Meadow Rue, with pure 
white flowers on a stem three to four feet 
high ; blue-flowered Speedwells on long up- 
right spikes; Columbines in great variety, 
especially hybrids of the Rocky Mountain 
_ blue one and the Californian red one; the 
golden Columbine is also opening ; while the 
white and blue and purple Clematises deco- 
rate our trellises, the Erect Clematises are 
covered with massive bunches of white blos- 
soms; pale and deep yellow forms of Day 
Lilies are blooming alike in open, shady, 
and neglected places; and the Spiderworts, 
Tradescantia, red, white, and blue, are full 
of blossoms. Pentstemon ovatus has many 
spikes of blue; and some varieties of Iris, as 
tenax and sambucina, are at their best. The 
majority of German and Siberian, and other 
Trises, have done blooming, but none of 
Kempfer’s Irises have opened yet. A host 
of Bell-flowers, or Campanulas, are at their 
best; for instance, glomerata, punctata, per- 
sicifolia, and macrantha, white and blue. 


Sweet Williams are in their prime; a double | 


red one is the richest looking of the lot. 
Paisley Pinks are opening, and a host of the 
hardy perennial single-flowered Pinks are in 
bloom. The double-flowered Ragged Robins 


| Asperula 


are showy, and the double pink-red Lychnis 
Viscaria is exceedingly bright in the border. 
tinctoria, like Woodruff, forms 
clumps of small, white, airy flowers, so use- 
ful as a fringe in bouquet work. JValeriana 
alliariefolia is a bold plant, with many heads 
of white blossoms, and many Lilies from the 
tiny searlet tenuifolium from Siberia to the 
glowing umbels of Thunberg’s Lilies from 
Japan. The small Achillea tomentosa is a 
sheet of brightest yellow, and the Thrift 
displays many shades of rose-colored flowers. 
Orobus niger, one of the Vetches, is loaded 
with dark reddish pea-flowers in clusters ; 
the heat is sending past the double white 
Rocket, which is a beauty; it is so full, so 
white, and so fragrant—indeed, it much re- 
sembles a double white Gillyflower. Single 
and double, red, pink, and white Pyrethrums 
are at their best; somber bunches of white 
and purple Fraxinellas, clumps of blue and 
white Baptisias, the yellow Carolinian Ther- 
mopsis, massive white clumps of Goat’s- 
beard, red and white Yarrow, purple, white, 
and rose-colored perennial Salvias, and the 
Bowman’s Root, with its airy white flowers, 
are all in their prime, and, together with 


several other perennials, shrubs, and annu- | 


als, render the beds and borders gay enough. 

Many of these, as the Columbines, Sweet 
Williams, Campanulas, Pinks, Day Lilies, 
and Thermopsis, are readily obtained from 
seeds, which you can order from any respect- 
able seed-house. Sow the seeds as soon as 


you get them, transplant and otherwise care 


for them as you would seedlings generally. 
Double flowering plants, as the Rockets, 
Pyrethrums, and Lychnis, are increased by 
division of the old plants, and so, too, are 
distinct colored sorts— for instance, of the 
Spiderworts and Irises. 

Beyond keeping the ground clean an cul- 
tivated, lifting, dividing, and transplanting 
afresh the clumps every year or two, and 
otherwise treating them liberally, they re- 
quire no special care. I have used several 
botanical names in preference to English 
ones, because there is no mistaking a plant 
by its botanical name. Whereas, I should 
have to manufacture an English name, or 
use one not generally recognized, and that 
would lead to confusion. But you will get a 
description of the plants I refer to in any 
catalogue or book relating to hardy peren- 
nial plants. Wm. FALCONER. 


FLOWERING PLANTS FOR SHADY PLACES. 


Among the choice native plants delighting 
in a cool shady spot, moist if possible, is the 
genus Cypripedium, and the most showy 
species are C. spectabile, with large, showy 
rose-colored flowers ; C. pubescens, the larger 
yellow Lady’s-slipper; C. parviflorum, smaller 
yellow Lady’s-slipper, and C. acaule, stem- 
less, with pale rosy bloom. The Rattlesnake 
Plantain, Goodyera pubescens, frequenting 
cool northern slopes, is well adapted for culti- 
vation in shady spots. The showy Orchis, 0. 
spectabilis, transplants readily and is very 
conspicuous when in bloom. Several of the 
genus Platanthera are also valuable, requir- 
ing but little attention. All the above must 
have a nicely prepared bed of peat to grow 
in, else their fleshy roots will decay after the 
first season. 
them — are always in order in just such a lo- 


Ferns — and there are many of 


cality, and harmonize well with other plants, 
especially if placed on a little mass of rocks. 


Clumps of the well-known early white 
Anemone, 4. nemorosa, transplant easily and 
are very satisfactory in a cultivated state. 
Thes ame might be said of all the Violets — 
the Blood Root, Sanguinaria Canadensis ; 
dwarf Dogwood, Cornus Canadensis ; Trailing 
Arbutus, Hpigea repens, although difficult to 
transplant, but especially desirable when it 
thrives properly; Liver-leaf, Hepatica triloba; 
the delicate little vine called Twin-flower, 
Linnea borealis ; another small trailing plant 
known as the Partridge Berry, Mitchella re- 
pens; all the species of Trilliwn and deg’s 
tooth Violets, Hrythronium Americanum. All 
the foregoing are natives, and are usually 
quite plentiful and widely distributed. The 
Lily of the Valley loves a shady nook, and the 
evergreen trailing vine, Periwinkle, is par- 
tial to the same spot. Double English Daisies 
and Primroses are the better for a partial 
shade, and a clump of Fuchsias will grow and 
bloom freely with little sun.—Josiah Hoopes. 
in New-York Tribune. 


VINES ON HOUSES. 

It is generally supposed that vines make 
houses damp, for which reason there are not 
nearly as many cottages and houses beauti- 
fied with vines as there should be. It is only 
when the climbers are allowed to cover the 
eaves and obstruct the gutters, or find their 
way under the shingles that they become 
objectionable, and these conditions should, 
of course, be carefuily guarded against. The 
Gardener’s Monthly’s remarks in this respect 
are well taken: ‘‘ Vines should always be kept 
cut down below the roof. It is a little trouble 
to do this once a year, but we cannot get 
even our shoes blackened without some 
trouble. Those who know how beautiful 


and how cozy looks a vine-covered cottage . 


wili not object to the few hours’ labor it re- 
quires to keep vines from stopping up the 
gutter. Vines really make a wall dry. The 
millions of rootlets by which they adhere to 
the wall absorb water, and an examination 
will prove a vine-covered wall to be as ‘dry 
as an old bone.’ One great advantage of a 
vine-covered cottage, not often thought of, is 
that it is cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than when there is but a mere naked 
wall.” 


EVERGREENS FOR SMALL LAWNS. 
The Cembrian Pine is one of the most 


| beautiful Evergreens, and is of very slow 


growth during the first fifteen years, and is 
well adapted to places of moderate size. 
Of smaller trees, the Siberian and the Pyra- 
midal Arbor Vite,. as well as the Swedish 
and Irish Junipers, are desirable. The Pyra- 
midal Arbor Vitz and the Irish Juniper 
should be planted as single specimens, or 
grouped with trees of. broader form. Of 
very small trees, the Parson’s compacta and 
pumilla Arbor Vitzs, the Swecica nana and 
the Retinospora plumosa aurea are all de- 
sirable. 


NEW LAWNS. 

To keep lawns free from weeds, special 
care has to be given during the first year, as 
many weeds grow so rapidly that they crowd 
out the grass. Plantain, Dandelion, and 
other perennial weeds are not yet deeply 
rooted during the first year, and may be 
easily pulled out, while in later years it be- 
comes almost impossible to eradicate them 
entirely. . 


HOME-MADE HANGING BASKETS, 

Plants to thrive in wire baskets. and ap- 
pear healthy and natural require frequent 
and careful attention, else they will soon 
produce anything but a pleasing and grace- 
ful effect. More compact recep- 
tacles retain moisture longer and 
are preferable in this respect. 
The principal objection against 
their more frequent use is their 
heavy appearance, yet an invent- 
ive mind will create readily and 
with little or no expense a great 
variety of designs and useful 
appliances out of the commonest 
and otherwise useless material. 

In the accompanying illustra- 
tions, designed and described 
for the Young Scientist by A/r. 
A. W. Roberts, are given many 
useful hints which will enable 
any one to make very pretty 
hanging baskets without ex- 
pense. 

Fig. 1 is a nine-inch flower 
pot, bored full of holes about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, 
as shown in the diagram, Fig. 2. 
After the holes were bored, the 
pot was given a coat of dark 
green paint, which was then 
dusted over with fine brown 
sand—washed clean and dried 
—mixed with white frosting or 
pounded white glass, to give it a 
granite-like glistening and sub- 
due the too painty look it might 
otherwise have. In the bottom 
of the pot, over the drain hole, 
was placed a large piece of 
sponge, for the purpose of retaining a liberal 
supply of moisture, so necessary to the health 
of basket plants. Swamp moss will answer 
the purpose nearly as well. Over and around 


the sponge the pot was filled in with a layer 
of rich soil, reaching to the first circle of 
holes. In these were inserted slips of Zebra 
plant, Tradescantia zebrina and T. aquatica, 
also Moneywort, 
ered with earth and well pressed down. More 
soil was added up to the next tier of holes, 
and so on till the pot was filled to the rim. 


Lysimachia nummularia, cov- 


THE 


Next a row of Willow slips were planted 
around the inside of the rim of the pot, each 


slip having four buds, two below the surface 
for rooting and two above for starting young 
shoots. When both of the latter started, the 

one facing the inside of the pot was pinched 

off. These slips, in course of time produced 
long drooping sprays over the top of the pot, 
In the 
_ center of the pot was planted German Ivy 


| giving it a very graceful appearance. 
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| and trained up the wires. 
of Moneywort grew down from the pot a 
yard in length, and were looped and festooned 
to the drooping Willows. 

In Fig. 
which, after label and paste had been re- | 


Some of the slips 


8 is shown an old fruit ean, to 


coats of 
Around the 
ean were worked designs with stove cinders, 


moved by soaking in water, two 


| asphalt varnish were applied. 


| and clinkers from a boiler furnace, selecting 


those of picturesque form, bright color and 
| light weight. 
then dried in an oven, and then fastened to 
the can with hard asphalt cement. 
cinders were then touched up with very 
brilliant colors in distemper, and the high 
reliefs with gold and silver bronzes. In some 
places where large fields of black varnish 
produced a somber effeet, this was broken 
with splashings of small pieces of highly 
colored cinders. Over all was applied a thin 
coat of furniture varnish, and through the 
bottom of the the of 
course — a hole was punched for drainage. 


can — from inside, 


The richness of effect in color, texture, 
| form, and lightness of material produced in 
_ the combination of such castaway rubbish 
often far exceeds that of costly articles of- 
fered for this purpose in the most stylish 
establishments. 

Rough pieces of wood and bark of trees 
furnish also excellent material for hanging 
| baskets, 
designs. 


and admit of endless variety 


These were first washed and | 
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IMANTOPHYLLUM, 
These beautiful Cape bulbs, nearly allied 
Clivia, belong to the order of Amaryl- 


lidacew, and are among the most desirable 
Yet they 


amateurs, 


plants for room ornamentation. 
are rarely seen in collections of 
among many of whom the idea is prevalent 
that they 
experience 
testify that 


are shy bloomers. From my own 
and that of a few friends, I can 
such is not the case. 

The 


and dark green, are self-support- 


leaves are thick, leathery 
ing and of an evergreen nature, 
broken. 
The bulb is small as compared 
to the leaf-growth, 
abundance of long, white fleshy 


not easily injured or 


but it has an 


roots, requiring ample pot room. 
Imantophylhan miniatum, the only 
species, is a winter bloomer, yet 
if left 
years, and as if increases is slip- 


undisturbed for several 
ped into larger vessels, I have 
it to bloom at 
becomes too 


known all sea- 


sons; but it soon 
large for ordinary window cult- 
ure. In such large clumps it 
the 


In a ten- 


is only suitable for green- 
house or conservatory. 
inch pot I have had two blocm 
stalks about midwinter with from 
twelve to fifteen ‘‘ Golden Lilies” 
as large as the Amaryllis vittata. 
The flowers are erect and open 
in succession. 

Turfy loam, well rotted ma- 
makes 
a good soil, which, on account of 
the large roots of the plant, 
need not be very fine. The roots 
are inclined to work up about the 


top of the pot, which is no sign, 


nure mixed with charcoal, 


however, that it needs repot- 
ting. Give liquid manure from 


the bottom of the crock at its 


| budding and blooming seasons about once 


| frequent repotting. 


of | 


a week. The plant does not increase rapidly; 
therefore, if fed sufficiently, will not require 
It is propagated by 


Fig. 3. 


division of the roots, and requires rest in 
midsummer by partially withholding water ; 
in fact, it may be left without water for 
weeks without serious detriment. 

A special merit of these plants is that their 
flowers last a very lone time before fading, 
if not kept in too high a temperature. 


AMATEUR. 
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TROPICAL FRUITS, 
ABRICO. 

The “Abrico” or Apricot of South Amer- 
ica is the fruit of various trees. That of 
Labatia macrocarpa is a large, yellow, fleshy 
fruit, hard 
Melon, sweet, but without flavor. Mammea 
Americana, called “ Abrico des Antilhas,” is a 
large yellow fruit, of which the pulp near the 
seeds and the rind is bitter, but the inter- 
It is, how- 
ever, far better as a sweetmeat than raw. 


in consistency resembling a 


mediate part is sweet and juicy. 


The fruit of Minusops Valota is small, but 
very sweet and delicious. Thus we have 
three trees wholly unlike in fruit, known by 
the name of ‘Abrico,” and all totally unlike 
the Apricot of temperate climates. And 
from this it is easy to see, as this is by no 
means an exceptional case, how lable tray- 
elers are to make mistakes in describing 
what appears by its name to be the same 
fruit. 
NUTS. 

We have said ina former paper that no 
nuts except those therein mentioned were 
found in Brazil. We should have added the 
so-called ‘“‘Almond” to our list. It is the 
fruit of Terminalia Catappa, a beautiful tree 
with large shining foliage; the flowers are 
in small spikes, greenish and inconspicuous, 
and the nut has a general resemblance to 
an Almond, but is without its flavor. 


COPUASSU, 

The ‘‘Copuassu” of the Amazon valley is 
a tree of medium size, much resembling the 
The flowers are small, 
purple, and are produced on the branches 
and not, as in the Cocoa, on the trunk. The 
fruit is a large roundish or oblong body with 
a hard woody shell, covered with a dark 
russet substance, which can be easily rub- 
bed off. Inside, the large flat brown seeds 
are enveloped in a light yellow acid pulp 
of pecular and agreeable smell. A ripe 
““Copuassu” will scent a whole room deli- 
ciously. 


Cocoa in foliage. 


This fruit makes a very nice sweet- 
meat, and is also used for sherbets, but its 
chief use is as a drink, to make which the 
pulp is rubbed from the seeds in water, 
stirred and sweetened. Except the ‘ wine 
of cocoa,” this is the most delicious of 
and one can take an indefinite 
amount, as it is very wholesome. 


drinks, 


SAPODILLAS. 


Formerly of the same and now of allied 
families are the ‘Sapodilla,” (Sapota Ach- 
ras) and the ‘‘Abio” (Lucuma Caimito). 
The former is a large tree with russet-col- 


which incloses large black seeds. The lat- 
ter is round, with rich, smooth, yellow skin, 
resembling in appearance a large Nectarine. 
In sweetness and appearance of the seed, it 
resembles the Sapodilla but is of richer 
flavor; both, however, are very nice, and 
are among the best of tropical fruits. 

Thus have we briefly given a description 
of the many fruits which in Brazil have 
come to our notice. Many are good, some 
delicious; but do not envy us their posses- 
sion, O reader, for we have nothing to com- 
pare with the Peaches and Pears of your 
gardens. EK. 8S. Rann, JR. 


| specimens tastefully grouped. 


A FRENCH HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

The grand Horticultural Exhibition of 
Paris opened here this morning at 10 
o’clock; and as the clear sky and bright sun 
foreboded a hot day, I availed myself of the 
privilege, kindly accorded to me by the gen- 
tlemen of the jury, to visit the grounds at an 
earlier hour, and thus be able to examine 
the exhibits at my leisure. The grounds on 
the Champs Elysee are beautifully situated ; 
no finer and more appropriate place could 
have been selected in all Paris for the group- 
ing and general display of the many beauti- 
ful specimens of plants concentrated here. 
Large canvas tents, erected for the purpose, 
afford shade and shelter to the various col- 
lections of plants on exhibition. 

The largest is devoted to the queen of 
flowers, the Rose, all grown in pots, and 
tastefully grouped as to height, size, and 
The tent contained some ten thou- 
sand specimens, all in full bloom, fresh and 
The finest and most attractive in 
the collection were Abel Carriere, Due De- 
Lambert, Tirebrand, Docteur, 
Andry, Paul Jamain, and Souvenir de Spa. 

Next to the Roses, the Chinese Azaleas at- 
tracted the most marked attention. The 
display isreally magnificent, and the canvas 
covers some five thousand finely grown 
The most 
beautiful among them are Pluto, Flambeau, 
Dalliere, Neptune, Superba, Louis 
Napoleon, Maria Planchon and Imbricata, the 
latter a new and most beautiful variety. 

Among the large collection of Ihododen- 
drons the most showy varieties were Stella, 
Michael Waterer, Telopidas, Titian, 
Semis, Old Port, Ch. Wagner, and 
Frederic Waterer, all superb and large speci- 
mens in full bloom. 

A canvas-covered tent, of three hundred 
feet in length, protected and shaded one of 


color. 
sparkling. 


nAZeS, Jea 
cazes, Jean 


Alexis 


Tago, 
Corito, 


| the grandest and most imposing collections 


of tropical plants I ever beheld. Among the 
Palms I noticed noble specimens of Lantania 
rubra, L. borbonica, Calamus dealbatus, Cham- 
aerops Hartwegii, Thrinax argentea, Livistonia 
altissima, and others; of Orchids, choice 
specimens of Angraecum sesquipedale, Ansellia 
Africana, Aprophyllum giganteum, Cattleya 
superba, C. Dowiana, C. Loddigesii, C. Mendelli, 


Cypripedium insigne Maulei, Dendrobium 


| speciosum, Miltonia Regnelli, Odontoglossum 


Krameri, Oncidium luridum, Oncidium vari- 
cosum Rogersi, Phalaenopsis Schilleriana, 
Stankopea insignis, Vanda tricolor formosa ; 
of Crotons, well grown specimens of Gol- 
diana, Lady Zetland, Prince of Wales, War- 
reni, Stewarti, and older sorts. Fine speci- 
mens of all the newer Dracenas, Marantas, 
Musas, Pandanus, Tillandsias, and plants _ 


remarkable for variegated or ornamental 


foliage. 
ored fruit, having a very sweet, white pulp | 


Among the Begonias, of ornamental fol- 
iage, the choicest were Duchesse de Brabant, 
Hermine, Leptophylla, Luxurians, Louise Chre- 
tien, Madame Champon, Madame Lefevre, and 
Otto Forster. A cireular bed of Caladiums 
attracted general attention, it contained 
some five hundred specimen plants, the 
choicest among them were Albo lutewm, Ame- 
num, Anna de Condeixa, Augusta Carpentier, 
Ornatum,  Sanchoniathum, Salvator Rosa, 
Mithridate, Verdi, Sirius, and others. 

The display of Gloxinias was marvelous ; a 


_ large bed, oval in form, was devoted to this 


magnificent genus of tuberous-rooted plants, 
which in brilliancy of colors is surpassed 


only, if at all, by the noble Orchids. Some 
two hundred distinct varieties, all named, 
kept the lovers of this gorgeous plant spell- 
bound for hours at the time, and elicited the 
general remark from the knowing ones that 
no finer collection had ever been on exhi- 
bition in any part of the continent or Eng- 


| land. Among the choicest, I noticed Baronne 
| A. de Rothschild, Thalia, Rubis, Progress, Dia- 


dem, Duke of Albany, La France, Mme. Charles 
Heine, Marcel, Papillon, President Lavallee, 
Sylphide, Pallas, M. G. Morlet, Mile. Grevy, 
Emly Telling, Amana, Beauty of Swrey, ete. 
The collection of Ierns was very large and 


choice, but of Coleus, Pansies, Pelargoniums, 


and Geraniuwns, [have seen finer collections 
exhibited in other parts of Europe. Singie 
specimen plants, in large pots, of the Chrys- 
anthemum Comtesse de Chambord, from five to 
six feet in diameter, grown as standards, and 
covered with flowers, were much admired by 
the ladies. 

The display of fruit was limited to exotic 
Grapes and Strawberries, both of which 
I have seen more extensive and finer in 
America. Of vegetables, the Asparagus 
on exhibition was wonderful, immense in 
size, and delicious in quality. Of Peas, I 
noticed some ten varieties, the best and most 
productive was labeled ‘ Bliss’s American 
Wonder,” undoubtedly an American variety. 
Of Lettuce, there were varieties, but none as 
fine and palatable as can be daily found in 
the markets of New-York and Boston. The 
collection of Potatoes contained fifty varie- 


| ties, all raised in frames, and well matured 


thus early. The two largest and finest look- 
ing sorts were the well known American 


| varieties, Harly Rose and Snow Flake, and 


were much admired by the public. 
Innumerable other interesting and beauti- 

ful plants and flowers I had time only to 

notice hurriedly in passing, but if one had 


_ days at his disposal, he would find the time 


all too short for the close examination of all 
that this enchanting spot contains. 
W. R. BERGHOLZ. 
Paris, FRANCE, May 22, 1883. 


A GLIMPSE OF BERMUDA GARDENS, 

A lady correspondent, who spent the 
winter in that favored climate, writes thus 
of its floral charms: 

“The beauty of the flowers made me fairly 
wild. I was just in time for the marvelous 
Lily bloom, surpassing anything I ever 
dreamed of. Think of thousands in one 
garden! One lady told me she threw away 
hundreds of bulbs every spring. The Roses, 
too, were perfection; and there were miles 
and miles of Oleander hedges, from ten to 
twenty feet high, clad in one mass of color, 
shading from purest white to vivid crimson. 
Callas, Lantanas, Geraniums, Sweet Alys- 
sums, etc., ete., grew wild on every way- 
side. 

“The famous Easter Lily of Bermuda 
seemed to me precisely like our Lilium longi- 


florum, except that in that rare climate it 


grows and blossoms in wonderful luxuriance. 
But General Hastings assured me it was not 
the longiflorum. The leaf, I must admit, is 
less dark and glossy. In a single flower, 
however, I could see no difference between 
the two.” 

All plants grow here with such wonderful 
vigor and to such perfection, that one can 
hardly recognize in them old garden ac- 
quaintances. 


— 


a 


1883.] 


EVAPORATING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

The process of evaporating fruits should 
not be confounded with the ordinary method 
of drying, which calls into play the agency 
of innumerable hosts of flies, bees, ete., which 
extract not only the watery, but considerable 
of the most desirable part of the fruits and 
vegetables, leaving a substance which would 
not be palatable, had we witnessed the man- 
ner of its preparation. 

In any process of evaporation, the great 
desideratum is the application of intense 
heat in the first stage of drying, except in the 
ease of Grapes and similar fruits, where ex- 
treme heat will burst the skin and allow the 
juice to flow out,—as the great heat will, by 
affecting the outer surface of the substance, 
form an impenetrable external coating, thus 
retaining the flavor and other desirable qual- 
ities of the fruit. 

The best arrangement, and, indeed, the 
only proper one, is to subject the material 
to a continuous current of hot air. This 
current cannot be hot enough to 
scorch or burn the fruit, if it be kept in brisk 
motion ; but let it become stagnant for a short 
time, and the product will undoubtedly be 
ruined by the intense heat. 

There are many patterns of evaporators 
that do good work. The American is espe- 
cially to be recommended on account of its 
simplicity. It consists of an inclined wooden 
flue with the heater placed under the lower 
end, so that, when the first tray is placed in, 
the fruit rests directly over the heater; and 
when, after being thoroughly heated, an- 
other is added by simply pushing against the 
first, the latter isforeed up the trunk and the 
second takes its place. This is repeated 
with each successive tray, and in this way 
there need be no larger opening to the exter- 
nal air than about four inches in width, This 
is a great advantage over evaporators in 
which the trays are placed one above the 
other. These work well enough for a tray or 
two; but when a dozen or more are already 
in place, and itis desired to put in others, the 
entire number have to be drawn out end 
slipped in, one tier higher, to make room for 
the new one. Thus the entire side of the 
house becomes exposed, and consequently 
filled with cold air, which requires to be 
heated before any progress ean be made, 
causing also unnecessary labor and useless 
expense of fuel, which ean easily be saved. 

Raspberries we have found to be very 
profitable, as three quarts of the fresh fruit 
yield one pound of the evaporated, and this 
has a ready sale at thirty-seven cents per 
pound. So, in case the market prices for 
fresh berries are down, it is an easy matter 
to put them in such a shape that we can com- 
mand better figures. 

Corn, properly evaporated, makes a dish 
fully equal to that just cut from the cob, at 
a cost of about fifteen cents per pound. Half 
a pound is sufficient for a family meal. 

Pampkins also make a good article, when 
evaporated,— fully equal to fresh ones for 
making pies, thus extending the pie season 
through the entire year. 

Many other fruits and vegetables which can 
readily be dried have not yet taken a place 
in the market, or are not known in this con- 


made 


dition to commerce. Among these are dried 
Sweet Potatoes, which those who have tried | 
them like very much. When thus preserved, | 
they are safe from frost or other contingency, 
and, although not in condition for being 
baked, are excellent for stewing. | 
Evaporated Peaches and Apples are now | 
extensively shipped to European ports, and | 
are a great factor in our exporting trade. | 
Evaporated Sweet Corn will also before long 
rank with these as an important article of | 


export, on account of its superiority over the | 
canned article. | 
Almost any vegetable or fruit can have its | 
surplus water driven off by proper evapora- 
tion, and, by again restoring that water when 
wanted for use, make a highly weleome sub- 
stitute when the fresh article is not to be 
had, JAS. EDGERTON. 
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cleat. Slacken the line to let Biddy hang 
and pin her clothes ; then, when the clothes 
are on, ‘haul taut and belay.” Observe the 
pleasing picture. 

No patent applied for. The 
erously thrown open for public use. 


notion is gen- 
But the 
inventor has no objection to the erection to 
his memory, by grateful women, of a monu- 
ment made of broken clothes-props. 
T.-D: E. 

[Fully appreciating the humane motives 
of our esteemed correspondent, we 
fully second the motion for the erection of a 
post-humous monument to his memory, hop- 


cheer- 


ing, however, that the occasion for the event 
Meanwhile, 
wish to speak a good word for galvanized 


will be many years deferred. we 


wire clothes-lines, which, 
posts, last a lifetime.—Ep. ] 


on properly set 
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CLOTHES-LINES, 

Clothes-lines should not infest a garden or 
a lawn; but they frequently do. Such being 
the terrible fact, the intruders should be as 
little disagreeable as the nature of the case 
will admit. A clothes-line is a necessary 
abomination. And the clothes-posts are 
appurtenant to the clothes-lines. 
staid and decorous originally, fall into bad 
habits. In time they lose their dignity, and 
lean at all angles, even to the very acute. 
Then the clothes-lines part company with 
the clothes-props, and hang in such a way as 
to catch the careless passer under the chin. 
About that time the recording angel is 
obliged to call in an extra clerk to make 
proper entry of the prayers, said backward, 
of the unlucky victim, and the props, in 
refusing to do their duty, bring the ends of 
clean sheets to the ground, and the angel of 
the household loses her temper thereupon. 
Moved by a general good-will to the human 
family, as well as pity for the angel’s vexa- 
tions, I propose to show a mode of prevent- 
ing this trouble, as well as to dispense with 
clothes- props. 

Get good stout posts, each twelve feet 
long, and six inches from the upper end have 
a mortise made, large enough to receive a 
wooden pulley, which set in its place. On 
two of the posts that are to be the begin- 
ning and end of the line, four feet beneath 
the pulley, nail cleats. Now, to prevent the 
posts from sagging, set a cross-piece on the 
bottom by a mortise and tenon, and from 
the ends of this to the post nail diagonal 
braces. Then set this brace end four feet in 
the ground, and ram the dirt down as if you 
meant it. Set your other posts between 
these, at intervals of fifteen feet. Wind one 
end of your clothes-line, after passing it over 
the pulley, several times around the cleat. 
Pass the other end of the line through and 
over the pulley of the intermediate post, or 
posts, and then through the end post in like 
manner, draw tightly, and fasten on the last 


The posts, 


THE NEW-YORK ROSE AND STRAWBERRY 
EXHIBITION, 

A heavy, beating rain, continuing during 
the entire night preceding the exhibition of 
June 19th, made sad havoe among the Rose 
gardens and Strawberry beds in the vicinity 
of New-York, so much so that many of the 
most extensive growers gave up in despair 
all hope of the possibility of exhibiting any- 
Under these adverse circumstances, 


thing. 


| it was eratifying to see the hall as well filled 


with plants, flowers, and fruits as it was. 

The exhibits of Strawberries, although 
they showed the effects of the rain, were as 
a whole creditable. W. L. Ferris, Jr., of 
Poughkeepsie, carried off, and deservedly, 
the first prize for the best collection of 
twenty-five quarts, and E. P. Roe, of Corn- 
wall, the second. The prize for the best 
fifty berries was awarded to Bernard Fagan, 
for Sharpless, and a magnificent sight they 
were, some of the berries measuring nearly 
three inches in diameter. Jersey Queen, 
exhibited by P. Henderson, took the prizes 
for the heaviest ten berries and the best two 
quarts. 

Among the most attractive new varieties 
were Durand’s ‘‘ Prince of Berries,” formerly 
known as ‘* Superb.” This is really a superb 
berry, resembling somewhat the Jersey Queen 
in appearance, but is a little smaller, and of 
decidedly superior flavor, The ‘‘ Atlantic,’ 
a new market berry of great promise, kept 
better till the close of the exhibition than 
any other, and was highly spoken of by pro- 
A number of fine- 
looking seedlings were exhibited by Hallock 
& Thorpe, E. W. Parsons & Co., Seymour & 
Downs, and others whose names we could 
not learn, 

On the second day some of the Rose grow- 
ers revived their and filled the 


fessional fruit growers. 


courage 
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spaces allotted to them as well as conditions 
permitted, so that the Rose tables appeared 
to good advantage, although, of course, the 
collections were not nearly as good as we 
have frequently seen them at the monthly 
Yet there 
many other choice plants in the hall, which 
were much admired. 

E. D. Sturtevant, of Bordentown, N. J., 
exhibited a new Water Lily from South 
Africa —Nymphea Zanzibariensis —with deep 
royal purple flowers of exquisite fragrance. 


meetings of the society. were 


Several rare and choice Orchids were ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Morgan. James Halloway 
showed amagnificent specimen of Dasylirion 
in flower, with a spike reaching ten feet in 
the air. 
Clerodendron Batfourii, which its exhibitor 
insisted on dubbing ‘‘Cladoradendron Bell- 
borica,” covered with 
fiowers, and attracted a large share of atten- 
tion. The platform was tastefully decorated 
with Palms and various foliage plants, while 
miscellaneous collections of Coleus, Gerani- 
ums, Abutilons, ete., ete., lent brightness 
and color to the whole. 


A large, well-trained specimen of 


was completely 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
SEEDSMEN. 

This association held its first meeting in 
this city from the 12th to the 14th of last 
month. Nearly all the leading seedsmen, or 
their representatives, were present. So far, 
little more than the organization has been 
perfected, officers elected, committees ap- 
pointed, and plans laid for future action. 

When the extent and importance of the 


seed trade in the United States is consid- | 
ered, it seems presumable that an organiza- | 
tion of this kind might be desirable and | 
productive of benefit to its members, as well | 


as tend to foster and promote the agricult- 
ural and horticultural interests of the country 
in general. 

The convention closed with an enjoyable 


visitors by the New-York Seed Trade. The 
steamer Magenta having been engaged for 
the occasion, a large company of ladies and 
gentlemen participated in the sail up the 


A Bamboo, be it said, can be put to more 


/uses than any other thing of the vegetable 


kind in the world. What would our opposite 
neighbors in the Celestial Empire do without 
it? It is employed for nearly every conceiv- 


_able, besides some almost inconceivable pur- 


poses on land and water, and even in the 
air; for kites are made of it, and so are the 
queer little whistles bound to the tame 
pigeons to frighten crows from the grain- 
fields. It can be used in the whole cane, in 
strips, in segments, or in threads, and no 
part comes amiss. The tubes are suitable 
for water-pipes, and so it answers for aque- 
ducts; it is so strong that foot-bridges are 
constructed of 1t, and light enough for rafts ; 
so available that a whole house can be built of 
it —the frame, the thatch, the lattices, the 
partitions; and it furnishes material for the 
tables and chairs, and some of the utensils 
and decorative articles; it is so hard that 
knives are made from thin slices, and so 
delicate that it may be carved into daintiest 
of boxes, and even thimbles and necklaces ; 
so elastic that baskets are woven of it, so 
fibrous that it may be twisted into ropes and 
cordage. It supplies lining for the chests 
of tea, strands for fishing-nets, strips for 
fans, and canes stiff enough for oars and 
spears and palanquin-poles. It is one of the 
four things without which China would be 
China no longer: rice for food, tea for drink, 
silk for wear, and Bamboo for everything.— 
Amanda B. Harris, in Wide Awake. 


A FIFTEEN-STORY GARDEN. 
Mr. William G. Freeman’s garden, one of 


| the finest in Mauch Chunk, says the Gazette, 
is typical of the ‘‘ Switzerland of America.” 
and delightful excursion tendered to the | 


Hudson, then around the lower part of Man- | 


hattan Island, up the East River under the 
famous bridge, around Blackwell’s Island, 
down the Bay, through the Narrows and far 
out in the open sea, till the lowering sun ad- 
monished to return. An elegant luncheon 
served on board was deservedly appreciated 
by the guests. All parted well pleased with 
the trip, and convinced that their visit to 
New-York, and the forming of a nearer 
acquaintance with those whose interests are 
so closely allied with their own, has been 


pleasant hours have passed all too fleeting. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


It requires a good deal of engineering skill 
to lay out a garden on a hill two hundred 
feet high, and so steep that one could only 
climb it when armed wita an alpenstock, and 
even then only by firmly inserting the toe- 
nails in the crevices of the red rock that 
formed the precipitous bluff, and Mr. Free- 
man, has accomplished the difficult task. By 
a liberal outlay of money and labor, he has 
built a garden containing nearly an acre of 
ground and separated into fifteen stories by 
walls built across its entire breadth. The 
ascent of the stories is by means of a long 
flight of steps, several hundred in number, 
and from a rustic arbor, somewhere up in 
the tenth or eleventh story, a splendid view 


_ of the borough is had. 
time well spent, regretting only that the 


The members of this society held their | 


annual convention, in St. Louis, on the 21st 
and 22d of June. Many nurserymen and 
others interested in various horticultural 
pursuits were present, nearly every State in 
Many valu- 

discussed. 


the Union being represented. 
able papers and 
Through the efforts of ex-Governor Colman, 
the president of the society, and the atten- 
tious and hospitality of the citizens of St. 


were read 


Louis, the ocersion was made very pleasant 
for the guests. 


INSECTS VISITING FLOWERS. 

Mr. A. W. Bennett and Mr. R. M. Christy 
have been reporting to the Linnean Society, 
of London, the result of their observations on 
the visits of insects to flowers. As respects 
preference for particular colors, Mr. Bennett 
has noticed among the Lepidoptera that 70 
visits were made to red or pink flowers, 5 to 
blue, 15 to yellow, and 5 to white; the 
Diptera paid 9 visits to red or pink, 8 to yel- 
low, and 20 to white ; Hymenoptera alighted 
303 times on red or pink flowers, 126 on 
blue, 11 on yellow, and 17 on white flowers. 
Mr. Christy records in detail the movements 
of 76 insects, chiefly bees, when engaged in 
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visiting 2400 fiowers. He tabulates the 
same, and concludes therefrom that insects, 
notably the bees, decidedly and with intent, 
confine their successive visits to the same: 
species_of flower. According to him, also, 
butterflies generally wander aimlessly in 
their flight; yet some species are fairly 
methodical in their habit. He believes 
that it is not by color alone that insects are 
guided from one flower to another of the 
same species, and he suggests that the sense 
of smell may be brought into play. Bees, he 
avers, have but poor sight for long distances, 
but see well at short distances. Of 55 hum- 
ble-bees watched, 26 visited blue flowers. 
Of these, 12 were methodic in their visits, 9 
only irregularly so, and 5 not at all; 13 vis- 
ited white flowers, whereof 5 were methodice 
and 8 the reverse; 11 visited yellow flowers, 
of which 5 were methodic and 6 were not; 
28 visited red flowers, 7 appearing methodic, 
9 nearly so, while 12 were the contrary. 


A NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 
England’s wealthiest baronet is said to be 
Sir John Ramsden, of Byram, Yorkshire. 
His rent-roill is computed at $850,000 a 
year. He owns almost the whole of Hud- 
dersfield, the great manufacturing center. 
The little bit he doesn’t own was a very Na- 


both’s vineyard to his father, who, according 


to popular tradition, once offered to its 
Quaker owner to cover it with sovereigns if 
he would sell it. 
den?” quoth the Quaker. ‘‘In that case it is 
thine ; otherwise all Huddersfield must still 
belong to thee and me.” ‘* Edgewise” was. 
rather more than the baronet could swallow. 


DURABILITY OF POSTS. 


It has long been a disputed point whether 


posts set in the ground ‘‘top end down” will 
last longer than when set in the position in 
which they grew. To obtain a satisfactory 
answer to this question, some fifteen years. 
ago, when building Grape trellises, we set 
the posts of one row ‘“‘upside down,” all 
others ‘‘ butt end” down. All the posts were 
Chestnut, and when they commenced to 


decay we could see no difference in their 


durability —all came down and had to be 
replaced about the same time. 

Professor Beal’s careful experiments made. 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, with 
different kinds of timber, showed the same 
results. In some cases it was the ‘“‘top end 
down” which lasted longer, in others the 


| ‘bottom end down,” and sometimes there 
| was no difference in durability; from which 
it is inferred that where one piece decayed 
more than the other, it was caused by some 


trifling differences in the sticks. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 
At a recent meeting of the Torrey Botani- 
eal Club, New-York, Dr. Kunzé showed a 
Cereus serpentinus and fruit, a Cactus which 


_is not known to have hitherto perfected its 
| fruit in the United States. 


The flower was 
fertilized with pollen a year old, taken from 
Cereus Macdona'die. The doctor stated that 


| some of these night-blooming Cerei some- 


times flower in day-time, an occurrence prob- 
ably due to a fall in the temperature. 
: 


“ Hdgewise, friend Rams- 


Wb > 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Farmer’s Call is the title of anew monthly 
published at Quincey, Ill. Its initial number is 
well filled with interesting and valuable original 
matter, as well as judicious selections. That it 
is ably and carefully edited will be superfluous to 
mention, when it is stated that our esteemed cor- 
respondent, John M. Stahl, is its editor. 


The American Silk and Fruit Culturist, 
published monthly by Glover & Campbell, Phila- 
delphia, begins its second volume with the July 
mumber. This journal is ably edited and neatly 
printed, and renders efficient work in promoting 
an industry which, although as yet in its infancy, 
is destined to become of vast importance. 


The Southern World, of Atlanta, Ga., is a 
handsome, richly illustrated, and well gotten up 
semi-monthly, devoted to the rural, industrial, 
and commercial interests of the country, and 
especially to the development of the many Scuth- 
ern resources. It is surprising that so good a 
paper can be furnished at the low subscription 
price of $1 a year. 


Cornell University Experiment Station, Sec- 
ond Report.—The board of control of this 
station consists essentially of the Agricultural 
Faculty of the University, which carries on this 
work with the small appropriation made by the 
trustees. The larger part of the pamphlet is de- 
voted to Prof. J. H. Comstock’s excellent mono- 
graph on Scale Insects. It contains also reports 
of the various experiments in cattle-feeding and 
with field crops and fertilizers, made at the 
station during the year. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Trans- 
actions for the year 1882, Part II.—This volume, 
like all its predecessors, embraces much informa- 
tion of more than temporary interest. Several of 
the papers read at the meetings we have already 
been able to publish in our columns, as the 
society, in its characteristic progressive spirit, 
has issued advance sheets of its proceedings, 
copies of which were kindly sent us by Secretary 
R. Manning. These and many other papers of 
equal value are here preserved in convenient and 
permanent form. 


Kansas; Its Resources and Capabilities, its 
Position, Dimensions, and Topography. Infor- 
mation relating to vacant Lands, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and Live Stock. Together with 
Statements and Statistics concerning Schools, 
Churches, Manufactures, Mines and Mining, etc., 
ete. Prepared by the State Board of Agriculture. 
This interesting pamphlet is printed in the Eng- 
jish, German, Swedish, and Danish languages, 
is for gratuitous distribution, and will be mailed 
free to any one upon application, stating the 
language desired, addressing Wm. Sims, Secre- 
tary, Topeka, Kansas. 


Report of the Fruit Growers’ Association of 
the Province of Ontario, P. C. Dempsey, Presi- 
dent; D. W. Beadle, Secretary. The continuous 
and inereasing prosperity and usefulness of this 
society are plainly visible in the large increase 
of members — nearly two thousand names being 
enrolled on its list—as well as the improvement 
and enlargement of its annual reports. The 
volume before us contains, in addition to the 
proceedings of the meetings, many highly valu- 
able papers on various horticultural topics, 
devoting also a considerable space to matters 
pertaining to forestry. The report of the Ento- 
mological Society, which is full of interesting 
matter, is bound with it, both together making 
a handsome volume. 


The Natural Cure, a Manual of Hygiene, for 
Well and Sick, by C. EF. Page, M. D. 278 pp., 
12mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.00. New-York: Fowler 
& Wells, publishers.— There is probably no fallacy 
rooted deeper inthe popular mind than the sup- 
position that drugs are always necessary to 
restore health to the sick; while to the contrary, 
the leading tendency of progressive medical and 
natural science, during the present half century, 
has been to demonstrate that in a great many 
cases the recuperative forces of nature, if prop- 
erly directed, are far more powerful restorers 
than medicines. This work is designed to show 
the great importance of hygiene as an aid to 
the treatment of disorders of various kinds, and |! 


its careful study will no doubt be of benefit 
to those afflicted with incipient disease, as well 
as suggest timely preventives to those in good 
health. 

Michigan State Horticultural Society.— An- 
nual Report of the Secretary, Mr. Charles W. 
Garfield.—Tf there is any publication in this 
country that comes nearer to the Ideal Horticult- 
ural Report than this large, elegant volume, we 
have hot been so fortunate as tosee it. It gives 
not only accurate and interesting accounts of the 
meetings and transactions of the central society, 
but every one of the twenty-eight auxiliary or 
county societies of the State is entitled to a place 
in the volume. Many of these reports and the 
papers read at the county meetings are of great 
interest to horticulturists generally. But the 
unique and specially valuable feature of this 
book is ,the Seeretary’s Portfolio. Here are gath- 
ered, from every available source, facts, observa- 
tions, experiments, and opinions in the field of 
horticulture, condensed and sifted, and system- 
atically arranged, convenient for ready refer- 
ence. This part in itself constitutes a valuable 
work; and combined with the many excellent 
papers by members of the society and other ex- 
perienced horticulturists, it forms, in fact, a most 
valuable Horticultural Annual. 


Insects Injurious to Fruits.— By Wm. Saun- 
ders, F. R. S. C.—This handsomely illustrated 
book will be found extremely useful to all who 
are engaged in fruit culture, since it treats in a 
concise and clear manner of all the insects known 
to be injurious to fruits on this continent. 

These insects, numbering two hundred and 
sixty-six in all, and illustrated by four hundred 
and forty figures, are grouped in a convenient 
manner undex the fruits they injure, thereby en- 
abling the reader, without any previous knowl- 
edge of entomology, to determine any of them 
with ease. Under each species those practical 
points connected with its life-history which it is 
important that a fruit grower should know are 
briefly stated, and the remedies given which have 
been found useful in destroying the insect. To 
effect this purpose, much information hitherto 
scattered through many works has been brought 
together and added to the results of the author’s 
own observations, accumulated during twenty 
years’ experience as a practical fruit grower and 
a scientific entomologist. 

Every fruit grower should have a copy, as it 
contains, in a condensed form, all the informa- 
tion on this subject which he requires. It will 
enable him to solye many problems with refer- 
ence to insect depredations with the smallest ex- 
penditure of time andmoney. The book is written 
in a popular manner, and is as free from scien- 
tific phraseology as is consistent with accuracy. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $3.00. : 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Propagating Japan Quince.— M. O. H., Cow- 
ansville, Canada.—This beautiful shrub may 
be propagated by cuttings, like the common 
Quince, and easier still by layering. Bend a 
branch to the ground, fasten with a forked stick, 
cover with soil, leaving the end of the branch 
free, and next year it may be taken off and trans- 
planted. 


Propagating Clematis.— H. 8., Fond du Lae, 
Wis.— Clematis may be grown from seeds of cut- 
tings, but the easiest way for the amateur is by 
layering. Plants for this purpose should be set 
out in rich soil and, as they grow, have their stems 
pegged down and covered with soil at the joints. 
Roots will soon form, but it is not advisable to 
cut the layers off before the following year. 


Season for Planting Potatoes.— B. Mercer 
West Va.—If the seed has been kept well and is 
sound and healthy, it may be planted up to the 
first of July, and will, in all probability, produce 
a good crop. Of course, much depends on the con- 
dition of the soil, the weather, and the care be- 
stowed upon the cultivation of the crop. For 
seed purposes, and for late keeping, such late 
planted Potatoes are preferable to very early 
planted ones. 


Plants for Shady Rooms.— J. F. R., St. John, 
N. B.—In a room with plenty of light, although 
little sun, nearly all plants may be wintered sat- 
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isfactorily, but special care must be taken in 
giving them water, as they require considerably 
less than when exposed to sunlight, and should 
never be watered before the soil becomes moder- 
ately dry. Geraniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, Callas, 
Oxalis, Ivy,and Ferns of all kinds, are specially 
suited for such situations. 


Preserving Pulbs.— Th. k. W., Roselle, N. J.— 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and other Dutch Bulbs need 
not necessarily be taken up every year after 
flowering. The ground over them may be lightly 
hoed, raked, and sown with Portulaca or Mignon- 
ette, or,some shallow rooting bedding plants, as 
Verbenas, may be planted between the rows of 
bulbs. If taken up, they should be dried in the 
shade, the leaves be removed, and the bulbs kept 
in sand in a dry place. 

‘annas are easily wintered, if dug before severe 
frost penetrates the soil. They should be kept 
entirely dry during winter, placing the chunps 
close together on the floor of a warm cellar. It 
will not do to dump them in barrels or boxes be- 
fore they are completely dry. 


Grape Trellis.—S. C. S., Aiken, S. C.— Our 
correspondent has about eight thousand Niagara 
Grape-vines, set 10x10, and desires to know the best 
and cheapest mode for trellis and training, For 
strong-growing varieties, like Niagara, Concord, 
ete., there is no easier and more convenient system 
of training than the ‘ Kniffin System,’ adopted 
almost exclusively in the Hudson River Grape 
region. It consists in stretching two wires hori- 
zontally, the lower three and a half, the upper 
six feet from the ground. Each vine has four 
arms, two to each wire. These armsare renewed 
every year by cutting off all branches except the 
strongest shoot nearest the main stem, which 
takes the place of the previous year’s bearing 
eane. The summer pruning consists simply in 
cutting off the ends of shoots that may grow too 
rampant, except the one to be retained for next 
ason. 


Plants for Name.— 8. L, D., Utica, N. Y.—The 
pretty plant with the delicate pink flowers and 
Aquilegia-like leaves is a Thalictrwmn, Meadow 
Rue, several species and varieties of which de- 
serve more attention than they receive. 

M. O. H., Cowansville, P. Q.—The specimens 
sent are Spirwa leaves, the smaller of 8S. Ulmaria, 
Dropwort, the larger, probably, 8. palmata, Queen 
of the Prairie, both beautiful plants. Spiraeas in 
general are called Meadow Sweet; bit there is 
no accounting for popular names, they vary in 
different localities. Why not adopt the name 
Spirea, which is euphonious enough, and about 
the meaning of which there can be no mistake 
the world over? 

J. W. D., Hagerstown, Md.— The plant is a Sola- 
num, of the Bitter-sweet class. We cannot give 
its specific name, but do not think that it is 
hardy. 

A, M. M., Charleston, S. C.—The small, delicate 
grass is Poa annua, Low Spear Grass. It re- 
sembles the Kentucky Blue grass, Poa pratensis, 
very much, but is lower, and has smaller pani- 
cles. It is one of the most widely diffused grasses, 
and accommodates itself to a great variety of 
soils and climates. The taller grass is a wild 
Rye, probably Tritiewm caninum, not Rye grass, 
which is a Lolium. It affords some fodder very 
early in spring, and on poor soil might be culti- 
vated to advantage. 

J. C. R. D., Rutland, Vt.— Fringe Tree, 
Virginia, or White Fringe Tree, Chionanthus 
Virginica, is the correct name of this gem of a 
tree. A description of it was given in our last 
November number. Spring planting is preferable 
in the Northern States Jasminum nudiflorum 
is hardy in sheltered positions. 


or 


Frank Siddall’s Soap, the advertisement of 
which appears on other pages, is a real boon to 
every intelligent housekeeper. We know from 
personal experience that it facilitates wash-day 
wonderfully, and makes the clothes as white as 
snow without injuring their fabric. But no one 
need expect success with this soap unless the 
directions are followed in every detail. It is not 
sufficient to tell the laundress to do as directed ,— 
for not one in a hundred will do it,—but the mis- 
tress of the house has to see to it herself, for the 
first few times at least. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 
(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents. ) 


in clubs: of "six for one «years: 2: e422 -- oe ee $5.00 
a *¢ ten ‘f ‘ = -- 7.50 
Additional subscribers in clubs over ten, 75 cts. each. 

This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 

Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 
contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume IV. commences with the Jannary number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptious should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time tor a year from the 
date of entry. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volume III. (18°52) of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
has been carefully indexed, convenient for ready 
reference, and bound in a handsome heavy paper 
cover. The amount of useful, practical horticultural 
information contained in this volume cannot be 
obtained in any other single book for the same price, 
making it a most valuable addition to any library. | 
Price, $1.00, by mail, post-paid, or | 

Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same as 
those subscribing singly. 
A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the current year. 
‘All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 

A COMPLETE LIST, | 
enumerating and describing all the premiums offered 
to yearly subscribers, will be mailed free to all appli- 
cants. 

Address all orders to 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New - York. 


EDUGATIONAL. 


1883. The NEW CALENDAR of the 188. 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq , Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and best appointed Music. Literary ana 
Art School,and HOME for young ladies, in the world. 


“Who Can Suggest 


A better time to purchase a hammock than during 
the present hot season ? 


HAMMOCKS! 


HAMMOCKS!! 


ie A full assortment of the best makes. 
33 Made of best linen cord, 
The Peerless, fully woven; meshes, 1 
inch apart; price, $2.50 each. 
66 = 33 Made of plaited sea-grass, 
The Mexican, strong and durable. Plain, 
$2.00 each; colored, $2.50 each. By mail, 65 cts. extra. 
Patent Anchor Ropes for adjusting or removing 


Hammocks easily and quickly. Price, 50 cents per 
pair; by mail, 75 cents. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


CW. 1 eee 


Commission Merchant in 


Fruit, Pork, Poultry, 
NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Ete. 
333 Washington St. near Harrison St. 
NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 
application. 


AND NOT 
Ss WEAR OUT. 


by watchmakers. By mail25c. Circulars 
oO L D tree. J. S. BincH & Co. 38 Dey St. N. Y. 


S 


IMPORTANT. 

When you visit or leave New-York City, save Bag- 
gave Expressage and Carriage hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million 
dollars, reduced to $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
pean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the 
best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated railroad to all 
depots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel! 
in the city. , 


“The Waterbury.” 


(Mention AMERICAN GARDEN.) 


THE ABOVE STEM-WINDING WATCH IS 
MADE BY THE CELEBRATED WATERBURY 
WATCH CO. OF WATERBURY, CONN., WHO 
MADE AND SOLD OVER 100,000 OF THESE 
WATCHES LAST YEAR. THE CO. ARE NOW 
MAKING 1000 DAILY. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST RELIABLE STEM- 
WINDING WATCH IN THE WORLD, AND IS 
A MARVEL OF SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, AND 
CHEAPNESS. EVERYTHING IS SIMPLE 
AND STRONG, AND WILL NOT GET OUT OF 
ORDER. THE CASE IS NICKEL. WE ARE 
NOW OFFERING THIS WATCH AT THE LOW 
PRICE OF $3.50, SENT BY MAIL, PREPAID. 
CIRCULAR FREE. AS WE WILL INSERT 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT BUT ONCE, PLEASE 
CUTAIT OUT FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 


CUMMINGS & CO. 38 DEY ST. N. Y. 
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MRS. CARFIELD. 


The New Strawberry of 1883. A perfect flower- 
ing seedling of the Crescent, which it resembles in 
health, vigor, bright color, early ripening, and 
productiveness, and far surpasses in perfect form 
and high flavor of the fruit. It has “points” that 
will make 1t very valuable as an early murket 


berry, and its high flavor will give it a place in_- 


every family garden. Free catalogue gives full 
description, also price list of all the best old and new 
varieties for Summer and Fall planting, 

HALE BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn,” 


biz os es ¥ ¢ Ei he ot 

CAYUGA LAKE NURSERIES 

( Established 1855.) 

N EW STRAWBERRIES 

VV RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 

B E R R | F Fruit and Ornamental TREES, 

1 Roses, etc. Hundredsof Varieties 

Prices Low, Stock Pure, Quality Guaranteed. 

New 32-page Lllustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

F R E E TO ALL i Address H, S. ANDERSON, 
applicants, Union Springs, N.Y. 


NEW GRAPES & OLD, “Wwiuste 


BOS 


oO 


J.G.BuRROW. FISHKILLNY, © % 


POMONA NURSERIES. 

Head-Quarters for KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEARS. 
100,000 PEACH TREES. 

1883 100 ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS. 


Old and New varieties, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries and Blackberries, 
Grapes and Currants. !ruit and shade 
Trees, Vines and Plants at lowest rates 
for pure and genuine stock. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 

Catalogue, with colored plate, free. 


wM. PARRY, Parry P. O.,N. J. 


THE CHOICE NEW SORTS 


GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANT 


ALL 
p () anchester, James Vick, Old 

Iron Clad, Daniel Boone, Jersey. 
Queen, Warren, Big Bob, Nigh’s Su- 
perb, and all leading varieties both new and old; 
grown with the assistance of irrigation, hence of su- 
perior quality. Pamphlet telling what, and how to 


plant free. J.T. LOVETT, Little Sil oJ. 
__ Introducer of the Manchésier Strawberry. pi. 


WALL THE GOOD OLD SORTS: 


STRAWBERRY. 


ATLANTIC 


The trade and general public supplied on best terms. 


The leading novelty of the season. 
exceedingly firm, and of tine quality. 


SS Seas 


Beautiful in form and color, very prolific 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET of Strawberries, telling what and how to plant, with descriptions of all 


| leading varieties, both new and old, and prices of pot-grown and layer plants free. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


SELECT LIST OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
FOR SOWING IN JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER. 
Of Easy Cultivation in Parlor, Greenhouse, and Garden. 


Particular attention is invited to the following list, the seeds being of a quality that cannot be surpassed. 
They have been selected from the stocks of several of the most successful Cultivators and exhibitors in this 
country and Europe, and we can confidently recommend them to growers requiring specially good strains for 


either Commercial or competing purposes. 


No. “4 = ; Per Pkt. 
276. Ageratum imperial dwarf.—A delicate blue of dwarf habit, highly recommended for pot-culture.$0. 10 
280. Ageratum Wendland’s dwarf white.— Of similar habit to the above with white flowers. Very 
appropriate for the cemetery, also valuable for bouquets ..........-.....-..---2----- eee e eee le ee eee 10 
445. Auricula.—The finest prize sorts, saved from choice English hybrids “25 
464. Balsam, camellia- flowered, ‘White Perfection.” The best for pot-culture during winter. . -25 
517. Calceolarias, extra select, beautifully spotted, extra large flowers — the finest in cultivation. -50 
518. Calceolaria rugosa, from the finest shrubby varieties.... |. 2.22.20... 2-22-22. 2-22-2222 2 eee 50 
689. Centaurea candidissima (ragusina), splendid silvery-leaved plant for beds, vases, and pots. -25 
691. Centaurea gymnocarpa.— Valuable for its silvery foliage. ...........--..-..---2-------22-----+-- 15 
731. Cineraria, extra choice, tvom all the new varieties. ...-...:_.-- “50 
733. Cineraria, new double-flowering.—A desirable acquisition. (Packets contain 25 seeds).......-- 1.00 
857. Cyclamen Persicum giganteum. This superb variety is a new and greatly improved type, having 
Wery, broad, beautifully mottled Jeaves, and stout flower-stalks, throwing the flowers well above 
19 0) A: 2 - ae a ee i ee Bee eR On Ail a caer Keine man : 
880. Daisy, double white, constant and perfectly double, valuable for florists -.. BB 
1112. Gloxinia, selected from prize flowers of both the drooping and erect varieties. -50 
1245. Hollyhocks (very double), saved from an unrivaled collection of English varieties ; if sown now, 
willdlower freely nextiyear line one peers eee eae ae eee SEE LUE ERE TOC NEL Ae 7 25 
1558. Mimulus, finest mixed, golden yellow and white ground, with crimson, rose, and scarlet blotches... .25 
1680. Pansy, English, extra select, saved from the finest prize flowers ..................------.-.-.-------- 50 
1681. Pansy, New German, this variety is still unrivaled for size of flower and beauty of markings. -50 
1884. Primula sinensis fimbriata (Chinese Primrose fringed), various colors mixed, extra......-..- -50 
1890. Primula sinensis fimbriata filicifolia (new fern-leaved varieties), very beautiful ........ -50 
1894. Primula sinensis, fimbriata flore pleno (new double varieties), rose and white mixed . 1.00 
2084. Stock, intermediate, scarlet, white, and purple, extra mixed .........-....--- 15 
2107. Stock, Brompton, superior for pot-culture, scarlet. white, and purple mixed 15 
2125. Sweet William, auricula-flowered, this variety far surpasses anything be: -20 
2272. Wallflower, extra fine double German ....... 1.0... cece eee eee nent cee ce ee cee eens ene eens eneerececepecse -25 


For a more extended list, see our Seed Catalogue. 


Hardy Anmaials, Biennials, and Perennials for Autumn sowing. Collections of 20 varieties, $1.00. 
These collections contain only such varieties, that, if sown during the months of August and September, 
and slightly protected during Winter by a covering of evergreen boughs, will bloom early the following year. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


By: 


1883.] ° 


An Entire Printing Office for 72 Cts. 
eOupe eT ype slype ¢ Type 


Wy, é 


| 
| 


B. YY 


Solid Rubber Type—Family Fonts for marking Clothes, | 
Printing Cards, Books, Billheads, or any printing that can 
be done with Metal Type. Combines the convenience of 
metal type with the flexibility, durability andelegance of 
the rubber stamp. This outfit contains OVER 125 LET- 
TERS, FIGURES, &C., A PRINTER’S CASE, with 
INDELIBLE INK, PADS, HULDERS, TWEEZERS, 
and full directions, thus making a COMPLETE PRIN i - 
ING OFFICE for family use. The type is made in four 
different stylesas per sample above. In ordering name 
style type desired as indicated by Nos. 61, 62, 63 and 64. 
Remember over 125 letters,with Ink, Holder, Pads, Tweezer 
&c., all ina neat box with directions, by return mail, post 


me" ONLY 72 CENTS 


the price you would pay for a single name. With this Out- 
fit any boy or girl, man or woman, can print 500 cards 
an hour, visiting or business, and can go in any residence 
or store and take their order and print their cards while 
there. In ten minutes you can print a pack of cardsand 
deliver them. If your order is received on or before 
DECEMB:R 1st, 1°88, we will enclose with the above 
outfit BLANK CARBS sufficient to start you in business, 
and all for only 2 Cents. The whole outfit can be car- 
ried in your coat pocket, and you can travel over the 
United States printing cards in every city and village you 
pass through. Postage stamps taken. When you order, 
mention this paper. Address 


H. C. WILKINSON & CO., 197 Fulton St., New York. 


T 7 Is successfully taught by 
) R mail. Send for a circular. 
Warry Angell, 354 4th | 


Avenne, New York City. 


HOT! 


“Yes, sir; the hottest day for ten years.” The | 
speaker owned a thermometer and kept a record of 
the temperature, both summer and winter. Try it 
for yourself one year, and you will never regret it. 
We oftiler reliable thermometers from 25 cents up, 
according to size and finish. Look at our prices ! 


Thermometers. 

Each. 

Tin Case, 7-inch...--...--- Dee i a Ss 20% $0.25 

“ LEAN | "30 

“ec “cc 12 “se ast? 40 

Black Walnut, 9i -50 
“ “ "35 | 

ae “se 10 45 
Dairy (Flange), 7 -30 | 

“ ee 8 4 35 

fs Sorel () -45 


Tf to be sent by mail, add 20 cents for postage and 
registry fee on each thermometer. 
taken. 


Postage stamps 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
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(Ready about the first of August.) 
Not Mailable. 


The following list embraces the 
popular varieties of this luscious 
fruit, selected for quality and 
tlavor: 

James Vick, $5.00 per 
$3.00 tor 50; $2.00 for 25. 


Big Bob. 
Jersey Queen. 
Manchester. * 


$3.00 per 100; $2.00 for 50; $1.25 


for 25. 


100; 


Bidwell. 
Black Defiance. 
Charles Downing. 
Cumberland Triumph. 
Duchess. 
Glendale. 
Great American. 
Hervey Davis. 
Jucunda. 
Kentucky. 
Monarch of the West. 


President Lincoln. 
Sharpless. 

Seth Boyden. 
$2.50 per 100; #1.50 for 50; $1.00 
for 25, 

Varieties not named, will be potted, 
to order, at three weeks notice. 
For further information, we refer 
to our Strawberry Plant list, which 
will be mailed to ali applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


Vegetable Seeds for sowing in July, Aug. & Sept. 


If by mail, in quantities of 4 ounces and upward, postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound ; 
and for postage on Peas, at the rate of 25 cents per quart. 


Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield........ 
— Henderson’s Early Sttmmer.......-. 
Early York 
io Winnigstadt 
Flat Dutch. . 
Sch weinfurt 
Fottler’s Improved Brunswick 
Premium Flat Dutch 
— American Drunhead 
Cauliflower, Earliest Paris 
Sea Foam (Extra Early, New and Fine) 
Half-Early Paris...- 
Early Dwarf Erfur 
Extra Dwarf Early Erfurt (Extra Select) .. 
Early Snowball 


“ 


6“ 


TURNIP SEED 


, All grown from care- 
@ fully selected roots. 


NEW VARIETIES. 


Jersey Lily.— Unques- 
tionably the most perfect 
in outline, and the earliest 
White Turnip grown; of 
exquisite flavor; in shape 
as perfect aS an orange; 
with a single tap-root and 
very distinct, small top. 
Per pkt., 5 cents; 0z., 10; 
¥ Ib., 30; 1b., $1.00. 


Extra Early Purple-top Munich.—A very dis- 
tinct and remarkably handsome early Turnip, with a 
bright purplish-red top and fine mouse-tail root. It 
has proved to be quite three weeks earlier than any 
other variety sown on the same day side by side with | 
it. Per pkt., 5 cts: 0z.,10; 4 lb., 30; 1b., $1.00. | 

Turnip, Golden Rose.— The hardiest and best | 
Winter ‘Turnip; flesh of a rich golden yellow color, | 
with single tap-root ; flavor most delicate and melting. | 
Per pkt., 5 cts.; 0z.,10; % Ib.,'30; 1b., $1.00. | 

If by mail, in quantities of 4 oz. and upward, postage 
must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound. | 

For general list of turnip seed, see advertisement of 
Vegetable Seeds in another cohunn. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


MILLET SEED. 


ee month of July is the best time for sowing Millet 
Seed. 

German or Golden Millet 
Hungarian 


Soe e sere per bushel $2.00 
*s S 1.50 


Bags, 25 cents each, extra. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N.Y. | 


| — Green Curled Scotch. -..-. 


| — Prickly 
_ — Large Round-leaved V 


Early Nonpareil. . 
AN LOLS ease cen sto ntiact + one cee has eieae 
Corn Salad, Lamb’s Lettuce, or Fetticus. 
Endive, Green Curled 
Kale, [Improved Siberian 
— Dwart Curled, German Greens, or “Sprouts” 


Lettuce, Curled Simpson... 
— Simpson’s Black Seeded. - 
— Curled Silesia. ............. 
— Butter. 2. ssc cccecese sed 
Boston Market (True). - 
Hardy Green Winter 
Brown Dutch......- 
Tennis Ball:...... 
DLOMNeCAW ese ccc ets ee ssl 
Mushroom Spawn, English, 
— — French, in 2 1b. boxes, per box, $1.00. 
extra. 
Onion, Italian Varieties — Giant Rocca................--------.------ 
— Giant Red Italian Tripoli ae 
— Giant White Italian Tripoli 
— Italian Varieties— New Neapolitan, Marzagole.... 
66 The Queen 


Radish, Scarlet Turnip 
— Olive-shaped Scarlet. ....... 
— Long Scarlet Short Top. -- 
-— Black Spanish..-...........- 
— California Mammoth White. 
— Chinese Rose-colored 
Spinach, Round 


iroflay- 
— New Savoy-leaved — an extra fine variety, much esteemed 
Turnip, Early Flat Dutch 
White Top Strap-leaved... 
Red Top Strap-leaved _......... 
Yellow Aberdeen Purple Top.. 
Robertson’s Golden Ball 
Large Yellow Globe. .......- 
White Globe Purple Top ... 
Large White Norfolk....... 
Early White Egg ... . 
Yellow Malta......- 


ale LSU pated 


SILVER-HULL BUCK WHEAT. 


This variety is a great improvement upon the | 
ordinary Buckwheat. Sown at the same time as the | 
common Buckwheat, it continues in bloom longer, 
matures earlier, and yields nearly double under the | 
same conditions. The grain is of a beautiful light | 
gray color, varying slightly in shade, and the corners 
are much less prominent than in the ordinary variety, | 
while the husk is thinner, thereby saving from fifteen 
to twenty per cent. waste in the process of manufact- | 

.uring into flour. Price, per peck, 75 cents; bushel, | 
bapar By mail, one pound, 40 cents; three pounds, | 
pl .00. 


8. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N.Y. 


Yellow Stone. .... 
Seven Top..-....... 24 
Long White or Cowhorn.. 
— Early Yellow Finland 


Peas, Bliss’ American Wonder 
—_ ss re RAC OUMR MS mee ton se ce att ce aielaeteameca las <amees 
— Early Dan O’Rourke, improved 
— Pirstand Best! 2.6 see. 

— Philadelphia Extra Early 
— Champion of England .. 

— Marrow Fat Black-eyed .. 
— Yorkshire Hero 


a] 


WOUSeOr 


RAAT 


NNO 


WOUSLOLOVOOr 


Per oz. Per 4 Ib. Per lb. 
$0 75 42 00 $7 50 
50 1 75 6 50 
20 60 2 00 
25 75 2 50 
50 1 75 6 00 
30 1 00 d 3 50 
50 1 75 6 00 
40 1 50 5 00 
40 1 50 5 00 
1 00 3 50 12 00 
10 00 
80 3 00 10 00 
2 00 7 00 24 00 
8 00 
5 00 
80 3 00 10 00 
1 00 3 50 12 00 
15 30 1 00 
20 60 2 00 
10 25 80 
10 25 90 
10 30 1 00 
20 60 2 00 
25 75 2 75 
15 50 1 50 
25 75 2 50 
25 75 2 50 
20 60 2 00 
20 60 2 00 
25 75 2 50 
15 40 1 30 
25 80 3 00 
25 80 3 00 
25 80 3 00 
25 80 3 00 
40 1 25 4 50 
10 20 60 
10 20 65 
10 20 60 
10 20 60 
15 50 1 50 
15 50 1 50 
10 15 35 
10 15 35 
10 15 40 
10 15 40 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 ) 75 
10 5 75 
10 25 75 
10 ) 60 
10 > 75 
10 > 75 
10 5 15 
10 25 75 
10 25 15 
10 30 1 00 
Per ql Per pk. Per bus. 
50 3 00 10 00 
80 
25 1 75 6 00 
30 2 00 6 00 
25 175 6 00 
30 2 00 7 00 
20 1 00 3 00 
40 2 50 9 00 


B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New -York. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS 


A most Magnificent Premium can be had by 
the Wife of every Grocer in the United States. 


ining 


“ 
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ium is a ve 


The Prem 


6 Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, 


manufactured specially for this purpose, and guaranteed to be the finest quality made. 


y handsome Velvet Piush Case, conta 


The Frank Siddalls Soap} 


oap, 


fe of a Grocer even if her husband does not sell 
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given to the W 


ium is 


Premi 
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Th 


“of the S 


Soap to make the trial will be sent Free of Charge 


The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get this Valuable Premium MU 


"ta 


T) 


It will be sent after she has made a Thorough 
and enough 


ip on the 


idelphia, together 


i“ 


il: 


r, or send a bill for groceries bought of 


ya cake of The Frank Siddalls So 
il to the office in Ph 


ash strictly by the very easy directions, and then send word by ma 
is a groce 


ST Tr 


r 


+ 
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ent of some kind to show that her husband 


e of the regular family w 
with business card or printed advertisem 


fm some wholesale grocer. 


whol 


store to try :— 


sell the Soap you can get a cake out of the 
ll be sent by mail, FREE OF CHARGE, if the 2 promises are made 


s NOT sent until AFTER a thorough Trial of the Soap has been made.) 


If you 


if not, a cake wi 


(The Prem 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


STAMPING PATTERNS {7,Souineten, 
J Arasene, and 
other Embroidery. Ten working patterns with pow- 
der, pad and instructions, 60 cents, post-paid. Any 
lady can use them. Address, | 


PATTEN PUB. CO. 47 Barclay St., New-York. 


Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATTLER 
2Springs (warranted) muiled for thirty 
cents in dimes er stamps. Throw awa 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your mind. 
(Agencies given). 

A.G.Morey &Co., La Grange, Ith 
Name this paper 


_—_— MARK Your 

e a 1eE Clothing, Handkfs. 
Gi Cc VUILC cbI2 Cards, &¢. ia ous 
e. s en ef beautiful Stenci 
on we \o\9 Name Plate, and 
E Indelible Ink, 

Price with ink, brush &c. 50c., post paid. To Agents 
three for $1.00 or $3.00 per doz. Address 


~ STENCIL — St. New York. 0 T C R OWN ST R AW B F p py p LANTS. 
ADAMS & WESTLAKE eee Foe. 


** PRINCE OF BERRIES.” New Layer plants only. Ready August 15. Acknowledged by all who 
Wire-Gauze, Non-Explosive 


)——————— = 


have seen it to be the most desirable berry yet introduced. Highest flavor yet attained, equaling the wild 

berry in this respect. A vigorous grower, prolific, and large size: perfect flower: $3.00 per doz. ; $12.00 per 100. 
Atlantic. New berry of great merit, fine color, good flavor, prolific, and having remarkable keeping or 

shipping qualities. Layer plants, $2.00 per dozen, $10.00 per 100. 

| Daniel Boone Layer plants: $1.00 per dozen, $5.00 per 100. 

POTTED PLANTS. James Vick, $5.00 per 100; Jersey Queen, Manchester, Big Bob, $3.00 per 100: 

Black Defiance, potted specially for family use, $2.50 per 100 : Bidwell, Warren, Cumberland, Duchess, Longfel- 

low, Hervey Davis, Seth Boyden, Kentucky, Chas. Downing, all at $2.50 per 100. Any other varicties supplied 


SAFEST 


<A0_MAURD ap 
2S: = 


i 


icy 


and BEST 


au 
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SONGS, One 


OIL STOVE. 


Economy and Comfort in the Kitchen. 
Perfect in its Workings and Abso- 


lutely Safe. Send for Cireular. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 


on two weeks’ notice. 


Dutch Bulb catalogue ready in August. 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 


1 Baby Mine. 
65 The Old Cabin Home. 
6 The Little Ones at Home. 
12 See That My Grave’s Kept Green. 
13 Grandfather's Clock. 
18 Where Was Moses when the Light 
24 Sweet By and By. [Went Out. 
26 Whoa, Emma. [Maggie. 
33 When you and I were Young 
36 When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home. 
48 Take this Letter to My Mother. 
49 A Model Love Letter,—comic 
53 Wife’s Commandments.—comic. 
54 Husband’s Commandments. 
56 Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane. 
§8 Marching Through Georgia- 
GO Widow in the Cottage by the Sea, 
65 The Minstrel Boy. 
70 Take Back the Heart. 
72 The Faded Coat of Blue, [Night. 
77 My Old Kentucky Home, Good 
84 Ill be all Smiles to Night Love. 
86 Listen to the Mocking Bird. 
93 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still 
94 Sunday Night When the Parlor’s 
95 The Gypsy’s Warning. (Full. 
102 ’Tis But a Little Faded Flower. 
104 The Girl I Left Behind Me. 
106 Little Buttercup. e 
107 Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
112 The Old Man’s Drunk Again. 
116 I Am Waiting, Essie Dear. 
119 Take Me Back to Home & Mother 


121 Kiss Me; Kiss Your Darling. 

123 A Flower from Mother’s Grave. 

124 The Old Log Cabin on the Hill. 

130 Coming Thro’ the Rye, 

131 Must We, Then, Meet as Strengers 

138 The Kiss Behind the Door- 

139 ll Remember You, Love, in My 
[Prayers. 

146 You May Look, but Musn’t Touch. 

150 There’s Always a Seat in the Par- 

lor for You, 

152 I’ve no Mother Now, I’m WeepIng 

158 Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground. 

159 Say a Kind Word When You Can. 

165 I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. 

166 Norah O'Neal. 

167 Waiting, My Darling, for Thee. 

169 Jennie the Flower of Kildare. 

170 I’m Lonely Since My Mother Died 

172 Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. 

176 Don’t You Go, Tommy, Don’t Go. 

180 Willle, We have Missed You. 

182 Over the Hills to the Poor House, 

185 Don’t be Angry with Me, Darling. 

191 Flirtation of the Fan. 

194 Why did She Leave Him? [other. 

196 Thou Hast Learned to Love An- 

203 There’s None Like a Mother. 

204 You Were False, but I’ll Forgive. 

209 Whisper Softly, Mother’s Dying. 

211 Will You Love Me, Whem I’m Old. 

220 Annie Laurie. 

222 Sherman’s March to the Sea. 

224 Come. Birdie, Come. 


Cent Each 


228 Love Among the Roses. 

232 Old Arm Chair (as sung by Barry.) 
239 Tho Sailor’s Grave, [in the Garden 
242 Farmer’s Daughter 3 or Chickeng 
243 Oh! Dem Golden Slippers. 

246 Poor, buta Gentleman Still. 

249 Nobody’s Darling but Mine. 

251 Put My Little Shoes Away. 

252 Darling Nellie Gray. 

255 Little Brown Jug. 

256 Ben bolt. 

257 Good-Bye Sweetheart. 

260 Sadie Ray. 

270 Tim Finigan’s Wake. 

273 The Hat My Father Wore. 

275 ve Only Been Down to the Club. 
277 Kiss Me Again. 

279 The Vacant Chair. 

280 The Sweet Sunny South. 

233 Come Home Father. 

284 Little Maggie May. 

286 Molly Bawn. 

288 Sally in Our Ally. 

209 Eon Old Ned. 

292 Man in the Moon is Looking. 

295 Broken Down. a 

300 My Little One’s Waiting for Me. 
301 1’11Go Back to my Old Love Again 
302 The Butcher Boy. 

305 I’se Gwine Back to Dixie. 

308 Where is My Boy To-Night. 

310 The Five Cent Shave. 

319 Linger, Not Darling. 

326 Dancing in the Sunlight. 


120 Come, Sit by My Side, Darling. 
We willsend by mall, post-paid, any ten of thesesongs for {QO cents ; any twenty-five songs for cents; 

Fifty for 25 cents. Or we will send all the above one hundred songs, Sree for 40 conten Beni pion a will 

not send less than ten songs. Order songs by NUMBERS only. Send one or three cent postage stamps. Vaiuable 

Catalogue Free, Mention thispaper. WORLD MANUF’C CO.,122 Nassau Street, New Yorke 


NEW-YORK: BOSTON: 


LOO Beekman St. 
7 East 14th St. 


CHICAGO: 


94 State St. 45 Summer St. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT, 
AN INSECTICIDE AND FERTILIZER 


Ready for use and safe. 
GUARANTEED TO DESTROY 
Potato Bugs, Chinch Bugs, Rose Bugs, Slugs, 


Aphis Lice, Worms, Caterpillars, and the Striped Bug upon Melons, 
Cucumbers, Squash and all insects injurious to Grape Vines, Cab- 
bage, Tobacco, Cotton, or Egg Plants, Currants, Fruit or Orna- 
mental Trees, Rose Bushes, and all Shrubs, Greenhouse, 
and Hardy Flowering Plants. 


SLUG SHOT was prepared at first solely to destroy the Potato Bug in gardens, but its valuable properties for the destruction of all kinds of insects, caterpillars, 
and other vermin, have induced the inventors to manufacture it on a large scale, by which it is offered at a reduced price (as cheap or cheaper than Paris Green), and 


always of uniform strength, and ready for immediate use without the trouble of mixing. 


SLUG SHOT contains, in minutest quantity, POISON! destructive to all insect life, which is most thoroughly diffused through natural and chemical fertilizers, 
and kills the bug in all stages of its growth. The insect eats it in the minutest quantity, and then appears to become paralyzed, often dying on the leaf without falling 


to the ground. 
It is an impalpable powder, and does not harm vegetation ; on the other hand, itis a manure. Dust it on the plants plentifully, either by hand or with a dusting-tin 


You can easily make a duster by taking an old fruit can, perforating the bottom, and nailing the can to a stick. 


QUANTITY TO AN ACRE. i 


When plants are small, about 20 pounds are needed ; or, take a handful and throw it over each hill, covering the leaves. It does no harm to plants, but, on the 


contrary, invigorates them greatly. 


The color and odor of SLUG SHOT prevent it in any way being mistaken or used for wrong purposes, and its composition is such that itis out of the question 
for ahuman being or quadruped to take enough to do any harm. Mr. Hammond, the originator, and his men have worked days and weeks in it without any ill effects 


whatever. 

Pamphlets, giving a full description, with directions for use and certificates from those who have used it for the various purposes for which it is recommended, 
mailed free to all applicants. 

SLUG SHOT is in strong, neat packages, properly labeled, weighing respectively 5, 10,and 15 pounds each. These packages are packed in barrels for the trade. 


The barrels will hold from 200 to 215 pounds net. Each barrel has a large poster and 100 circulars. _ = : 
The price isa half cent less per pound when ordered in bulk than it is in packages. Prices, in packages, 5 lbs. 30 cents; 10 Ibs. 50 cents; 15 lbs. 75 cents; in barrels 


in bulk, 4% cents per pound. Slug Shot cannot be sent by mail. 


Prices to the trade given upon application. 


Manufactured by B. HAMMOND & CO. Mt. Kisco Paint Works, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York City. 
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stops BEETHOVEN ORGANS $65.00 


Regular Price $125.00 without Bench, Book aud Music. 


The Beethoven is beyond a doubt the most popular Cabinet Organ ever placed upon the 
market. During the past 119 working days 6,434 where manufactured and 


shipped to all parts of the civilized world. The factory is taxed to its utmost capacity to 
supply the demand, working nights by Fdison’s Electric i ight to fill orders prompt- 

tarIf you are about to purchase a Cabinet Organ orto buy one as an investment 
to sellagain you should avail yourself of the special limited offer as below. (Be sure to 
read Description of Stops 26 and 27, see below.) 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRUMENT. 

There are TEN FULL SETS OF GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS built upon an entirely new 
and scientific plan, producing music equal to an organ costing four times its value 
of other makes. The Reeds are arranged in the Reed Board, as follows 
Ist. Set Charming Saxaphone Reeds. 6th. Set Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds. 
2d. Set Famous French Horn Reeds. 7th. Set of Soft Cello Reeds. 
3d. Set Beautiful Piccolo Reeds. 8th. Set of Dulciana Reeds. 
sth. Set Jubilante Violina Reeds. 9th. Set of Diapason Reeds, 
Sth. Set Powerful Sub-Bass Reeds. 10th Set of Clarionet or Celeste Reeds. 

Special attentiun is called tothe number of stops used in this famousinstrument. With 
she above 10 sets Golden Tongue Reeds and the SOW Stops fourteen (14) distinct 
Combinations are produced, THUS MAKING ‘HIS ORGAN EQUAL TO 14 ORGANS OF 
ORDINARY eas S COMBINED. 

28 Diapason, 8 ft. tone. 17 VOIX CELESTE, 8 ft.tone 
ZSTOPS ollows "9 VIOLA DOLCE, 4 ft. tone18 Violina, 4 ft. tone. 


= 1 CELLO, 8 ft. tone. 10 Grand Expressione 8 ft. 19 Vox Jubilante, 8 & 4 ft. 


bili Mp 
U7) rrr cy j, BE) Saree wate, BEER EM Hana,  HOSRTS SEELER. 


$125.00 


FOR ONLY 


$65.00 g 


Buy it as an 
INVESTMENT. 


Y) P 
35 aN = = —— Y ik 5 ¥e-rdon, 16 ft. tone. 14 Echo, 8 ft. tone. 23 Grand Organ Stop. 
3 ia : HH: 6 SAXAPHONE, 8 ft. tone, 15 Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 24 Right Knee Stop. 
7 VIOL DI GAMBA, 8 ft. tone. 16 Clarionet, 8 ft. tone, 25 Automatic Valve Stop 


Eatest Improvements: 25 MEZZO KNEE SWELL: 
Patented Combination Swell. To which is added the AEROSTATIC, EXPRESSION 
Compuss or Regulator, showing at a glance the amount of pressure upon the instru 
ment, same as a compass to the ship so is this new improvement to the Organ. (See cut 
shown under the lamp or side of case.) Case is built from handsome Solid 
Black Walnut(if preferred Ash or Ebonized), InSolid Mahogany 
Case only $15.00 extra. (Height, 72 ins., Depth, 24 ins., Length, 48 ins.) 

All cases are profusely ornamented with neathand carvings. Manufactured so as not 
Ato take the dirt or dust. Thoroughly seasoned and kiln dried; will stand the test of 
any climate; handsome rubbed_ varnish finish and polish; carved and ornamented 
with Arabesque designs in gold. IT IS BUILT TO LAST, NOT FOR SHOW. THE CASEIS 
VERY HANDSOME. Contains Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, Treble (3) Upright Bek 
lows, Steel Springs, Nickel Plated Fedal Plates, BEATTY’S PATENT Stop ACTION 
» and SOUNDING BOARDS. REGULAR CATALOGUE PRICE OF THE BEETHOVEN, IN 
9 THE ABOVE STYLE OF CASE, IS $1 25.O0O without Bench, Book and Musie. 


If you wiil remit me only #65.00 and the 
annexed Coupon within 10 days from the date 
hereof, Twill box and ship you this Organ, 
with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the 
same as I sell for #125. You should order 
immediately, and in no case later than 10 days, 
One year’s test trial given and a full war- 
rantee for six years. GiVieN UNDER MY 
HAND AND SEAL 


July 15th, 1883. 


iY 


<i WASHINGTON 


in Moi 
smug 
Keble Pal 
Iie é 


60,00 
and 865.00 in cash by Kank Draft, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Express prepaid, or by Check on your Bank, if forwarded within 10 days from 
date hereof, lhereby agree toaccept this Coupon for $60.00 as part payment on 
- my celebrated ws Stop vee Beethoven Cera) alae seh gt as Ais pro- 
= Vw 7 4 viding thecash balance of $65.00 accompanies this Coupon, an will send youa 
View, Latest Style RESONANT ALINUT Case No. 15,000.|f rece need bill in full for #125, and box and ship you the Organ just as it is ad- 
t= IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! Keys, Lumber, Steel Springs, Rubber Cloth, |f§ vertised, fully warranted for six years. Money refunded with interest from date 
Reed Boards, etc,, used in the construction of this instrument, are of the best quality and are|M of remittance if not as represented after one year’s use. i i 
bought from the very same parties that sell to all other organ makers in the United States) (Signed DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


and Canada. The Beethoven, therefore, contains more Reeds, more Stops, more musical " ¥ r aot 
combination effects than an organ of ordinary make at four times its cost. |\VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. Iwill give 8 days grace from the above 
sk a = teams date, to any person who will come and select the instrument in person, and will allow 


HOW TO ORDER. Enclosed find &65.00 for Beethoven Organ in your latest 85.00 for traveling expenses, if they Ne, IE IU UG aes have buyers 


style case. I have read your statement and I order one on condition that it must come and select instrument in person. EE COACH meets all trains. Hotel Meals 
prove exactly as represented in this advertisement, or I shall return it at the end of Free, whether you buy or not; you are welcome anyway. . ; 

One year’s use and demand the return of my money, with interest from the very AS AN INVESTMENT. [If you do not want an organ yourself, it will pay you 
moment I forwarded it, at six per cent., according to your offer. (37Be very par- to order the instrument to sellagain. Order now; nothing saved by corres ondence, 
ticular to give Name, Post Office, County, State, Freight Station, and on what I want the instrument introduced in this New Style of Case quickly, hence this special 


Express prepaid. or by Bank Check. You may accept by telegraph on last day and vicinity, and, after the ten day offer has expired, the price will POSITIVELY be #125 
remit by mail on that day, which will secure this special offer. { desire this magnif- without Bench, Book, and Music. (37There are over 52,000 post-offices in the United States 
icent instrument introduced without delay, hence this special price. Providing order is and Canada, and I want one of these instruments introduced in each post village. Will 
given immediately. you order one? Itis shipped subject to one year’s trial; nothing can be fairer. 


emaciecieee | DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Raflroad. (Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter | limited time offer and price. Only one will be sold at this extremely low price in each 


UANQ (THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT 
= | Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 
For all Farm Crops, Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 
Gardens, Lawns and from Girdling Trees. Sonne remedy for Pear Blight, 
Saas » | Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, ete. Sold by 
NIL B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SOLUBLE PACIF- | 34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
IC GUANO. Concen- | Also, Seed Houses, Nurserymen, and Florists every- 
trated, cleanly, free | where. Send for Descriptive Price Circulars and Tes- 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier 


a Removes Tan, Pimples. 
2 Freckles, Moth- Patches, 
and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detec- 
B® tion. It has 

Yj " stood the test of 

yy thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepa- 
ration is prop- 


ee aa timonials. NOBLE A. TAYLOR, Manufacturer, 
from weed seeds, eas- 77 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. _ 


aly poled: PromPe EA D  ¢ 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
and lasting in its ef- Farms, cheap. Catalogues free. 
fects. It keeps the "A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
lawn green all sum- 


merandisansarpess- Rey, HENRY WARD BEECHER 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin. 


erly made. Ac- ed for use in general SAYS OF 

cept no counter- crops. DR. TOWNSEND’S REMEDY 
fee eee Pamphlets furnish- FoR 

tinguished Dr. edon application. Hay Fever, Asthma, and Catarrh: 
L. A. Sayre said | The trade supplied by BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 


to a lady of the | “T believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hun- 


haut ton (a pa. | GLIDDEN & CURTIS, dred.” 


<IE-NLCRS SS SSS, tient): “As you General Selling Agents, Boston, Niass. BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct..17, 1882. 
them iE ee ees “Gouraud’ ee vise —— ee eee — — “Tam happy to say that your remedy has served me 
Le . 0/9 S . ” 7 tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. a second season fully as well as the last year 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle | | PAYS Samples free. 2 “ Pamphlets, with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and other 
TTS Se Pe ee TY ORACLE eet FR J. M. MITTEN & Co. Cleveland, 0. testimonials, furnished on application. 


Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


the skin. 
g S USEFULARTICLES, & ie a BB Sere ma 
MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO CARDS DR. M. M. TOW Ae ae : 1 eee? Md. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers FE kgm cela eal Price, 50 cents and $1.50 per bottle. 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. aoc taiaen for postage and For sale by CHARLES DENNIN, First Place and 
te Beware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for packing. Mention thispaper. | Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and by the drug trade 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. E, G. RIDEQUT & CO., NEW YORK, | generally. 
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PER ACRE of Blue 
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Stem (a_ silver straw) Wheat on 17 


ACRES. Top-dressing, Grass Lands,etc. Land 
producing larger crops each year. 


D. C. Lewis, Cranberry, Middlesex County, N.J., December 7, 1882, writes:—I have used your Manures for the past five years, and find them permanent and 


Iam growing larger crops each suc 


protitable. 


manu. 


r -eding year, and am using no other manures except the-yard manure made upon the Farm. 
wheat this year that I have ever grown: 697 bushels on 214 acres (average 32 40-100 per acre), and this suecess without the application of yard manures. 

460 Ibs. of your manure per acre on a field of 17 acres, and had a yield of over 34 bushels per acre, and there had been no other manures applied in five years. 
also used the ‘‘ Mapes Grass and Grain Spring Top-dressing,”’ applied in early Spring on my mowing fields, with excellent results. , 
oniny potatoes, but succeed better with your Potato Manure alone. : 


T have the largest crop of 
I applied 

I have 
I do not use, any longer, stable 


Nore.— This wheat crop is reported on page 192, Annual Report (1883) of the NEw JERSEY STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Send postal for Descriptive Pamphlet to 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN CUANO CO. 


fork. 


HES” 
GREATAMERICAN 
eS 3 
E 
A 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
up Orders for our CELEBRA- 
TED TEAS and COFFEES, and 
ae s secure a_ beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), Our own importation. One of these beau- 
tiful china sets given away to the party sending an 
order for $25. This is the greatest inducement ever 
offered. Send in your orders and e ya cup of 
GOOD THA or COFFEE, and at the same time pro- 
; i CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. 

> and 40c. per Ib. Excellent 
and very best from 65c.to 90c. 
nd Jargest Tea Companyin the 
business. The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. W uve just imported some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces 
which we giv way with Tea and Coffee bist of 
$40 and upwards. For full particulars address 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 239 31 and 33 Vesey St., NEW YORK. 


8, 3 
Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
» are the oldest a 


R'G OFFER To secure 
he: « future trade, 
: we will, on receipt of 5—8ct. 

Stamps, and Names and Ad- 
dress of 4 friends, send this Elegant 

Tortoise-Shell 4-blade 444 inch Steel 
i m™ Knife with Toothpick and Toilet 
=f) Blade or 2 for 25 cts. and 8 Names. 
Address, 


B. LOWEY, 85 Nassau St., N. Y. 


(Every Farmer can now have a good Watch.) 


THE 

ACCURATE WATCH 

MN A perfect Timekeeper, Stem 

@) Winder and Stem Setter! in 

. solid German Silver. Open- 

\ faced Case. Nickel-plated in 
the best manner, 

A sound, strong, and reliable 
watch, and the best ever 
offered for the money, and 
warranted for one year. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, 
and mention 4 merican Garden 


= CUMMINGS & CO. 


(A bout one-third size.) 38 Dey Street, New-York. 


6 Custom Shirts for$6.00 


<->, Made of Wamsutta Muslin 
A (the best), with fronts rein- 
forced, bosoms of fine Irish 

linen, 3-ply, all seams double 
stitched, No better shirt can 
be made. A sample and rules 
for measurement sent by mail 
for $1.15. State size of collar 
worn. ‘Two tine Cambric Col- 


(aammesasy) ees 
—— lars and a pair of Cuffs, nicely 
laundered, sent for 20 cents, worth 50 cents; or 6 sets 
for $1.00, assorted patterns. Send address on postal 
for circular, samples of material, and rules for self- 
measurement free. 
Cc. R. QUINBY, Custom Dept. 


FIRST. 


DWIGHT’S 


Milk Cans, Pans 


and Pails may 

COW BRAND be kept clean 
and sweet by 

OF SODA washing them 


Is the BESY for 
all Baking or 
Cooking purpo- 
ses, 


with DWIGHT'S 
Cow Brand of 
Soda. 


UNIFORMLY FULL STRENGTH. 


““ANY FOOL 

Knows enough to carry an tunbrella when it rains, but 
it’s a wise man that carries it When the sun shines.”’ So 
said a Philadelphia gentleman who was caught in the 
raip in the White Mountains. Any person can be wise 
—weather wise—who has a Pool’s Signal Service 
Barometer to consult, as it predicts the weather for 
twenty-four hours in advance. We will send one by 
mail, post-paid, to any address in the U.S. on receipt 
of 75 cents. By express, purchaser to pay charges, 
50 cents each, $2.25 for six. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. Y. 


158 Front Street, New- 


BARBOUR’S 


MACRAME 


Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pownd boxes.) 1883. 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


% 


Kone 


G0.0.0.2. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 25c. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, 
$2.50, and $3.00 eacb. 

200 yds. Spoolsin White 
and W. Brown, specially 
adapted for Crochet and 
. Lace Work. 
| All kinds of FLAX THREADS for hand and MA- 

CHINE Work. 
| For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 

throughout the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO. 


184 Church St. New-York. é 
SENTINEL THAT NEVER SLEEPS.” 


“A 


Photography Made Easy. 

For the Old and the Young; 
for Ladies and Gentlemen ; 
for the Professor, the Stu- 
dent, the Artist, the Me- 
chanic, and the Tourist. 

No Stains. No Trouble. 

Book of Instruction free 
with each equipment. Send 


Our apparatus is superior to all others 
Our 


Photo. by an Amateur, roc. 
With Instruction Book, 30c. 


for price list. ‘ \ 
at same price, having patented improvements. 
yelatino-bromide Dry Plates are also the best. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. 591 Broadway, New-York. 


~ Serlewick Stee 


Sos oy 
AAEM De 
slit Li ec 

Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries, Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 

strength and durability. We also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
| Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 
| Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


Sold direct to purchasers, and shipped to all parts of 
the country, 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 


Every instrument warranted Six Years. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVER 50,000 NOW IN USE. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


124 Fifth Ave., near 18th St. New-York. 


“WS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
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THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The attention of all those interested in the 
cultivation of fruits is earnestly directed to 
the meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, to be held in Philadelphia from Sep- 
tember 12th to 14th. The meeting promises 
to bea grand one; and as this society was 
the first national organization of the kind in 
the world, and is as yet not excelled in use- 
fulness by any now existing, it is the bounden 
duty of every horticultural society in the land 
to assist in the extension and promotion of 
its good work. 

Kindred associations are requested to send 
as large delegations as possible, and all per- 
sons interested in the objects of the society 
are invited to take part in the discussions. 
The venerable president, the Hon. Marshall 
P. Wiider, writes us that he intends to be 
present in persou. 
again, to speak with him, to shake hands 
with him, is in itself worth a long journey. 


To see this noble man 


NEW VARIETIES. 

The experience of every observant fruit- 
grower furnishes unmistakable proof that no 
one variety succeeds in all localities, nor is 
any one equally suited to all soils. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the experiences of 
pomologists in different States should lead to 
varying conclusions. 

in our last issue, Mr. J. B. Rogers, chair- 
man of the fruit committee of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society, a most careful ob- 
server and excellent judge of fruits, reported 
on the newer Strawberries as seen by him 
in his State. That some of these varieties 
should behave very differently under differ- 
ent conditions is of course to be presumed, 
and in answer to some comments upon these 
notes we wish to state that’ in publishing 
individual reports we do not in any way 
indorse all the statements contained therein 
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as applicable to the entire country.. It is not 
the policy of THr AMERICAN GARDEN to 
show only one. side of a question, and to 
lavish indiscriminate praise upon a favorite 
without also showing its short-comings, if it 
has any; and although we decline to make 
room for personal controversies, our columns 
are always open to unbiased statements of 
general interest. 

On another page we give the results of our 
own experience with some of the newer 
Strawberries. 


EXPECTATIONS EXCEEDED, 


It is pleasing to note that THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN Premiums are appreciated by our 
readers and render them substantial -help in 
beautifying their gardens. 4. C. &., Annville, 
Pa., writes: “‘ From the package of Pansy 
seed I received from you last spring I had 
the finest bed of Pansies I ever saw. For 
two months it has been a perfect mass of 
flowers, and they have exceeded in beauty 
and size what we were led to expect from 
the deseription and colored plate.” 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 

Tot AMERICAN GARDEN is one of the finest 
specimens of typography, and one of the best 
horticultural papers in the country.—Norlh and 
South, 


As an organ tor general practical horticultural 
instruction, THE AMERICAN GARDEN stands un- 
excelled, a fact which will be admitted by any 
oue who will give its pages a caceful and impar- 
tial examination.—National Baplist. 


Tit AMERICAN GARDEN is always delightfully 
fresh and interesting in its talk about the garden. 
Every person who has even an apology tor a 
garden should subscribe for this valuable paper. 
its illustrations and ‘*Seasonable Hints” are in- 
valuable to the professional or amateur gar- 
dener.—Good Farmer. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN.—This excellent month- 
ly publication ought to find its way into every 
family where there is a love of flowers, fruit, or 
vegetables, or where any of these are cultivated. 
Many of its articles have illustrations of beautiful 
specimens of fruit and flowers. We fancy the 
answers to correspondents and the advertise- 
ments of choice varieties of flower and vegetable 
seeds, will prove as great an attraction to the 
readers as any department in the magazine. — 
Bath Daily Times. 
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[he 
SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Mamaring Growing Crops, especially those 
which at the time of planting were manured 
in the hills or drills, is of more benefit than 


most cultivators are aware of. It is fre- 
quently observed that crops which have 


been growing vigorously come suddenly to a 
stand-still, without any apparent cause. But, 
when it is considered that the roots of these 
plants which have been feeding within the 
narrow circle of enriched soil, are now forced 
to seek sustenance in comparatively sterile 
ground, the cause may readily be accounted 
In all such cases small applheations of 
**¢om- 


for. 
enano, superphosphate of lime, or 
plete” or ‘‘universal” fertilizers, scattered 
over the 
in, have generally a surprising and, if the 


surface, and raked or harrowed 


application is made just before a rain, al- 
most immediate effect. 

Saving Secds.—We have frequently pointed 
out to our readers the importance of a care- 
Hundreds 
of cases could be cited to show how impor- 
tant and permanent improvement in varieties 
have been produced by continued careful 
selection. All the exneriments made at the 
New-York Agricultural Experiment Station 
tend in this direction, and lead Director Stur- 
tevant to the following statement : 

“There is no one factor which is of more 


ful selection of seeds for sowing. 


importance to the farmer in increasing his 
crop than this one of the quality of the seed 
used, and fortunately all the experience we 
that 
has, through a judicious selection, in chang- 
ing for the better the properties of the seed 
that he 
good seed and a distinctively bad seed there 
may be a difference of double the crop har- 
vested, and in some classes of plants the 
difference in the value of the crop harvested 
manifold. 


have indicates the great power man 


uses. As between a distinctively 


may be A inarket gardener, to 
whom perfection of form in his crops is of 
the utmost importance, cannot afford to use 
seed of unknown quality when seed of known 
value can be purchased even at a quite high 
price. 
best seed is thereby certainly obtaining crops 


The farmer who is careful to save the 


at aless cost thanif he were entirely careless 
in this direction, To save the best seed under 
any carefully pursned system must be a gain 
upon the use of no system at all, but unfor- 
tunately at present we cannot say in all 
cases just what system will give the best 
results. The experience of Hallet with wheat 
gives strong indication that selection from 
the plant is very far superior in potency to 
merely the selection of the plumpest kernels 
by means of the screen. 

“The principles which now seem worthy 
of recommendation in the improving of seed 
are selection from the plant, prevention of 
eross-fertilization or hybridization, and the 
careful selection from the produet thus ob- 
tained,” 

Lima Beans should be pinched off at about 
six feet from the ground in order to produce 
side shoots. Seed Beans should never be 
allowed to grow on vines intended for late 
hearing, as they diminish the productiveness 
considerably. When seed is desired, it is a 
better plan to set aside a few poles exeélu- 
sively for this purpose, and to select only 
the first ripening pods for this purpose, 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


SWEDES FOR THE GARDEN AND FARM. 

Old farmers may not recognize under the 
name of Swedes a familiar friend which they 
used to know as Ruta-bagas. The more 
modern and improved vegetable is finer | 
grained, smoother, and not so rank in the 
Turnip flavor as the old-time Ruta-baga. 

Swedes are among the most productive 
crops which can be grown on the farm, and 
require less labor than any other root, flat 
Twrnips excepted. They contain several 
per cent. more of nutritive matter than Tur- 
nips, and on this account are more valuable 
Live stock will eat them greed- 
ily when sliced in a root-cutting machine, | 
but will scarcely eat them at all if fed whole, - 
as they are too hard and solid for them to | 
break or sever with their teeth. The im- | 
proved Swedes may be fed to milk cows in 
small quantities without tainting the milk 
perceptibly, especially if they are fed to cows 


for feeding. 


before other food is given. For feeding stall- 
fed animals in connection with meal, they 
are exceedingly valuable. Breeding sows 
have been wintered at ‘‘ Kirby Homestead ” 
exclusively on Swedes sliced in a root-cutter, 
at the rate of a bushel for six hogs at one 
feeding, and they have done well. This is 
the cheapest food upon which hogs have ever 
Putting their value 
at twenty-five cents a bushel, which is a fair 


been wintered by me. 


price, 1t will be seen that the cost of winter- 
ing hogs may be reduced to a very smal! 
stun, 

The young Swedes are more liable to be 
destroyed by tlhe Turnip fly than other varie- 
ties of Turnips. This fly seems to have a 
particular fondness for the young plants, and 
to obviate their ravages, it is best to start 
the crop early in the season, about the time 
of planting corn or soon afterward, which in 
this latitude is about the first of June... They 
may, however, be planted successfully as late 
as the beginning of August. 
I ever raised was on a Glover sod, after the 
hay had been harvested. Experience teaches 
that they must be planted either early in the 
season, or late, to avoid the Turnip fly, which 
is most abundant and destructive the latter 
part of June and fore part of July. The late 
planted are best for table use, as they are 


The finest crop 


usually smaller and more tender, 

Swedes should always be grown in drills, 
as they will not mature when sown broad- | 
cast. They require to be cultivated, or, in | 
other words, to have the ground stirred about 
them and kept mellow to make good bottoms. | 
They must also be thinned in the rows, or else 
they will grow all to tops and be a failure. 
They should stand at least a foot apart in 
The ground 


the rows to insure good size. 
should be well fertilized with finely rotted 
manure, prepared by previously putting it im 
«a heap and forking it over two or three times. 
Coarse manure is not suitable for root cult- 
ure, as it tends to make the roots grow ir- 
On this 
account cow dung, free from Jitter, is best 


regular in form and spreading. 


adapted for their growth, and also because it | 
retains moisture better than that from the 
horse stable. A small amount of phosphate 
scattered in the furrow will give the Swedes 
a good start and help their growth. The plan 
of spreading the manure broadcast on the 
ground and plowing it under is preferable to 
making furrows and scattering it in them, 

My plan is to plow. the ground deeply, and 
harrow it until it is reduced to a fine tilth ; 
then mark it out into straight rows with a | 


[AuGust, 


corn marker, and sow the seeds with a drill 
in the bottom of these marks. By using a 
cultivator with only one flange or wing on the 
hind teeth, and the teeth turned inward, the 
young Swedes may be cultivated as soon as 
the rows can be seen. A cultivator should 
be used often enough to destroy the weeds 
and keep the ground mellow. It is best to 
use plenty of seed, making allowance for 
plants which may be destroyed, as they can 
be easily thinned out by striking the hoe 
across the row and cutting them out for the 
space desired. Two pounds of seed are 
abundant for an acre. Owing to the proteec- 
tion of the tops, Swedes may be left in the 


| ground until the frosts hecome quite severe. 


Like Turnips, they grow fastest when-the 
weather is cool. 

Some farmers have been quite successful 
in growing Swedes with their Corn, by sowing 
a few seeds in each hill. They will do well 
in this way when the Corn is manured in the 
hill or the ground is very rich, making most 
of their growth after the Corn is cut up. 
They will not succeed in this way, however, 
unless the Corn is kept clean and well eulti- 
vated. 

Swedes may be pitted in the field, and will 
come out fresh in the spring, and will ¢lso 
keep in good condition until midsummer. 
They are the best keeping roots the farmer 
‘an grow, and can be produced at a cost of 
less than six cents a bushel, and, when suc- 
cessful, an acre will yield from fifteen to 


twenty tons. F. D. Curtis. 


FILL UP THE VACANT SPOTS. 

Most garden soils have been made rich 
and strong, capable of producing two or 
three crops of Lettuce, ‘Radishes, ete., each 
season. Yetit is very often the case that 
after taking off this first light crop, the space 
so used is allowed to remain idle, or, rather, 
to grow a good crop of weeds, with a few 
plants of the first crop going to seed. We 
cannot well afford to lose the use of valuable 
ground in this way, not to mention the extra 
drain upon its fertility, caused by ripening 
seeds. 

Such spaces should be filled up with some 
vegetables that will still have time to ma- 
ture before cold weather sets in. Cabbage 
intended for winter use may be set out even 
as late as August, where such vacancies 
oceur. Early Peas and Lettuce may also be 
sown, which will keep the table constantly 
supplied and add greatly to the value of the 
garden. When the first early Potatoes have 
been taken off, the patch thus made vacant 
will be in fine condition for Ruta-bagas or 
Turnips. Turnips may also be sown between 
the rows of Sweet Corn, after the iast hoe- 
ing, and as soon as the Corn has been picked 
off, cut up the stalks and feed them out, in- 
stead of leaving them to draw upon the soil, 
when no benefit can be realized by leaving 
them longer. If you still have any vacant 
space that you do not know what to do with, 
sow some of the Onion seed left from last 
spring’s seeding thickly in drills, and leave 
them over winter, so that you may have your 
own ‘‘sets” in the ground all ready to grow 
when the snow goes off. -Salsify, or Vege- 
table Oyster, may be grown in the same way. 

There is no other spot upon the whole farm 
that will yield so much toward the sustenance 
of the family as the garden, when properly 


managed, W. D, Boynron. 
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CELERY, 

Celery requires a cool climate. South of 
the fortieth parallel, the climate is too warm 
for the best production of this toothsome 
vegetable. As we approach the great lakes, 
we find the temperature becoming niore suit- 
able for Celery, and by the time we reach 
them we find it all the gardener could desire. 
Celery needs a cold, heavy, deep, very 
vich soil. The soil must be made of this 
character artificially, if it is not so naturally, 
to raise Celery profitably. 


The ground must | 


be well manured; that is, a great plenty | 


of fertilizers must be used, as the plant is a 
greedy feeder, and there is very little danger 


of getting the land too rich. Any good ma-~ 


nure is suitable for it; but nothing equals 
barn-yard manure well worked over. 

The old system of cultivation in trenches 
has been abandoned by the most progressive 
gardeners. It was troublesome and expen- 
sive, and it has been found that fully as 
good results could be attained by surface 
cultivation. 
and south of it, Celery cannot be bleached 
in the open ground, as is done in colder 
countries. The climate is too warm for 
this, and when attempted, the stalks seald 
and rot. 

Celery should be sown in the seed-bed 


But along the fortieth parallel, | 


in the spring, as early as the ground can be | 
brought in condition for seeding. The ground | 


should be thoroughly pulverized, and the 
seed sown in rows twelve inches apart, 
either by hand or with a seed drill 


Most | 


gardeners prefer to use a drill, and undoubt- 


edly the best results are attained by its use. 
Great care should be taken to use only first- 
class seed, Celery is a delicate plant, slow 
and weakly to start, puny and slow-growing. 


From the seed-bed it must be transplanted | 


to the growing-red. This last bed sould be 


BOSTON MARKET CELERY. 


prepared the same as for late Cabbage, Ma- 
nure heavily and pulverize thoroughly. 


ing too early, often June first. Except in the 
northern part of our country, the weather 


will be too hot to bleach Celery grown so 
early, at the proper time. It is the better 
plan to transplant late, say from the middle 
of July to the beginning of August. 

In setting out, be careful to press the dirt 
firmly around the plants. The benefit of 


SANDRINGHAM CELERY. 


this is greatest in a dry season, but impor- 
tant at all times. Do not plant to» deep. 
This is a common error, The soil should 
not cover the crown of the plant. Plant in 
rows three feet apart, putting the plants six 


inches apart in the row. After planting, 


keep clean with plow or hoe till the first 


or middle of September. Then it must be 


| “handled.” 


be done 


Hold the 
Celery compactly in one hand, and bring the 
soil up around it with the other to hold it 
upright and close together. 

The next operation is bleaching. 


The handling process is simple. 
D 


It can 
be bleached in the open ground by banking 


the earth up around it with a spade till it | 
_ reaches the tops of the leaves. 


This should 
about the first of October. But 
bleaching in the open ground is hardly ad- 
visablé in this climate. The weather in 
October and November is too hot. During 
these two months it is no uncommon thing 
for the temperature of the air to reach 90° 
Fahyr., and at such a temperature Celery, 
bleaching in open ground, will rot. 
better plan to handle it, and then leave it till 
it is dug up for winter use. 

After handling late Celery, the earth can 
be drawn up areund it with a hoe to prevent 
its freezing, It will stand considerable frost 
if soil is around it. In this condition it can 
be left in the ground till November 15th, or 
later. The later it is left in the ground the 
longer it will keep; therefore, Celery for 
spring use should be left in the ground till 


| very late. 
A common mistake is made in transplant- 


This brings us to the process of storing 
for winter use. Dig a trench as deep as the 


It is:a | 


say eight inches in width. Dig up the Celery, 
keeping a little dirt fast to its roots, and 
pack it in the trench in an upright position, 
just as it grows. Leave it in this shape till 
the latter part of December (the time de- 
pending somewhat tpon the severity of the 
weather), when a light covering of straw 
should be put upon it, and more covering 
added later, as is required to keep it from 
freezing. 

Some gardeners construct ‘‘ Celery houses.” 
These may be built above ground, or dug 
down a foot below the surface. The house 
need not be an expensive affair. 

JOHN M. STAHL. 


EARLY MARKET PEAS, 

The three great points in a Pea for the 
market are earliness, dwarfish growth, and 
productiveness. To determine the relative 
value of the most reputed kinds, I planted, on 
the 3d of March, side by side, one row each 
of American Wonder, Premium Gem, and 
Little. Gem. All received exactly the same 
treatment and cultivation. 

The last spring having been cold and back- 
ward, the Peas did not come up till March 
31st, and all were in bloom on the first of 
May. Or May 16th, the American Wonder 
were eight inches high, and averaged four 
edible pods to the vine; while the Premium 
Gem were fifteen inches high, and averaged 
only two pods (and these not as large) to the 
vine. None could be picked of the Little 
Gems before the 20th, when they averaged 
about one pod to the vine. On the same day, 
we picked of the American Wonder an aver- 


| age of twenty pods to the vine. 


This test fully convinces me of the great 
value of the American Wonder. But in ad- 
dition to its earliness and productiveness, it 
has the advantage that it can be planted in 
rows one foot apart, and will do as well as 
taller growing kinds at three times this dis 
tance; and also, that its entire crop ean be 
harvested in a few days, while sales are act- 
ive and prices high. Thus the ground occu- 


GOLDEN HEART CELERY. 


| pied by them becomes soon vacant, and can 
be used for other crops. Taking all together, 


| Celery is high, and the narrower the better, — 


T do not know of a more profitable market 


‘Pea than the American Wonder. 


Tos, D, BAIRD, 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 
Strawberry Planting in Summer,—The diffi- 
culties of making newly set plants live at 


this season of extreme heat and frequent | 


drouths have led to the use of potted plants, 


the manner of starting which we have de- | 


scribed in our last number. With ordinary 
care in planting, not one in a hundred of 
potted plants need fail; and if the ground is 
rich and in good condition, with proper cul- 
tivation during summer, nearly a full crop of 
berries may be obtained from the plants next 
Many of the prize berries at the 
late New-York Horticultural Exhibition were 


season. 


} 
1 
| 


raised on potted plants set out last August | 


and September. 


Paper boxes may, in the absence of pots, | 
be used to good advantage, as is shown by | 


the experience of one of our readers, who 


says: 


‘‘Last year, wishing to pot more plants | 


than I had pots for, I took thick wrapping- 
paper, cut it in strips ten inches long and 
four wide, lapped the ends and pinned to- 
gether; then folded twice, to form the cor- 
ners, at each of which an incision of one and 
a half inches was made. 
duced were folded and doubled, so as to form 


the bottom of the box, and pinned together, | 


These boxes answered the purpose very well, 


‘ asted till the plants were established | ee 
and lasted till the plants s RNAP RS EeCU IAT 


enough to be taken up. I have since used 


similar ones for Tomatoes and other plants.” | 


The flaps thus pro- | 


Potting in Frames.— When it is not con- | 
venient to pot plants in the field, a modified | 


plan may be pursued, by taking up the young 


plants carefully—on a cloudy day, if possible | 


—and planting them in small pots. They are 


then plunged in sand or soil under the shade | 


of a tree, and watered when necessary; in 


about three weeks they.may be transplanted | 


Our corre- 
spondent, Mr. L. B. Pierce, mentions a nur- 


like ordinary potted plants. 


seryman living in a town, and having his 
Strawberry beds two miles from home, who | 


fills large cold frames with plants thus potted. 
These plants are invariably better than those 
potted in the field, as they are constantly 


under the eye of the grower, can be shaded | 
when desired, and never suffer from want of | 


water. 

Ground-layers, when transplanted in sum- 
mer directly in beds, should be protected 
from the sun, at least during the first days 
after transplanting. Nothing is better for 
this purpose than a small, very leafy branch 
of a tree, stuck in the ground south of each 
plant, so as to shade about a square foot of 
This gives sufficient shade, and the 
withering and dropping leaves gradually ad- 


soil. 


mit more sun as the plants grow stronger | 


and require less shade. 

Grape-vines, especially varieties with thin, 
tender leaves, should be frequently exam- 
ined, and as soon as mildew makes its ap- 
pearance, which occurs about this season, 
“flowers of sulphur” should be used with- 
out delay. 
phur, obtained by sublimation, and is best 


This is very fine pulverized sul- 


It is important that the entire vine is dusted 
over, as soon as the first signs of the trouble 
appear, and that the operation is repeated as 
often as occasion may require, 


PROPAGATION BY BUDDING. 
Budding is a favorite method with nursery- 
men for rapidly multiplying distinct varie- 
ties. 


around the stock, thus pressing the bark 


_ closely over the bud. The ligature must not, 


Although the time in which it can be | 


successfully performed is quite limited, the | 


possibility of making a tree from every bud 
makes it the most feasible method of in- 
creasing rare and choice fruits, ete. The 


season for budding is usually midsummer or | 


early autumn. When the sap appears too 
watery, as it sometimes does early in the 
budding season, the operation should be de- 
ferred until later, when the sap thickens 
and is depositing its annular ring of pulp 
or woody fiber immediately under the bark, 


; and the implanted bud unites more readily 


and incorporates its growth with the stock. 


BUD INSERTED AND 


SLIT AND BUD READY PED; 


FOR INSERTION. 


The buds are taken from the current sea- 
son’s growth, and may be used as soon as 
fully developed and sufficiently ripened. 

The stocks should be gone over a few days 
previous to inserting the buds, and ail side 
shoots and sprouts removed for a few inches 
above the ground. 

A transverse cut is made at a smooth place 
on the stock, and a perpendicular cut or slit 
downward from this, for a distance of an 
inch or more, the corners of the bark being 
slightly elevated with the point of the knife. 


CUTTING A BUD. 


_ bark, so as to leave no blanks. 


Then taking the stick or young shoot of | 


buds of the variety to be multiplied, the 


_ operator enters the knife above and brings 
applied with bellows made for the purpose, 


it out one-half inch below the bud or eye. 
Into the opening previously made in the 
stock, this bud is now inserted and pressed 


downward under the bark; then tied, by | 


passing strings of bass bark or cotton yarn | 


however, be allowed to press, or rest, on the 
eye of the inserted bud. 

In ten days to two weeks the ties are re- 
moved by cutting or unwinding, when most 
of the buds will be found united with the 
stocks. With buds that may have failed, and 
be found shriveled up, the operation is im- 
mediately repeated on a fresh portion of the 
When the 
stocks are in rapid growth, it is often neces- 
sary to unwind the ties earlier to avoid injury 
of stock or bud by strangulation, and if the 
bud has not fully united it is tied again. 

In early budding the stocks are often 


| headed back at once after the buds have 


taken, thus forcing the growth of the in- 
serted bud immediately ; but in later budding 
the heading back is deferred until the follow- 
ing spring. This heading back is accom- 
plished by a clean cut opposite the inserted 
bud, severing the stock immediately above 
it. Some persons advise leaving several inches 
of the old stock as a support, to which the 


BUD-GROWTH TIED TO 
STUMP OF OLD STOCK, 


RING BUDDING, 


young shoot is tied, removing after a time 
by a second cut opposite the bud; but this 
is not necessary in most cases. 

All sprouts must be removed as they ap- 
pear on the stock after it is headed back, so 
as to throw the growth exclusively into the 
inserted bud; otherwise, the bud will never 
push, and will finally die out. 

In Vance’s method of budding, the bud is 
inserted where a bud has been cut out of the 
stock, which is theoretically the place for the 
bud, but practically an operation trouble- 
some to perform and of doubtful advantage. 

On some stocks the bark 
‘¢willrun ” when the leaves 
unfold in the spring; work - 
them at this time 
is called spring budding. 
Buds are taken from the 
young growth of the pre- 
vious year, which have 
been kept moist and dor- 
mant in an ice-house. 
These often make a strong 
growth, and buds from 
this growth may again be 
used for fall budding. By 
this double working, a va- 
riety can be multiplied 
very rapidly. 

Ring budding is accom- 
plished by taking off a ring 
. of bark from the stock one- 
fourth inch wide, more or less, and replacing 
it with a similar ring containing the bud of 
the variety to be propagated. This method, 
although offering no material advantage, for 
general purposes, over those already described 
is in some instances, especially with grape- 
vines, used successfully by some propagators. 

—J. JENKINS, author Art of Propagation, 
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THE NEWER STRAWBERRIES. 

On our grounds in the vicinity of New 
York, on rather heavy clay soil, the Straw- 
berry crop was very good, and most of the 
new varieties proved satisfactory. 

Manchester improves by longer acquaint- 
ance. With us the plant is very vigorous, 
foliage healthy; the berries are larger, 
lighter colored, and of better quality than 
those grown in the Jersey sands. 

James Vick has been grown in a trial bed 
together with Captain Jack. The two kinds are 


not identical. Although 
they resemble each 
_ids 
Reva 
SNA 


other in general ap- 

pearance, the James 

Vick is decidedly the A I! \\iaal 7 fe m 
best of the two: its by Mts 
foliage is larger and 
more vigorous ; its ber- 
ries are larger, very 
firm, of more sprightly 
flavor and generally 
better quality, and are 
borne on longer, stiffer, 
upright fruit - stalks, 
not hugging the ground 
like Captain Jack. How 
a Strawberry plant can 
be more productive 
than the James Vick is 
not easily imaginable. 

Jersey Queen made 
but a poor growth. 

Sharpless, although 
of indifferent quality 
and not ripening well at 
the tips, has in its favor 
largest berries, very 
large, healthy foliage 
and, under favorable 
conditions, great pre- 
ductiveness. 

Bidwell has been very 
satisfactory for home 
use, producing a large 
erop of good-sized, 
well-shaped, and good- 


flavored berries. Both 
in hills and matted 


beds, the plents win- 
tered remarkably well 
during the last two 
winters, without pro- 
tection. 


PRINCE OF BERRIES. 

The accompanying 
illustration conveys a 
good idea of this new 
claimant for popular- 
ity. Mr. E. W. Durand, 
its originator, who has 
probably raised more 
seedling Strawberries than any other living 
man, considers it the best of all the thousands 
of new varieties produced by him. It has, so 
far, not been grown outside of the originator’s 
ground; we can, therefore, not speak about 
its merits from personal observation, and 
give Mr. Durand’s description : 

‘*Superior to any berry known in flavor 
or quality, brilliant and beautiful in color, 
abundant in bearing, large size, texture ex- 


ceedingly fine and melting, no hard or unripe | 


spots or tips, coloring evenly and perfectly, 
unsurpassed as a carrier and keeper, invari- 
ably perfecting its large crop of fruit, de- 


sirable in form, perfect in blossom, never 
sealds either in foliage or fruit, remains a 
long time on the vine without injury, a 


plant, and a reliable. fertilizer for all late 
pistillate varieties, the very best as an ac- 
companiment to the Jersey Queen, possess- 
ing such determined, hardy qualities as will 
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When to bag.—The only safe rule is to apply 
the bag as soon as the cluster is formed. 


_ If delayed too long, the spore of disease may 
vigorous and luxuriant grower, a superb | 


undoubtedly make it a success in all sections | 


under the variations of soil, climate, ete., ete. 
The Prince of Berries, being one of the very 
latest. generally escapes the late frost, so 


PRINCE OF BERRIES STRAWBERRY. 


fatal to the early varieties, affording protec- 
tion by its heavy, stocky foliage.” 


BAGGING GRAPES. 

Within a few years, the bagging of Grapes 
has occupied the attention of many horticult- 
urists. One who has given much attention 
to this subject, says: ‘‘If the application be 
made in time, the paper-bag will preserve 
the cluster in more exquisite perfection than 
can be secured in any other way. The 
Grapes come forth luscious and beautiful 
enough to amaze Nature herself.” 


have attached itself to the berry and result 
in rot. Some have applied the bag before 
As the new 
shoot is very tender and brittle, great care 
must be exercised not to break it. 

How to bag.—Take manilla or any other 


blossoming has taken place. 


paper bags; cut off the upper corners, in 
order to wrap the upper portion around the 


cane; place the cluster inside the bag, wrap 
the bag around the 


cane, and then pin it. 
Size of bag.—-This de- 
pends upon the usual 
length of the cluster, 
and whether more than 
one cluster is placed in 
A two or three 
pound bag is sufficient 
for most single 


a bag. 


elus- 
ters. 

Results of bagginy.— 
The cluster will aver- 
age larger, ripen later, 
color in general better, 
produce larger berries, 
and the bloom will be 
preserved more per- 
fect than in those not 
As to flavor. 
vary. 


bageed. 
opinions Some 
think it better, 
others that it is not im- 


is 


proved, 

Bagging as a preven- 
tion of rot.—If applied 
early enough, it is a 


Rot 


prevention. is 
found in some eases in 
the bags, but mostly 


takes place after the 
Grapes are ripe. 
to the 
splitting of the Grape.— 
Many of the thin-skin 
varieties split badly in 
The Elvira, 
of 
splits so badly as to be 
worth- 
to the 
crowding of the berry 


Bagging 


as 


the bags. 
which, out bags, 
comparatively 
less, owing 
in the cluster, also does 
the same in bags. 

The 


its color when bagged ; 


Duchess keeps 


Delaware, as a general 
rule, becomes deeper: 
Brighton lighter in col- 
or, Niagara improves in 
color and flavor. 

The present summer 
many will bag Grapes 
by way of experiment. It is doubtful if bag- 
ging will become general in vineyard culture, 
as the extra expense incurred thereby is not 
To the 
ordinary purchaser of Grapes in the market, 


made up in the sale of the fruit. 


fine clusters, large berries, pure color, and 
bloom, and exquisite flavor are secondary 
To the 
who enjoy to sit under the shade of their own 


considerations. amateur, or those 
vines, however, these qualities are precious ; 
and, as the experiment with a few bunches 
requires but little time and expense, it is well 
worth a trial of those who grow Grapes for 


their own use. J. B. ROGERS. 
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GITTLE ROSE, 
She comes with fairy footsteps— 
Softly their echoes fall— 
And her shadow plays like summer shade 
Across the garden wall. 
The golden light is dancing bright 
’Mid the mazes of her hair, 
And her fair young locks are waving free 
To the wooing of her hair. 


Like a sportful fawn she boundeth 
So gleefully along; 

As a wild young bird she ecaroleth 
The burden of a song. 

The summer fiowers are clustering thick 
Around her dancing feet, 

And on her cheeks the summer breeze 
Is breathing soft and sweet. 


The very sunbeams seem to linger 
Around the holy head, 

And the wild flowers at her coming 
Their richest fragrance shed. 

And oh! how lovely light and fragrance 
Mingle in the life within; 

Oh! how fondly do they nestle 
Round the soul that knows no sin. 


She comes—the spirit of our childhood— 
A thing of mortal birth, 

Yet bearing still the breath of heaven 
To redeem her from the earth. 

She comes in bright-robed innocence, 
Unsoiled by blot or blight, 

And passeth by our wayward path, 
A gleam of angel light. 


Oh! blessed things are children — 
The gifts of heavenly love; 
They stand betwixt our world-hearts 
And better things above; 
They link us with the spirit-world 
Of purity and truth, 
And keep our hearts still fresh and young 
With the presence of their youth. 
— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


WHAT ROSES TO PLANT, 

A common error committed by beginners 
in Rose culture is attempting to grow varie- 
ties that are of delicate habit; attracted by 
great beauty of flower, or fragrance, they do 
not consider, or do not understand, that vigor 
of growth, perpetuity of bloom, perfect hardi- 


| ness are very seldom combined with the 


qualities which have alluved them. 
The most popular Roses are the Hybrid 


and produce flowers of the highest finish. 
Among them none are more desirable for 
tyros than Alfred Colomb, John Hopper, and 
General Jacqueminot. These three varieties 
probably absorb more of the desirable feat- 
ures that go toward making the perfect Rose 
than do any others which could be named; 
they blend well, and are very effective 
planted in a bed together or separately. 

A pleasing departure from the usual 
mcthod of growing Roses is found in the 
pegging-down system. In this way the long 


shoots are carefully bent down, and fastened | 


to the ground by means of hooked sticks or 
pegs. As a result of this system, an immense 


_ quantity of blooms is produced. True, the 
| individual flowers are not of equal finish to 


Watering Plants. — Many persons water 
their flower-beds in the manner city venders | 


expose their fruits to the view of the public. 
The inviting barrels of Apples and Pears we 
see at their stands are rarely full, but consist 


selected fruits neatly arranged on the top of 
it. These specimens are re-arranged and 
polished every day, so that the stock looks 
always fresh and replenished. For the looks 
of it, this may do well enough, but for use 
one would prefer a full barrel, even if it were 
not so nicely topped off. 

Now, the sprinkling of a little water over 
the surface of a flower-bed, once or twice 
a day, to give it the appearance of being 
watered, does the plants about as much good 


| otherwise to be had. 


those grown in the ordinary way, but we get 
amass of color, a striking effect, that is not 


IPOM CEA HEDERACEA, 


Ido not advocate this 
method to the exclusion of the other, but its 


| occasional use will certainly be satisfactory. 
simply of an empty barrel, with a layer of | 


as that sham apple barrel would to a | 


hungry crowd. Not as much, in fact, as 
none of the water thus applied reaches the 
feeding roots of the plants, 

Water, to be of any benefit in a dry sea- 
son, must be given in quantities sufficient to 
saturate the entire soilto the depth the roots 
descend. Such a soaking, given once or 
twice a week, is sufficient for most flowering 


plants; and where water is not easily obtain- | 


able, frequent stirring and loosening of the 
soil is preferable to frequent sprinklings. 

Sub-tropical Plants, to produce a rich effect, 
must be well fed, and nothing is more relished 
by them than frequent applications of liquid 
manure. 


Besides planting Roses in beds, we should 
scatter them through the borders of our gar- 
dens, giving the more favored positions to the 
delicate kinds. Among these we find Lu- 
genie Verdier, the most beautiful of the Victor 
Verdier type, a Rose of very delicate tint, — 
deep silvery,—pink tinged with salmon; 
lovely in the bud and in the open flower; 
attractive as maid or matron. Not only the 


pleasing. Another variety which is beautiful 
in both flower and leaf is Charles Lefebvre. 
This has the thick texture of petal, and some- 
thing of the same form as Lugenie Verdier, 
but the color is that of General Jacqueminot, 
deepened by a shade of satiny-purple. 
Among the somewhat neglected Roses are 
Marguerite de St. Amande, a deep pink, beau- 
tiful in the bud state, and flowering through 
the summer and autumn months. Baroness 


| Remontants; these are moderately hardy, | 


queminot; it has large, deep rose-colored 
flowers varied with lilac, of splendid globular 
form. A valuable feature is its late blooming, 
the flowers not developing until most others 
of the same class are past their prime. lise 
Boelle is perhaps the finest white Rose that 
we have ; it blooms profusely all through the 
summer; has full globular flowers, of the 
most perfect form; the center is generally 
tinged with blush. It is not possible to im- 
agine a flower of greater beauty. 

Moss Roses have long been favorites in 
our gardens, but it is wonderful how many 
inferior varieties are grown; sorts are dis- 
seminated that are not mossy, are not beau- 
tiful. None of the Moss Roses will compare 
with those of other classes as regards the 
open flowers. It is the fine buds that make 
them so attractive, and if a Moss Rose has 
not a well-formed bud it is worthless. The 
best of the Mosses are Gracilis, Crested, and 
Common, a triad whose crested loveliness has 
a common grace. 

Not one of the least of the qualities we 
desire in a Rose is fragrance. In this regard 
all classes must do homage to La France, the 
sweetest of all Roses. Compelled to choose 
one variety, this should be ours. To be sure 
it is rather tender, but it can easily be pro- 
tected, and so winter safely. It does not 
always open well, but it is a simple matter 
to assist,— an operation not practicable with 
most varieties that do not open perfectly. 
If La I’rance does not develop well, by 
pressing gently with the fingers the point of 


| bloom, and then blowing into the center, the 
| flower will almost invariably expand, the 


pent-up fragrance escape, and almost in- 
toxicate with delight our sense of smell. 

Not enough attention is given to the Tea 
Reses and Bourbons. The Hybrid Remon- 
tants justly claim our first attention when 
they are in their perfection; but after their 
first blooming is over, throughout July, Aug- 
ust, and September, they are much less at- 
tractive than many monthly Roses. Varieties 
like Bougin, Gerard Dubois, Homer, Sombreuil, 
Madame de Vatry, Marie Van Houtte, Madame 
Caroline Kuster, will give a continuous supply 
of flowers throughout the summerand autumn. 

The fact of Tea Roses being tender should 
not debar us from their culture; the truth 
is, they have in this matter been abused. 
The sorts I have named are in reality but 
little more tender than La France, the Hy- 
brid Noisettes, and all the Victor Verdier race 
of Hybrid Remontants. If earth be hilled 
up about the plants, and then a slight cover- 
ing of some loose material, like branches of 
evergreens, be given, the hardier sorts of 


flowers, but the foliage of this varietyis most monthly Roses will winter in safety. There 


is sometimes a loss or plants, but the per- 
centage is light, very littie more than hap- 
peus to the so-called Hardy Roses. 

In giving this protection, care must be 
observed not to smother the plants by en- 
tirely excluding the air; this never occurs 
from the use of evergreen branches, but 


_ when straw or litter is taken, sticks or boards 


Rothschild, a blush-pink, with exquisite cup- | 
it be objected that this covering of the Roses 


shaped flowers ; single blooms of. this kind, 
during December and January, sell in New- 
York for one dollar, and even two dollars 
each. It has always been a great favorite 
with exhibitors.  rangois Michelon is a 
striking variety, intermediate in character 


should be used to prevent the material mat- 
ting together. This is one of the cases where 
it is possible to kill by mistaken kindness. If 


is troublesome, then we must reply to the 
objector,—you are no true lover, you are but 


a false knight; you cannot have beautiful 


between its parent La Reine and General Jac- | 


Roses in your garden, because you have not 
them in your heart.—- H. B. Ellwanger, before 
the Western N. Y. Horticultural Society. 
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IPOMG@AS. 

The genera Convolvulus and Ipomada com- 
prise many of our most popular annual 
climbers. The most familiar example is the 
Morning Glory, which is emphatically a 
flower of the people, and than which to-day, 
in spite of ‘‘novelties,” no better plant can 
be found for covering a trellis, or clothing 
fences, stumps, or rustic work where fine 
foliage and showy flowers are required. The 
culture is only to plant the seeds, which will 
usually sow themselves, and come up year 
after year. 

Beautiful as are the Morning Glories, the 
élite of the family is found in the genus 
Ipomeea, the large-flowered species of which 
are also commonly known as Morning Glo- 
ries, the difference between the two genera 
being very little. 

The delicate climber known as Cypress 
Vine is botanically Ipomaa Qua- 
moelit. Itis a native of tropical 
America, loves heat and moist- 
ure, grows rapidly, and produces 
an abundance of flowers. In 
Brazil, the red-flowered variety 
covers the fences with its deli- 
cate foliage, brilliant with the 
starry flowers, and though the 
plant is an annual there, it is 
perpetually renewed from self- 
sown seed, and thus is virtually, 
in effect, a perennial. The seed 
is very hard, and, if planted on 
the border dry, is slow to vege- 
tate; it should first be sealded, 
by allowing it to soak in a cup of 
hot water. When the water he- 
comes cold, plant the seed, but 
never sow until the soil becomes 
warm ; the last of May is early 
enough for the latitude of New 
York. We have been most suc- 
cessful in sowing the seed on the 
evening of a warm day; then fill 
a water-pot with almost boiling 
water, and give the earth a gen- 
tle but thorough drenching; the 
plants will often appear in thirty- 
six hours. The growth is very 
rapid, and by midsummer the 
graceful foliage will be a mass of 
flowers, red, white, or rose, ac- 
cording to the variety sown, and 
the plants will continue to bloom 
until killed by the frost. 

Of large day-flowering Ipo- 
meas, one of the best is J. Lea- 
rii, which has very large rich blue flowers. 
It is a perennial, and until large does not 
bloom freely, and thus-our northern summer 
is too short for it. There are others of the 
same class which are well worth growing at 
the South or in a conservatory, and /. Hors- 
Jfaliae, which has great clusters of red flowers 
and palmate leaves, is one of the most brill- 
iant of stove climbers. 

The large night-flowering Ipomeas of the 
trepies are very beautiful, the effect of hun- 
dreds of these flowers, which are pure white, 
deliciousiy fragrant, and often a foot in 
circumference, opening in the soft radiance 
of the tropic moonlight, can be better im- 
agined than described. These species, if 
brought forward in pots and planted in a 
warm situation, would doubtless give flower 
before frost even in northern climes, as they 
are rapid growers and flower freely. 

One of the prettiest of the famiiy is /. 
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coccinea, commonly ealled scarlet Morning 
Glory. It is a rampant climber, with smooth 
foliage, and is covered all swmimer with a 
profusion of starry orange-scarlet flowers. 
The plant known as_ Ivy-leaved 
Vine is a variety of I. coccinea, with delicate, 


Cypress 


ivy-like fohage, There is also a plant, proba- 
bly nearly allied, with larger foliage and 
orange-scarlet flowers an inch in diameter, 
which we have seen in Brazil. 

I. leptophylla is a hardy perennial species, 
introduced, a few years ago, from the South- 
west. It hasan immense tuberous root, half 
climbing stems, and rose-purple flowers, 

There are also species with blue flowers 
and white margins, some with ivy-leaved 
foliage, and some have the leaves marbled 
with white. All are good, and Ipomcas 
should always find a place in the garden. 

ih. S. Rann, JR. 
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PREPARING FOR SPRING FLOWERS. 

None of tay neighbors have a spring flower 
garden. Several of them have fine summer 
and autumn gardens, but during all the spring 
months these grounds—that are a mass of 
bloom at midsummer—are quite bare or, 
worse, made unsightly by heaps of rubbish. 

Now a little foresight and « small outlay 
of time and money at the proper season 
would insure as fine a display of flowers dur- 
ing the spring months as throughout the 
And what flowers are 
so welcome, so beloved, as the firstlings of 
the The delicate Snowdrop that 
braves the winds of March; the 
Crocus and modest Violet, that come with 
April; and the gorgeous Tulips that illumine 
the garden in May. Then there are the old- 
time favorites, the hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials; these, like the hardy bulbs, once estab- 
lished, will last for years. 


summer and autumn. 


year? 


cheery 
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The early flowers need not displace the 
bedding-plants that make so grand a display 
in summer, as they only occupy the ground 
until the tender plants can be trusted out- 
doors. Tulips and many other bulbs may 
be taken up when the leaves are ripened, or 
they may be left inthe ground, and the bed- 
ding-plants set among them, removing the 
leaves as they wither, thus securing a sue- 
cession of bloom from April until frost 
comes. 

For me, the spring garden has more attrac- 
tions than any other. [tis so delightful, after 
the long dreary winter, to see the tiny green 
shoots piercing the brown mold, to weleome 
each little adventurer as it gets its head above 
wait for old 
others are the 


ground, to wateh and each 


friend. Dearer than 
special favorites grown from seed: the Sweet 
Williams, Delphiniums, Aquilegias, Canter- 


bury Bells, Pinks, and Pansies, 


any 


that we are longing to see in 
bloom once more as we long for 
the return of an absent friend. 

He knows nothing about the 
true delight of the gardener who 
has not raised flowers from seed. 
If you have never tasted this ex- 
quisite enjoyment, try it imme- 
diately; it is not yet too late to 
sow seeds of perennials for next 
year’s blooming. Begin now to 
prepare for the spring garden. 
Get some Sweet William, peren- 
nial Delphinium, Aquilegia, and 
Hollyhock seeds; sow them, and 
take eare of them through the 
summer. 

In October, set out a few hardy 
bulbs, such as Narcissus, Snow- 
drop, Crocus, Tulips and Hya- 
cinths. But preparation for the 
beds should be made now, for al- 
though these bulbs will grow un- 
der various conditions, to show 
to their best advantage they 
should be planted in deep, light, 
rich, and naturally or artificially 
drained soil, well manured and 
dug over several times before 
planting. 

Send for a catalogue of hardy 
Dulbs, and you will be surprised 
at the variety and cheapness of 
beautiful Then, 


next spring, when you are in the 


these flowers. 
midst of your floral treasures and 
triumphs, take wp your pen and 
write a few lines to THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 
that others may be indueed to do likewise. 
JENNY DARE. 


VALUABLE HELP, 


gardener who at- 


. 
I have a journeyman 
He is an 
The 


amount of ** bugs” he can take in during a 


tends to the insect department. 
enthusiastic entomological collector. 
day is surprising, and I think he devours 
very nearly his bulk in twelve working 
hours. He is commonly known as a toad, 
He works for nothing and finds himself, and 
Iam never troubled with a strike. My fellow 
is quite familiar, and pays no attention to 
me; but throw down a dark whip-lash near 
him, and he, possibly thinking it a new kind of 
garter-snake, hops off as vigorously as though 
member of some toad’s athletic 


TD sb. 


he were a 


society. 
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MIDSUMMER FLOWERING SHRUBS, 

Lilaes, Mock Oranges, Weigelas, double- 
flowering Almonds, Fringe-tree, and the host 
of early blooming shrubs, have done bloom- 
ing fora season. The full heat of summer is 
upon us, and flowers are becoming fewer in 
our gardens; nevertheless, we have many 
plants, in several classes, still to draw upon 
for summer flowers. Ghent and Mollis Aza- 
leas are past, but our native clammy Azalea, 
so white and fragrant, is at its best ; and in 
shady places so is Rhododendron maximum. 

Neither the common nor Alleghany White 
Alders (Clethra) have yet opened, nor has 
the Sorrel Tree ( Oxydendron arboreum) ; 
the beautiful Andromeda speciosa and its glau- 
cous-leaved variety are going out of bloom. 
The American Catalpa (bignonioides) is in 


perfection and very showy; the Japanese | 


one (Kempferi), a few days earlier, is not 
nearly so ornamental. 
lata, from China, has ample terminal panicles 
of small yellow flowers, and Cladrastis Amu- 
rensis, dull purplish-white ones. The Smoke 
Tree (Rhus Cotinus) is still a misty mass; 
the cone-like fruit masses of the Staghorn 
Sumach are assuming a crimson hue; Os- 
beck’s Sumach will not blossom for a month 


Kelreuteria panicu- 


but | 


Hydrangeas that were wintered indoors are 


| in bloom, but those that are out of doors are 


to come ; the Ailanthus flowers are dropping. | 


The common Privet (Ligustrum) has done 
blooming, the Ibota species are laden with 
little clusters of white flowers, lucidulum has 
larger panicles, but they shall not be open for 
another week. The common Elder (Sam- 
bueus Canadensis), by fields and waste places, 
is a mass of white flowers, and the red- 
berried one (pubens) displays its cymes of 
glowing red berries among vines and bushes 
in the thickets. Bladder Sennas (Colutea), 
yellow and saffron-colored, are in full bloom, 
and, like Rhodotypes kerrioides, Kerria, Chi- 
nese Wistaria, and Rose-acacias will con- 
tinue to yield a few flowers during the rest 
of the summer. Calopheca Wolgarica, not 
unlike the Siberian Pea trees (Caragana), 
has many yellow blossoms. Cytisus nigricans, 


from southern Europe, has terminal spikes | 
_ ening of lowland landscapes. 


of very bright yellow broom flowers.  C. 
capitatus, also a yellow but a less showy 
species, is at its best. The Wood-waxen 
(Genista tinctoria) is a yellow mass on dry 
and sandy soils, and Sibirica, larger and 
brighter, is its seasonable companion. 


The Lead-plant (Amorpha canescens), with | 
woolly leaves and purple flowers, is hardly | 


out yet; but fruticosa, a larger shrub, with 
dark, violet-purple spikes, is nearly past. 
The Tartarian and Japanese Bush Honey- 


suckles have done blooming, but the Ameri- | 


can species (Diervilla trifida and sessilifolia) 
continue to yield an ample share of modest 
yellowish flowers. But as vines, Hall’s Japan- 
ese Honeysuckle and the scarlet Trumpet 
Honeysuckle are copious and showy. Al- 


| mental 


not in blossom yet, but radiata will soon be. 
Spirea callosa, red and white, are in full 
bloom, so is Douglass’s Spirea, pink, and 
our common Meadow-sweet, whitish. The 
Siberian Spirea sorbifolia still retains many 
of its white fleecy panicles; and aricfolia, 
from Oregon, has airy, decompound panicles 
of whitish flowers. S. Billardieri and Linne- 
ana will not be in bloom for some time yet. 
The Burning Bush ( Luonymus atropurpureus ) 
is laden with small, dark, purple flowers, 
which, in fall, shall be sueceeded by orna- 
red fruit. The purple flowering 
Raspberry is blooming freely in rough and 
half-wild places, and the Carolina Allspice 
bushes continue to yield their dark purple, 
fragrant flowers. The Chaste Tree (Vitex) 
is opening its lavender-colored flowers, but 
the Callicarpa shall not display its little 
clusters of bluish flowers for a month or 
more. The shrubby Hypericums shall not 
show their golden, starry flowers for a week 
or two yet, but the shrubby Potentilla is in 
bloom. The sweet Bay Magnolia (glauca) 
has whitish fragrant blossoms, and the beau- 
tiful white-flowering Stuartias are passing 
out of bloom. The Button-bush has many 
heads of flower-buds, but none are open yet. 
Altheees and Hydrangeas will be the pride 
of the autumn. But some shrubs are as 
handsome in fruit as in flower. Hleagnus 
longipes, from Japan, has a heavy crop of 
oval, ornamental, red fruits. that hang upon 
the bushes for several weeks after they 
begin to color. The Tartarian Bush Honey- 
suckles are handsomely furnished with ber- 
ries, but not so brightly as is Morrow’s Bush 
Honeysuckle. The Mezereon bushes, , so 
sweet and gay with blossoms in earliest 
spring, is now decorated with bright red 
berries. Wm. FALCONER. 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 
Those who travel through the country at 
lightning speed, in railroad cars with closed 
shutters, or reading the latest paper or novel, 


of our ‘‘ Lilies of the field” and of the impor- 
tant part they act in the coloring and bright- 
Our native 
Lilies are now in their glory, and among 


them are found some of the most brilliant | 


colors and most graceful forms of the floral | 


kingdom. 


cum, is the earliest to flower ; it is the upright 
red Lily of pastures and open wood-lands, 
and produces one, rarely two or three hand- 
some red flowers, spotted with black. 

The Yellow Lily, L. Canadense, flowers but 
little later. This is the species so common 
in most meadows and bogs, producing grace- 


_ fully drooping yellow flowers spotted with 


though the Indian Currant and Snowberry | 
| reaches a height of six to seven feet, and 


bushes (Symphoricarpus) are in full bloom, 
they are less showy now than they will be 
later on, when they are in fruit. The Vir- 


ginian Itea is laden with fragrant white 
racemes; wild Roses abound in meadows | 


and swamps, the Prairie Rose is unfolding 
the many clusters on its arching shoots, and 
the red and white Rugosa Roses from Japan 
are dotted over with their lovely buds. 


purple, on stems two to three feet high. 


still later, and is a truly superb plant, the 
tallest of our native species. The stem 


bears from thirty to fifty flowers in graceful, 
pyramidal racemes. The sepals are strongly 


| revolute, bright orange, with numerous dark | 
| 


spots inside. 

All these species grow well in gardens, 
and become greatly improved by proper cul- 
tivation, the plants increasing in size and 
number of their flowers. 
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CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS IN AUGUST. 

At this season of the year house plants re- 
quire careful attendance to keep them in lux- 
uriance for the window garden or conserva- 
tory, as they can never take care of themselves 
like their more hardy sisters of the outdoor 
garden. 

The hard-wooded plants, such as Camellias, 
Azaleas, Myrtles, Correas, Daphnes, Heaths, 
ete., will be in a better condition by autumn 
if they can stand under glass which is shaded 
with whiting and water, mixed together like 
lime whitewash; but in small collections of 
house plants, where no glass is available, it 
is better to plunge the pots into the borders, 
selecting a partially shaded position pro- 
tected from the hottest sunshine, as this is 
apt to injure the foliage, especially of Ca- 
mellias, which grow in shady locations in 
their native habitat. 


KEEPING WORMS OUT OF POTS. 


Put a handful of coal ashes upon the earth 
in which the pots are plunged, to prevent the 
roots from striking into the soil, or a piece 
of brick may be placed under the hole at the 
bottom of the pot. This also serves to 
keep earth-worms out of the pots, which, 
however conducive they may be in fertiliz- 
ing the fields and gardens, are decidedly in- 
jurious to potted plants. Therefore, it is 
never a good plan to plunge pots into the 
borders without taking these precautions to 
exclude worms. And even then they may 
enter the soil over the rim of the pot. But 
as soon as you perceive their presence, by 
the peculiar look of the apparently chewed- 
up soil, water freely with a solution of lime 
water, and it will both kill the worms and 
increase the luxuriance of the foliage of the 
plants. 

It is not well to put stands of plants 
directly under the shade of trees, because 


| insects are more plentiful there, and spiders, 
ean hardly be aware of the dazzling beauty | 


both white and red, will injure them sadly, 
and ants will ruin Abutilons and Fuchsias. 
Water them daily, but never let the water 
remain in the saucers of any plants. 


CALLAS, 


These, being semi-aquatics, form an ex- 


| ception, and like to have their roots wet or 
The Orange-red Lily, Lilium Philadelphi- | 


damp all the time. It is better, however, to 
turn the kegs or pots containing Callas upon 


| their sides, under the shade of a shrub, and 


let the earth dry up until early in Septem- 
ber; then shake the roots out from the soil, 
turn out all the earth, and supply its place 


with the richest, thoroughly composted pot- 


ting soil that can be procured. The bottom 
soil of an old hot-bed, mixed with an equal 


| quantity of sandy loam, will not be too heat- 
The Turk’s-cap Lily, L. superbum,-comes | 


ing for their tastes, as their fibrous roots 


| revel in a sandy, moist, rich compost. When 


the leaves are growing well a dessert-spoenful 


| of soluble Pacific guano, stirred into the 


soil once a month, increases the flower-buds 
greatly. 
POTTING SOIL. 

An excellent compost for potting window 
plants can be made out of one part of poul- 
try droppings, four of garden soil, and one 
of gritty sand. Mix the whole in a barrel, 
and stir it up every week, until in September 


ol 


-two sharp tongues. 
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or October, when plants must be repotted or 
taken from the borders for winter flowering. 


~ Add one-third of this compost to two-thirds 


of garden soil, and pot the plants very firmly 
init. Loose planting is a fertile source of 
failure in repotting plants. Press the soil 
about the roots with a small stick, or, better 
still, with your own fingers, the best imple- 
ments God has given us. And true lovers 
of flowers can never consider their fingers 
too dainty to use them in the care of their 
plants in every possible way, any more than 
true mothers can object to give every need- 
ful attention to their children. 


CUTTINGS. 


August is the month to make preparations 
for window gardening, and to strike cuttings 
of all kinds of succulent plants, such as 
Begonias, Geraniums, Coleus, Achyranthes, 
ete., for their stems are filled with sap now, 
and tiny roots will strike out 
from the smallest cutting that 
is kept moist and warm. An 
experiment may also be tried 
with Geraniums by cutting 
through a branch two-thirds, 
leaving enough upon the main 
branch to let the sap circulate. 
In two weeks or so the white 
shoots will appear, when the 
cutting should be severed com- 
pletely and planted in a small 
pot of sandy loam. 

All cuttings strike more rapid- 
ly in saucers of sand, kept con- 
stantly moist, than in pots of 
earth. 

I find it an excellent plan to 
break off slips from my flowers 
at this time, and plant them in 
a little sand, under large Rose 
bushes, or any shrubs which 
partly conceal the slips. The 
hose is played freely upon them 
every night when it is dry, and 
by the middle of September I 
have plenty of well-rooted plants 
for my window garden, or to give 
away to friends, who will gladly 
receive and treasure them care- 


sprinkled over the cut where it is placed in 
the ground, and a handful of cut grass or 
moss is laid over the top of it to keep it 
moist. 
watered daily, and in three weeks it will 
generally have made enough growth that it 
ean be detached from the main root without 
injury. Large hair-pins are handy imple- 
ments for layering, as they can be placed 
directly over the branch of a Rose, Hydran- 
gea, Clematis, ete., and hold it very firmly 
in the soil. 
readily in this manner, and large additions 
ean thus be made to one’s supply of many 
kinds of plants with very little trouble. 
Daisy EYEBRIGHT. 


TRITELEIA UNIFLORA. 
This very handsome little liliaceous plant 
indigenous to South America, was first 


Moss Roses may be increased | 
| open ground, as bulbs do not force well two 
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When firmly planted it must be | 
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For house culture, from four to six bulbs 
may be planted in ‘‘ six-inch ” pots ina medi- 
um rich loam mixed with a small portion of 
sand, and single bulbs may be planted in 
three or ‘‘four-inch” pots. They may be 
potted at any time during autumn; and by 
keeping the pots in a cool place at first and 
removing them successively to the window 
or plant-room, flowers may be had all winter. 
After flowering, the bulbs should be taken 
out of the pot and kept ina dry, cool place 
until fall, when they should be planted in the 


seasons in succession. 

For outdoor culture prepare a bed exactly 
as for Hyacinths or Tulips, plant the bulbs 
about two inches deep, and when cold weather 
sets in cover thickly with some light mulch- 
ing material. As an edging to a bed or a 
border of Hyacinths or Tulips, they would 
be very appropriate, and if planted in a bed 
by themselves their modest 
beauty and the delicate fragrance 
of the blossoms cannot but be 
admired by all lovers of spring 
flowers. Ike Ivy. 


HOT WATER AS AN INSECTICIDE. 

Hot water, says a correspond- 
ent of Gardening Illustrated, is a 
clean, safe, and effective means 
of destroying green fly on pot 
plants. To the amateur whose 
stock of plants might be small, 
or who might not have accom- 
modation for fumigating, it would 
be found a convenient remedy. 
There is a margin of many de- 
grees between the lowest tem- 
perature that will destroy this 
insect and the highest that a 
plant will stand with impunity. 
One hundred and thirty degrees 
is a proper temperature, or as 
hot as the hand can be held in 
two seconds. The plant should 
be plunged into and withdrawn 
from the water instantaneously. 
The smaller body and more del- 
icate skin of the insect is more 


fully through the gloom of the 
winter. 


LAYERING ROSES AND SHRUBS. 


Now is also the time for layer- 
ing Roses and delicate shrubs of 
all kinds which you may desire to propagate. 
Select a strong, luxuriant branch which is 
near enough to the ground to bend down 
easily, and to be pressed into the soil just 
where a bud will strike out roots. Dig away 
the soil a little, add some sand to it, press 
the branch firmly into it, cover it very lightly, 


and stamp the soil down with your boot-heel. | 


Water it, when the day is dry, every night, 
and keep it closely in the ground, and in four 


brought to Europe in 1836; but its good | 


qualities were not generally recognized until 
quite recently. It is nevertheless possessed 
of considerable beauty and sterling worth, 


being a free and profuse bloomer in the | 


house as well as the open ground. 


From a small bulb resembling that of | 


the Narcissus, a mass of long, narrow, dark- 


_ green leaves, slightly depressed along the 


weeks the branch may be cut off, taken up | 


carefully, and planted out in border or lawn, 
or potted for winter. 

The Chinese method of layering plants will 
sometimes work better than ours. 
full of sap is selected and stripped of all the 


A braneh | 


lower leaves,— which should also be done in | 


the above process of layering,— and at a bud 


or axil cf the branch, which will bend closely | 
to the soil, a deep cut is made horizontally, | 


through two-thirds of the branch, leaving 
A little gritty sand is 


mid-ribs, are produced, which when growing 
in a pot rise a little above the rim and droop 
gracefully over the sides. Several slender 
stalks about six inches long push forth from 
among the leaves, each bearing at its tip a 
single flower — from which the plant derives 
its name—an inch or more in diameter. 
The petals are bluish-white, shading to light- 
blue at the tip, and are depressed along the 
middle, making a slight convolution. The 
flowers remain in bloom a long time and fol- 
low each other in regular succession for sev- 
eral weeks, after which the leaves die down. 


\ 


| 
| 


| 
| 


quickly acted upon than that of 
the plant. 

Should any one be afraid to 
employ the remedy, let hin, if 
he has several plants affected, 
try it on one first, and the next 
day, when he sees that it has suffered no in- 
jury, he will have no misgivings about treat- 
ing the rest in the same way. 


WORMS IN FLOWER-POTS, 

The common angle-worm may generally 
be removed by turning the ball out of the 
pots, or by a few applications of lime-water. 
The small white worms, or grubs, which fre- 
quently infest the soil of potted plants, are, 
according to our correspondent, Mrs. 8. P. H., 
quickly made harmless by an application of 
one teaspoon of liquid camphor in a pint of 
water. This will destroy them instantly ; 
but as a preventive against the young broods 
the dose should be repeated once a week. 
Camphor water acts not only as an insecti- 
cide, but as a stimulant to the plants, which 
thrive splendidly under this treatment. It 
has been tried on Roses, Geraniums, Lilies, 
Begonias, Oxalis, Cactus, and other plants, 
with good success. 
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THE VICTORIA REGIA, 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES BY PROFESSOR | 


SAMUEL Lockwoop, Pu. D. 
It was our privilege to see this queen of 
the Water Lilies in bloom at Kew Gardens, 
England, October, 1878. 


world, in every witchery of form, color, and 
odor —pure white, soft rose-tinted, and deep 
pink, and the loveliest blue. But the most 
entrancing for form, color, size, and fra- 
grance was the Victoria. She shone, indeed, 
as the empress of the entire floral dominion. 


The present generation cannot realize the | 


interest taken in this superb plant nearly 
forty years ago —the intense desire to get 
specimens to Europe, the great efforts, and 
the provoking failures. Even the seed would 
refuse to germinate. At last, it was taken 
over the sea in its native water, and painful 
care was had as to 
temperature — even 
periodical agitations 


There was a dis- | 
play of Water Lilies from all parts of the | 


| Fair in England, 1851, built chiefly of glass 


| was found to bear a weight of 760 pounds 


ers. He was led to experiment as to the 
limit of this resistance —loading the surface | 
of one of the largest leaves with bricks. It | 


avoirdupois —that is to say, nearly equal to 
five men of average weight. 

The first successful effort to bring the Vic- 
toria regia into bloom in England was in the 
world-famous botanical gardens of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at Chatsworth House. Joseph 
Paxton, the Duke’s head gardener, con- 
structed the great glass house for its ac- 
commodation, which took the name of its 
gorgeous occupant. The hint for the con- 
struction of this fairy-like building was de- 
rived from a study of the structure of the 
Victorias leaf. 

We may, in passing, say that Mr. Paxton 
designed the Crystal Palace for the World’s 


and iron, all being primarily due to his study 
of the leaf mentioned. For this achievement 
he was knighted, and thus became Sir Joseph 
Paxton. 

The first flower of Victoria regia in Eng- 


It will astonish some to be told that the 
Victoria regia was made to flower in a tank 
in the open air by Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, at 
Bordentown, N. J., last August, the water 
being kept at its right temperature by pipes. 
I was one of a small party invited to witness 
the event, but was far away at the time. An 
enthusiastic friend wrote me about it, and 
what follows is mainly from his letter: At 
the first visit, the leaves were six feet across, 
with a rim about two inches high, and a bud 
just visible in the depths. It was expected 
to bloom in two weeks, and we intended 
to go again with yourself, Mrs. Treat, and 
others. Alas! the bud shot up with almost 
visible rapidity, and bloomed on Sunday even- 
ing. I saw it at its second opening, when it 
was somewhat the worse. At its first opening, 
the flower rested on the water, a pure white 
blossom a foot in diameter, and filled the air 
with a delicious pine-apple perfume; at its 
second, it was raised above the surface, the 
petals had become a pale rose, and were 
strongly reflexed, while the perfume was 
entirely gone. The stamens were a deep rose 

color, and folded 


down, so as to com- 


of the fluid, as if to 


deceive the coy em- 
bryo into the idea of 
the flowing of its 
natal stream. When 
success was attain- 
ed, it was accounted 
among the florists of 


the world as ‘the 


big thing of the 


age.” But the con- 
ditions of success 
were so costly: a 
glass house, a tank 
of thirty feet diam- 
eter, and the water 
steadily kept up to 
eighty degrees of 
temperature; pri- 
vate means, unless 
munificent, could not 
suffice. 

The leaves of the 


pletely cover the 
stigma, ete. On this 
second evening, a 
strange event took 
place, which we un- 
fortunately did not 
see, aS we had to 
go to the train, but 
which was commu- 
nicated by those who 
did see it. About 
half-past seven P. M. 
the stamens sudden- 


ly lifted themselves, 


and with quite a per- 


ceptible jerk shook 
a mass of pollen 
down on the stigma. 
It seems hardly ered- 
ible, but it is true: 
this Victoria had 
produced four great 
leaves, with another 
partly unrolled, and 
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plant are six feet in 


had bloomed, all 


diameter; they are 
green above and red 


underneath, suggestive of the color habit of | 


the foliage of the Begonias, especially B. 


sanguinea, though it should be said that, as | 
a rule, the Water Lilies have the under side | 


of their leaves of a liver-red, or purplish. 
These gigantie Lily-leaves, speaking popu- 


larly, are, when fully grown, round, and with | 


the edge turned up two inches or more, look 
like immense floating tea-trays. Large 
aquatic birds stand on them by the hour, 
watching for fish to pass by. But those great 
leaves are ribbed in a most ingenious way, 
imparting immense strength; so that with a 
board properly arranged to distribute the 
pressure, a prodigious weight can be borne. I 
have some notes which I think were made 
some thirty years ago, from which we will ex- 
tract, though the figures seem incredible. It 
was stated in Science pour Tous, that in the 
aquarium of the Botanical Garden at Ghent, 
the head gardener, M. van Houtte, was inter- 
ested to learn the force required to immerse 
one of the floating leaves in the water. One 
leaf supported a child; another was not sub- 
merged by the weight of one of the garden- 


VICTORIA REGIA. 


land, as above, was in November, 1849. 
The event brought together a distinguished 
concourse of visitors of the nobility and lit- 
erati. A novel event was the appearance, on 
the occasion, of little Miss Annie Paxton, 
who, dressed in costume of a fairy, took her | 
place in one of the tray-like leaves, and, like | 
a Naiad of the waters, presided as the fairy 
guardian of this beautiful floral queen. Such 
an event could not be less than inspiring ; 
accordingly, the muse of the famous Douglas 
W. Jerrold produced the following: 


On unbent leaf, in fairy guise 
Reflected in the water, 

Beloved, admired by hearts and eyes, 
Stands Annie, Paxton’s daughter. 


Accept a wish, my little maid, 
Begotten at the minute, 

That scenes so bright may never fade, 
You still the fairy in it. 


That all your life, nor care, nor grief, 
May load the winged hours 

With weight to bend a Lily’s leaf, 
But all around be flowers. 


| “The flower is of two days’ duration. 


from a plant six 

inches high, with one 
small leaf, in just four months. One would 
think that the forming of its cells ought to 
be visible with a hand lens. 

To give completeness to this little sketch, 
let me quote from the American Cyclopedia : 
The 
first day it opens about six P. M., and remains 
open until about the same hour next morn- 
ing; in this stage it is cup-shaped, twelve to 
sixteen inches across, with numerous pure 
white petals, and emits a delightful fra- 
grance. The second evening, the flower 
opens again, but it presents an entirely dif- 
ferent appearance; the petals are now of a 
rosy-pink color, and reflexed, or bent down-_ 
ward from the center, to form a handsome 
coronet, but now without odor; the flower 
closes toward morning, and during the day it 
sinks beneath the surface to ripen the seeds.” 
In South America, the seeds are called water- 
maize. They are very farinaceous, and are 
roasted and eaten. [The above beautiful illus- 
tration, forming a most appropriate accom- 
paniment to this interesting article, is reprint- 
ed from one of our earlier numbers.—ED.] . 
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DRAINAGE OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 

The cleanly care of the body and the ven- 
tilation of rooms avail not much, if about the 
house tnere creep and crawl the invisible, 
but none the less terrible impurities from 
damp, moldy cellars, standing pools of slop 
water, and neglected, barbarous privies. 

“How long we might live,” exclaimed Dr. 
Nichols, ‘‘if we could only get out of our 
-dirt and that of our neighbors!” In the better 
part of large cities people seem to have suc- 
eeeded very well in ‘‘ getting out,” thanks 
to the rigid enforcement of sanitary laws, 
and although a clogged sewer-pipe has power 
to transform the most elegant mansion into 
an intolerable dwelling-place, it remains for 
the country to furnish horrors which would 
make a sanitarian’s hair stand on end. 

The cheering thing about this rural disre- 
gard for health laws is, that it seems to be 
an unconscious disregard, a sin of thought- 
lessness. The tasteful and thrifty farmer 
has his fences, outbuildings, and walks in 


_ faultless repair, while indoors his wife scrubs 


and polishes and is a marvel of order and 
neatness; and yet, some villainous cess-pool 
brewing its mischief in the insulted air, or 
some repository of filth —emboweled, as it 
may be, in luxuriant vines — breathes ont 
its poison day and night, and mocks the 
orderly care of the farmer and tidy pride of 
his good wife, with its unspeakable pollution. 

Could the farmer be permitted to encounter 
these air-poisons in tangible shape,—could 
he, for instance, catch a glimpse of diphthe- 
ria peeping into the sleeping-room of his 
beloved little ones, or scarlet fever dogging 
their steps, or typhoid threatening the wife 
of his heart,— would he not employ every 
means to avert them ? 

There is no excuse for bad ‘ gases” about 
country homes. Every owner of an acre of 
land has the means of maintaining a clean 
atmosphere, providing, of course, there are 
no unconquerable marshes or miasmatic 
rivers to deal with. 

The various kinds of tiles for drains for 
conveying away slops and waste, to points 
where they may be speedily evaporated by 
wind and sun, are durable, effectual, and 
cheap. Placed below the reach of frost at a 


pitch to create a rapid flow, they will not be- | 


come clogged, and will last a life-time. 

In summer, the laundry suds can be ap- 
plied to the garden with good effect; but 
there should be a kitchen sink connecting 
with the drain, not only for convenience in 
disposing of waste water at all times, but to 
prevent the nuisance of frozen slops and ice 
eloggings when the only opening is outside 
the house. This kitchen pipe can easily be 
“flushed” every week with boiling suds, and 
a semi-occasional dose of chloride of lime or 
earbolie acid will keep it clean and odor- 
less. 

Kitchen waste in the country, very fortu- 
nately, need not await the round of the 
garbage-cart, and can be disposed of at any 
time before it becomes rancid and pestilen- 
tial. Indeed, in well conducted housekeep- 
ing it is not “waste at all, but wholesome” 
seraps that are well received by the chickens, 
the pigs, and the soap-fat jar. The little that 
cannot be disposed of in these ways should 


be burned. There is nothing better than 


| ~ 
| above the braces, even to the beams, is piled 


cremation for stuff that, from neglect or | 


accident, becomes unfit for anything else. 


These two sorts of refuse being so easily | 


disposed of, the serious thing to consider is 
the last and the worst, the old-fashioned 


privy; old-fashioned, because in every new, | 


first-class, scientifically builded house it has 
given room to something better. This nui- 
sance is too philosophically endured. It is by 
no means a necessary evil, and there is no 
virtue in submitting to its existence. We 
often see heroie attempts to overcome its 
objectionable features. It is made to stand 
afar off; but distance in this case lends no 
enchantment, and the long walks back and 
forth in all sorts of weather, and the noisome 
eondition of the building itself are often 


serious exposures to aged people and delicate | 


children. Sometimes it is brought nearer, 
taken under the house roof, curtained and 
carpeted, and then we have ‘‘sewer gas” all 
the year round, and in the summer a nui- 


sance that more or less contaminates the | 
| big rack; the tumbles are piled in; the forks 


whole house. The best way to overcome 
this evil is to adopt the dry earth or ash 


system. Because some of the first closets | 


proved unsatisfactory, no one should be pre- 


judiced against the system itself, which is | 


finding wide and wider acceptance through 
improved and perfected machinery.— Ll. H. 
Leland, in ‘* Farm Homes.” 


THE LAST LOAD—A MIDSUMMER PICTURE, 

If tnere is anything more exhilarating than 
the odor of newly-mown hay, piled high 
upon big mows, as one walks over the main 
floor of a well-filled barn, with the hot 
breeze rushing in at one open door and out 
at the other, on one of these midsummer 
days, we don’t know where amid all the 
sights and sounds and fragrance of town or 
country life it may be encountered. We are 


familiar with the vivifying odor that comes | 


from the fresh running brooks of the earliest 


spring-time, while the snow yet lingers in | 
huge patches here and there along the cool | 
sides of the little hills, slowly yielding their | 


stored-up moisture to the fiagrant rill at 
their base, telling us that winter is over and 


past; with the fragrance of the freshly | 


turned furrow as the patient oxen slowly 
plod along over the ridgy field, with a de- 


lightful mist rising from the ground as each | 


new furrow goes over, the robins and spar- 


rows hop and sail along in glee behind our | 
plow —promise of the delightful spring- | 


time which has just opened; with the luscious 


smell that comes from ripe Apples, ruddy | 


and cheerful as in the early October morn- 
ings they lie in generous heaps under the 
trees upon which they so recently formed 


the harvest of field and meadow. 

We stand on the floor and catch the sooth- 
ing influences of the west wind, ladened with 
odor ot field and flower as it envelops us, 
like the perfumed waters of a Turkish bath, 
coming at one, going at another entrance. 
Tho landscape viewed from the big door is 
of marvelous beauty. A wooded hill; a past- 


/ ure in which are cows reclining under the 


shade of trees, their faces windward, chew- 
ing their cuds; a running brook; growing 


| grain fields, and the tropical leaves of Indian 


the chief beauty, awaiting transport to cool | 


cellars on their way to the crowning joy of 


the social evening festivities of the farm- | 


house. But more grateful and more signifi- 
eant than these and all beside, there is the 
exquisite fragrance from a barn full of herds- 


| grass and clover, vernal grass, and meadow 


fox-tail. 

It is midday. We have just eaten dinner 
after a forenoon following the mower and tea- 
der. The tumbles of hay, cut yesterday, have 
been open to sun and air. The great doors at 
both ends of the barn are wide open, and an 
empty hay-rack has just been run out of the 
barn. Upon the floor the sweet hay covers 
the planks like a soft carpet; while away 


| is plainly heard, 
| strikes the platform leading to the floor; the 


Corn playing in the breeze; an orchard; a 
winding road over which is a dusty cloud 
from the passing carriage; a farm-house; a 
field in which workmen are hurriedly bunch- 
ing up the outspread hay. 

What was that? The rolling of distant 
thunder. Look! 'The billowy clouds, black 
and threatening, piled over and over each 
other, fill the western sky. What a mar- 
shaling of the hosts of air, thunder-laden 
and rain-filled! Down to the field goes the 


and rakes fly; strong men sweat under the 
great forkfuls of hay. The clouds gather. 
Every moment an accurate eye sweeps the 
blackened heavens, measuring the distance 
away of the shower, and computing the rate 
at which it is traveling. There is a strong 
rustling of the leaves; the breeze increases 
and is laden with the odor of rain-drops; 
hay is blown from the rapidly moving load ; 
the chickens run for shelter; the farm gate 
is blown on its hinges; the sound of the rain 
Hurry! The hay-rack 


load plunges into the barn with a thud; the 
boys on the top of the load bounce as upon a 
pillow, as the wheels strike the sill; down 
comes the rain in torrents. There is a 
merry ring of glad voices —it is the last 
load. Home Farm. 


| (jhituary. 


DR. JOHN A, WARDER, 

The announcement of the death of Dr. 
John A. Warder, of North Bend, Ohio, on 
July 15th, will bring sorrow and regret to 
thousands of homes throughout the land, for 
few men possess the natural gift of making 
themselves beloved by all who know them in 
so great a measure as he did. 

Dr. John A. Warder died in his 72d year, 
at his charming home on the Ohio River. 
He was born near Philadelphia, Pa., and in 
1830 removed with his parents to Spring- 
field, Ohio, but soon returned to Philadelphia 
to study medicine and natural sciences. In 
1887, he married, and commenced the prae- 
tice of medicine in Cincinnati. He soon rose 
to eminence, and became one of the most 
successful physicians of the city. During all 
this time he took a lively interest in science, 
and especially in horticulture and forestry. 

In 1855, he gave up his practice and 
bought a part of the President Harrison 
farm at North Bend, to which he gradually 
added until he possessed more than three 
hundred acres. There he spent much of his 
time in testing new varieties of fruits and in 
experimenting with various methods of their 
cultivation. The results of his observations 
and rich experiences thus obtained he was 
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[Auaust, 


always ready to communicate to others in 


the liberal and unselfish spirit which was one | 


of the leading traits of his character. 

Among his best known works are ‘‘Ameri- 
can Pomology— Apples”; ‘‘Hedges and 
Evergreens”; Du Breuil’s ‘‘ Vineyard Cult- 
ure, American edition”; ‘‘ Report on For- 
ests and Forestry.” But highly valuable as 
these works are, the greatest service he ren- 
dered to his fellow-men consists in the many 
shorter articles and essays scattered through 
our leading periodical publications, and in 
the active interest he took in the formation 
and management of many scientific and hor- 
ticultural societies. With his death the 
American Pomological Society, of which he 
was vice-president, loses one of its stanchest 
pillars and worthiest representatives, and his 
cheerful presence and wise counsel will be 
sadly missed at the coming meeting at Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Warder combined in a rare degree 
natural, inborn gentleness with that easy 
and polite refinement which at once begets 
confidence, attracts, and befriends. Sincere 
and earnest in his devotions, and exception- 
ally considerate and delicate in all his trans- 
actions with others, his loss leaves a vacant 
place in the hearts of all who were so fortu- 
nate to enjoy his friendship that can never 
be entirely filled again. 

What change the loss of so noble a man 
must bring to the once happiest of homes, 
to the tenderly loving wife and the dearly 
devoted sons and daughters, can be easier 
imagined than written on paper. The pen is 
insufficient to describe the grief, and words 
of consolation wouid seem almost a mockery. 
With thousands of friends, we mourn our 


to his afflicted family. 


\fiscellancous, 


THE CORN CROP IN JULY. 


| 


THE SWEET COUNTRY COUSINS. 


How dear to the heart are the sweet country 
cousins. 
When dog-days of summer begin to draw near, 
When bricks have grown hot and when sun- 
strokes by dozens 
Fill body with anguish and bosom with fear! 
The green waving fields and the sweet-smelling 
breezes, 
The ’scaping from turmoil to quiet and calm, 
The rich, creamy milk which the ready hand 
seizes, 
And e’en the brown cousins who live on the 
farm ; 
The plain country cousins, the uncultured cous- 
ins, 
The sweet country cousins that live on the 
farm. 


The sweet country cousins! oh, aren’t they a 
treasure ? 
How handy to have at the vacation time! 
And paying one’s board is a too costly pleasure, 
When all can be had without spending a dime. 
How pleasant to live on rich cream and ripé 


berries, 
Fresh, golden-hued butter and cakes light and 
wari, 
Free use of the horses, the carts, and the wher- 
ries 
Of sweet country cousins who live on the 
farm! 
The plain country cousins, the uncultured cous- 
ins, 
The sweet country cousins that live on the 
farm. 


How dear are the sweet country cousins in 
summer ! 
How fragrant the meadow, romantic the down! 
But straightway your faces begin to grow glum- 
mer 
At thoughts of their visit next winter to town, 
The theater, the concert, the lecture, the money 
Expended in tickets! the thought gives a 
quali ; 


| The sequel of summer is not quite so funny — 
loss, while we extend our deepest sympathy | 


Mr. J. R. Dodge, statistician to the De- | 


partment of Agriculture, calculates that the 
area of the Corn crop has been increased 
about two anda half million acres, making 
the aggregate sixty-eight million acres. There 
has been some extension of area in nearly 
every State. The proportion of increase is 
large in the North-west and South-west. On 
the coast, from Virginia to the Mississippi, 
the advance has been small. In some places 
the reduction of price, from enlargement of 
supply last year, had a discouraging effect. 

There has been too muck rain in the great 
Western maize districts, and failure of stands 
from planting poor seed, making the crop 
late and growth small, but improvement 
has of late been rapid. Taking all the 
States together, the average for Corn is 88 
against 85 last July, 90 in 1881, and 100 
in 1880. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS IN OHIO, 

Out here, at present,— writes our corre- 
spondent, Mr. M. Milton,—locusts have about 
the upper hand; they are in enormous quan- 
tities, and are doing a great deal of injury to 
young fruit; but the full extent of their de- 
struction shall not appear before next season. 
Apples are bet a small crop in this section ; 
Raspberries, Blackberries, and Peaches are 
abundant, and Grapes about half a crop. 
Strawberries were but very indifferent. 


Why don’t the sweet cousins remain on their 
farm ? 
The brown-visaged cousins, the great awkward 
cousins, 
The clodhopper cousins should stay on their 


farm. 
— Boston Transcript. 


DISAGREEABLE PHASES OF LIFE IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 
The mosquitoes are very numerous and 


| hungry; ants in myriads work eagerly over 


everything —I had the pleasure of waking 
up in a bedful of them ; lizards and flies are 
in their paradise, and the air is flecked with 
the inky forms of the buzzard. All these 
creatures scour the earth and air in search 
of their varied prey. The buzzards dart into 
the water after the defunct sting-rays; the 
little shivering chameleons play all over the 
dead-wood fences like streaks of light, flash- 
ing in and out, with their painted throats, as 
if endowed with human intelligence ; and at 
night other strange things come with the 
humidity of the dew,—lamp-worms, tropical 
moths, strange hooting things that shudder 
in the tree-tops and thrill you with their un- 
canny cries. The stars seem unnaturally 
numerous and luminous and low; the far 
night is full of strange sounds ; the lightning 
trembles all around the edge of the sphere- 
circle in a sort of phosphorescent hysteria ; 
and there is heavy scent and exhalation from 
the sleeping gardens. The dew will soon 
wet your shoulders if you sit out in the open 
air; you can almost put out your tongue and 
drink it as it gathers on the velvety air; and 
you are emphatically warned not to sit where 
it can saturate you. It is surcharged with 
injurious influences. 


If the day, with what one might eall its 
articulate, its thundering sunshine, is silent; 
if all the bright and concentrated color, 
the inter-melting forms of mountain and 
plantation, the reverberant sea-beach with 
its blue roll of endless water, are silent; 
if the very noise of the odd city of Kingston 
is a silence, what shall be said of the night? 

My heart always sank after we rose from 
our seven o’clock dinner, or even as we ap- 
proached it; for what was there after the 
meal save an eternal stillness and darkness? 
Kingston has no amusements; hardly any- 
thing that can be called a club or casino, 
for all its 40,000 folk. When night falls, it 
is a sort of annihilation, a severance from 
animated existence until the next day, a 
plunge into stygian ennui, whence there is no- 
escape except in sleep. 

To get into a bed bulging in the middle 
with some unknown mass and sloping at the 
sides at an angle rather too acute for slum-- 
ber, is hardly a refuge from this state of 
things. I am sure that statistics of suicide 
or of homicide would show that most people 
in Jamaica kill themselves or their fellow- 
men at night ; for how could it be otherwise? 
—FProf. James A. Harrison, in Southern World. 


CHICORY FARMING, 

Chicory farming, says the San Francisco 
Chronicle, promises to be one of the coming 
industries of California farming. Chicory 
was first planted in that State about fifteen 
years ago, but since that time it has been 
extensively raised on the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento rivers. Chicory is cultivated on 
a small scale in some of the Eastern States, 
and in some places in that section grows 
wild in abandoned fields and orchards. It 
grows very luxuriantly on the bottom lands 
of Louisiana and Texas. The root of the 
plant, when being prepared for use, is cut 
by a machine into small square blocks, then 
placed in the sun to dry, afterward roasted, 
and finally ground in a mill. Chicory pos- 
sesses few elements in common with coffee, 
and yet it imparts a taste to it greatly fan- 
cied by certain coffee drinkers in Europe. 
In France and Belgium, the common people 
have become so accustomed to mix Chicory 
with the coffee they drink that they prefer it 
so prepared to the beverage in its pure state. 
Travelers in those countries, even when they 
purchase pure coffee for their private con- 
sumption, find that the cooks will mix Chic- 
ory with it, even after having received 
strict orders to the contrary. 


OUR POULTRY INDUSTRY. 

The annual egg and poultry production 
and consumption of the United States is 
estimated at $600,000,000,— six hundred 
million dollars,— one-fifth of which is con- 
trolled by the State of New-York. The 
Coney Island hotels alone use about a mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of ‘‘ broilers” during a sea- 
son of but sixty days. 


CANNING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


The Baltimore American estimates that- 
there will be canned, in Baltimore alone, 
this season: 14,400,000 cans of Peaches, 
2,000,000 cans Peas, 300,000 cans String- 
) Beans, and 100,000 cans of Pears. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Cotton Plant, Marion, 8. C.—The initial 
number of this new journal, devoted to the devel- 
opment of the agricultural and industrial re- 
sources of the South, speaks well for its success. 


New Jersey State Agricultural Society.— 
Premium List of the annual Fair to be held at 
Waverly, Sept. 17th to 2ist. Fifteen thousand 
dollars will be awarded ‘or prizes in the various 
departments. 


J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. —Price list of 
Pot-grown and Layer Strawberry Plants, with 
instructions for their cultivation. Manchester 
and Atlantic Strawberries and Hansell Rasp- 
berry, specialties. 


: 
The Continent becomes dearer to its readers 
with every renewed visit. Excellent from the 
start already, each succeeding number seems to 
be an improvement upon its predecessors. The 
present number is especially full of interesting 
and valuable matter. The publication is admir- 
able in every respect, and occupies in its weekly 
issues a distinct field in magazine literature, 


Trees and Shrubs of Northern Europe and 
Asia, Notes by Mr. Charles Gibb, Abbotsford, 
Quebec. —These notes have been written by the 
author as addenda to an article on ‘‘ Ornamental 
Trees,” written for the report of the Montreal 
Horticultural Society, and contains, inaddition to 
much interesting information about these coun- 
tries in general, detailed descriptions of the most 
valuable trees and shrubs suitable for northern 
latitudes. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hibiscus Not Blooming.— RF. M.; Mount Laurel, 
N. J.— Without details of the various conditions 
under which a plant is placed, it is generally im- 
possible to tell why it does not come up to ex- 
pectations. If the shrub grows in very light 
soil, mulching during summer may help it; prun- 
ing next spring may also prove beneficial. 


Cape Jasmine.— Mrs. OC. B. B., -Palmyra, 
N. Y.—This beautiful plant, Gardenia florida 
botanically, does not naturally bloom in winter, 
which is its season of rest, and during which 
it should be kept cool and moderately dry. If 
then planted out in spring it will bloom freely 
inearly summer. Our January number of this 
year contains an exhaustive article on Hydran- 
geas. : 


Rose Blight.— Is. J. F., St. Louis, Mo.— Your 
Roses are affected by the aphis, or green fly, 
the most injurious insect enemy to the Rose, 
Tobacco water is the best remedy against them. 
Boil four ounces of common smoking tovaecco in 
a gallon of water for about ten minutes, and 
sprinkle or, better, syringe this decoction over 
the entire plant. This should be applied twice a 
week. 


Scolymus.—S. B. G., Daleville, Ind.—Scolymus, 
Salsify, and Scorzonera differ but little in the 
mode of cultivation as wellas their uses. The 
plants are biennial, and their cultivation is about 
the same as that of Parsnips. The seed is sown 
in spring and early summer, and the roots, which 
are the part eaten, are used the following winter 
and spring, but like Parsnips become unfit for 
food after the development of the flower-stalks. 


Aristolochia Not Blooming.— EL. 7., Amherst, 
Mass.—The Aristolochia, Dutchman’s Pipe, re- 
quires considerable age before blooming, espe- 
cially when grownin very rich soil. Cutting back 
some of the most rampant shoots tends to de- 
velop flower-buds. Root pruning does also pro- 
duce earlier flowering. The forcing of a sharp 
spade in the ground all around the plant at a 
distance of about two feet from the stem will 
probably produce the desired effect. 


Canning Tomatoes.— B. Fr. B., Whitestown, 
Ind.-—The great point in canning vegetables and 
fruits of all kinds is to boil the substances to be 
preserved long enough to destroy all organic life 
in them, to drive out as much air as possible, and 
to close the jars or cans perfectly air-tight. Va- 
rious minor details have also to be observed in 
order to attain best success; and although there is 
no mystery about all this, most canning establish- 


- methods, and by 


ments consider some of their manipulations as 
trade secrets. 


Asparagus.— Several Inquirers.— The stalks of 
Asparagus should not be cut the first season, as 
this will weaken the plants, which require all the 
foliage that grows to strengthen their roots. To 
cut the full-grown stalks and burn them as a 
remedy against the Asparagus beetle is, pevhaps, 
better than to let the larve destroy them, but it 
nevertheless injures the roots seriously. We have 
used slug-shot with great success on our Aspara- 
gus, dusting it over the foliage as we did over 
Potatoes. 


Engaging in Small Fruit Business.— W. B. 
H., Winchester, O.— We would not advise any one 
to engage largely in the ‘‘Small Fruit” or any 
other business without having had some practi- 
cal experience in it. Yet, by commencing in a 
small way, without incurring much expendi- 
ture, visitiny fruit-growers and observing their 
carefully studying our Fruit 
Department, an observing, common-sense man 
will soon see his way clear. A.S. Fuller’s ‘Small 
Fruit Culturist ’ is the best work on this subject. 


Orange Scale.—I’. G. S., Boardman, Fla.— 
William Saunders recommends in his recent work 
to use a solution of one pound of concentrated 
lye in three gallons of water. ‘Before the trees 
bloom the branches should be thinned out by 
pruning, so that air and light may have free 
access to the foliageand fruits, carefully burning 
all the prunings; then wash or spray the entire 
tree, trunk, limbs, and foliage, and, if practicable, 
use the wash heated to a temperature of adout 
130°, which would be nearly as hot as the hand 
could bear.”’ 


Strawberries tor Nebraska.—J. R.N., Tremont, 
Neb.—It is impossible to tell positively which 
varieties will succeed best ina certain soil and 
climate, without previous experiment. Tf Straw- 
berries are cultivated in your neighborhood, a 
personal inspection of these plantations and the 
experience of the owners will give you more valu- 
able hints as to the selection of varieties than the 
reading of a whole library. Would advise a trial 
of Charles Downing, Sharpless, Manchester, 
Champion, Crescent, James Vick, Wilson, Cum- 
yerland Triumph, and Bidwell. 


Melons Dying.— H. H. F., Rockport, Tex.— The 
trouble with your Melons is no doubt the ‘striped 
bug,” the most insidious and persistent enemy 
to the entire cucurbitaceous family. The parent 
insect is a small, bright yellow beetle, with broad 
black stripes on its wings, and a black head. The 
mischief is done by its larva, which is hatched in 
the stem of the plant, near the surface, and eats 
and destroys the heart of the vine. Various 
remedies are employed for its destruction. 
Sprinkling the vines when wet with the usual 
insecticides has generally the desired effect. In 
asmall way, nothing is surer than the plan de- 
scribed in our May number, page 82. 


Fay’s Prolific Currant.—A box of beautiful 
benches of this Currant, which was placed on our 
table by the kindness of Mr. Geo. T. Josselyn, 
Fredonia, N. Y., reminds us to speak a good word 
for this excellent new variety. The bushes we 
have in our garden were actually loaded with 
magnificent fruit, and their vigorous growth, com- 
pared with the older kinds growing near by, was 
plainly apparent to every one. 


Horace Waters & Co.’s Pianos and Organs 
enjoy an enviable reputation wherever known, 
and are rapidly making their way into every 
State of the Union, as well as to foreign lands, 
over 50,000 being already in actual use. The sys- 
tem of the house, of selling directly to the pur- 
chaser and warranting every instrument for six 
years, insures to the buyer the least possible risk 
at the smallest cost. 


‘IMPORTANT 


When you visit or leave New-York City, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 elegant rooms, titted up at a cost of one million 
dollars, reduced to $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
pean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the 
best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated railroad to all 
depots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 


(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10° cents. ) 


In clubs of six for one year. weoereeeseseep0L00 
Same fe ten .' SSR AON iG ci ws | ea ee 7.50 
Additional subscribers in clubs over ten, 75 cts. each. 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


coutains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches ot Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. , 

Volume IV. commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 
date of entry. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume III. (1882) of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
has been caretully indexed, convenient for ready 
reference, and bound in a handsome heavy paper 
cover. The amount of useft, practical horticultural 
information contained in this volume cannot be 
obtained in any other single book for the same price, 
making if a most valuable addition to any library. 
Price, $1.00, by mail, post-paid, or 


Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same as 
those subscribing singly. 


A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the current year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 


A COMPLETE LIST, 
enumerating and describing all the premiums offered 
Ho carly, subscribers, will be mailed free to all appli- 
Address all orders to 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New - York. 
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(OMON SENSE. 


RIVE POTATO 
HUNDRED DIGGER, 
Bushels a Day. 2 Improved for 
Price $12, Sy 1883. 

Us # 


If not to be hadof your 
dealer, send for Tllus- 
trated Catalogue to 

© EF. MANN, 
Manufacturer, Geneva 
Kane Co,, 111 Over one 
shousand now in use, 


STRAWBERRIES A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


NEW AND STANDARD VARIETIES. 


E. C. HAINES, Bedford Station, N.Y. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
if planted in August and Sep- 

au R tember will give a fine crop next 

June. Bidwell—the finest early 

Strawberry in the world. James 


Vick, Manchester, Jersey Queen, and other choice 
novelties, specialties, Send stamp for Descriptive 


Catalogue, Address 
Beeb y iO 


EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY.—If you 
wish profitable employment, send for circulars to sub- 
scription department, LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 

have been earned after a 


$1,200 A YEAR tew months’ study of Prot. 


Allen’s new system of Short Hand. Selt-instructing, 
easy, progressive; speed and “reporting style” from 
the start. By mail, 50 cents. Circulars free. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 


Cornwall-on- ; 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


1883, The NEW CALENDAR of the 1884. 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to KB. TOURJEE, FrankI'n §q , Boston. Mass. 
The Largestana best appointed Music. Literary and 
Art School,and EXO WEE Sor young ladies, in the world. 


MRS. GARFIELD. 
The New Strawberry of 1883. A perfect flower- 
ing seedling of the Crescent, which it resembles in 
health, vigor, bright color, early ripening, and 
productiveness, and far surpasses in perfect form 
wd high flaver of the fruit. It has ‘ points” that 
will make it very valuable as an early market 
berry, and its high flavor will give it a place in 
every family garden. Free catalogue gives full 
description, also price list of all the best old and new 
varieties for Summer and Fall planting. 
HALE BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


[CAYUGA LAKE NURSERIES| 


EES aE 

N EW STRAWBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 

a B FE R R| F Fruit and Ornamental TREES. 

: 1 Roses, etc. Hundredsof Varieties 

BPrices Low, Stock Pure, Quality Guaranteed. 

New 32-page Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


ut FR FE TO ALL } Address H. S. ANDERSON. 
ari applicants, § Union Sprines, N.Y. 


POMONA NURSERIES. 

Head-Quarters for KIEFFER’S EYBRID PEARS. 
100,000 PEACH TREES. 

1883 100 ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS. 


Oid and New varieties, Straw. 
berries, Raspberries and Blackberries, 
Grapes and Currants. ruit and shade 
‘Trees, Vines and Plants at lowest rates 
for pure and genuine stock. 

Liberal discount to the trade, 

Catalogue, with colored plate, free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. J. 


ee 5 FHA SOR SS} 
a 

LHUWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Manchester, James Vick, Old 

fron Clad, Daniel Boone, Jersey 
Queen, Warren, Big Bob, Nigh’s Su- 
perb, and all leading varieties both new and old: 
grown with the assistance of irrigation, hence of su- 
perior quality. Pamphlet telling what, and how to 
plant free. J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N.J. 
__Iniroduccr of the Manchester Straiwber) Ob 


= LAS s 
YAN “tosell our’ ubber PrintingStamps. 
Y Samples free: 
J. M. MITTEN & Co. Clevelana, 0. 


1838 


IT 


50 Satin Enamel. Chromo 

Cards, 10¢,. Latest imported 

jp designs, 12 packs, & this meer 

\ 7, Rimg ora beautisul imported Sik 

Y 0/7 Mandkerchiet ‘or ®1. 11 i 

XOY withlarge sample book, + 
A}. WW. Austin, Nev 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Creal, ot Magical Beantifier 


= Removes Tan, Pimples, 

4 Freckles, Moth- Patches, 

cn z and every blemish on 
eos beauty, and defies detec 
Say Jp. tion. It has 
= 2 2 stood the test of 
mM » = y thirty years, and 
< 8 is so harmless 

= we taste it to be 


sure the prepa- 
ration is prop- 
erly made. Ac- 
cept no counter. 
feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. 
L. A. Sayre said 
to a lady of the 
haut ton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gourauad’s Cream? as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 
Will last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 
the skin. ae 
MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, SoleProp.,48 Bond St. N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Hurope. 

(= Beware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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Now is the Time to Plant 
Pot 


crown STRAWBERRIES 


to secure a good crop next season. Our plants are in 
the finest condition. Catalogue containing full ecult- 
ural directions mailed FREE. Address— 


BLLWANGER & BARRY, Nu Fore apr 


STAMPING PATTERN for Kensington, 
v Arasene, and 
other Embroidery. Ten working patterns with pow- 
der, pad, and instructions, 60 cents, post-paid. Any 
lady can use them. Address, 
PATTEN PUB. CO. 47 Barclay St. New-York. 
WANTED SITUATION. 

By a German gardener, married, understands hot- 
beds, cold-frames, vegetable garden, etc., strawberry 
and raspberry culture thoroughly, a situation as fore- 
man or manager for private family or institution, or 
some public park or garden; am sober and capable to 
manage any force of men and amount of ground, 
Please address, with salary and particulars, 

Ss. CAMERON, 
Gardener of S. & S. O. Home, Xenia 


oO. 


Makes a Shaded Mark ot Two Colors ata Single Stroke. 
Sample set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. Circwar and 
sample writing FREE. Ask for them. 

J.W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 


MT. KISCO PAINT WORKS. 


Ee AVENE @ IND 4S 


SLUG SHOT. 


A guaranteed exterminator of the Potato-Beetle. 


It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing 
properties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs 
in the variousst ages of growth; at the same time, the 
ill effects of Paris Green, or danger from haying it 
around in quantities, are lessened. Cattle or swine 
are not likely to touch it. It has been used with 
success in destroying Caterpillars, ete., from Pear 
and Apple Trees, on Egg-Plants, etc. 


Many large potato growers are now using it ex-— 


clusively, and find it cheaper and more convenient to 
apply than any other insecticide in market. in addition 
to avoiding the trouble and danger of mixing poison- 
ous substances. 

Put up in barrels of 200 bs. in bulk, $7.50 per bbl. 
Packages ot 5 lbs., 30 cts.; 10 Ibs., 50 cts.; 15 lbs., 75 
cts. Cannot be sent by mail. Prices to the trade 
given upon application. 

Manufactured by B. Hammond «& Co., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


NEW GERMAN PANSIES. 
LY 


The seed we offer 
is grown in Ger> 
many by one who 
has made this flow- 
er a specialty for 
mInany years. In size 
and beauty of the 
flowers, this strain 
is unapproachable. 
Dr. Thurber says, 
in the American 
Agriculturist tor 
June: 

BEAUYIFUL PAN- 
SIES.— No doubt 
that many who 
have seen the col- 
ored plate illustrat- 
ing Pansies, and 
published by 
Messrs. B. K, Bliss 
& Sons, have sup- 
posed that the art- 
ist had exercised 
his imagination. 
both as to size and 
the strange com)i- 

= nations of colors. 
So far from this being the case, the flowers are, if 


y, in 


* anything, rather below the real size, and as to colors 


it would be impossible to conceive of any artificial 
colors more brilliant, or more strangely contrasted, 
than they are in towers produced by this remarkable 
strain of seeds. Some of the blooms are as near black 
as it is possible for a flower to be, and of a velvety 
texture of great richness. 

A first-class premium was awarded at the May exhi- 
bition of the N. Y. Horticultural Society. 

August and September are the best months for sow- 
ing pansy seed for blooming next spring. 

For general directions for the cultivation of the 
Pansy, see July and October Nos., 1880, of THE AMEK- 
ICAN GARDEN. 

Price, 50 cents per packet of 50 seeds. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


SELECT LIST OF CHOICE FLOWER Geers, 
FOR SOWING IN JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER. 
Of Easy Cultivation in Parlor, Greenhouse, and Garden. 


Particular attention is invited to the following list, the seeds being of a quality that cannot be surpassed. 
They have been selected from the stocks ot several of the most successful cultivators and exhibitors in this 
country and Europe, and we can confidently recommend them to growers requiring specially good strains for 


either commercial or competing purposes. 


Per Pit. 


276. Ageratum imperial dwarf.—A delicate blue of dwarf habit, highly recommended for pot-culture.$0.10 
280. Ageratum Wendland’s dwarf white.— Of similar habit to the above with white flowers. Very 
appropriate tor the cemetery, also valuable for bouquets ....-...- gsaooss -10 
445. Auricula.—The finest prize sorts. saved from choice English hybrids ages 25 
464. Balsam, camellia-fiowered, ‘ White Perfection.” The best for pot-culture during winter -25 
517. Calceolarias, extra select, beautifully spotted, extra large flowers — the finest in cultivation. -50 
518. Calceolaria rugosa, from the finest shrubby varieties.... | ................----2-2----------- oe) !) 
689. Centaurea candidissima (ragusind), splendid silvery-leaved plant for beds, vases, and pots..-.-- -25 
691. Centaurea gymnocarpa.—Valuable for its silvery foliage...............------------------------ peer tea lt5} 
731. Cineraria,-extra choice, from all the new. varieties... -2 522-12. e eed ee ee en nee - eee BS) obo) 
733. Cineraria, new double-flowering.—A desirable acquisition. (Packets contain 25 seeds)......... 1.00 
857. Cyclamen Persicum giganteum. This superb variety is a new and greatly improved type, having 
very ee beautifully mottled leaves, and stout flower-stalks, throwing the flowers well above oe 
the foliage... 2. cleo ee eee ee ie ene re eee -7d 
880. Daisy, double white, constant and perfectly double, valuable for florists -..- -25 
1112. Gloxinia, selected trom prize flowers of both the drooping and erect varieties 7 -d0 
1245, Hollyhocks (very double), saved from an unrivaled collection of English varieties ; if sown now, : 
will: tlower freely next year... 2). poe ee ee rica ete eee see ee ree eee -25 
1558. Mimutlus, finest mixed, golden yellow and white ground, with crimson, rose, and scarlet blotches. . -25 
1680. Pansy, English, extra select, saved from the finest prize flowers ses) cli) 
1681. Pansy, New German, this variety is still unrivaled tor size of flower and beauty of markings....  .50 
1884. Primula sinensis fimbriata (Chinese Primrose tringed), various colors mixed, extra-.- --- -00 
1890. Primula sinen fimbriata filicifolia (new fern-leaved varieties), very beautiful --..- SS eA) 
1894. Primula sinensis, fimbriata flore pleno (new double varieties), rose and white mixed .. Aas 1.00 
2084. Stock, intermediate, scarlet, white, and purple, extra mixed ..................---.--------- boa phe: 
2107. Stock, Brompton, superior for pot-culture, scarlet. white, and purple mixed. ---.....-....-- Bens 4) 
2125. Sweet William, auricula-flowered, this variety far surpasses anything betore offered... - son oct) 
2272. Wallflower, extra fine double:Germam 6.) eee ee ee see ene re tee anne Scab ebeee meen aeeee 26 


For a more extended list, see our Seed Catalogue. 


Hardy Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials for Autumn sowing. Collections of 20 varieties, $1.00. 
These collections contain only such varieties, that, if sown during the months of August and September, 
and shghtly protected during Winter by a covering of evergreen boughs, will bloom early the following year. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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CHOICE COLLECTION | 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 

SMALL FRUITS, &c. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, will be mailed to all applicants 
for 10 cents. Customers of last fall will be supplied 
from our books without application. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


34 Barclay St. New - York. 


HOT! 


Who Can Suggest 


A better time to purchase a hammock than during 
the present hot season ? 


HAMMOCKS! 
HAMMOCKS!! 


A full assortment of the best makes. 


6 | 7) Made of best linen cord, 
The Peerless, fully woven; meshes, 4 


inch apart; price, $2.50 each. 


66 ; . 3) Made of plaited sea-grass, 
The Mexican, strong anddurable. Plain, 
$2.00 each; colored, $2.50 each. By mail, 65 cts. extra. 
Patent Anchor Ropes for adjusting or removing 
Hammocks easily and guickly. Price, 50 cents per 
pair; by mail, 75 cents. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


TURNIP SEED 
All grown from care- 
fully selected roots. 


NEW VARIETIES. 


Jersey Lily.— Unques- 
tionably the most perfect 
in outline, and the earhest 
White Turnip grown; of 
exquisite flavor; in shape 
as perfect as an orange ; 
with a single tap-root and 
very distinct, small top. 
Per pkt., 5 ceuts; 0z., 10; 
¥ lb., 30; 1b., $1.00. 

_Extva_ Early Purple-top Munich.— A very (is- 
tinet and remarkably handsome early Turnip, with a 
bright purplish-red top and fine mouse-tail root. It 
has proved to be quite three weeks earlier than any 
other variety sown on the same day side by side with 
it. Per pkt., 5 cts; 0z.,10; \ Ib., 30; Ib., $1.00. 


Turnip, Golden Rose.— The hardiest and best 
Winter ‘Lurnip; tlesh of a rich gulden yellow color, 
With single tap-root ; flavor most delicate and melting. 
Per pkt., 5-ets.; 02.,10; & lb., 30; 1b., $1.00. 

If by mail, in quantities of 4 oz. and upward, postage 
must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound. ; 

For general list of turnip seed, see advertisement of 
Vegetable Seeds in another column. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


“ANY FOOL 


Knows enough to carry an umbrella when it rains, but 
it’s a wise man that carries it when the sun shines.” So 
said a Philadelphia gentleman who was caught in the 
raip in the White Mountains. Any person can be wise 
— weather wise —who has a Pool’s Signal Service 
Barometer to consult, as it predicts the weather for 
twenty-four hours in advance. We will send one by 
mail, post-paid, to any address in the U.S, on receipt 
of 75 cents. By express, purchaser to pay charges 
50 cents each, $2.25 for six. rid 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—New Varieties. 


STANDARD VARIETIES, 


ATLANTIC.— A splendid vari- 
ety, possessing many desirable and 
remarkable qualities. Fruit large 
and uniform in size, of a bright 
crimson color, and excellent flavor. 
Layer plants, $2.00 per dozen, 
$10.00 per hundred ; potted plants, 
£2.50 per doz,, $12.00 per hundred. 


THE PRINCE OF BERRIES. 
—Of superior flavor and quality, 
brilliant and beautiful in color, 
very productive, and of such de- 
termined hardy qualities as will 
undoubtedly make it the most suc- 
cessful berry ever introduced to 
the public. Layer plants, $2.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per hundred; 
potted piants, $2.50 per dozen, 
414.00 per hundred. 

DANIEL BOONE.—Of excel- 
lent color and flavor, and likely to 
rank high as a market ber Lay- 
ev plants, $1.00 per dozen, $5.00 per 
hundred; potted plants, $1.50 per 
dozen, 86.00 per huudred. 

JAMES VICK.— Laver plants, 
75 cts. per dozen, $3.00 per hun- 
dred; potted plants, $1.00 per doz- 
en, $5.00 per hundred, 

Big Bob, 
Jersey Queen. 

Layer plants, 50 cts. per dozen, 
$2.00 per hundred; potted plants, 
75 cts. per dozen, $3.00 per hundred. 
Manchester, 

Seneca Queen, 
Warren, 
Longfellow. 

Layer plants, 50 cts. per dozen, 
$1.00 per hundred; potted plants, 
75 cts. per dozen, $2.50 per hundred. 

For further intormation, we refer 
to our Strawberry Plant list, which 
will be mailed to all applicants. 


aed 


Layer plants, 50 cts. per dozen, 75 ets. for fifty, $1.00 per hundred; potted plants, 50 cts. per dozen, $2.50 


per hundred. 


EARLY, MEDIUM, 
Bidwell, Chas. Downing, 
Cinderella, Cumberland Triumph, 


Crescent (P), Great American, 


Crysial City, 


Duchess, President Lincoln, 
Duncan, Seth Boyden, 
Essex Beauty, Sharpless, 
Pioneer, Wilson, 


At the dozen rate, layer plants will be sent by mail, postaye prepaid. 


Monarch of the West, 


LATE. 
Captain Jack, 
Glendale, 

Golden Defiance (P), 
Hervey Davis, 
Kentucky, 

Marvin, 

Miner’s Prolific, 
Mount Vernon. 


At the hundred rate, tf to be sent by 


mail, 50 cents per hundred for postage must be sent in addition to the price. 


Potted plants cannot be sent by mail. 


Tf by mail, in quantities of 4 ounces and upward, postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound ; 
and for postage on Peas, at the rate of 25 cents per quart. 


Cabbage; arly Jersey Wakenel doses cc secnemtates see as etnias aa's'oe sn 


— Henderson's Early Summer... cr oes Seton nieie sos 
— Barly Yorks --.. 222. soecenet eaece 
— * Winnigstadt _- 
— Flat Dutch se 
= et Fottler’s Improved Brunswick. ......---.-- 
— Premium Hat Dutch. 2...s-s2-..22ces5 => 
— American Drumhiead......-... 
Cauliflower, Earliest Paris 
— Sea Foam (Extra Early, New and Fine)-. 
— Half-Early Paris.-.-..- 
— Early Dwarf Erfurt 
— Extra Dwart Early Erfurt (Extra Select) - 
— Early Snowball 
PAU OL OTS ee ae sere tre eeice aire sa wisle ajemie sce ces oetnr ee 
Corn Salad, Lamb’s Lettuce, or Fetticus. - seubeceocesacle 
Endive, Green Curled...-.......-.-...------- 2 
Kale, Improved Siberian. -...............-- Se 2 Ei ctaieier ee . 
— Dwart Curled, German Greens, or “Sprouts”. .-- ee 
Green CurledtScotcli3: 2.252. 2.25.--s-2-6- 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson.. 
— Simpson’s Black Seeded. 
— "PB WtbOLge2s.ccs care tess 
— Boston Market ( True). 
— Hardy Green Winter --.- 
— Brown Dutch......-.... 
Tennis Ball 
Mushroom Spawn, English, in bricks. 1 1b., 15 cts.; 8 Ibs., $1.00. 
— — French, in 2 1b. boxes, per box, $1.00. 
extra. 
Onion, Italian Varieties —Giant Rocca...-. ae 
— — Giant Red Italian Tripoli ........-..--- ae Se > 
— — Giant White Italian Tripoli. - 
— — New Neapolitan, Marzagole. 
— — The Queen......-.... Sees 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip.. 
— Olive-shaped Searlet-.- 
— Black Spanish.-............ 
— California Mammoth White. 
— Chinese Rose-colored ~. 
Spinach, Round ___..--- 
—=-Prickly:-225-oseco: sec: 
— Large Round-leaved Virofl 
— New Savoy-leaved— an extra fine varie 
Turnip, Early Flat Dutch ... 
— White Top Strap-leaved. 
Red Top Strap-leaved ..........- 
Yellow Aberdeen Purple Top... 
Robertson’s Golden Ball....... 
Large Yellow Globe. ...-. 
White Globe Purple Top 
Large White Norfolk. .-. 
Early White Egg ..._.... 
Yellow Malta...... ae 
Yellow Stone. ... 
Seven Top 


, much esteemed. -. 


LOE Stele 


B. Kk. BLISS & 


Per pkt. 


CNH OSS 


or 


3y mail, 16 cts. per Ib. 


ACEC 


AOLOvENc 


NOUS 


SONS, 


Per 02. Penal. Per |b. 
$0 75 42 00 $7 50 
50 ay 63) 6 50 
20 60 2 00 
25 75 2 50 
50 Bays) 6 00 
50 1 75 6 00 
40 1 50 5 00 
40 1 50 5 00 
1 00 3 50 12 00 
10 00 
80 3 00 10 00 
2 00 7 00 24 00 
8 00 
5 00 
1 00 3 50 12 00 
15 30 1 00 
20 60 2 00 
10 25 80 
10 25 90 
10 30 00 
20 60 2 00 
25 75 2 75 
25 75 2 50 
25 75 2 50 
20 60 2 00 
20 60 2 00 
25 75 2 50 
25 80 3 00 
25 80 3 00 
25 80 3 00 
25 8O 3 00 
40 1 25 4 50 
10 20 60 
Oo 20 65 
10 20 60 
15 50 1 50 
15 50 1 50 
10 15 35 
10 15 35 
10 15 40 
10 15 40 
10 25 15 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 
10 25 15 
10 25 75 
10 25 15 
10 20 60 
10 25 15 
10 25 15 
10 25 is) 
10 25 75 
10 25 75 


34 Barclay Street, New -York. 
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If you sell the Soap you can get a cake out of the store to try:— 
will be sent by mail, FREE OF CHARGE, 


NOT sent until AFTER a thorough Trial of the Soap has been made.) 
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and enough Soap to make the trial will be sent Free of Charge 


It will be sent after she has made a Thorough Trial of the 


if not, a cake 


tum Is a ve 


manufactured specially for th 


(The Prem 


Jum 1 


The Prem 
Prem 


The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get this Valuable Premium MUST Try a cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap on the | 


with business card or printed advertisement of some kind to show that her husband is a grocer, or 


whole of the regular family wash strictly by the very easy directions, and then send word by ma 
some wholesale grocer. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS 


The 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. [Aveust, 


THE 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire-Gauze, Non-Explosive 


FR 
Mma 
HITT naa 


| 


(ey mT 


ST 


7 
Uy 


SAF. 


and BEST. 


OIL STOVE. 


Economy and Comfort in the Kitchen. lee 


Perfeet in its Workings and Abso- 
lutely Safe. Send for Circular. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO: NEW-YORK: BOSTON: 
94 State St. PEG ae: 45 Summer St. 


—, MARK Your 
FAN COO ae Clothiug, Handkfs. 
ON yurine €tI2 \ Cards, &¢. with our 
Jorn Ce 2 Vor Nae 
Name Plate, and 
— vv indelible kunt. 
Price with ink, brush &e. 50c., post paid. To Agents 
three for $1.00 or $3.00 per doz, Address | u 
STENCIL WORKS, 47 Barclay St. New York. 


™m order to distauce all competitors, introduce our payer into 

- homes where it is not 
already taken, and 
obtain for it a larger 
circulation than has 
any like periodical, we 
now make the lollow- 
ing extraordinary of- 
fer: Upon veceipt of 
only Forty-two 
Cents in postage 
stamps _we will scnd 
The Fireside at 
Hlome for Six 
Months, and to every sub- 
scriber we will also sind, 
Vree and post-paid, Fight 
| Valuable and Attractive 
Premiums, as follows: 1. 
Beautiful Floral Mair 
Pi gant bovquct of ar- 


aFiary 
Oy) 


UNO 


plated pin; a very stylish 
ornament for the hair or dress. 
2. Fine Jet and Gold 
Plated Breast-Pin, avay 
bandsome and stylish pin of 
jet and Roman gold-plated 
filigree work, warranted best 
quality and to wear for years. 3. Beautiful Florsl 
Palette, an clegaut floral design in many colors, mounted upon 
card-board and cut in the form of a painter's palette : an artis- 
lic ornament for tbe wantel. 4. Transfer Picture 
Album, containing a great variety of beautiful Decalcen anie or 
Trauusfer Pictures, very useful in decorating fancy arucies. for 
serip books, etc. 5. A Charming Book, entiticd. «' Fancy 
Work for Home Adornment,” coutaining casy and prictica’ 
instructions in Drawing. Oil Painting, 1nd making Wax Vlowers 
and ali kinds of faney artieles, such as Baskets, Wall Peckets, 
Work Baskets, Maney Needlework, hm broidery, cte., with pumer- 
ous illustrations. 6. A Charming Book, containing. com- 
plele, the very interesting romance of ‘A Golden Dawn," by ihe 
anthor of ‘*Dora Thorne;" illustrated. 7. A Charming 
Book, coataining, complete, a thrilling story of Western lite, 
entitled “ David Hunt,’ by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 8. A 
Charming Book, containing, complete, the famous story 
entitled Reaping the Whirlwind.” by Mary Cecil Hay. 
Remember, we send all the above Premiums, eight in pum- 
hes, free to every one sending forty-two cents il postage stamps 
fora six months’ subscription to THE I IRESIDE, AT Homs. Only 
four of the eight premiums are shown in illustrations. THE 
Mtrestpe at Home isa mammoth illustrated paper covtaimug in 
every issue 16 pages, 64 columns, of the choicest reading matter, 
embracing serial and short stories, sketches, pocms, useful 
Knowledge, history, biograpby, wit and hnmor, and everything to 
ainuse, entertain and instructevery member of the family | Send 
now and get this great bargain! Perfect satisfaction guaranteed 
or money vefunded, As to our reliability we refer to the pub- 
lisher of any newspaper in New York. Vive subscriptions and 
five sets of the Premiums will be sent for $1.68; therefore by 
cetting four of your friends to send with vou. vou will secure 
your own free. Address, F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


25 USEFULARTICLES, & 

FR BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO CARDS 
size 5x, and an Illustrated 

Book, to all who send two 

Sec. stamps for postage and 

packing. Mention this paper. 

E, G. RIDEOUT & CO., NEW YORK. 


b 
y 
’ ' ; 
Charming Premiums a 
We want at once 100,000 AN 
new subscribers for our \ 
charming Illustrated Liter- ON 
ary and Family Pauper, 
The Fireside at Home. ENG 


**PRINCE OF BERRIES.” Acknowledged by all who have 
seen it to be the most desirable berry yet introduced. Highest 
flavor yet attained, equaling the wild berry in this respect. A vigor- 
ous grower, prolific, and large size: perfect flower. 

Pot grown plants, $2.50 per dozen; $14 00 per 100. 

Layer es 200s ss 12°00 sche at 


Atlantic. New berry of great merit, fine color, good flavor, pro- 
lific, and having remarkable keeping or shipping qualities. Layer 
plants, $2.00 per dozen, $10.00 per 100. Pot grown plants, $2.50 
per dozen, $12.00 per 100. 


Daaiel Boone. Layer plants, $1.00 per dozen, $5.00 per 100. Pot 
grown plants, $1.50 per dozen, $6.00 per 100. 


POTTED PLANTS: James Vick, $5.00 per 100; Jersey Queen, 
Manchester, Big Bob, $3.00 per 100; Black Defiance, potted specially 
torfamily use, $2.50 per 100; Bidwell, Warren, Cumberland, Duchess, 
Longtellow, Hervey Davis, Seth Boyden, Kentucky, Chas. Downing, 
all at #2.50 per 100. Any other varicties supplied on two weeks’ 
notice. Dutch Bulb catalogue ready in August. 


Are now perfected, and the price is so low that po one haying Five acres yearly of either white or sweét 
potatoes can attord to be without one where time and labor cost money or where Clean digging and potatoes 
free trom cuts and bruises are desirable. Ihe WHITE Potato Digger has steel moldboard and diggin 
lines, and digs the crop clean among green or ripe vines ready for picking into baskets. The SWHE 
Potato Digger cuts the vines on both sides of the row at once at the saine time that it digs the crop handsomely, 
throwing the hills on their sides without knocking off the potatoes, but leaving them exposed to view and 
in the very hest condition for gathering. Both machines are adjustable, easily understood, tree from gearing 
or complication, are light running, and will last a life-time of ordinary usage. Descriptive circulars free. 


Ss. L. ALLEN & CO. Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 127 and 129 CATHARINE ST. PHILA. 


Watches gp OUR $2.00 WATCH! fcciss 


Switzeriaud ty purcnase Lrom tue pawnbropers of their respective counuies all 
gold and silver watches which have been unredeemed, simply for the sake of 
the gold and silver cases, The works are sold toacelebr ated watch firm, and skill- 
ful vorkimen put them in as good condition as possible. These works embrace 
\ every variety of movement, some of them being very tine and perfect time-keep- 
ers, Others not quite so goud, but, take the watches as they average, they are 
certainly the West value for the money ever offered. Tho 
cases are strong white metal. Youare sure to get your money's worth, 
aud in mosteases agreat deal more than thetrifling cost, and often 
a sjlendid time-kecper, We have put the prices right down to the 
lowest point, viz: We will send 


ONE watch by express for $2.00 Wewill 
THREE by PAS tece for $5 OO SPECIALS ne 
watch by registered mail, postage paid. for $2.25: Three 
watches by registered mail for $5.35. As the express 
charges are likely to be more than the postage, customers will 
find it to theiradvantage to have the watches sent by mail. On 
receipt of Fifty Cents extra, we will send our new and 

ELECANT WATCH CHAIN, with a WHISTLE 

CHARM and DOCG CALL ATTACHMENT 

just the thing for Hunters and Sporting Men. 

What our Custemers say.—'‘‘l received the $2.00 watches 
sold one for $10, 1 coud save sold a dozen ifIhad them. Send 
price per dozen. —I. . McCALLON, Ferris, Texas.*’ Ireceived 
$2.00 watch in good order, keeps splendid time. I have been offer- 
ed$4forit. Give me best figures by the half dozen.—WM. L. 
FISHER, Middleport, W. Va."—The two watches I purchased 
from youlast fall give good satisfaction. I never had a better 
time-keeper than your $2 watch.—CHAS. PROCTOR, Corunna, 
Ontario, Canada.” I received the $2 watches and sold one to first 
man that looked at them. Will order more soon.—ROBERT P. PORTER, 
Marion C. H.S.C.’? Send Post Office order or registered letter te 


= =e a WORLD MANF'’G CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


BEATTY’S MIDSUMMER OFFERS ! 


ell 


iNT HAC NAT f 


BEATTY’S PIANOFORTES. Oran et onyehing aie the price, which is exon 
NEW STYLE No. 1399, DIMENS TSeahoneth 07 ; ow and is special for tie present season. Every one 
Width, 3 feet 6 inches; Weights ee a can Sauntig, oe sellat this time proves a wonderful advertisement for 


Octaves: Elegantly Polished Rosewood Case, Two Large me, as it never fails to sell more, My plan is to introduce 
Round Corners, Ivory Keys, Cer ee Epon them ata small profit, and by a large trade make more 
Grand Action, Overstruny Bass, New Scale, Beautiful | than I would by occasionally selling one or two at a 
Carved Legs and Lyre, with Plated Foot Pedals and Rods, higher figure, Don’t let this opportunity slip, or you 
Improved Soft Pedal, Beatty’s Original and Strongest will besorry, Lvery one is positively guaranteed for 
lron Frame, Seroll Desk. Bevelled Top Ozee Moulding 6 years, Money will b2 refunded after a year’s uxe, if 
on Plinth, Double Extra Wrest Plank, all improvements. at the end of that time it is not found as advertised. 


Good judges in both hemi. pheres pronounce this elegans | Catalogue Price, 9050, Order Now. Nothing saved by 
Piano the best in tone, finish, and workmanship ever  COFFESspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER, A BARCAIN. 


IRs To any person who will remit me only $1'73.75, with- . 
in 10 days from date of this newspaper, I will box and deliver the 
above Piano on board cais with Stool, Book. Music, for ONLY a 


audesc:t DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


1883.] 
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LADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
up Orders for our CELEBRA- 
TED TEAS andCOFFEES, and 
‘ = secure a beawiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), our own importation. One of these beau- 
tiful china sets given away to the party sending an 
order for $25. This is the greatest inducement ever 
offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of 
GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time pro- 
curea HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbng. 
Good Teas, 30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent 
Teas, 50c. and 60c., and very best from 65c.to 90c. 
We are the oldest and Jargest, Tea Companyin the 
business. The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. We have just imported some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces 
which we give away with Tea and Coffee orders of 
$40 and upwards. or full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 289 31 and 33 Vesey St., NEW YORK 


IG 0 FFE R To secure 
H 1 future trade, 
we will, on receipt of 5—8ct. 
Stamps, and Names and Ad- 
dress of 4 friends, send this Elegant 
Tortoise-Shell 4-blade 4% inch Steel 
Knife with Toothpick and Toilet 
Blade, or 2 for 25 cts. and 8 Names. 
Address, 


: B. LOWEY, 85 Nassau St. N. Y. 


ACCURATE WATCH 


@ A perfect Timekeeper, Stem 


Winder and Stem Setter, in 
solid German Silver. Open- 
faced Case. Nickel-plated in 
the best manner. 

A sound, strong, and reliable 
\\ Watch, and the best ever 
\\\ offered for the money, and 
\ warranted for one year. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


Send for INustrated Cireular 
and mention 4 merican Garden 


CUMMINGS & CO. 


Milk Cans, Pans 
and Pails may 
be kept clean 
and sweet by 
washing them 
with DWIGH1’s 
Cow Brand of 
Soda. 


UNIFORMLY FULL STRENGTH. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


GENERAL OR LOCAL, 


for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, of New-York City. Organized in 1850. 
Assets over $10.600,000, securely invested; a large 
and profitable business, and a surplus of over 
$2,300,000, according to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New-York. Apply, with reference, 


a HENRY STOKES, President. 
CW. TDR wed, 


Commission Merchant in 


Fruit, Porls, Poultry, 
NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Etc. 
333 Washington St. near Harrison St. 
NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 
application. 


DWIGHT’S 
COW BRAND 
OF SODA 


Is the BEST for 
all Baking or 
Cooking purpo- 
ses. 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
by watchmakers. By mail 25c,. Circulars 
free. J. S. BIRCH & Co. 38 Dey St. N.Y. 


EVAIND 


SOL 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
F R M S Farms, cheap. Catalogues free. 
' A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


SAYS OF 
DR. TOWNSEND’S REMEDY 
FOR 
Hay Fever, Asthma, and Catarrh: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
“T believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hua- 


dred.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 

“Tam happy to say that your remedy has served me 
a second season fully as well as the last year.” 

Pamphlets, with Mv. Beecher’s full letters and other 
testimonials, furnished on application. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. M. M. TOWNSEND, Frostburg, Md. 
Price, 50 cents and $1.50 per bottle. 

For sale by CHARLES DENNIN, First Place and 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and by the drug trade 
generally. 


co0p,NEWS _BARBOUR’S 


MACRAME 


Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full particwlars and 
instructions, by mail, 25c. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, 
$2.50, and $3.00 eacb. 

200 yds. Spoolsin White 
and W. Brown, specially 
adapted for Crochet and 
3 : = 2 Lace Work. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for hand and MA- 
CHINE Work, 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO. 


.184 Church St. New-York. 


Feo Py 


vi 


“4 SENTINEL THAT NEVER SLEEPS.” 


RE EXTINGUISHER. 
S.F. HAYWARD ,.Gea /Agentl, 
2 407 Broadway N.Y. City. 


Photography Made Easy. 

For the Old and the Young; 
for Ladies and Gentlemen ; 
‘| for the Professor, the Stu- 
.| dent, the Artist, the Me- 
chanic, and the Tourist. 

No Stains. No Trouble. 

Book of Instruction free 
with each equipment. Send 
Our apparatus is superior to all others 
Ouw 


Photo. by an Amateur, roc. 
With Instruction Book, 30c. 


for price list. \ 
at same price, having patented improvements. 
Gelatino-bromide Dry Plates are also the best. 

E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. 591 Broadway, New-York. 


Wire Fence 
we xs 


Sedawick Stee! 


SHS 
vse 


os 2 


inl 
Is the only general purpose 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs, It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges‘and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trinl, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness, 
strength and durability. We also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence, For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper Beiehuencepmnad, Hane. 


THIS 
ELEGANT 


Lilla 


duce our paper, ta Avantage of it at once. 
lisher ofany paper in N, Y, State where yousaw this, 


The accompanying i}lustratiou re 
Elegant Ladics’ Work Box, 


tion Morocco leather, and beautifully embossed in gold. 


Sold direct to purchasers, and shipped to all parts of 
the country, 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 
Every instrument warranted Six Years. 
Send for lustrated Catalogue, 


OVER 50,000 NOW IN USE. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


124 Fifth Ave., near 18th St. New-York. 
FACTORY, COR. BROOME AND EAs STs. 


THE ING 
L 
iM PIA 


“YS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth-. 
ing to be desired. ‘he CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, ia all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 


address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON: 


Mention this paper. 


THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT 
Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 
Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 
trom Girdling Trees. Also a remedy tor Pear Blight, 
Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, ele. Sold by 

B. K. BLISs & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New= York, 
Also, Seed Houses, Nurseryinen, and Florists every- 
where. Send for Descriptive Price Circiwars and Tes- 
timonials. NOBLE A. TAYLOR, Manufacturer, 
77 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HALES’S 
PATENT 


MOLE TRAP 


For destroying ground moles in 
lawns, parks, gardens, and ceme- 
teries. The only “perfect”? mole 


trap in existence. Thoroughly 
tested for years. GUARANTEED 
to be superior to all others. Sold 


by all Seedsmen and Agricultural 
Implement Dealers. Illustrated 
Circulars sent free to any address. 


' H.W. HALES, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


FREE to All! 


2utS UpON a Minature scue. an 
e of wood covered with imita- 
The interior is 


LADIES’ WORK BOX Sent 


Sutisfuction yuaranteed or money refund dy ‘ e 
Address, &, HL. MOORE, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New YNorh, 


finished in blue and white, with separate compartments, and a mirror 
upon the inner side of the cover. ‘The Work Box contains a pair of scis- 


sors, a silver-plated thimble, a silver-plated needle-case, a paper of 
fine needles, anda tape-needle. Wishing to greatly increase the al- 
ready large circulation of our charming Illustrated Literary and Family 


paper, The Cricket on the Hearth, we now make the following wn- 
paralleled offer : Upon reecipt ofouly Vhirty-nine Cents in postage 


stamps, we will send The Cricket on the Hearth for 6 Months,and 
ty every subscriber we will also send Pree and post paid, the Elegant 
Ladics’ Work l-cx, with its contcits ¢ e descri Va 

tICKET ON THE Hk i mammoth 16-p F strated 

aper, filied with ct K iland Short St s, Poems, 
Useful Knowledge » Games and Stories for r. Wicand 
Humor, and ey ing to amuse, entertain and instrue e, whol< 
family. You will be delighted with it, as well as with the valuable 
premium we offer. Remember, we lthis splendid Ladies’ Work X 
free to all sending 39 cents fora six months’ subscription to our paper. 


Five subscriptions and five work boxes will be sent for $1.56; therefore, 
by getting four of your friends to send with vou, you will secure your 
own paper and premium free, This great offer 1s made solely to intro- 
As to our relinbilitv, we refer to the pub- 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Offers travelers and families— arriving, or leaving the city to visit Saratoga, Lake George, Long Branch, White Mountains, or other Summer resorts — superior accom- 
European plan. Over 600 elegantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of One Million Dollars, reduced to $1.00 and upward per 
Cuisine and wines of superior merit. The Restaurant, 
Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and gents, where coats, valises, and parcels can be lett free. 


modations. All improvements. 


day. Richly furnished suites for families, and elegantly arranged rooms for dinner parties of ten and upward. 
Caté, and Wine Rooms supplied with the best, at moderate price. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Opposite the Grand Central Depot, New-York City, 


ce Guests’ Baggage taken to and from this depot free. 


W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 


$233.00. 


FOR ONLY (i 


$59.00 |/)\ 
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EATTY’S ORGANS FOR ONLY 


w(G| “WITH BEAUTIFUL CHIMES OF SWISS BELLS.” 


3 ith B French Horn Solo Combination, New 
Re ular Pr 1ce $ 8 3 00, Bathout } pence. Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Stops, to 


control the entire motion by the knee, if 


Ba STOPS. 1-Cello, 8 ft. tone, 2-Melodia, 8 ft. tone, ; necessary. _ Seven {7 sets of GOLDZN 


8-Clarabella, 8 ft. tone, 4-Manual Sub- | TONGUE REEDS, as follows: A set of pow- 


Bass, 16 ft. tone, 6-Bourdon, 16 ft. tone, 6-Saxaphone, 8 ft. tone, | erful Sub-Bass Reeds; set of 3 Octaves of 
7-Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone, 8-Diapason, 8 ft. tone, 9-Viola Dolce, | VOIX CELESTE; set Soft Cello Reeds: set 
4 ft. tone. 10-Grand Bxpressione, 11-French Horn, 8 ft. tone, | Brilliant Saxaphone Reeds; set of FRENCH 
12-Harp Aolian, 13-Vox Humana, gece ft. tone, 15-Dulciana, | HORN REEDS, and 2 1-2 Octaves each of 


GTA § ft, tone. 16-Clarionet, with SWISS BEL 


S, 17-Voix Celeste, § ft. | Regular GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. Besides 


tone, 18-Violina, 4ft. tone, 19-Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone, 20-Piccolo, | all this, it will be fitted up with an OCTAVE 
4ft. tone, 2l-Coupler Harmonique, 22-Orchestral Forte, 23- | COU2LER, which doubles the power of the 


Grand Organ Knee Stop, 24-Right Organ Knee Stop. 
“IS VERY BEA 


instrument. Lamp Stands, Pocket for Musi«, 


(a@7This Organ isa triumph of the Organ Builder’s Art. IT | Beatty’s Patent Stop Pho ee Sounding 


TIFUL IN APPEARANCE, BEING EXACTLY | Board,&c. It has a Sliding 


id and conve- 


LIKE CUT. The Case is of Solid Walnut, profusely ornamented | niently arranged Handles for moving. The 


with hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. The Music | Bellows, whic: 


are of the upright pattern, 


Pocket is of the most beautiful design extant. It | are made from the best quality of Rubber 
is deserving of a place in the millionaire’s parlor, | Cloth, are of great power, and are fitted up 
and would ornament the boudoir of a princess. with Steel Springs and the best quality 


4 Five Octaves,hand- | Pedal St: . The Pedals, instead of bei 
SEVEN SETS REEDS. FO appearance. covered with earpet hare Polished Metal o 


ust, It contains’ neat design, and never get out of repair or 


nol e the dirt or d 

the Sweet VOIX CELESTE Stop, the Famous! worn. H 

cae Oe ee 
A SPECIAL If you will remit me $59 and the annexed 
SS ad 


Coupon within 10 days from the date 


TEN-DAY OFFER. hereof, I will box and ship you this Organ, 


with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the same as I sell for $83. You 
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New Style No, 1215.—Height, 72 ins. Depth, 2 ins. 


Length 40 jns. Weight, boxed, about 400 


test trial given and a full warrantee for Six Years, 


Given under my 
hand and seal 
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Day of August 
Me A.D., 1883. 
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On receipt of this Coupon from any 'e 
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and 859.00 in cash by Bank Draft, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Express Prepaid, or by Check on your bank, if forwaided within 10 days from i 
the date hereof, Thereby agree to accept this coupon for $24, as part payment on my # 
celebrated 24. Stop $83 Parlor Organ, with Bench, Book, etc., providing the cash ¥ 
balance of $59 accompanies this coupon; and I will send youareceipted bill in full for 8 
$88, and box and ship you the Organ just as it_is advertised, fully warranted for six 
years. Money refunded with interest trom the date of remittance if not as represented fq 
after one year’s use. (Signed,) DANIEL F. BEATTY, IBY 
i= > =O As a further inducement for you (provided 
(= x E i] Cc H T P R E P A i D. you order immediately, within the PO days,) 
{agree to prepay freight on the above organ to your nearest railroad freight station, any 
point east of the Mississippi River, or that far on any going west ofit. Thisisa rare oppor- 
tunity to place an instrument, as it were, at your very door, all freight prepaid, at manu- 
fnciurer’s wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved by correspondence. 
D E R Enclosed find $59 for organ, I have read your state- 
h, We ee B= ment in this advertisement, and | order one on con- 
dition that it must prove exactly as represented in thisadvertisement, or I shall return it 
at the end of one year’s use and demand the return of my money, with interest from the 
very moment I forward it, at six per centaccording to your offer. Be very particular to give 
Name, Post Office, County, State, I'reight Station, and on what Railroad, 

(=Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Express prepaid, 
or by Bank Check. You may accept by telegraph on last day andremit by mail on that day, 
which will secure this special offer. I desire this magnificent instrumentintroduced without 

lay, hence this special price, PROVIDING ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY. 


Asiasreale DANIEL. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
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A GRAND EXHIBITION. 

On Wednesday morning, September 12th, 
at ten o’clock, the American Pomological 
Society will open its biennial session at the 
Horticultural Hall of Philadelphia. From 
all indications, and to judge by the prepara- 
tions which are being made everywhere, 
unusual attractions will be presented to all 
participants. The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society will hold its annual exhibition 
in connection with this, and in addition to 
the regular premiums offered the Philadel- 
phia Society of Florists and Growers has 
secured subscriptions amounting to $1000, 
to be awarded in special premiums. 

It will be remembered that, at the last 
meeting in Boston, it was decided to encour- 
age general exhibitions of fruits, as well as 
new varieties and novelties; in consequence 
of which, an exhibition of unequaled mag- 
nificence may be expected. 

Packages of fruit for exhibition should be 
addressed Thomas A. Andrews, Horticultural 
Hall, Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
American Pomological Society. Freight or 
express charges should in all cases be pre- 
paid. 

All persons desirous of becoming members 
can remit the fee to Benjamin G. Smith, 
Treasurer, Cambridge, Mass. Life member- 
ship, twenty dollars; biennial, four dollars. 
Life members will be supplied with back 
numbers of the proceedings of the society as 
far as possible. 

All persons interested in the cultivation of 
fruits are invited to be present and take seats 
in the convention. 


Copyright, 1883, by B. K. BLiss & SONS. 


TELL ALL YOUR FRIENDS 

Who have gardens, or are in any way in- 
terested in flowers, fruits, vegetables, and 
country life in general, that by subseribing 
for THE AMERICAN GARDEN NOW, they will 
receive not only the twelve numbers of 1884, 
but also the October, November, and Decem- 
ber numbers of this year and a beautiful 
painting in addition. 

Fifteen numbers of THE AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN, an elegant picture, and valuable pre- 
miums, 

ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


A HANDSOME PRESENT. 

With our next number we shall present to 
each subscriber, whose name appears on our 
subscription books on the first of October, a 
large, beautifully colored and artistically 
executed plate of Lilies. This is not a cheap 
chromo, but an original painting from na- 
ture, expressly made for THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN, by one of the best artists of our city. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Our special and most liberal offer on last 
page of this number is well worth the atten- 
tion of allin want of an English Dictionary 
and work of general reference. This useful 
book will be presented, absolutely free, to all 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN GARDEN. Such 
a favorable opportunity for securing a dol- 
lar book as a gift does not often occur. 


APPRECIATIVE WORDS, 


Tam well pleased with THE AMERICAN GARDEN ; 
many an article in it is worth all the paper costs 
for a year.— C. C. S., Batavia, Ill. 


I find THE AMERICAN GARDEN very interesting 
and useful in my gardening pursuits here and 
preserve the numbers bound for reference.— R. 
W. N., Naples, Italy. 


I prize THE AMERICAN GARDEN very much, 
and depend entirely on its imstructions, which 
IT have always found valuable and reliable. The 
bound volume is indispensable to me.— C. W. B., 
Utah. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is just the paper that. 
has long been needed. The arrangement of sub- 
jects is so orderly, its articles so practical, and 
the price so reasonable that every person who 
has a garden should take it.— C. FE. 1., Jackson- 
ville, N. Y. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 


Spinach, which is by far the most delicate 
of all the vegetables used for greens, is 
strangely neglected in most farm gardens. 
In city markets it is found the year round, 
but to the country resident its greatest value 
consists in its furnishing a fresh vegetable in 
early spring, when no other is easily obtain- 
able. 

The seed should be sown during the last 
week in August or the first of September; 
further south, sowing may be deferred till 
the middle of the month. It is sown thinly 
—about two or three seeds to the inch—in 
drills one and a half to two feet apart, cov- 
ered about one inch, and firmly packed, 
smoothing the ground afterward. 

As soon as the plants appear above the 
surface, they should be hoed, and the soil 
between the rows kept loose and clean, and 
when large enough to crowd each other, they 
are thinned out to three or four inches apart. 


If the remaining plants, as they grow, be- | 


come crowded again, which will probably be 
the case in rich, warm soil, the alternate 
plants may be taken out, with the roots, just 
before the ground freezes up, and heeled in 
close together in a cold-frame, where they 
keep fresh and in good condition for a long 
time. Those who find these repeated thin- 
nings too laborious may sow the seed so that 
the plants, from the start, will stand from one 
to two inches apart, and then thin them out 
as wanted for use. This mode, although it 
does not produce the largest heads for mar- 
keting, gives generally sufficiently satisfac- 
tory results for home use. 

In northern climates it is necessary to 
cover Spinach during winter with a thin 
layer of straw or salt hay, similar to the 
mulching of Strawberries. This cover should 
not be removed before the plants commence 
to grow again in spring, or when wanted for 
use. 

Exceedingly simple as is the cultivation of 
Spinach, it is vain to expect good results 
without a deep, rich, and thoroughly mel- 
lowed soil, nor without good seed. The 
prickly-seeded and Savoy-leaved are the best 
varieties for autumn sowing. 

Letiuce for forcing during winter has to be 
sown now, and, when large enough, trans- 
planted to cold-frames. The hardy varieties 
may be sown in an open bed, sheltered from 
cold winds and lightly protected during win- 
ter. Any rough structure of boards, covered 
with corn-stalks or other coarse material, 
will answer the purpose. 

A few years ago a great many self-sown 
plants of ‘Brown Dutch Lettuce” came up 
during autumn, in a well-sheltered corner 
of our garden, furnishing a bountiful supply 
till nearly Christmas, when a heavy snow- 
fall covered all. The snow did not disappear 
entirely till spring; but as soon as it com- 
menced to melt, the fresh green and bronze- 
tipped leaves peeped brightly up from under 
their snowy mantle. Many of these plants 
made good-sized heads where they stood, 
while others were transplanted to the hot- 
bed and open ground. Ever since that expe- 
rience about the hardiness of Lettuce, we 
have always endeavored to sow some Let- 
tuce seed in autumn, 


EARLINESS IN PEAS. 


The relative earliness in different varieties 
of Peas does not remain the same when 
planted at different seasons, and the earliest 
varieties show their superiority in this re- 
spect only when planted at the earliest dates 
possible. In the trials made at our experi- 
ment garden this season, ‘‘ Earliest of All” 
was the first to produce edible pods. They 
were planted on April 30th, and had edible 
pods on June 16th, forty-seven days after 
planting. The following varieties were all 
planted at the same date, April 30th: 


First Edi- | 


Height of 


ble Pods. Vines. 
Earliest of All........... Juneié | 2 feet 
First and Best .......... OG aly 2 és 
Impr. Daniel O’Rourke. | Cale Or ss 
American Wonder...... | So o18) 8 inches 
American Racer ..... 6290 38% feet 
Kentish Invicta......... | Le SON ihe pp” cb 
Harly Kent seas.< sericea ae | 3 Be 
Blue: Peter ..2 ere eaee GE Op) 12. inches 
Laxton’s Supreme......| July 2 4 feet 
Bishop’s Dwart......... ae a PWS Ds 
Yorkshire Hero......... | See ee ee 
Horty-tolds;. sess ere OS ag 4 as 
Telephones. 4...ssadens er Coe A 4 ss 
Pillbasket... govcsesesee Bi Diese 
Bishop’s Long Pod...... “66 2% = 


More extended experiments, with a view 
to determine the relative earliness of Peas, 
were made at the New-York Experiment 
Station. The final results, as given in the 
Station Bulletin, correspond mainly with our 
own, except that the time of edible maturity 
in our trials was considerably shorter. The 
station results with the early varieties are 
expressed in the following table : 


Planted | Planted 


| Apr. 21. | May 12. 
Edible. Edible. 
Laxton’s Earliest of All....| June 21 | June 30 
Kentish Invicta............. June 22 July 3 
Henderson’s First of All... | se | July 1 
Ferry’s Extra Early........ Ob | & 
Thorburn’s First and Best.. | we | 
Ferry’s First and Best...... | sf | July 1 
Cleveland’s First and Best . os June 35 
ANCO CK avis eerie as\ a OG 
Carter’s First Crop ......... | June23 | Ss 
Daniel O’Rourke...... eel sé | “ 
MarlyeAlp hanes as eeeee | W | ud 
Extra Early Kent........... us July 7 
Sibley’s First and Best. ... | ee | June 30 
Bliss’ American Wonder..... June 24 | July 1 
Blue Peter. A iaaek coe ge | ce 
Carter’s Premium Gem..... «e Valves 
| June 30 


Philadelphia Extra Early r. se 


In summing up these results it is noted 
that twenty-one days earlier planting gave 
from six to fourteen days earliness of crop in 
varieties. 

Averaging the periods between planting 
and edible maturity, the order of earliness is 
as follows: 

Laxton’s Earliest of All gave crop in fifty- 


five days; Cleveland’s First and Best, and | 


Haneock, in fifty-five and one-half days; 
Henderson’s First of All, Ferry’s Extra Early, 
Ferry’s First and Best, Carter’s First Crop, 
Daniel O’Rourke, Early Alpha, and Sibley’s 
First and Best, in fifty-six days; Philadelphia 
Extra Early in fifty-six and one-half days; 
Kentish Invicta, Bliss’s American Wonder, 
and Blue Peter, in fifty-seven days; Carter’s 
Premium Gem in fifty-nine days, and Extra 
Early Kent in fifty-nine and one-half days. 
To illustrate the value of selection ‘in 
gathering Peas for seed, says Dr. E. L. Sturte- 
vant, we last season gathered a small quan- 
tity of the first pods that ripened of the Tom 
Thumb variety, and a small quantity of the 


latest ones. We planted one hundred seeds 
each from the earliest and latest pods on 
April 21st, and the same on May 12th. We 
note the difference in the results of the two 
selections of seed to date, as follows: In 
vegetation of the seeds there was in the two 
plantings an average difference of fourteen 
and a half per cent. in favor of the earliest 
matured seed; in the date of blooming, an 
average difference of three and one-half days 
appeared, and in the date of edible maturity 
an average difference of five days, all in 
favor of the first planting. Perhaps of more 
importance is the difference in productive- 
ness of the two selections of seed. Here we 
can only consider the first planting. Ten 
plants from the earliest ripened seed have 
produced, to date, sixty-eight pods, of which 
thirty-eight are well filled; while an equal 
number of plants from the latest ripened 
seed have produced, to date, only forty-nine 
pods, of which but thirteen can be ealled 
well filled. 

The Tom Thumb variety was selected for 
this trial because the pods are formed dur- 
ing a longer period than in most other vari- 
eties. It is possible that in varieties of which 
the pods nearly all ripen at the same time, 
the difference in the results obtainable from 
the first and last ripened pods would be less 
marked. This experiment serves, however, 
to illustrate the importance of selection in 
gathering Peas for seed, and shows that the 
inherent quality of the seed used may have 
as much bearing on the resulting crop as the 
condition of the soil or the methods of culti- 
vation employed. 


VERMONT GARDEN NOTES. 
TRANSPLANTING BEETS. 


The Egyptian Beet may be transplanted 
more successfully than most other sorts, 
owing, perhaps, to its short tap root. By 
sowing the seed in a hot-bed, and afterward 
transplanting the young plants to open 
ground, Beets may be obtained two or three 
weeks earlier than if at first sown out-of- 
doors. I usually set them between early 
Cabbage, thus economizing space. 

SUMMER LETTUCE. 

None of the novelties in the Lettuce line 
as yet supersede the old Large India for 
general outdoor culture, unless it is the 
Stone-head Golden Yellow, a German vari- 
ety which has apparently not gained the 
prominence it deserves, which may probably 
be accounted for by the fact that its leaves 
are smooth, thus rendering its appearance 


less attractive than the India. 


DWARF BEANS. 


The Marblehead Early Horticultural Dwarf 
Bean does not appear to be an established 
variety, as it comes very near being a pole 
Bean. As itis in no way superior to other 
sorts, I do not think it will prove valuable. 


THE BEST TOMATO. 


Among new varieties of Tomatoes, Living- 
stone’s Favorite was the most vigorous at the 
start, and has held its own through the sea- 
son thus far. 

LATE TURNIPS AND CABBAGES. 

A family supply of Turnips and Cabbage 
may be raised on ground previously occupied 
by Potatoes, Peas, ete.; but in this latitude 
the latter should not be set later than the 
middle of July, the former any time until the 
middle of August. W. H. Rano. 
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PEPPERS, 

The Pepper is a tender annual, much 
esteemed for its seasoning qualities, and is 
extensively used for flavoring soups and 
meats, as well as for pickling, for which 
purpose it is highly prized. It is also much 
valued for feeding to fowls during the win- 


SWEET MOUNTAIN PEPPER. 


ter season, chopped up fine and mixed with 
their feed in small quantities. 

As the Pepper is a plant of tropical origin, 
it requires to be started in heat in order to 
enable it to mature and properly ripen its 
fruit. The seeds should be sown in a strong 
hot-bed about the first of April, and as soon 
as the plants become strong enough to hand- 
le they should be trans- 
planted into shallow box- 
es about three inches 
apart. These young 
plants have to be kept 
elose and moist until 
well established, when 
they should be gradually 
exposed to the open air; 
and when the weather 
has become warm and 
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settled, and all danger 


and on this account much esteemed by 
those who object to the more pungent 
varieties. 

Spanish Monstrous, or Grossum, is a new 
variety, lately introduced, with very large 
but irregular shaped fruit, which is much 
used for Mangoes. The flavor is mild and 
pleasant, and with good cultivation the fruit 
often attains a length of six inches. 

Squash, or Tomato-shaped.—The fruit of 
this variety has a flattened shape, and is 
more or less ribbed. It is two or three 
inches in diameter, and two inches in length. 
|The fruit is exceedingly hot, and of a brill- 

iant coral red color when ripe. 
| Long Red Cayenne.—The conical fruit of 
| this variety is quite small, and of a bright 
coral-red color when ripe. It is intensely 

aerid, and furnishes the Cayenne Pepper of 
/ commerce. Both ripe and green fruit are 
used as Pickles, as well as for making Pep- 
per Sauce. The Long Yellow Cayenne is a 
variety of this, differing from it in color 
| only. 

Cherry Red is a small, smooth, round 
variety of dwarf growth. The fruit at ma- 
turity is of a deep rich scarlet color, and is 
remarkable for its intense piquancy. On 
this account it is much used for seasoning 
and pickling. When well grown, this Pep- 
per is a very ornamental plant, the glossy 
coral-red fruit presenting a fine contrast 
with the rich deep-green foliage with which 
they are surrounded. 

Chilii— The pods of this variety are of a 
pendent habit and a sharply conical shape, 
and about two inches in length. They are 
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from frost is over, planted 
out in rows two or three \ AM } 
feet apart, the plants 


My 
standing two feet apart 
in the row, the ground 
being well 'manured pre- 
viously. As soon as the 
plants commence to blos- 
som, a good dressing of 
guano, or hen manure, 
should be given and well 
worked in with the hoe. 
All the care they require 
after this is to keep them 
well hoed and free from 
weeds at all times, as the 
Pepper delights in a rich 
soil, and requires to be 
well cultivated. The fol- 
lowing are the most de- 
sirable varieties : 

Sweet Mountain, or Mammoth, is a very 
large Pepper, much used for pickling. The 
skin is much thicker than in most other 
sorts. 

Sweet Spanish has fruit of an obtusely 
conical shape and large size, often five 
inches long and three inches in diameter, 
and of a rich scarlet color when properly 


ripe. The fruit is sweet, mild, and pleasant, 


Grossum. 


Chewy, Squash. 
very piquant, and on this account much 
prized by some for making pepper sauce. 
Golden Dawn is a recently introduced 
variety of bright yellow color and obtuse 
conical shape. The plant is of dwarf habit 


care is given. 
mildest flavored and least pungent of all the 
Pepper varieties in cultivation. 

Cas. E. PARNELL. 


Chili. 
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and astonishing productiveness when proper — 
This is claimed to be the | 


THE SWEET-CORN BEETLE. 

There is a beetle which has done con- 
siderable damage to the Sweet-Corn crop in 
some localities. It is about a half an inch 
long, of yellowish brown color, with irregular 
black spots, changeable metallic luster and 
very hairy, especially below. This beetle 


(Cetonia Inda) usually feeds upon the sweets 


of flowers, though sometimes making sad 
havoe with ripening Peaches. Its fondness 
for sweets has doubtless attracted it to the 
Sweet-Corn, where it finds an abundance, and 
at the same time becomes a pest to the 
growers of this table crop. 

This beetle can without doubt be trapped 
by some sweet bait, and 
plates of molasses set 
for them would very 
likely attract a  profit- 
able ‘‘ catch.” 


BRUSHING LIMA BEANS. 

N. J. Shepherd, who 
formerly had always 
planted Lima Beans in 
the usual way, in rows 
four feet apart, and the 
hills two feet apart in 
the rows, setting a stake 
and then planting four 
or five Beans around it, 
has experimented with 
a different and, 
thinks, preferable meth- 


as he 


od, which he reports to 
Farm and Garden as fol- 
lows: 

“T yuna Ceep furrow 
with a plow, then put in 
a liberal supply of ma- 
nure and work the soil 
the furrow, 
mixing as thoroughly as 
possible with the ma- 
nure. I then plant my 
Beans about four inches apart in the row, 
and the rows three and a half feet apart. 
When they are up well, I brush them the 
same as Peas, only using longer and heay- 
ier brush. When the vines reach the top of 
these, I pinch off the running shoots, and find 
the Beans do better. In this way I can raise 
more Beans on the same amount of ground 
and have less surface to hoe. Hereafter I 
shall plant my whole crop in this manner.” 


back into 


Long Cayenne. 
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White Grubs are among the most dreaded 
and destructive pests in the Strawberry bed, 
as we are almost powerless to prevent their 
infestations. Yet, accepting the position as 
we find it, we can do considerably to stop 
them in their devastating career, similar to 
the principle according to which burning 
houses are pulled down to prevent the spread 
of the fire to the adjoining ones. 

A grub-infested Strawberry bed should be 
gone over every day, and wherever a wilted 
plant is discovered, it should be dug up at 
once, and search made for the marauder. 
He will usually be at work at the main root, 
where he may easily be found and crushed. 
But when a plant is already badly wilted, 
which is a sign that it has been attacked 
some time ago, the grub—who prefers a 
fresh, juicy root to a dry and dead one — has 
generally already gone for another victim, 
usually the next plant in the row. Careful 
search has then to be made for another 
wilted plant and, if there is one near by 
which shows the least sign even of wilting, 
do not delude yourself with the idle hope 
that it may revive again, but pull it out at 
once, and the grub will be found every time. 
The treatment is radical, to be sure,—in 
every sense of the word,—but it is far better 
to pull out one half of your plants, in order to 
save the other, than to let the grub take all. 

We have heard the remark made: ‘‘ What 
is the use of killing a few, others will come 
to take their places?” This is erroneous, 
others will not, cannot come to take their 
places, at least not before another year and 


to deposit its eggs in the ground again. The 
grubs themselves cannot fly, nor do they 
wander very far, so that every one killed 
lessens the amount of damage done. 

The Apple Crop.—Over a large extent of 
country, fruit growers will have little time to 
devote to the gathering and storing of their 
Apples, yet in a few more favored regions 
the crop is bountiful, and, as prices will no 
doubt rule high, extra care should be used 
to secure all.in the best order possible. The 
great demand for American Apples in 
Europe, and the all but certainty of obtain- 
ing remunerative prices for well grown, 
earefully and timely picked, and properly 
packed fruit, with the equal certainty of loss 
when carelessly handled, have taught fruit 
growers the necessity of bestowing the ut- 
most care upon every detail connected with 
the harvesting, storing, and packing of their 
orchard crops. 

Picking Apples. —As a rule Apples should 
be picked as soon as, or a little before, they 
are ripe; that is, when they separate easily 
from the tree. 

Keeping Apples. —Whether Apples are 
headed up in barrels or spread on shelves, 
the place in which they are kept must be as 
cool as possible, without actual freezing; it 
should also be dry and dark, and everything 
in it must be kept scrupulously clean. 

Keeping Grapes.—In Europe, Grapes are 
preserved fresh a long time py cutting the 
bunches with a piece of the cane attached, 
the lower end of which is placed in a jar 
filled with water. 


CHARLES DOWNING FOR HOME MARKET, 

It isa fact well known to every practical 
Strawberry grower that soil and climate have 
a noticeable influence on the growth and 
productiveness of the leading varieties of 
Strawberries. Certain kinds grow rank and 
pfoduce bountiful crops in one locality, 
while in another, under similar culture, the 
same varieties fail, both in growth of plant 
and yield of fruit. 

There are, however, a few exceptions to 
this rule, as may be witnessed by the Wil- 
son, that thrives everywhere under good cul- 
tivation. The shipping qualities and large 
yield make it popular and profitable to grow- 
ers whose places are long distances from 
market. For these reasons the Wilson is as 
popular to-day as it was twenty years ago. 
It would be safe to assert that in extent of 
surface planted now in this country the Wil- 
son stands as a hundred to one, that is, for 
every acre of any other variety planted there 
are one hundred acres of the Wilson. This 
is not on account of the quality of the fruit, 
for usually it is as sour as old cider vinegar. 
It is solely owing to its uniform yield and 
firmness for shipping. 

With Strawberry growers near to market 
the matter of firmness is not of as much im- 
portance as the quality, productiveness, and 
uniformity of size. My own fruit farm is 
located only two miles from the city of 
Newark, New Jersey, which has a population 
of one hundred and forty thousand, and 
eleven miles from New-York. In either city 
our fruit is delivered by our own wagons. 
Ten years ago I stopped planting the Wilson, 
and in its place planted Seth Boyden, Agri- 
culturist, Triomphe de Gand, Charles Down- 
ing, and still later added Great American, 
Green Prolific, Sharpless, and the Crescent. 


| From year to year I kept on discarding for 
before another crop of June beetles appears | 


field culture one or more of those kinds, until 
six years ago my list was reduced in num- 
bers to one variety, and that variety was the 
Charles Downing. Many of my neighbors, 
practical and intelligent growers, were 
amused and somewhat surprised at my 
choice in selecting this one, throwing aside 
such berries as the Seth Boyden, Great 
American, and Crescent. But since then I 
have contiuued with the Charles Downing, 
increasing the acreage, and have grown in 
a single season as many as one thousand 
bushels of this variety, and have never had 
any difficulty in finding a ready and a paying 
market. My neighbors, who have been eye- 
witnesses to the results with this variety on 
my place, have changed their former opin- 
ions about the merits of this berry for a 
home market; and now they have more sur- 
face planted with it than they have with any 
other variety. 

The Charles Downing, when grown under 
high culture on my farm, is rank and vigorous 
in foliage, the fruit stems strong and upright, 
and the crop of fruit always large. The 
berries are above the average in size and, 
what is still better, when grown for profit, 
the last picking will nearly equal the first 
in appearance ; or, in other words, there are 
no ‘‘culls” or deformed fruit, as happens to 
be the case always with the Seth Boyden and 
some of the other large varieties. Iam so well 
satisfied with the Charles Downing that last 
spring I set out over forty thousand plants. 
This, too, with the knowledge of the fact that 
the Mount Vernon, Manzhester, and Bidwell 
were promising rivals, all of them having 


been indorsed in complimentary terms by 
well-known horticulturists in different sec- 
tions of the country. But in my own ease, I 
must see more proof than came under my 
observation this year before I will throw 
aside the Downing for either of these new 
kinds 
P. T. QUINN. 


MARKET AND SHIPPING BERRIES. 

In describing new fruits there is frequently 
a deplorable vagueness of terms displayed, 
which leaves the reader- entirely in the dark 
about the real facts, and results not seldom 
to the detriment of the introducer. 

The terms ‘‘ Market” and ‘‘ Shipping” ber- 
ries are generally used as synonyms, which 
is a great mistake. A berry may be excellent 
for shipping purposes and yet be a very poor 
market berry. All that constitutes a good 
‘(shipping berry” is firmness, while in a 
‘market berry,” for the great fruit centers 
of the country, size and good appearance are 
of first consideration. 

Small berries, however excellent shippers 
they may be, find but slow sales when they 
come in competition with larger ones. Neu- 
nan’s Prolific, the ‘‘ Charleston Strawberry,” 
for instance, which is probably the best 
shipping berry in existence, is only salable 
here as long as other varieties are not to be 
had; but as soon as the larger berries from 
Virginia make their appearance, it cannot 
any longer be sold profitably. On the other 
hand, the Sharpless, which is of inferior 
quality and a poor shipper, is in its season 
one of our leading market berries. The 
Crescent is one of the most profitable market 
berries, but worthless for shipping. 


PROPAGATING GRAPES FROM SINGLE BUDS, 

A very simple method of propagating 
Grapes practiced at the Geisenheim School 
of Horticulture, on the Rhine, is described 
by C. A. Keffer, in the Rwral New- Yorker, as 
follows: 

Thoroughly ripened canes are cut in the 
fall, and packed in sand until January and 
February. They are then brought to the 
propagating house and cut for potting —a 
single bud ineach pot. The piece is prepared 
with a slant cut through the cane, beginning 
half an inch from the bud on each side, and 
cutting toward it. This gives a blunt, wedge- 
shaped form, the bud being on the longest 
side. Small thumb-pots are used, which are 
filled half with sandy soil, and then to the 
top with clean sand. In this the cutting is 
planted in a slanting position, so that the 
bud is just on the surface. 

The pots are then plunged to the tops in 
the sand of the propagating benches and a 
steady bottom heat of eighty-eight degrees 
is given them. They are watered freely, and 
soon take root, though in this there is great 
irregularity, some varieties rooting much 
quicker than others. : 

As soon as the roots show against the pot 
they are transplanted in a light, sandy soil, 
and taken to the hot-house, where they are 
kept close to the glass to insure the most 
perfect sunlight. As the subsequent repot- 
tings oceur, the young vines are gradually 
acclimated to a cooler atmosphere, and ac- 
customed to a stronger soil, and are finally 
planted in nursery rows, where they receive 
careful culture. 
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THE MARLBORO RASPBERRY, 

The gradual decline of the once famous 
Hudson River Antwerp, in the most favored 
regions of the Highlands of the Hudson even, 
has caused among fruit growers an anxious 
search for some new and hardier kind which 
eould take the place of that time-honored 
and excellent Raspberry. Dozens of claim- 
ants have from time to time presented them- 
selves for the honor, but none have as yet 
filled all the requirements of a first-class 
market and shipping berry. They were 
either too small or too soft or too tender, 
or possessed of some other defeet which 
unfitted them for the purpose. 

Our illustration represents a new and 
highly promising variety,— the Marlboro,— 
the development of which we have watched 
for several years with considerable interest, 
It is a cross of the last one of a long series 
of seedlings, raised by 
Mr. A. J. Caywood, of 
Marlboro, N. Y., and the 
Highland Hardy. These 
seedlings were started 
from the old English 
“Globe” and the ‘‘ Hud- 
son River Antwerp,” over 
thirty years ago, this be- 
ing the sixth generation. 

“The Marlboro,” says 
Mr. Caywood, ‘‘is the 
largest grower, with 
stronger canes and side- 
arms, of any known va- 
riety. After being tied 
to stakes all winter, 
having no protection, the 
branches from the ter- 
minal buds, at the height 
of eleven feet, have 
borne as fine fruit as any 
other down the cane. It 
is hardy in the fullest 
sense. The side branch- 
es are two to three feet 
long, with clusters oc- 
curring on short joints 
more than half-way 
down, and are of unus- 
ual strength, bending 
with a heavy load and 
not breaking. The size 
of its dark-green foliage 
is one of the means of 
its early, regular, and 
late bearing, and size of 
fruit, which is one-quar- 
ter larger than the old 
Hudson River Antwerp. 


Copyright, 1883, by William C. Seranton. 


We are informed that, as the stock of 
plants is as yet small, plants will not. be 
offered for sale before another year. 


THE HUCKLEBERRY. 
Although this is a wild fruit, it is a great 
favorite in all large cities where it can be 
obtained. In New-York there is no cul- 


tivated berry more popular, and the quan- | 


tities used for pies are simply enormous. 
One firm of bakers in our city frequently uses 
as many as twenty-five bushels per day; and 
during the season when they are cheapest, 
they contract for hundreds of bushels to be 
eanned for spring and early summer use, 
while the fruit is selling at a high price. 

As arule, our market is well supplied from 
Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey with 


early ones, and New- 
York State with late 
ones. Monmouth, 
Ocean, and Burling- 
ton counties, N. J, 
send us the bulk of 
the crop from that 


tainous district of Ul- 
ster and Shawangunk 


“The berries, which are of bright scarlet | furnish most of the supplies from this State. 


color, average three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and, when not retarded by long 
and severe drought, one-third of them will 
measure an inch. They are free from the 
strong, musky aroma of the Antwerp, and 
are considered by all as delicious in flavor. 
Unlike any other, they will remain four days 
on the bushes after ripe, and are still mar- 
ketable. Growers here have picked them 


from the ground and declared they were in | 


shipping order. In quantity of fruit they 
exceed any variety we have ever handled.” 
The extraordinary vigor and healthiness 
of the large foliage of the plants, as we saw 
them on Mr, Caywood’s grounds, impressed 
us very favorably, and the bushes, although 
past their prime, were still loaded with an 
abundance of large, delicious berries. 


_ basket and crate. 


The first arrivals sell at high prices,—say 
from six to eight dollars per bushel,—and 
when the price rules at four dollars, they 


sell quickly; but quantity governs the price, | 


and frequently they sell for a dollar and a 
half per bushel. The Delaware shippers 
send their fruit to market in the quart berry- 
The New Jersey people 
in eight and sixteen-quart boxes. The eight- 
quart boxes are packed in cases from four to 
six each; some of these cases have hinged 
covers, others have simply rough boards 
nailed over them. The sixteen-quart boxes 
are open at the top, with a single narrow 
slat across the top, to prevent the fruit from 
becoming bruised. The mountain boxes are 
not so deep as the Jerseys, but broader, 


and have a lid to them. All these packages | 


State, while the moun- | 
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are returnable to the shippers when emp- 
tied. 

There are several varieties of Huckleber- 
ries, which are received in due order of ripen- 
ing. 

The first to ripen in New Jersey is the 
‘‘Blueberry,” grown on the higher lands. 
They are small and sweet, and are covered 
with a beautiful bloom, and, owing to their 
firmness, ship well. The variety known as 
“Swamps” are the most popular if they 
arrive in fine condition ; but as they are soft, 
they often arrive in a very ‘‘mussy” con- 
dition, and have to be sold to the bakers. 
This variety is the largest of all, and should 
always be picked with care, and shipped in 
small boxes. 

The ‘‘ Cracker” is a black, tart berry, and 
full of hard seed, good for cooking, and a 
favorite for shipping on account of its firm- 
but not popular 
with city consumers, 
The ‘‘Dangleberry” is 
also large, with a bright 
blue skin, slightly acid, 
firm, and sells well when 
picked free from the 
long stems on which 
_ they grow, and from 
/ which they derive their 
name, Dangle. 

A later variety 
known as the ‘‘ Shiney 
Blacks.” They are large, 
firm, slightly acid, and, 
as the name indicates, 
black and glossy, and 
last till frost destroys 
them, being frequently 
found in New Jersey, 
where they are known as 
“‘Hogberry”; they are 
sometimes picked and 
shipped, but they pos- 
sess little merit, and sell 
slowly, as they are taste- 
less, dry, and hard. 

The Huckleberry is not 
eultivated, does 
there seem to be any 
danger of the supply falling short, except 


ness, 


is 


nor 


| when Jack Frost nips the fruit, which he fre- 


quently does. It is quite common that fires 
burn over large sections of country where 
they grow, clearing the ground of all green 
things, and one not acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of these fires would conclude that 
the berry crop was ruined for all time; but 
not so, for, owing to the thin growth of veg- 
etable matter on the surface, much of which 
is quite dry, the fires run over it with the 
rapidity of a race-horse, so that the roots of 
these bushes are not destroyed 

When a fire takes place in early spring, 
succeeded by a rain, the roots start almost 
immediately, and by fall get a good growth; 
so that the following season some of them 
begin to bear, and from the second to the 
fifth year produce the best crops of fruit. 
Viewed from this point, these occasional 
fires are a benefit rather, causing a renewal 
and continuance of the crop. 

Attempts to improve the Huckleberry by 
cultivation have occasionally been made, but 
not of sufficient extent to show whether they 
could not be cultivated profitably. Experi- 
menters in this direction should rely more 
upon seedlings than transplanted bushes. 

C. W. IDELL. 
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AUTUMN TOKENS, 
By the golden dreamful weather, 
By the birds that fly together, 
Dark against the radiant sky, 
By the silence growing deeper, 
By the resting of the reaper, 
Pleasant days are drawing nigh. 


By the vagrant way-side brier, 
Flinging far its tangled fire, 
By the forest’s motley line, 
Royal Oak and Maple splendid, 
Holding stately court, attended 
As for pageant, rich and fine. 


By the Asters, incense bringing, 
By the Morning-glories’ swinging, 
And the spicy fragrance shed 
From the Grape, whose purple cluster 
Captive holds the vivid luster 
Of the summer searcely fled. 


Pleasant days are coming nearer, 

Days when home will seem the dearer 
That its circle smaller grown, 

In its happy talk and laughter, 

Or its sighs, low stealing after, 
Narrows to enfold its own. 


Blithe, for music, work and study, 

Then will glow the hearth-flame ruddy, 
What though wild the wind may blow; 

Always there is golden weather 

When true hearts are met together, 
Though without the storm be snow. 


All the autumn’s wondrous shading, 
Ripened hues, and gentle fadin g, 
All the birds that southward fly, 
Speak to us, with sign and token, 
Say, in words we hear, unspoken, 
Pleasant days are drawing nigh. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Replanting Perennials.— After a good soak- 
ing rain is an excellent time to divide and 
transplant spring-blooming plants, as Rock 
Cress, Moss Pink, and Aubrietias; it gives 
them an opportunity to establish themselves 
before winter sets in. But Bleeding Heart, 
Spring Adonis, Peonias, and others, with 
thick roots, and which die down in winter, 
may be transplanted with good enough sue- 
cess any time before winter sets in. 

Herbaceous Perennials are much bene- 
fited by being transplanted every second 
year. Big masses are seldom as thrifty or 
bloom as full as do medium-sized clumps. It 
is therefore advisable that, in the case of 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, Bee-Balm, Campa- 
nulas, and the like, they be lifted, cut 
up into four or more clumps each, and 
planted afresh in deeply worked, enriched 
soil. And it will often be observed how luxu- 
riantly the shoots arising from the outer 
parts of the clump are growing compared 
with the impoverished condition of those 
arising from the middle. 

Transplanting Seedlings. — Around your 
Sweet Williams, Fox-gloves, Larkspurs, 
and Canterbury Bells, you will now find 
many little seedlings. Pick up a number of 
these and prick them off into boxes, or rather 
closely in a well-prepared little plat, where 
they can be shaded with branches till they 
get started again. Seeds of most perennials 
may still be sown, and will produce good- 
sized plants, strong enough to stand our 
winters. When seed is not to be saved, 
plants should never be allowed to bear seed. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 

At this time of year our bedding plants 
are at their best,—Dahlias, Gladioluses, 
Tigridias, and Cannas are in blossom and 
brighten up our yards, and China Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, Salvias, Petunias, and 
many other annuals, contribute largely to 
the display. And among shrubs, the White 
Alder, Sorrel Tree, Chaste Shrub, Spireas, 
Hydrangeas, and Hypericums yield lots of 
showy flowers; some Roses bloom again; 
and the Trumpet Vine, Japanese Honey- 
suckles, and Clematises in floral beauty 
clothe our pillars, screens, and trellises. 

But, apart from the above, we have a host 
of hardy herbaceous perennial plants that 
blossom full at this time, and which alone 
would make a garden gay enough. The 
Golden Columbine lingers with us still; the 
tall Phloxes, if well fed, will last until the 
month is out; our Swamp Lily (superbum) 
is being substituted by Tiger and speciosum 
Lilies; Great Blue Lobelias and Cardinal 
Flowers are lovely in moist and faintly 
shaded places, where, too, Lyon’s Shell- 
flower delights to grow. The Western Spi- 
derwort in endless forms has been in flower 
for weeks, and, if in moist ground, shall last 
in good profusion for weeks to come. The 
single and double flowered tawny Day Lilies 
are in full flower, and have been for some 
time; blue Funkias are profuse enough; and 
the white Day Lily (Punkia), so sweetly 
fragrant, shall soon be out. Perennial Lark- 
spurs have done blooming, except some side 
shoots and new sprouts where the old stems 
had been cut back. The variegated flowered 
Aconitum is one of the prettiest flowers of its 
season; A. Lycoctonum has yellowish flowers 
and ferox blue ones, and both are in full 
blossom now. Clematis Davidiana is a fine 
herbaceous species from Northern China,with 
a profusion of blue, hyacinth-like, deliciously 
fragrant flowers, now in full beauty. The 
brilliant Bee-Balm is still in good condition 
in moist ground; so, too, are Ginothera frut- 
icosaandits varieties. The latter have bright 
yellow day-opening flowers, and, unlike the 
Evening Primroses of the same genus, they 
do not keep open at night. The Wild Senna 
in sunny places is past its best, but in moist 
and shady localities it is now at its showiest. 

Chinese Pinks, of one or two years’ dura- 
tion, continue to blossom brightly. Ewers’ 
Sedum has terminal heads of rose-purple 
flowers, but Siebold’s, or the spectabile Se- 
dums, have not opened yet. Many of the 
tall-stemmed Speedwells are still in blossom, 
but the very best and most showy of the set 
now in bloom is Veronica longifolia, var. 
subsessiles. Its flowers are large, deep bright 
blue, and quite showy. The late-blooming 
form of the Broad Bell-flower (Platycodon), 
with blue and white, single and double flow- 
ers, is in fine condition, and the largest and 
best of all hardy Statices (latifolia) is open- 
ing its buds. It will remain in blossom till 
October. The deep-blue flowers of Larpent’s 
Piumbago are expanding, the Mountain Mints 
(Pycnanthemum) are at their best, and the 
Japanese Skullcap is one of our prettiest 
bluish flowers. The Meadow Beauty is pretty 
still; so is the Pleurisy Root and red and 
purple Prairie Clover. The double flowering 
Sneezewort is white, pretty, profuse, and one 
of the best and most lasting flowers for a 
groundwork in florists’ designs. 

Then there is the host of showy flowering 
Composites— Sunflowers, Coneflowers, As- 


ters, Eupatoriums, Iron-weeds, and the like, 
whose greatest fault is their rankness and 
their commonness. Add to these a multi- 
tude of odds and ends, as Mallows, Lych- 
nises, and Scabiosus, that continue to blos- 
som more or less after they have yielded 
their main crop of flowers, and surely the 
simplest garden can be gay enough. 
Wm. FALconer. 


LIFTING PLANTS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 

Plants which have been grown for winter 
flowering should be lifted before cold weather 
sets in. Carnations are often almost com- 
pletely destroyed for flowering during winter 
by leaving them out until they have been 
exposed to severe frosts. To imsure free 
flowering for the longest possible period, 
they should be placed in winter quarters 
upon the approach of the first frost. Stevias, 
Eupatoriums, and all tender plants, should 
be lifted and potted in good time, but kept 
cool and exposed out-of-doors as long as 
possible ; for, although they will not endure 
frost, they succeed best when kept as cool 
as possible, and plenty of air is given them 
at all times. If kept in a close atmosphere, 
they ‘‘draw up” with weak shoots and still 
weaker flowers. Plenty of light and air on 
all suitable occasions are the principal con- 
ditions to insure success with this class of 
plants. 

Lifting plants should be done, if possible, 
on cloudy days. Some people prefer to lift 
plants on wet days; this is proper enough 
when the plants are growing on sandy soil, 
but if growing on soil having a good propor- 
tion of clay in it, it is not advisable. The 
soil around the roots is liable to get hard 
and remain so, in consequence of which the 
roots have considerable difficulty in making a 
start in the hardened mass. Plants growing 
in stiff soils should be lifted when the ground 
is damp, but not wet. With sandy soil it is 
different; from such, plants may be lifted at 
any time. If dry, the soil will fall from the 
roots and leave them uninjured; and if wet, 
it will cling to them, but does not harden as 
in clayey soils. 

Roses for flowering during winter should 
be lifted early in the season, so that fresh 
roots can be made before they are placed in 
high temperature. Every grower of Roses 
knows it is useless to expect success with 
them without plenty of good, healthy roots. 

Large plants of Heliotrope can be lifted 
and placed on benches without suffering 
much from the change, if care is taken to 
mutilate the roots as little as possible, to 
keep them from exposure to drying winds, 
to cut back the leading shoots in proportion 
to the mutilation of the roots, and to keep the 
atmosphere of the house moist until fresh 
roots and new shoots are started. If placed 
in a part of the house where plenty of sun- 
light can be given them, they do not need as 
high a temperature as most people suppose 
necessary to insure an abundance of flowers 
during the winter months. ; 

All plants intended for pot culture during 
winter, and requiring pots over six inches in 
diameter, should be well drained with broken 
pots, charcoal, or any material suitable for 
allowing the moisture to pass off freely. 
Unless the water passes freely through the 
soil the plants do not thrive well. 

M. MILToN. 
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THE FLAME FLOWER. 
Tritoma Uvaria. 


These stately plants, with their tall, showy 
spikes and brilliant fiery-crimson flowers, are 
now at the height of their glory, and if ap- 
propriately grouped in a border or on the 
lawn form one of the most attractive objects 
during autumn, and sometimes early winter 
even, long after light frosts have destroyed 
all tender vegetation. 

They will grow in any well drained soil, 
the deeper and richer the better. Old plants 
may be taken up after blooming, divided and 
replanted again; but unless the ground is 


very dry and warm, spring planting is to be | 
preferred. North of this latitude, they are | 


not entirely hardy and, to be on the safe 
side, their roots should either be taken up 
before severe frosts occur, and wintered in 
a cold-frame or moderately warm cellar, or 
well protected with leaves or some other 
light mulching material. 


TULIPS. 

When a rich and brilliant display of color, 
combined with simplicity of culture, is de- 
sired in early spring, nothing assures it as 
readily as that old-fashioned flower, the Tu- 
lip. Old-fashioned, did I say? Yes, old- 
fashioned ; forthe Tulip has been known and 
cultivated for centuries. Who has not heard 
of the ‘‘great Tulip mania,” when, perhaps, 
it obtained a stand in history never to be 
superseded by any other flower? It was first 
brought from Turkey, and, as may be sup- 
posed, was vastly inferior in shape, size, and 
color, to our present magnificent varieties. 

The original plant was a dull turkey-red, 
plain and unattractive. Being cultivated for 
some years, and new sorts produced, it was 
first brought into prominence by the ‘‘ great 
Tulip mania” of 1634, when single bulbs of 
rare varieties sometimes sold as high as £75, 
or nearly $400! Fancy, paying such a price 
for Tulips which, on account of the great 
improvements since made, are fully equaled 
if not excelled, in every way, by those we ean 
now obtain for a few cents from any reliable 
dealer! This is saying a good deal; but those 
old fabulous prices were for qualities rather 
more imagined than genuine. A new variety 
produced in those times by a celebrated 
grower was sufficient guarantee that it would 
sell at a high figure. 

Now, when our ‘‘old country” forefathers 
went crazy over the Tulip, and prized it so 
highly, is it not strange that it is not more 
cultivated and admired at the present day ? 
Of course it is grown to a large extent; but 
what we mean is that we have known, and 
do know, scores of persons who, to-day, 
would give instant preference to the Hya- 
cinth, the Narcissus, or even the humble 
Crocus. We do not wish to say anything 


derogatory to those truly beautiful and valu- ; 


able bulbs. But everything in its place. We 
hold that Tulips, considering their cheap- 
ness, ease of culture, and satisfactory results, 
are superior in these respects to all other 
Holland bulbs. 

In selecting a situation for a Tulip-bed, be 
sure and locate it where there will be no 
standing water or superabundant moisture 
of any kind. Good and quick drainage is abso- 
lutely necessary to satisfactory results from 
almost any class of bulbous plants. Make 


the soil light and loamy, but do not incorpo- 
rate fresh manure. Thoroughly pulverize 
ail lumps, removing stones, grass, etc., and 
rake over carefully. At the same time, 
bring up the soil on a gradual slope to the 
center of the bed, on a gradient of about an 
inch and a half to the foot. When this is 
done, take your bulbs, which, by the way, 
should be fresh, solid, and well filled out, and 
arrange them on the surface to suit taste. 


Of course, this arrangement depends alto- | 


gether upon the size and shape of the bed. 
To secure the best show, they should be 
planted about six inches apart, although we 
have seen many magnificent beds with the 
bulbs fully twice that distance. If they are 
mixed varieties, of course choice in the ar- 


| rangement of color is not called for; but if 


TRITOMA UVARIA, 


you have, say, white, orange, scarlet, and pur- 
ple, place the white around the border, orange 
next, ete., ete. Dark colors should always 
be in the center. Then take each bulb and 
press it carefully but firmly into the soil to 
the depth of about three inches. When all 
is done, smooth the whole bed over lightly 
with the back of the rake. Nothing further 
is necessary until freezing time arrives. <As 
soon as the frosts are heavy enough to stiffen 
the ground, cover the bed with dry leaves, 
straw, or litter, and add a few forkfuls of 
coarse stable manure, branches, sticks, ete., 
to hold the covering in place and prevent the 
wind from removing it. 

Now you may retire to your winter quar- 
ters, and contemplate your future bed in 
your mind’s eye. Let the wind blow, the 


soy 


earth freeze, and the snow blizzard; but 
when old Sol at last softens the bosom of 
mother earth, and you uncover the bed to 
the warm rains and bright sunshine of April, 
there will be your Tulips, each with a curious 
little red nose sticking above the black soil, 
and ready to shoot up and into blossom; and 
almost before you realize it a magnificent 
display of showy blossoms will be spread 
before your admiring gaze. 

Before closing, let us say that, for bedding 
purposes, always select “Single Early Tu- 
lips.” The Parrots and Due van Thols are also 
very fine. 
masses, but, as a rule, only about half the 
plants come to perfection, and this spoils the 


Double sorts are good for small 


| general effect, unless the bulbs are planted 
| . . 
very close. Late Tulips, except in rare cases 


for pot culture, are not as satisfactory in the 
open ground as the earlier blooming varieties. 
H. GILLETTE. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS, 

Of all the various mistakes made in arrang- 
ing flowers, the commonest is, says the 
London Garden, that of putting too many 
into a vase; and next to that is the mistake 
of putting too great a variety of colors into 
one bouquet. Every flower in a group should 
be clearly distinguishable and determin- 
able without pulling the nosegay to pieces. 
Sweet-peas never look so well in the hands 
as they do on the boughs over which they 
climb, because they cannot be carried with- 
out crowding them; but put them lightly into 
a vase with an equal number of Mignonettes ; 
or, rather, ornament a vase half full of Mig- 
nonette with a few blooms of Sweet-peas, 
and you get a charming effect, because you 
follow the natural arrangement by avoiding 
crowding of the blooms, and putting them 
withthe green foliage, which they want to set 
them off. Few people are aware until they 
try it how easy it is to spoil such a pleasing 
combination as this. <A piece of Calceolaria, 
Scarlet Geranium, or Blue Salvia would ruin 
it effectually. Such decided colors as these 
require to be grouped in another vase, and 
should not even be placed on the same table 
with Sweet-peas. They also require a much 
larger preponderance of foliage than is 
wanted by flowersof more delicate colors. 
It is unquestionably difficult to resist the 
temptation of “just putting in” this or that 
flower, because ‘‘it is such a beauty.” <A 
beauty it may be —and so may be an Apri- 
cot; but it would be out of place ina basin of 
green Pea-soup! There is at least one proper 
place for every flower; then let every flower 
be in its proper place, 


HOP COMPOST, 


Spent hops from a brewery, composted 
with equal parts of sods or loam and stable 
manure, make an admirable soil for most 
plants. Complaint is made that they ‘‘ sour,” 
Alone, they are somewhat ascescent; but, 
if you add wood-ashes or carbonate of pot- 
ash, you neutralize acidity and increase the 
value of the compost. An addition of a 
quart of bone-meal to the bushel makes it 
one of the best compounds for Tea-roses, 
whether in pots or the open ground. 

i DI: 
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Jawa and | andseape. 


THE NEW HYDRANGEA, 

The new Hydrangea, I have headed this 
article. Perhaps the adjective is not appro- 
priate, as I believe we have later acquisitions 
from the Hydrangea family than the one I 
refer to; but when its absence from most 
gardens or lawns is taken into consideration, 
it is proper to call it new, for it is of such 
recent introduction that but few specimens 
of it are to be found, at least here at the 
West. When its merits become more fully 
known, it will be one of the most popular of 
all our shrubs. It deserves to be. 

My specimen of the Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora — a long name for a very charm- 
ing plant — was a small one when I obtained 
it, five years ago. I set it in ordinary garden 
soil, and the first summer it made quite a 
growth, but did not bloom. It sent up three 
or four strong shoots, and the leaves had 
such a coarse look that I was disappointed in 
it, thinking it was likely to prove a weedy 
sort of a plant. I supposed it to be tender 
enough to need protection during the winter, 
and intended to lay it down and cover it, but 
something prevented my doing so; and as 
that winter was one of great severity, I felt 
sure my Hydrangea would be dead when the 
time of ‘‘ green things growing” came again. 
But not a bud was killed on it, and I have no 
hardier shrub in my garden than this has 
proved to be. It will stand anything the 
Lilae will, and that every one has long con- 
sidered to be an ‘‘ironclad” among garden 
shrubs. 

The second summer, my Hydrangea had 
three heads of flowers, and, for a wonder, I 
found that they came fully up to the deserip- 
tion given of them in the catalogues, in size 
and beauty. We have come to read florists’ 
descriptions of new flowers with several 
grains of allowance, attributing the differ- 
ence between the flower as it is described 
and the flower as we see it to a very vivid 
imagination on the part of the florist, and a 
lack of imagination on our part. But in this 
case, the new plant brought no disappoint- 
ment. We were delighted with it, and we 
saw that there were great possibilities in the 
small shrub which bore such great clusters 
of snow-white flowers. We saw that a pro- 
fusion of bloom depended largely on a luxu- 
riant growth, so we dug about the plant, and 
enriched the earth it grew in, and encouraged 
it to do its best the next spring. We cut out 
all the small, scraggly branches, leaving 
only the more robust ones. This being a 
fall bloomer, and the flowers being borne on 
a new growth of wood, whatever pruning is 
done should be done in spring before growth 
begins, or in the fall after the period of 
blooming is over. 

The third season, nearly a dozen shoots 
were sent up from the roots, and as the soil 
was rich, they grew rankly, and had reached 
a height of three or four feet by the time 
they began to show signs of buds. They 
were stiff and erect as any grenadier of the 
Old Guard, and hadn’t a very graceful ap- 
pearance; but as the buds grew and the 
flowers began to open, the weight of the 
clusters bent the branches into graceful 
curves, and there was no shrub in the gar- 
den that had less primness init, The heads 


of pure white flowers, containing hundreds 
clustered closely together, were like tossing 
plumes as the wind dallied with them; and 
many a man and woman stopped, as they 
drove by, to ask what that beautiful flower 
was. I could have given away a hundred 
“slips,” if I had scen fit to spoil my plant by 
cutting it up to gratify its admirers. 

For a conspicuous place on the lawn, I 
know of nothing better; and it blooms in the 
fall when we have few other flowers from 
shrubs. The last summer, I encircled my 
plant with scarlet geraniums, and the con- 
trast and effect was remarkably fine. Its 
culture is of the easiest. Give it rich soil, 
keep up a vigorous growth from spring to 
blossoming time, and that is all you need to 
do. 

Espen E. REXFORD. 


WHITE GRUBS IN LAWNS. 

A subscriber writes from Southern Cali- 
fornia: My lawn has been looking elegantly 
until within two or three weeks when I 
noticed the grass suddenly dying in spots. 
On examination I found the ground actually 
alive with grubs from one to two inches long, 
with brown heads and white flabby bodies 
about half an inch in diameter, the same as 
I have seen in the East in Strawberry beds. 
In making the lawn considerable quantities 
of stable manure were spaded in the ground, 
and not long afterwards I noticed brown 
beetles about the size of May beetles coming 
from the ground. 

Now, is the ground liable to be stocked 
with these grubs forever, or will they be 
likely to disappear after the present brood 
dies? Is there any remedy which will not 
interfere with the new growth of grass, as 
the old roots are all eaten off and conse- 
quently beyond redemption ? 

Answer by A. S. Fuller. 

The grubs injuring your grass are the 
larvee of the May beetle, Lachnosterna, a very 
common insect, but only occasionally suffi- 
ciently abundant to do much harm to lawns 
and meadows. The female beetle deposits 
her eggs usually in meadows, pastures, and 
lawns where they are most likely to be un- 
disturbed, and the young grubs find abundant 
food. For this reason newly turned sod land 
is to be avoided for Strawberry plantations, 
as the plowing does not kill the grubs, but it 
does kill the grass roots, leaving little for the 
erubs to eat, except the Strawberry roots, 
which they soon destroy. The grubs remain 
in the ground three years and then come out 
in the beetle state as seen flying about and 
into our rooms during the months of May 
and June. 

It is very difficult to destroy the grubs in 
the ground, for any application like salt, 
lime, or poisons, if put in sufficient quanti- 
ties to reach the grubs would certainly 
destroy the grass. A heavy, iron roller 
passed over the ground every two or three 
days or oftener will help to keep the pest in 
check, as well as crush many of the grubs. 
It might also be well to take up the dead sod 
and gather and kill the grubs by hand and 
then put down fresh sod from some other 
locality, but we are inclined to think that 
the grubs will not be exterminated until they 
have passed through their various stages and 
come forth as beetles, which should be de- 
stroyed by all available means. 


PROPAGATING HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE. 

It may be interesting to many readers of 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN to learn with what 
ease the beautiful Lonicera Halleana can be 
propagated. Last fall I made cuttings, from 
that season’s growth, and planted them in 
boxes of sand, where they soon made root, 
and were transplanted to small pots. Havy- 
ing no other accomodations for these plants, 
they were kept in the cellar until spring 
when they were planted out and now are 
strong thrifty vines. 

I had often tried to raise seedlings by 
planting the seed in autumn, and also in the 
spring; but until this season I did not meet 
with suecess. Last fall I gathered berries 
from the old vine and planted them whole in 
a box of loose soil and kept it in the cellar 
until spring. I then removed it to a shady 
place in the garden, and have transplanted 
from this box one hundred and eighty plants. 
_ When we consider these facts, is there any 
reason why all those who are so fortunate 
to have homes, should not have their ve- 
randas covered with this charming vine. 
Sometimes winter kills the tops in northern 
climates, but as it readily sprouts from the 
roots and blossoms from new wood, this 
single weakness counts but little against its 
deliciously fragrant and beautiful white and 
yellow flowers, its dark green, almost ever- 
green leaves, and its many other desirable 
qualities. 18lg Ch JB 


THE BEST LAWN GRASS, 

Which is the best grass for lawns? is a 
question frequently asked. For a single 
kind nothing is better than Kentucky Blue 
Grass, Poa pratensis; but a mixture of equal 
parts of this and Red Top, Agrostis vulgaris, 
is to be preferred. These make an even, 
uniform growth, while, if coarser grasses 
are added to the mixture, a smooth, velvety 
greensward cannot be maintained. A small 
addition of Sweet Vernal Grass, Anthoxan- 
thum odoratum, although not adding mate- 
rially to the luxuriance of the lawn, is 
desirable on account of its delightful “new- 
mown hay” fragrance. 


A LARGE AMELANCHIER, 

G. P. Davis reports to the Torrey Botani- 
eal Club the discovery of a Shad-tree, Ame- 
lanchier Canadensis, of extraordinary size. 
The tree stands in a meadow in the town 
of Glastonbury, Conn., and is of the size, 
proportions, and general appearance of an 
uncommonly fine old Sugar-maple ; its cir- 
cumference measures eight feet eight inches, 
at three feet six inches from the ground, and 
the spread of its branches is forty-eight feet 
in diameter. The tree was in full bloom on 
the 19th of May, and must have been a sight 
worth going a good distance to see. 


TRANSPLANTING MAGNOLIAS, 

A subscriber asks: ‘ I wish to transplant 
a Magnolia; shall I take it now, or wait till 
spring?” By all means wait till spring. 
Magnolias should never be moved in autumn. 
As early in spring as it can be dug, lift it 
carefully, so that all the small, fibrous roots 
are preserved; protect them against sun 
and wind, and move to the new location with 
as little delay as possible. Magnolias thrive 
best in dry, warm, and rich soil. 


1883.] 
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FREESIAS. 

In the zealous search for novelties adapted 
to winter-forcing and to supply the insatiable 
demand for cut flowers, many hitherto neg- 
lected, though beautiful plants, have lately 
come to notoriety. Among those recently 
brought to notice, none are more beautiful 


FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA, 


nor deserving more attention than 
Freesias. 

The plant grows from a small bulb to a 
height of about fifteen inches, and produces 
a great quantity of deliciously fragrant, tube- 
shaped flowers, borne in peculiar, one-sided 
racemes. The color of the flowers of F. 
refracta alba, the species represented in our 
illustration, is pure white, spotted with yel- 
low on the lower petals. 

Their culture is very simple. In Septem- 
ber or October they should be planted in 
ordinary potting soil, such as is used for 
Holland-bulbs, about six bulbs in a six-inch 
pot. They have then to be thoroughly 
watered and kept cool and only moderately 
moist until growth commences, when more 
water should be given, and the pots removed 
to a warmer place. The succeeding treat- 
ment is exactly like that given to Hyacinths 


the 


or Tulips forced in the house. Those planted | 
in September may be had in bloom in Janu- | 


ary. After flowering, water should be with- 
held and the bulbs dried off, to be started 
again the following autumn. 

For florists’ work these flowers are remark- 
ably well adapted, not only on account of 
their rare beauty and delightful fragrance, 


but also for their unusual keeping quality, | 


on the plant as well as after being cut. 


GLORY OF THE SNOW. 

The Chionodoxa Lucilic, which is the bo- 
tanical name of this charming spring flower, 
is a native of Asia Minor, and is nearly allied 
to the genus Scilla. 
with pure white center are produced with 
the earliest opening of spring while snow 
lingers yet in many sheltered spots. 

For outdoor culture the bulbs should be 
planted form one to two inches deep, in Oc- | 


Its azure blue flowers | 


tober, in rather light soil where there is no 
danger from stagnant water. The bulbs, 
although hardy, will flower much better if 
lightly mulched during winter. To produce 
best effects, they should be planted rather 


close together and left in the ground undis- | 


turbed for several years. 

They are also well adapted for pot culture 
in the house, requiring about the same treat- 
ment as Crocus. 


TUBEROUS TROPHOLUMS. 
The common Nasturtium (7rope@olum), in 
its many species and varieties, is a popular 


garden annual, but many of our readers prob- | 


ably do not know that there are perennial 
species with tuberous roots. 
these, it is true, bear little resemblance to 


those of the gardens, but they are far more | 
Most of them are | 


delicate and beautiful. 
only suitable for pot culture in the green- 
house, but some planted in the garden in 


early spring bloom before autumn; and if the | 


tubers can be kept from freezing, and at the 


South, increase, come up year by year, and | 


soon make very beautiful plants. 

All are climbers and are very useful for 
covering rustic work. 
Tropwolum tuberosum, speciosum, polyphyllum, 
and edule. 
or red and yellow flowers in great profusion. 


T. pentaphyllum differs from the true Nastur- | 
tiums in having the fruit a juicy berry | 
It is a very pretty | 


instead of a dry seed. 


TUBEROUS TROPAOLUM, 


climber with green and searlet flowers, and 
succeeds in the garden as well as the species 
we have mentioned. 

The culture is to plant the tubers in May, 
after the weather has become warm, in light 
soil, ina warm sheltered situation ; cover the 
spot well to keep out the frost, on the ap- 
proach of winter; or after the frost has killed 
the plant, take up the tubers and keep them 
dry until the time of replanting. One who 


All bear bright orange, yellow, | 
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The flowers of | 


These species are, | 


| has not seen them can form little idea of 
| the beauty of these plants. 7. speciosum is 
| the best, but all are very good. 
| The other class have small roundish tubers, 
| are winter bloomers, and are only fit for 
| greenhouse culture. Although the roots are 
small they produce a large plant, and to ac- 
| comodate the necessary trellis a pot not less 
than twelve-inch should be used. Fill this 
with rich, light soil and secure good drainage. 
Place the tuber in the center of the pot, the 
top level with or slightly above the surface 
of the soil. 


| untwine it without injury. 


| is best adapted to display the flowers. 


GLORY OF THE SNOW. 


The threadlike stem will soon start and a 
trellis should at once be provided, around 
which the growth should be trained daily. 
Syringe freely. to keep off red spiders. Ina 
light, airy situation, with gentle waterings, 


| this growth is very rapid, and if it once be- 


comes tangled it is almost impossible to 
This stem, at 
first fine as a hair, soon thickens and a small 
bulb will soon cover a balloon trellis, which 
If 
well grown, the flowers will be produced by 
hundreds, and a prettier sight it will be hard 
to find in the greenhouse. After the bloom 


| has faded, the foliage turns yellow and the 
_ root should rest and be kept dry until the 
| season for replanting. If water is not with- 
| held at this period, or the plants are over- 


watered when in growth, there is danger of 
the roots rotting. 

T. Jaratti has searlet, yellow, and black 
flowers; in 7. tricolorum they are orange, 
red, and purple, and in 7. brachyceras they 
are bright yellow. These three are wonder- 
fully showy plants and very beautiful. But 
the most beautiful of all and one of the love- 
liest of flowers is T. azureum, the flowers of 
which are bright blue and delightfully fra- 
grant, and look like double Violets. The dis- 


| covery of this species in 1844 overturned a 


pet botanical theory. It had, with some 
show of reason, been asserted that no genus 
where the general color was yellow or red 
could have a blue flower; but Tropwolum is 
a striking exception to the rule. 

All the species are increased by cuttings, 
which root in pure sand; also by seed which 
vegetates freely if the hard outer shell is 
carefully removed. 


KE. S. Ranp, JR. 
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TROPICAL GARDENING. 


There is but little dignity about gardening 
and farming in the tropics. It is true, there 
are great plantations of Sugar and Coffee, 
but the owners of them are either companies 
formed abroad, and represented by overseers 
and officers, or proprietors who are far too 
aristocratic to touch a hoe-handle or harness 
a team. The white man does not work in 
the warm latitudes. The farmer proper of 
the tropics is in the main little better than 
the slave whose place he occupies. In the 
West Indies he is invariably a negro; on 
the continent of South or Central America a 
half-breed, or rather a nybrid, the result of a 
couple of centuries of Indian, Spaniard, and 


negro cross-breeding. But wherever he is, | 


he is always wretchedly ignorant and poor. 
He always farms in a very small way, and 
by the most primitive methods. An acre of 
ground constitutes a large farm. He never 
plows, the hoe and spade being his only 
tools. He raises Yams, and kindred indige- 
nous vegetables, and very good crops of 
them, too, for he has a fertile soil to aid 


him. He never plants on poor ground. If 


he lives near a running stream, he generally | 


has numerous trees of the Banana and Plant- 
ain. Though these grow wild in the tropics, 
they are improved by cultivation. The wild 
Bananas root close to the water’s edge, and 
freshets may carry the plants away. 


We have often seen a rude canoe slip by | 
on some South American stream at early | 
morning, carrying an old squaw, in a scarlet | 
cotton gown and a cart-wheel hat, with a | 


roll of tobaceo-leaf between her teeth, and 
two bunches of Bananas for cargo. These 


bunches are all she has to sell, and she will | 
travel twenty miles to dispose of them. The | 


old woman is never without a naked boy 


and a lean dog for company, and, when the | 
tide is fair, the party float along, carried by | 


the current, and propelled by the wind blow- 
ing on a big Plantain leaf, which the boy 
holds upright for a sail. 

Farming to such people is simply a means 
to an end, and that end is a bare living. 


They eat what little they raise, and only go | 


to market in order to obtain such neces- 
sities as the little hardware or ammunition 
they use or the scanty clothing they wear. 
If the tropical public had to depend on them 
for material subsistence, they would starve. 

There are small farmers, or market gar- 
deners, who supply the markets. Twice a 
week they appear in town with their prod- 
ucts, the extent of which would make an 
American farmer smile. It may be a don- 
key-load of vegetables, or a basket of fruit 
carried on the back or head. Its value never 
exceeds two dollars, and is often less than 
one. The heaviest loads seen in the tropical 
market are those of green foddcr-grass, 
freshly cut, and piled up on the back of a 
patient donkey. On the summit the owner 
lounges at*ease, while his poor brute hob- 
bles along, directed by blows of a long pole 
on his ears. Viewed from the rear, the 
aspect of the combination of man, beast, 
and grass is very curious indecd. Green 
fodder is in constant demand, as every.one 
with any pretensions to gentility keeps horses 
or saddle-mules. 


Another curiosity of tropical farming is 
the Yam. There are two species: the finer, 
which is a very fair substitute for Potatoes 
when it is mashed, is small and succulent; 
the coarser is large, stringy, and tasteless. 
The stranger who sees these latter stacked 
up in a market-place, invariably takes them 
for fire-wood, and they are often dry and 
fibrous enough to serve for burning. 

Such products as the small farmers of the 
tropics raise are all easily cultivated. Crops 
which require care, such as Cocoa and Coffee, 
are left to the more enterprising and enlight- 
ened foreigner, with a sprinkling of the 
hisher-class natives. Even Sugar-cane is 
sparsely grown by the small farmer. The 
little he does raise is for sweetening his 
water and coffee. He simply crushes the 
cane by a primitive method from time to 
time, as he requires it. The unelarified 
juice, which he calls guarapo, is his only 
substitute for sugar. 

Corn is raised to feed the horses and mules 
and to bake into cakes. The grass-fodder is 
too light for a constant diet, and draught or 
pack animals have to have some Corn daily 
when at work. For baking, the Corn is sim- 
ply pounded in a hollow stone, mixed with 
water and salt, and cooked on a hot stone or 
iron plate, and usually rubbed with raw red 
pepper to flavor it. 

No more picturesque or wretched picture 
/ can be conceived than one of the littie farms 
of South or Central America. A hut of Palm 
boards, with a rotten roof of Palm branches, 
| swarming with bats, scorpions, and other 
vermin, constitutes the farmer’s home. The 
floor is of earth, the beds are frameworks of 
| boards on which the inmates stretch without 
the effete formality of undressing. Ham- 


/ mocks are not as often seen as one would 


| 

| fancy. All travelers, however, carry them, 
_ and for a dime obtain the privilege of sling- 
| ing them from the beams. Many farm-houses 
| are mere sheds, with the sides open to the 
| winds. 

| The farms themselves present none of the 
| pleasing aspectsof cultivated ground. The dif- 
| ferent crops are grown in patches, it is true, 
| but rank, unweeded, and without care. Nat- 
| ure provides a soil so rich that man needs 
to give it but little labor; when, after years, 
the ground is worked out, the farmer opens 
another patch, for all is free. 

Such a land as this would be a paradise 
for the intelligent and energetic northern 
farmer, but for the fact that in this ener- 
vating and malarial climate hard labor is 
deadly. The white man who settles here, 
and works as he is accustomed to labor in 
the cooler climate at home, soon dies, and 
only he who adapts himself to the listless eli- 
mate survives.—ALFRED TRUMBULL, in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 


THE PAPAW. 


The Papaw of the tropics is Carica Papaya, 
commonly called Mamao in Brazil. 

The tree attains considerable size, but is 
very soft and short-lived. The foliage has 
the general effect of a Palm, and the tree 
has been described as such by some writers. 
It is avery rapid grower, attaining a height 
of fifteen fect in a few months from seed. 
When a forest or newly cleared land has 
been burned over in the Amazon valley this 
tree springs up as Raspberries do in similar 


cases in the woods of the northern United 
States. How the seed, which is the size of 
avery small Pea, gets to out-of-the-way lo- 
calities, or preserves its vitality, isamy stery 
The flowers are light yellow; the males and 
females being on different trees. The fruit 
is orange-color, roundish or oblong, and the 
size of a small Melon. It is borne clustered all 
around the trunk of the tree, just below the 
great crown of leaves. The pulp is orange- 
yellow, soft, full of small, black seeds, and 
very sweet; indeed, it is so rich that 
one can eat but little of it. The juice of 
this tree has the peculiar property of ren- 
dering tough meat tender, and for this pur- 
pose the leaves or the green fruit are often 
boiled with the meat, or the leaves are 
rubbed over meat which is to be roasted, 
The green fruit boiled tastes like Turnips, 
and the ripe fruit is made into a very rich 
preserve with sugar. The rapid growth of this 
tree from seed suggests that it might be made 
available as a ‘‘subtropical” for summer 
planting in the gardens in the United States. 
Its foliage surpasses in effect anything now 
used for that purpose, and as a supply of 
seeds could readily be obtained, the experi- 
ment is worth trying. 
E. S. Rann, Jr. 


HOT WATER FOR FORCING VEGETABLES, 


Hot-houses are being widely introduced 
into Italy, says Les Mondes. In these, gen- 
erally the air is heated, which again warms 
the earth. A Turin inventor M. Cirio has 
reversed the procedure and has run hot 
water through the earth which he wishes to 
warm. 

The hot baths of Acqui are supplied by a 
hot spring. After the various purposes of 
the establishment have been served by it, 
this water still retains a serviceable amount 
of heat. Mr. Cirio has made at the side of 
the baths a garden inclosing five hundred 
square meters, and by means of earthen- 
ware pipes has made the water leaving the 
baths to circulate under the ground in all 
directions. He has planted 10,000 Aspar- 
agus, 4,000 Chicory, and many Lettuce and 
Strawberry plants. 

The Japanese have adopted similar meth- 
ods; the waters of hot springs about Tokio 
are about to be experimented with in a sim- 
ilar way, and the voleanic heat of certain 
districts in Japan is also to be utilized, by 
conducting the heated air from subterranean 
wells and bringing it to the surface. 


TOBACCO JUICE VAPOR FOR PLANTS. 


The Scientific American states that tobacco 
juice has been tested in France as an insect- 
icide in greenhouses with great success. In- 
stead of burning or smoking the tobacco, 
which is a very offensive process to some 
persons, the tobacco is made into an extract 
by soaking or boiling, and the juice is then 
placed overa chafing dish, a fire, or the flame 
of an ordinary lamp, and deposited in the 
greenhouse or conservatory. Delicate plants 
which are very sensitive to smoke are not 
injured by this vapor, and it leaves no of- 
fensive atmosphere ; while it effectually dis- 
poses of thrips, lice, scale insects, and slugs. 
One quart of tobacco juice, vaporized in a. 
house containing 350 feet, is an ample 
amount to clear it of insects. 
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A BASKET OF GRASSES AND FLOWERS. 


Grasses, even the most delicate, lose little 
if any of their light, graceful appearance by 
being carefully dried. This is best accom- 
plished by gathering them before they have 
reached maturity, tying in loose bunches, 
and hanging them ina dry and dark closet 
free from dust. The grasses will, of course, 
fade somewhat, but will nevertheless be still 
very handsome. The margins of streams and 
ponds furnish many pretty, graceful varieties 
which, when properly preserved, will be the 
source of much pleasure. 

Ferns and Autumn 
leaves require more at- 
tention; both should be 
rapidly dried, or rather 
pressed, between hot pa- 
pers. Old newspapers 
are excellent for this 

_purpose. Autumn leaves, 

to be preserved as per- 
fect as possible, should 
be lightly varnished with 
map varnish, using a flat 
brush, or, what is sim- 
pler and generally more 
satisfactory, waxed. This 
consists of spreading the 
leaves out carefully, and 
then going rapidly over 
them with a hot flat- 
iron, previously passed 
over a piece of pure bees- 
wax. In this way a fine, 
thin coating of wax is de- 
posited upon the leaves, 
giving them a beuutiful 
glossy appearance, and 
making their delicate 
tints permanent. 

The bright crimson 
leaves of the Sumach 
prepared in this way 
make a lovely ornament. 

Ferns are best when 
gathered with the au- 
tumn leaves in the fall, 
as the sap having then 
ceased to flow, they are 
more readily pressed, and 
preserve their color bet- 
ter. 

Cat-tails, so common 
on margins of ponds, are 
very popular; these 
should be gather@@ early 
in the season, before ma- 
turity, as they are then 
not so apt to ‘‘ fuzz out,” 
and become more a nui- z 
sance than an ornament. 

The pods of the Milk- 
weed, taken a little before they burst natu- 
rally, and opened carefully, so that a part of 
the contents only protrudes, produce a very 
striking decorative effect. 

Thistle-tops, also, are very showy, and can 
be procured from any florist in endless tints 
and shades of color. 

The selection and proper care of the 
material is of course of first importance, 


but success depends as much upon the taste- | 


ful and natural arrangement of the same 


as upon anything else. An exceedingly 
handsome basket, producing a pleasing and 
decorative effeet,—the accompanying illus- 
tration of which we reproduce from Gar- 
dening Illustrated,—consists of a tripod of 
polished metal, having, a little more than 


half way below the union of the three rods | 


and the base, a flat, cireular ring firmly 
fastened to the legs of the tripod. Into this 
ring an ornamental wicker-basket was snugly 
fitted, which, for the use of fresh flowers, 
was lined with tin. 

The basket was filled with moss, and 
“made up” of dried Grasses, Ferns, Autumn 
leaves, Golden rods, Asters, Gentians, and 
other wild fall flowers. As the fresh flowers 


faded they were replaced every few days by 
new ones, and thus the basket or stand was | 
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The tripod need not necessarily be com- 
posed of metal; neatly turned wood or nat- 
ural sticks may be used, and any shapely 
basket will answer the purpose. The metal- 
lic lining may also be dispensed with when 
fresh flowers are not used; but it is better to 
have some lining material within the basket, 
for unless it is very tightly woven the moss 
is apt to come through. Stiff packing-paper 
or oiled canvas answers the purpose suffi- 
ciently. 

The arrangement in all cases should be 
light and simple,taking care to avoid crowd- 
ing the specimens, and allowing to all suffi- 
cient room for the drooping of the sprays, 
which will occur when the atmosphere be- 
comes very moist. Ike Ivy. 


A FLORAL HEARTH, 


How much pleasure 
and enjoyment may be 
derived from observing 
and utilizing the many 
natural and beautiful ob- 
jects which may be found 
near every country home, 
was vividly brought be- 
fore our mind at a recent 
visit to a friend living 
in the country. 

The fire-place, which 
is usually the least at- 
tractive and least sought 
for spot in the parlor 
during summer, was 
here, in August, as bright 
and cheerful as it ever 
could have been on a 
cold winter day, when 
huge hickory logs upon 
venerable andirons were 
spreading their grateful 
warmth through the cozy 
room, while fierce winds 
were howling around the 
house, and heavy snow- 
drifts blocking up roads 
and gate-ways. Here the 
shrine of winter’s domes- 
tic deity—the fire-place 
—was not covered up, 
as is usually the case, 
with stiff and tasteless 
sereens, but continued to 
spread cheerfulness and 
joy from its hearth-stone. 


Clumps of tall Ferns 


had been dug up with 


their roots and placed 


: around the back and sides 


of the open place, smaller 


ones filled the middle 


ground, and dwarf spe- 


cies, together with many 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER BASKET 


| a source of rare beauty and much pleasure. 


When the supply of wild flowers failed in 
the latter part of the season, their place 
was filled by delicate Thistle-tops, snowy 
Milk-weed, and a few sprays of colored 
grasses. Inthe spring and summer the wild- 
wood flowers may again be utilized, and the 
basket replenished ; but the greatest pleasure 
to be derived from such a stand is in the 
winter, when the supply of natural flowers 
has ceased. 


| the whole, 


other trailing and creep- 
ing forest plants, taste- 
fully arranged, encircled 
Earth was shaken between 
the roots, and all the bare spots covered 
with green moss. A piece of bark, a rough 
stone, and a few wild flowers, were here and 
there appropriately introduced, giving the 
whole so natural an appearance that one 
might suppose the plants to be in their 
natural homes. The choicest pictures could 
not have imparted an air of more refinement 
to the room, and yet the cost of its embel- 
lishment was but a ramble through the woods. 
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HENRY B, ELLWANGER. 

Deep regret has been felt throughout the 
country at the death of Henry B. Ellwanger, 
son of George Ellwanger, the senior member 
of the celebrated nursery firm of Ellwanger 
& Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Only thirty-two 
years old at the time of his decease, on the 
7th of August, he had already risen to a 


prominent position among horticulturists | 
everywhere, and was considered the highest | 


authority in several specialties to which he 
had devoted himself. 
Rose,” published recently, is generally ac- 
knowledged as the best work of the kind 
ever published in America. To the profes- 
sion in general his loss is irreparable, as the 
number of young men who imbued with a 
natural inborn enthusiasm for their calling 
combine thorough practical knowledge with 
special scientific training, 
small. 

Personally, he was one of the most modest 
and unassuming men we ever knew, al- 
though in several branches of science and art 
his attainments were far above those of ama- 
teurs. His natural refinement and large font 
of varied knowledge made him a most agree- 
able companion, while his amiable disposi- 
tion made him befriended and beloved by 
all who had the good fortune to know him. 

His loss is deeply felt by a large number 
of friends, while in his home, in the circle of 
his family from which he had to part so 


soon, he leaves a vacant place that can never | 


be filled again. To his devoted wife and 
fatherless children, as well as to his bereaved 


parents, we extend our sincere and hearfelt | 


sympathy. 


OSTRICH FARMING, 

This new industry is now attracting con- 
siderable attention, and as the experiments 
made so far at the ostrich farm near Anna- 
heim, in southern California, have proved 


highly satisfactory and promising, the fol- | 


lowing description by Gen. W. G. Le Due, in 
the N. Y. Tribune, may be of interest to many 
of our readers : 
THE INCUBATOR. 
On the work done in the ineubator and 


egg-room depends the success of the ostrich | 
farm. A broad shelf on one side contains | 


about fifty ostrich eggs, and any number of 
eggs of the brown Leghorn chicken. The 
incubator has been used for hatching these 
eggs prior to trusting the more valuable 
ostrich eggs to its maternal care. These 
ostrich eggs are a wonder to all who see 
them for the first time. They are regularly 
elliptical in form, weighing about three and 
one-half pounds, measuring in circumference 
eighteen by sixteen inches, and with holding 
capacity equal to a full quart measure. The 


color is a creamy white, and the shell is | 


equally pitted all over and porous in appear- 
ance, 
incubator up to the time of this visit, June 
29th, and the remaining eggs, and what 
more may come, will wait for the Halstead 
ostrich incubator, which has made a favora- 


His book on‘ The | 


is deplorably | 


Sixteen eggs have been put in the | 


ble reputation in Cape Colony in the specialty 
| of hatching ostrich eggs, and which is daily 
| expected. 

| These sixteen eggs were placed in the ineu- 
bator on May 14th, 15th, and 16th, and 
their period of incubation has nearly passed, 
for the chickens are moving in their shells, 
ready for advent into California life. One 
came as avant courrier yesterday, and to-day 
is a beauty of its kind. He is covered with 


speckled brown downy feathers, except on _ 


the head and neck and legs; he is as wild, 
shy, and active as the young antelope fawn, 


Leghorn hen. Uneasy and restless, in con- 
| stant motion, and with inquiring eyes, he 


and, only a day old, is as large as a full-grown | 


no doubt waits impatiently the companions | 


ing career. 

Preparatory to any nourishing food, he had 
placed before him, when about twenty-four 
hours old,a tray of small gravel-stones and 


Deer . . : | 
who are to join him in his feather-produc- 


country with the hope of forming a stock 
company to engage in the business of breed- 
ing fowls and raising feathers. A company 
was formed at once in San Francisco, with a 
paid-up capital of $30,000, Drs. Protheroe 
and Sketchley retaining an interest, and Dr. 
Sketchley giving the benefit of his experi- 
ence as superintendent of the farm for the 
present. 

This enterprise may be fairly pronounced a 
success, for the company has more orders for 
birds than it ean promise to fill this season, 
and at its own prices, which are $100 to 
#120 for a healthy chick four months old. 
These chickens will yield their first feathers 
when eight months old, which picking should 
bring, at present market prices, from seven 
dollars to ten dollars. The next picking, 


| eight months after the first, should bring 


from forty dollars to fifty dollars, and in two 


| years the bird, if well cared for, is expected 


. ba . 
crushed sea-shells; subsequent to this tonic | 


he had a handful of chopped Alfalfa. This 
lays the foundation for a meal of cracked 
corn and water, and when this has been 
eaten, the bird is considered on the straight 
road to distinction as the first ostrich hatched 
in America. The bird will no doubt conduct 


the sex is not distinguishable for some 
months), in accordance with the rules and 
| regulations prescribed and enforced here for 
the successful promotion of the honor and 
profit properly due the enterprising gentle- 
men who have initiated this new industry. 


PALDOCKS AND FARM. 
Leaving the front door, looking east, I 
turned to the south, and before me is an in- 
closure of four acres in L form, made by a 


himself, or herself, as the case may be (for — 


to be in full plumage, and to yield annually 
$200 worth of feathers. Ostriches breed 


‘when four years old, and from a pair is 


expected an average of fifty healthy chick- 
ens every year for twenty years. 


HOW SMALL A HOUSE CAN BE. 

To country boys, who have not room 
enough in the old farm-house, and who find 
the hundred-acre home farm too small for 
their ambitions, the size of some city houses 
may be interesting. 

In all probability, the smallest brick house 


| in New-York, says The Sun, is that at 24919 


| post and board fence only four and a half | 
| feet high; but this fence is made of three | 


good sound inch-thick, twelve inches wide, 
redwood boards, well nailed on. A kick from 
an irritated ostrich would break an ordinary 
fence board in splinters. These parallelo- 
grams making the L are divided into twelve 
paddocks, in which the stock of twenty-one 
ostriches — eleven hens and ten cocks — are 
placed. Each paddock contains a pair of 
birds, one having two hens and one cock. 
The paddocks are bare and sandy, but sur- 
rounding the breeding-grounds is an excel- 
lent growth of Alfalfa, Turnips, Cabbages, 
Onions, Maize, and Beets, all of which have 


_ and are on time for the voracious chickens, 
which are expected to rally round their ex- 
emplary parents in an all-summer campaign 
against the fifty-four acres of green food pro- 
| vided for them. 

' In elose proximity to the paddocks is an 


charges, four feet above surface, 12,000 
| gallons of water each hour—sufficient to 
irrigate, in this locality, from two to three 
hundred acres of land, planted to ordinary 
crops, and with the average rain-fall. The 
entire farm is a mile square, or 640 acres, 
and is a level plain. 


A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


It may be as well to remind you that these 
are the ostriches the arrival of which in New- 
York last November attracted so much at- 
tention, and which Dr. Protheroe, of Buenos 
Ayres, and Dr. C.J. Sketchley, both formerly 
of the Transvaal, Africa, brought to this 


been planted and grown since March 25th, | 


| artesian well, 300 feet deep, which dis- | 


William street. It is four stories high, and 
five and a half feet wide. It looks like a 
chimney with windows in it. A barrel barri- 
cades the basement area. On the first floor 
a cobbler has his shop. He has a three-foot 
show window and a two-foot door-way, and 
as he sits on his bench no one ean pass him 
unless he draws his elbows in. There is a 
staircase at the back of this singular house, 
but the upper floors are reached by door-ways 
in the wall leading from an adjoining lodging- 
house. The artist might huntthrough London 
or Paris without finding anything more pict- 
uresque in its way than the immediate neigh- 
borhood of this queer building. There are 
behind it, on Chambers street, one-story 
sheds, two-story shanties, tall city tene- 
ments, and a house with a curious hanging 


| addition on the end of it high in air, and 


everywhere every foot of room is utilized. 


THE LARGEST LAND-OWNER ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


Colonel Dan Murphy, of Halleck’s Station, 
Elko County, came to Cafifornia in 1844, 
and may be said to have made the country 
pay him well for his time. He is now, says 
the Reno Gazette, probably the largest pri- 
vate land-owner on this continent. He has 
4,000,000 acres of land in one body in 
Mexico, 60,000 in Nevada, and 23,000 in 
California. His Mexico grant he bought, 
four years ago, for $200,000, or five cents 
an acre. It is sixty miles long, and covers a 
beautiful country of hill and valley, pine 
timber and meadow land. It comes within 
twelve miles of the city of Durango, which 
is to be a station on the Mexican Central. 
Mr. Murphy raises wheat on his California 
land, and cattle on that in Nevada. He 
raised 55,000 sacks last year, and ships 
6,000 head of cattle right along. 
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AN HISTORICAL FOREST DESTROYED, 


The fall of the famous pine forest along 
the Adriatic at Ravenna, Italy, celebrated 
by Dante and Byron, and which has fur- 
nished the ship-yards of Rome and Venice, 
is lamented by historians and scientists. 
The authorities of Ravenna have ordered it 
to be felled, as it appears that a cutting for 
a railway has so drained the soil that the 
trees have died. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 


According to the American Newspaper Cata- 
logue of Edwin Alden & Bro., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, just published, the total number of 
newspapers and magazines published in 
the United States and Canadas is 18,186, 
(showing an increase over last year of 
1028). Total in the United States, 12,- 
179; Canadas, 1007. Published as follows: 
Dailies, 1227; Tri-Weeklies, 71; Semi- 
Weeklies, 151; Weeklies, 9955; Bi-Week- 
lies, 23; Semi-Monthlies, 237; Monthlies, 
1324; Bi-Monthlies, 12. 


FASHION NOTES, 


Rabbits’ paws as hat trimmings are the 
present rage in Paris, and innumerable rab- 
bits are required to supply the demand. 
This will be weleome news to many of our 
Western farmers, who have long been waging 
an unsuccessful warfare against the rabbit 
nuisanee. The fashion cannot reach our 
shores too soon, and when it does, it is to be 
hoped that it will break out so violently as 
to put a high premium on dead rabbits. 
Cannot some one get up a fashion by which 
the English sparrows will come so much in 
demand as to be effectually disposed of ? 


AUSTRALIAN DROUGHTS. 


The correspondent of a Sydney paper, 
writing of the ravages of the drought of last 
autumn, says: 

“One paddock, in which 23,000 sheep 
were placed after last shearing, produces 
now only 1600 sheep, and the remainder 
must be looked for in the heaps of bleached 
bones seattered around, and the skeletons to 
be observed at every step. Another station, 
which had in September, 1881, 90,000 


sheep, now can only muster 5000; and | 


these two instances, which are given by way 
of example, are only illustrative of the losses 
on nearly every station within one hundred 
miles of Dubbo.” 


A SINGULAR TOMBSTONE, 


Among his latest discoveries, Dr. Prime, 
the venerable editor of the New-York Ob- 
server, has found an odd monument in north- 
ern New-York, which had been erected to 
the memory of a most excellent woman. 

A good man had lived happily with an 
excellent wife until they were well on in 
years, when she died. He bethought him of 
some fitting memorial to place over her 
grave, and the happy thought struck him 
that the square stove, by which they had 
been comfortable through many long win- 
ters, would be just what she would like to 
have if she had a voice in the matter. He 
had the stove taken to the church-yard and 
placed over the remains of his companion, 
who sleeps quietly underneath it. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Berks County Agricultural and Horticult- . 
ural Society. Premium List of the Annual Ex- 
hibition to be held at Reading, Pa., October 2, 3, 
4, and 5, 


St. Louis Agriculturatand Mechanical Asso- 
ciation. Premiuw List of the Twenty-third Fair, 
which opens on October 1st and closes October 
6th. $50,000 in premiums. 


Hope, Hempstead County, Arkansas. Its 
resources and advantages, with a description of 
soil, climate, timber, health, ete., for the informa- 
tion of those seeking homes in the South-west. 


The Thermostatic Incubator, its construction 
and management, together with descriptions of 
Brooders, Nurseries, and the mode of raising 
chickens by hand. Published by the author, E. 
S. Renwick, 19 Park Place, New-York. 


Montreal Horticultural Society and Fruit- 
growers Association of the Province of Quebec. 
List of Premiums offered at the Exhibition to be 
held at Montreal in September. The prizes for 
Grapes are open for competition to the United 
States. 


The American Apiculturist is the title of a 
new monthly journal devoted to scientific and 
practical Bee-keeping, published by S. Jf. Locke, 
Salem, Mass. The number before us contains 
several articles by some of the first authorities 
on bee-culture, and augurs well for its success. 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Monthly 
Crop Report, containing area, estimated yield, 
and condition of crops; condition of fruit; the 
meteorological summary for the month, and a 
list of district and county agricultural societies, 
with names of presidents and secretaries, and 
the times and places of holding their annual 
fairs. 


The Texas State Farmer, published at Fort 
Worth, Texas, is a new monthly journal which, 
although it claims to be devoted exclusively to the 
farmers of Texas, is so good that we hope its 
circulation will not long remain confined within 
the State limits. As a strictly southern, practi- 
eal, first-class agricultural paper, it stands at the 
head of the list. 


Labor and Capital, by Edward Kellogg. Pub- 
lished by John W. Lovell Co., 14 and 16 Vesey 
street, New York, 12mo0. Paper, 20 cents.— 
Although the first edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1848, it has sueh an important bearing 
upon the financial and political state of the coun- 
try of to-day, that the publishers are justified in 
issuing it in a cheap form, thus placing it within 
the reach of all who are interested in the indus- 
trial problem. 


Pear Culture for Profit, by P. 7. Quinn, new 
revised edition, published by the Orange Judd 
Company, New-York. The demand for a new 
edition of this book—which, although cordially 
welcomed by pomologists everywhere at its first 
appearance, fell like a thunderbolt among many 
of the then existing old-fogy notions about Pear- 
growing—clearly indicates that the author’s 
work has not been in vain, and that his views 
and directious have gradually become adopted 
by Pear-growers 

Many of the errors and wild expectations of 
the profitS to be realized from Pear-culture, ex- 
isting formerly, have been disproved and brought 
down to a solid, rational business basis, to 
which end nothing has been more conducive 
than this work and its author’s teachings. The 
author’s views about the unprofitableness of 
“Dwarts,” against which he was the first to wage 
adeterinined warfare, have becowe still more con- 
firmed; and while in the first edition he allowed 
some days of grace to Duchesse d’Angouleme, in 
this he has no excuse for Dwarfs of any kind, 
and says: ‘Iam now convinced that even the 
Duchesse VAngouleme will do much better as a 
Standard than as a Dwarf.” The advice given to 
those who intend to plant for market, to select 
only a small number of varieties, and these only 
of kinds for which there is a good demand, de- 
serves to be printed in golden letters on the 
front page of every nursery catalogue. It would 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars and untold 
regrets; for, as the author truly says: ‘‘The 
desire to educate public taste in the choice of 


| is the largest of the late kinds. 


| regions. 


varieties is laudable, but it is usually a thank- 
less and unprofitable tusk.” 

All the preparations and operations necessary 
in Pear-culture for profit or pleasure are plainly 
and concisely described, while the tone of the 
entire work is eminently practical and divested 
of all theorizing. As a safe and reliable guide 
to the beginner, as well as those of more experi- 
ence, the book cannot be too highly recommended. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 


Fay’s Prolifie Currant.—George S. Josselyn, 
Fredonia, N. Y.— A pamphlet giving descriptions 
and a large number of reports on the Fruiting, 
Vigor, Health, and Growth of this valuable new 
Currant. 


Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Price- 
list of layer and potted Strawberry plants. 
Head-quarters for “James Vick.” Many testi- 
monials from fruit-growers and others, testifying 
its good qualities, are given. 


Fllwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Descriptive priced Catalogue of 
Strawbetries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, ete. A full list of all the best, new, and old 
varieties, together with many practical cultural 
directions. 


B. Haminond & Co., Mount Kisco, N. Y.—De- 
fining Catalogve and Price-list of a large list of 
paints and painters’ material. These paints are 
favorably known at home and abroad. The 
pamphlet contains also many practical hints and 
directions of value to any one intending to paint. 


Hale Brothers, South Glastonbury, Conn.— 
Price List of New and Choice Varieties of 
Small-Fruit, Plants, etc., for Summer and fall. 
Specialties: Souhegan Raspberry, Manchester 
and Mrs. Garfield Strawberries. A life-sized illus- 
tration of the latter new and highly promising 
variety, now introduced by this firm, is given on 
the front page. 


E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.— 
Catalogue of Small-Fruit Plants and Grape-vines 
for Summer and Fall. This pamphlet, like all 
of Mr. Roe’s publications of this kind, has a 
unique and exceedingly attractive appearance. 
Tt is full of soundadvice and practical directions 
of value to every fruit-grower. In a‘‘Chat with 
his Patrons” Mr. Roe refers to his recent financial 
inisfortune, the cause of which has been misun- 
derstood by some persons. In this connection, we 
wish to say that in all the various business trans- 
actions we have had with Mr. Roe during aseries of 
many years, we have always found him reliable 
and honorable in his dealings, and we are glad to 
hear that he is enabled to carry on his extensive 
plant business, in which we wish him all deserved 
SUCCESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Three Best Hardy Grapes.—Subscriber, 
R.J.—If hardiness is of first consideration we 
would select Concord, black; Brighton, red; 
Martha, white. For quality, Moore’s Early, black: 
Delaware, red; Duchess, white. 


Keeping Artichokes.— 2. J. W., MWinn.— Arti- 
chokes may be dug at any time before the ground 
freezes, and kept in a rather cool cellar, exactly 
like Potatoes. Or, if not wanted during winter, 
they may be left in the ground till spring. Freez- 


| ing will notinjure them, provided they are coy- 


ered with soil. 


Late Strawberries.—Z. I. G., Branford, Conn. 
—Kentucky is one of the most reliable late varie- 
ties, and succeeds over a large area of country. 
Cumberland Triumph, although it commences to 
ripen earlier, holds out nearly as long. Sharpless 
James Vick holds 
out remarkably late, the berries remaining on the 
stalks a long time without softening. Marvin is 
probably the latest, and, with good culture in 
hills, it is really a splendid berry. 


Ginseng.—H. H., Long Isiand.—Ginseng, Aralia 
quinquefolia, or Panax quinguefolium, is not, as 
far as we are aware, cultivated anywhere in the 
United States, the supply being obtained entirely 
from plants growing wild in our mountainous 
Several attempts to cultivate it have 
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been made, but failed; yet this should not deter 
any one from experimenting with it in a small 
way. It is largely cultivated in Japan, and as 
the demand is steadily increasing, and the supply 
diminishing, there is no danger of overstocking 
the market. The plant grows naturally in rich, 
damp, partly shaded places, and would thrive 
probably under a treatment similar to that given 
to Cranberries. 


Wistavias.—J. B., Decorah, Iowa.—The Wistaria 
produces its flowers from old spurs like Apple 
and Pear trees, and as with the latter, earlier 
formation of flower buds may be induced by 
judicious pruning. In midsummer, all the side 
shoots should be cut back to about one foot from 
the main stem. These will soon start a number 
of other side shoots, which, when a few inches 
long, should be pinched in again, similar to the 
mode of summer pruning Grape-vines. This has 
a tendency to produce flowering buds instead of 
leaf buds. If the young shoots make a strong 
growth, they should be cut back again the follow- 
ing spring. It is probably too late in the season 
to be of any benefit, yet there can be no risk to 
try it on a few branches. 


A Suecessful Young Man.— The Hon. Daniel 
F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., the great organ 
builder and advertiser, who has already accom- 
plished more than falls to the lot of very few men 
in a life-time, is only thirty-five years old. 


The Waterbury Watch, advertised by Messrs. 
Cummings & Co., is offered so cheaply that no 
one need miss a train nor fail to keep an appoint- 
ment. A reliable watch for $3.50, and chain 
thrown in, is an offer that should not be over- 
looked. 


G. R. Garretson, Flushing, N. Y.—We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of a number of seedling Straw- 
berry plants of strong, vigorous habit. The va- 
riety is a cross between Charles Downing and 
Jucunda, has never blighted, and was awarded 
the first premium at the Minneola exhibition. 


The Sedgwick Steel Wire Fence, manufact- 
ured by Sedgwick Brothers, Richmond, Ind., is 
rapidly finding its way to every towuship in the 
country. Those who have occasion to fence any- 
thing in or out, of whatever nature it may 
be, will find it to their advantage to send for 
circulars. 


The Great American Tea Company, New- 
York, offer in our advertising columns some 
tempting premiums in the shape of beautiful 
China dinner and tea sets to those who will get 
up clubs. We know that this a bona fide offer, 
and that the company will send what it promises 
in addition to your money’s worth of tea or 
coftee. 


The New England Conservatory of Music, EF. 
Tourjée, director, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass., 
affords unusual facilities to any one who desires 
a thorough education in any or all branches of 
music. The course of instruction has now been 
enlarged so that those who desire may, at the 
same time, receive tuition in all English branches 
usually taught in common and high schools. 


Amateur Photography,—Z. & H. T. Anthony 
& Co., 591 Broadway, New-York, make a specialty 
of supplying all the equipments required for 
amateur as well as professional photography. 
Their illustrated catalogue gives a clear under- 
standing of all the materials and apparatus 
needed; and with their book ‘‘ How to make Pho- 
tographs,” any intelligent person may easily learn 
this interesting art. 


When you visit or leave New-York City, save Bag- 
gage Expr ue and Carriage hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 elegant rooms, titted up at a cost of one million 
dollars, reduced to $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
peap Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the 
best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated railroad to all 
depots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 
To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 


(January Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents. ) 


In’ clubs) of jsix for one syealewceecces--22 cose eee $5.00 
“ “ ten « a 
Additional subscribers in clubs over ten, 75 cts. each. 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume IV. commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 
date of entry. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume III. (1882) of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
has been carefully indexed, convenient for ready 
reference, and bound in a handsome heavy paper 
cover. The amount of useful, practical horticultural 
information contained in this volume cannot be 
obtained in any other single book for the same price, 
making it a most valuable addition to any library. 
Price, $1.00, by mail, post-paid, or 


Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same as 
those subscribing singly. 


A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the current year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 


A COMPLETE LIST, 
enumerating and describing all the premiums offered 


to yearly subscribers, will be mailed free to all appli- 
cants. 


Address all orders to 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


HI 


See What $1 Will Do! 


To every person sending us $1.00, and 10 cents for 
postage on the book, we will send 


A subscription to THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for one year, 


Each number of which contains information worth 
many times the subscription price, 


One or more beautifully colored floral plates, 
which are sent free to subscribers during the year; 
price of plates to those not subscribers, 50 cents each. 
Each plate is well worth aframe, 


AND THE 


New American Dictionary, 
CONTAINING 
50,000 Words, 
1,000 Illustrations, 
600 Pages, 
Including an Encyclopedia of 300 pages of valu- 
able information. 


The price of the Dictionary alone is $1.00, but 
we offer ALE of the above for $1.10 (10 cents being 
the postage on the book), previded your money is 
received betore Noy. 1st. 


ORDER NOW, BEFORE YOU FORGET IT! 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


Dutchess Nurseries. 
(21st YEAR.) 


Full assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines for FALL TRADE. 


{00,000 Peach Trees. 


The Kieffer Pear—1, 2, or 3 years old. 

Manchester and other leading Strawberries. A 
splendid assortment of well-grown Plants. (53> We took 
30 first Premiums at Fairs this season for our Straw- 
berries ; among them the First for largest and best col- 
lections at New-York Hort. Soc. and Queens Co. Fairs. 
Price Lists free. W. L. Ferris, Jr., Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially prepared 
for Hiouse Culture and Winter Bloom. Delivered 


safely by mail, post-paid, at all nost-offices. 5 splen- 
did varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 
for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 tor $5; 75 for 
$10; 109 for $13. We GIVEa Handsome Pres- 
ent of Choice and Valuable ROSES Free with 
every order. Our NEW GUIDE, «a complete Treatise 
on the Rose, 70pp. elegantly illustrated—free to all. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. Itisjust the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 
strength and durability. We also make the best an 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 


CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 


mill in the 
world. It 
separates 
Oats, Cockle 
and all foul 
stuff trom 
wheat. Itis 
also a Per- (| 
fect Cleaner S& 
of Flax, Tim- 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
ofSeeds. The 
great im- 
provement j i i 

over _ other HI 

mills is that —— 

it has Two Shoes. 16 1s especially adapted to 
warehouse use. Send for descriptive Circular 
and Price-List. E 4 
S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


CG. W. IDELE 


Commission Merchant in 


Fruit, Pork, Poultry, 


NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Ete. 
335 Washington St. near Harrison St. 
NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 
application. 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. 
J. M.’ MITTEN & CO. Cleveland, 0. 


Satin Enamel Chromo 
f Cards, 10¢. Latest imports 
», designs. it packs, & this elegant 


] Ring ora beautisul imported Silk 
; //Mandkerchiet ‘or 1. Illus’d list 

x SY with large sample book, 25¢. 

a ¥. W. Austin, New Haven, Ct. 


IG OFFER To secure 
4 « future trade, 
we will, on receipt of 5—8ct. 
Stamps, and Names and Ad- 
dress of 4 friends, send this Elegant 
Yortoise-Shell 4-blade 44-inch Steel 
Knife with Toothpick and _ Toilet 
Blade, or 2 for 25 cts. and 8 Names. 
Address, 


B. LOWEY, 85 Nassau St. N. Y. 


1883—-AUTUMN— 1883. 
Those who wish to raise Bens 
DELICIOUS FRUITS Cvcscrip. 


tion, or to ornament their grounds with New and 


Beautiful ORNAMENTAL Trees, 


Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc., should send for our Abridged 
Catalogue, mailed free on application. Nowis the time 
to prepare orders. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
EE a a ee ee ey 


POMONA NURSERIES. 
Head-Quarters for KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEARS. 
100,000 PEACH TREES. 

1838 1883 100 ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS. 


Old and New varieties, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries and Blackberries, 
Grapes and Currants. Fruit and shade 
Trees, Vines and Plants at lowest rates 
for pure and genuine stock. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 

Catalogue, with colored plate, Sree. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
if planted in September will give 

A afine cropnextJune. Bidwell— 

the finest early Strawberry in the 


world. James Vick, Manches- 

ter, Jersey Queen, and other choice novelties, spe- 

cialties. Send stamp forDescriptiveCatalogue, Address 
Cornwall-on- : 


is Hudson, N. Y. E ” Pe RO 1D x 


H. M. ENGLE & SON, 
Marietta, Lancaster Co, Pa. 


Offer a fine assortment of Trees, Plants, Vines, Small 
Fruits, and a general assortment of nursery stock. 

A large stock of Irish Juniper and Horse Chest- 
nut. Peach Trees, including all the new, early sorts. 
Kieffer Pear, Champion Quince, Pocklington, 
Prentiss, Lady Washington, Jefferson, and other 
new Grapes. Gregg Raspberries, Sharpless, 
Bidwell, Manchester, and a large additional list 
of Strawberries. A fine lot Eulalia Japonica, Con- 
over’s Colossal and Smalley’s Defiance Asparagus 
Roots. Circulars upon application. 


NEW ae ‘& OLD. srg AN 
Ke SESONQe 
A B ) A SPECIALTY: XQ) 

J.G.-BuRROW. FISHKILLNY. *. ® 


Semi-annual illustrated descriptive Cat- 
alogue of these and many other New and 
Choice SMALL FRUITS, Trees, Vines, 
ROSES.etc.,sent to any address FREE, 
H.S.ANDERSON, Ca: uga Lake Nurseries 
Established 1855. nion Springs, N. 4 


h 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 
Now is the time to plant out all varieties of the 
above for Spring and Summer blooming. Our collec- 
tion of Bulbs is one of the finest and most extensive in 
the country, and our prices are very low for the ex- 
uovent quality we send out. 
This new forcing Lily 
LILIUM HARRISII. we send out in fit 
strong flowering bulbs, at 25 and 50 cents each; $2.50 


and $5.00 per dozen. The Trade supplied at low rates. 


WOOLSON & CQO. Passaic, N. J. 
Lock DRAWER EB. 


Established  1saz 

by F. K. PHasyix, 

Incorporated 1883 

NURSERY C0 We offer for the 
i ee Bere aes 
arge & fine Stoc 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Msc SPny.Stocs 


tion of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Catalogue 
for Fall of 1883 now ready and mailed on application 
0" 600 ACRES! 13 CREENHOUSES! 


STRAWBERRIES A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


NEW AND STANDARD VARIETIES. 


E. C. HAINES, Bedford Station, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC, 
JERSEY QUEEN, 


ET 
A new Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue| 
of these and many other New and Choice 
varieties of SMALL FRUITS. 

Trees, Vines, ROSES, ete., FREE! 
5 H.S.ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, 
SENECA QUEEN .f Established 1855. Union Springs N.Y.| 


JAMES VICK, 


THE SUPERB. — 


This remarkable new Raspberry is receiving high 
commendation from all sections where introduced. 

Send for descriptive circular with new price-list of 
plantsto J. CHURCHMAN, Burlington, N. J. 


3 Fuchsia Cuttings, named, no two alike, for 
$1.00. 12 large plants, $1.00. We make a spe- 
cialty of these flowers. Nearly 100 different sorts, 
double and single. Send for paper. Address 
H. GILLETTE, Highland Park, Ill. 


ie. 
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POT GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


“PRINCE OF BERRIES.” Acknowledged by all who have 
seen it to be the most desirable berry yet introduced. Highest 
flavor yet attained, equaling the wild berry in this respect. A vigor- 
ous grower, prolific, and large size; perfect flower. 

Pot grown plants, $2.50 per dozen; $14.00 per 100. 

Layer or 2:00. * af 12.00 ‘ S 

Atlantic. New berry of great merit, fine color, good flavor, pro- 
lific,and having remarkable keeping or shipping qualities. Layer 
plants, $2.00 per dozen, $10.00 per 100. Pot grown plants, $2.50 
per dozen, $12.00 per 100. 

Daaiel Boone. Layer plants, $1.00 per dozen, $5.00 per 100. Pot 
grown plants, $1.50 per dozen, $6.00 per 100. 

POTTED PLANTS: James Vick, $5.00 per 100; Jersey Queen, 
Manchester, Big Bob, $3.00 per 100; Black Defiance, potted specially 
for family use, $2.50 per 100; Bidwell, Warren, Cumberland, Duchess, 
Longtellow, Hervey Davis, Seth Boyden, Kentucky, Chas. Downing, 
all at #2.50 per 100. Any other varieties supplied on two weeks’ 
notice. Dutch Bulb catalogue ready in August. 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 


Are now perfected, and the price is so low that no one having Five acres yearly of either white or sweet 
votatoes Gan afford to be without one where time and labor cost money or where clean digging and potatoes 


free from cuts and bruises are desirable. : I : , 
lines, and digs the crop clean among green or ripe vines ready for picking into baskets. 


The WHITE Potato Digger has steel moldboard and digging 
The SWEET 


Potato Digger cuts the vines on both sides of the row at once, at the same time that it digs the crop handsomely. 
throwing the hills on their sides without knocking off the potatoes, but leaving them exposed to view and 
in the very best condition for gathering. Both machines are adjustable, easily understood, free from gearing 
or complication, are light running, and will last a life-time of ordinary usage. Descriptive circulars free. 


L. ALLEN & CO. Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 127 and 129 CATHARINE St. PHILA. 


1 Oc INSTANTANEOUS MUSIC. A child able to count can play on the Piano or Organ 
5 


in a few moments. 
GARDEN, by mail, only 10 cents. 


Music and instructions to all who mention THE AMERICAN 


MUSICAL WONDER HEADQUARTERS 


ARISTON —$15 


GEM ORGANINA—$10 MeTAMMANY 


ite) 


LINEN 


nay 


y == k, ORGANETTE 


Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue Free. AGENTS WANTED. ORGANETTA only $4. 
HARMONETTE &5 809 Filbert St 
hice ss HARBACH ORGANINA CO Pit Pa 

Marvelous Piano (with dancing figures), $2.50. Choral Singing Top (by mail), 75 cents, 
Wonderful Polyopticon (a wonder camera), by mail, $2.50. Home Cosmoscope (improved 
Magic Lantern), only $1.50. Electric Engine, only $5.00. 


Be sure to send for Free Mammoth IHustrated Catalogue of Musical and Optical 
Wonders, Novel and Curious goods. 


CHEAPEST 


200K IN THE WORL 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. D : Be 
Wind enclosed $30 for 30 New American Dictionaries and the Ladies’? Soli¢ 


Goid Watch. ut m0) 
promised. Everyone likes the Dictionary and all E have seen have subscribed 


' HWuNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS LIKE THE ABOVE] 


The New American Dictionary Price only 


Contains (,000 Engravings and 100 pages 
5 1.00. more than any other book ofthe kind ever pub= 
4 lished. This useful and elegant voluine is a Library and Encyelopedia ot gen- 
eral knowledge, as well as the best Dictionary in the world. Superbly bound iz 
cloth and gilt. No pocket affair, but a large volame. It contains every use 
# fulword in the English language, with its true meaning, derivation, spelling 
} and pronunciation, and a vast amount of absolutely necessary information 
| upon Science, Mythology, Biography, American History, insolvent land and im 
terest laws, etc., being a perfect Library of Reference. Webster's 
Dictionary costs $9.00 and the New American Dictionary costs only $1.00. 
Read what the Press Says? Pan 
‘¢Wo have examined the New American Dictionary and find it is a very 
valuable book. HousE & Homer. ‘‘ We have never seen its equal, either in prica 
finish, or contents." THE ADVocaTE. **Worth ten times the money,’’ TRE 
BUNE AND FARMER. ‘A perfect dictionary and library of reference.’? LESLIB 
ILLUSTRATED NEWS. We have frequent occasion to use the New American 
} Dictionary in our office and regard it well worth the price. CHRISTIAN UNION. 
With the New American Dictionary in the library for reference, many other 
much more expensive works can bo dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun- 
try, history, business, law, etc. is inexcusable in any man, SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN. ‘A valuablo addition to any library.” N. ¥. Sun. ‘There is more real 
worth than in most pockstat tgn timesthe cost. _ THE N. Y, CoMMERCIAL. 
Note the price postpaid; 2 copies tor of Du 
, aes s ; Ee Ifany person will got ap 


Extraordinary Oiier. a Club of Ten at $1.00 each 


= we will sond FREE as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch 
Fora Club of {5 we will sendiree a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 


Rr send free, a Lady’s Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 
R Eon ae of 33 ee will send free, Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting ease Watch. 
Actul a Senda Dollar at once for a sample copy. You.can easily secure one of thes 
ctu watohes in a day or two or during your leisure time event ea: 
Ze ‘As to our reliability, we can reier to the publishers of this paper, the soma 


mereial agencies or any express Co., in this city. Address 


WOELD MAN OF ACTUBING CO. 122 Nassau Street New Yorks 


THIS SPLENDID 


\. SOLID GCLD; HUNTING CASE 


ATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 


NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARIES 
At One Doilar Each. 


Any person can readily secure thirty subscribers in 
e one or two hours, or in BOE en are Ifyou w ps 
FOO: i y ch, and want to getit without money yo 

good Solid Gold Watch, ¢ for wsample copyot New American 
Dictionary and see how easy youcan getup a club of thirty. It you 
don't care to get up aclub yourself will you kindly hand this to some per- 
son whom you think would like to get the watch. 48 page lilusirated ¢ at- 
alogue PREE. Send money by registered letter or P. O. money order. 


World M’f’g Co. 122 Nassau Streets New York. 
November 2ist, 1882. 


I secured Thirty Subscribers im ome day, and have several mor 


Viiss LAURA COIL, Annapolis, Ma 
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HALES’S 
PATENT 


MOLE TRAP 


For destroying ground moles in 


teries. The only “perfect”? mole 
trap in existence. Thoroughly 
tested for years. GUARANTEED 


to be superior to all others. Sold 
by all Seedsmen and Agricultural 
Implement Dealers. Illustrated 
= Circulars sent free to any address. 


H. W. HALES, 
_ Ridgewood, N. J : 


COMMON SENSE 


POTATO 
DIGGER, 


Ww ill Dig 
RIVE 
HUNDRED 


Bushels a Day, 
Price $12. 
1f not to be had of your .. 
dealer, send for Tllus : 
trated Catalogue to 
Cc E. MANN, 
Manufacturer, Geney 
Kane Co., 11]. Over one 
\housand now in use. 


FRUIT DRIER. 


at Le 
ili PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


Deitz Automatic Fruit Drier. 
DEITZ MANUF’G CO. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
For Heating Green-Houses, 
Graperies, etc. 
ALSO, 


VENTILATING 
\ APPARATUS 
for rai 


r raising sashes 
in Green-Houses. 


um Galvanized Screw 
Wil Eyes and Wire for 
- Trellis Work. 
For particulars, address 
THOS. W. WEATHERED, 
46 Marion St. N. Y. 


THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT 


Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 
Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 
from Girdling Trees. Also a remedy for Pear Blight, 
Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, ete. Sold by 
B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, 
4 Barclay Street, New-York, 
Also, Seed Houses, Nurserymen, and Florists every- 
where. Send for Descriptive Price Circulars and Tes- 
timouials. NOBLE A. TAYLOR, Manufacturer, 
7 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW GERMAN PANSIES, 


The seed we offer 
is grown in Ger- 
many by one who 
has made this flow- 
er a specialty for 
many years. In size 
and beauty of the 
flowers, this strain 
is unapproachable. 
Dr. Thurber says, 
in the American 
Agriculturist for 
June: 

BRAUTIFUL PAN- 
SIES.—No doubt 
that many who 
have seen the col- 
ored plate illustrat- 
ing Pansies, and 
published by 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss 
& Sons, have sup- 
posed that the art- 
ist had exercised 
his imagination, 
both as to size and 
the strange com)i- 
nations of colors. 
So far from this being the case, the flowers are, if 
anything, rather below the real size, and as to colors 
it would be impossible to conceive of any artificial 
colors more brilliant, or more strangely contrasted, 
than they are in flowers produced by this remarkable 
strain of seeds. Some of the blooms are as near black 
as it is possible for a flower to be, and of a velvety 
texture of great richness. 

A first-class premium was awarded at the May exhi- 
bition of the N. Y. Horticultural Society. 

August and September are the best months for sow- 
ing pansy seed for blooming next spring. 

For general directions for the cultivation of the 
Pansy, see July and October Nos., 1880, of THE AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN. : 

Price, 50 cents per packet of 50 seeds. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


lawns, parks, gardens, and ceme-_ 


| 


THOUSAND-FOLD 
RYE. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE VARIETIES 


OF 


WINTER WHEAT AND RYE. 


Grain in quantities of % bushel and upward should be shipped in can- 
vas bags. which we can supply at following rates: % bushel, 15 cents; 1 


bushel. 20 cents ; 2 bushels, 25 cents. 
to remittance when ordering. 


Customers will please add cost of bags 


A NEW WINTER WHEAT.—WINTER PEARL. 


This new and promising variety is the result of an experiment made by 
F. 1. Horsford, of Charlotte, Vermont, 1878, and is a cross between these 


two well-known wheats, the Diehl and Clawson. 


The heads are beardless, 


regular, and very handsome, five and a half inches long with eighteen to 
twenty breasts, of four grains each. Kernels about the size of the Clawson, 


hard, plump, and of a light amber color. 


Straw, from three to five feet high, 


bright yellow, strong and elastic; tillers freely, forty heads having been 


counted from one kernel. 


It matures with Clawson, and has produced the 


past season (1883) in Northern Vermont at the rate of forty-five bushels per 
acre from one bushel of seed, and would doubtless have been even more 


productive in a better wheat country. 
taining 2 ozs.), 25 vents each; per pound $1.00. 


Price by mail, trial packets (con- 


WINTER WHEAT.—MEDITERRANEAN 


HYBRID. 


A hybrid of the Diehl and Red Mediterranean, origi- 
nated in Western New-York about six years ago. 
Heads broad, medium length, and full of large, plump, 
heavy, red grains; blue straw, stiff and of medium 
eight. 1t has produced over forty bushels per acre 
with ordinary culture, and the milling qualities are 
claimed to be equal to those of Red Mediterranean. 
Tillers remarkably,so that it stands one-third thicker 
than Clawson, Fultz, or Mediterranean; hence its pro- 
ducing qualities are greater, It has the compact head 
of the Diehl with the beard and blue straw of the Medi- 
terranean; is very hardy and matures with Clawson. 
We believe it is an important addition to our list of 
Winter Wheats. By mail 2 lbs. for $1.00; by express 
at purchaser's expense, $2.50 per peck ; $8.00 per bushel. 

Fultz.—A beardless anber variety, grown largely in 
some sections of Pennsylvania, and with very satis- 
factory results. It is very hardy and productive, and 
the straw is of medinm length and very strong; makes 
excellent flour. Three pounds, by mail $1.00; bushel, 
$2.25. 

Seneca or Clawson.—Is a smooth, white Wheat, 
With red chaff) a superior variety. Three pounds, by 
mail, $1.00: bushel, $2.25. 

Red Mediterranean.—This is an imported variety, 
fully acclimated, and is a standard Wheat. Heads 
bearded, well filled, and ripens carly, Three pounds, by 
mail, $1.00; bushel, $2.25. 


RYE. 
THE NEW RYE, THOUSAND-FOLD. 
(See illustration.) 

The rapidly increasing importance of rye in many 
sections of our country wheve wheat culture is not found 
profitable, as well as the enormous demand for straw for 
Inanutacturing purposes, has induced us to import many 
of the leading European varieties of this valuable 
cereal. Atter careful tests and extensive comparative 
trials with all the best varieties in cultivation, we con- 
fidently recommend this new and remarkable Winter 
Rye as superior to any of the older kinds. 

Jt grows from six to seven feet in height, with extra- 
ordinarily stiff and heavy straw, holding up well its 
weighty heads without lodging; it is long-jointed, 
bright, and clean, making it adapted to various pur- 
poses for which imported straw is generally used. The 
heads are from six to eight inches in length, profusely 
filled with large, heavy, and plump grains; so that, com- 
bined with its remarkable tillering tendency, it is not 
rave to find stools which, in verification of their name, 
produce a thousand grains from one. 

In hardiness and yield it is not excelled by any other 
variety, having wintered splendidly in most severe sea- 
sons, producing from thirty to fifty bushels per acre, 
according to the character of the soil and seasons. On 
account of its luxuriant growth and profuse tillering, a 
quarter to a third less seed should be sown per acre than 
is used of less vigorous growing kinds. Piice, one 
pound, 50 cents; three pounds, $1.00,—by mail, post- 
paid; per peck, $1.75; lialf bushel, $2.50; bushel, $5.00 
—bags included, express charges to be paid by pur- 
chaser. 

Winter Rye.—White, of a superior quality. Three 
pounds, by mail, $1.00. Per bushel, $1.50. 

Spring Rye.—Three pounds, by mail, $1.00. Per 
bushel, $1.75. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


NEW WHEAT. 
Winter_Pearl. 


SELECT LIST OF CHOICE FLOWER 


Of Easy Cultivation in Parlor, Greenhouse, and Garden. 


SEEDS 


Particular attention is invited to the following list, the seeds being of a quality that cannot be surpassed. 
They have been selected from the stocks of several of the most successful cultivators and exhibitors in this 
country and Kurope, and we can confidently recommend them to growers requiring specially good strains for 
either commercial or competing purposes. 


No. Per Pht. ) No. 1 as Per Pkt. 
276. Ageratum imperial dwarf blue .-------- $0.10 | 1112. Gioxinia, from prize varieties. .---.......- $0.50 
280. Ageratuin Wendland’s dwarf white --.. -10 | 1245. Hellyhocks, saved from an uniivaled col- 
445. Auricula, Ghoice hybrids.....-- ae25 dt, lection) Seen. = SF Rasa ft. 225 
464. Balsam, ‘‘ White Perfection -- -25 | 1558. Mimulus, finest mixed,......-- -25 
517. Calceolarias, extra select.....--.....------ -50 | 1680. Pansy, English, extra select - -50 
518. Calceolaria rugosa, finest mixed -...-.--- -50 | 1681. Pansy, New German. ..-..----- -50 
689. Centaurea candidissima (ragusind) ..--- -25 1884. Primula sinensis fimbriata.___-...-...-. -50 
691. Centaurea gymmocarpa ..-- -15 | 1890. Primula sinensis fimbriata filicifolia.. _.50 
731. Cineraria, extra choice .-..- -50 ; 1894. Primula sinensis, fimbriata flore pleno 1.00 
733. Cineraria, new double-flow 2084. Stock, intermediate, extra mixed...-._-- -15 
QETSCCUS)Meeree = eee oe eae eee ener pines Block cap Eon SUDeHOL Mel feeds ane 
857. le n Persicum giganteum, superb 25. Sweet William, auricula=flowered..... - 
Cyclame ease eee Sr LS em -75 | 2272. Wallflower, extra fine double .....-.--.--- 25 
880. Daisy, double white -25 


For detailed descrintion of the above and a more extended list, see our Seed Catalogue. dow 

Hardy Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials tor Autumn sowing. Collections of 20 varieties, $1.00. 

These collections contain only such varieties, that, if sown during the month of September, and shghtly 
protected during Winter by a covering of evergreen boughs, will bloom early the following year. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 
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CHOICE COLLECTION | 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS, | 
TULIPS, LILIES, | 
NARCISSUS, | 
SMALL FRUITS, &c. 
Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, will be mailed to all applicants 


for 10 cents. Customers of last fall will be supplied 
from our books without application. Address | 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, | 
34 Barclay St. New -York. | 


GARDENER'S CHRONICLE. 


Published at 41 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, England. 


(ESTABLISHED 184). 


Contains Articles on all Departments of 


GARDENING, 
PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC. | 
REPORTS OF EXHIBITIONS, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS, AND NOTICES OF 


ALL HORTICULTURAL MATTERS OF 
CURRENT INTEREST. 


HOME, COLONIAL AND 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


This large and handsomely gotten up Journal | 


is everywhere recognized as one of the foremost 
Weekly Horticultural publications of the World. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


$6.50 for One Year. 


Subscriptions may be sent to 


34 BARCLAY STREET, New-York. 


The Gardeners Chronicle (London) and THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, both sent one year to any 
‘address on receipt of $7.00. 


j Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATTLER 
Springs (warranted) mailed for thirty 
ceats indimes or stamps. ‘bhrow away 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your mind. 
(Agencies given). 

A.G.Morey & Co., LaGrange, Ill. 


Name this paper 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—New Varieties. 


ATLANTIC.—A splendid vari- 
ety, possessing many desirable and 
remarkable quahties. Fruit large 
and uniform in size, of a bright 
crimson color, and excellent flavor. 
Layer plants, $2.00 per dozen, 
$10.00 per hundred ; potted plants, 
$2.50 per doz., $12.00 per hundred. 

THE PRINCE OF BERRIES. 
—Of superior flavor and quality, 
brilliant and beautiful in color, 
very productive, and of such de- 
termined hardy qualities as will 
undoubtedly make it the most suc- 
cessful berry ever introduced to 
the public. Layer plants, $2.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per hundred; 
potted piants, $2.50 per dozen, 
$14.00 per hundred. 

DANIEL BOO! 
lent color and thevor, 
rank high as a marke \ 
er plants, $1.00 per dozen, $5.06 per 
hundred; potted plants, $1.50 per 
dozen, $6 OO per huudred. 

JAMES VICK.— Laver plants, 
75 cts. per dozen, $3.00 per lun- 
dred; potted plants, $1.00 per doz- 
en, $5.00 per hundred. 
Big Bob, 

Jersey Queen. 

uayer plants, 50 cts. per dozen, 
$2.00 per hundred; potted plants, 
75 cts. per dozen, $3.00 per hundred, 
Manchester, 

Seneca Queen, 
Warren, 
Longfellow. 

Layer plants, 50 cts. per dozen, 
$1.00 per hundred; potted plants, 
75 cts. per dozen, $2.50 per hundred, 

For further information, we refer 
to our Strawberry Plant list, which 
will be mailed to all applicants. 


eae MISS ETE 
STANDARD VARIETIES. 


Layer IS 50 ets. per dozen, 75 cts. for fifty, $1.00 per hundred; potted plants, 50 cts. per dozen, $2.50 
per hundred. 


EARLY. MEDIUM. LATE. 
Bidwell, Chas. Downing, Captain Jack, 
Cinderella, Cumberland Triumph, Glendale, 
Crescent (P), Great American Golden Defiance (P), 
Crystal City, Monarch of the West, Hervey Davis, 
Duchess, President Lincoln, Kentucky, 
Duncan, Seth Boyden, Marvin, 3 
Essex Beauty, Sharpless, Miner’s Prolific, 
Pioneer, Wilson, Mount Vernon. 


At the dozen rate, layer plants will be sent by mail, postage prepaid. At the hundred rate, if to be sent by 
mail, 50 cents per hundred for postage must be sent in addition to the price. 


Potied plants cannot be sent by inail. ; 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


Vegetable Seeds for sowing in July, Aug. & Sept. 


Tf by mail, in quantities of 4 ounces and upward, postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound ; 


and for postage on Peas, at the rate of 25 cents per quart. 


Per pkt. Per 02. Per ¥ Ib. Per lb: 
Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield. .......2.<0sccetnctccees-eseeedescs 10 cts. $0 75 $2 00 $7 50 
= HEnWersonisy Marly Summers. s2e.e2 sores esses saiase see 2 al) 50 Wires) 6 50 
—= Manly, YOres- cece sce 5 20 60 2 00 
=e Winnigstadt 10 25 75 2 50 
— IPIRG MD WGC y aod. weacina cence necealcee ee ecaewes ceca cess 210 50 1 75 6 00 
— ‘“ Fottler’s Improve RULTIG Wd Cee econ eee homes . 10 50 1 75 6 00 
ETOH UD LECH ee ee eeee yee een eee ee Seen es eee eee = aka) 40 1 50 5 00 
— AMEerican Drumlieat: -.. sccteccnctes = 2 seuee seccalscaciese acisec/ene = 20 40 1 50 5 00 
Cauliflower; Harliest Paris cose ese ns see eos ce noessceaee sees 15 1 00 3 50 12 00 
— Sea Foam (lextra Early, New and Fine).................-.--- - 50 10 00 
= ALT hl S sacs acs at macecescesoscanencseee et anicjenemen ace 15 80 3 00 10 00 
Mr lye wOWw urn lirtunt!- o2stcecc eb sack osee scan. o-ceecesuecenc ces = 26 2 00 7 00 24 00 
— Extra Dwart Early Erfurt (Extra Select) ................--- 50 8 00 
—— Wn Va Snow, Dall: asco ooo cacess ee ceeeces as seuwi's es conee les 26 5 00 
SPAN OI CLS a petra se seats cesta ane eee ee eee sene cans See toe eee 15 1 00 3 50 12 00 
Corn Salad, Lamb’s Lettuce, or Fetticus....................-- 5 abs) 30 1 00 
EndiveyGreen: Cinleds ooo. secscccen ces cam senecvaccesmesteteesecct eed 20 60 2 00 
iMaleylinpromedisilerlant 2.2. eos. see cs-e as ee cocae goes ee ae 5 10 25 80 
— Dwarf Curled, German Greens, or “Sprouts ”’.....---..----- -- 5 10 25 90 
— Green Curled Scotch. .-.. ae 5 10 30 1 00 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson... 10 20 60 2 00 
— Simpson’s Black Seeded..-.....-.....---. 2 = 10 25 75 275 
SSE UMS) Daye ace or 5 ore area a . 10 25 75 2 50 
== BS OSUOMS WUATIKGU (GLUE) ooo mee en nace ee acetone sousaesce als) 25 75 2 50 
= FLAT Lys Greele Wall cGlisam.. ssscec noe sae ee ccc cos doceeserunss 5 20 60 2 00 
— Brown Dutch......-.... Pere Pee tac: = 3D 20 60 2 00 
SNOT Sy Esl ee oho wc ee See ce eec een ee ee RE AR on cee eas 10 25 75 2 50 
Mushroom Spawn, English, in bricks. 1 1b., 15 cts.; 8 Ibs., $1.00. 
—— even in 2 1b. boxes, per box, $1.00. By mail, 16 cts. per 1b. 

extro.. 

Onion, Italian Varieties — Giant Rocca. ..............---..------- eee 10 25 80 3 00 
——aen GMb ROM LEMaly LEIPOli 1.c-cclesecsscenceceecceSennecccnsc-- .. 10 25 80 3 00 
—— Giant hite Ltalian Eriol. oc. ches esvdeescnscckeces canes . 10 25 80 3 00 
— — New Neapolitan, Marzagole............--..--..-2.--+------ = 10 25 30 3 00 
—s =) TIGL Queente~ see Seen cee re cae eaeccs oc Oetanamacceece 10 40 1 25 4 50 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip.-....................- Hendemtesaeaceecee sa 6 10 20 6O 
= @LVE-Shapediscarletaanesess none lee jeeceaceceusacaseseteeces 5 10 20 65 
—AIBIACKS Danish senses cmos ene 5 10 20 60 
— California Mammoth White 5 15 50 1 50 
— Chinese Rose-colored .....2..............- 5 15 50 1 50 
Spinmwchy Round ices wcssces ces csas ss nceande wc scaseevesbiciccaccese 5 10 15 35 
SPT Oye Se Sate eres be I I oes 5 nc Bea ence eeues 5 10 1b 30) 
—, Large Round-leavedViroflay......22-..----2-2--se.--2e2+-se-cin5s8 5 10 15 40 
— New Savoy-leaved — an extra fine vari E 5 10 15 40 
Turnip, Karly F TD TEC] eon ee oe eee SE ccs 5 10 25 75 
= AWWAIUCELO PES ENA) 1GAMCM tees foc nc oa cccneee cons ceizeauce seesccae ss 10 25 75 
SSAINEMLE LOPS ONAL OIL Olle ee aiat can oaccs bunaccnc cons Ueeeneeeess« Ee a 10 25 75 
— VellowweAbeldeenmeunplewhOprsese.-s--2-ce-ceccecesds cece scns 5 10 25 As) 
= RobertsomsiGoldenseallkecns . 2... oc ccccevs cc -cscccccececcc-e~e 5 10 25 75 
——H AT Ou ell ONVI GLO DO mse eete enc ae coe sedccnccceseacecccseee eb 10 25 75 
—AWAlliterGloDeublinplesLo De sest es face oko css cata ssteesweess tees une 5 10 25 75 
=P GAT FOUN VA COMNO DLO litre Nee ss oo socjne eee te See reasacmcccsceccce 5 10 20 60 
== HAUG NVe Wa thou bh) oo Peemee tenet to ee sunccscestcaclseuscosese 5 10 25 75 
FS KON PSE NNIE eh ee 5 ap a Oe 5 10 25 75 
EBVO! OWas LOLLO Seem mea: Ssh het Pee see necciee does 5 10 25 75 
— Seven Top...-. a 5 10 25 15 
— Long White or Cowhorn.............------------- 5 10 25 75 


RB. Kk. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New -York. 
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We Give a Chain with Every Watch FREE. 
(Mention THE AMERICAN GARDEN.) 

THE ABOVE STEM-WINDING WATCH IS 
MADE BY THE CELEBRATED WATERBURY 
WATCH CO. OF WATERBURY, CONN., WHO 
MADE AND SOLD OVER 100,000 OF THESE 
WATCHES LAST YEAR. THE CO. ARE NOW 
MAKING 1,000 DAILY. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST RELIABLE STEM- 
WINDING WATCH IN THE WORLD, AND IS 
A MARVEL OF SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, AND 
CHEAPNESS. EVERYTHING IS SIMPLE 
AND STRONG, AND WILL NOT GET OUT OF 
ORDER. THE CASE IS NICKEL. WE ARE 
NOW OFFERING THIS WATCH AT THE LOW 
PRICE OF $3.50, SENT BY MAIL, PREPAID. 
CIRCULAR FREE. AS WE WILL INSERT 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT BUT ONCE, PLEASE 
CUT IT OUT FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 

; CUMMINGS & CO. 38 DEY ST. N.Y. 
STAMPING Patterns for Kensington, Ara- 

sene, and all other Embroidery. 

10 full size working patterns, including Scollops, Braiding, 
and Kensington Strips for underwear and dress trimming, 
patterns for Clocking Stockings, Sprays of Flowers, Borders, 
Corners &c., for Table and Piano Covers, Lambrequins, 
Chair Backs, &c., also your own Initials for Handkerchiefs, 
Hat-bands, &c., with Powder, pad and instructions, sent 
post-paid for 69 cents—Can be used a hundred times. 
Book ot 100 Designs for Embroidery, Braiding, ete., 25 cts. 

Our Book ‘* Manual of Needlework,’’? 100 Pages is a com- 
plete instructor in all branches of Embroidery, Knitting, 
Crocheting, Lace Making, Rug Making, &c., 35 cents; Four 
for $1.00. Allthe above for $1.00. Address 
Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay Street, New York 


FREE! So.487 


With the Montague. 


Without the Montague, 


Wheytbove.iWivstration; ‘taken from MTs, showa the wonderf iil 
fiect the Montague Wave has onthe wearer: Jt is: made of genuind 
frcscr hairs JIt:is composed. of. ‘three rows‘of rings; and.makes 
fa very becoming as Well as;fashionable-head-dress. We have solc 
thousands of them during the past.\year; and we,hive neverha 
a complaint—t+more than satistied "is what, the; jAwriterus, Wa 
ure now. the publisiiers, of: tho old éstablished Blousehold 
Wournal, and; wishing’ to-obtain for it during. the next, tew 
onths 100,000 new subscribers, we make-the following, Jofter, 
which we are positive is the best ever\made. ‘Upon-receipt 0 
1.00 we will send you the Eiousehold Zourmal one\year, anck 
‘o every subscriber we will send free four. Wammoth-Sized, Oleo« 
raphs,” entitled; *‘ Off Long. Branch,” Tne. Advance Guard, 
** Puss in Boots,” and ‘* Wonders of the Sea.” eheyieke just what 
the people have been looking for to beautify;their,homes, Being 
of large size they are well worth framing, where small,-trashy 
lithographs are nots )$25 would not buy'a better set of pictures, 
and they are just what is wanted at the present time, as the sub- 
jects are enue new and different trom anything jheretofore 
given by any publishers. _And-‘now, as a special, ofier,to induce 
you to subscribe, we will present you absolutely FREE a Montague 
Vave, as above Uescribed, Is this not-the best otter ever made 7 
@®ur Four Beautiful OLEOGRAPHS_are madein eighteeih 
yeal oil colors, and are the finest pictures produced in.the world 2 
nothing to compare with them has ever been seen in this countrys 
No pen can give anything like a fuir idea of, what these rare works 
of artare, Our Montague Wave would cost you $1,00 at any retaih 
tore, ‘We expect to sell 100,000 this talland winter. Our Wam- 
oth Publication, THE! ILLUSTRATED HMOUSE- 
CED) JOURNAL, has been Cnlarged and_improved until it is 
iow one of the most beautiful_published. _ 1t containg sixtcem 
‘It is beautifully wWlustrated) and 
ete with the choicest Stories, Sketches, Poems, Illustrated 
Fashion Department, Useful _Infofmation, Farm, Garden ‘and 
Household Department, Statistics, Kitchen and Toilet Not2s,,Sub- 
ath Reading, Children’s and.Puzzle, Department). Wit, Humor. 
‘ete, - Remenber.—All of the above ror $1:00,, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded,- Yor 35.00 we will send six subscriptions, 
Bix sets of oleographs, and. six Montague, waves; -Don’t, fail ta 
send a sample of your hair to match wave. Send enough to clearly 
show the shade, and eut the lock close to the roots ,; tic the sampla 
with a thread and,sew itvin your letter, This ig the chance of 
a diverting vane this great offer is simply made ta increase‘oiw cil- 
eulatiods _ TESS 
Dh. J, STODDART & CO., 
10 Barclay Street, Now Yorke 


on pages and handsome cover. 
eple 


| 
| 


| 


for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, of New-York City. Organized in 1850. 
Assets over $10,600,000, securely invested; a large 
and profitable business, and a surplus of over 
$2,300,000, according to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New-York. Apply, with reference, | 


ORG ANS worth $107.75 $ Ag 7 h z 0, Warranted 
—For Only— rT oh Nl Years 


SE EIEEEEeaeneseeeececmemmeecene 
INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC. _ 8 1p 
——_———————— 
To further the ENORMOUS sales of Beatty’s Cabinet Ps UDI ae J 
Organs during the month of August, and until September N Uf Hip ne 
15, 1883, midnight, the following Special Offer is made, \ Uae ecm Ne 


F 3 ¥, 
namely : If any reader of this newspaper will clip the fol- Ieee HOvEN HA 
lowing notice or coupon and _ remit it promptly, together —_—_—_—X— : 2A} : = 
with only 649.75 in cash, by Post Office Money Order, Be Bo fad Ra ATA 
Registered Letter, by Check or Bank Draft, oa or before Eee 
September 15, 1883, I will box and deliver on board cars Way 
here the following described PARLOR ORGAN, with Bench, 
Book and Music, the regular Catalogue Price being 
107.%5. I desire this Beautiful Cabinet Organ introduced 
withouta moment’s delay,and to those who willorder 
this Crean pvitainisewer days eon Gaeer eis news, —— = is 
paper, a further deduction of $2.00 wi e allowed, rat LOANS PAI” 
making the instrument cost in all only $47.75. My ; SSS 
sole object is to have the organ introduced without 
delay, thereby securing vious good will in your 
immediate vicinity, asfurther salesare sure to follow 
at the regular catalogue price, $107.75. Z 

Be sure to clip the following notice or 
coupon and mailit to m2? with your order 


GOLDEN 
TONCUE 


This notice or “coupon, af returne 0 
DANIEL F. Beatty, Washington, New 
Jersey. from any reader of the 


B AMERICAN GARDEN, 
on or within the time specified as above, 
together with %49.%5 in cash, entitles 
holder thereof to one Beatty Organ, 
No. 800, as_ specified. Money to be 
pre »mptly refunded, with interest at 6 per 
;cent.,if the organ is not just as repre 
} sented after one year’s use. 
LS: DANIEL ¥. BEATTY. 
ORDER NOW. 
This beautiful PIANO UP- 
RIcHT Cabinet or Parlor Organ 
contains Five Octaves. Handsome 
solid Black Walnut Case, Treble 
Upright Bellows, Steel Springs, 
Handles, Rollers for moving, Music 
Pocket, Two Knee Swells, besides 
Grand Organ Knee Swell. 23 Stops: 
1 Sub-Bass; 2 Octave Coupler; 
3 Clarabella; 4 Manual Forte Solo; 
5 Bourdon; 6 Saxaphone; 7 Viol di 
Gamba; 8 Diapason; 9 Viola Dolce; 
10 Grand Expressione; 11 French | 
Horn; 12 Harp Aolian; 13 Vox Hu- Sy; 
mana; 14 Echo; 15 Dulciana; 16 Clar- ie 


= 


na 


Mii 
iif 


Wd 
igh 


ionet; 17 Voix Celeste; 18 Violina; 19 
Vox Jubilante; 20 Piecolos 21 Or- 
chestral Forte; 22 Grand Organ; 
23 Automatic Valve Stop. Seven 
full sets Golden Tongue Reeds, as 
follo 1st, Charming Saxae 
phone; 2d, Famous French Norn; 
3d, Beautiful Piccolo; 4th, Jubi- 
ante Violina; 5th, Powerful Sub- 
Aes ea Syices ees Celeste; = 
7th, Soft Cello. Seven I < WF F ; e i 

Reedstinialle Full Sets Style, No. 800- Dimensions—Height, 72 ins. Depth, 24ins. Length, 46 ins, 
i Order now. Nothing saved by correspondence. What I desire is to sell you an organ—the instrument speaks for 
itself. It sings its own praises. Every organ sold sells others in the same community. If you are unable to 


(27 When you order be very particular to give name, post-office, county, State, freight station and on what rail- 
heck. I desire this magnificent in- 


USEFUL LADIES’ 
BOOK! 
. A NEW BOOK, giving plain directions for Artistic Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, 


Tatting, Crochet Work, Net Work and all kindsof fancy Needle Work. This VALUABLE 
BOOK is beautifully printed on fine tinted paper, has ahandsome cover, and Contains over 


400 ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE ONLY 50 CTS. ! 


Comprising designs for Monograms, Pockets, Carriage Rugs, Chair back 
ae A - . Covers, Towel Racks, Perfume Sach- 
Hnitials, Knit Edgings, Cress Stitch Ls is ; 
Patterns, Point Russe, Gerlin and ets, Tidy designs, lower Pot Covers, 
Shetland Wool éesigns, Applique de- Lamp Shades, Needie cases, Watch 
signs, Kate Greenaway decigns for Cases, Fancy Work Bags, Catch-alls, 
mapieva eich andiwerchiciiBon Match Safes, Eye Giass Pockets, Col- 
eed Rie at aes werk, Holbein lar Boxes, Chair Bolsters, Umbrella 
? 


work, Java Canvas work, Worsted Cases, School Bags, Patch qvemeiies 


Fringes, Turkish Eugs, Toilet Cushe signs, Coin Purses, Designs for Tri- 
ions, Feotstools, Hlat Racks, Pin cot and Buriaps, Wood Baskets,Com- 


Cushions, Ottemans, Work Baskets, modes, Bibs, Glove Cases, Air Castles» 
Pen Wipers, Bed-quilts Ties Gypsey Tables, Hair Receivers, Pa- 
quins, Work Bags Book Cavers per Weights, Table Mats, Night-dress 
Wood Boxes, Door Panels, Bornes Cases, Shoe Bags, Needle Books,J ew-= 
Waskets, Sofa Coverlets, Toilet Bote el Boxes, Door Mats, Knitted Jack- 


ets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks, Pil- 
tle Cases, Table tep Patterns, Folde low Shams, Mair Pin holders Floss 
ing Sereens, Church Font Decora- 


Winders, Mosaic Window Shades, 
tions, Sofa Cushions, Music Portfolios s peek sore Medea Pe pal as 
Slipper Patterns, Persian Rugs, Wall the number efover 400. 

Plain directions with each design.—A Reliable book for daily reference. 
Jenny June in her preface to this book, says: ‘*The present volume does not pre= 
tend to furmish the theory er practice ef the highest Needle werk art, but it does 
aim te supply within its compass a greater variety of excellent desigms—every one 
of which is useful, for dress or household decoration—than have ever before been 
gathered within the leaves of one manual.” 
PRICE, POST-PAID, ONLY 30 CENTS; FIVE BOOKS FOR $2.00. GET FOUR 
FRIENDS TO SEND WITH YOU, AND THUS GET YOUR BOOK FREE, 


Address, A. L. BURT, Publisher, 105 John Street, New-York. 


| AG ENTS WANTED y | ‘4 SENTINEL THAT NEVER SLEEPS.” 


GENERAL OR LOCAL, 


1 | 


Mn. 


== = = | 


Apricot, etc., and Small Fruits. Prices free. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


S.F. HAYWARD, Gea/Agent, 
AOT Broadway N.Y. City. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


Peach Trees at bottom prices. Apple, Plum, Pear, 


R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schoolsin all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
under the ablest Protessors, in classes and private. 
Lowest Rates. Unparalleled NEN advantages 
G nowhere 

DAY EV NEN else to be 
obtained in the country, Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with musie, in all the 
Ga L branches.common and high- 

EN CoC Ee eG Se Math- 
ematics, English Literature, Physiology, History, 
Political Economy, Mental Science, Moral Philosos 


phy, Latin, al ete., etc. 

z AG E Ss taught by the best 
LAN native teachers’ in- 
cludin IGU AGE Italian, and Spanish. 
D. M, Berlitz, Principal, L. ’D. Ventura, Italian. 


ELOGUTION. rine, (eee 


se Technique, Elocu- 
tion, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 
and ‘Opera. 


Hoek course of Instruction is systematic 
and thorough. 


S. R. Kelley, Principal. 
FINE 


E ARTS Drawing, Painting, 
Painting, and P: anes 


s Modelling and China 

from Life in ou and Water 

Colors, under Mary E. Carter, Wm. Briggs, T. E. 
Bartlett, F. M. Lamb, Wm. Willard, and others. 

A CULYURE taught by a 

Cc practical lady teacher, 

who thoroughly understands the science. Classesfor 

ladies, also tor young girls, with special care to their 

growing needs. 

Classes for beginners under best 

teachers, for $5.00 ah twenty 

lessons. Advanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, 
Lessons on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 

Best accommodations for lady students, Rooms 

Boardand Instruction in the elegantly Pianiened 

Director, Preceptress, Resident 

eo Physician, and Matron, reside in 

the building, in the very heart of Boston, confessedly 

themusicaland artistic centreot America. Class ace 

commodations for 3000 lady and gentlemen students. 
New Calendar beautifully iilustrated, tree. 

E. ‘LOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Creal, ot Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 

Freckles, Moth - Patches, 

and every blemish on 
peaney, and defies detec- 
tion. It has 
stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepa- 
ration is prop- 
erly made. <Ac- 
cept no counter- 
feit of similar 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin. 


name, The dis- 
tinguished Dr. 


L. A. Sayre said 
to a lady of the 
haut ton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.’ One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. Also, Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 
the skin. 

MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, SoleProp.,48 Bond St. N.Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. 

(@ Beware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


PATCH. 


SILKS ron SSE 


In blocks of allaizes, colors and designs. Sendsix 2¢ 
stamps for samples. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


BARBOUR’S 


MACRAME 


Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


@ one-pound boxes.) 18853. 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
# with full particulars and 
7 instructions, by mail, 25c. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, 
$2.50, and $3.00 each. 

200 yds. Spools in White 
and W. Brown, specially 
adapted for Crochet and 
Lace Work. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for hand and MA- 
CHINE Work. 


For sale by FANCY 
throughout the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS 60, 


184 Church St. New-York. 


apd DRY GOODS dealers 


Established 
18238. 
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SQUARE. 


Stye No. r. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manufacture in its various patented improvements. 


THE 
HICKERING 


OVER 
65,000 Pianos 


PIAN O Made and Sold. 


RINGIS 


StyLe No. 11. UPRIGHT. 


The new 


designs in Chickering Grands, assuring larger results in power and purity, length and sweet- 


ness of tone, leave nothing to be desired. 


styles, are unrivaled. 


The Chickering Square Pianos, i all the usual 
The new Chickering Upright has the justly celebrated patented 


metallic action, which forever prevents the possibility of atmospheric interference with the action of 


the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


al 


le : 
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StyLe No. 12. Upricur. 


StyLe No. 20. GRAND. 


Every Piano made and sold by Chickering & Sons is warranted for five years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont St., Boston. 


130 Fifth Ave., ee eee 


LUXURY OF HIGH DEGREE. 


Ladies, if you want to make exceedingly fine and 
beautiful preserves (much better than canned fruit, 
etc.), you can do it with the American Fruit Preserv- 
ing Powder and Liquid. It retains the natural color 
of Cooked Fruits toamuch greater extent than can be 
done by any other known method. The beauty of 
its production is now famous in the great markets 
throughout the world. This is not idle boasting; [am 
prepared to prove the facts, or a trial of it will convince 
you. 

The preserved Fruits and Tomatoes may be kept in 
jars of any kind or size, simply corked or tied down 
with strong paper. No need to make the jars air-tight, 
or if air-tight jars are used, very little of the Presery- 
ing Powder and Liquid (4 or 13 the regular amount) 
may be used, and it will add beauty to the Fruit, and 
render it certain to keep. 

One package will preserve 256 lbs. of any kind of 
Fruit without Sugar; also Tomatoes and all suchVeg- 


etables as are usually canned, or two (2) bbls. of 
Cider. Price, $1.00; six packages for $5.00. Ifyou do 


not find an agent in your town, send direct to me, 
when I will send any amount upon receipt of the price. 
Am glad to have ladies form clubs. 

Lady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every town or 
county not already given in agency. 

Extra liberal terms and full particulars on applica- 
tion to L. P. WORRALL, Proprietor, 

No. 77 Warren St., New-York. 


PEASE’S 


FEATHERED WORLD, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Tells you All about your Birds, their Manage- 


ment, etc. 
ONLY 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
Se Copy FREE. 
Address, GEO. _ PEASE, Reading, Pa. 
And every- 


Boat Sailing Made Safe, eee 


sary, explained in Capt. Frazar’s “‘ Practical Boat Sail- 
ing,’ a perfect treatise on the management of Small 


Boats and Yachts. The only complete work on the 
Gi : J : rs eations and Premiums are 
prises them. We give two Papers for the price of one, and 


subject. Fully illustrated. By mail, $1.00. 
securing subscribers by thousands everywhere! Agents are 
the best Premium ever offered by auy publisher in the world. 


Me 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publisher ; 
Our magnificent Publi- 
making %10 0 day, and report that their success simply sur- 


Nothing like it ever before known. Ten thousand new Agents 
wanted immediately. Most liberal terma ever given. No 
previous experience required. Anybody can go into the business, 


and make more money than at anything else, Large Illustrated 
Descriptive Circular Free to AM! Send sor ir ous delay! 
Address 8S. HI, MOORE, No. 8 Park Pi: :e, New York. 


on Pets USEFUL ART rie LES, 4 
BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO CARDS 
size 5x3, and 2 illustrated 
Book, to all one send two 
Sc. stamps for postage and 
packing. Mention this paper. 

E, G. RIDEOUT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Opposite the Grand Central Depot, New-York City, 


Offers travelers and families — arriving, or leaving the city to visit Saratoga, Lake George, Long Branch, White Mountains, or other Summer resorts — superior accom- 
moidlations. Allimprovements. European plan. Over 600 elegantly furnished rooms, titted up at an expense of One Million Dollars, reduced to $1.00 and upward per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and elegantly avranged rooms for dinner parties of ten and upward. 


Café, and Wine Rooms supplied with the best, at moderate price. 


reputation. Strict:y First-Class wit 
every known improvement,and fully 


warranted six years. Extraordimary 
Inducemenis during the Summer 
months. Lower Prices and Easier 
‘Nerms than ever befere offered. We 
ship Pianos to all parts of the country, 
taking $25 dowm and $10 monthly, 
until paid. Organs, $10 down and $5 
monthiy. Now is the time to get a 
BARGAIN. Send for Catalegue with 
Special List of Reduced Prices and 
Termes, 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
124 Fifth Ave., New York, : 


~ SOMETHING NEW! 
METALLIC TOILET CASE. 


Perfect Protection for Bottles at last. 


These cases are made in a vari- 
ety of sizes for carrying liquids, 
oils, powders, shoe varnish, etc., 
and ave indispensable to travelers, 
as they protect the glass from be- 
ing broken. They are light and 
convenient and can be packed in 
any position. Double plated in 
nickel and gold, they make a handa- 
some addition to bureau toilet sets. 

No. 1.—Case with 1 oz. Lubin 
bottle, 50 cents. 

No. 2.—Case with 2 02. Caswell 
bottle, 65 cents. 

No. 12.—Case with 2 oz. Lubin 
bottle, 75 cents. 

No. 3.—Case with 4 0z. Caswell 
bottle and Tumbler, 75 cents. 

No. 4.—Case with 8 oz. Caswell 
bottle and Tumbler, $1.00. 

No. 18.—Case with 8 oz. Lubin 
bottle, $1.25. 

No. 8.—Case with 1 oz. Ink bot- 
tle, 50 cents. 

Sent by mail. 
Manufactured by 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO, 
83 Chambers St., 

New-York, U.S.A. 
Send for circulars. 


Cuisine and wines of superior merit. The Restaurant, 
Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and gents, where coats, valises, and parcels can be lett free. 


W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 


Given Away260 Days! 


The Best $1.00 Dictionary in the World! 


The New American Dictionary and Encyclopedia | 


of useful knowledge, containing 


600 Pages. 
50,000 Words, 


Correctly spelled, properly pronounced,exactly defined. 


1,000 Illustrations, 


Covering the Animal. Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms, Mechanics, Architecture, 
Military, Naval, etc. 


The Encyclopedia consists of 300 pages of matter 
of universal information, always a ready reference for 
subjects coming daily under consideration. It con- 
tains Foreign Words and Phrases; Tables of 
Weights and Measures; The Metric System; 
Rules for Punctuatiun aud Spelling; Parliament- 
ary Rules and Usages; Census, Scientific, His- 
torical, Geographical Verms and Definitions; 
Wages Tables, Interest Tables, Insolvent Laws, 
etc., €tc. 


This Dictionary is mailed to 
Subscribers to THE AMERICAN GARDEN for 75 cts., or 


It will be given as a premium to each person 
sending us $1.00 for a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for one year, and 10 cents to pay postage 
on the book. 

We recommend subscriptions to commence with 
the volume, either January, 1883 or January, 1884, 
as an index is prepared at the close of every year, 
covering all reading matter. Each volume constitutes 
a valuable book of reference, worth many times 
the price charged for it. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time; but, to en- 
title the subscriber to the dictionary, must be received 
before Nov. Ist, 18583. Address 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


24 Barclay St. New-York. 


h GREATAMERICAN : GOOD N EWS 
ee LADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
up Ordersfor our CELEBRA- 
TED TEAS andCOFFEES, and 
: . - secure _a_beauiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SE 
(44 pieces), our own importation. One of these beau- 
tiful china sets given away to the party sending an 
order for $25. This is the ¢reatest inducement ever 
offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of 
GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time pro- 
curea HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent 
Teas, 50c. and 6Jc., and very best from 65c.to 90c. 
We are the oldest and Jargest Tea Companyin the 
business. The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. We have just imnorted some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 11d pieces 
which we give away with Tea and Coffee orders o 
$40 and upwards. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 7 EA COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 289 31 and 33 Vesey St., NEW YORK. 


: COMPANY. 


. 


AND NOT 
=3 WEAR OUT. 


by watchmakers. By mail25¢. Circulars 
so L Dp free. J. S. BIRCH & CO. 38 Dey St. N. Y. 
150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 

FA R M S Farms, cheap. Catalogues free. 
' A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


Photography Made Easy- 

7 For the Old and the Young; 
~ 43.| for Ladies and Gentlemen ; 
-| for the Professor, the Stu- 
dent, the Artist, ‘the Me- 
chanic, and the Tourist. 

No Stains. No Trouble. 

Book of Instruction free 
with each equipment. Send 
for price list. Our apparatus is superior to all others 
at same price, having patented improvements. Our 
3Zelatino-bromide Dry Plates are also the best. 


E. & H.T. Anthony & Co. 591 Broadway, New-York. 


ACCURATE WATCH 
1 


Hf A perfect Timekeeper, Stem 

« Winder and Stem Setter, in 
solid German Silver. Open- 
faced Case. Nickel-plated in 
the best manner. 

A sound, strong, and reliable 
watch, and the best ever 
offered for the money, and 
warranted for one year. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, 
and mention American Garden 


A CUMMINGS & CO. 


(A bout one-third size.) 38 Dey Street, New-York. 


Photo. by an Amateur, roc. 
With Instruction Book, 3o0c. 


NEW-YORK, 
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A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 
DR. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New-York as second-class matter. 


CONTENTS OF 
The American Garden 
For OcToBER, 18838. 


Page One Hundred and Kighty-one— Contents — 
A Plate of Lilies— A Special Premium. 

Page One Hundred and Righty-two—TuHE VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN —Seasonable Hints — About 
Beets— Wintering Sweet Potatoes — Lettuce for 
the South—Coal Ashes for Heavy Soils, by 
T. D. E. 

Page One Hundred dnd Lighty-three —Winter 
Radishes — Hoeing, by E. Williams — Tomatoes 
on Poles. 

Page One Hundred and Bighty-four — THE FRUIT 
GARDEN — Seasonable Hiuts — New and Old 
Raspberries, by A. A. Bensel—Grafting Crab- 
Apple Trees, by W. D. Boynton. 

Page One Hundred and Righty-five—The Early 
Cluster Blackberry — Apple Twigs, by John M. 
Stahl— A Tree Planter. 

Page One Hundred and Bighty-six —THE FLOWER 
GARDEN— October Musings, a Poem—Seasonable 
Hints — Chrysanthemums and their Culture, by 
Daisy Eyebright. 

Page One Hundred and Eighty-seven —Scillas, 
by E. S. Rand, Jr.--The Antirrhinum, by R. E. 
E.— Hardy and Tender Gladiolus, by L. R. 
Cook. 

Page One Hundred and Highty-eight —LAWN AND 
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Living from the Garden, by East Dedhain. 
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Page One Hundred and Ninety-four — ADVER- 
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A PLATE OF LILIES. 


| 
It gives us great pleasure to present to our | 
‘| 


readers the inclosed beautiful painting. The 
execution of this plate has required consid- 
erable time and study, as each flower was | 
painted from nature at the most favorable | 
period of the blossoming season of the re- | 
spective species. 

Two additional flower pictures, executed in | 
the same artistic style, are already approach- | 
ing completion, and will be issued with | 
future numbers, the next one January, 1884. | 
It is our intention to make these colored | 
plates a leading and permanent feature of | 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN; but, as the cost of | 
work of this excellence is considerable, the | 
frequency of their appearance will depend 
largely upon the support received from our | 
readers. Nothing could give us more pleas- | 
ure than to be able to add a colored plate to 
every number. It is not an impossibility 
that we may yet realize this pleasing antici- 
pation; but to effect it we need the active 
codperation of every one of our readers. 
Treble our subscription list, and it is done! 

This is a good specimen number to show 
to your friends, and with your influence and 
a word of comment, it seems that at least 
two of your friends could be induced to 
become subscribers. 

Any one subseribing during the present 
month will receive this number with Lily 
plate, the November and December numbers 
of this, the twelve numbers of next year, and 
a valuable premium in addition. Surely any 
one at all interested in horticulture cannot 
consider this dear at One Dollar. 

We shall be pleased to mail a specimen 
number (without plate) free to any address. 

Colored plates suitable for framing, safely 
packed in paper boxes, 10 cents by mail. 


Copyright, 1883, by B. K. BLIss & SONs. 


A SPECIAL PREMIUM, 


In order to facilitate the arrangement of 
our subscription lists at as early a date as 
possible, we make the following very liberal 
offer : 

To any one sending us, 


Before November first, 


a club of ten subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for 1884, at 75 cents each, we will 
send as compensation for his trouble a bulb 
of each variety of Lilies represented on our 
colored plate. 

The same collection will be forwarded to 
any one sending us, 


Before November first, 


a club of five subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for 1884, at $1.00 each. 

Members of these clubs will receive the 
paper from now till December 1884, and are 
entitled to our general premiums the same 
as if they had sent their subscriptions singly 
at $1.00 each. 

But remember these offers hold good only 


Till November first. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, 


We have advertised considerably in) THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN. and it pays us, we must 
say, well.—Patten Publishing Co., New-York. 

We have used all the publications we deemed 
advisable to advertise in, and so far THE AMERI- 
CAN GARDEN has paid better than any other one 
paper.— Woods, Beach & Co., Rose Growers and 
Florists, New Brighton, Pa. 

Judging from the demand we are having for 
circulars, and the orders received, THE AMERI- 
CAN GARDEN is going to the ends of the earth 
and ‘the isles of the sea.’”— Hammond & Co’s 
Paint Works, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN has paid us better than 
any one of the hundred papers that we have 
used this season.— Hale Bros., Elm Fruit Farm, 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


HOW SUBSCRIBERS LIKE THEIR PAPER. 


I cannot do without THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
Tt is a great help to me, and the information T 
derive from it is of great importance to me. The 
feature I value in particwar is that its directions 
are so plain and easy that any one can understand 
them, and depend on them as reliable.—R, I, H., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Sturing Potatoes.—At this season, nearly 
every day’s mail brings the inquiry, how 
best to keep Potatoes? Here, as in most 
situations, cireumstances alter cases. The 
conditions for preserving Potatoes in good 


condition are a uniform low temperature, | being connected with the soil only by the 


ABOUT BEETS. 

Of nine varieties of Beets planted at the 
New-York Experiment Station, April 19th, 
the Dark Red Egyptian was the earliest, 
being fit for use June 20th, and not sur- 
passed in quality. With the exception of 
the tap-root, which is very slender and 
clearly defined, it grows above ground, and 
where the plants were not thinned, the bulb- 
shaped portion of the root was frequently 


| erowded upward to the height of two inches, 


from thirty-four to forty degrees, as nearly as | 


can be maintained without falling below the 
freezing point; a moderately dry atmos- 
phere, and exclusion from light. Wherever 
these can be best secured on the premises is 
the proper place for keeping Potatoes. <A 
cellar, other conditions being equal, is al- 
ways to be preferred, on account of its 
accessibility at all seasons. The main ob- 
jection to house cellars for storage of vege- 
tables is that they are generally too warm. 
Yet, if a cellar is dry, has facilities for good 
ventilation, and the Potatoes are placed in 
it in sound and dry condition, they keep 
better in a comparatively warm temperature 
than in a cooler cellar that is moist. 

Pits for storing Potatoes and various roots 
are only to be recommended when a suitable 
cellar is not available, and those who have 
not had experience in pitting should not 
intrust their entire crop to outdoor storage, 
but experiment with a part only the first 
year. <A dry location, secure against stand- 
ing water, and sheltered from the severest 
winds, should always be selected. Here, a 
trench, five to six feet wide, and three to 
four feet deep, is dug, the bottom leveled, 
and the roots filled in to the level of the 
ground. Every two or three feet a layer— 
that is, a partition—of soil is placed cross- 
wise up to the surface, thus dividing the pit 
Soil is then 
thrown on the top, so as to be about two feet 
high in the center, sloping toward the sides, 
aud extending two feet beyond, and well 
packed with the back of a spade to carry off 
rain. As cold weather increases, more soil 
is added, sufficient to exclude any possible 
degree of cold. This is a favorite plan with 
market-gardeners who store a large bulk of 
roots. For smaller quantities, narrower pits, 
about three feet wide, may be used with 
equally good results. In northern climates 
itis best to place a thick layer of straw or 
cornstalks over the mound of earth and to 
cover this again with a coat of soil. 

Onion Sets may be planted in the fall, with 
a favorable prospect of obtaining large 
Onions earlier in spring than could be had 


into several smaller sections. 


in any other way; and considering the risk | 


in wintering sets, fall planting is perhaps 
the safest plan. In this case it is absolutely 


necessary that the ground should be in best | 
Onion sets | 


condition and perfectly drained. 
have a poor chance to survive in stagnant 
water and ice. After the ground becomes 
frozen hard, the beds should be covered 
lightly to prevent frequent thawings. 
Cabbage Worms.— A reader of THE AMERI- 
CAN GARDEN has tried, and warrants effectual, 


elongated tap-root. It has been pronounced 
“‘not very productive,” but experience would 
indicate that on fertile soil, with the plants 
allowed to grow thickly in the row, it would 
hardly be surpassed in productiveness by 
any of the garden Beets. The root cooks 
very sweet and tender, is finely colored, and 
continues edible until autumn. 

The Swiss Chard, or Silver Beet, belongs 
to Beta Cicla, a different botanical species 
from the other varieties, and is grown for 
the leaves, which are used as greens, or the 
stems and midribs are cooked and served 
like Asparagus. These were fit for use after 
June 20th throughout the summer, and were 
pronounced quite superior as greens. 

Samples of several varieties of so-called 
Ornamental Beets were also grown. Their 
broad showy petioles and midribs, variously 
and often brilliantly colored, with beautifully 
crimpled green or purple leaves, gave them 
a unique appearance and attracted mucn 
attention from visitors. The more showy 
varieties might be grown with fine effect as 
a remote border in the flower garden, but 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


the foliage is rather coarse for use in the 


foreground. 

The immense mechanical force exerted by 
the growing roots of firm wood is made evi- 
dent by the frequent displacement of flagging 
stones, and the injury often done to pave- 
ments by the roots of shade trees. In the 
experiments by President Clark upon the 
Squash, this fruit in growing was able to 
raise 4120 pounds, and carried for ten days 
5000 pounds without injury. The power 
exercised by an annual root is also exceed- 
ingly great, as shown in the case of a Long 
Blood Beet planted at the Station, in an inch 
drain tile set upon end and buried in the 
soil. This drain tile was split lengthwise 
with the greatest ease as the root outgrew its 
accommodation. 


WINTERING SWEET POTATOES. 


Growers differ in their opinions whether it | 


is more profitable to sell directly from the 
field or to store for winter and spring; yet 
it is generally accepted that if the crop is 
well forward, it is best to dig early and 
market directly. If not, the tubers should 
be allowed to grow until frost kills the 
vines, when they should be dug and stored 


| at once. 


the following preventive against this pest. | 


When the Cabbage-heads begin to form, 
open the leaves carefully and sprinkle in the 
center a pinch of equal parts of Cayenne and 
black Pepper mixed, and carefully close the 
leaves again. Not one plant so treated was 
affected with worms. 


Mr. A. P. Arnold, of southern New Jersey, 
who grows Sweet Potatoes on a large seale, 
and whose extensive experience entitles his 


| opinions to special consideration, has for- 
| merly stored his crop in large bins, holding 


200 to 400 bushels each; but not finding 
this plan advantageous, has adopted smaller 
receptacles. 

Not that we cannot keep the Potatoes in 
bins, said Mr. Arnold before the State Board 
of Agriculture, but the pouring or dumping 


| them out of baskets or trays marks, scabs, 


LOCTOBER, 


and bruises them so as to lessen their value. 
Ilike to see a Potato clean, smooth, and bright 
when shipped to market; such stock put up 
in nice, clean barrels will bring twenty-five 
to fifty cents more per barrel than that which 
is scabbed and bruised by too much handling. 
I am using trays that hold a bushel each; 
the Potatoes are carefully sorted into these, 
and then set away till wanted to be packed 
for market. Freefrom bruises or marks, and 
carefully packed, they present an inviting 
appearance to the buyer. 

Some old growers may think this too much 
work, but I claim that it is less. Sweet 
Potatoes are a heavy, bulky crop, and the 
less they are handled and lifted about the 
better. These trays cost about ten cents 
each for material, are very compact, and can 
be piled on top of each other. I have the 
best success by keeping the temperature of 
the cellar about sixty-five degrees, and by 
giving plenty of air at digging time till the 
tubers have sweated off. 


LETTUCE FOR THE SOUTH, 

It is not in the nature of the Lettuce plant 
to produce as solid heads during our hot, 
dry summers as it does in spring, and if we 
must have Lettuce at that season, we have 
to content ourselves, with as much grace as 
we may, with the crisp, curly, open-head 
varieties which may be grown to perfection 
even in the Southern States. In regard to 
this, our correspondent, W. M. Bowron. of 
Tennessee, within two miles of Alabama and 
Georgia, writes: 

‘‘T sowed the seed of ‘Perpetual’ on a 
good piece of ground, and after the plants 
had made four leaves we had a long drought, 
and they wilted badly; but when rains came, 
recovered, and were for six weeks our only 
available Lettuce. 

‘In this hot climate, however, all green 
Lettuce speedily becomes bitter, in marked 
contrast to the ‘Red Dutch.’ I measured a 
head of the latter only a trifle larger than 
the average; it was fourteen inches high 
and twenty-four inches across, and was cool 
and buttery in flavor, and was grown with- 
out special attention or hand-watering during 
the drought above mentioned. I have grown 
this variety for several years, and am inclined 
to believe that it does not receive the praise 
it is entitled to as an early Lettuce in hot 
localities.” 


COAL-ASHES FOR HEAVY SOILS, 

For the purpose of making stiff soil friable, 
sifted coal-ashes, where they can be readily 
had, are better than sand. They are more 
easily disseminated through the mass, and 
contain a small proportion of mineral salts 
likewise, though their merit is principally 
mechanical. I had a patch of clay over trap- 
rock that, after a rain, took on the consist- 
ence of putty. I could do nothing with it. 
Vegetable manure it scorned, and the spade 
cut in it as though it was skim-milk cheese. 
The place was made the receptacle of the 
winter’s ashes. Two years after, it was dug 
up through a mistaken order in the fall. 
Next spring I manured it, and had it dug 
over. Then I planted it, of all things in the 
world, with Melons. They were a striking 
success. More than that, the friability of 


the soil remained permanent, 
T. D. E. 
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WINTER RADISHES. 

Early Radishes from hot-beds or the open 
ground are among the most highly valued 
spring vegetables, and may be found in every 
garden worth the name. To produce them at 
the earliest date possible is one of the great 
aims of every ambitious gardener. Yet it 
seems strange that while many persons are 
so fond of Radishes that they would have 
them on their table the year round if they 
could only procure them, but few are aware 


CALIFORNIA WHITE WINTER RADISH. 


that this spicy relish may be had at any 
time without much trouble. 

Winter Radishes are sown in August and 
September, and later even where the soil is 
dry and warm. The ground, as is the case 
with spring Radishes, must be light, warm, 
and well drained. The seed is sown in 
drills about fifteen inches apart, covered 
about half an inch, and as soon as the plants 
appear above ground they have to be 
hoedand kept cultivated through the season, 
thinning them out from time to time so that 
they stand two to three inches apart in the 
rows. Light frosts do not injure them, but 
the crop should be taken up before heavy 
freezing sets in. They are best stored in 
boxes or barrels in a cool cellar, covering 
each layer with sand or dry earth. 

The Rose-colored China is the best known 
variety. It is of bright rose color, very 
smooth, elongated cylindrical, somewhat 
swollen toward the lower extremity, and 
‘ather obtuse on both ends. The flesh is 
pure white, firm, and pungent. 

California Mammoth White Winter is, to 
our taste, superior to the above, as it is less 
pungent and keeps better. Its skin and flesh 
are pure white, shape long, tapering cylin- 
drical. 

Long Black Spanish, Thisis the hardiest of 
all the winter varieties, and keeps till spring. 
Its flesh is very firm and of sharp flavor. 
Skin black, somewhat rough; shape elongated 
conical, grows to a large size. There is 
also a Round Black Spanish Winter Radish, 
which differs from the long in form only. The 
pungency of these two varieties may be con- 
siderably moderated by slicing and salting 
the Radishes about half an hour before use, 


HOEING, 


Hoeing is, I fear, likely to become a ‘‘lost | 
The object of hoeing, as I understand | 


art.” 
it, is to loosen and aerate the soil, and to 
destroy weeds, and the office of the hoe is 
to do this work where the cultivator and 
kindred implements cannot reach; and yet 
how few laborers there are who have even 
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staying out of the field; and yet I have no 
doubt said hand claimed ‘‘going wages.” 
That is the kind of help that costs $1.50 
and $1.75 price which 
should entitle the employer to better service 
than he receives. 

The truth of the matter is that labor of 


per day here, a 


all kinds, mechanical as well as agricult- 


a vague idea of using a hoe for this purpose. | 


From an experience of twenty years with 
‘‘hired help,” [ verily believe there is not 
one in ten—and Iam not sure there is one 
in twenty—that, if left to themselves, will 
or can hoe a hill of Corn or Beans properly. 
If such exist, it has not been my fortune to 
find them. 

The great majority must have a broad hoe, 
and when set to work with it will proceed to 
hill up the Corn, so that any rain that may 
chance to fall will run away from the hills, 
which are made to resemble miniature vol- 
canoes as pictured in the geography of my 
schoolboy days, the Corn representing very 
well the smoke issuing from the summit. 

It is just so with Potatoes; they are banked 
up so that in a dry time the moisture is all 
drawn out of the soil below the roots; and 
as for weeds, the modern hoer never stoops 
to pull one out (of his own accord, I mean). 
Oh, no; he has too much backbone for that. 
He sometimes covers them up, or gives them 
the benefit of a little fresh earth, as he does 
the Corn; but what he considers finished is 
generally not half done. You may show and 
endeavor to teach, but the lesson seldom 
lasts longer than the giving of it. The work- 
man soon lapses into the slipshod style. To 
look over a Potato field after it has been 
hoed, and see weeds overtopping the Pota- 
toes, is a sad commentary on the efficiency 
of the labor we are compelled to employ. 

Our agricultural societies used to have 


ROSE-COLORED CHINA WINTER RADISH. 


plowing-matches, which not only tested the 
plows, but the skill of the plowman, and the 
influence was widely beneficial. But the 
time has come when good plowmen are 
scarce, Why not revive these contests be- 
fore the race of skilled workmen becomes 
extinct? Would it not be wisdom also to 
institute hoeing-matches as a means of im- 


| provement in that art? 


Colonel Curtis stated recently that he 
had a hand to help plant Corn, which it 


would have been more. profitable to pay for 


ural, is year after year becoming more ineffi- 
cient. Notwithstanding the improvements 
in tools and implements, work is not as well 


WH 
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BLACK LONG SPANISH WINTER RADISH. 


done as formerly. Then it took four to five 
years to make a carpenter or mason, but in 
this fast age six months’ service with ham- 
mer and saw, at mixing mortar or carrying a 
hod, suffices to graduate and demand jour- 
neymen’s wages, and if there is a strike for 
wages this is the class that make the most 
noise. The wages paid by the husbandman 
ought to secure better service than they do. 

Technical and industrial schools have done 
much to provide skillful labor required in 
manufacturing and various other industries ; 
but the few attempts to make the help needed 
by the husbandman more efficient have not 
produced the desired results. The wide- 
spread opinion that any one can make a 
farmer, and that all the bright boys must 
enter the professions, is erroneous in the 
extreme; while, to the contrary, there are 
few callings in which skill and intelligence 
are more essential to success than in agri- 
eulture and its twin sister, horticulture. 

EK. WILLIAMS. 


TOMATOES ON POLES, 

A convenient way of training Tomatoes is 
described by W. P. Woodworth in the Rial 
New Yorker, as follows: 

‘*My plan of growing Tomatoes in the gar- 
den is to set poles about eight feet long 
firmly in the ground three feet apart each 


way. A plant is allotted to each pole, with 


an old fruit-ean with both ends cut out set 


in the ground near each plant, in which to 
pour water when needed. Cut out all laterals, 
and tie up the main vine to the pole, as it 
erows. This permits the use of rich soil and 
insures much earlier, larger, sweeter and 
more abundant fruit, besides keeping it 
clean, and rendering it less liable to rot,” 


, 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Strawberries, potted, and layer plants, may 
still be set out during this month; but the 
longer this is deferred the more care has to 
be given to the preparation of the ground 
and the plants themselves. 

Do not cover up your Strawberry beds at 
the first light frost; the end of next month 
is time enough. 

Currants, if fairly treated, are among the 
most profitable fruits for the market, and the 
easiest grown in the home garden. But 
Currants have become tired of their long, 
patient suffering, and have rebelled against 
the shiftless neglect to which they have been 
subjected in the past, and have resolved 
that, unless decent treatment is henceforth 
accorded to their tribe, they will rather sur- 
render to the borers and worms than benefit 
their ungrateful owners any longer. In con- 
sequence of which, all those desiring Cur- 
rants must give the plants proper treatment. 
This consists, at this season of the year, in 
eutting out all weak and sickly shoots and 
one-half of all the old, supplying their places 
with the strongest of the young growth, 
which latter should be cut back to about 
three-fourths of their length. 

To produce best results, every part of the 
bush must be in healthy, vigorous condition. 
This is not possible when a great many 
sprouts are allowed to grow simultaneously. 
Six strong stems, springing from the root, 
are a good average number to retain; and as 


NEW AND OLD RASPBERRIES, 
EDITOR OF AMERICAN GARDEN: 


It has become too common in practice to 


| seek to boost or ‘‘ boom” the new varieties 
| of fruit by decrying the virtues of the old. 


young branches bear always larger and bet- | 


ter fruit than old ones, it is good policy to 
remove canes that have borne for two or 
three years. 

All prunings and rubbish on the ground 
should be carefully raked off and burned, in 
order to destroy every trace of insect life 
that may be attached to them. 

Now is also the best time for enriching 


| valley must return 
| Antwerp. 


the ground, by spading or forking under | 
lightly a few forkfuls of rotted manure 


around each bush. 

The Tree System of training, which is fre- 
quently practiced in Europe, has not proved 
successful here, on account of the devasta- 
tion of the borers. 
stem from the root, and this becomes at- 
tacked by the borer, the entire plant is 
destroyed; while in a bush there are other 
branches to take the place of a dead one. 

Raspberries and Blackberries, where new 
plantations are to be made, should be planted 
now. Autumn is much the best time for 
planting Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, 
and Gooseberries, provided the soil is dry 
and in good condition generally. Not only 
because there is so much time gained in 
‘“busy spring,” but because these plants 
sprout so early that there is rarely sufficient 
time in spring to prepare the ground, procure, 
and plant the roots before they have already 
sprouted. Therefore, even when the ground 
is not in readiness for fall planting, or this is 
for other reasons not practicable, it is a good 
plan to order the plants before the ground 
freezes hard and heel them in properly so as 
to have them ready for early spring planting. 
If planted in autumn, a light coat of stable 
litter or other mulching material should be 
scattered around the plants after heavy frosts. 


When there is only one | 


| werp, which is not a fact. 


It is questionable morality. In the Septem- 
ber number of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, you 
pictured the Marlboro Raspberry plant, 
which was all well enough; but in the 
printed deseription—which may not have 
been your own—the impression is given 
that the new plant has been tested on dif- 
ferent soils by impartial men, and found 
more profitable than the Hudson River Ant- 
In character, the 
Marlboro plant is partly native, like the 
Cuthbert, and the fruit is fine in quality; 
but the entire hardiness of both remains to 
be proved, and their season cannot be pro- 


longed, as is that of the Antwerp. TI have in 


| my small city garden a few rows of H.R. 


Antwerp, from which I picked, daily or every 
other day, berries for the table, beginning on 
the second day of July, and ending on the 


| thirteenth of August—a period of over six 


weeks ; while young canes were grown from 
seven to ten feet in height, which is super- 
fluous growth, as all varieties must be cut 
back to five feet, within the reach of the boy 
and girl pickers. It may be said that this 


comes from special care, but that the Ant- | 
| pecially the northern portions. 


werp has not “run out” is proved by the 
field culture of Mr. J. R. Hawkins, of Mount- 
ainville, in this county. I visited his pateh, 
on invitation, previous to the ripening of 
fruit, and requested an account of pickings 
and sales at the close of the season. From 
6000 hills he sent to market over 17,000 
cups, or 5670 quarts; and after averaging 
returns, he finds that the berries brought 
twenty-one cents a quart. When the Marl- 
boro or the Cuthbert has reached such results 
it will be time enough to depreciate the 


worth of the old Hudson River Antwerp as | 


a market fruit; and when the Peach fever is 

finally burnt out, the fruit-growers of this 

to and replant the 
A. A, BENSEL. 


[The description of the Marlboro in our 
last number was, as we stated plainly, that 
of Mr. Caywood, and we had not the least 
intention to convey the idea that this variety 
had been tested on different soils, as we 
know that such is not the case. The only 


lowed to go outside of the originator’s 
grounds is at the Rural’s experiment grounds, 
where it grows healthy and vigorous and has 
produced very fine berries. 

We agree with our correspondent that its 
entire hardiness remains to be proved; but 
not so of the Cuthbert, which has long since 
passed its years of trial. At the recent 
meeting of the American Pomological Soci- 
ety at Philadelphia, the Cuthbert has received 
more praise than any other Raspberry on the 
list, and is nearly everywhere recognized as 
the best hardy red Raspberry in cultivation. 
We have grown it for ten years or more 
without protection whatsoever, and it never 
failed to make a vigorous growth and pro- 
duce a large and profitable crop, while the 
Hudson River Antwerp we could hardly keep 
alive, in spite of all the care it received. 

We are well aware that the Hudson River 
Antwerp, where it succeeds, is not excelled 
as a market berry; but not every one is so 
fortunate to live in that favored region of 


the Hudson River Highlands, and many 
have, therefore, to content themselves with 
hardier though less excellent kinds. It will 
hardly be necessary to warn fruit-growers 
not to rush into planting acres of Marlboro 
at a dollar apiece. They have had too ex- 
pensive experiences in this line, but they 
are willing and anxious to try promising 
novelties in an experimental way, so as to 
be able to judge for themselves about their 
merits ; and it is surely the duty of a horti- 
cultural journal to inform its readers of the 
promising novelties that are brought to pub- 
lic notice. —EDITOR. ] 


GRAFTING CRAB-APPLE TREES, 

From practical experience, I can indorse 
all that John Stahl says in his article on 
Crab-Apples published in a recent number of 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

He strikes my experience exactly, on the 
pruning question. Iam not a rabid pruner 
in general, but I know that Crab-Apple trees 
need to be severely dealt with in this respect. 

His treatment of the subject was very com- 
plete, so far as the fruit and cultivation of 
the tree itself was concerned, but he omitted 
to mention the important relation which 
Crab-tree culture bears to the suecessful 
growing of other fruits in this country, es- 


The hardiest and most prolific portion of 
my orchard is that which I first set out to 
Crab-Apples, and into which I have since 
grafted other less hardy varieties of Apples. 


| Crab-Apples are of themselves desirable 


| to a certain extent, but it does not take 


| at a time. 


many trees to supply a family with this kind 


| of fruit, and as a market Apple they are 


nearly a failure, I had set out a hundred of 
them, and when they got well to bearing, 
found that I had an ‘‘elephant” on my hands. 
They were so hardy and fruitful that I could 
not bring myself to cut them out, so com- 
menced grafting into them. By this means, 
the hardiness of the Crab-Apple can be com- 
bined with the more desirable fruit, and the 
cost of obtaining a hardy and fruitful orchard 
in this way is very much lessened. One can 
usually buy them at the nurseries for $12.00 
per hundred, and may do the grafting him- 
self. 

This operation should be commenced the 


_ second year after they have been trans- 
plant that, prior to this year, has been al- | 


planted, thus giving them time to get well 
rooted and growing before imposing the extra 
strain, caused by the grafting, upon them. 
Nor should many grafts be put into the tree 
The operation should extend 
through two or more seasons, grafting from 
a third to one-half each year. Old bearing 
trees may be grafted, but the labor involved 
is much increased where the trees are al- 
lowed to attain their full size before graft- 
ing is commenced. 

After being well set, these grafts want 
frequent care, as the Crab-Apple is such a 
rank grower that the newly set grafts will 
stand poor chance if left to theirfate. Young 
shoots will spring out all around the grafts 
and draw away the much needed nourish- 
ment, if not constantly watched and nipped 
back. Unless the native limbs are well kept 
back all over the tree, it is of but little use 
to put in grafts, for they are sure to get 
smothered and starved by the more. rapid 
growth of the Crab-Apple. 

W. D. Boynton. 
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THE EARLY CLUSTER BLACKBERRY. 

Our illustration represents the new Black- 
berry, Early Cluster, now being introduced 
by Mr. J. 8. Collins, of Morristown, N. J., 
from whom we obtained the following de- 
seription : 

The plant was discovered, about eleven 
years ago, on the farm of Mr. Charles W. 
Starn, in southern New Jersey, where it at- 
tracted attention for its early and profuse 
bearing, and was transplanted and propa- 
gated for market purposes. It is a vigorous, 
healthy grower, hardy and extremely pro- 
ductive. The berries are of medium to large 


size, and of best quality; sweet, without | 


hard, bitter core,—so objectionable nm a 
Blackberry,—and sufficiently firm for ship- 
ping. It ripens but little earlier than Wil- 
son’s Early; but, as 
the berries mature 
promptly, the entire 
erop is harvested in 
a few days, before 
the bulk of the Wil- 
son’s Early is mark- 
etable. In this con- 
sists one of its main 
points of value, and 
also in that it is free 
from the abnormal 
habit of forming dou- 
ble flowers which has 
become so disastrous 
to some of the older 
varieties. 

We have not seen 
the berry, but many 
experienced, practi- 
eal fruit-growers who 
have given it care- 
ful examination are 
favorably impressed 
with its merits. 


APPLE TWIGS, 


One corner of our 
orchard is low, wet 
ground. Of course, it 
is a hard matter. to 
keep an Apple-tree 
alive there. We were 
re-setting a tree in 
that corner 
years ago, and the 
ground was so wet 
that the hole filled 
with water nearly to 
the surface. It was 
suggested that a dose 
of ashes might cor- 


some 


Ul 


Hi}|| 


poor policy to attempt to maintain an Apple 


| orchard on low, wet ground unless, perhaps, 


you have enough wood ashes. 


| is too frosty. Apples do not require much 


rect the too great moisture of the spot. | 
As the tree was likely to die anyway, I | be justly objected to it that it harbors pests. 


thought it was a good place to try an ex- 
periment in, and so went to the ash-barrel 
and got a bucketful of unleached ashes. 
The tree was set in the water, the ashes 


poured around it, and the filling of the hole | 


completed with dirt. The tree was then two 
years old. This was in the spring. After 
harvest, the tree blossomed, though frost 
prevented the maturity of the fruit. We 
have not a thriftier, nicer tree in the orchard 
to-day. It is a prolific bearer. 
have frequently used unleached and leached 
ashes on young trees, and always with the 
very best results. 

Our experience on that little corner in our 
Apple orchard has convinced us that it is 


| 


my wit! 


\A\ 


/ autumn. 
Ye | 
Since then I | 


moisture. The orchardist must under-drain. 
Surface draining is not without value, but it 
does not fill the bill as under-draining does. 
Orchardists neglect this. Money cannot be 
better spent in the orchard than in under- 
draining with tile. 

The Apple-tree is a gross feeder, and will 
soon exhaust the fertility of the soil unless 
manure is used. Orchardists seem averse to 
using manure. Men who perceive the neces- 


Such ground | 


sity of fertilizing liberally for farm erops are | 


sparing of manures in their orchards. 
know of no land that needs manuring more 


than orchard Jand. As good a manure as 


i 


Ai 
i| 
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larger; for, if the top is shaped then, it will 
be shaped always; and the roots are not able 
to support much top for some time after 
transplanting. 

Lists of Apples are of only local value, for 
an Apple that does well in one locality will 
not in another. 

On our western prairies, where the winds 
are constant and blow from the north-west 
mostly, the trees should be planted at an 
angle of eighty degrees to the north-west. 
It is best for a tree to lean to the south, for 
then the top will shade the trunk, and often 
save blistering or bursting of the bark; but 
the north-west winds will soon bring it over. 
The direction of the prevailing winds in any 
locality can be determined by noting the 
way other trees lean, and trees should be de- 
flected accordingly 
when planted. 

The only effectual 


way to get rid of 
borers that I have 


ever discovered is to 
eut them out with a 
sharp knife. Their 
presence easily 
detected, and a long, 
narrow slit may be 
cut along their paths 
till they are discoy- 
ered. Afterward close 
the slit with wax, or 
bind cow 
around it; 
mer is best. 

The best flavored 
Apple is not always 
the best market Ap- 
ple. People like a 
large, smooth, glossy, 
red Apple. The Ben 
Davis and Baldwin 
are not well flav- 
ored, and are worse 
grained; but because 
they look well on the 
outside they are fa- 
vorites in the mar- 
ket. Taking it all in 
all, the Baldwin 
head and shoulders 
above all its 


is 


manure 
the for- 


is 


eom- 
petitors. 
JOHN M. STAHL. 


A TREE PLANTER. 


A novel device for 


any is well-rotted stable manure ; but it may 


The first plastering of our house was de- 


| fective, and some years ago we had it all 
| removed and new plastering put on. 


We 


spread the old plastering around the fruit | 
having their lower ends bent forward and 


trees, and proved to our own satisfaction 
that it is a valuable addition to the manures 
for the orchard. When the orchardist can, 


| he should not fail to obtain it. 


I find it best to set out young trees in the 
The conditions are more favorable 
to their growth in the autumn than in the 
spring, and if any should fail to grow, it can 
be detected in time to replace them the next 
spring. Young trees should be pruned se- 
verely when transplanted. This will save 
much pruning when the limbs have grown 


holding trees at the 
proper elevation and 
in a vertical position while being planted, 
is mentioned by the Scientific American. 

The planter has three inclined bars secured 
to each other at their upper ends, and con- 
nected by parallel and brace bars, forming a 
tripod, and provided with hanging springs 


provided with claws for suspending a tree in 
exactly the required position. To the upper 
end of the three inclined bars is attached a 


_ table provided with four sights, by which the 


planter can be adjusted from stakes at the 
side of the field. This invention, which has 
been patented by Mr. L. Gairaud, Santa 


| Clara, Cal., may serve a good purpose in 
, A } 


planting large orchards where it is desirable 
to have the trees stand upright and 
straight rows. 
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OCTOBER MUSINGS, 


Now, what has entered my loved woods, 

And touched their green with sudden change? 
What is this last of Nature’s moods 

That makes the road-side look so strange ? 


What blanched my Thistle’s blushing face, 
And gave the winds her silver hair; 

Set Golden-Rod within her place, 
And seattered Asters everywhere ? 


Who splashed with red the Sumach hedge, 
The Sassafras with purple stain; 

Gave Ivy leaves a ruby edge, 
And painted all their stems again? 


Lo! the change reaches high and wide, 
Hath toned the sky to softer blue; 

Has crept along the river-side, 
And trod the valleys through and through. 


Discolored every Hazel copse, 
And stricken all the pasture-lands ; 
Flung veils across the mountain-tops, 
And bound their feet with yellow bands. 


Is, then, October come so soon? 
Full time doth summer ne’er abide? 
While yet it seems but summer’s noon, 
We're floating down the autumn tide. 
— Gardening Illustrated, 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 


to be lifted before the 
ground freezes hard. If they were planted | 
a proper depth,—four to five inches,—light 
frosts will not injure the bulbs, or corms, 
correctly speaking. A convenient way to 
dry them is to dig the corms with their 
stalks and leaves attached, tie in small bun- 
dles, and hang them up in a dry place, secure 
from frost. After the stalks have become 
entirely dry, cut them off about an inch from 
the corm, twist off the old shriveled bulb 
and roots, and store in a dry, cool place. 
Named varieties or different shades may 
readily be kept separate in paper bags. A 
cellar suitable for Potatoes is well adapted 
for wintering these and similar bulbs. 

Hardy Gladiolus may be taken up and kept 
ia the same manner, or be left in the ground. 
But although the hardy varieties will survive 
ordinary winters safely, it is advisable to | 
give them sufficient protection, to prevent 
the frost from entering the ground deeply, 
especially where drainage is imperfect. 

Colocasias, or Tanyahs, are among the 
bulbs most difficwt to keep through winter 
in good condition, as our summers are not 
long enough to mature them perfectly before 
cold weather sets in. They should be taken 
up their leaf-stalks become 
frosted, the soil shaken off, the leaves cut 
away, and the bulbs placed in a very warm, 


Gladiolus have 


as soon as 


dry place; in fact, they can hardly be kept 
too warm, except one should put them on 
the top of the kitchen stove or in the baking 
oven. 

Pansies planted outdoors in borders have 
to be well covered in winter with leaves or 
some other protecting material, and the 
plants will bear quite heavy mulehing with- 


out injury. <A lady correspondent writes 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Chrysanthemums, ov Artemisias, as they 
are sometimes called, have been so much 
improved in the few past years by importa- 
tions from Japan and China, and by hybrid- 


ization, that they have become a fashionable | 


flower, and take high rank among the latest 
autumnal bedding-out plants in the garden. 
In China and Japan, ‘Chrysanthemum 
shows” are held, and high prizes are offered 
for the largest and most perfectly shaped 


flowers, and for new varieties in color and 


| florists. 


shape which are yearly produced by their 


very beautiful in hue, and their peculiarities 
in the shape of petals and flowers are very 


_ curious. Some of them are so deeply serrated, 


| others look like long-legged spiders. 


or fringed, that they resemble tassels of col- 
ored threads or of cut tissue-paper, while 
Some 


| of them are very small like the Pompone or 
| Daisy flowered varieties, while others are at 
| least six inches in diameter, and are as 


closely quilled as Asters. Many are party- 


| colored, and a few are blotched or spot- 


ted like Carnations of every hue. A large 
collection of these beautiful plants makes a 
fine show of flowers, from purest white to 
richest pink, purple, crimson, orange, lemon- 
colored, and almost every color under the 


| sun, excepting the blue shades, which are 


rarely if ever seen; while purple, yellow, red, 
and pink predominate. 

They are divided into five classes, viz: 
The Precoce, or Early Bloomers, the Large- 


flowered, the Anemone-flowered, the Pompone, 


or Lilliputian, and the Anemone-flowered, and 
all of them can be most highly recommended 


| for the window-garden as well as for the 


parterre. 
The Precoce varieties make very fine plants 


| for autumn flowers, as they will bloom in 


September, or even earlier, and their colors 
are very bright and pleasing, while their 
petals are as closely placed as those of the 
Calendula officinalis meteor. They are per- 
fectly hardy plants, and will live out all 
winter in almost any section of the country 
if they are covered with boughs of spruce 
and leaves to prevent the ground from freez- 
ing and thawing alternately, and thus dis- 
turbing their roots. 

The Large-flowered varieties are the kinds 
most generally cultivated, especially those 


, with incurved petals. Their flowers are very 


that, in covering a bed of Tulips last fall, a | 
lemon color, shaded to pink; Model of Per- 


few Pansies were also covered heavily with 
leaves, and earth ou the top, and that these 
were the oniy plants which survived. 


large and of beautiful shades, from purest 


white to darkest maroon, from lightest yel- | 


low to the deepest orange, and they are as 
double as Dahlias. 

The Anemone-flowered have quilled petals 
in the center, with strap-leaved outer petals, 
and they decidedly resemble the quilled 
China-Asters in both form and coloring, and 
some of the varieties will produce very large 
flowers if due attention is given to their 
needs, with waterings of liquid manure, or by 
digging soluble Pacific guano about their 
roots frequently. 

The Pompone varieties are remarkable for 
their small Daisy-shaped flowers, and their 
habit is dwarf and stocky. They are partic- 


Some of their latest novelties are | 
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ularly adapted to house culture, and for | 


window-gardening they are most desirable. 
IT would recommend Pride, pure white; Alex 
Pele, shaded rose and erimson; Bob, crim- 


son; Bouquet Blanc, snowy-white; Circle, 


fection, white, shaded to pink; Montgolfier, 
' vichest crimson; Gen. Canrobert, lemon-yel- | 
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low; Sanguineum, a deep blood-red. With 
these eight varieties, the conservatory or win- 
dow-garden can be kept bright and gay with 
beautiful flowers for a month or six weeks. 

The Japanese varieties are entirely differ- 
ent from others, and are also dissimilar to 
other flowers in cultivation, possessing a 
charm all their own. La Chinoise has large 
flowers of gold color, mingled with maroon ; 
Magnum Bonwn is of a bright pink; Golden 
Dragon has tassel-flowers of a rich golden 
yellow; Bras Rouge has a deep velvety red, 
shading to bronze at the tip of petals ; MW. Cas- 
tel has long twisted petals of deepest yellow 
and cardinal ; laine blooms early, with flow- 
ers of lilac and white mingled together; I. 
Planchenau, blush, tipped with rose-color; 
Parasol, very large flowers, of a bright cha- 
mois color. 

Chrysanthemums in flower, in the border, 
ean be easily potted, and after two or three 
days’ rest in the shade they will continue to 
flower indoors for some time. If desired for 
Christmas decorations, pinch off all the buds 
as they appear until late in November. 

Chrysanthemums are, like Roses, gross 
feeders, and will well repay all your kind 
care for them. They also require as much 
pruning as Roses, to be kept in a fine shape, 
aud if the shoots are ali pinched out in early 
summer, and again late in August, they will 
form two or three new ones for every one 
cut off, and make large heads of brilliant 
flowers late in the season when flowers are 
not as plentiful as in September. 

Judicious pruning will change a straggling 
specimen into as handsome a plant as a 
flower lover could desire to possess. I have 
been carefully tending a Model of Perfection, 
Pompone variety, the past two months, feed- 
ing it with a tea-spoonful of soluble guano 
every two or three weeks (it grows in a large 
pot), and pinching in its stalks two or three 
times; and now it is a model of form, and 
soonit will be a model of perfection in flow- 
ers. But I shall pinch off its buds until later 
in the season, when frost and snow will cover 
all my fair flowers, and I must depend upon 
my windows for my pleasure in gardening. 
After flowering, I shall keep the plant in the 
cellar. 

Chrysanthemums will grow in any soil but 
clear sand, but they will also repay good 
cultivation with far more beautiful flowers. 
If their tastes are consulted, you will give 
them rich garden loam two parts, well decom- 
posed cow-manure one part, and a sprink- 
ling of sharp sand to keep the soil friable. 
Liberal supplies of water are needful, but do 
not let it stand in the saucers. When the 
flower-buds appear, water once a week with 
weak liquid manure or soluble guano, a 
table-spoonful to two quarts of warm water. 
This will fertilize them well. Short sticks 
should be used to tie up the branches, and 
thin out the shoots so that every stalk can 
have sunlight. If the roots are a little pot- 
bound they will not be harmed this year, but 
another year turn them out and divide them. 

Cuttings will root very quickly in half 
sand and half soil, and layers will also form 
roots easily and make nice plants. Chrys- 
anthemums will not grow luxuriantly in gas- 
lighted, furnace-heated rooms, unless they 


are shielded from the light at night, and 


have plenty of fresh air in the day. They 
will thrive best in a temperature of 50° to 


| 60° by day, and 45° or 40° at night. 


Daisy EYEBRIGHT. 


SCILLAS. 


without them would be wanting in the spring 
garden. In Europe, they have the Gentians; 


alas! not hardy with us, and it is upon Scillas | 


alone, though we have purples in abundance 
supplied by the many varieties of Crocus, 


that we must depend for blue in the early | 


bulb borders. 


semble little Hyacinths, and require the same 
culture. 

The soil should be rich and light and well 
drained ; indeed, it is well in planting to put | 


The bulbs are small, and re- | 


| of Southern Europe. 8. amoena, though from 
These pretty bulbs supply a color which | 
are bright blue on an erect spike. 


the Levant, is generally hardy ; the flowers 


S. amoenula, produces several flower 
scapes from each bulb before the leaves. In 
color and growth, this species greatly resem- 
bles S. Siberica. 

S. cernua, known in eatalogues as 8. hya- 
cinthoides, is a species long in cultivation 
It bears a great resemblance to the English 
Harebell (Hyacinthus non scriptus), but dif- 
fers slightly botanically; the flowers are 
drooping pale purple or pink. 

S. campaniata is one of the 
finest species; the color is blue, 
but there are pink and white 


the best white Squill in culti- 
vation. 


has blue, pink, or white fra- 
grant flowers, as also has 8. 
bifolia, a native of France. 


cies love a moist, sandy soil. 

S. Peruviana, in spite of its 
name, is a native of Spain and 
Italy. The flowers are blue or 


and very handsome. It is not 


border. 


massia, isavery beautiful hardy 
species of the north-western 


States. It is a late bloomer, 


but is one of the handsomest 


SCILLA SIBERICA, 


a little sand around each bulb, as they often 
rot during the winter if kept very wet. 
Although most of the species are perfectly 
hardy, they are all impatient of freezing and 
thawing; therefore, it is well to keep frost 
out of the bed by a thick covering of leaves 
or coarse litter. 


It is better to plant early in the autumn | 
may become established | 


that the bulbs 
before winter, but we have had good spring 
bloom from bulbs which we planted so 
late in November that we were obliged 
to make the holes with a crowbar. As 
the plants are dwarf, they should always 
be in clumps of at least a dozen ; the smaller 
kinds should be set about two inches below 


| to bother with them. 


the surface, the larger somewhat deeper. | 


Once planted, they may remain undisturbed 
for years. They increase rapidly, and every 
spring make a charming show in the garden, 
the early kinds blooming with the Crocuses, 
the later prolonging the season of flowers 
until June. 

S, Siberica, as its name implies, a native of 
Siberia, is one of the hardiest and best. The 
flowers are brilliant, intense blue. S. prcox 
is of the same bright color, and is a native 


flowers of early June. There 
are many other species, but 
those we have mentioned are 
the best. In planting the bulb 
border, do not forget the Scillas. 
E. S. RANT, JR. 


THE ANTIRRHINUM. 


to be known almost wholly as 
the Snapdragon, and which few 
persons call by its proper name 
even now, is one of our stand-bys among gar- 
den flowers. It is a perennial, but it will 
bloom well the first summer. It blooms so 
profuseiy often as to weaken the plant, 
and thus a long, hard winter finds it with 
vitality so exhausted that it is unable to 
withstand the strain, and if it manages to 
come out in spring with a little life left, 
it is really good for nothing, and such 
plants might as well be thrown away as 
If one cares to win- 
ter them, the plants should be prevented 
from exhausting themselves during the au- 
tumn by too profuse flowering by cutting 
off the flower-stalks. This will induce a 
strong growth, and one vigorous enough 
to withstand a long siege of cold weather, 
and the plants will come out in spring 
robust and ready to give a good crop of 
flowers all the season. They can be kept 


_ over to the third year by preventing too 


much use of the plant’s vitality by late 


| blooming, but I have never had much satis- 


faction from the third year’s growth. Better 
raise new plants every other year. I usually 
put leaves about my plants in the fall, or 
coarse litter from the barn-yard, if leaves 
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| are not conveniently at hand. 


varieties, of which the latter is | 


S, verna, an English species, | 


z These two last-mentioned spe- 


white, in large, erect trusses, | 


very hardy, and is better grown | 
in a frame or pot than in the | 


S. esculenta, called also Ca- 


The Antirrhinum, which used | 


| priced ones next year. 
| Gladiolus do not receive the praise they 
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This 1 do 
not remove from the beds until the weather 
becomes warm enough to start the plants 
into growth. The Antirrhinums are mostly 
orange, scarlet, and white, and are very 
showy flowers. They are so easily grown 
that any beginner in gardening need not be 


afraid to try their culture. 
R. E. E. 


HARDY AND TENDER GLADIOLUS. 
I would like to say a word in favor of the 


Hardy Gladiolus. ‘‘Engesseri” is an oddity, 
but ‘* Marie Lemoine” is lovely; and those 


who first have this will be agreeably sur- 
prised by its beauty. It is like a spike of 
large, lovely Pansies, light yellow, with crim- 
son stains on the lower petals. I have had 
two bulbs of each of these two varieties this 
shall have all the moderate 
I think these Hardy 


season, but 


deserve. 

Thad a choice lot of hybrid Gladiolus this 
year, and have found a few kinds extremely 
pretty. ‘Baroness Burdett Coutts” was, I 
think, unsurpassed in beauty, size, or form 
by any Iraised; but its high price will de- 
prive many of it for some time to come. 
‘“‘Africain” is a smaller flower, but a novel 
color. ‘‘Leander” is a near approach to 
“Baroness Burdett Coutts,” and at a third 
its cost. “Shakespeare” is a splendid flower, 
branches freely, and is a long time in flower. 
‘Martha Washington” is a splendid light 
yellow, and a good bloomer, Other speci- 
ally good varieties are ‘‘ Mme. Monneret,” 
“Norma,” ‘‘Ida,” ‘‘La Candeur,” “ Felic- 
jen David,” ‘‘ Le Poussin,” and ‘* Addison.” 

L. R. Cook. 
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HARDY SHRUBS, 


Among the multitude of shrubs which are 


enumerated in catalogues, those who have | 
not made a special study of them find con- 


siderable difficulty in selecting a small num- 
ber suited for their climate, producing at the 
same time best effects and as much varia- 
tion as possible. 


After an experience of fifteen years with | 
a great number of shrubs, Hditor B.S. Car- | 
man recommends, in the Rural New- Yorker, | 


the following as the best for the average 
country home: 

Viburnum plicatum should be mentioned 
among the first as one of the most valuable 
and beautiful flowering shrubs, far surpass- 
ing the older varieties of Snowball. 

Chionanthus Virginica, White Fringe, is a 


specific name is derived. The stems of this 
little tree are clean and shapely, the wood 
very hard, the bark prettily striated with 
gray and dark brown. 

These, says Mr. Carman, were we again 
laying out grounds, we should choose if con- 
fined to a few. For the rest, we may men- 
tion Pavia macrostachya, Stuartia penagyna, 


Hypericum Kalmianum, the Golden Nine | 


bark, Rose of Sharon, Standard Honey- 
suckles, Smoke Tree, the improved kinds 
of Lilacs, and Purple Barberry. 


TOP-DRESSING OF LAWNS. 
The grass on lawns that are cut close and 
often, says A. S, Fuller, in the N. Y. Weekly 
Sun, should have frequent top-dressings of 


some stimulating manure, in order to keep | 
| them in good condition and of a rich green | 


color. If the blades of grass are kept cut 
short, they cannot assimilate as much sap as 


| those that are left long or to grow to full 


native shrub or small tree, notable for its | 


large leaves and graceful, drooping panicles 
of slender-petaled flowers that seem almost 
to float in the air, so slight are the pedicels 
which hold them to stems. 

Pyrus Japonica, the Japan Quince, should 
find a place in every garden. The leaves are 
ever bright and glossy, while the blossoms 


size; hence the roots as well as the leaves 
are restricted in growth, and cannot spread 
as far in search of nutriment. 

In preparing the land for a lawn, some 


| persons go to a great expense in making the 


are almost unequaled for brillianey by those | 


of any hardy, early blooming shrub. The 
range of colors is from white through rose to 
dark red. In clumps or small clusters com- 
posed of several or all of the different colors, 
we have during May a brilliant effect indeed. 

Forsythia and F. Fortuneii, 
Golden Bell, are the finest of the golden 
blooming shrubs. They begin to bloom about 
the middle of April, before the green leaves 


viridissima 


appear, and by May first are a mass of bright | 


yellow. These plants are very effective 
trained to a single stem. Fortune’s Golden 
Bell bears flowers rather larger in size and a 
few days earlier than viridissima. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, the Great 
Panicled Hydrangea has proven very hardy. 
Its panicles of sterile flowers are often a foot 
or more in length, changing from a greenish 
white to pink as the nights grow cold. It is 
a coarse but showy shrub, 

Spirea prunifolia, the Double Spirzeea com- 
monly called Bridal Wreath. The little 
double white flowers appear in late May, 
and soon the shrub becomes a mass of white, 
which lasts until June. 

Spirea Thunbergii is one of the first of all 
hardy shrubs to bloom. It is a small bush, 
bearing white blossoms in great profusion. 

Deutzias and Weigelias in variety may be 
selected from nurserymen’s catalogues, since 
there is no great choice between them. All 
are pretty and floriferous. 

Exochorda grandiflora bears white flowers 
resembling those of Crab Apples. The leaves 
keep green until after frost ; the shrub grows 
to the height of ten feet, and is entirely hardy 
in this climate. 

Cercis Japonica, the Japan Iudas tree, 
wreathes its naked branches in late spring 
with rosy purple flowers, and later clothes 
itself with shiny, thick leaves of a heart 
shape. 

Halesia tetraptera, the Silver Bell, is a 
well shaped little tree, found wild in Ohio 
and southward. The white bell flowers 
droop from the stems in small racemes, 
seed, from which the 


leaving a winged 


soil very rich and deep, expecting by doing 
this to avoid all expenses for future applica- 
tions of fertilizers; and while every one will 
admit that thorough preparation is essential 
to success, still, where the grass is kept cut 
short as on a well-shaded lawn, the roots do 
not penetrate to any considerable depth, 
and therefore do not reach fertilizers buried 
very deep, and all such materials are there- 


_fore wasted. Depth of soil and plenty of 


enriching materials may be essential in pre- 
paring for a good lawn; but in a few years 
frequent top-dressings with some stimulat- 
ing fertilizers will be required to keep the 
grass in good condition. 

Top-dressings in late fall may be made 
with well decomposed barn-yard manure ; 
but unless it is very fine, there will be much 
of it to be raked off in spring, or the lawn 
will not have a clean and bright look. It is 


quite often the case that lawns have a dull | 


brown appearance during the months of July 
and August, which is the very season that 


| one desires to have them look best; and, if 


the weather is dry at this time, there is no 
way of restoring the grass to its normal 
color, except by the application of water, 
which is seldom to be obtained at this season 
in sufficient quantities to do much good. 

But the better way to keep lawns in good 
condition is to apply top-dressings occasion- 
ally during the summer whenever the weather 
is favorable. Almost any of the standard 
commercial fertilizers are excellent for this 
purpose, and if the requisite quantity is ob- 
tained early in the season, so as to have it 
on hand when wanted, it can be applied just 
before or after a shower, at which time it 
will do more good. A very light dressing 
will answer each time, and it is better to 
apply a small quantity, or just as much as 
will be dissolved and carried down to the 
roots, than more. A few weeks later, or 
when another shower comes, put on a little 
more if the first application does not suffice 
to give the grass a vigorous start or growth. 
An application of plaster will sometimes 
prove very beneficial in a dry season, and 
even a light dressing of common salt will 
sometimes produce a great change for the 


' better in a fading lawn. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE WAX PLANT. 
(Hoya carnosa.) 

Next to the English Ivy, I know of no 
climbing plant better adapted to culture in 
ordinary living rocms than the Hoya, or 
Wax Plant, as it is more popularly known. It 
grows rapidly, has fine foliage, blooms pro- 
fusely, and has beautiful flowers, and is 
easily kept clean, because its thick, leathery 
leaves can be washed as well as so many 
pieces of china, with much less danger of 
breaking them, and its stems are very tough, 
so that there is but little danger of damag- 
ing them in taking down the plant and put- 
ing it up again whenever a bath is given it. 
If it is trained where it is convenient to get 
at the leaves, it will not be necessary to take 
it down in order to give it a washing. The 
only insect that has ever troubled my Hoya 
is the mealy bug, and I exterminated him by 
persevering warfare and a hair-pin, ruth- 
lessly dislodging the little pest as fast as he 
found a new location, and not hesitating to 
commit murder in the interests of flori- 
culture. 

You will often see inquiries in papers to 
this effect: My Wax Plant isa year or two 
| years old, and doesn’t grow. Can you tell me 
why? Perhaps Hoyas take to growing only 
when they become well rooted, and perhaps 
it takes most of them a year or two to get in 
that condition. I don’t know how that is, 
but I know that I have owned three, and I 
have never had one make much growth be- 
fore the second year. I have always raised 
my plants from cuttings, taken from half 
ripened wood. Each cutting generally has 
three or four leaves attached. These cut- 
tings I have struck by inserting them in 
sand kept wet and warm. The roots will 
| make their appearance in two or three weeks, 
and in a month or six weeks I pot the plants 
in a soil composed of one-third leaf-mold, 
| one-third garden soil, and one-third turfy 
matter from under old sods, with a handful 
of sand added to each six-inch pot. Usually, 
the Hoya plant will put out a few new leaves, 
just enough to show you that it is alive, but 
Ihave never had my young plants send up 
any stems until the second year. When they 
do begin to grow, they grow very rapidly. 
My last plant began growing when it was 
about eighteen months old, and sent up 
eight stems which averaged eight feet in 
length in less than five months. 

One peculiarity of the plant is, it sends 
out stems which seem to have only the germs 
of leaves at first. The stem looks like an 
exaggerated, uncurled grape-tendril, with 
here and there little tags attached. By and 
by these ‘‘tags” begin to develop, and 
ultimately become leaves, usually of a red- 
dish-brown at first, gradually changing to a 
rich, shining green as they reach maturity. 
The stems will twine about a string or wire, 
and need but little training. Whatever sup- 
port you give them must be quite stout, for 
a branch with a good many leaves on it is 
heavy. I had my plant trained on wires, 
stretched from rafter to rafter in the con- 
servatory; but I would advise stout cords, 
instead of wires, for convenience in taking 
| down the plant. 
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The buds make their appearance some time 
before you can expect any flowers. At first, 
if you have never seen any Hoyas in bud, 
you will hardly suspect the little curved, 
brown stick that you see in the axil of the 
leaf to be a promise of coming bloom. You 
will notice that at the end it looks rough, as 
if it intended to divide itself into a good 
many pieces when it got large enough, and 
by and by it will. 


Each little piece of the | 


**prush” on the end of the flower-stem will | 


develop into a bud, and a cluster will con- 
tain, often, as many as thirty flowers, of a 
pale pink or flesh color, with a star of white 
wax, picked out with brown, in the center, 
and of most delightful fragrance. The flowers 
last for a long time, and when they fall off, 
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A. cuneatum.—The best known Maiden- | 


hair Fern in cultivation; and where only 
one is grown, whether for cutting purposes 
or as a specimen plant, let this be the one. 
Being a native of Brazil, it does well in 
a greenhouse temperature. The foliage is 
graceful, ever-green, and admirably suited 
for winter work. 


A. gracillimwm.—Similar to the above, only | 


the pinnules are smaller. For fine work 
and button-hole bouquets this cannot be sur- 


| passed. 


A, Farleyense.-—The mature fronds of this 


some of the readers of THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN. 

While employed, some years ago, in Eng- 
land, by a gentleman who found that the 
usual brick flues required more time and 
attention than could be given by his gar- 
dener, I constructed a cistern under the 
plant stand, the whole length of the house. 
This tank was made of planks, the joints 
laid in white lead. Over its entire length 
was placed a box six inches deep, and con- 
taining sand, which served as a cover and 


'was used for the propagation of various 


magnificent Fern are excellent for basket- | 
| consisted of a small copper boiler holding 


the stem that held them remains, and next | 


year it will bear flowers again. 


My plant | 


had over one hundred clusters of flowers on | 
it last spring and summer, many clusters | 


blooming twice during the same season. 
There is a green and white leaved variety, 
Hoya carnosa varie- 
gata, which is very 
pretty, but not as 
robust as the non- 
variegated variety. 
EBEN E, REXFORD. 


FERN LEAVES. 


In the arrangement 
of cut-flower work of 
all kinds, nothing is 
more essential to its 
best appearance than 
a judicious use of 
some kind of leaves, 
vines, ete., to har- 
monize the colors of 
the flowers used, as 
also to heighten the 
general effect. Bou- 
quets, or floral de- 
signs, do not look 
well without a free 
use of some effective 
green, and nothing 
serves this purpose 
so completely as Fern leaves. 

Nearly all Ferns like a moist, cool atmos- 


phere, to produce large, well-formed leaves | 


of a dark-green color. A dry atmosphere 


generally gives them a yellow, unhealthy | 


appearance, unsuitable for arranging with 


cut flowers of any kind; and to insure their | 


lasting long after being cut, they have to be 
grown in a cool temperature. Take Adian- 
tums, for instance (which are the most beau- 
tiful Ferns for eut-flower work), when grown 
in a cool house last much longer after cut- 
ting than if grown in high temperature. 
There are, of course, some kinds which re- 
quire a higher temperature than others; but 
all Brazilian species sueceed best in a tem- 
perate house, and amongst them are found 
some of the finest in cultivation. 

All Fern leaves, before being used after 


they are cut, should be submerged for half | 


an hour or so in water, as they last much 
longer and keep their color better than when 
not subjected to this treatment. 

The best kinds for cutting are: 

Adiantum affine, of easy culture, and doing 
well in a general collection of house plants. 

A, assimile— This beautiful little Fern is 
of easy culture, and graceful in bouquets. 


work, and in fact for any kind of floral 
designs. Immature leaves soon turn black ; 
therefore, only mature fronds should be used, 
This Fern succeeds best at the warm end of 
the greenhouse. 

A. decorum. — Another good cool-house 
Fern for cutting. It is a strong grower, and 


does well, often even under adverse cireum- 
stances. 


ADIANTUM CUNEATUM. 


Some species of Pteris are also valuable 
for cutting purposes. The best of these are 
Pteris serrulata and its varieties, including 
the crested ones. They are all easily grown, 
and suitable for any kind of floral work. 

P.argyrca.—A beautifully variegated kind, 
pretty for baskets and table designs. 


P. tremula.—A good, hardy Fern, suitable | 


alike for eutting and planting in hanging- 
baskets, ete. 

Some species of Davallia, Asplenium, Lom- 
aria, Polypodium, Polystichum, ete., are also 
suitable for cutting. 

In every collection of plants a few of the 
above should be grown, and, if not wanted 


for cutting purposes, as specimens to deco- | 


rate the greenhouse or window garden. 
MANSFIELD MILTON. 


HEATING SMALL PLANT HOUSES. 

There is probably no subject that offers 
more difficulties to the amateur florist than 
the heating of small greenhouses and con- 
servatories ; and the following plan, which 
recommends itself by its cheapness, sim- 
plicity, and effectiveness, may at this season 
of the year suggest a feasible expedient to 


| might be suggested. 
ordinary stove could be used; and as there 
is little or no pressure of steam, almost any 
metallic vessel that holds water may be 
made to serve the purpose of a boiler. 


plants by cuttings. The heating apparatus 
about eight gallons. From the top of this a 
lead pipe communicated with the top of the 
cistern, and another pipe, protected against 
the fire, ran from the bottom of the tank to 
the bottom of the boiler. The management 
of this apparatus required but little care and 
time, while a continuous and uniform heat 
was maintained at a comparatively small cost. 

[have sinee fitted 
up a similar and still 
less expensive ap- 
paratus, in which the 
boiler of the kitehen 
range supplied the 
necessary heat, and 
common iron 
pipes were used for 
the conveyance of 
the water. 

It will readily be 
perceived that the 
large body of warm 
water will keep up 
a more steady and 
uniform heat than 
could be produced 
by pipes alone; and 
if the supply pipe is 
earried to the ex- 
treme end of the 
tank, the water will 
be kept in constant 
cireulation. 

Various modifiea- 
tions, adapted to ex- 
isting conditions, 

For a small room, an 


gas- 


R. Cour. 


LILIUM AURATUM FOR POT CULTURE. 


In a former number, the AMERICAN GARDEN 
quotes from Mr. Endicott: ‘* Lilium auratum 
is not suited for pot culture.” I asked 
him why, for I heard him read that essay, 
and he told me that the flowers were so big 
that they were unbecoming on a pot plant, 
or words to that effect. Yes, but this Lily 
is exceedingly fickle as an outdoor plant; 
sometimes it grows and blossoms superbly, 
and againit defies cultivation in our borders. 
But as a pot plant or grown in a frame, I 
never knew it to fail. And surely it has no 
larger ‘‘ blossoms” in its way than have Poin- 
settias, Luculia gratissima, and Medinilla 
magnifica, and behold what a magnificent 
display they make as greenhouse pot plants. 
My advice to your readers is, if they fail with 
it as a hardy border Lily, grow it in pots. 

Wm. FALconer. 
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ORCHIDS AT HOME, 
Epiphytal Orchids are essentially heat 


lovers; like Palms, they are children of the | 


sun. One may often travel a long way in 
Borneo and other Malayan islands, where 
these plants are most abundant, without 
catching a glimpse of them, and this is espe- 
cially true of Phalaenopsis grandiflora, which 
is of all Orchids perhaps the least obtrusive 
in its native habitats. This trait is, however, 
the unobtrusiveness of high birth; they do 
not care to touch the ground, but rather 
prefer a sphere of their own high up in the 
trees overhead, The plants have a charm- 
ing freedom of aspect as thus seen naturally 
high up in mid-air, screened from the sun by 
a leafy canopy, deluged with rains for half 
the year or more at least, and fanned by the 
cool sea-breezes or monsoons, which doubt- 
less exercise some potent influence on their 
health —an influence which we can but rarely 
apply to them artificially; and the greatly 
modified conditions under which we must 
perforee cultivate them may not render this 
one so desirable as it appears to be abroad. 

In the lowland forests near the Equator a 
peculiar phase of vegetation is not unfre- 
quently seen. 
hundred feet in height tower upward on all 
sides, and one walks in the shade,— diffused 
light is, perhaps, the more correct expression, 
—the tree-trunks being the pillars of Na- 
ture’s cathedral, and the leafy branches high 
up above representing the roof. All the 
vegetation you see around you, on earth, 
rocks, or fallen trunks, is represented by a 
few Ferns, Lindsayas, with bright, steel-blue 
fronds a yard high, broad-leaved aroids or 
ginger-worts, but Epiphytes of all kinds 
seem totally absent: and the truth is that, 
like lovable ‘‘Tom Bowling” of Dibdin’s 
minstrelsy, they too have ‘‘ gone aloft.” 

Above you is a world of light and air and 
sunshine, which birds and insects and flowers 
alike enjoy. You feel very small and help- 
less as you try to catch a glimpse of the 
plants and flowers so high above you, and 
almost envy the long-armed red monkeys 
that swing themselves so easily from bough 
to bough. The monkey, however, has a rival 
in the human natives of these forest wilds, 
and it would be extremely puzzling to find a 
tree so thick or tall, or otherwise so difficult 
to climb, that the lithe and dusky native 
would not reach its summit. 

This is in the forest primeval; but near 
clearings or on the skirts of the forest near 
rivers, which let in the light and air, the 
the Phalenopsids and other Epiphytes are 
less ambitions, and they may then be found 
in positions but little above the more plebeian 
kinds of terrestrial vegetation. This is also 
the case when, as sometimes happens, they 
are found on the trees which fringe little 
islands; and then not only do the plants 
receive a good deal of sunshine as it streams 
through the leafy twigs of the branches to 
which they cling, but it is also reflected back 
again from the glistening sea. 


Trees one hundred or two 


during six or seven months of the year, ac- 
counts for the enormous root and leaf growth 
made by these plants in their natural habi- 


The intense | 
light in which they thus exist, added to the | 
fervent heat and the deluge of rain which falls | 


tats. The flowering is not so extraordinary — 
indeed, rather disappointing, after the result 
which may be seen in English gardens. It 
is not so much the paucity of flowers pro- 
duced, however, as their early destruction, 
caused by ‘‘unbidden guests ” the Orchids 
are made to entertain. 

High up overhead the most lovely Orchids 
hold their court in the sunshine; here they 
are really ‘‘at home,” to their winged visi- 
tors. Now and then you come across a newly 
fallen tree—a very monarch of the woods — 
which has succumbed to old age and rough 


weather at last, and has sunk to the earth | 


from where it sprang a seedling generations 
ago, its branches laden with everything in- 
animate which had there made a home. 
Some of these ruined trunks are perfect 


gardens of beauty, wreathed with graceful 


climbing plants and gay with flowers and 
foliage. — Burbidge’s ‘‘ Garden of the Sun.” 


LIVING FROM THE GARDEN. 

The greatest pleasure in life consists, after 
all, in the hope of the good the future may 
bring, in the anticipations of our expected 
successes, and in planning for the ways and 
means to attain the desired results. In gar- 
dening especially, half of the battle consists 
in properly matured plans and systematic 
methods of work. Many fail because they 
undertake too much; yet, as every failure 
leaves us richer in experience and better 
prepared to avoid similar ones, there is a 
gain in failures even. 

There is something fascinating and charm- 
ing in the courageous enthusiasm and assur- 
ing hopefulness of the beginner in practical 
gardening, which only those can fully realize 
who for many years have been pent up ina 


| large city and finally find their long deferred 


wish of the possession of a country home 
gratified. The following letter from our cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ East Dedham,” is so life-like, 
and describes so vividly the first year’s gar- 
dening experiences and expectations of many, 
that we give it in full: 

“T live in a good neighborhood, close to 
a country station, ten miles from the city, 


where each house has its garden, and every | 


man might have as much land to cultivate as 
he chose, rent free. The families are not 
rich, but intelligent and of good tastes. 
They like to make their salaries go as far as 
possible, to have something for concerts and 
journeys. No true American thinks himself 
bound to save anything nowadays ona limited 
income. Each one raises Potatoes enough 
for the year, summer berries and Green Corn 
and Peas for the season. Every house has 
its flower-border, gay with Gladiolus, Scarlet 
Geranium, Petunias, and autumn Dahlias. 
Everybody says a garden is a great help; 
yet no one thinks of making as much by it 
as he ean. 

“Tt is a fact that one cannot find a head 
of Lettuce in the town, unless brought from 


Boston, at six cents apiece; nor a Tomato | 


plant, nor an early Radish or peck of Spin- 
ach, nor bunch of fresh Thyme, or a leaf of 
Tarragon—though, by the way, you can’t 


find that in all Boston, save at rare inter- | 


vals. The middle of August, everybody is 


out of Green Peas and early Sweet Corn ; 
the late has not come on, the Tomatoes are 
drying up, and the Irishwomen who board 
the factory hands have to pay six cents 2 
quart for every Tomato they use. You can’t 
buy a quart of Blackberries or Raspberries: 
anywhere, save as a favor. 

‘“Now, this state of things, not at all un— 
common, but rather the rule in country 
places, is a shiftless disgrace. We bought 
our place and moved out in May, so that 
things are not as we would have them. But 
if I pay fifty cents a dozen for Tomato 
plants, and go without Lettuce next year, as 
I have this, and as the neighbors did, I shall 
not think much of myself. I came into the 
country to live as well as nature allows. I 
propose to have Lettuce as fine as the market 
affords all the year around, with the aid of 
cold frames and hot-beds, and I want fresh 


_ herbs to add flavoring to the Salad. A hun- 


dred feet of herb-border is started already,. 


| with not only Sage and Thyme, but nearly 
' all the herbs that figure in seed lists. I have: 
_ sent for the earliest and the latest Strawber- 


ries I can hear of, to have three months of 
that delightful fruit in place of one. Rad- 
ishes shall last the year round, like Lettuce, 
and Peat® end with frost; but by sheltering 
Tomato vines we will have them in Novem- 


_ ber. Egg Plant and Okza, Salsify, Celery, and 


Celeriac, fresh Turnips, Carrots, Onions, Kale, 
besides spring and fall Asparagus and fruit of 
every denomination the garden will hold, are 
to furnish our table with what every Ameri- 
can household ought to have. With Chick— 
ens, Rabbits, Ducks, and Pigeons of our owm 
raising, I trust we shall not know hunger or 
lack variety. 

‘““What is there in this modest list any 
house in the country should not have? The 
boys hang about all summer, complaining it 
is so dull they don’t know what to do with 
themselves. Why are they not taught to 
take pride and pleasure in keeping a garden ? 

‘‘T have gone so far as to plan an orchard- 
house, that we may have the pleasure of ripe 
fruit in winter. If I choose to stay at home 
all summer, instead of going to the mount 
ains, and save the money to build such ar 
addition to the home, and bring Florida to: 
my doors for the rest of my winters, who 
will say it is not a wise thing? I wish to find 
my home pleasanter than any spot Iam likely 
to see, and all that tree, plant, and flower carr 
do for it is to be done. There is economy in 
it. People here spend more in railway fares 
on journeys to insipid places, in butchers” 
meat at ten per cent. over town prices, and 
cheap forms of diversion which to me are in- 
tolerable, to give themselves the material 
luxuries of the wealthy. I see the house of 
my millionaire neighbor across the valley 
without envy. She can have no finer Roses 
than I do from my little conservatory; no- 
finer fruit than I grow for myself; no better 
books than the great libraries give me; no 
prettier home than mine, with its flowers 
and shrubbery when grown; no pleasanter- 
table; no better bed than mine, with its. 
lavendered linen sheets. Yet I have these 
within the compass of $2000 a year, thanks. 
to my garden. It pays for the manure and 
plants I buy from what we sell of surplus. 
fruit and vegetables, leaving my flowers, 


_ which are my luxury, clear of expense. A 


good deal of brains go into it, and much 
hard work; but I don’t know where one: 
could find better return.” 


hers, NEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

This society held its nineteenth biennial 
session on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
September, in Horticultural Hall, Philadel- 
phia. A great number of members and dele- 
gates from nearly every State in the Union 
were present and took part in the discus- 
sions, which were highly interesting and 
animated. It would be impossible to give, 
in the space at our disposal, even in outline, 
an aecount of the three days’ proceedings. 
These will be reported in full in the Trans- 
actions of the Society, forming .a_ large, 
handsome volume, containing the complete 
fruit catalogue for every State, which, as 
soon as printed, will be furnished free to all 
members. 

After a long debate and a friendly rivalry 
between Indiana and Michigan, it was de- 
cided to hold the next session in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The chief officers elected for the next two 
years are: 

President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

First Vice-President, P. J. Berkmans, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Secretary, Professor W. J. Beal, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Treasurer, Benjamin G. Smith, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The efforts of the Pennsylvania Horticult- 
ural Society to make the meetings and the 
visit of their guests as pleasant as possible 
were eminently successful and highly appre- 
ciated. Nothing was left undone that could 
contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of 
those present, and the only disappointment 
that marred the anticipated pleasure of many 
was the absence of President Wilder, who 
was not well enough to undertake the jour- 
ney. Yet, even while absent, his deep in- 
terest in the promotion of the society and its 
objects is not flagging; at the venerable age 
of eighty-five, he is as full of vigor and 
energy as ever, and untiring in his noble 
work for progress, improvement, and eleva- 
tion of Pomology. The recommendations for 
the adoption of a better system of nomen- 
clature, embodied in his excellent address, 
and from which we quote the following, are 
eminently appropriate, and deserve most 
careful consideration : 

‘“*RULES OF POMOLOGY. 

“Tn former addresses, I have spoken to 
you of the importance of the establishment 
of short, plain, and proper rules to govern 
the nomenclature and description of our 
fruits, and of our duty in regard to it; and I 
desire once more to enforce these opinions 
on a subject which I deem of imperative im- 
portance. Our society has been foremost in 
the field of reform in this work, but there is 
much yet to be done. We should have a 
system of rules consistent with our science, 
regulated by common sense, and which shall 
avoid ostentatious, indecorous, inappropri- 
ate, and superfluous names. Such a code 


your committee have in hand, and I com- | 


mend its adoption. Let us have no more 
generals, colonels, or captains attached to 
the names of our fruits; no more presidents, 
governors, or titled dignitaries; no more 
monarchs, kings, or princes; no more mam- 


| tion. 
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moths, giants, or Tom Thumbs; no more | perience from every section of our immense 


non-suches, seek-no-furthers, ne plus ultras, 
hog-pens, sheep-noses, big bobs, iron-clads, 
legal tenders, sucker states, or stump-the- 
worlds. Let us have no more long, unpro- 
nounceable, irrelevant, high-flown, bombastic 
names to our fruits, and, if possible, let us 
dispense with the now confused terms of 
Belle, Beurre, Calebasse, Doyenne, Pear- 
main, Pippin, Seedling, Beauty, Favorite, 
and other like useless and improper titles to 
our fruits. The cases are very few where a 
single word will not form a better name for 
a fruit than two or more. Thus shall we 
establish a standard worthy of imitation by 
other nations, and I suggest that we ask the 
coéperation of all pomological and horticult- 
ural societies, in this and foreign countries, 
in carrying out this important reform. 

“As the first great national Pomological 
Society in origin, the representative of the 
most extensive and promising territory for 
fruit culture of which we have any knowl- 
edge, it became our duty to lead in this good 
work. Let us continue it, and give to the 
world a system of nomenclature for our fruits 
which shall be worthy of the society and the 
country,—a system pure and plain in its 
diction, pertinent and proper in its applica- 
tion, and which shall be an example, not only 
for fruits, but for other products of the earth, 
and save our society and the nation from the 
disgrace of unmeaning, pretentious, and non- 
sensical names, to the most perfect, useful, 
and beautiful productions of the soil the 
world has ever known. 

“Every year brings additional proof and 
confirmation of our predictions in regard to 
the wonderful progress and facilities for 
fruit culture in this western hemisphere. 
This impresses me more and more strongly 
with the duty of giving a right direction to 
one of the most important sanitary and 
benevolent industries of our land, and, as 
far as possible, controlling the reeommenda- 
tion of the host of new fruits, of little merit, 
which are being constantly brought to notice ; 
and while commending and disseminating all 
good varieties, let us, if possible, restrain 
the flooding of our country with those of in- 
ferior quality and little value. 
our utmost exertions to discourage and re- 
strain the outrageous deceptions, which 
every returning season brings, by new fruits 
sent forth with the highest praises, as if 
superior to anything before known, but 
which in a few seasons are found no better 
The plea 
of ignorance cannot be urged in extenuation 
of such practices, while the means of infor- 
mation are as accessible as they are now. 


than many old kinds, if as good. 


Such deceptions no honest or honorable man 
would practice. 


‘IMPORTANCE OF THE SOCIETY. 

‘*Few are aware of the powerful influences 
which this Association has exerted and is 
exercising on the pomology of our country. 
Its organization covers our entire continent, 
and its importance and usefulness is every- 
where, both at home and abroad, highly 
appreciated and acknowledged. No event 
in the history of pomological science during 
the present century has been fraught with 
such beneficent results as those which have 
transpired since the founding of our Associa- 
This institution, now in the thirty- 
fifth year of its existence, embracing as it 


Let us use 


domain, all working in harmony to carry out 
our work to higher and higher degrees of im- 
provement, has assumed proportions which 
ave not only national but continental, and 
embraces in its organization the largest ter- 
vitory and the most wonderful facilities for 
fruit culture on the globe. 

‘Other societies for the promotion of 
pomology have been formed and are power- 
ful adjuncts; other societies will rise up to 
aid us inthe future ; but the American Pomo- 
logical Society will continue to be, as it has 
been in the past, the acknowledged authority 
of pomology for this western hemisphere. 

So may it be, so may it spread its benign 
influences over our whole continent, until 
every man, woman, and child shall partici- 
pate in its enjoyments, and all realize the 
blessings of paradise regained on earth.” 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

After a two mouths’ summer vacation, the 
Society resumed its monthly meetings with 
its first autumn exhibition on Sept. 4th. The 
attendance was not as large as might have 
been desired, which is readily accounted for 
by the fact that many members and otheys 
interested in flowers are at this early date 
still residing in the country. 

The leading features of the exhibition were 
the brilliant displays of Gladiolus, filling a 
wide table of nearly the entire length of the 
hall. The first prizes for Gladiolus were 
awarded to Hallock & Thorpe, the second to 
C. L. Allen & Co, The premium collection 
of twelve varieties was composed of unusu- 
ally fine spikes of Africain, Norma, Queen of 
the Fairies, Blondina, Bridal Beauty, Colonel 
Bodine, May Morning, Sir H. Halford, Delica- 
tissima, Martha Washington, Thos. Dixon, and 
Colonel Stuart Wortley. The latter, which 
also was awarded the first premium for the 
best seedling, is a superb variety with very 
large spikes and flowers of red and delicate 
rose tints, with pure white throat. 

Dahlias, Geraniums, and Petunias came 
next in order, and were fully up to the high- 
est standard. There were also some meritor- 
ious collections of Zinnias, Phloxes, Asters, 
monstrous Coxcombs, and various bedding 
plants. 

Mr. George Such’s collection of eut flow- 
ers, although much the smallest in numbers 
of specimens, was so far superior to what is 
usually comprised among cut flowers that it 
attracted marked attention, and, as an ex- 
ample to other 
special mention. 


exhibitors, is worthy of 
It was composed of: Va/- 
lota purpurea, Passiflora princeps, Dipladenia 


Brearleyana, Montbretia Pottsii, Stephanotis 


floribunda, Lapageria rosea and alba, Eueha- 


ris grandiflora, Zora Javanica and Williamsii, 
Allamanda Schottii, Paneratium ovatum, Grif- 


Jinia hyacinthina, Dipladenia amahbilis, Lelia 


Dayana, Oncidiiun papitio, Dendrobium ehrys- 
anthum, Calanthe Textori, Cypripedium Razli, 
and Sedeni, and a few seedling Gladiolus. 
Among the Orchids, of which there were 
some very choice specimens, 3 new species, 
exhibited by Mrs, M. J. Morgan, was espec- 
ially notable, 
paratively a small plant with deliciously 
fragrant flowers with purple carmine center, 
white petals, and delicate green flushed tips. 
The exhibits of vegetables and fruits were, 
owing to the unfavorable season, not equal 


Phalenopsis violacea is eom- 


does official representatives of the best ex- | to those at former exhibitions. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS. 
“Is the fall likely to be dry or wet?” is 
the essence of an inquiry before us. Noth- 
ing would give us more pleasure than to be 
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able to give a correct answer to this ques- 
tion. If we could, we would secure a patent 
weather prophet” and make more money 
ina year than all the editors in the United 
States together. How little reliance there is 
to be placed in those who pretend to be able 
to foretell the weather of a season appears 
from the following letter of the Chief Signal 
Officer of the United States to the New York 
Tribune. He says: 

“Tt is absolutely impossible to predict a 
storm for more than a few days in advance. 
The cannot be too widely dis- 
tributed, that no one ean foretell even the 
general character of a Coming season, much 


aa $s 
as 


information 


less the occurrence of a particular storm in 
It is possible that the advance 
of our knowledge may at some time enable 
us to predict the weather for many days in 
advance, but this is not possible at the pres- 
ent time. Meteorology is yet in its infancy, 
and no one is yet able to anticipate the occur- 


that season. 


more than a few days—a week at the most. 
If any one will take the trouble to verify the 
weather predictions which, in these days, are 
so frequently made by the actual weather ex- 
perienced, he will find that about half of them 
are fulfilled and half fail. When a given pre- 
diction is fulfilled, it is often made a matter 
of marked comment, while the unfulfillment 
of a similar prediction at another time is 
passed over in silence. The impression, there- 
fore, prevails that reliance can be placed 
upon the forecastings of weather prophets, 
but this impression will be removed by any 
one who will give attertion to the subject. 
A series of simple guesses, based upon no 
reasoning whatever, will come true in the 
long run as many times as they will fail. 
Until, then, weather predictions are fulfilled 
more times than they fail, they must be re- 
garded as equivalent to guesses and as hav- 
ing no value whatever. All predictions of 
the weather to be expected a month or more 
in advance, whether based upon the position 
of the planets, or of the moon, or upon the 
number of sun spots, or upon any supposed 
law of periodicity of natural phenomena, or 
upon any hypothesis whatever which to-day 
has its advocates, are as unreliable as pre- 
dictions of the time when the end of the 
world will come.” 


MEXICAN MARKETS. 

The markets are among the most pictur- 
esque sights in Mexico, writes a correspon- 
dent of the Springfield Republican. Not only 
are the tropical fruits and vegetables and 
the national wares and commodities strange 
to us, but the habitans are stranger. still. 
The seller, whether man or woman, sits 
upon the ground, with his wares ranged in 
little piles upon a blanket or piece of canvas 
before him, If a man, he is silent and 
taciturn, but never forgetting to cheat you 
out of a cent or two in ‘‘change,” and wears 
a wide, old sombrero pulled down over his 
shaggy brows, sandals laced with leathern 
thongs upon his dusty feet, and a huge 
bright-hued zarapa (rug) wrapped closely 


about his shoulders, however hot the day. 
If a woman, she is garrulous and coquettish, 
her long, black matted locks entirely uncoy- 
ered, a loose chemise not in the least dis- 
guising her figure to the waist, and bare, 
brown legs protruding from her scanty red 
petticoat. 

In every market-place is always a fountain, 


or great stone well, and to it come Hgyptian 


figures, — boys with long poles over their 
shoulders and pails balanced from either 
end, and bare-footed women in short, bright 
petticoats, in picturesque attitudes,—one 
hand upon the hip and the other dark, 
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slender arm stretched up to hold the great — 


water-jar firmly upon the shoulder. In the 
far Hast, centuries ago, Rebecea carried just 
such pottery, in similar fashion, when Jacob 
saw her at the well. In Mexico, nobody goes 
to market but the servants. and sight- 
seeing tourists. A lady or gentleman of the 
better class would no more be seen there 


than would you, dear reader, at the Theatre | 


Comique. 


A GRAND RAISIN VINEYARD ENTERPRISE. 
The largest sale of land ever made in 
southern California for fruit purposes has 


| just been completed at Ontario to the San 


; ; .. | Bernardino County Raisin Company of Bos- 
rence of a meteorological phenomenon for | cau ier yong bee ae i 


ton, Mass. This company, as the Riverside 
Press and Horticulturist informs us, has re- 
cently been organized with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. 

The lands selected are located in a solid 
body on the railroad east of Ontario. The 
water will be piped to the highest corner of 
each ten-acre lot, and the company will have 
a steady stream of one hundred inches of 
water continuously flowing upon their lands 
night and day, or two hundred inches of day 
water. It is intended to plant not less than 
five hundred acres to vineyard this coming 
winter, and, if possible, a larger acreage. 

This vineyard, when completed, will be the 
largest raisin vineyard on the coast, and 
probably the largest one in the world. The 
company is composed of wealthy men, and 
their endeavor will be to establish a brand 
for their raisins that will stand high in the 


markets. Already heavy raisin dealers in 


Boston and London have signified their de- 


sire to handle their crop when the vineyard 
comes into bearing. 

The raisin industry is as yet in its infancy 
on this coast, and the yield this season is 
estimated at 125,000 boxes. California 
raisins have been brought into competition 
in the eastern cities with the imported arti- 
ele, and have stood the test, both as regards 
quality and price, and that, too, at very sat- 
isfactory figures to the producer. 


BUILDING IN NEW-YORK. 

The New-York Mail says it is probable 
that the number of buildings in this city at 
the end of this year will be 100,000. 
number erected last year was 2561, and the 
indications are that a larger number will be 
put up this year. The amount expended in 
this way in 1882 was nearly $45,000,000, 
and it is thought this year it will be $70,- 
000,000. The value of real estate is higher 
than ever before. <A lot at the corner of 
Broad street and Exchange Place was re- 
cently sold at the rate of $15,000,000 per 
acre. The best land on Broadway is worth 
$2,000,000 an acre. 


The 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Neltnor’s Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable 
Grower is a bright and carefully edited quarterly, 
published at Turner Junction, Ill. It contains a. 
large amount of original and selected matter, and 
costs but 75 cents a year. 


The American Journalist, Sf. Louis, Mo.— 
This new monthly seems excellently qualified to 


| supply the journalistic profession with a medium 


to represent the interests of its members. The 
initial number is a praiseworthy and able piece 
of editorial as well as typographical work, and 
contains interesting articles on Western Journal- 
isi, French Journalism, Sporting Journalism, Old 
Ruts in Printing Machinery, and a great number 
of minor Newspaper Notes. 


New-York Produce Exchange, Annual Report 
for 1882, and Semi-annual Report from January 1 
to July 1, 1883.—We are indebted to Mr. W. J. Rose, 
Clerk of the Board, for these elegant and valuable 
volumes. They contain, in addition to the Char- 
ter, By-laws, the several Trade Rules adopted by 
the Exchange, and a list of members, the Report 
of the Statistician of the Exchange. These sta- 
tistics, with accompanying tables, comprise all 
the produce imports and exports, as well as the 
amount and value of all home receipts, not only 
at this port, but in every important commercial 
city on the globe. The amount of statistical in- 
formation given here is enormous, and the excel- 
lent and systematic arrangement of the tables 


' gives additional value to the volumes. 
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Montreal Horticultural Society and Fruit 
Growers’ Association of the Province of Quebec, 
Annual Report.—This society, which appears to 
be in a flourishing condition, devotes consider- 
attention to the introduction of fruits 
adapted to the climate of Canada; and the per- 
severing efforts of Mr. Charles Gibb have already 


' been productive of much good in this direction. 


The report contains interesting papers on Russian 
Fruits, and Notes on Trees and Shrubs of North- 
ern Europe and Asia, by Charles Gibb; Experi- 
mental Horticulture, and Not well-known Trees 
and Shrubs, by Professor J. L. Budd; Fine Fruits 
of Russia, by Heinrich Goegginger; Russian Ap- 


| ples in Wisconsin, by A. G. Tuttle; On Seeds from 


| Principles of Successful Orcharding, 


| mills on the globe. 


the Cape of Good Hope, by Colonel Rhodes; The 
by R. W. 
Shepherd, Jr., ete. 


The Paper Mill Directory of the World, a 
complete catalogue of all the paper and pulp 
Issued annually by Clark W. 


Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass. This elegant and 


| conveniently arranged volume shows at a glance 


the name, firm, location, specialty, and capacity 
of every paper and pulp mill, and must therefore 
be of great value and usefulness to every one con- 
nected with the manufacture and trade of paper. 
The amount of labor and expense necessary to 
compile such a work must have been enormous, 
and would have frightened any publishers pos- 
sessed of less pluck and enterprise than Clark W. 
Bryan & Co. 

The statistics given show that there are 4463 
paper and pulp mills in the world; and that of 
these there are 1099 in the United States, 1108 in 
Germany, 555 in France, 438 in Austro-Hungary, 
289 in England; while the entire South American 
continent has but two. 


Ohio Agricwtural Experiment Station. — 
Bulletin No. 1. Experiments with Wheat, 1882-83. 
—As Wheat is one of the staple products of Ohio, 
and information about the best methods of cult- 
ure and the varieties best adapted for the State 
is of vital importance to every farmer, Director 
W. R. Lazenby presents to the public, in advance 
of the regular annual report, a summary of the 
more important experiments and tests made with 
this crop at the station during the past year. The 
tests made have been divided in—1. Comparative 
tests of varieties; 2. Thick and thin seeding; 3. 
Winter protection and spring cultivation; 4. Early 
and late plowing and sowing; 5. Application of 
fertilizers; 6. Preparatory culture and method of 
seeding. Among the most important practical 
conclusions derived from these experiments are: 
That if all the conditions were at their best, three 
pecks of seed per acre would be ample; but as 
this is seldom or never the case, more seed is 
usually required. In designating the best time 
to sow, the conditions of the soiland the expos- 
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ure, the presence of the Hessian fly, etc., must 
all be considered. According to these, the best 
date for sowing Winter Wheat in Central Ohio is 
from September 10th to September 30th. The 
conclusions derived from the experiments with 
concentrated fertilizers are especially interesting. 
We shall refer to them more fully in a future 
number. 


N. W. Ayres & Sons’ American Newspaper 

_ Annual, 1883, Philadelphia, contains a care- 

fully prepared list of all newspapers and peri- 

odicals in the United States and Canada, arranged 

by States in geographical sections, and by towns 
in alphabetical order. 

Tn this list, also, is given the name of the paper, 
the issue, general characteristics, year of estab- 
lishment, size, circulation, and advertising rates 
for ten lines one month. 

It also contains a carefully prepared description 
of every county in the United States, as well as of 
each State and Territory as a whole, and of each 
of the Canadian provinces, giving valuable infor- 
mation concerning their mineral deposits, chief 
agricultural products, principal manufactures, 
nature of the surface and soil, location, area, 
population, etc. 

There is no other single publication within our 
knowledge which contains information of such 
varied use and value for general business pur- 
poses. Complete in all its departments, thorough 
in its details, giving just the information needed, 
and only that, simply arranged, easily referred 
to, carefully compiled,—it is, in fact, a model 
work of its kind. 

Price $3.00, carriage paid. 


The American Farm and Home Cyclopedia, 
by Horace R. Allen, A. M., M.D. Published by 
W. H. Thomson, Philadelphia.—The title does 
hardly justice to the contents of this work, as it 
comprises not only matter pertaining to the farm 
and home, but information on almost every sub- 
ject imaginable. In fact, it would require much 
less time to enumerate what is not init than to 
name its contents. The leading topics treated 
successively are Agriculture. Live Stock, Horti- 
culture, Law and Business, Hints on Money- 
making, Architecture, the Household, Outdoor 
Sports and Pastimes, Miscellaneous Topics, Hy- 
giene, the Sick Room, Home Medication, etc. 
Each department is subdivided into convenient 
divisions, forming in themselves condensed man- 
uals on the respective subjects, and the whole is 
interspersed with over two thousand illustrations. 
It would require a year to give a careful perusal 
to the entire work, but even a hasty examination 
shows that the author has taken great pains to 
obtain the most reliable and practical informa- 
tion on every subject, and to arrange all so that 
every detail can be referred to with the greatest 
ease. We do not know of any other volume 
which contains so vast an amount of useful in- 
formation. The mechanical execution is superior 
to most books of this kind. The volume contains 
over one thousand large octavo pages, and is sub- 
stantially and handsomely bound. To any one at 
all interested in rural affairs, and desiring a 
cyclopedia of general useful knowledge, this ele- 
gant work will make a valuable addition to the 
library. 

The New-York State Experiment Station — 
First Annual Report of the Board of Control.— 
When it is considered that the farm near Geneva, 
where the station is located, passed to the State 
only in February, 1882, and was not taken posses- 
sion of by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, the director, 
before March Ist, and that no preparations what- 
ever had been made previous to this date, the 
amount of work done during the year, and 
which is minutely recorded in this pamphlet, is 
simply wonderful. 

The theory under which the direction of the 
station is acting is the necessity of applying to 
agricultural research the principles which have 
accomplished so much in the pursuit of science, 
namely, the accurate ascertaining of facts, then 
the grouping of these facts in order to show the 
laws under which these facts are produced and 
modified, and finally the test, or verification. 
Agricultural experiment also includes the adap- 
tation of facts and laws obtained to practical 
affairs. 


The province of an agricultural experimenta! 
station is not so much the discovery of new facts 


as it is the testing of applications and the theory 
of relations. Its ultimate object is to give ex- 
pression to values which shall assist the farmer 
in the largest sense in meeting and overcoming 
the various obstacles which arise in the practice 
of his pursuit. 

The experiments made, and the results deduced 
from the same, comprise several of our leading 
crops,—Corn, Potatoes, Wheat, Beans, Forage 
Crops, various vegetables. Some of them we 
have already mentioned in previous numbers, 
and to others we shall refer hereafter. 

It would be impossible to accord even faint 
justice to the director and his assistants in en- 
deavoring to give, in the limited space at our dis- 
posal, a résumé of the valuable services rendered 
already by the Station to the farmers of this State, 
which only those can appreciate who give the 
pamphlet a carefulstudy. Residents of the State 
may obtain this report from the Assemblyman of 
their district; the station has none for distribu- 
tion. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Jenkins’ Nurseries, Winona, O.— Price-list of 
Plants and Trees. Specialties for this season are 
Strawberries, Tree seedlings, Catalpa speciosa, 
ete., etc 

William Parry, Pomona Nurseries, Parry P. 
0., N. J.— Fall Catalogue of Fruit Trees and Small 
Fruit Plants. The new Pedigree Blackberry 
Wilson Junior a specialty. 

John S. Collins, Mooreslown, N. J.—Descrip- 
tive Circular and Price-list of the new Early 
Cluster Blackberry, together with many letters 
and testimonials as to its merits. 

H. 8S. Anderson, Union Springs, N. ¥.—Descrip- 
tive Catalogue and Price-list of the Cayuga Lake 
Nurseries, with an excellent colored plate of the 
Duchess Grape. <A select list of all the leading 
varieties of Fruits. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.—Tllustrated 
Catalogue of Trees and Plants. Choice Small 
Fruits a specialty. This is a neat and tastefully 
gotten up pamphlet, full of useful hints to those 
contemplating to plant this autumn. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y.—No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue 
of Fruits; price, 10 cents. No. 2. Descriptive and 
Tllustrated Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, ete., with 
colored plate; price, 25 cents. No. 3. Catalogue 
of Strawberries and other Small Fruits; free. 
No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue, for the trade only ; 
free. No. 5. Descriptive and Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Roses; free. No.6. Abridged Catalogue 
of select Fruits and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, ete; free. No. 7. Descriptive Catalogue 
of new and rare Roses; free. A set of these 
publications will be of much value to any one 
interested in their subject, as they contain not 
only price-lists, but descriptions of all the most 
valuable varieties, practical hints on transplant- 
ing, pruning, and general treatment of trees, 
shrubs, and plants. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ipomca leptophylla.—Rev. Th. G., Marathon 
0o., Wis.—The roots are perfectly hardy if grow- 
ing in drained soil; but if the ground is heavy 
and wet, light mulching is advisable. 


Hyacinthus candicans, L. R. C., Yarmouthville, 
Me.—In ordinary winters the bulbs are hardy 
here and near Boston, that is, in dry ground; 
nevertheless, it will be advisable to give them 
some mulch. The same may be said of Hardy 
Gladiolus and Tritomas. The Petunia branch has 
not come to hand. 


Manure for Orchards, Y., South Carolina.— 
Without any information whatever about the 
condition of the soil and cultivation of an orchard, 
the answer to the inquiry about ‘‘the best ma- 
nure for an orchard ” must necessarily be some- 
what on general principles. Where good stable 
manure can be had at two dollars a load, this will 
probably be found best and cheapest. It may be 
lightly plowed or harrowed under in autumn, or 
spread on the surface at any time during winter. 
Wood ashes are beneficial in almost all cases, but 
they should not be applied in connection with 
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stable manure, Superphosphate of lime and 
ground bone will also be productive of good 
results. 


Grasses for the South.—Several inquiries about 
the best grasses for the Southern States we cannot 
answer more authoritatively than by giving the 
opinion of Mr. Wm. Saunders, Superintendent of 
the government gardens and grounds, derived 
from personal observation last winter: 

“One of the greatest wants in Florida is that of 
food for live stock. Northern grasses and clovers 
are of small value; they are not adapted to the 
climate. Lucerne, Medicago saliva, has the repu- 
tation of succeeding well in warm climates, and 
would doubtless flourish in the rich bottom lands 
when once they ave fitted for culture. This being 
a perennial, noted for a propensity to send its 
roots deep into the soil, would be almost as per- 
manent a plant as the dwarf Palmetto, and infi- 
nitely more useful. Lucerne is one of the most 
ancient of cultivated plants, and as a forage 
plant for dry, warm climates has always been held 
in high estimation. 

“Among rapid-growing grasses none excel the 
Italian Rye Grass, Loliwm Ilalicum. Seeds of this 
grass, sown in November, would produce a crop 
fit for cutting in April for hay. The winter sea- 
son being also the dry season would be so far 
unfavorable to continued growth; but the want 
of rain could be met by a proper selection of 
soil. The worst selection would be high and dry 
fields; the best, a thoroughly drained swamp. 

“But [look upon the Johnson Grass, Sorghim 
halapense, as having greater prospective value 
than either of the plants named. In Alabama, 
and in others of the Southern States, it is proving 
to be one of the best grasses for hay or for feed- 
ing in the green state that has so far been intro- 
duced to cultivation. This grass has long been 
known, but its persistent growth, and the diffi- 
culty of eradicating it from cultivated fields, 
caused it to be regarded as a nuisance. Its 
greatest fault is its greatest merit. 

“A few days ago, in Polk County, in conversation 
with an Alabama farmer, I asked him what he 
found the most profitable crop to raise in that 
State. He promptly replied hay. To the further 
question as to what grasses he cultivated for this 
purpose, he answered the Johnson grass. He 
stated that he made three cuttings yearly, and 
from these his returns averaged five tons of hay 
fromanacre. Thisis grown on good bottom land, 
and all the cultivation it receives is to plow it down 
once in two or three years; then give it a very 
thorough harrowing, and an increased growth 
ensues. A portion of the roots are thus destroyed, 
which prevents them from becoming too thickly 
matted, keeps up the fertility, and increases the 
growth. It would seem that a plant so well 
adapted to a warm, sunny Climate will ultimately 
prove of great value all through this southern 


Utah Plants.— We acknowledge the receipt of 
several beautifully preserved botanical speci- 
mens from Rk. H. Hannah, Park City, Utah. 


The World Manutacturing Company, Nev- 
York, have been constant advertisers with us for 
some time, and we have never heard asingle com- 
plaint from any reader that the company had not 
fultiled what it agreed to. The ‘‘New American 
Dictionary,” which the firm offers now, we con- 
sider the best book of the kind for the money we 
have ever seen, and the premiums offered to those 
getting up clubs are well worth attention. 


‘The Harback Organina by of Philadelphia, 
offers on another page to send their Tlustrated 
Catalogue of Musical and Optical Instruments 


free to all applicants. Of course, no sane person 
will expect to buy a grand piano for five and ten 
dollars, but those who have no expensive instru- 
ments nor knowledge and skill in their perform- 
ance will find that these ingenious instruments 
go a great way in furnishing a substitute for 
their lack. 


When you visit or leave New-York City, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million 
dollars, reduced to $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
pean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the 
best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated railroad to all 
depots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Specimen Copies, free. 


(October Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents. ) 


In ‘clubs: of six for one: years. .-£-25:-.-8.5-42--5. $5.00 
C0 ec tenis Se oc SUS antes eee eetine 7.50 | 
Additional subscribers in Clubs over ten, 75 cts. each | 
\ 
| 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter 
relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume TV. commences with the January number, 
1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should 
begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 
date of entry. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume ITI. (1882) of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
has been carefully indexed, convenient for ready 
reference, and bound in a handsome heavy paper 
cover. The amount of useful, practical horticultural 
information contained in this volume cannot ve 
obtained in any other single book for the same price, 
making it a most valuable addition to any library. 
Price, $1.00, by mail, post-paid, or 


Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
ot a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the 
those subscribing singly. 


Same as | 


A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent | 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the current year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
tor the first time. 


A COMPLETE LIST, | 


enumerating and describing all the premiums offered 
to yearly subscribers, will be mailed free to all appli- | 
cants. 
Address all orders to 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


THE FLORAL KINGDOM: ral 
Its History, Sentiment, and Poetry. | 

A Dictionary of more than Three Hundred Plants, | 
with the Genera and Families to which they belong, | 
and the Language of each illustrated with appropriate 
Gems of Poetry, 

By Mrs. Cordelia Harris Turner. 

With an Autograph Letter and Introductory Poem | 
by William Cullen Bryant, and a practical treatise for | 
amateurs on the | 

| 
CULTIVATION AND ANALYSIS OF PLANTS. | 
| 


This beautiful volume of over 400 large pages, ele- 
gantly and richly bound, full gilt, is one of the most 
attractive works of its kind, As a present to a lover 
of flowers, nothing can be more appropriate. 


Price by mail, $4.00. | 


GRAND PREMIUM.—'To any one who will send 
us, before November lst, a club of ten subscribers to 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN for 1884, at $1.00 each, we 
will mail this magnificent book as compensation for 
his work. 


Address, : 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


| price of plates to those not subscribers 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


See What $1 Will Do! 


To every person sending us $1.00, and 10 cents for 


postage on the book, we will send 


A subscription to THE AMERICAN 


GARDEN for one year, 


Each number of which contains information worth 


many times the subscription price, 


One or more beautifully colored floral plates 


which are sent free to subscribers during the year; 
, 00 cents each. 
Each plate is well worth a frame, 


AND THE 


NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY, 


CONTAINING 
50,000 Words, 
1,000 Illustrations, 
600 Pages, 


Including an Encyclopedia of 300 pages of valu- 


able information. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


The price of the Dictionary alone is $1.00, but | 


we offer ALT of the above for $1.00 (10 cents being 


the postage on the book), provided your money is 


received before Noy. 1st. 


ORDER NOW, BEFORE YOU FORGETIT! 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


THE 


GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


Published at 41 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, England. 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


Contains 


Articles on all Departments of 


GARDENING, 


PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC. 


REPORTS OF EXHIBITIONS, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS, AND NOTICES OF 
ALL HORTICULTURAL MATTERS OF 
CURRENT INTEREST. 


HOME, COLONIAL, AND 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


This large and handsomely gotten up Journal 
is everyw here recognized as one of the foremost 
Weekly Hor ticultural publications of the World. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


$86.50 for One Year. 


Subscriptions may be sent to 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 
34 BARCLAY STREET, New-York. 


The Gardenes’s Chronicle (London) and THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, both sent one year to any 
address on receipt of $7.00. 


MULBERRY TREES 


FOR SILK FOOD. 


6 BEST KINDS. Also, Small Fruits and Trans- 


| planted Evergreens at low prices. 


I. BUTTERTON, The London Nursery, 
* Hammonton, N. J. 


i 


! 
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PEACH TREES 


Worked on Natural Stocks. 
Animmense stock includ- 
ing Schumaker, Pratt, 
Wheatland, Waterloo, 
Lord Palmersten, Wa- 
ger, &c. Descriptions,hints 
on Peach Culture, and low 
rices, and Catalogue of 
ruit Trees and Plants of 
all kinds mailed applicants. 
J.T. LOVETT, 
ie Little Silver, N. Aye 
Introducer o Han: 10 i and ee t Raspoerries, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROS ES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially prepared 
for House Culture and Winter Bloom. Delivered 
safely by mail, post-paid, at all nost-offices. 5 Avion. 
did wariouen! your choice, a leper mr B1; 

for $2; 19 for $3; 26 Oe 95 a 
$10; 100 for ‘S13. WeG Wat a eoateoe Pres- 
ent of Choice and Valwable ROSES Free with 
every order. Ow NEW GUIDE, a complete Treatise 
on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated— -Sree toall. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


H. M. ENGLE & SON, 
Marietta, Lancaster Co, Pa. 


Offer a fine assortment of Frees, Plants, Vines, Small 
Fruits, and a general assortment of nursery stock. 

‘A large stock of Irish Juniper and Horse Chest- 
nut. Peach Trees, including all the new, early sorts. 
Kieffer Pear, Champion Quince, Pocklington, 
Prentiss, Lady Washington, Jefferson, and other 
new Grapes. Gregg Raspberries, Sharpless, 
Bidwell, Manchester, aud a large additional list 
of Strawberries. A fine lot Eulalia Japonica, Con- 
over’s Colossal and Smalley’s Defiance Asparagus 
BR oots. Cir cular S upon application. 


DECIDUOUS TREES & FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Both of large and small size. 


One of the finest collections ever offered. Special 
quotations to parties buying largely. A full line of 
Nursery Stock, including 

100,000 "APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 
and other fruits in var iety. 

Small Fruits and Grape Vines, all the leading new 
and old sorts. A descriptive Illustrated Catalogue 


mailed free. 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., 
3 Fuchsia Cuttings, named, no two alike, for 
$1.00. 12 large plants, $1.00. We make a spe- 
cialty of these flowers. Nearly 100 different sorts, 
double and single. Send for paper. Address 
H. ELE BIE be ee fe Til. 


LOOMINGTO — 


NURSERY 60. .: 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. tersscspnestet 


tion of Fruit and Ornaniental Trees. Catalogue 
tor Fall of 1883 n0w ready and mailed on applicati on 
Lad 600 ACRES! Pens GREENHOUSES! M 


Pa. 


Pstaplished 1852 
F.K. PH@NIS, 
Theorporated 1833 
We offer for the 
Fall Trade a Hee 


TRADE MARK. 


The most remarkable Remedy of the age. 

The only preparation that will cure Spavin; 

A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness. 

Removes swellings and inflammations. 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure does not blister or blemish. 

We furnish positive evidence of absolute cures. 

Wa send undisputed testimonials of Spavins re- 
moved, 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure will cure Splints and Ringbones 

Descriptive books with testimonials sent free. 

Auy SPORTSMAN reader may secure free pamphlet. 

Owners of lame horses send postal card to us. 

Hundreds of cures described in our book. 

Read carefully and you will be convinced. 

We only ask a fair trial for Ellis’s Spavin Cure. 

We prepare Condition Powders and Hooft Ointment 

Heave Powders, Worm Powder, and Colic Powders 

All these on sale at Drug Stores and Harness Dealert; 

Price of Ellis’s Spavin Cure, $1 per bottle, 


For further particulars, free books, etc., write to 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 
No, 50 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass,, 

or 276 Fourth Ave., New York. 


1883—-AUTUMN — 1883. 
Those who wish to raise tc ateiy 
DELICIOUS FRUIT paeeouine 


tion, or to ornament their grounds with New and 


Beautiful ORNAMENTAL Trees, 


Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc., Should send for our Abridged 
Catalogue, mailed free on application. Now is the time 
to prepare orders, Address 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


Aa oe a eR Re ey 
POMONA NURSERIES. 


Head-Quarters for KIEFFER’S EYBRID PEARS. 
100,000 PEACH TREES. 
1838 1883 100 ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS. 


Old and New varieties, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries and Blackberries, 
Grapes and Currants. fruit and shade 
Trees, Vines and Plants at lowest rates 
for pure and genuine stock. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 

Catalogue, with colored plate, free. 


Z WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. J. 


Peach Trees at bottom prices. Apple, Plum, Pear, 
Apricot, etc., and Small Fruits. Prices free. 


__ R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


PS eS 
ERSEY QUEEN,§ 4 new Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
JAMES VICK, fof these and many other New and Choice 

varieties of SMALL FRUITS, FRE J 
Trees, Vines, ROSES, etc., 

H.S.ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, 
Established 4855. Union Springs N.Y.| 


HE SUPERB. 


This remarkable new Raspberry is receiving high 
commendation trom all sections where introduced. 

Send for descriptive circular with new price-list of 
plautsto J. CHURCHMAN, Burlington, N. J. 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 


Extra large flowering Berlin variety, forty-three 
shillings per 1000 single crowns. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 


THE ROYAL GARDENS, 
SANDRINGHAM. 


ENGLISH-GROWN LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Perhaps to many the above heading may appear 
ridiculous, but such is not the case. Having tested 
these the last four years by the side of the best im- 
ported clumps, I can recommend all growers to try 
some of the very fine stock of home-grown Lilies for 
early forcing of Mr. Jammoch, of the Lily Nursery, 
Dersingham, Norfolk, who makes the abovea specialty, 
and well does he deserve patronage. 

CHAS. PENNY, 
Head Gardener to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 

Terms: Cash with order. Boxes and packing free 

ot charge up to 10,000. 


T. JANNOCH, Lily of the Valley Grower, 
Dersingham, Norfolk, England. 


‘ HANSEL EARLIEST 
BRIGHT RED 

Most profitable RASPBERRY yet 

produced. Send for full account. 


a” SMALL FRUITS! 
Allvaluavle varieties. A supcricr 
stock of FRUIT TR .  Bril- 
@liantly illustrated Catalogue free, 
telling how to eet and grow them. 
‘Little Silver, 
J.T, LOVETT? Jersey- 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry: 


Dutchess Nurseries. 
(21st YEAR.) 


Full assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines for FALL TRADE. 


100,000 Peach Trees. 


The Kieffer Pear-—1, 2, or 3 years old. 

Manchester and other leading Strawberries. A 
splendid assortment of well-grown Plants. (>¢" We took 
30 first Premiums at Fairs this season for our Straw- 
berries ; among them the First for largest and best col- 
lections at New-York Hort. Soc, and Queens Co. Fairs. 
Price Lists free. W. L. Ferris, Jr., Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


TYLER, JNEW RASPBERRIES | 


ISOUHEGAN 
HANSELL, 


Semi-annual illustrated descriptive Cat- 
alogue of these and many other New and 
Choice SMALL FRUITS, Trees, Vines, 
ROSES.etc.,sent to any address FREE, 
H.S.ANDERSON, MOAT Lake Nurseries. 
Established 1855. on Springs, N. Y. 
ae ’ 


ARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 

Now is the time to plant out all varieties of the 
above for Spring and Summer blooming. Our collec- 
tion of Bulbs is one of the finest and most extensive in 
the country, and our prices are very low for the ex- 
cellent quality we send out, at i ' 
T This new forcing Lily 
LILIUM HARRISII. we send out in fine 
strong flowering bulbs, at 25 and 50 cents each; $2.50 
and $5.00 per dozen. The Trade supplied at low rates, 


WOOLSON & CO. Passaic, N. J. 
Lock DRAWER EH. 
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POCKLINGTON,DUCH- 
ESS, LADY WASUING- 
TON, VERGENNES, 
MOORE’S EARLY,JEF- 
: FERSON, EARLY VIC- 
TOR. BRIGHTON, 


11 Fruits,and all older varie- T LARGEST STOCK tn AMERICA. 
Se eee Ora raul: Warranted true. PR E Ni i Ss Prices reduced. Illus.Catalogne free. 


Cheap by mail. Low Ratesto Dealers. 


T. 5. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥ 


PRINCE OF BERRIES 


AND 


ATLANTIC, 


Are without question the best keeping and most 
delicious Strawberries in existence. 


DUTCH BULBS 
And Winter-Flowering Plants. 


CATALOGUE Now REapy. 


V.H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


Queens, N. Y. 


GEM ORGANINA f MPERIA RCANETTE 
3S somes> PLAYS ANY TUNE. 


os 


FULL SIZE Organ Reeds. 
Powerful Tone. Music 4c. 


AR | STO N = = : per ft. Over 300 tunes ready. 
(DISC MUSIC.) : | SPECIA To those who will agree to 
= show the Organette and act 
=> as our Agents, we will senda Sam- $4 75 
—————— = ple Organette, with Music, for s/0 
in 7i ; Size 13 inches long, 11 in. wide, 61% in. high. 
$4.00. i 7] =z This |s not a Toy but a Full Sized ORGANETTE, 


Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue of Musical, Optical, Electrical and Mechanical Wonders,and other marvelous things 


Vansts Wanteo HARBACH ORCANINA CO. \%eniiaprerpar” 


25Cts.forPerfect Musical Outat 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN. cisncon Some kind ot tusten 

g ed States has some kind of Musical 
Instrument, from the plain Melodeon to the expensive Grand Piano. Not one ina thousand persons ever become 
adepts in the art of Music, which even Mendelsohn and Mozart could not become masters of technically. But Buck- 
ner’s Musical Chart does away with the necessity of becoming prontcients in the art. Itis the result of y Ss 
f intense application, by a Leading Professor, andis a thorough though simple, Self-Instructor for 
Melodeon, Piano, or Organ. A child (without the aid ofa teacher,) can learn in a few hours to play any of these 
instruments as easily as if it had gone through months of instruction and hard practice, Jt is a grand 
invention and saves hundreds of dollars to any person lucky enough to possess one. If you already have the rudi- 
ments of music, this willaid youin mastering the whole art;if not, you can go right ahead, and Jearn all, easily 
and perfectly. Have you no musical instrument on which to practice? A few minutes each day at some fr d's 
residence will make you perfect, so that you can play anywhere in response tocalls. The highest class of Professors of 
Music unite in saying that Buckner’s Musie Chart leads anything ofits kind, Heretofore the Chart has never 
been sold for less than ${,QO, but now, that WE have secured the sale of the genuine, We have resolved to send the 
Chart for Twenty-Five Cents and also, to send $4 Pieces of Beautiful Music, vocal and instrumental.— 
full music sheet size, Free to every purchaser. All the new opera gems ot Mascot Nee Taylor, Olivette, Waltzes, 
Songs, Mazourkas, Quadrilles, etc., words and music. Music lovers have never had such bargains offered, 
STOP AND FHINK U 2iconmiece pices of Sumter anita uibwek: 
q = ners Musical Chart, all f NLY 25 CENTS. This 
is nocatchpenny announcement. Our house is among the staunchest in New York City—having a well earned repnu- 
tation tosustain. Our neighbors inthe best part ofthe city, know us, for we have been among them for years. 
The leading Newspaper and the great Commercial Agencies all know us, and speak in good terms ofus 25 cents 
sent to us will insure your receiving by return mail, postage free, One Buckner’s Chart, and 34 Pieces of 
Popular Music. Ifyou are notentirely satisfied, we willreturn the money. Willsend Three Charts and Three Sets 
of Musi6 tor Sixty Cents. 1 ct. and 2 ct. postage stamps taken. 48 page illustrated catalogue of Organettes, Vio- 


Geasontiree. Addvessanoracrste World Manuf’e Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York, 


CENTENNIAL HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


=a \ For Heating Green-Houses, 


< = \ 
8 "gs Graperies, ete. 
The best | 


ALSO, 


\) 
i VENTILATING 


an APPARATUS 


— for raising sashes 
eG 
in Green-Houses. 


Ligaen 
AG, 
i 


NN 
For particulars, address 


| il 
mills is that = =e | THOS. W. WEATHERED, 
it has Two Shoes. it is especially adaptedto | } a : TaN 
warehouse use. Send for descriptive Circular 46 Marion St. N.Y. 
and Price-List. i A 
S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


mill in the 
world. lt 
separates 
Oats,Cockle 
and all toul 
stuff trom gy 
wheat, Itis 
also a WPer- 
fect Cleaner 
of Flax, Tim- 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
ofSeeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over other 


\ 


ult 


Galvanized Screw 
Eyes and Wire for 
Trellis Work. 


) 


Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATTLER 
Springs (warranted) mailed for thirty 
cents indimes or stamps. Throw away 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your mind. 
(Agencies given). 

A.G.Morey & Co., LaGrange, Ill. 
Name this paper 


HAVE a new and rich work of rare attraction and 
value. Over 2000 illustrations, nearly 1200 pages 
in a volume—never before equaled for the Farmer, | 
Stock- Raiser or Gardener. 46 Colleges and Specialists 
have contributed to the Great Work. I think the 


| 
AG EN TS WA N if: F indorsements are unpar- | 25 USEFULARTICLES, & 
d alleled, and that its sale BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO GARDS 
offers capable men a chance to make money not | Size 5x35, and an Illustrated 
equaled elsewhere in the book line to-day. Investiga- | Book, to ail who send two 


tion solicited! A valuable pamphlet free! A confi- Sc. stamps for postage and 
dential proposition to those open for an engagement. packing. Mention this paper. 


Address E.G. RIDEQUT & CO., NEW YORK. 
W. H. THOMPSON, Publisher | AMERICAN | NO PATENT 
? | & FOREIGN PATENTS NO PAY. 


404 Arch Street, Philadelphia. § 1 BINGHAM&CO., Patent Att’ys, Washington, D.C, 
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The Oldest and Most Popular of the [ustrated Weeklies. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH VOLUME of this FAVORITE 
PERIODICAL. 


The Prominent Events of the Day (Political, 
Social, Commercial, Scientific, etc., ete.), 
at Home and Abroad, Recorded 
and Beautifully Dlustrated,. 


One Page (containing six to eight illustrations) is 
devoted to careful reproductions from the Illustrated 


Foreign Press. 
Able Editorials on all subjects of public interest. 


Original Serial Novels, Short Stories, Sketches, 
Biographies, Poetry, Foreign and Domestic Gos- 
sip, Anecdotes, etc., etc. 


Admirable Cartoons, humorously illustrating 
prominent political incidents, and the follies and 
foibles of the day, appear in each number. 


A NEW AND THRILLING SERIAL STORY 


Is now in course of publication, entitled 


“HAND AND RING,” 


By Miss ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of “A 
Strange Disappearance,” ‘The Sword of Damocles,” 
“The Sibley Affair,” and ‘The Leavenworth Case,” of 
the latter of which the highest critical authority has 
said that ‘ Wilkie Collins, in his best period, never in- 
vented amore ingeniously constructed plot, por held 
the reader in such suspense until the final dénoue- 
ment.” In ‘*HAND AND RING” —strictly a story of 
American life—the gifted authoress displays all that 
skillin the portraiture of character, strength and in- 
venuity of plot and dramatic descriptive power, which 
have made her previous works so intensely fascina- 
ting. The story, in which all the leading characters 
are invested with strong points of individuality, holds 
the close attention of the reader from first to last, and 
it will do much to confirm, in the judgment of the read- 
ing public, the decree of the critics by which Miss 
Green has been already placed in the front rank of 
American writers. : 

‘HAND AND RING” will be published exclusively in 
the columns of FRANK LESLIE’sS ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER an- 
nounces a new departure. Place will be given to a 
series of papers in which will be discussed the latest 
aspects of the capital and labor, the free trade and pro- 
tection questions, the people against monopoly; the 
rights and restrictions of corporate power ; the future 
of the merchant marine; the sphere and influence ot 
the daily press, and other kindred topics of national 
interest. In connection with these discussions are 
mentioned the names of Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., President Seelye, Edward At- 
kinson, Henry George, General Walker, Simon Sterne, 
and others.—Baltimore American. 


FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, always 
one of the very best, has been very greatly improved 
of late, and is now in the very front rank of the world’s 
illustrated publications.—Cineinnati Times-Star. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER has re- 
cently undergone improvements that render it the 
most artistic weekly publication in the world. —Nev- 
York Sun. 


There is probably no more popwar publication in 
America than FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, and there is certainly none more entertaining. 
The illustrations are in the highest style of art, and 
are faithful delineations of the subjects represented. 
But it is not as a pictorial alone that Frank Leslie’s is 
valuable. Its literary articles, its editorials, and its 
selections, are always ‘taining and instructive. 
This valuable paper is largely circulated in this com- 
munity, and is one of the most welcome visitors to the 
families of the subscribers.—Natehez Democrat and 
Courier. 


Published every Wednesday. To be had at all news- 
dealers, price 10 cents. Annual subscription, $4.00, 
post-paid. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, N. Y. 


Photography Made Easy. 
For the Old and the Young; 

-| for Ladies and Gentlemen ; 

4%) | for the Professor, the Stu- 
| dent, the Artist, the Me- 

chanic, and the Tourist. 

e ; No Stains. No Trouble. 
Photo. by an Amateur, roc. B . “att , 
W ) : ane Book of Instruction free 

ith Pnsatiehe Boe 3° with each equipment. Send 

for price list. Our apparatus is superior to all others 
at same price, having patented improvements. Our 

Selatino-bromide Dry Plates are also the best. 


E & H.T. Anthony & Co. 591 Broadway, New-York. 


SOLD 
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WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL?? WASHER to do better 
\ work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
\\\ in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


N\A i 

in every county. 
J ACENTS WANTED Wego 
PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month, Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
dies have great success gelling this Washer. Retail pricecnly 
$5. Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Cele- 
brated KEY STONE WRINGERS at manufacturers* 
f = lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
Wy i} your address on a postal card for further particulars, 


by wati 


nmakers. By mail25c. Circulars | moved; Discharges and Bounty obtained. Horse 
free. J. S. BIRCH & CO. 38 Dey St. N. Y. claims now paid. Send stamps for New Laws and 


blanks. Col. L. BINGHAM, Attorney since 1865 for 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 


= Claims and Patents, Washington, D.C. 


CHESTNUT TREES BY MAIL. 


Catalogues {iree: 12 Spanish or 15 American Sweet for $1.00. 


| FA R M S Farms, cheap. 


ae | 
vA. P: ee NED Smyrna, Del. | WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


| 


THOUSAND-FOLD 
RYE. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE VARIETIES OF 
WINTER WHEAT AND RYE. 


Grain in quantities of % bushel and upward should be shipped in can- 
vas bags, which we can supply at following rates: % bushel, 15 cents; 1 
bushel, 20 cents ; 2 bushels, 25 cents. Customers will please add cost of bags 
to remittance when ordering. Nah SK 


A NEW WINTER WHEAT.—WINTER PEARL, 


This new and promising variety is the result of an experiment made by 
F. H. Horstord, of Charlotte, Vermont, 1878, and is a cross between these 
two well-known wheats, the Diehl and Clawson. The heads are beardless, 
regular, and very handsome, five and a half inches long with eighteen to 
twenty breasts, of four grains each. Kernels about the size of the Clawson, 
hard, plump, and of a light amber color. Straw, from three to five feet high, 
bright yellow, strong and elastic; tillers freely, forty heads having been 
counted from one kernel. It matures with Clawson, and has produced the 
past season (1883) in Northern Vermont at the rate of forty-five bushels per 
acre from one bushel of seed, and would doubtless have been even more 
productive in a better wheat country. Price by mail, trial packets (con- 
taining 2 ozs.), 25 vents each; per pound $1.00. 


WINTER WHEAT.—MEDITERRANEAN 
HYBRID. 


A hybrid of the Diehl and Red Mediterranean, origi- 
nated in Western New-York about six year's ago. 
Heads broad, medium length, and full of large, plump, 
heavy, red grains; blue straw, stiff and of medium 
height. It has produced over torty bushels per acre 
with ordinary culture, and the milling qualities are 
claimed to be equal to those of Red Mediterranean. 
Tillers remarkably, so that it stands one-third thicker 
than Clawson, Fultz, or Mediterranean; hence its pro- 
ducing qualities are greater. It has the compact head 
of the Diehl with the beard and blue straw of the Medi- 
terranean; is very hardy and matures with Clawson. 
We believe it is an important addition to our list of 
Winter Wheats. By mail 2 lbs. for $1.00; by express 
at purchaser’s expense, $2.50 per peck ; $8.00 per bushel. 

Fultz.—A beardless amber variety, grown largely in 
some sections of Pennsylvania, and with very satis- 
factory results. It is very hardy and productive, and 
the straw is of medium length and very strong; makes 
acgient flour. Three pounds, by mail $1.00; bushel, 

2.25. 

Seneca or Clawson.—Is a smooth, white Wheat, 
with red chaff, a superior variety. Three pounds, by 
mail, $1.00; bushel, $2.25. 

Red Mediterranean.—This is an imported variety, 
fully acclimated, and is a standard Wheat. Heads 
bearded, well filled, and ripens early. Three pounds, by 
mail, $1.00; bushel, $2.25. 


RYE. 
THE NEW RYE, THOUSAND-FOLD. 
(See illustration.) 


The rapidly increasing importance of rye in many 
sections of our country where wheat culture is not found 
profitable, as well as the enormous demand for straw for 
manufacturing purposes, has induced us to import many 
of the leading European varieties of this valuable 
cereal. After careful tests and extensive comparative 
trials with all the best varieties in cultivation, we cen- 
tidently recommend this new and remarkable Winter 
Rye as superior to any of the older kinds, 

It grows from six to seven feet in height, with ex- 
traordinarily stiff and heavy straw, holding up well, its 
weighty heads without lodging; it is long-jointed, 
bright, and clean, making it adapted to various pur- 
poses for which imported straw is generally used. The 
heads are from six to eight inches in length, profusely 
filled with large, heavy, and plump grains; so that, com- 
bined with its remarkable tillering tendency, it is not 
rare to find stools which, in verification of their name, 
produce a thousand grains from one. 

In hardiness and yield it is not excelled by any other 
variety, having wintered splendidly in most severe sea- 
sons, producing from thirty to fifty bushels per acre, 
according to the character of the soil and seasons. On 
account of its luxuriant growth and profuse tillering, a 
quarter to a third less seed should be sown per acre than 
is used of less vigorous growing kinds. Price, one 
pound, 50 cents; three pounds, $1.00,—by mail, post- 
paid; per peck, $1.75; half bushel, $2.50; bushel, $5.00 
—hbags included, express charges to be paid by pur- 
chaser. 


Winter Rye.—White, of a superior quality. Three 
pounds, by mail, $1.00. Per bushel, $1.50. 


Spring Rye.—Three pounds, by mail, $1.00. Per 
bushel, $1.75. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, NEW WHEAT. 


34 Barclay Street, New-York. Winter Pearl. 
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HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 

SMALL FRUITS, &c. 


CHOICE COLLECTIONS OF BULBS. 


No. 1, For the Garden $23.00 
GES Aged Ue a 11.50 
ee ee eS ss 5.50 
Sef TS STOUSE — . 3 F ‘ 3.25 
Oey (Garden F 2 4 : 2.00 
“ 6, 6 Hyacinths for glasses. : i 2 1.25 
oe 5'6 ef “ pots . 1.00 


By mail, post-paid, to any address. 

For list of varieties contained in each, see page 44 
of our Autumn Catalogue containing 72 pages, 
beautifully illustrated ; will be mailed to all applicants 
for 10 cents. If you send us an order for Bulbs 
amounting to FIVE DOLLARS or over, we will 
present vou with a subscription to THE AMERT- 
CAN GARDEN for one year. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
34 Barclay St. New-York. 


HYACINT 
Avi as 


H CLASSES. 

As the season has now ar: 
rived when it is advisable to 
lay in your supply of bulbs for 
house and garden culture, it is 
proper to anticipate your ne- 
cessities by purchasing glasses 
in which to grow Hyacinth, 
Tulips or Crocusin water. We 
have a large supply of elegant 
patterns to which we wish to 
attract your kind attention. 
Among the many styles we offer 
are included : 

No. 1 (see illustration), a 
beautiful light-colored glass 

3 painted with various graceful 
designs ; 50 cents each; $5.00 per dozen. 

No, 10, a forcing glass of clear flint; very long, al- 
lowing the roots full growth, Price very low; 10 cents 
each; $1.00 per dozen. 

Hyacinth glasses cannot be mailed. Fora more com- 
plete list see our Bulb Catalogue, just issued, which 
will be mailed free to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


—— 


RAISING PLANTS WITH. 
OUT EARTH, 


The difficulty so many people have in procuring 
proper soil for their Pot Plants is entirely obviated by 
using 

DUMESNIL FERTILIZING MOss., 

This article has met with brilliant success in Eu- 
rope. Every one knows that even a few indoor plants 
cause some mess and dirt, and where many are grown, 
the accompanying inconveniences are just so much 
greater. This moss will overcome all that and many 
other obstacles, besides that plants grown in it will be 
healthier in every way and produce larger and better 
colored flowers. The lightness of the moss and the 
small quantity required make its use quite inexpen- 
sive. : 

Price, 30 cents per 1b. If by mail, 50 cents per lb. 

Pamphlets, giving full particulars, mailed free on 
application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New - York. 
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MOUNT KISCO PAINT WORKS. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG-SHOT. 


(Registered.) 
The most valuable insecticide ever offered to Farmers and Gardeners, being fatal to insect life in every 


form in which they are injurious to vegetation. 
address. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, 34 


For pamphlets with fall information, send postal with your 
Reliable parties desiring to handle will find it a valuable staple. 


B. HAMMOND & CO. Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Barclay Street, N. Y. 


PAMPAS GRASS PLUMES. 


SSN 


IWS 


At the dozen rate, layer plants will be sent by mail, postage prepaid. 
mail, 50 cents per hundred for postage must be sent in addition to the 
reter to our Strawberry Plant list, which will be mailed to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


OUR COLORED 
PLATE OF LILIES 


Sent with this number, truthfully represents six of 
the very choicest varieties for house or garden cult- 


ure. The prices are: 
EACH. 
Bermuda Easter Lily $0.50 
L. Tenuifolium .30 


L, Coridion A é 3 qi 3 Z .25 
L. Precox . 45 
L. Leichtlinii (3) 
L, Speciosum rubrum 25 


Pays complete collection mailed to any address for 
wie (Ss B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New - York. 


‘STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Beautiful silvery Plumes, 20 to 36 inches in length. 


The finest of all ornamental grasses for the decoration 
of Churches, Halls, or Dwellings. They retain their 
beauty for years. 

To develop the Phunes to their original size and 
beauty, they should be held before a stove, shaking 


them briskly at the time. 


PRICES. 
Each. Per doz. 
No. 1, 30 inches and-upward in length 
(exclusive of stem) = <<. ---..222....--2. 30 53.00 
INO: 2; LSsto' SONNCHES 2c.<2-:-sceess 225-0 =~ 25 9.25 
INO; 3g, 12-to 18 inches <2. 5. <- See ene see a fe 15 1.25 


Prices for larger quantities on application. 
On account of their length, these cannot be safely 


sent by mail. Above prices are by express at pur- 


chaser’s expense. They are shipped in pasteboard 


rolls, and, being light in weight, charges are not heavy. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New - York. 


Also, a full assorument of Oirmamental Grass and 


Bouquets. Tllustrated Price-List mailed free on ap- 


plication. 


ATLANTIC,— A splendid vari- 


ety, possessing many desirable and 
remarkable qualities. Fruit large 
and uniform in size, of a bright 
crimson color, and excellent flavor. 
$2.00 per dozen, $10.00 per hun- 
dred. 

THE PRINCE OF BERRIES. 
—Of superior flavor and quality, 
brilliant and beautiful in color, 
very productive, and of such de- 
termined hardy qualities as will 
undoubtedly make it the most suc- 
cessful ber ever introduced to 
the public. 00 per dozen, $12.00 
per hundred. 

DANIEL BOONE.— Of excel- 
lent color and flavor, and likely to 
rank high as a market berry. $1.00 
per dozen, $5.00 per hundred. 

JAMES VICK.—75 
dozen, $3.00 per hundred. 

STANDARD VARIETIES.— 
50 cts. per dozen, 75 cts. for tifty, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

Bidwell, 
Chas. Downing, 
Crescent (P), 
Cumberland Triumph, 
Duchess, 
Duncan, 
Great American, 
Kentucky, 
Manchester, 
Miner’s Prolific, 
Monarch of the West, 
Seth Boyden, 
Sharpless, 
Warren, 
Wilson. 

At the hundred rate, if to be sent by 

price. For further information, we 


ets. per 


‘The Farmer's Friend 
AND GUIDE. 


A valuable Book of over 200 pages solid Reading 
Matter, from the pens of the best writers of the day, 
devoted to the interests of Farmers, Stock-Breeders, 
Poultry-Fanciers, Dairymen, Bee-culturists, Garden- 
ers, The Fireside, ete. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, POST-PAID. 
Sold by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New - York, 
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PIANOS 


AND 


Old Established and of World-wide 
reputation Strict:y First-Class wi:h 
every known improvement,and fully 
warranted six years. Extraordinary 
Inducements during the Summer 
months. Lower Prices and Easier 
‘Terms than ever before offered. We 
ship Pianos to all parts of the country, 
taking $25 down and $10 monthly, 
until paid. Organs, $10 down and $5 
monthiy. Now is the time to geta 
BARGAIN. Sent for Catalogue with 
Special List of Reduced Prices and 
Terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
F 124 me Ave., New York. 


~ SOMETHING NEW! 
METALLIC TOILET CASE. 


Perfect Protection Sor Bottles at last. 


Gomme sa These cases are made in a vari- 
——— ees Cty of sizes for carrying liquids, 
= = oils, powders, shoe varnish, ete., 
and ave indispensable to travelers, 
as they protect the glass from be- 
ing broken. They are light and 
convenient and can be packed in 
any position. Double plated in 
nickel] and gold, they make a hand- 
some addition to bureau toilet sets. 

No. 1.—Case with 1 02. Lubin 
bottle, 50 cents. 

No. 2,—Case with 2 0z. Caswell 
bottle, 65 cents. 

No. 12.—Case with 2 oz. Lubin 
bottle, 75 cents. 

No. 3.—Case with 4 oz. Caswell 
bottle and Tumbler, 75 cents. 

No. 4.—Case with 8 oz. Caswell 
bottle and Tumbler, $1.00. 

No, 13.—Case with 8 oz. Lubin 
bottle, $1.25. 

No, 8.—Case with 1 0z. Ink bot- 
tle, 50 cents. 

Sent by mail. 
Manutactured by 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 
83 Chambers St., 

New-York, U.S.A. 
Send for circulars. 


THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT 
Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 
Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 
from Girdling Trees. Also a remedy for Pear Blight, 
Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, ele. Sold by 
B. K. BLISs & SONS, : 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
Also, Seed Houses, Nurserymen, and Florists every- 
where. Send for Descriptive Price Circulars and Tes. 
timonials) NOBLE A. TAYLOR, Manufacturer, 
77 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


aS All Sent Free! 


MUSIC AND ART 1 During the next three awnie 

t We desire to add to the subscrip- 
tion listof our charmingand popular illustrated Literary and 
Family Paper, The Fireside at Mome, 100,000 new names, 
believing that all who subscribe now will be so well pleased with 
the paper thatthey will hereafter become regular and permanent 
subscribers. To accomplish this object we now make the follow- 
ing unparalleled oger: Upon receipt of only Twenty-Five 
Cents in 2-cent or l-cent postage stamps we will send The 
Fireside at Home for Three Months, and to every sub- 
scriber we will also send, Free and postpaid, all the following 
Magnificent Literary, Artistic and Musical Books and Publica- 
tions: \. A Charming Book handsomely bound in colored 
covers, containing’ twenty-two complete first-class stories by 
famous authors—an immense amount of choice reading matter— 
embracipg love stories, society romances, detective stories, 
bumorous sto stories of thrilling adventure, etc., ete. 2. The 
Art Souv r, 2 beautiful album, containing reproductions of 
eight fine Steel Engrayings, printed upon heavy plate paper and 
elegantly bound in granite covers—an attractive ornament for 
your parlor table. 3. Fifteen Pieces of Choice Music, 
all bound in one book, vocal and instrumental, new and popu- 
lar pieces. 4. An Album of Portraits of Celebrities, con- , 
taining 32 fine portraitsof Famous Statesmen, Poets, Authors, 
Merchants, Vinanciers, ete., neatly bound. 5. An Album of 
Decaleomanie Pictures, containing a great variety of beau- 
tiful Decalcomanie or Transfer pictures, very useful in decora- 
ting fancy articles, for ap-books, etc. 6. Buckner’s Mu- 
sieal Chart, anew system whereby all may learn to play the 
piano or organ without ¢ acher. Remember, we send every- 
thing named above, likewise Tue FirestpE at Home for three 
months, all post-paid by mail, upon receipt of only Twenty-five 
Cents. Tue Piresipk at Home is 4 mammoth illustrated paper 
containing in every issue 16 pages, 64 columns, of the choicest 
reading matter, embracing serial and short stories, sketches, 
poems, useful knowledge, history, biography, wit and humor, 
und everything to amuse, entertain and instruct every member 
of the family! Send now and get this great bargain! very sub- 
scriber is guaranteed more than three times the value of money 
sent, and if you are not perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully re- 
Jund theamount. As to our reliability we refer to the publisher of 
any newspaper in New York, likewise to the Commercial Agencies, 
us we are an old-established house, well known to be reliable. 
live subscriptions and five sets of the Premiums will be sent for 
$1.00; therefore by getting four of your friends to send with you 
vou will secure yourown free, Address, F,. M, LUPTON, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That you can get a year’s subscription to the Century Magazine for $1.98; to Harper's Monthly for $1.57: to 
Harper's Bazar and Harper's Weekly for $1.98 each; to the Atlantic for $1.98; to St. Nicholas for $1.27; to 
The Youth’s Companion for 47 cents; to the New-York Weekly Tribune for seven cents—and to any other 
periodical in the world at equally astonishing discounts from the regular prices? These rates are actually 
given to all subscribers to the above, it taken at the same time with THE CONTINENT (Judge Tourzee’s 
Weekly Magazine), ‘The following are a few of the combinations we make to those who subscribe at once: 


COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION RATES, “i "258 [0828s 


The Continent, $4.00, and The Century, $4.00. i ; i : : $8.00 $9.40 $5.95 
The Continent, 34.00, and Harper’s Magazine, $4.00, 3 5 A : 8.00 9.40 5.57 
The Continent, $4.00, and Harper’s Bazar, $4.00 « 3 - ; ‘ 8.00 10 40 5 9S 
The Continent, $4.00, and Harper’s Weekly, $4.00 . i : 2 5 5 8.00 10.40 5 98 
The Continent, $4.00, and Atlantic Monthly, $4.00 .° . é E ; 8.00 9 40 5.97 
The Continent, $4.00, and Army and Navy Journal, $6.00. 4 qi e 10.00 11.20 8.69 
The Continent, $4.00, and North American Review, $5.00 y 9.00 11.20 6.90 
The Continent, $4.00, and Forest and Stream, $4.00 8.00 10.40 5.89 
The Continent, $4.00. and The Nation, $3.00... 7.00 10.40 9.55 
The Continent, $4.00, and The Critic, $3.00 : 5 : 7.00 10.40 5.48 
The Continent, $4.00, and Lippincott’s Magazine, $3.00 7.00 8.20 5-21 
The Continent, $4.00, and Golden Days, $3.00. . : 7.00 -— 5.19 
The Continent, $4.00, and Congregationalist, $3.00 7.00 —-— 5.29 
The Continent, $4.00, and Christian Union, $3.00 7.00 ——= 4.99 
The Continent, $4.00, and Zion’s Herald, $2.50 6.50 —- 4.97 
The Continent, $4.00, and St. Nicholas, $3.00. : : : 7.00 8.20 5.27 
The Continent, $4.00, and New-York Semi-Weekly Tribune. $3.00 7.00 = +.00 
The Continent, $4.00, and New-York Weekly Tribune, $2.00 6.00 _—-— 4.07 
The Continent, $4.00, and Art Interchange, $2.00 c . 6.00 7.70 4.53 
The Continent, $4 00, and Youth’s Companion, $1.75 5-75 —_—— 4.47 
The Continent, $4,00, and Scientific American, $3.20 . 7.20 10.40 5.47 
The Continent, $4.00, and Phrenological Journal, $2.00 6.00 8.20 4.27 


A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 

Are expended every year by the American people for their periodical literature, with very little idea of 
economy in the transaction, such as business wisdom dictates in the wholesale purchase of other commodities. 
The above offers give the individual purchaser the advantages of wholesale rates, with no agents or middlemen 
of any kind—the subscriber getting the whole advantage. The list given above is only an example of what we 
are prepared to offer to all who include THE CONTINENT in their lists. If you are going to take any of the 
periodicals named, or any others, submit your list for our estimate. It will defy competition. 

As to THE CONTINENT itself, the New-York Observer says: “It ranks in literary merit and artistic 
quality with the best and oldest-established magazines in the country: ” and the poet Whittier said, in renew- 
ing his subscription: “It has more than fulfilled its promises; I cannot do without it... THE CONTINENT 
has been lavish of promises, and has fulfilled every one. It will fulfill these. We are glad to answer inquiries. 
Let us know what you want. Specimen copy seut on application. 

Subseriptions to TH CONTINENT and other periodicals may begin with any number of either. Be sure 
and state wien you want cach to begin. Remit by draft or money order. The NEW POSTAL NOTES are 


just out, and will be found very convenient in remitting oda sums of money. The above figures are “odd” 


enough; that is, because they are figured down to the lowest cent for your advantage. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


ADDRESS 


THE CONTINENT, 36 S. Eleventh St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


A, 


GAD NOUR NAME. 82.c0m ome OC. WW. TL DELL, 


10c.; 40 Transparent, very fine, 


0c.; 25 Mixed Cards, 10c; 25 Gold Edge, 15c.; 12 Bev- Commission Merchant in 


 — eled Gold Edge, 10c.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10c.; 25 
orseshoe Chromo, 10c.; 12 Slipper Cards, 15c.; 1% Pa- Hy EP 
risian Geins, naine hidden by hand holding boquet, 30c.; Fruit, Fork, oultr y 5 


12 Photograph Cards, send photograph, we will return 


it, 50c.. Agent’s Outfit, lc, Anelegant Premium for  , NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS Ete., Ete. 
eve’ d ting to $1 i fi WwW 2 : 8 
very order amounting to $1. or more, given free. e ¢ whe cx . 
have the largest mate of any Card Donte in the World 333 Washington St. near Harrison St. 
BLANK CARDS for Printers and Stationers, NEW-YORK. 

in any quantity. at vey low 


CE Hue’ send stamp jor price-list, none free, Address _ Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 
UB CARD CO., 149 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. | application. 


GOOD LUCK | JEWEL OUST Ry ae cea epee aE 
_ eee HOLIDAY or BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


Only, $1.00. 


These handsome SOLID RINGS are made of 18 

KARAT ROLLED GOLD, and either will make a 

BEAUTIEFU:. and VALUABLE gift to a Lady or 

Gentleman. In order to secure NEW CUSTOMERS 

for our old and reliable firm, we will forward post-paid 

Sea tO any address in the United States or Canada, one o. 

our HEAVY 18 KARAT ROi.LED GOLD RINGS, 
mounted with PRECIOUS STONES on receipt of § 

ONLY 1.00 each, providing YU CULT THIS 

: are ADVERLISEMEN'T OU, and mail it to us with your 

OR BEFORE JANUARY 1st, 1884. We willengrave any INITIAL, NAM#*, MOLTO or 

1 Sit MENT on the inside of ring without extra charge. We make these rings in two different styles and 

have named them GrOOwpD LUOCH AND JEW ua CLUSTEF 

IIN Gs. Each ring is set with one each of the following precious stones, set in the order named. 

. RUBY, You will notice, that by taking the fiest letter to spell each of the above stones, you 

EMERALD, make an AC IC, spelling the word REGARDS. The stones we use 

». GARNET, are so perfect that they will deceive any one but an expert and they will pronounce them 

. A METILYST, genuine in many cases. We also mount the Good Luck and Jewel Cluster Rings with 

. RUBY, seven of our justly celebrated Brazilian Diamonds, which are the best imitation of the 

.- DIAMOND, REAL ITAMONDS ever discovered. We thus offer you four of 

. SAPPHIRE. the handsomest rings ever made to choose from. Atthe same time we send your ring, 

we will mail you a_ bundle of our We feel sure that you will be so highly pleased with the 

ring and that it,will give such entir s tion, that you will become a regular customer of our house 

and will oblige us by distributing e Catalogues sent you among your friends, at the same time 

M showing them the |éautiful ring you have received from us. You can in this way assist us in selling 

other goods of STANDARD QUALITY which we manufacture from new and original designs, 

Mand guarantee to give satisfaction. ON O01 R FULURE SALES WE MAKE OUR PROFIT, 

Remember the ring we send you will be WEKAVY 18 KARAT ROLLED GOLD, and this unprecedented 
offer is made only to introduce our goods and catalogues in your neighborhood. Our firm is OLD } 
ESTABLISIIED AND RELIABLE, manufacturing FIiST.CLASS GOODS from the PRECIOUS } 

METALS. We can only send out a LIMITED NUMBER of rings at price named, and to protect ourselves 

from jewelers and deaiers ordering in large quantities we will insert this advertisement but ONE TiME in 

this paper, hence require you to cut it out and send to us, that we may know you are ENTITLED TO THE 

BENEFITS OF TILIS (FFiR. Under no circumstances will we send MORE TH 1WO RINGS to 

any person sending $1,00 for each, WITHL THIS ADVERTISEMENT, and should you order more 
than that number, all your money will be returned and we will hold the advertisement. But a ter you | 

order, and other r -e desired, we will furnish 18 KARAT SOLID GOLD RIN GS at prices given in our 

A illu atalogue, m $5 to $15 each. If you wish one ring send this advertisement and $1.00. 

If you v two rings send s advertisement and $2.00. If more than two are desired you must pay 

full prices. To ascertain th ing you wear, cut a piece of paper so it will just meet around your finger 
and send the slip to u State which ring is wanted, the GO) LUCK OR JEWE.. CLUSTER, f 
and state whether you v the ALt, DIAMONDS or ASSORTED STONE setting. Also write plainly } 

what you wish engraved on inside of ring, and cut this advertisement out and send to us on or before JAN’Y 

Ist, 1884. should you be in Ne York at any time we will be pleased to have you visit our metropolitan 

headquarters. It is sa'e to send small amounts through the mails, or you can send by Money Order or 

Registered Letter. Address, E. P. TIFFANY & CO., Jewelers, 195 Fulton St., New York. 
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j | 5 ; THE OVER 
Wire Fence Established HI C KERIN G 65,000 Pianos 


LS Qs: PIANO Made and Sold. 


PTT 
Hg od 


VN 
AH 


Mh, : IN 


Sedgwick Stee 


HORA | FLAETANTNT Li {emia 

5 | Wine ny | : esrmaqc || 
Sane ma irs) i) | ae |), 

Is the only peneral PUnpAAS. Wire Fence in use, being a VSUIKEM iS Kil oF edommmngauunl HI \ 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, ai festa In ! ii 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, } ; He ll 


without injury to either fence or stock. Itis just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards cr Barbed Wire in every respect. | 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 
strength and durability. We also make the best an 

cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 
facturers, | 

SEDGWICK BROS., 
Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. _ 


Le IF RIO 
pe 


Latest imported | 
designs. 1 packs, & thiselegant | 
Ring ora beauti.ul imported Silk 
) Nandkerchiet ‘or &1. Ilus’d hist 
S XG with large sample beok, 24. 

‘AT. WW. Auatin, New Gayen, Ct, 


we 50 Satin ‘Enamel Chromo | 
Cards, 10¢, 


StyLe No. r. SQUARE. Styte No. rr. UPRIGHT. 


SSS Tea a aa 5 ae == Excels all other Pianos of American manufacture in its various patented improvements. The new 
yr nal, u esoription 5 

? i y . ’ ° v + Eyre = -oPK PC . ppp “7 By 0, sqwcel- 

FRE ood butting MOODY © 00; Clear eeth Ge designs in Chickering Grands, assuring larger results in power and purity, length and sweet 


ness of tone, leave nothing to be desired. The Chickering Square Pianos, in all the usual 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


, 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S metallic action, which forever prevents the possibility of atmospheric interference with the action of 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautify: nn, .ma ode esr sen oy clint 


Removes Tan, Pimples. TH 
Freckles, Moth- Patches, SY 
and every blemish on \ SUE 
beauty, and defies detec- 3 

a tion. It has 
stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepa- 
ration is prop- 
erly made. Ac- 
cept no counter- | 
feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. | 

a lady y | r 

haut ton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 


| styles, are unrivaled. The new Chickering Upright has the justly celebrated patented 


Te 


ae 
ti J ( 


Ty) 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin. 


i 


NS 
SS ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. Also, Poudre 
Soule removes superfluous hair without injury to 
the skin. 


MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, SoleProp., 48 Bond St. N.Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. Sr Ean oy ehaacate s r “1 
te Beware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for SN Stati StyLe No. 20, GRANb, 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same. . ; . 
: : ——— Every Piano made and sold by Chickering & Sons is warranted for five years. 


SILKS® ORR AT CE: 


setenv Ea 


" a a ~ 
sguendese Naren MATes Sonn CHICKERING & SONS, 


PS A Fe BO U Fe 5 Ss | 156 Wremont St., Boston. 130 Fifth Ave., New-York. 


MACRAME eg GOOD NEWS — eee 


GReATAMERICA FEATHERED WORLD, 
Lace Flax Threads 


et 3 LADIES! A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


? Favs: Now’s your time to get Tells you All about your Birds, their Manage- 
ComMPANY: POU eo BY ment, ete. 
; TED TEAS: ‘OFFEES, anc - MEATTO a “RAR 
1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. ange f = Ay a recure a bea witul Ke and ! ONLY 50 a rs Been YEAR. 
SE or GOLD-BAN THIN EA-SET Sample Copy FRE. 
ATTRACTIVE | (44 pieces), our own importation. One of these beau- | Address, GEO. C. PEASE, Reading, Pa. 
on |  tiful china sets given away to the party sending an { = = = = - i 


order for $25. This is the ¢reatest inducement ever | ~~ 


LSS ES ee ee etree art none | DRESS REFORM. 


OCCUPATION curea HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. 
| Good Teas, 30c., 35c. and 40c. per Ib. Excellent | Union Undergarments 
FOR ash ee au cao, ane very best from 65c.to yi | E. 14th es 
Ye are the oldest and Jargest Tea Companyin the ) & . Tox rawers 4 y 
LADIES. business. The reputation of our house requires | ext ance Dic wmer suns One. 


| no comment. We have just imported some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces 


Made in all weights 


3 1 = t Meri anid Cash- 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK which we give away with Tea and Coffee orders 0 | Fee a d @tiethilottos 
with full particulars and $40 and upwards. For full particulars address | Princess. Skil ts. 
instructions, by mail, 25e. THE CREAT AMERICAN 7 EA COMPANY, Lquipoise, Eianci- 


LACE DESKS, $2.00, 
$2.50, and $3.00 eacb. 


200 yds. Spoolsin White | Our Book on Needle: | 
E + ae) | work gives full and 
and W. Brown, specially intelligei t' instruc. 
adapted for Crochet and | B tions in the art of 


pation, Dress Retorm 
and Comfort Waists. 
Corded Waists a 
Specialty. © Shoul- 
der Brace and Corset 
combined, Shoulder 


P, O. Box 239 31 and 33 Vesey Ste, NEW YORK, 


Tees *k. making Modern Point, Honiton and Macraine Lace, also how Braces. Abdominal 
Fi qa EA) vous | %-ta do. ensington, Arasene, and all other kinds of \\ Supporters, Obstet- 
All kinds of FLAX THREADS for hand and MA- Embroidery, with diagrams showing how the stitches are wou A rie Bandages, Shoul- 
CHINE Work. made. How to knit and crochet window and mantel Lam- ee der Stocking Supporters, san- 
For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers | brequins, with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys Price, $2.25. itary Napkins, ete. 


Sacks, Mittens, Afehans and fifty other useful articles. How (ee ei . . 
throughout the country. tocmake Taphint Rugs, &e, Profusely illustrated. Price Custom work promptly attended to, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS 60 | 3S Cents eC oops OOy ene R siciecad Pow NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
' Stamping Outfit of (QO tull size, Perforated Pz 8, M. RS. A. FLE TC Y H EB late 


der Distributing Pad, Instr ctions &c., 6O Cents. 


134 Church St. New-York. | Address Patten Pub. Co.47 Barclay SteN. Ve | 6 East 14th Ssreet. N.Y. 
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peg It is handsomely built, for the Parlor, Lodge, Church, or Sabbath School, and is an ornament WEoeMEN 
or the parlor of the millionaire, workingman, or the far away Western farmers, &c. BRIEF DE- § 


SCRIPT 


!. Powerful BOX SUB-BASS. 
2. Double OCTAVE COUPLER, 


which doubles the power of the Organ; 
Conples Octaves Right and Left. 

8. VOLX CELESTE, " 
Opens set Three Octave Reeds, giving 
ver perme See, melodious tone. 

9%, 


Opens five full Octaves new and original 
“Paris”? Reeds, 

6. DULCIANA, 
Powerful Five Octaves Golden Reeds are 
thrown open by this Stop. Tone, ‘“‘Lon- 
don” ane 

oy ienmulant Watol 

remulant, ich imitates by a FAN 

WHTEEL the human voice. », 5 


eireme 
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Imitates a full Orchestra and Brass Band. 
9 Piccolo, 10 AMolian, 11 Clarionet, 12 Cello, 13 Vox Jubilante, 1 q {Mt 
8. SAXAPHONE, Clarabella, 15 Grand Organ Knee Stop. The last eight stops are TT 


TUOTUOOCTACUTTTOTTT UTA TUTTE 


operated in direct conjunction with above seven, bringing forth, at command oi: the 
erformer, most charming music, with beautiful orchestral etfects, from a mere whisper, as 
t were, toa grand burst of harmony. Its THUNDERING TONES, while using the full 
Organ, must be heard to be appreciated. 


| POBEATT 


This original Cabinet Organ contains FIVE SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REED*® 
as follows: 1st, Five (5) Octave Set Diapason or Paris Reeds. 2nd, Five (5) full Set Dul- 
eiana Reeds toned ‘‘London” style. 3d, Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds of Three full Octaves. 
4th, One (1) Full Octave Powerful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds. 5th, Two (2) Octaves 
or one each of Pigcoloand Saxaphone Reeds combined. The above Five Sets of Reeds 
are entirely orig’#al and are covered by Patents obtained at the UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFi®&«. This beautiful Pianoforte Upright Parlor or Cabinet Organ’ 
contains Five Full Octaves, One Manual or Keyboard, Handsome Walnut Case, Recep- 
tacle for Book and Sheet Music, Lamp Stands, Handles, Rollers, Treble Upright Bel- 
lows, immense power, Steel Springs,&c. Right Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee 
Swell, by which the full power of this Organ may be obtained at pleasure by use of the 
knee without removing the hands from the Keyboard. 

A MID-SUMMER OFFER.—I desire every home within the reach of civilization 
to possess one of my matchless Organs and to this end only I make this offer. 
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GOLDEN: Danie F.Beatt 
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A $ 6 5 0 0 Parlor Organ with Book, Stooland Music,complete,boxed, 
Ceres telivered on Cars at Washington, New Jersey, FOR ONLY A 


Providing Offer is Becepted and order given within Seven Days from 


ate of this Newspaper. 
e: (ar OLTP THE FOLT.OWIN G NOTICE AND MAIL WITH ORDER. 44 
No. Lil. 


Upon receipt of this Notice from any reader of the 
ther with only $85.00 CAs, by P. O, Money Order, Registered Letter, Check 
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H euanie Draft, mailed within the limited time as specified, I hereby agree to receive 
lj same in full payment for one of my Beatty Organs, New Style, No. 700, &c. Money 
i refunded with interest at 6 per cent. from date of your remittance, if not as 
i represented after one year’s use. Signed, DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


Remember, to secure this GREAT KARGAIN, you snould order at once before the 
limited time has expired. Nothing can be gained by long correspondence. My sole 
object is to have this popular organ introduced, without a moment’s delay, into every 
household throughout civilization, as early and as quickly as possible. Iam willing 
to offer the first instrument at a sacrifice to introduce, as every one sold so far has 
sold others. In one particular instance thirty sales, at $65 each, have followed the 
first organ purchased. First Organ is shipped at $85.00 as anadvertisement. All I 
ask in return of you is to show the instrument to your circle of friends. The instru- 
ment speaks for itself, it sings its own praises. If you are unable to accept this Great 
Offer, write me your reason why. Perhaps you have an instrument already of some 
other make andare not pleased. If so, dispose of itand orderthis. A friend of yours 
may desire an organ. Cail their attention to this advertisement, If they are from 
home, mailthis offer to them. If you can conveniently help me extend the sale of 
these Popular Instruments, I shall certainly appreciate your efforts. Shipments of 
Beatty’s Organs, Church, Chapel, and Parlor (this does not include Beatty’s Piano- 
fortes), during the past seven months were as follows: December, 1882, 1,410; Janu- 
ary, 1883, 1,102; February, 1883, 1,152; March, 1883, 1,435; April, 1883, 1,335; May, 
1883, 1,401; JUNE, 1888, 1606. TOTAL, 9,441. 
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ti you are in need of an Organ, you should avail yourself of the above offer at 
once,as it will not be repeated. Let me hear from you anyway. (Bear in mind, that 
Address or Call upon 
the Manufacturer, 


“4 SENTINEL THAT NEVER 


SLEEPS.” 


The Best $1.00 Dictionary in the World! 


The New American Dictionary and Encyclopedia 
of useful knowledge, containing 


600 Pages. 
50,000 Words, 


Correctly spelled, properly pronounced,exactly defined. 


1,000 Illustrations, 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
S.F. HAYWARD, Gea / Agent, 
_A0T Broadway N.Y. City. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
GENERAL OR LOCAL, 
tor the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, of New-York City. Organized in 1850. 
Assets over $10,600,000, securely invested; a large 


and profitable business, and a surplus_of over 
$2,300,000, according to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New-York. Apply, with reference, 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


CLUB 
ORDERS, 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for five years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get uy clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, ete, 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75cents per pound. Wedoa 
vevy large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiunis with $5, $7 and 
#10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS with $15. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 
NER SETS, of 106 pes., with #0 orders, and a 
Host of other Premiums. Send us Postal and mention 
this Paper, and we will send you full Price and Pre- 
mium List. Freight Charges average 75 cents per 10f 
ibs., to points West. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 

805 Wasbington Street, Boston. 


Covering the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms, Mechanics, Architecture, 
Military, Naval, etc. 


The Encyclopedia consists of 300 pages of matter 
of universal information, always a ready reference for 
subjects coming daily under consideration. It con- 
tains Foreign Words and Phrases; Tables. of 
Weights and Measures; The Metric System; 
Rules tor Punctuation and Spelling; Parliament- 
ary Rules and Usages; Census, Scientific, His- 
torical, Geographical Terms and Definitions; 
Wages Tables, Interest Tables, Insolvent Laws, 
etc., ete. 

This Dictionary is mailed to 


I will not deviate from the above offer.) (2° ORDER IMMEDIATELY. 


| DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washin 


Given Away260 Days! 


Subscribers to THE AMERICAN GARDEN for 75 cts., or | 


It will be given as a premium to each person 
sending us $1.00 for a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for one year, and 10 cents to pay postage 
on the book. 

We recommend subscriptions to commence with 
the volume, either January, 1883, or January, 1884, 
as an index is prepared at the close of every year, 
covering all reading matter. Each volume constitutes 
a valuable book of reference, worth many times 
the price charged for it. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time; but, to en- 
title the subscriber to the dictionary, must be received 
before Nov. Ist, 1883. Address 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


34 Barclay St. New-York. 
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New Jersey. 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
Naess 


SS 


$5000 Accident Insurance. $25.00 Weekly 
Indemnity. _Membership Fee, $4.00. Annual 
cost about $11.00. $10,000 Insurance, with 
$50.00 Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding 
Rates. Write or call for Circular and Applica= 
tion Blank. 


EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres’t. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 

320 & 322 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
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ACCURATE WATCH 


A perfect Timekeepen, Stem 
Winder and Stem Setter, in 
solid German Silver. Open- 
faced Case. WNickel-plated in 
the best manner. 

A sound, strong, and reliable 
watch, and the best ever 
offered for the money, and 
warranted for one year. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, 
and mention American Garden 


A” CUMMINGS & CO. 


(A bout one-third size.) 38 Dey Street, New-York. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New-York as second-class matter. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST FOR 1884, 

We have a great many attractive things in 
store for subscribers to THE AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN, and hoped to have had our Premium 
List ready before this. We are hard at work 
on it, however, and expect to have it com- 
pleted by the middle of the month. It will 
be sent to all present subscribers with the De- 
cember number, or, if you want it earlier, we 
will mail it as soon as issued on application. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


BOYS, do you want a watch or a pair of 
skates ? 

GIRLS, do you want a set of croquet or 
lawn tennis ? ; 

FATHERS, do you want books, tools, or a 
rifle ? 


MOTHERS, do you want a sewing-machine ? | 


GARDENERS, amateur and professional, 
do you want any of the many articles 
required in a garden? 


ALL FREE!!! 


These, and dozens of other good things, 
you may have FREE, by sending your sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GARDEN, and 
adding those of your friends. Every sub- 
seriber is entitled to a premium. 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST! 
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and Eleven — HOUSEHOLD | 


GIVEN AWAY FOR THIRTY DAYS! 


Tur Lapies’ MANUAL OF Fancy Work, 
containing 400 illustrations and accurate 
instructions for artistic Lmbroidery, Lace 
Work, Knitting, Tatting, ete., ete., (price, 


50 cents), given FREE to every person 


| sending, BEFORE DECEMBER 1ST, One Dollar 


for a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN. 

For a elub of five subscribers, at $1.00 
each, we will send a copy of the Manual to 
and an extra copy of the 
extra subscription to THE 


each subscriber, 
Manual with an 
AMERICAN GARDEN for a year to the maker- 
up of the club. In other words, for $5.00 
we will send six subscriptions to THE AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN and six ‘‘Manuals of Fancy 
Work.” 

This offer is GOOD ONLY UNTIL DE- 
CEMBER 1st, when our Special Premium 
List will be issued, supplanting all special 
offers prior to that date. 


IF YOU ARE AFRAID 


That you will not get your money’s worth in 
subseribing for THE AMERICAN GARDEN at 
$1.00 per year, send us 


25 CENTS FOR THREE MontTuHS’ TRIAL TRIP. 


We are confident that, after once taking THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, you will find that it is of 
so much help to you that you can never 
get along without it. 


FRIENDLY WORDS. 


I like THE AMERICAN GARDEN so much that I 
want a copy for myself and one for my gardener, 
to whom it is a valuable guide.— MW. H. B., Clin- 
ton, Mass. 


I subscribe to five papers, but I prize THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN higher than any of them, for 


the practical ways it teaches.— O. F. L., New 
Orleans, La. 


Have been much enlightened by THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN, and consider it as filling a long-felt want 
and a place not before occupied by any other 
paper.—S. J. J., Duchess Co., N. Y. 


I return many thanks for the beautiful pre- 
miums I have received with my AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN, which is the most attractive magazine of 
the many I have subscribed for.—J’. A. I., Lou- 
| don Co., Va, 


Vegetable 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


With the forehanded gardener this is not 
a season of leisure; although the year’s 
sowing and harvesting are nearly completed, 
he is well aware that next season’s success 
depends largely upon the preparations made 
now. 

Cold Frames are easily constructed and 
managed, and are not only useful for win- 
tering plants intended for early spring plant- 
ing, but may be made to add materially to 
the eomfort of the household during the 
winter months. Cold frames differ from 
hot-beds merely in not having bottom heat, 
and the same frames may be used for either 
purposes. A frame for four sashes — that is, 
twelve feet long and six wide— is sufficiently 
large enough for a family garden. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower plants raised from 
seed sown last month should, as soon as 
large enough, be transplanted to the frames. 
To produce best plants they should not be 
planted much closer together than about 
three inches, or so that a sash accommodates 
from three to four hundred plants, although 
market gardeners put often double this 
number under a sash. If the weather is 
still warm, as is not unfrequently the case 
at this season, the newly set plants should 
be shaded during midday for a few days, 
aud watered when necessary. 


After they | 


have taken root, little attention is required | 


until severe cold sets in, when the sashes 
have to be put in place. On warm and 
sunny days, air has to be given freely, else 
the plants will become ‘‘drawn up” and 
worthless. 

Lettuce plants set out in cold frames now will 
make good heads, fit for use in April, and if 
bottom heat is given they may be had in 
from two to three months. In fact, Lettuce 
may be grown all winter in hot-beds ; but for 
market purposes forcing-houses have largely 
supplanted this mode of culture. 

Celery.—With hardly any other crop have 
the ideas of cultivators changed so radically 
as with this, and methods which were for- 
merly considered indispensable have now 
been entively abandoned. So is the outdoor 
bleaching of Celery wanted for winter use 
losing favor with many. The plants are 
only ‘‘ handled,” and bleached while in their 
winter quarters. This ‘‘ handling” consists 
simply in holding all the leaf-stalks of a 


plant compactly together with one hand, | 


and with the other drawing and pressing 
soil around them, and after the entire row 


has been finished, to draw some more soil | 


toward the stalks with a hoe, and pressing 
it firm enough to hold the leaves together. 
Soil in contact with the center or heart of the 
plants causes rust and decay. 


Italian Onions are now extensively grown | 
It has | 


from seed in our Southern States. 
been found that in rich, moist, and well- 
prepared soil, Italian Onion-seed sowed in 
November produces as fine Onions as those 
grown from sets of American varieties 
Second 
ings are generally made in January and 


planted at the same time. sow- 
February. 

Rubbish, vegetable and animal,— anything 
that will decay,— should now be raked up and 
added to the compost heap. 


REMEDY AGAINST CABBAGE WORMS, 

One of the greatest boons to gardening, 
says Dr. EF. L. Sturtevant, in the Station 
Bulletin, would be the discovery of efficient 


methods for the destruction of insects, as | 


well as remedies which are easily to be pro- 
eured and of easy application. This, how- 
ever, is a difficult matter to accomplish, and 
upon a review of the season’s work we rec- 
ognize but little absolute success. 

The Cabbage worms have been abundant 
and destructive. We have warred against 
them with tobacco-water, saltpeter, alco- 
hol, boracie acid, bisulphide of carbon, ete., 
in various combinations, but we finally set- 
tled upon an emulsion of kerosene oil and 
soap-suds as the remedy that, all things con- 
sidered, was the most satisfactory. It ap- 
pears that one ounce of common yellow, 
hard soap, one pint of kerosene oil, and one 
and one-half gallons ‘of water, well mixed 
and stirred, and applied by means of a rose 
from a watering-pot, destroys all worms that 
become thoroughly wet with the mixture, 
and does not injure the plant. 
however, be taken to keep the ingredients 
thoroughly mixed in the pot, for if the oil is 
permitted to rise to the surface, so that it 
will pass out upon a few plants, it will prove 
fatal to the few, while the remainder will 
not receive enough of the oil to destroy the 


Care must, 


worms. 

In this case the kerosene is the insecticide, 
the object of the soap being but to thicken 
the liquid, so as to retard; in a measure, the 
separation of the oil from the water. A 
larger proportion of soap makes the water so 
thick that it will not flow readily through 
the fine openings of the rose. A larger pro- 
portion of oil endangers the plant, while a 
smaller proportion is inefficient against the 
worms. 

There is one caution, however, to be given: 
if repeated applications of the mixture are 
made upon the same plants, the more tender 
varieties will be destroyed or will be injured. 
We found on trial that, where one or two 
applications were made without injury to 
the plant, a large number of applications 
blighted the leaves, more or less, and five 
applications entirely destroyed the early 
varieties ; while large-growing and late vari- 
eties seemed uninjured, even under severe 
dosing. The growing Cabbage furnishes so 
many hiding-places for worms that we can- 
not hope to destroy them all with a single 
application, however thoroughly it may be 
made. The perfect remedy should destroy 
the worms wherever it touches them, and 
should not injure the plant in the least under 
any number of applications. 


STORING POTATOES. 


vines are dead. 
sorted and put in a cool place until stored 
away. I build a temporary floor in my lum- 
ber house some two or three feet from the 


ground, on which I spread the Potatoes thin 


enough that they will not become injured. 
In this way, the air can circulate free all 
around the Potatoes, which I think is essen- 
tial to make them keep well before storing 
in winter quarters. 

When the weather becomes cold, and there 
is danger of the Potatoes being chilled, they 
should be moved. Some growers store their 
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| Potatoes in cellars ; others in pits on straw 


and with a thick layer of straw over them, 
covered with soil. But I find that they keep 
best in forest leaves, and where leaves can 
be had I would advise their use. 

I store my Potatoes in the garden by mak- 
ing a good bed of leaves several inches thick. 
On this I place the Potatoes, and cover again 
with leaves, which should be entirely dry. 
Then I begin some fifteen or twenty inches 
from the pit and diga trench around, throwing 
the soil on the heap, covering the leaves five 
or six inches with soil. As the weather grows 
colder, more soil is added. As soon as this 
is done, I build a shed over it by driving four 
forked stakes in the ground, one at each cor- 
ner, placing poles in the forks, and covering 
all with old boards or long cornstalks. The 
roof should be as low as possible, just touch- 
ing the top of the heap, and the slope should 
be toward the north. In this way I have 
wintered Potatoes for many years, and have 
always found them as good in spring as when 
dug. 

Sweet PovraToss. 

Climate makes considerable difference in 
the modes of storing Sweet Potatoes, and 
even in the same latitude they may be win- 
tered successfully in various ways. Some 
wrap each tuber in a bit of newspaper, line 
a box or barrel with several thicknesses of 
paper, lay the Potatoes in carefully, cover 
with paper, and store away in acellar. But 
the most common and most suecessful way 
of storing Sweet Potatoes in the latitude of 
Kentucky is to put them up in road dust. 

In the fall, when the dust is very dry, fill 
as many boxes or barrels as are needed for’ 
storing with road dust, and put them away 
in a dry place until wanted for use. The 
Potatoes should be dug before frost, left ex- 
posed to the sun a day, and then stored away 
ina cool place. They should be spread very 
thin over a floor, so as not to heat or sweat. 
When cold weather sets in, they have to be 


| moved to the cellar. Cover the bottom of the 


box or barrel with about three inches of dust; 
on this place a layer of Potatoes close to- 
gether, but not so that they touch each other; 
cover with dust; then another layer of Po- 
tatoes and dust, and so on until the box is 
nearly full; then fill up with dust. If the 
Potatoes have been handled carefully, dug 
before frost, and the dust is thoroughly dry, 
put up in this way they will keep through 
the severest winters. I have tried every 
mode for preserving Sweet Potatoes I have 
heard of, but like this best of all. 
T. D. Barr. 


CARTING SAND ON GARDENS. 


Twenty-four years ago, says John J. 


| Thomas, we had three or four inches of 
Potatoes should be dug as soon as the | 
When dug, they should be | 


sand carted on part of a garden, the soil of 
which was too clayey for the successful or 
convenient raising of garden vegetables. 
When this sand was well worked in, the 
whole became an excellent sandy loam, just 
the soil for agreeable working. The labor 
of drawing on the sand was considerable ; but 
it was done in winter, when there was little 
else for the man and team to do, and the 
fine condition of the soil remains as good as 
at first, and probably will for a century to 
come, as the sand does not evaporate, wash 
away, or become consumed in the growth of 
plants, as with manure. 


1883.] 
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THE GREAT POTATO CENTER. 

The counties of Rensselaer, Saratoga, and 
Washington, in the State of New-York, pro- 
duced, according to the census of 1880, 
4,490,825 bushels of Potatoes. The amount 
is greater now; and the surplus of this crop, 
beyond what may be required in these coun- 
ties, is shipped to New-York City. Washing- 
ton County produces more Potatoes than any 
other in the State, and they are also of as 
good quality as those produced anywhere. 
There is enough clay in the soil to furnish 
the necessary potash to make a good growth, 
and enough slate and gravel 
for covering the tubers suf- 
ficiently to grow to the high- 
est perfection. The soil of 
the other counties is also 
well sprinkled with clay in- 
termixed with sand, forming 
to a considerable extent a 
clay-loam, which produces 
the largest crops; other 
parts are a sand-loam, which 
yields Potatoes of the finest 
quality and perfect smooth- 
ness. 

The surplus crop is mostly 
bought up in the autumn, 
being hauled directly from the field as fast 
as dug, or from temporary pits in the field, 
where the Potatoes are put in piles and cov- 
ered with straw and a light sprinkle of 
earth. The growing and selling of Potatoes 
has been a leading business in these coun- 
ties so long that a class of speculators has 
sprung up known as ‘‘ Potato buyers.” 
These are located at every prominent ship- 
ping point, and either buy on their own 
account or as agents for dealers in New- 
York, Where the hauling is not too far, 


buyers prefer to ship by water, and the | 


Hudson River steam-boats are 
nightly laden, in the appropriate 
season, with cargoes of Potatoes. 
Canal boats are also loaded, and 
made store-houses and stores for 
the sale of Potatoes during the 
winter in the city, the decks be- 
ing covered with straw to pre- 
vent freezing. Potatoes are sold 
by the bushel when delivered in | 
bulk, or by the barrel or sack, i 
rating two bushels and three | 
pecks for a barrel. 

Potatoes are grown after Corn, 
or upon a clover or other light 
soil, and the best crops are 
usually had when they are plant- 
ed early. Hence, an effort is 
made by most farmers to get 
them in as soon as the ground 
is fit to work, even before frosty 
weather is over. The seed is 
dropped by hand in hills which 
have been designated by a mark- 
er run both ways, and where grown largely, 
covered with a double plow, which turns two 
furrows inward. The custom practiced in 
New Jersey, of dropping a set in every third 
furrow, behind the plow, is not followed in 
this vicinity. The objection to it is that the 
Potatoes become covered too deep. Small 


Potatoes are generally planted, those which | 


are below the market size, two being put 
into a hill. 
drills, but the extra work required for keep- 
ing them clean is the reason why they are 
rarely grown in this way. A common corn 


More Potatoes can be raised in | 


cultivator is run between the rows both ways | 


as soon as the vines appear, and as often as 
necessary afterward, the work of cultiva- 


ting being finished with a double mold-board, | 
Very little hand hoeing | 


or ‘‘shovel plow.” 
is done. 


A number of machines have been invented | 


for digging Potatoes, but none have so far 
proven to be a perfect success, although 
some of them do the work tolerably well. 
Many farmers run a “shovel plow” under 


the hills,—the team going astride the row, 
—and then follow with a harrow, to drag 


WHITE STAR POTATO. 


| the Potatoes to the surface, from which 


they are picked by hand. The principal de- 
ficiency of all digging machines is that they 
cannot discriminate between eclods, stones, 
and tubers ; and the assorting, which is the 
principal part of the work, has to be done 
by hand in either case. 


variety. Queen of the Valley, Early Vermont 
Champion, and others have also been tried 
| by various growers. 

Cou. F. D. Curtis. 


CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS, 


The practical conclusions derived from 
the extensive experiments made at the Ohio 
Agricultural Station with various fertilizers 
are summed up by the Station Director, Prof. 
W. R. Lazenby, as follows: 

1. Under certain conditions of soil the 
application of concentrated 
fertilizers may do more 
harm than good. 

2. The suecess or failure 
of the use of fertilizers at 
the Station, in one particu- 


lar instanee, should not be 
conclusive with others. since 
it cannot be proy-. that the 
needs of their soi are pre- 
cisely like those o: the ex- 
perimental grounds. 

3. The results obtained 
should incite farmers to ex- 
periment carefully and ob- 
serve closely, To a certain 
extent each farmer must ‘‘ prove all things ” 
for himself, and should then ‘ hold fast to 
that which is good.” 

4, Untried and expensive fertilizers should 
be tested upon a small seale at first, and so 
applied that their effect or non-effect may be 


| at once evident. 


The varieties chiefly grown here are the | 


Early and Late Rose, but Beauty of Hebron 
and Burbank are superseding them rapidly. 
The latter, especially, is doing remarkably 
well in Washington County, on the slaty 
ground and clayey soils which abound in 


ne 


ml 
AE 


TRIUMPH POTATO. 


some of the towns. Snow Flake is also ex- 
tensively grown, and in some sections the 
Peach-blow is still a favorite. Several new 
varieties are growing into favor, as they 
give promise of superior merit, and doubt- 
less in a few years will take the place of the 
staple sorts of the present day. Among 
these, White Star is prominent. It is an 
exceedingly handsome Potato, somewhat 
resembling Burbank, but smoother and of 
better eating and keeping quality. As an 
early Potato, the Triumph has given more 
satisfactory results than any other new 


5. If, after a single fair and impartial 
trial, a certain fertilizer produces no good 
results, be not too swift to condemn cr enter 

| up judgment. If possible, vary the time 
| and method of application, and try again, 
| If the result be still void, it may reasonably 
be concluded that the fertilizer 
in question is not needed just 
there; that some peculiarity of 
soil cr climate renders its use 
ineffective at that point, though 
under other conditions it may 
be the best fertilizer known. 


INTRODUCTION OF TOMATOES, 

Tomatoes, as a vegetable, were 
first grown in western New York 
in 1825. They were introduced 
by Mr. Tousey, who brought To- 
mato-seed from Virginia, which 
he planted at Rochester. When 
his Tomatoes were ready for the 
table he invited several gentle- 
men to dine with him. At first 


the Tomato was found palatable 
to none of the party. 
prised and annoyed our host, 
who ate them with great gusto; 
but subsequently, when Mr. Tou- 
| sey sent fully ripe Tomatoes to his friends, 
| our tastes changed, and before the season 
| was over we became very fond of them. In 

1830, after I removed to Albany, I inquired 
| for Tomatoes, but was told at the market 

that they were not produced by the vege- 
| table gardeners, and had never been sold in 


This sur- 


that market. [induced the market gardener 
of whom [ purchased vegetables to send to 
New-York for He did so, but 
| found during that season but two customers, 


Tomatoes. 


namely, the late Julins Rhoades and myself. 
—Lrom the “Autobiography” of Thurlow Weed. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Protecting Strawberries.—The Strawberry 
being indigenous to our country, growing 
wild as far north as Newfoundland and close 
up to the arctic region, it will suggest itself 


at once that a plant of this character does | 


not require protection against cold, and that 
the losses which occur under cultivation must 
result from other causes than a low degree 
This fact becomes 
more apparent in many instances in which 


of temperature. 


plants that have survived the severest win- | 


still | 


ters were destroyed by untavorable weather | 


in March. 


In its natural state the Strawberry is | f : 
| be removed to a cold frame and sunk in leaf- 


generally found growing in deep, rich, and 
moist ground, yet free from standing water, 
and these are just the conditions of soil 
which we endeavor to provide for its most 
successful cultivation, But it is never or 
rarely found in bare ground; it abounds 
in rich meadows where withered blades of 
grass protect it during winter, or in moder- 
ately open woods among decaying vegetable 
matter, and near enough to trees to derive 
the benefit of their falling leaves. 

This light covering, although it furnishes 
but little protection against cold, provides 
sufficient shelter to ward off the frequent and 
sudden freezings and thawings which occur 
in early spring, and prove often more disas- 
trous than the severest cold of 
While under cultivation, plants will heave or 
become thrown out of the ground entirely un 
der certain variations of temperature, it will 
be found that in their wild state the soil 
around them remains firmly frozen 


midwinter. 


and | 


does not thaw generally before warm winds | 


and spring rains melt all the frost with cne 
general thaw. To imitate these conditions 
as closely as possible in our gardens and 
fields is the object of winter mulching. 

Salt-hay is used almost exclusively by those 
within easy reach of it, as it is light, elastic, 
and, above all, free from weed seeds. 

Straw, Wheat or Oat, and especially Rye 
makes a very good mulch, and would leave 
nothing to be desired if it were not for the 
obnoxious seeds which are almost always 
contained in it. 

Leaves would, at first sight, seem to he the 
most appropriate material, yet as gener- 
ally applied there is this objection to their 
use, that they are apt to become too firmly 
packed by the weight of snow, to the detri- 
ment of the plants underneath them. In a 
small way, this difficulty can be prevented, 
however, by placing evergreen branches or 
long cornstalks loosely over them. 

Evergreen byanches, when they can be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities, furnish per- 
haps the best protection. At least, we had 
better results from their use than from any- 
thing else. They should be placed with 
their concave side down. 

Whatever material is used, the great points 
to be observed are : 

1. Not to put the mulch on too thick ; two 
inches of straw or leaves are sufficient in all 
cases, except, perhaps, on very wet soils. 

2. Not to cover the plants too early. When 
the ground remains frozen night and day, 
about the last week in November, in this 
latitude, is early enough for mulching. 


FORCING STRAWBERRIES, 
The most important point in forcing Straw- 
berries is to commence with strong, healthy 
plants. It is useless to expect success with 


puny, sickly plants. Only the strongest run- | 


ners should be used. These are layered in 
pots as early in the season as possible, in 
the manner described in previous numbers 
of the AMERICAN GARDEN. 

When the small pots have become well 
filled with roots, the plants have to be 
shifted into five-inch pots, or two plants 
The soil for 
potting should consist of about equal parts 


may be set in a six-inch pot. 


of good loan, rotted cow-manure, and leaf- 
mold. The pots should be plunged to the 
rim in the ground, in a sunny situation, and 
thoroughly watered whenever necessary. 
After a few autumn frosts, the pots should 


mold, covering the rim about two inches, aud 
leaving only the crowns of the plants uncoy- 
ered. This prevents the pots from becoming 
broken by the action of the frost. 
cold weather, cover with sashes and shutters 


In severe 


until wanted for forcing. 

The middle of January is a favorable 
The 
shutters are then taken off in day-time, and 


season to commence forcing proper. 


during night the sashes are well covered 
with straw mats or salt-hay. In about a 
week the pots will be thawed out sufficiently 
that they can be taken out. They are then 
placed in a house with a temperature of 
60S 
until blossoms appear, when the tempera- 


in day-time and 40° during night, 
ture should be increased to 70° in day-time 
and 50° at night. Plenty of air has to be 
given, and when the flowers have fully ex- 
panded, pass over them, in the middle of 
the day, with a camel’s-hair brush, to dis- 
tribute the pollen, and thereby promote the 
better fertilization and setting of fruit. When 
it is desirable to hasten the ripening of the 


| berries, the temperature should be raised to 


60° at night. 

Care must be taken not to crowd the plants 
when in blossom; they should not be placed 
so near together as to touch each other. As 
soon as the first blossoms show themselves, 
the plants should be watered with thin liquid 
manure about three times a week, up to the 
period when the fruit commences to color, 
when only cistern water should be applied. 
With proper care, success is almost certain. 
A plaat exhibited last winter at the Horti- 
eulsural Society bore forty-one berries. 

There are comparatively few varieties 
suitable for forcing. I have always had best 


| success with Seth Boyden; but Sharpless, 


Triomphe de Gand, President Wilder, and 


| others are also adapted for this purpose. 


JOSEPH DUNBAR. 


SET TREES IN THE FALL, 
The majority of our fruit trees lose their 
foliage in autumn and remain 
through the winter season. The leaves 


| 
| crude sap, taken from the soil by the 
_ fibrous roots, is transformed in the leaves, 


under the influence of sunlight, into starch, 


| oil, sugar, ete., and these afterward pass to 


the growing parts and there furnish the 
material out of which the plant is built. 
The atmosphere furnishes some of the ma- 
terial used in the leaf factory ; in fact, a large 
part of the solid substance is made up of 
carbon (charcoal), which is taken up from 
the surrounding air by the leaves. 

The above imperfect summary of some of 
the leading facts in vegetable physiology 
are given as an introduction to the question: 


Shall we transplant trees in autumn? From 
the intimate relation of the growing plant to 
the soil by means of its young roots and to 


_ the atmosphere through the tender foliage, 
/ itis to be expected that a change of a tree 


from one place to another would result in 
injury. This reasoning is abundantly sub- 
stantiated by experience. Trees suffer least 
in transplanting when they are least dis- 
turbed in their vital functions by the opera- 
tions; and, therefore, the time to set an 
orchard or establish a fruit garden is either 
in the autumn after the season of growth is 
closed, or in spring, before the vital forces 
have become active. The winter, with its 


_ intense cold, frozen ground, depth of snow, 


| portion of the year, 


etc., cuts the season of transplanting in two. 
Sometimes this division is made close to the 
beginning; at other times near the middle 
and frequently near the end of the inactive 
The winter may be, 
so to speak, prolonged at both ends, so that 
transplanting in the fall is almost impossible, 
and in the spring must be done in a short 
space of time. 

It can be seen by the above that an un- 
qualified ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” cannot well be 
given to the question in hand. Fall plant- 


| ing can be done whenever there is sufficient 


time for the work after the season of growth 
closes, and before the ground becomes 
frozen. The soil during this period, usually 
the last of October and the early part of 
November, is still warm with the heat of the 
summer sun and usually contains the proper 
amount of moisture. The soil is in every 


| way most favorable for the setting of trees, 
' and the weather for doing this work is the 


leafless | 


which are to unfold with the growing spring- | 


time are very small at the close of the year, 
and packed away in well protected buds. 
Winter is a period of comparative rest to all 
outdoor plants in our climate. The leaf is 
the laboratory in chemical 
changes take place that raise the inorganic 
compounds up to the plane of organie sub- 
stance. During the season of growth the 


which those 


| transplanted. 


best which the whole year affords. 

But how is it with the trees? They are 
through growing, and the leaves are either 
fallen or ready to be removed from the 
branches. There is no danger of the buds 
unfolding for months to come. The tree is 
in every way ready to be moved, and besides, 
as a general thing, there is a plenty of time 
to do the work well; a point which cannot 
be claimed for the spring with its hurry of 
pressing work. 

If the setting is done in the fall, it should 
not be until the growth is completed. This 
‘is known by the formation of a distinct 
line between the leaf and the stem. Leaves 
often remain hanging to the branches long 
after this work is finished. When satisfied 
that the work is finished, the leaves should 
be removed from the tree while it is being 
They expose an evaporating 
sarface, and this means an undue draft upon 
the roots for moisture. The roots must 
adjust themselves to their new situation 
and need all their energies extended in this 
direction. The fall-set roots will get sooner 
ready for an early start in the spring. 

Dr. B, D. HALSTED. 
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THE FRANCIS B. HAYES GRAPE. 
Under this name, which the public will 
probably shorten to ‘‘ Hayes” Grape, we 
received from Messrs. John B. Moore §: Sons, 
Concord, Mass., a few medium-sized, moder- 
ately compact bunches of Grapes. The 
berries are of good medium size, globular, 


| sistent with thorough work. 


dollar or more to its marketable value. 


Apples should be dried as quickly as is con- 
To expedite 
drying, slice them very thin, and where onlya 
supply for the family is to be prepared these 
thin slices are best dried upon plates or 
dishes. then 


earthenware They will not 


greenish-white, changing to amber-yellow | taste of the wood, as is the case when spread 
when fully ripe ; skin very firm; flesh tender, | upon boards and frames. 


juicy, very sweet, and of but very slight 
foxiness—less, we think, than in other purely 
native white varieties. 

It ripens, as Mr. Moore 
states, from seven to ten 
days before Concord, has 
healthy, thick foliage free 
from disease, is a very vigor- 
ous grower, hardy, and a 
prolific bearer. It is one of 
the seedlings raised simul- 
taneously with ‘‘ Moore’s 
Early,” and is imbued with 
the same hardy habit of that 
excellent early black Grape. 

This variety has been ex- 
hibited for several years be- 
fore the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Sceiety, where it 
was highly commended and 
awarded a First Class Cer- { 
tificate of Merit. Being of 
purely native origin, and of 
thoroughly proved hardiness, 
it promises to become a val- 
uable Grape for cultivation 
in northern latitudes. Vines 
will not be offered for sale 
before autumn, 1884. 


SAVE THE FRUIT. 

Taking the country as a 
whole, there is a great sear- 
city of fruit this year, which 
is especially the case with 
Apples. Excepting in a few 
favored localities, the Apple 
crop is unusually light —so 
much so that we cannot be 
too economical in the dispo- 
sition of the harvest. 

Even were there an excess, 
nothing should be wasted ; 
for there are millions of 
people in our cities and vil- 
lages, and in newer sections 
of the country where fruit 
trees have not yet been 
planted to any extent, who 
will gladly pay good prices 
for fruit of all kinds, green 
and prepared. 

We can do much to eke 
out the supply of winter fruit 
by carefully preparing such 
fall varieties as will not keep 
fresh through the winter. Millions of bushels 
of Crab-apples, and the inferior grades of 
other varieties, annually go to 


waste — | 


which amount, if carefully and economic- | 


ally handled, would go far toward supplying 
the country with fruit until another crop is 
harvested. 

Clean, well-cored, and carefully dried Ap- 
ples are always wholesome and palatable. 
If desired to sell, they will bring double the 
price that slovenly prepared ones will. A 
few cents’ worth of time and care in pre- 
paring a bushel will not infrequently add a 


Apple-leather, when neatly prepared, is a 


most excellent and convenient article for 


ne nousekeeper. is made by s ewing 1e 
the housel It ade by stewing tl 
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' carefully packed in barrels. 
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If left in the pile 
a month or six weeks without sorting, many 


bruised, causing decay. 


of the good ones will become affected, thus 
causing a useless loss. 

Apples should therefore be sorted over once 
or twice during the fall, taking out and dry- 
ing all those that show signs of decay, and 
wiping the others with cloths, moving them, 
at the same time, to another bin or piece 
of floor that is perfectly dry. After once 
‘“sweating out.” they will keep best when 
Even then they 
should be handled over once 
or twice during the winter. 

Apples are not at all diffi- 


cult to keep, unless you are 


THE FRANCIS B. HAYES GRAPE. 


fruit as if for sauce, then spreading thinly | 


upon plates, and drying in the hot sun, or in 
an oven kept at so low a temperature as to 
preclude all possibility of scorching. It is 
always ready for use by simply soaking. 
Peaches and other fruits may be prepared in 


. 
| the same manner. 


Apples are usually spread out on floors or 
in bins after being gathered, and left there 
to ‘‘sweat out,” until cold weather calls for 
more thorough protection. Much 
lost or saved in these few weeks, as, with 
the utmost care even, some of them will get 


ean be 


too fond of them, or very 
careless in providing a place 
and in handling them. There 
are more lost by storing in 
damp, warm, and poorly ven- 
tilated cellars than from any 

If the attic 
could be made 
frost-proof it would be an 
excellent place for storing 
Apples. Wherever they are 
stored, they should have 
good ventilation, for they 
throw off a great deal of 
moisture, with which the at- 
mosphere becomes charged. 
For sanitary reasons alone, 
if not for any others, a cel- 
lar under the house in which 
roots and fruits are kept 
should always have facilities 


other cause. 


of a house 


for thorough ventilation. 

A little economical man- 
agement this fall will save 
much of our fruit, and go far 
toward preventing a scar- 
city of that very necessary 
article, 

W. D. BoYNnToNn. 


PLUM TREES IN POULTRY 
YARDS. 

The experiences at the 
New-York Agricultural Sta- 
tion furnish additional and 
convineing proof that the 
effect of poultry about Plum 
trees is very beneficial, by 
hindering the work of the 
eurewio. All the Plum trees 
are, with a single exception, 
in the poultry yard. Of one 
hundred specimens of fruit 
taken at random on different 
trees in the yard, but three 
were found stung by insects ; 
while in the same number on 
the tree outside, thirty-seven 
had been stung. Nearly all 
the trees within the poultry 
yard produced a good erop of fine Plums, 
while the outside one bore but a few speci- 
mens. 


CANNED FRUITS, 

The canned fruit product of California 
has largely increased within the last decade. 
The product of 1875 aggregated in value 
about $500,000. In 1878 it had reached 
$1,250,000. In 1880 $1,500,000, and in 
1882 the product is set down with a value 
equal to 2,600,000, 


+ Gatien, | 


COMPENSATION, 
Written for THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
The turfy slope is crisp with heat 
Beside the poor man’s door, 
The path, worn smooth by childish feet 
Winds in and out before; 
The autumn cvening waxes late — 
He slowly swings the creaking gate, 
With hasty strides o’ertakes its close,— 
His day’s rewards, his night’s repose. 


He marks, with shrewd, approving eye, 
His heaps of unhusked Maize; 

Like lanterns in the curious dusk 
flis yellow Pumpkins blaze; 

And, prettiest in tie rustic show, 

Some cluznps of rosy Asters grow, 

Like nardy, happy children, cheer 

The weary night, the waning year. 


His blundering fingers lift the latch; 
A. moment’s pause I see,— 
Tren stumbling o’er the narrow sill, 
He enters silently ; 
There’s something lends the action grace, 
For, stamped upon her withered face, 
A new contentment, strangely deep, 
His nother rocks his child to sleep. 


You rarely hear that rugged speech 
Tae charm of life confess, 
That hardened hand is fit for toil, 
Reluctant to caress: 
The signs of pleasure, sweet and shy 
They lighten in the still blue eye, 
And up the sun-bronzed cheek take flight 
In one red flash of shamed delight. 


To this in many a burdened hour 

His secret thoughts return; 
For this he’s lived laborious days, 

Such frugal joys to earn; 
And yet, if flowers will thrive by toil, 
With scanty suns and sterile soil, 
Thank God for home and homely chccr, 
We'll pay the price, nor count it dear. 

ELAINE GOODALE. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 
Spring-flowering bulbs of all kinds, if not 
already in the ground, should now be planted 
without delay, so that they may form strong 
root-growth before winter sets in. 
amount and vigor of this growth upon which 


are grown in the open ground or in pots. 

To those who have not enjoyed the pos- 
session of a bulb-bed before, we would say, 
no matter what the condition of your soil is, 
—unless it is a swamp,—by all means plant 
some Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, 
and as many more kinds as you feel inclined, 
and you will be well repaid next spring. 
There is nothing that can give so rich and 
cheering a return as spring-flowering bulbs. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissus should be 
planted four inches deep and six inches 
apart; Crocus, Sceillas, and small 
bulbs, two to three inches deep and four 
inches apart. After the ground freezes hard, 
—not before,—eover with leaves three to 
four inches, held down with evergreen 
branches or corn-stalks. In spring, exam- 
ine the ground occasionally, and as soon as 


similar 


the pointed shoots appear above ground re- 
move the covering, and wait for the results; 
and when gorgeous Tulips excite the admira- 
tion of visitors, aud rich trusses of Hyacinths 
in pure white and all imaginable shades of 
ved, blue, and yellow, spread delicious fra- 


grance through the garden and house, let us | 


know how you like your bulb-bed. 


It is the | 


= 
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ALPINE PLANTS AND ROCK-WORK. 

As European travel becomes more fre- 
quent from year to year, and the number of 
those who climb the Rigi and Faulhorn, who 
traverse Wengernalp, and feast their eyes 
on the indeseribably grand and beautiful 
scenery of Switzerland, many become ac- 
quainted with its charming alpine flora, and 
naturally would transplant some of these 
lovely companions of the glaciers and eter- 
nal snows to their far-off gardens, if such 
were possible. In many botanical gardens 
of Europe, extensive collections of alpine 
plants are cultivated, and thrive there nearly 
as well as in their mountain homes. But 
the American climate is about as different 
from that of the alpine regions of Switzer- 
land as can well be imagined, and to succeed 
here with these plants requires special prep- 
aration and attention. Messrs. Woolson & 
Co. have made a specialty of the culture of 
alpine and other hardy plants, and the fol- 
lowing practical directions given by them 
may be relied upon by those who intend to 


| give these interesting plants a trial: 


“There are many plants found growing wild 
only in alpine regions ; a portion of these will 
succeed in ordinary soil in the garden bor- 
der, another portion can only be satisfac- 
torily grown by imitating, as far as may be, 
their natural locations; this has led to the 
rock-work, or rock-garden. The popular no- 
tion of a rock-work is very far from the cor- 
rect one. A structure arising abruptly from 
a lawn, built up with stones and mortar in 
such a manner as to contain pockets, and 
these filled with any plants that can be 
coaxed or forced to grow there, without 


_ reference to their natural habitats, may be a 


rock-work, but is not a rock-garden. Neither 
is a promiscuous heap of stones with the in- 
terstices filled with earth a rock-garden. 

The reasons why alpine plants flourish 
better on a properly constructed rockery 
than elsewhere are, that while the plant 
itself is exposed to full sun, its very long 
and fine roots can run down in the erevices, 
where the soil is cool, and while continually 
moist is also constantly well drained. Un- 
less a rock-garden secures these, the chances 


Par Re aa oH ethene bali _ are that the plants will do better in an ordi- 
See ae ect ce ee a eae aici | nary border than on any rockery that fails 


to provide them. 

‘‘Tn building a rock-garden, let there be an 
abundance of pockets and crevices of differ- 
ent sizes, filled with leaf-mold if possible, 
but see that each one has a soil-connection 
quite down to the earth. When this is done, 
the roots will receive moisture from below 
by capillary attraction; if it is neglected, 
the plants will be as badly off as if in 
flower-pots, and will probably fail. This 
essential being secured in a rock-garden, it 


| should be made to appear as much like 
_ nature as possible, and should be situated in 


some place where natural rocks might prop- 
erly be left, and never upon the lawn or in 
the ornamental part of the grounds. 

“While alpine plants, when well estab- 
lished, are in nature exposed to the full 
action of the sun and winds, when planted 


| in the rockery they should be sheltered at 


first until their roots become well estab- 
lished. 


‘f ALPINE PLANTS IN COMMON GARDENS. 


‘“Those who have neither the locality nor 
the materials for a proper rock-garden may 


{ 


cultivate most of the alpine and rock plants 
with fair suecess by imitating the above 
conditions, as far as may be, in the border. 
Select a spot that is naturally well drained, 
and excavate the earth to the depth of 
twenty-four inches; put in six inches of 
small stones, broken bricks, ete., to make 
sure of good drainage; fill up with leaf-mold 
or peaty soil, with sufficient sand to keep it 
open. When the plants are set, mulch them 
with stones, 7. e., have a lot of small stones 
from the size of a filbert up to the bulk of 
half a hen’s egg,—all the better if flattish 
rather than round,—and put these around 
the plants to the depth of two inches or 
more. This covering of stones, while it 
allows the rain to enter the soil, checks 
evaporation, and keeps the soil moist, cool, 
and loose.” 


AN INTERESTING NATIVE PLANT. 
THE ZAUSCHNERIA. 

This somewhat harsh name has been be- 
stowed upon a handsome little fuchsia-like 
plant of the far West, which is well worthy 
of a trial in our gardens. The genus includes 
but the single species, Z. Californica, which 
is found throughout southern and central 
California, and eastward to New Mexico and 
Utah. The plant is herbaceous, or slightly 
woody at the base, with a strong, hard, per- 
ennial root. The stems—about a foot long 
—are decumbent and ascending, and grow 
so thickly as to quite cover the ground. The 
stems and branches are terminated by loose 
racemes of scarlet flowers. The latter are 
about an inch long, the parts in fours,— 
tetramerous, as the botanists say,— with the 
calyx and corolla colored alike. The style 
and stamens, as in the Fuchsia, are exserted 
to some distance beyond the petals, and the 
anthers are loosely attached by the middle, 
presenting that pendulous appearance which 
is so prettily seen in the anthers of the Lily, 
and which gives to the latter flower its chief 
grace. The leaves are about an inch long, 
lanee-shaped, slightly toothed, of a deep 
green, and more or less hairy. Altogether, 
the habit of the plant, the disposition of the 
flowers, the highly colored calyx, and the 
exsert style and stamens, render it strikingly 
like a Fuchsia, while it has a charm pos- 
sessed by no variety of the latter—a brill- 
iant scarlet color. 

In its native mountains its specific attrae- 
tions are heightened by the surroundings. 
Where the canon broadens out into a little 
garden-like expansion, it loves to take pos- 
session of the gravelly bottoms on either 
side of the stream, where it grows to the 
exclusion of almost everything else. The 
surrounding cliffs, covered with vines and 
ferns, form a rich setting for the garden 
beneath. 

In the flower garden it would doubtless 
admit of great improvement, as even at 
home its appearance varies greatly with soil 
and altitude. As it is accustomed in the 
Sierra Madre to severe cold and very sudden 
and frequent changes, it would probably 
prove nearly, if not quite, hardy in this lati- 
tude. It should be grown in a light, rich, 
well-drained soil, with an abundance of 
water, especially about the time of flow- 
ering. During winter it should be well cov- 
ered with mulch, or be placed in a frame. 

H. H. RusHpy. 
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ANEMONES AND RANUNCULUS. 
These plants, though so seldom grown suc- 
cessfully in this country, are well worth the 
attention which their culture requires. 
There are many species, inhabitants of our 
gardens, woods, and fields; but those to 
which our present article especially applies 


DOUBLE FRENCH ANEMONE. 


are the tuberous Ranunculus Asiaticus and 


Anemone coronaria, and hortensis, from which | 


species the many varieties catalogued by 
bulb growers, and which are often included 
in colleetions of Dutch bulbs, are derived. 
The tubers of the Anemone are dark, flattish, 
ill-shapen; those of the Ranunculus are a 
number of little prongs united at a common 
crown. 

Any common, light, good soil is suitable 
for the Anemone, a wet, stiff soil rots the 
roots. The Ranunculus, however, likes a 
stiffer soil and is very impatient of drought, 
although if planted in a common bulb bed 
the roots sometimes grow and give flowers; 
yet these plants cannot be considered hardy, 
and to grow them satisfactorily a special 
bed must be made for them and requisite 
protection given. Ifthe natural soil is not 
rich loam, it should be removed to the depth 
of at least eighteen inches. Fill in with 
rich, light soil at least six inches; rotted 
sod from some old pasture is the best; then 
fill up the bed with a mixture of the same 
soil and well decomposed cow droppings. 
Then raise the bed about four inches with 
fine light, rich soil. Good drainage is essen- 
tial. In this bed plant the tubers from four 
to six inches apart, according to their size, 
and about two inches deep, pressing the soil 
around them, in October or early November. 

When the ground begins to freeze, cover 
the bed with a thick coat of leaves or of 
strawy manure, so as to thoroughly keep out 
the frost. It is better, however, to make a 
rough frame, fill in with leaves and cover 
with boards or glass. The only objection is 


that field.mice sometimes make such a 


tubers; they must either be kept out or 
poisoned. 

Early in spring remove the frame or un- 
cover the bed, and the plants will soon ap- 
pear. Push the earth loosely around them 
and water freely if there should be a season 
of drought. The plants will soon show bloom 
and should then be protected from the sun 
(which fades the rich colors) by an awning. 

When the flowers have faded and the foli- 
age turns yellow, take up the tubers and 
keep them in a cool place until the return 
of the planting season. The roots may be 
kept over winter and planted in the spring, 


as they possess great vitality; but autumn 
planting is preferable. If planted in pots 
they can be kept ina frame and brought into 
bloom during the winter, but this culture is 
| not as satisfactory. 
_ The species and varieties are single and 
_ double; the colors are very rich white, 
searlet, yellow, blue, black, spotted,—in fact, 
there is hardly any shade which cannot be 
found. A bed of these flowers will give 
more satisfaction than one can suppose, for 
no words can give an idea of the beauty and 
brilliancy of the blossoms. The culture is 
not difficult, and the wonder is that we so 
seldom see Anemones and Ranunculus. 
E. S. Rann, JR. 


WINTER TREATMENT OF ROSES. 


In the latitude of New-York City, Roses 
should not be covered, or given their winter 
protection before the first week in December. 
In this respect the amateur often errs. In 
his anxiety to protect his pet plants, he very 


_ often covers them too soon, andif the season 


is mild the shoots are smothered, and in 
| consequence decay. In the spring the same 


error occurs again; he uncovers them early | 


| 
| in March, when he should not do so before 
_ the first week in April. 


DOUBLE CHRYSANTHEMUM-FLOWERED 
ANEMONE, . 


| difficult to give precise directions as to the 
| amount of covering to be applied, as so 
| much depends upon the location and situa- 
_ tion of the plants, their health, and condi- 


| tion. I do not advise early covering, for I 


In regard to protecting Roses, it is rather | 


ency to help the plant to fully mature its 
wood, thus rendering it more capable of sur- 
viving the winter. 

For protecting the Hybrid Perpetuals 
(which, by the way, are the hardiest class 
of Roses), I know of nothing better than the 
branches of cedar 

| placed rather thickly over the entire bed. 
The Everblooming Roses, Teas, Bourbons, 


or other evergreens, 


DOUBLE FRENCH RANUNCULUS. 


| Bengals, are unfortunately more tender, and 
in consequence require more protection. For 
this class I find it an excellent plan to cover 
over the entire bed tothe depth of six or eight 
_ inches with forest leaves. The leaves can 
be kept in place by placing evergreen or 
other branches over them. I prefer ever- 
green branches, when they can be obtained, 
as they make the place more bright and cheer- 
fullooking, during our dreary winter months. 
For protecting Roses, some use rough 
stable manure, but I do not advise its use ; 
it often ferments, and thus destroys the 
plants; besides, it retains so much water 
that it packs heavily, thus inducing rot and 
decay. Standard and large specimens of 
Roses can be protected by covering them 
with straw, tying it neatly around, and leay- 
ing a slight opening at the top. Evergreen 
branches may also be used for this pur- 
pose, and are in some respects preferable to 
straw. Cuas. E. PARNELL. 


A NEW METHOD OF COLORING FLOWERS. 
A Mr. Nesbit, of England, is said to have 
discovered a-process by which cut flowers 
can be colored by the absorption of dyes 
through the stems. A bouquet of Lilies 
tinted in this manner with delicate pink and 
blue was carried by the Prince of Wales at a 
recent social entertainment, where it at- 
tracted considerable attention. It is said 
_ that the dies do not in the least affect the 
| perfume or freshness of the flowers; but not 
all the flowers respond equally to this 

| treatment, and some of the compound colors 
become separated by the process; purple 


frame their winter quarters and destroy the | think that a moderate freezing has a tend- | especially divides into its compound colors. 
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THE JAPANESE ASTILBE. 
(Astilbe Japonica. ) 

A hardy, herbaceous plant, comparatively 
but little known to amateurs, although often 
highly recommended by professionals, is the 
Japanese Astilbe, or Spirea of our cata- 
logues. 
fail at first sight to fall in love with this 
beautiful foreigner, which apparently takes 
so kindly to our changeful climate, and with- 
stands the coldest winters with impunity. 
Crowning a delicate red stem, branching 
toward the apex, we find a crowded cluster 
of miniature white blossoms, which in their 
exquisite delicacy may well be compared 


with freshly fallen snow. We may be some- 


what enthusiastic inits praises, but its beauty 
must be seen to be sufficiently appreciated. 
Like all hardy herbaceous plants, it will 


One fond of flowers will seldom | 


take care of itself after once being planted. | 


Procure a root in the autumn, and place it 
in any convenient situation in the border. 


As it grows over two feet in height, it is | 


obviously not a ‘ bedding plant,” and for 
that matter it has not even the character- 
istic of being showy in the open ground. 
The tall, leafless flower stalk, and the 
general airiness.of the whole, make it of 
little value for display. Its attractiveness 


lies wholly within the blossom itself, where | 


the chief beauty of the plant is concentrated. 
Therefore, plant it in some convenient situ- 
ation, but where it will not displace plants 
more suitable for border ornamentation. 
is especially well adapted for planting among 
groups of small shrubbery in lawns. 

Any soil suits it, although a rich and dry 
one is preferable. 

plant the root two or three inches below the 
~ surface, pressing the soi] about it firmly. 
Before the hole is entirely filled, give it a 
good soaking with water, and finish up by 
smoothing over with a rake. 
soon as the first leaves begin to appear so 
as to show the location of the plant, it is a 
good plan to stir the soil around it. 
admits the air and water more freely to the 
roots, and promotes a healthy and rapid 


In spring, as 


growth. 
will appear, and, shooting upward, will be 


It | 


Spade up the earth, and | 


This | 


By and by, the tall flower stalks | 


erowned in June or July with its beautiful | 


blossoms. 


After these have appeared, no | 


bouquet culled from your garden plots will | 
_ for to-day, taking no heed for the morrow, 
or, in other words, they will be indispensable | 
_ planting of our great public parks, as it is in 


be complete without some sprays of Astilbe ; 


while they last. 

The Japanese Astilbe is grown largely by 
florists for cut flowers in winter, and its 
forcing qualities and ease of culture make 
it peculiarly adapted for the house and win- 
For this purpose, the clumps 
of roots are planted in five or six inch pots, 
in sandy loam and leaf-mold. After pot- 
ting, they should be thoroughly watered and 
buried in a bed of sand or coal ashes, and 
treated as is customary with forcing bulbs. 
When wanted for forcing, they are placed 
gradually into heat, and, by bringing a few 
pots to the house every two or three weeks, 
a continuous succession of these pretty flow- 
ers may be enjoyed during the entire winter. 

There is also a variety with variegated 
foliage, green and yellow, otherwise similar 
to the green-leaved kind, H. GILLETTE. 


dow garden. 


MAKING A HILL. 

To those born and reared in mountainous 
regions, the monotony of the western plains 
soon becomes wearisome, and they long for 
the sight of the dear hills. A correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman relates how a 
friend of his, tired of the unbroken plain, 
determined to make a hill of trees. This is 
the way he made it: 

In the center of a circular land, about two 
hundred feet in diameter, he set a Cotton- 
wood tree, and twenty feet away a circle of 
six others. The center tree was much larger 
and thriftier than the cirele. Twenty feet 
distant was another circle, this one of Wil- 
lows, set fifteen feet apart. Then followed 
Catalpa, Ailanthus, Osage Orange, and last, 
Holly. These outer circles were closer, and 
the trees being of smaller growth were set 
closer. 

By cultivation and manuring he endeay- 
ored to incite the central trees to a more 
luxuriant growth than the outer ones, and 
has succeeded in a remarkable degree. The 
result is a solid green hill of foliage that 
soon will be a hundred feet high in the 
center, and slopes down to about ten feet at 
the base. 

He is now building another hill on a modi- 
fication of this principle. 


This is to be an | 


evergreen hill, and for the place of honor he | 
_ trial Orchids, and those which grow on trees, 


has a White Pine, surrounded by Spruees, 
and the varieties graded as to size to the 
edge. To secure a greater hill appearance, 
he allows five years to elapse between the 
planting of the different circles, so that when 
the last circle is set the central tree will be 
twenty-five years old. 


EPHEMERAL PLANTING. 


The tendency in all branches of ornamen- 


tal gardening, says 4. S. Fuller, inthe N. Y. | 
Weekly Sun, has been for many years imme- | 


diate effect, without the least regard for 
permanency, or how grounds may look after 
the lapse of a few months or years. This is 
not only seen in the gaudy display of bed- 
ding plants in city and suburban gardens, 
but even in our great parks, where at the 
very outset trees were so crowded to make 
an immediate show that in a very few years 
the natural beauty of all were destroyed in 
their struggle for existence. Our much 
talked of and costly Central Park has been 
ruined by this very common error of close 
planting for immediate effect. Everything 


appears to have been the ruling idea in the 


a majority of private gardens. 
This ephemeral style of gardening has no 


| doubt been greatly stimulated through the 


introduction of the hundreds of different 
species and varieties of ornamental foliage 
plants which are now so popular; and while 
these are certainly valuable acquisitions in 
the way of materials for making our gardens 
look gay in summer, there is something 
about them that looks flashy and gaudy —a 
bright bit of coloring, and nothingmore. But 


where the hardy perennials, biennials, and | 


even annuals, are cultivated, there is a con- 
tinuous change all through the season, every 
day bringing out something new in the way of 
color,— akind of natural progression from the 


indow (jarden 


AND GREENHOUSE. 


COOL ORCHIDS. 


The nearly general opinion that all Orchids 
require houses built for their special culture 
is rapidly undergoing a change, as it is well 
known that there are a good many of the 
finest species in cultivation which can be 
successfully grown in a house used for a 
general collection of greenhouse plants. 
Even some kinds which were formerly con- 
sidered stove Orchids, requiring a high tem- 
perature, can be grown and brought to a 
high state of perfection in the temperature 
of a house used for growing Carnations, Ste- 
vias, and similar plants. Dendrobium nobile, 
Wardianun, Pierardi, and densiflorum, a 
large number of Cypripediums, Phajus, Cel- 
ogynes, Cattleyas, Calanthes, Lycastes, Laelias, 
Oncidiums, Stanhopeas, Zygopetalums, and 
Epidendrums,— among which are some of the 
finest genera in cultivation,— may be grown 
in ordinary greenhouses together with a 
general collection of plants. 

There are two classes of Orchids,— those 
which grow in earth, and are called Terres- 


rocks, ete., known as Epiphytal Orchids. 


| Most Orchids require a long season of rest, 


especially the epiphytal; also, such terres- 
trial genera as Calanthe. All Orchids which 
form pseudo-bulbs must be thoroughly ma- 
tured before success can be attained. Ever- 
green kinds which do not form pseudo-bulbs 
require to be kept moist all the time, al- 
though they need larger quantities of water 
during their season of growth than when at 
rest. 

The great essentials in Orchid growing 
are fresh soil, clean pots, steady tempera- 
ture, and freeness from insects. Dendrobi- 


; ums do about equally well in pots, baskets, 


or on blocks. The erect-growing kinds, such 
as D. densiflorum, are probably best adapted 
for pot culture; while those of pendulous 
habit, such as D, Wardianum, do best in bas- 
kets. Good peat and sphagnum are neces- 
sary for their growth, and, if growing in 
pots, plenty of drainage must be given. All 
the Dendrobiums need abundance of water 
when growing, but sparingly when at rest. 
Cypripediums are perhaps the most use- 
ful class of Orchids for cutting flowers. 
Most kinds are of easy culture, and seldom 
fail to produce plenty of blossoms, and some 
of the species at a season when flowers gen- 
erally are in good demand — during the holi- 
days. They require good, open, porous soil, 
to give their roots plenty of room. Do not 
allow them to get too dry at any time, but 
be careful not to let water remain at the 
axil of the leaves, as it is apt to cause rot. 
Look out for white scale, one of the most 
inveterate enemies to this class of plants. 
Phajus grandifolius, one of the commonest 
Orchids in general culture, is also very pretty. 
To amateurs just beginning the cultivation 
of Orchids, I would say not to try too many 
kinds at first; for although I consider none 
of those named difficult to grow in a cool 
house, it is a better way to learn the habits 
of a few of the genera before undertaking 


first Anemone in spring until the last one is the cultivation of a large collection, 


cut off by the frosts of autumn. 


M. MILTON. 
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THE SCARBOROUGH LILY. 
(Vallota purpurea. ) 

This brilliant summer-flowering bulb is 
nearly allied to the genus Amaryllis, from 
which it differs mainly in that its leaves are 
evergreen, keeping in a growing condition 
all the time, and should therefore not be 
dried off during winter. 

The large bright-scarlet flowers appear 
from July to November, and immediately 
after blooming the bulbs should be potted. 
A mixture of equal parts of loam, leaf-mold, 
and sand is most suitable for them, and with 
good drainage there is little danger of giving 
them too much water, except during the 
few winter months, when they require not 
more than to keep them from wilting. The 
plant needs but little heat, but should have 
plenty of light during its growing season. 
The bulbs, when once established, should 
not be disturbed oftener than the roots be- 
come too crowded 
in the pots, when a 
shifting of the en- 
tire ball into larger 
pots is preferable 
to a separation of 
the bulbs. 


THE BROWALLIA. 
We have very 
few blue flowers 
which bloom in 
winter. Blue is a 
color not often met 
with among plants 
which can be used 
inthe house ; there- 
fore, when we do 
happen upon one, 
we prize it, espec- 
jally if it is a 
free bloomer, and 
is easily managed. 
Such a flower is the 
Browallia. It is a 
bright, clear blue, 
with a white eye. 
The flowers are 
small, but they are 
freely produced, 
and the effect is 
very pleasing in 
the window, if one 
has a good plant. 
The Browallia is seen oftener in the gar- 
den than in the house. Like the Lobelias, 
which it resembles somewhat in color and 
flower, it is not likely to attract as much 
attention there as it does when grown in 
the house, because it is a modest flower, and 
not at all self-asserting, like the Zinnia, the 
Phlox, or the Petunia. To grow good plants 
for the house, I prefer to sow seeds in pots, 
rather than take plants out of the garden 
borders. Plants intended for use in pots 
always do better when raised and kept in 
pots, I think. 
When the plants are an inch or two high, 
put them in small pots and keep them in a 
sunny place, giving only enough water to 


ing in. If this is done, you will soon have a 
plant eighteen inches or two feet high, well 
branched apd symmetrical in shape, which 
will become covered with flowers. It is very 
fine for using among other flowers to which 
blue is a contrasting color. It mixes well 
with Eupatoriums, or white and yellow 
flowers, and is desirable for use in bouquets. 
E. E. REXForD. 


HOW TO GROW MIGNONETTE FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

Mignonette is a native of Egypt, and is 
usually grown as an annual, as it blooms and 
goes to seed in a few months, and is not 
hardy enough to live in a cold, frosty climate ; 
but with a little care a regular succession of 
plants can be obtained, and this deliciously 
fragrant flower may be cultivated as a pot 
plant, aud made to bloom all winter. 


VALLOTA 


PURPUREA. 


The seeds should be sown in small pots, 
in which the plants will flower, as the Mign- 
onette is a tap-rooted plant, and will not 
transplant so easily as plants that are fi- 
brous rooted. Yet by taking up the plants at 
night-fall, after they have put forth five or 
six leaves, and by wetting the roots well 
before disturbing them, and then transplant- 
ing them with a little sand about the root, 
I have been successful in transplanting 
them. Still, I prefer to sow in pots and 
pull up the plants that are not needed, as 
only one or two plants should grow in a 


_ small pot. 


keep them from drying up. Also give plenty | 


of fresh air, and syringe often, to keep down 
the red spider, which will quite likely attack 
them if kept in too dry an atmosphere. If 
the plant shows an inclination to straggle, 
pinch it back, and force it to become bushy 
and compact by a judicious system of pinch- 


The best soil in which to grow Mignonctte 
consists of three parts loam, one part thor- 
oughly decayed manure, one part leaf-mold, 
or peaty soil, and one part sand, but it will 
grow in any common garden loam. 
five or six seeds over the soil in each pot, 
and press them lightly down with the finger, 
Water them, and put the pots in the shade 
or, better still, in a plant frame, with a little 


Seatter | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| coal ashes on top. 


bottom heat, and shade them till the sprouts 
appear. Then let them have plenty of sun, 
so as to grow stocky, and not become wire- 
drawn. As soon as the leaves well 
sprouted, thin out the plants, leaving only 
two in asmall pot; but if the pot is large 
you can plant more seeds in it, and leave six 
or eight plants to grow. But my faney is 
for small pots of flowers for the window 
garden. Large pots are better fitted for the 
conservatory or greenhouse. 

Stir the surface of the soil, with a large 
hair-pin, every few days, so that it will not 
become caked and prevent the air from 
reaching the roots. Mignonette does not 
require much water, as the plants are liable 
to damp off if the soil is too wet, but it must 
not be kept dust dry. If the sunis very hot at 
noon-day, the small plants may be scorched, 
and it is well to shade them with paper to 
keep the leaves a bright green. When they 


are 


are four or five 
inches high, tie 
them to slender 


sticks three or four 
inches taller than 
the plants, to keep 
them from growing 
straggling. If the 
shoots are pinched 
out when the plants 
are three or four 


inches tall, they 
will make more 
flowering — shoots 


and form  hand- 
somer plants. 
When the buds 
appear little 
weak, manure wa- 


a 


ter onee a week 
will make them 
bloom in larger 
clusters. 

Miles’s = Hybrid 
Mignonette and 


Parsons’s White are 
very fine varieties 
for the window gar- 
den. Mignonette 
can be 
wooden boxes and 
kept on the window 
sills in the dining- 
room or kitchen for 
winter blooming. 
It may also be sown in large pots, and 
kept under glass all winter, by preparing a 
frame in a sheltered location where it will 
have all the sunshine. Put a good supply of 
manure, mixed with straw from the horse 


sown in 


stable, at the bottom, and over this lay rough 
coal ashes, with six inches or more of fine 
Sink the pots in the 
ashes, and have the sashes about ten or eleven 
inches above the level of the pots. When 
the seeds sprout, give all the air on mild 
days, so as to keep the plants strong and 
stocky. Do not water on damp, dark days, 
as too much moisture willinjure them. When 
frosts come, and snow falls, keep the glass 
covered with mats or carpets and loose hay. 
Bank up the outside of the frame with 
strawy manure, and when it storms, cover 
the whole glass with boards. If Mignonette 
is sown every mouth, from March to Novem- 
ber, a constant succession of fine flowers can 
be obtained all the year around. 
Daisy EYEBRIGHT. 
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THE GARDENS OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

I do not know when I have been more 
agreeably surprised than by a visit to the 
town of Victoria, which is on the south-east 
point of Vancouver’s Island and between 
latitude 48° and 49° in the North Pacific 
Ocean. We have been for some days sailing 
on the Pacifie and along the Straits of San 
Juan de Fuea, the heavily snow-capped 
mountains of the Olympic making the air so 
chilly that those who kept in the open air at 
all had to do so with overcoats, or, if ladies, 
in warm wraps or furs, All at once we came 
to the mouth of Puget Sound, opposite to 
which is Victoria, and all was at once pieas- 
ant. Summer weather and everything as 
lovely and beautiful as the prettiest poet 
might imagine. The harbor of Victoria is, 


tremble of those florists who with us only 


get them to perfection by the lavish expend- 
iture of cash and by the sweat of their 
brows! Even the standard or tree Roses are 
grown to an enormous extent, and make the 
same beautiful ornaments in yards that they 
make in the Old World. And the indigenous 
Rose — Rosa Cinnamomea or Cinnamon Rose 
— grows in a state which I may almost e¢all 
grandeur. Ihave it growing in my German- 


town garden, but about three feet is all the | 


height it cares to grow for me. Here you 
may see bushes—nay, masses—scores of 
feet in diameter, ten feet or more high, and 
bearing thousands of their remarkably 


_ sweet, rosy flowers, giving a fragrance to 


however, small and shallow, and, as a con- | 


sequence, our heavy vessel had to lie for six 
or eight hours a mile and a half outside, wait- 
ing for the tide to rise, and this gave me the 
opportunity to do some interesting botaniz- 
ing among the rocks along the coast. 

The town of Victoria, which we reached 
in the afternoon, is an indescribably pretty 
place. 
has a park called Beacon Hill, from its use 
in signaling in those olden times when 
Indians were troublesome. Though the 
mountain tops, some fifty miles away, are 
perpetually white with snow, except when 
the morning and evening sun lights them up 
in purple and gold, the air in the town is 
warm (though without sultriness), owing to 
the long day’s sun—sixteen hours now— 
warming the sheltered spots where the high 
mountain ridges keep off the aretie winds. 

The people are fond of flowers, and almost 
every cottage was embowered in vines, and 
seemed ready to break down with their load 
of blossoms. In my early life in England, I 
have memories of whole buildings com- 
pletely covered from roof to the ground with 
sweet Roses and gratefully scented Honey- 
suckles, but I have often found that early 
memories become magnified. The distance 
of time lends an enchantment to the early 
view. I had come to suspect that the Roses 
may not have been quite so strong, nor the 
Honeysuckles quite so sweet, as these early 
memories record them. But here they were, 
even excelling these impressions and giving 
a new echo to the voices of youth. The 
tale was true. The wild English Honey- 
suckles, running by the cottage door, 
rambling under the eaves to almost gable 
end, dropping in festoons between the win- 
dows, and only by the aid of art permitting 
a glimpse of the within, and giving out 
thousands — yes, thousands of bunches of 
their deliciously scented purple, and white, 
and yellow flowers. And the Roses, and the 
Pyracantha, and the Evergreen Ivy, and the 
seores of other things which, even in Phila- 
delphia, cannot be grown without much 
trouble, here they may be seen climbing in 
wonderful luxuriance, or making bushes, in 
some cases, nearly as large as the habitations 
they adorned. 

Roses, yes! How they would have 
charmed the hearts of an Ellwanger or a 
Parsons! How the enormous ‘ Jacks,” by 
the thousands, would have made the purses 


It is built on a high rocky bluff, and | 


| the air for a long distance away. 


In many 
instances the Sweet Brier and Eglantine of 
the Old World had become naturalized, and 
got into the fraternal embraces of their 
native brother; but those were also growing 
with equal luxuriance, showing that it is the 
climate which does it all. 

When the time shall come that the whole 
country shall be brought under improved 
speed in traveling connections, and the 
United States shall be but a few days’ reach 
from this now distant land, this ought to be 
the great Rose center of the American con- 
tinent. Not only the Rose, but numberless 
plants of the Old World have escaped from 
cultivation, and are making their way 
through the world, on their own account, 
most gloriously. The English Daisy, the 
“oowan fine” which Burns tells us of in 
“Auld Lang Syne,” is getting out every- 
where among the grass, and the Furze and 
the Broom and many others abound in the 
woods and along the road-sides. 

In Myr. Johnston’s beautiful nurseries I saw 
the Deodar, and many other half-hardy ever- 
greens with us, growing magnificently, and 
I have never in any part of the world — not 
even in its native home at Calaveras, Mari- 
posa, and other places — seen the great Mam- 
moth Sequoia so evidently satisfied with 
this world as in Mr. Johnston’s grounds. 
These nursery grounds are not very large, 
but have more variety than I have seen in 
any nursery since I left home. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and particularly Cherries, 
make a remarkably vigorous and healthy 
growth, and just now the Cherries are break- 
ing down with their weight of fruit. But 
here, as elsewhere, good culture has to tell 
its own story. Apple orchards are set out, 
then they are left to struggle for food with 
the grass or other vegetation, and soon get 
yellow, hide-bound and moss-clotted; and 
then the owners tell me ‘‘the Apple is one 
of the fruits which will not do in Victoria”; 
but when you come to places where the 
Apple has all the ground to itself, or having 
other things growing with it, is still manured 
for both, then you will see that the Apple 
will do as well as elsewhere. 

And what a country for the cooler-loving 
fruits and vegetables? The common Currant 
grows five feet high, and bears fruit as large 
as Cherry or Versailles. And such Cabbage, 
Lettuce, Peas, etc., few if any of our read- 
ers ever saw. 

I almost felt that I could remain here; 
but when I remember the Grapes and the 
Watermelons and Tomatoes, and scores of 
other things which we have and they may 
envy, I shall feel free to return as happy 
as when I left home.— Thomas Meehan, in 
Gardener's Monthly. 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The October exhibition, held on the 2d of 
the month, was in the general character of 
its exhibits similar to that of the previous 
meeting. Gladiolus and Dahlias covered the 
largest part of the tables, only the order of 
awards was reversed, ©. L. Allen & Co. 
taking all the first prizes for Gladiolus, Hal- 
lock & Thorpe the second. 

The premium collection of twelve named 
Gladiolus contained: Adanson, John Adams, 
Crystal Palace, John Gilbert, Martha Wash- , 
ington, Alfonso, La Candeur, Ceres, Emer- 
son, Marguerite, Adelaide Neilson, Eugene 
Scribe. Allen’s new seedling, Margaret New- 
ton, attracted deserved attention. Itis ofa 
peculiar delicate rosy-salmon, lightly striped 
with deep carmine, flowers very large, spike 
unusually large and full. 

Several very good collections of Dahlias 
were on exhibition, especially of single 
varieties. 

The prize for the best twelve named 
Dahlias was awarded to Hallock & Thorpe 
for Rory O’ More, Lady Percy, James Walton, 
Chas. Lingard, Ovid, Chris. Ridley, Prince of 
Denmark, Florence Stark, Magician, Acme of 
Perfection, Lady M. Watts, Prince Bismarck. 

John Henderson received the first prize 
for the best collection of named Roses, 
twelve buds of each. The collection com- 
prised some twenty-five varieties, nearly all 
of unusual excellence. Among them was 
the new variety, Mad. Cousin, a beautiful 
flower, of a peculiar violet-rose, tinged with 
yellow. 

Of Petunias and Geraniums several very 
good displays were noticeable. An especially 
attractive feature was a huge rustic basket, 
in which three separate exhibits of Orchids 
were tastefully arranged by Mrs. M. J. Mor- 
gan’s gardener. The interstices were filled 
with moss and Ferns, giving the whole a 
natural and graceful appearance. 

In the fruit department we noticed, among 
others, several magnificent bunches of Black 
Hamburg Grapes from Mr. Charles Butler’s 
eraperies. Three huge heads of the new 
Seafoam Cauliflower, exhibited by B. K. 
Bliss & Sons, attracted marked attention, 
and formed the most prominent feature in 
the vegetable department. 

The business meetings are now held in 
one of the large basement rooms, directly 
under the hall, which has been conveniently 
fitted up for the purpose. This is a decided 
improvement over the former custom of 
holding the meetings and exhibitions in the 
same room. At this meeting it was resolved 
to give more prominence to special exhibi- 
tions continuing two days and evenings. 
This is a move in the right direction, which 
cannot fail to bear good results. 

The next exhibition will be held on the 
7th and 8th of November, and will be a 
special Chrysanthemum show. Very liberal 
premiums are offered to exhibitors, and un- 
usual efforts are being made by the officers 
as well as the members of the society to 
make this exhibition the largest and best of 
the kind ever held in New-York. Intending 
exhibitors may obtain the schedule of prizes 
by addressing Secretary J. Y. Murkland, 12 
Cortlandt street, New-York. 
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Pets. 


TEACHING BIRDS. 

Few birds that are esteemed as pets ina 
household, says the New-York Times, sing 
their natural song. If they did they wouldn’t 
be so highly prized. The canary, even, is 
trained to his song, and the young bird is 
kept, by the careful breeder, in the company 
of only the best singers. So is the bullfinch, 
the starling, the blackbird and others whose 
songs make them so valuable to dealers. So 
the song-birds are never taught to improve 
their songs in this country. 

Dealers say it is because we haven’t men 
on this side of the Atlantic who will enter 
into competition with the trainers in Ger- 
many. The Americanized foreigners find 
that this business doesn’t pay. So even 
those who have been in the business in the 
Old World drop it when they come here. 
Yet, in a small way, these trainers pursue 
their vocation here, to some extent, rather for 
recreation than remuneration. These efforts, 
however, are directed mainly to the training 
of speaking birds, like the parrot and magpie, 
rather than the songsters. 

There lives on Roosevelt street an Alsatian 
who has accomplished a wonder in the train- 
ing of a common field robin. The bird was 
kept by him in a dark room with a small 
music-box set to play only one tune, ‘‘ My 
Mary Ann,” made popular by Harrigan and 
Hart in one of their farees. A dozen times 
a day or more the music-box ground out this 
‘one tune. 

The owner of the bird is a good whistler 
and something of a musician. At such odd 
hours as he could get from his work he went 
to the room where the bird was confined and 
whistled the tune. Occasionally he would 
take his violin to the room and piay ‘‘ My 
Mary Ann.” 

The robin heard no musie but this, and as 
‘a consequence ina couple of months began 
to sing this song. When he got so he 
could whistle it from beginning to end his 
improvement ceased. And now he sings at 
intervals this plaintive air in rivalry with 
the music-box, and much to the delight of its 
owner. 

The imitative faculty thus developed has 
clung to the bird, who is now constantly 
picking up new notes, and has perfected 
itself in a portion of one of the airs from 
“Fatinitza.” It has also learned to speak 
three French phrases, and has acquired the 
habit of calling out in a shrill whistle, 
“Jules,” the name of its owner’s son. Alto- 
gether it is a famous bird, and its owner will 
not part with it for any amount of money. 

The method pursued by this Alsatian is 
that pursued by all trainers in Europe who 
make the education of song-birds a specialty. 
‘The bullfinch is their favorite student, be- 
cause it learns the most readily, can acquire 
two or three tunes, and is a favorite in the 
market. These trainers, generally peasants, 
will fill a darkened room with cages of bull- 
finches, and teach them by the use of what 
is known as a bird-organ to whistle some 
particular tune. 

The bird-organ is a baby hand-organ and 
plays only the one song the teacher desires 
his scholars to learn. This is ground out to 
them a dozen times daily, and in a month 
or two the pupils are graduated, and appar- 


ently revel in their education, abandoning 
their natural song for the artificial one. 
The violin or music-box is often substituted 
for the bird-organ, but one of the three is 
always an accompaniment to the education 
of a song-bird. 

The young canary takes its schooling from 
its male parent, and young birds while in 
training have no other education than being 
confined in a room with a number of the best 
singers. 


BUYING FROM HEAD-QUARTERS, 

Why will not the fruit-growers, to say 
nothing of the small dairy farmers, put 
themselves in direct communication with 
their customers by letting it be known that 
they are ready to fill small orders? In lay- 
ing by supplies for winter, intelligent house- 
keepers would be glad to order from growers 
direct to suit themselves. For instance, 
every one wants during the season two or 
three hundred pounds of good table Grapes, 
which cannot be bought here except at fancy 
prices, and, what is worse, are flat and poor 
when bought. Then one wants some really 
good Quinces, a bushel or two, for marmalade, 
and a bushel of wild Grapes, which, for fra- 
granece and musky flavor, are incomparable 
for jellies, to say nothing of winter Apples 
and Pears. I know they are little over half 
the cost of these extravagant Boston mar- 
kets (the dearest in the country), only twelve 
miles from here, and for seasons we have 
ordered everything possible from a friend in 
the interior of New-York State, to the great 
saving of purse, and certainly of having the 
table well supplied. But friends die or move 
away, and there is no compass to direct one 
where else to send. We really think of 
freighting oats, apples, and butter from 
Iowa; for, spite of the distance, it pays as 
mere economy. 

Why wont farmers and fruit-growers in- 
sert a line once in awhile in the papers, to 


say that they are ready to supply house- | 


keepers’ orders in the fall? There may be 
some inconveniences in getting a new plan 
started, but they can all be got the better 
of if people go to work properly. The Deer- 
foot farm, near Worcester, has advertised 
in Boston daily papers for several years, 
and made a good thing of it, though Deer- 
foot produce brings fancy prices. 

When living near New-York, we usedto take 
little trips off on the Erie or the Northern 
New Jersey Railroad in the fall, as far as 
Sufferns and Closter, or above, and hunt up 
our pears, butter, and honey from the 
orchards and neat private dairies. One is 
much better served in such a way, and 
there was a flavor about things of the blue 
October skies and hazy Sleepy Hollow re- 
gion, the deep, late pastures and sunny 
autumn woods, that gave our housekeeping 
a zest. Poultry dealers advertise small 
orders, a trio of fowls or dozen of eggs; 
why wont it pay fruit-growers to do the 
same? If the farmer’s business is crowded, 
a young son or daughter might take the 
order department in special charge, and get 
better prices for part of the produce than are 
obtained from wholesale dealers. 

East DEDHAM. 


DRESSED FOR MEETING. 


See my pretty ruffled dress ! 
See my tienty locket! 

*Spects ’'m most a lady now, 
’Cause I’ve got a pocket. 

These down here are my new shoes 
That I walks my feet in; 

Course it wouldn’t do to wear 
Copper toes to meetin’. 


See my picture hankerfust, 
Sunday days I has it; 
I can blow my nose in church 
Most like papa does it. 
Papa’s hitchin’ Jack and Gray, 
An’ they keep a-prancin’; 
Horses don’t wear Sunday clothes—~ 
They don’t know they’re dancin’. 


Grandpa used to go with us, 
Now he’s gone to leaven; 
Guess he’s at the angel church, 
Up where God is livin’. 
I don’t take no cake with me— 
Never think of eatin’. 
Don’t you want a nice, clean kiss 
’Fore we go to meetin’? 
A. H. POE. 
POISONED ARROWS, 

At a recent session of the Société d’An- 
thropologie, an interesting communication 
was received from M. W. J. Hoffman, re- 
garding the methods employed by Indians to 
poison their arrow-points. The Comanches 
simply pierce the green shell of the Spanish 
Bayonet, or Yucca angustifolia, with the points. 
The Apaches bruise up the heads of rattle- 


| snakes with fragments of deer’s liver, allow 


the mass to become putrid, then dip the 
arrow-points and allow them to dry slowly. 
The Chinouns (Moquis of Arizona) irritate a 
rattlesnake until he bites himself, and then 
dip the point and a portion of the wood into 
the animal. A wound with one of these 
arrows generally proves fata lin three or four 
days, and its action is much more rapid if 
the stomach of the wounded person is empty 
at the time the injury is received. Another 
poison is obtained by irritating bees, shak- 
ing the hive, and then killing them when in 
this state with small branches bunched to- 
gether. Theinsects are crushed up in a mass 
with mortar and pestle, and the arrow-points 
are dippedin the magma. It is probable that 
the active substance in this case consists in 
the formic acid contained in the bodies of 
the bees. This preparation does not cause 
death, but induces long continued sickness. 
Another very active but not fatal poison is 
prepared fromred ants. It produces pain in 
the pharynx, considerable swelling of the 
part injured, and sometimes delirium. The 
patient remains feeble for a month.— Medi- 
cal and Surgical Reporter. 


THE CRANBERRY CROP. 
The statistics of the American Cranberry 
Growers’ Association show that the crop of 
1882 was 307,282 bushels, of which there 


| were marketed in New-York 115,458 bush- 


Pa 


els, against 126,677 bushels the previous 
years. For the three seasons last past, the 
prices have fallen off in the spring from those 
of the preceding December. Growers may 
expect good prices this year, as the light 
Apple erop will no doubt create a better 


| demand for Cranberries. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Until December 1st. 
The Best $1.00 Dictionary in the World! 


The New American Dictionary and Eneyelo- 
peedia of useful knowledge, containing 


600 Pages, 50,000 Words, 


Correctly spelled, properly pronounced, 
exactly defined, 
1,000 Illustrations 
will be given as a premium to every NEw 
subscriber to THE AMERICAN GARDEN send- 
ing us $1.00 for a yearly subscription and 
ten cents to cover postage on the book. 

OLD Subscribers desiring to obtain the 
Dictionary may receive it by sending us 
their own renewal and one additional subseri- 
ber for 1884, who will also be entitled to the 
same premium. 

Ten Cents must be added to each sub- 
scription to cover postage on the book. 


Take Advantage of this Special Offer 
NOW, 


As it will PosiTIvELy be withdrawn 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture. Monthly 
crop report, containing acreage and estimated 
yield by counties of Corn, statistics relating to 
Potatoes, Sorghum, Fruit, Bees, Artificial Forests, 
and the Meteorological Record of the month. 


Pease’s Feathered World, a monthly journal 
devoted to Cage Birds, Aquaria, and Pet Stock in 
general, published in the interest of bird keepers, 
etc., by Geo. C. Pease, Reading, Pa. This is an 
ably managed paper, well calculated to meet the 
wants of those for whom it is intended. 


Wim. C. Barry.—New and noteworthy Trees, 
Shrubs and Conifers. A paper read before the 
American Association of Nurserymen, Florists, 
and Secdsmen, at the annual meeting atSt. Louis, 
by I. Wm. C. Barry. This is a valuable contribu- | 
tion to the knowledge of many of the best and | 
most desirable novelties; of special service to | 
collectors, as the descriptions, and statements 
about hardiness are all from the personal obser- 
vation and experience of the author. The re- 
marks about the newer Maples and Conifers, to 
some of which we shall draw more attention in a 
future nuinber, are of special value. 


Edwin Alden & Bro’s ‘* American News- 
paper Catalogue” is a large handsome volume 
which contains a complete list of all Newspapers | 
and Periodicals publishedin the United States and | 
Canada. The chief aim in the getting up of the 
work appears to have been to facilitate reference 
to localities and papers. One is thus enabled to see 
at a glance on the same line, place of publication, 
name of paper, number of pages, length of adver- 
tising columns, frequency of issue, class or de- 


| 
| 


nomination, when established, and circulation ; 
also— a very material item — whether codpera- 
tive or not. To advertisers and those in search 
of statistical information about journalism, this 
is a most valuable volume, 


Prospectus of the Correspondence Univer- 
sity. This is an association of experienced in- 
structors, Who have been carefully selected, not 
only for their knowledge of the subjects assigned 
to thei, but for their skill and ability in teaching. 
Its purpose is to enable students to receive at 
home systematic instruction, at a moderate ex- 
vense, in all subjects which can be taught by 
means of correspondence; whether the studies 
be collegiate, graduate, or professional, or pre- 
paratory for the higher institutions of learning. 

A. public circular will shortiy be issued, con- 


taining the names of the instructors already en- 
enced, together with a definite statement of the 
subjects for which provision has been made thus 


far. Applications for instruction siould be made 


to the secretary, Lucien A. Wait, Ithaca, N. Y. 


| Broadway. 


Horses: Their Feed and Their Feet. A 
manual of Horse Hygiene, by C. FE. Page, M. D. 
150 pp. 12mo0, paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 75 
cents. New-York, Fowler & Wells, publishers, 753 
The work discusses very fully the 
best means of putting horses in “ condition ” and 
keeping them so. The relation of feed to work, 
the best kinds of feed, when and how to feed with 
the best results, including the care of work horses 
and road horses. The causes of the various dis- 
eases to which he is subject, with methods of 
treatment, are given. In part second, Sir George 
W. Cox discusses the common practice of shoeing 
from a point of view of the objector, and makes a 
good argument; and Colonel M. C. Weld, who is 
well known authority, follows with a second 
argument in the same line, insisting with much 
force that shoeing is unnatural and injurious. 
There is also an illustrated chapter on the Signs 
of Character and the Training of Horses. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


George 8S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y.—Descrip- 
tive Catalogue and Price List of American Grape 
Vines, Small Fruit Plants, Trees, etc.; also cir- 
cular, descriptive of the famous Fay’s Prolific 
Currant. 


Woods, Beach & Co., New Brighton, Pa.—Cir- 
cular of the new Alternanthera aurea nana, a 
dwarf plant of compact habit and bright yellow 
color, for which the introducers claim that it can 
be relied upon to keep its color under the most 


| trying circumstances. 


A. Blane, Philadelphia.— Catalogue of Engray- 
ings of which Electrotypes are for sale. This is 
a large quarto volume, containing nearly 3000 en- 
gravings of fruits, vegetables, flowers, etc., com- 
prising all the leading varieties in cultivation and 
many novelties. The illustrations are selected 
with special reference to the wants of nursery- 
men, seedsmen, and florists. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lavender is easily grown, and requires not 
more care than Sage. A rich, rather stiff soil 
suits both. 


Christmas Roses need more protection here 
than in England. They are best grown in frames 
but will do outdoors in sheltered situations, coy- 
ered with leaves andevergreen branches. 


Floral Inquiries.— S. P., Norfolk Co., Mass.— 
Wallflowers need an abundance of water only 
while growing vigorously. They delightin a moist 
atmosphere, and do not reach perfection in dry 
summers, however much water may be given to 
the roots. 


Lemon Verbenas, and similar plants that have 
been touched by frost, should be cut back se- 
verely, removing nearly all of this season’s 
growth, then lifted from the ground, potted, or 
putin a box if too large, and placed in a cool 
cellar, not necessarily a dark one. Water should 
be given sparingly during winter, enough only to 
keep the soil from becoming dust dry. 


Hot Water Apparatus for heating green- 
houses, etc. — We have frequent inquiries about 
the best heating apparatus for plant houses, 
and, although we cannot single out any one as 
superior to all others, we can recommend those 
advertised by Thos. W. Weathered, 46 Marion 
street, New-York, as first class and as giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. 


Coal Ashes.— VW. B., Keokuk, Iowa.—Both hard 
and soft coal ashes are valuable on heavy soils. 
They should be sifted through a coarse sieve, as 
the large clinkers do no good, and are objection- 
able rather. Most coal ashes, according to the 
proportion of wood used in connection with the 
coal, contain also a considerable quantity of pot- 
ash, acting therefore not only mechanically to im- 
prove the soil, but as fertilizers also. 


Hardy AzaJeas.—M. 7. G., Yarmouth, N. S.— 
The so-called “ Hardy Azaleas”’ will not stand the 
winters of Nova Scotia without protection. After 
the ground remains frozen, some strawy horse- 
manure should be spread around the bushes, and 


evergreen branches or long straw tied loosely 
around the plants. This should not be done how- 
ever before the end of this or beginning of next: 
month. 


Hardy Gladiolus.—Several Readers.—None of 
the Gladiolus varieties are entirely hardy in the 
Northern States, but the so-called “ Hardy ”” 
kinds will winter outdoors very well when 
planted deep in dry, well drained ground, and 
when covered with leaves or straw or evergreen 
branches during winter. We have frequently 
wintered small bulbs of tender kinds even, out-~ 
doors, by covering them thickly with leaves and 
cornstalks. 


Mossy Lawns.— Mrs. T. A., Pittsfield, Mass.— 
The most frequent cause of moss in lawns is 
that the soil is too wet. A poor and wet soil 
is destruetive to the growth of lawn grasses, 
while it encourages the inroads of moss. 
When moss occurs only here and there in isolated 
depressions, the ground may be lightly spaded or 
hoed, some new soil carted on, so as to raise the 


| spot slightly, and grass seed sown, giving at the 
| Same time a dressing of superphosphate of lime. 


Wood ashes have also a beneficial effect. Yet, 
radical and permanent relief can only be pro- 
duced by drainage. A single drain running 


through the lowest or wettest part of the ground. 


is often sufficient to drain a large lawn 


Superb Cauliflowers.—We acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of several remarkably fine heads of Cauli- 
flower from Mr. J. M. Lupton, Mattituck, Long 
Island. They were of the Early Algiers and Sea. 
Foam varieties, and were, by all who saw them 
on our exhibition table, declared the finest they 
had ever seen. 


The Little Detective.—For a reliable and cheap: 
family scale, we do not know of anything more 
satisfactory than the scales manufactured by 
the Chicago Scale Company, and advertised on 
another page. They are also very convenient for 
office and store use and fully worth the price they 
are sold for. 


The Centennial Fanning Mill, manufactured 
by S. Freeman é& Sons, Racine, Wis., is a perfect 
separator and cleaner of all kinds of grains and. 
seeds. It is simple in its construction and so well 
made in all parts that with fair usage it will easily 
last a life-time. We have used one for many 
years and find it as good now as the first day. 


A $115.00 Organ for $49.75.—This was the 
unparalleled offer made by Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, 
the great organ manufactnrer, in our paper a 
short time since. He has instructed us to re-insert 
it and thus give those who failed to accept former 
offer another opportunity. We think this organ 
needs no further recommendation. See adver- 
tisement in this issue. 


Egg Food.—The patent, together with the entire. 
business of this excellent and deservedly famous 
article, formerly known as “ Allen’s Egg Food,” 
has since four years been owned by Mr. F. C. 
Sturtevant, who continved the trade under the 
old firm name. But hereafter the business will 
be conducted under the name of the sole proprie- 
tor and manufacturer, F. C. Sturtevant, as will be 
seen by advertisment on another page. 


Growth of a Large Industry.— Such has been 
the growth of the business of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
piano manufacturers, that even their immense 
factories have not been large enough for them. 
To accommodate this increasing business, they 
have leased a large and convenient building just 
opposite their factories. By this extensive ad- 
dition the firm will be able to increase its pro- 
duction to seventy pianos a week.— Baltimore: 
American. 


IMPORTANT. 


When you visit or leave New-York City, save Bag-- 
gage Expressage and Carriage hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 elegant rooms, fitted ap ata cost of one million 
dollars, reduced to $1.00 and upward per day. _Euro- 
pean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the 
best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated railroad to all 
depots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
ii the city. 


THE AMERICAN 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Specimen Copies, free. 


(October Number, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents. ) 


Ini clubs of six for-one year..-.-.-.2..--.-2-.<- H 
u pempUCIiOn ue oc . 7.50 
Additional subscribers in clubs over ten, 75 cts. each. 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


contains sixteen large pages of closely printed matter | 


relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volume ITV. commences with the January number, 


1883, and it is desirable that subscriptions should | 


begin with the first number of the volume, although 
they may be entered at any time for a year from the 
date of entry. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume III. (1882) of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
has been caretully indexed, convenient for ready 
reference, and bound in a handsome heavy paper 
cover. The amount of useful, practical horticultural 
information contained in this volume cannot be 
obtained in any other single book for the same price, 
making it a most valuable addition to any library. 
Price, $1.00, by mail, post-paid, or 


Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 
each member of the club to a premium the same as 
those subscribing singly. 


A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the current year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 
acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 
for the first time. 


A COMPLETE LIST, 
enumerating and describing all the premiums offered 
to yearly subscribers, will be mailed free to all appli- 


cants. 
Address all orders to 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay y Eureet- New - York. 


Wald FLORAL KINGDOM: 


its History, Sentiment, and Poetry. 

A Dictionary of more than Three Hundred Plants, 
with the Genera and Families to which they belong, 
and the Language of each illustrated with appropriate 
Gems of Poetry, 

By Mrs. Cordelia Harris Turner. 


With an Autograph Letter and Introductory Poem 
by William Cullen Bryant, and a practical treatise for 
amateurs on the 
CULTIVATION AND ANALYSIS OF PLANTS. 


This beautiful volume of over 400 large pages, ele- 
gantly and richly bound, full gilt, is one of the most 
attractive works of its kind. As a present to a lover 
of flowers nothing can be more appropriate. 


Price by mail, $4.00. 


GRAND PREMIUM.—To any one who will send 
us, before December 1st, a club of ten subscribers to 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN for 1884, at $1.00 each, we 
will mail this magnificent book as compensation for 
his work. 

Address, 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, New - York. 


| lery of Art, Washington, 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


IN CLUB WITH 


LADY’S BOOK 


will be sent for one year to any 
address on receipt of $2.50, which should be 
sent to the publisher of THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


IS RECOGNIZED AS THE LEADING FASHION 
AND HOME MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. TH 
LEADING ATLPRACTIONS FOR 1884 ARE THE 
FOLLOWING: 
9 BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION- 
PLATES executed by the French process, 
oe the prevailing fasions in both 
style and color, produced especially. for and published 
exclusively in GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. : 
{ 2 ENGRAVED PLATES OF FASHIONS 
in black and white, illustrating leading styles. 
| FINELY EXECUTED STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS by the best artists, made for GODEY’S 
LADY’S BOOK. ‘ a 
{ 9 ENGRAVED PORTRAITS OF EX- 
PRESIDENTS of the U. 8., which form a 
part of what is known in GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
as the 


PRESIDENTIAL Portrait Gallery, 
each being accompanied by a short biographical 
sketch. 


{ 50 PAGES, ILLUSTRATING FASHIONS 


and tancy needle-work. 
{ PAGES OF ARCHITECTURAL DE- 
SIGNS, showing plans 
Houses and Cottages of all descriptions. 
{ 2 FULL-SIZE CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 
with full and explicit instructions for use. 


200 CODEY’S bboks 


BOOKS 
Celebrated household cooking receipts, each having 
been tested by practical housekeepers betore pub- 
lishing. 


24 Pages of Select Music. 
embracing a rich array of literature, 
B ESI D ES Novels, Novelettes, Stories, and Poems, 
bye ant iters, among Whom are 
MARION, HARLAND, AUGUSTA de BUBNA, 
CHRISTIAN REID, Mrs. SHEFFEY PETERS, 


ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of “Cherry iipe.’ 


THE ART DEPARTMENT will be under the | 


‘Leod, Curator of Corcoran Gal- 
De. 
mnder equally competent direction. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per Year. 

FOR FURYHER INFORMATION SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
SAMPLE COPY OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 15c. 
STAMPS TAKEN. TO AVOID ERRORS, WRITE PLAINLY 
YOUR ADDRESS, GIVING COUNTY AND STATE. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


direction of Wm. Me 


This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING. 


Costs only $3.25 per square, 10 x 10 feet, and will last 
a lifetime on steep or flat roofs. Send for Book Circu- 


| lar, with references and samples, free. 


Indiana Paint and Roofing Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
and 155 Duane St, N. Y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


== @ ky —— 


Newspapers® Magazines 


For 10 Cents I will send you Five Specimen copies 
(all different kinds) and a catalogue of 1,000 News- 
papers and Magazines, telling how and where to get 
them. (—@ AGENTS WANTED. Address 


EXCELSIOR NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 
Medina, Orleans coms N.Y, 


HAV EB: a new and rich work of rare attraction and 
value. Over 2000 illustrations, nearly 1200 pages 
in a volume—never before equaled for the Farmer, 
Stock-Raiser or Gardener. 46 Colleges and Specialists 
have contributed to the Great Work. I think the 
AG ENTS WANTED indorsements are unpar- 
alleled, and that its sale 
offers capable men a chance to make money not 
equaled elsewhere in the book line to-day. Investiga- 
tion solicited! A valuable pamphlet free! A confi- 
dential proposition to those open for an engagement. 
Address 


W. H. THOMPSON, Publisher, 
404 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


GARDEN. 


and perspective of 


All other departments 


REVIEWS OF 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone,Touch, Workmanship aut Viability, 


WILLIAM HNABE & €®. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
_Baltimore. _No. 112 Fifth Avenue, Ne ¥. 


A GREAT OFFER 


A $4.00 Periodical for $1.50 
(42 YEARS OLD.) 


Every new subscriber, 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


for 1884 is received before November 20th, will 


whose subscription to the 


be presented with the November and December 
numbers of this year free. Also, a §60Q- 


PAGE DICTIONARY, with fifty thou- 
sand words and forty-five pages of engraviags, 


post-free. Also, the Magnificent Engraving, 


11x 18%, ““ FOES OR FRIENDS ?”’ 
(10 cents for postage. ) 

SAMPLE COPY of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist on receipt of two 
2-cent stamps for mailing, postage, 
ete. 

Price, $1.50 a year; Single num- 
bers, 15 cts. 

Address the Publishers, 


Orange Judd Co. David W. Judd, 2s" 


751 BROADWAY, 


THE 


GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


Published at 41 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, England. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841. 

Contains Articles on all Departments of 

GARDENING, 

PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC. 


REPORTS OF EXHIBITIONS, 

BOOKS, AND NOTICES OF 

ALL HORTICULTURAL MATTERS OF 
CURRENT INTEREST. 


HOME, COLONIAL, AND 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


This large and handsomely 
every vhere recogniz 


NEW -YORK. 


gotten-up Journal is 
ad as one of the foremost Weekly 


Horticultural publications of the World. SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
OG : Val 
$6.50 fox One Y ear. 


Sprdcrinonennny may be sent to 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


34 BARCLAY STREET, New-York. 


The Gardener's Chronicle (London) and 'THE 
AN GARDEN, both sent one year to any 
sceipt of $7. 00. 


AMER- 
address on 


$65 
SEWING MACHINE 


For $18, 


With all Attachments. 


Hundreds of other things at 
half usual prices. 


Send for Circulars. 


CHICAGO SCALE €0., Chicago. 
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. ‘a io 
Estey orgs l 


BRITT LEBORO 
-¢é , 


Vt. 


A 


LSTEY ORGAN. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Sold everywhere. 


 GENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 


mill in the 
world. It 
separates 
Oats,Cockle 
and all toul 
stuff from gai 
wheat. Itis 
also a WPer- 
fect Cleaner 
of Flax, Tim- 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
ofSeeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over — other 
mills is that ‘ —— 
it has Two Shoes. it 1s especially adapted to 
warehouse use. Send for descriptive Circular 
and Price-List. : Ray Bt a 
S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 
RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
$150. Circu- for 10 cents. 


lars free. 
Book of type, cuts, JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray St., N.Y 


&c., 10 cents. 


40 CENTS 


in stamps pays for Ritchie’s 
Monthly trom now to Jan., 
ort, New-York. 


Oldest and Best 
RELIGIOUS and SECULAR PAPER. 


All the news; 
spondence ; 


A Complete FAMILY PAPER. 
A Trustworthy Paper for BUSINESS MEN. 


IT HAS 


A Special Department for FARMERS, 


AND IS 


A Valuable Medium for ADVERTISERS. 


free —to 


vigorous editorials; foreign 
good reading for all classes. 


CoTTe- 


Send for specimen 


NEW-YORK OBSERVER, 31 & 32 Park Row, | 
New-York. | 

| 

| 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. | 
Packages Mailed for 50 Cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 Ib. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or | 
Freight Co, WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Y. | J.C. Long, Jr., New-York. 
Benson, Maule & Co,, Phil. | O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. 
Geo, A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Western Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
John Anglum & Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
F,. A. Daughtry, Shreveport, La., 
T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 
KF. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn 
Successor of Chas. Rk. Allen & Co. 
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ALL FOR 
$1L.OO. 


Glass Sto 
POW DEI 
POWDER, (Maiden’s 


er 3 


LOCKING DEVICE. 


structible. SEND IN YOUR 


-. 


and it will make an elegant 


fous 


Money Order or Registered Mail. 


loom); 1 Piece of OHAMOIS SKIN for Rouge or J 
of the above Wo combined jy this wonderful invention and secured with Ga eae 
¢ (0) THE OUTSIDE CASE Can BE LENGTHENED OR SHORTENED AT 
WILL. As a Traveling Convenience itis worth $10.00, 1t will last a lifetime and is inde- 
ORDE 


CASE, with contents, for only $1.00. 
reduced price, when it will be advanced to ®2.50. 
place a Special Quantity at once, to introduce them, asit isan entirely NEW INVENTION. 
ou would not part with it for $5.00 could you but see its utility; outside case alone without 
contents is worth $1.25. THIS IS THE GREATEST HOLIDAY BARGAIN EVER OFFERED, 


The Post Office Officials allow this to be sent through the Mails 


“THE PRIDE OF THE BOUDOIR:” 
THE LATEST FRENCH NOVELTY. 

LADIES’ COMBINATION RIBBED GERMAN SILVER CASE, SECRETLY LOCKED, 
WITH "J TOILET ARTICLES ENCLOSED FOR ONLY $1.00 
Reduced from $2.50, the Regular Price. L é 
pocediof seven: Indlepenasl Ge tor a LADY’S TOILET, and comprises the following: 
1 Handsome JEWELR 
? U FF, (imported); 1 BANDOLINE MIXING GLA: s; 


This elegant and necessary convenience is com- 


POWDER 


Box; 1 
¥ 7 


SOLOGNE BOTTLE w 
CASKET of OF UTE wibly 


German Silver; 1 FINE 
1 Box Best TOILET 
All 


=. INOW and secure this MARVELLOUS 
A Limited Number will be sold only at this 
The reason of reduction is, we want to 


present. Remit by Postal Note, as it costs only three cents, or 
wae a ae Mt “ALLEN & CO. 399 Breads to oN ow Yo for 
a c ress or Call on M. §. j roadwa ew York, 
SOLE AGENTS for U, S. and Canada. ; 9; ; 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN SPECIALTIES, 


LY $190 


reputation. Strictiy First-Class wiih 
every known improvement,and fully 


warranted six years. Extraordinary 
Inducements during the Summer 
months. Lower Priees and Easier 
j'erms than ever before offered. We 
ship Pianos to all parts of the country, 
taking $25 down and $10 monthly, 
until paid. Organs, $10 down and $5 
monthly. Now is the time to get a 
BARGAIN. Send for Catalegue with 
Special List of Reduced Prices and 
Terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
124 Fifth Ave., New Yerk, 


JQ Pictorial Family Bible, 
containing both Versions of 
the NEW TESTAMENT 

With the Parables of our Lord and Saviour, Hand- 
somely Illustrated with Ten Full-page Engravings. 
Our Bibles Contain 2,000 pp. 2,500 Illustrations 
NNT TOR | {EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 
PINE PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS EXTRA INDO CEM 


Elegant Designs, Handsomely ENERGETIC AGENTS. 
Bound. Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


Any tune can be played on 
this elegant new musical in- 
strument, by any person ene 
tirely ignorant of musical 
notes or musicalrules. It pos- 


“ sesses the full, round, sonor- 
; ous tones of the Harp, 
* with many of the peculiar 
% tinkling, vib- 
K ratory sounds 
hy so peculiar to 
IM h ‘< the Guitar. 
° Nett eee While fitted for 
» Po accompa 
4 nying the 
9 voice, it is 


N fully adapted 
% to playing 
ty Marches, 
ty Waltzesand 
\ every other 
Ni kind ofinstru- 
Ni mental music. 
% It Answers 
N the Pur-= 
IN pose of a 
i PIANO, and 


a BLIND MUSI- 
CIAN Hearing it 
could not tell that he 
p was not listening to an 
Erard Harp, Its strings 
are fullof melodious and har- 
monious sounds. So inge- 
e nious, yet so simple, is 
the method of notation, that any 
cnild that knows figures by sight, can 
play tunes right off. Thisis the way 
itis done:—The Strings and the 
Music have similar numbers 
80 that you have only to pick String marked 1to produce 
Note marked 1; and so on in any tune. It formerly took 
months before one could play a plain tune. But with the 
Roman Harp you can surprise your friends and 
GIVE A DELIGHTFUL ENTERYAINMENT BY 
Piaying Right Off without any! Practice, any 
tune, however difficult. By having the Roman Harp 
you getrid ofthatjarring, nerve-irritating ‘* Practice 
img’? which drives a person almost frantic. With the 
Roman Harp the tune floats full, sweetand harmoni- 
ous, like the musie of a lark soaring skyward, ‘‘warbling 
its native wood notes wild.”” The Roman Harp is 
as Beautiful in Looks as itis usical in 
Sound. It Lasts Years in perfect order. Is boxed 
securely and sent prepaid, on receipt of only $2.00. 
Two Harps for $3.50. Eighteen pieces of numbered 
Music go withit. It is bad for music teachers, but a bless- 
ing for the million. No more torturing the brain with 
quavers, crotchets and semi-breves. A child can play 
a tune as wellas Blind Tom. Send registered letter 
or Money Order. | World Manufacturing Co. 
Send all orders to| {22 Nassau Street, New York 


SSS 


Our readers will find the Roman 
Harp a delightful instrument for 
parlor entertainments, and we 
would advise you to order at once 
before the holiday rush commences 


| 72ELECANT SOLID TOILET ARTICLES'ON 


| 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


For Heating Green-Houses, 
Graperies, etc. 


ALSO, 


VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 


for raising sashes 
in Green-Houses. 


Galvanized Screw 
Eyes and Wire for 
Trellis Work. 

For particulars, address 


THOS. W. WEATHERED, 
46 Marion St. N, Y. 


CHICAGO SCALE Co. 


2 TON WAGON SCALE, $40. 3 TON, $50. 
4Ton $60, Beam Box Incluued, 
240 Ib. FARMER’S SCALE 

The “Little Detective,” 4 oz. to 25 Ib. 33, 
300 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FREE. 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 


BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, $10 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


THE 


ACCURATE WATCH 


A perfect Timekeeper, Stem 
Winder and Stem Setter, in 
solid German Silver. Open- 
faced Case. Nickel-plated in 
the best manner. 

A sound, strong, and reliable 
watch, and the best ever 
offered for the money, and 
warranted for one year. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, 
and mention 4 merican Garden 


CUMMINGS & CO. 


38 Dey Street, New-York, 


AND NOT 
v WEAR OUT. 
by watchmakers. By mail 25c. Circulars 
free. J. S. BIRCH & CO. 38 Dey St. N. Y. 


ee eo. 
ee ee 
OPTICAL, MUSICAL, ETC. 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE of 
Wonderful and Curious Things FREE 
All Styles ORGANINAS, ORGANETTES, etc. 


AND 100 FEET OF MUSIC, ONLY $6 

With EDISON'S Instantaneous Music (the best) 

any one able to count can play a tune on the Piano or 

Organ in 10 minutes. 24 tunes and instructions only 
1; Orchestrion Harmonctte and § tunes, $5; with 
00 feet of music, $7.50. 


SOL 


S 
Ss 
= 
Pale 
F 

a 


g 


Or MAGICAL MEGASCOPE (by mail) 
with which Chromo Cards, Photographs, 
Prints from Books, Coins, Works of a Watch, etc., are 
shown on the screen instead of glass slides (no end of 
amusement at small cost), by mail on receipt of only 


86 $7.00 


6 McTAMMANY ORGANETTE (full 
size Organ Reeds) and POLYOPTICON, 
GOAT MAGIC LANTERNS S223 SuIPES 


Illustrated Catalogue, 150 pp., including I’hotograph 
and Lecture, 10c. 


HARBACH ORGANINA CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila., Pa, 


1883.] 


Sedgwick Stee 


0000 
semen YY) 
OY 


o-e 
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oS 
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eR Ge only pene ral purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. It is just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, Knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of w rought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness 
strength and durability. We also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. For Prices and 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK BROS., 
__Mention this paper. Richmond, Knead. 


~ SOUTHERN FRUIT FARM 


For Sale. 


Fifty-seven acres, one-half mile from Decatur, Ala. 
1000 Apple, 800 Peach, 200 Pear, and 100 Plum Trees. 
).00 
Three 
The owner has a ling affection, 


JOHNSTON. 


Choice varieties. Ne: arly all of be aring age. 

worth of fruit and produce raised last year. 
acres of strawberries 
For further particwls ur Ss, 


$2500 


address 


E. P. 


IF F YOU WANT J A GooD SINGLE-BARREL BREECH-LOADING SHOT-GUN, 


BUY ONE OF STEVENS! 


reFence 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


1884. 
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>it SEASON 


The past fine Summer has matured fine Stocks of 


GLADIOLI, LILIES BULBS. 


PLANTS of every description have succeeded admirably. 
The accession of so many VALUABLE NOVELTIES is unprecedented. 


= Send for Catalogue (ready January rst) to 


| V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


1884. 


AND ALL OTHER 


Queens, N. Y. 
FAY: GRAPES*© 
QUARTERS. OLD. 


SMALL FRUIES AND TREES, LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS. 
Stock First-Class. _ Erte eG GEO.S. TOSSERED YT Fredonia, N. ye 


A Fine Business. Opportunity. 


E. P. ROE, 


and good will, for sa 
fruit, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROS ES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially prepared 
for House Culture and Winter Bloom. Deliv ered 
safely by mail, post-paid, at all post-offices. 5 splen- 
did varieties, your choice, all labeled, for Si; 12 
toy S2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 

$10; 100 for $13. We GIVE a Handsome Pres- 
ent of Choice and Valuable ROSES Free with 
every order, Our NEW GUIDE, «complete Treatise 
on the Rose, 70 pp. panty illustrated— free to all. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Gr owers, West Grove, Chester r Co., Pa. 


» LOOMINGTO 


proposiig to give all of his 
time to literary work, offers 
his plant business, stock, 
5 iis Willing to rent the Jand in 
and make very asivantageous terms. 

Address 


ROE, A sent, 


E. P. Coruw all- HEL EE N. Y. . 


Establishe a 52 
by F. K. PHa@maNIS, 


MERRITT BRO. 


WITH ONE OF STEVENS’ 
GUNS WE SKUNKED THE CROWD. 


elas a 1833 
NURSERY GO. isc 
@ Fall Prats avery 


BLOOMINGTON, IL large & fine Stock 
« of every. descrip- 
tion of Fruit and Ornaniental Trees. Catalogue 
tor Fall of 1883 now re ea and mailed on applic: ation 
"600 ACRES! 13 CREENHOUSES! 


SINGLE-BARREL SHOT- 


HOGE & CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


2 5 

Onis 

The above cut represents Stevens’ New Style Single Breech-Loader, which is claimed by = oa 

experts to be the best in the market. The only objection to them is that they shoot so well, are so 5 pa 

handy to take apart and carry about in a trunk or bag, that everybody wants them, and the makers bw 

have had to enlarge the factory and work nights to supply the increasing demand. With one y 9 

of these guns it will not be necessary to take a back seat in any competition. A Q al 

med 

: ‘ ‘ : all 

Single Guns.— Plain, $12.50; Twist, $15.50; Laminated, $17.00. B 6a 
Rifles. "5 $20.00 ; 26 Der, $22.00 ; 28 Wale $24.00 ; sO, The largest, best, and most productive Early Black- 


berry, 34 inches around, from Seed of se lected 
WiILSON?S HARLEY. 


KIEFFER HYBRID PEAR TREES. 
100,000 PEACH TREES, 


Strawberries, Raspberries, etc. 


.38, or .44 cal., $20.00, $21.00, $22.00. Hunter’s Pet Rifles. 
.32, .38, or .44 cal., 18 in., $18.00; 22 in., $19.00; 24 in., $21.00. 
Poeket Rifles,—.22 or.32:cal,, 10 in., $12.25; 12 in,, $13.25; 15 in,, 


i 7 Grapes, Catalogu 
$15.00; 18 in., $16.50. Gallery Pistols.— Light, $20.00; heavy, With COLORED PLATES, FREE. i 
$22.00. eee ae Parr vy Post Office, N. J. 


SHOOTING GALLERY, 172 South Clark Street, ? 
CHICAGO, Sept. 25, 1883. 

Dear Sir: —In my gallery I used a twenty-dollar Stevens Rifle every week-day for eight years. 
It was shot over five hundred thousand times, and during the whole eight years the cost of repairs 
did not exceed one dollar. It was then in good order, and [ sold it for only two dollars less than tt 
cost me, in order to replace it with a Stevens twenty-five dollar No. 5 rifle, which has the Improved 
Vernier and Globe Sights. With this No. 5 rifle one of my customers, a few days since, rang the bell 
erghteen times in twenty shots through a three-quarter inch bull’s-e ye, at sixty feet, off-hand. 


I give the Stevens rifle preference over all others for accuracy, durability, and convenience of 
operating. 


TYLER, |NEW RASPBERRIES | 


SOUHECAN} 
MHANSELL, 


Semi-annual illustrated descriptive Cat. 
alogue of these and many other New an 
Choice SMALL FRUITS, Trees, Vines 
ROSES.etc.,sent to any address FREE 
H.S.AN DERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, @ 
Established 1855. unten Springs, N. Y. 


BEST MARKET: PEAR. 


99,999 PEACH TREES Alles: 
varieties of new and old Strawberries, 
Currants, Grapes, Raspberries, etc. 


‘EARLY CLUSTER 


Blackberry, early, hardy, good. 
= Sinele hill vielded 13 quarts ’at one 
we Send for tree Catalogue. 

Ss, OOES BNSp Moorestown, N. J 


MULBERRY TREES 


FOR SILK FOOD. 


6 BEST KINDS. Also, Small Fruits and Trans- 
planted Evergreens at low prices. 
I. BUTTERTON, The London Nursery, 
Hammonton, N. J. 


R. B. PULLER: 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


J. STEVENS & Co., Post-Office Box 40, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


mame THE KEYSTONE = 


we ASH ER. OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And ally giving perfect satisfaction. 

ACENTS WANTED. 
Ww ill wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injury to 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to any sized G====> 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron,galvanized, -and willoutlast any two wooden : = = 3 \ a | = 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-& | a = = 5 ——=$ 1} | 
tory. Our agentsall over the couutry are making 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


nnTC E stablishe a 1847. 


MATTISON’S NURSERIES, Usiustetgse7 


price- aoe of trees and plants for Stine, 1884. 
Cc. rE - MATTISON, Jac ksonville, v 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES Peach Trees at ottom prices. Apple 
8 Apricot, ste tana Small Fruits. 


Prices tree. 
Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


WARRANTED 6 YEARS. 


$i oz,| $49.15 @ 


only 


25 STOPS. @E 


Full Sets of 
Golden Tongue 


EReeas. 
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[NovemBER, 


PIPE ORGANS [25 STOPS] ONLY 


INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC, provided you order 
within thirteen (13) days from date of this news- 
paper, or if you order within five daysa further re- 
duction of four dollars ($4) will be allowed. T de- 


$49.75 


sire this PIANO UPRIGHT PIPE PARLORS 


ORGAN introduced WITHOUT DELAY, hence this GREAT REDUCTION. 


REGULAR PRICE, $115.00 


If you are in 
want of an 


i a ae ll ORGAN order 
ees at once from 
= . this advertise- 
ment, or if you are unable to buy now, write your reasons why. Remember, this ofter 
cannot be continued after the limited time has expired, as the AUTUMN and 
—4 WINTER MONTHS are fast approaching, when | sell thousands at the regular 
ae. price for Holiday Presents. ead the following brief description and let me 
ear from you anyway, whether you buy or not :— 


beyonée descripticn. 


and original. 
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Forte. 
pressione. 22—Har 
Grand Organ. 

above ten |1 


= of harmony. 
beappreciated. Height 
INE (9)SETS PA 


25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS 


1—Voix Celeste.—The sweet, pure, 
exalted tones produced from this Stop are 


2—Powerful Box Sub-Bass.—New 
) Its THUNDERING TONES | 
are without a parallel in Organ building. 
3—Double Octave Coupler.— 
Doubles the power of the Organ. Couples 


4—Piccolo.—Variety of music which 
makes the Piccolo the most difficult and 
expensive Stop to build in this Organ. 

6&—Saxaphone.—tThe beautiful effect 


{ee" 11—olian. 12—Clarionet. 
17—Melodia. 18—Bourdon. 19—Viol di Gamba. 

#£olian. 
he last fifteen (15 


a 
a 
of this Stop is “ Beatty’s favorite.” 
G—French Horn.—Imitates a full 
ORCHESTRA and BRASS BAND, 
| 2—Diapason.—Draws a. fuil set ot 
Golden Tongue Reeds. 
8—Dulciana.—A_ full set of Paris 
Reeds is drawn by this Stop. 
9—Vox Humana.—Tremulant,which, 
by the aid of a FAN WHEAL, imitates the 
HUMAN VOICE. 
10—Vox Jubilante.—When used in 
conjunction with Stops Nos. 8, 4, 5 and 6 
peals forth most delightful music, 


13—Cello. 14—Violina. 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand 
20—Viola Dolee. 21--Grand Ex- 
24—Aerostatic Expression Indicator. 25— 
) Stops are operated in direct conjunction with 


23—Echo. 


) | , bringing forth, at command of the performer, most charming music, 
with beautiful orchestral effect, from a mere whisper, as it were, to a 
Its MELODIOUS TONES, while using the full Organ, must 
70 inches, Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches, 
; RIS AN 
Five (5) Octave Set Golden Tongue Reeds; 2d, Five (5) Full Set “Paris” Reeds; 


rand burst 
e heard to 


D GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows ee 


Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds of Three Full Octaves; 4th, One (1) Full Octave Power- 
ful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds; 5th, Two (2) Octaves, or one each of Piccolo and 


Saxophone Reeds combined, 6th, Set Soft Cello Reeds; 
Set Jubilante Reeds, 9th, Set Clarionet Reeds, 
and covered by United States Patents. 


7th, Set Violina Reeds; 8th, 
Above Nine Sects of Reeds are origina), 


Five Full Octaves, Manual of Keyboard, Handsome Walnut Case, with 


Illuminated Pipes, 
Rollers, 


Receptacle for Book and Sheet Music, Lam 
Treble Upright Bellows of immense power, Steel 
Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee Swell, by which the ful} power of this 
Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of the knee, without removing the 
hands from the keyboard. 


ta IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Stands, Handles, 
Springs, &e. Right 


—This Special Limited Offer is positively 


= not good on and after the limited time has expired, and to secure the 


OF WASHINGTON 


13 novice, 1 


seni 


iby P. O. 


or Bank Draft, maile 


same in full 


ew Style, No. 9,990, &c. 


Signed 


ment. 


(a7 You should, if possible, order within Five Days, thus securing the $4 extra. 


appreciate your efforts. 


y any reader of the 


AMERICAN GARDEN, 
together with only $435.75 or $49.75 CASH 
Money Order, Registered Letter, Check 
within five (5) or thirteen 
(13) days, as specified, I hereby agree to receiv 
ayment for one of my Pipe Organs 
Money refunded, with! 
interest at 6 per cent. from date of your re 
ittance, if not as represented, after year’s use, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


UNABLE TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER NOW, WRITE ME YOUR REASONS WHY. 
t@ Friends of yours may desirean ORGAN. Call their attention to this advertise- 

lf they are from home mail this offer to them. ) 

help me extend the sale of these POPULAR INSTRUMENTS I shall certainly 


Special Price the following NOTICE must accompany your order :— 


Given under my Hand and Seal, this 


10th day of November, 
€ “La 


My sole object is to have it intro- 
duced, without delay, so as to sell 
thousands at the regular price for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, and 
to this end lamwilling to offer first 
Organ asan ADVERTISEMENT, at a 
sacrifice, as every one sold sells 
others. AllTaskinreturn of you is 
to show the instrument to your 
friends, who are sure to order at 
REGULAR PRICE, $115.00. 
The instrument speaks for itself, it 
sings its own praises. IF YOU ARE 


1883. 


If you can convenientiy 


Remember, positively no orders for this handsome Pipe Organ will be executed for less than 


the regular price, $115, after the limited time, as specified above, hasexpired; thus, if you order within 5 days it costs $45.75 , within 13 days, $49.75 ; after that date, $115 each, 


Address or Call upon the 
MANUFACTURER, 


|'DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey- 


TRADE 


MARK. 


The most remarkable Remedy of the age. 

The only preparation that will cure Spavin; 

A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness. 

Removes swellings and inflammations. 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure does not blister or blemish. 

We furnish positive evidence of absolute cures. 

Wo send undisputed testimonials of Spavins re- 
moved. 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure will cure Splints and Ringbones, 

Descriptive books with testimonials sent free. 

Aty SPORTSMAN reader may secure free pamphlet. 

Owners of lame horses send postal card to us. 

Hundreds of cures describe] in our book. 

Read carefully and you will be convinced. 

We only ask a fair trial for Ellis’s Spavin Cure. 

We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment 

Heave Powders, Worm Powder, and Colic Powders 

All these on sale at Drug Stores and Harness Dealers: 

Price of Ellis’s Spavin Cure, $1 per bottle, 


For further particulars, free books, etc., writs to 
KLLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 
No, 50 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass.,, 

or 276 Fourth Ave., New York. 


| A Skin of ‘Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier 


= - Removes Tan, Pimples, 

ei & Freckles, Moth- Patches, 
WE Se and every. blemish on 
= 2 = beauty, and defies detec- 
era) ate » tion. It has 
Sa f\ stood the test of 
a » £ thirty years, and 
iene is so harmless 

S we taste it to be 


sure the prepa- 
ration is prop- 
erly made, Ac- 
cept no counter- 
feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. 
L. A. Sayre said 
to a lady ot the 
haut ton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 
. ladies will_ use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. Also, Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 
the skin. 
MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St. N.Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas, and Kurope. 

(e Beware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


_, Owing to the Failure of a great 
) / - erman Music House, we 


pur= 
chased 

in their 

—————— entire 
rr stock. 


Y= PAGANINI VIOLIN. 


Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine pegs, In- 
laid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, 
in violin box. Instruction Book, 558 pieces music for 
$3.50, Satisfaction or money refunded. A better outfit can-~ 
not be purchased elsewhere for $10. G.H, W.BATES 
& CO., Importers, |QG Sudbury St., Boston, Mase. 


PATENTS ‘\oty" 
-atent Att’ys, Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN 
& FOREIGN 


METALLIC TOILET CASE. 


Lerfect Protection for Bottles at last. 


Sonat These cases are made in a yari- 
ety of sizes for carrying liquids, 
oils, powders, shoe varnish, ete., 
and are indispensable to travelers, 
as they protect the glass from be- 
ing broken. They are light and 
convenient and can be packed in 
any position. Double plated in 
nickel and gold, they make a hand- 
some addition to bureau toilet sets. 
No. 1.—Case with 1 oz. Lubin 
bottle, 50 cents. 
No. 2.—Case with 2 0z. Caswell 
bottle, 65 cents. 
No. 12.—Case 
bottle, 75 cents. 
No. 3.—Case with 4 0z. Caswell 
bottle and Tumbler, 75 cents. 
No. 4.—Case with 8 oz. Caswell 
pottle and Tumbler, $1.00. 
No. 13.—Case with 8 oz. Lubin 
pottle, $1.25. 
No. 8.—Case with 1 oz. Ink bot- 
tle, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail. 
Manufactured by 
EE MERWIN, HULBERT & 00,, 
== = 
83 Chambers St., 
New-York, U.S.A, 
Send for circulars, 


with 2 oz. Lubin 
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T STANDS AT THE HEAD, 
DOMESTIC 
EWING MACHIN 
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2000 ELECTROS 

‘ FOR 

i FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, 
AND NURSERY MEN, 

Large book, illustrating cach 

, cut, sentfree to those mailing 


y me their catalogue. To others, 
4; price is 25 cents. 
M 


A. BLANC, ENGRAVER, 
Philadelphia. 


THE GARDEN: 


IIlustrated Journal of Horticulture 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


An Illustrated Magazine and High-class 
Journal in One. 


“The best gardening paper ever published in Ene- 
land or any other country.” — Peter Henderson, N. Y. 


A colored plate of some beautiful new or rare flower 
or fruitis given each week with THE GARDEN. Price, 
4d. weekly. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE GARDEN is posted reguwarly to the United 
States, Canada, and the Continent of Europe, and all 
places under Class A of Postal Union, for twelve 
months, at 24s. Post-Office orders should be filled up 
in the name of THOMAS SPANSWICK, and should be 
made payable at the Money Order Department, Gen- 
eral Post. Office, London, E. C. 


MONTHLY PARTS, VOLUMES, and BINDING 
CASES. 


THE GARDEN is also published in mouthly parts, 
price 1s. 6d., post free 1s. 9d.; and in half-yearly vol- 
umes, price 12s. each. Cases for binding the volumes 
are on sale, price 2s. each. The best way to obtain the 
cases is to order of a book-seller or news agent. 


ADVERTISEMENTS —-SCALE OF CHARGES. 

CHARGE FOR SINGLE INSERTIONS.— Twenty-five 
words, or less, in body type, 38.; each additional line 
of about nine words, 6d. Across two columns, per 
inch, 12s,; across three columns, per inch, 18s.; 
whole page, £8. 


THE GARDEN OFFICE, 37 Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W. C., England. 


Ce We lh ieder 
Commission Merchant in 
Fruit, Pork, Poultry, 
NUTS, BUTTER, EGGS, Etc., Ete. 
333 Washington St. near Harrison St. 

NEW-YORK. 


Special attention paid to Fruits. Stencils furnished on 
application. 


FERN BASES AND FERNERIES IN 
TERRA COTTA AND WOOD. 


We now offer at reduced fig” 
ures Fern Bases of various 
patterns and sizes. 

Terra Cotta Ferneries (Imi- 
tation Rustic), 8% in., $1.50; 10 
in., $2.50; 11in., $3.00; other 
patterns, from 8 to12 in., from 
$1.25 to #5.00 each. Glass 
Shades for the above, from 
$1.25 upward, according to 
diameter and height. Glass 
Shades will be sent at the risk 
of purchaser. Packing, 50c. 
extra, each, for Shades if sent 
by express or freight. 

Ferns and other plants suit- 
able for growing under shad 
can be supplied at from + 
to $4.00 per doz. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


| HALES’S 
PATENT 


MOLE TRAP 


For destroying ground moles in 
lawns, parks, gardens, and ceme- 
teries. The only “perfect”? mole 
trap in existence. Thoroughly 
tested for years. GUARANTEED 
= to be superior to allothers. ITlus- 
trated Circulars sent free to any 
= address. 
: B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St. N. Y. 


=) 


SONIC 


CHOICE COLLECTION 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 

SMALL FRUITS, &c. 


a) 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, 72 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, will be mailed toall applicants 
for 10 cents. Customers of last fall will be supplied 
from our books without application, Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
34 Barclay St. New - York. 


NATIVE TENNESSEE 
PEACH PITS. 


We have just received a fresh stock of above, which 
we offer at $1.50 per bush. Special price to nursery- 
men, on application stating quantity required. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


THE 


MARYLAND FARMER, 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
Agriculture, Live Stock, Horticulture, 
and Rural Economy. 


The oldest Agricultural Journal in 
Maryland, and for ten years the only one. 


TERMS, $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
Published by Ezra Whitman, 


141 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MARYIAND. 


MOUNT KISCO PAINT WORKS. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG-SHOT. 


( Registered.) 

The most valuable insecticide ever offered to Farmers and Gardeners, being fatal to insect life in every 

form in which they are injurious to vegetation. For pamphlets with full information, send postal with your 
address. Reliable parties desiring to handle will find it a valuable staple. . es 
B. HAMMOND & CO. Mount Kisco, N.Y. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


~PAMPAS GRASS PLUMES. 


Beautiful silvery Plumes, 20 to 36 inches in length. 


The finest of all ornamental grasses for the decoration 
of Churehes, Halls, or Dwellings. They retain their 
beauty for years. 

To develop the Plumes to their original size and 
beauty, they should be held before a stove, shaking 
them briskly at the time. 


PRICES. 
Each. Per doz. 


No. 1, 30 inches and upward in length 


(exclusive of stem)..-..---------------- 30 $3.00 
NO..2:718 to.30 INCHES scescs 24 sees sn esses .25 2.25 
INO: 3, 0b2 to TS8iinChes 2... 2sc0-2-5: See sa-c= ras) 1.25 


Prices for larger quantities on application. 

On account of their length, these cannot be safely 
sent by mail. Above prices are by express at pur- 
chaser’s expense. They are shipped in pasteboard 
rolls, and, being light in weight, charges are not heavy. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New - York. 


Also, a full assortment of Ornamental Grass and 
Bouquets. Tllustrated Price-List mailed free on ap: 


plication, 
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WE CIVE Wisteet 

VISITOR, 

largest and best story paper, 6 Months 

on trial, and a Beautiful COLDEN 

WORK BOX, containing 100 Best Needles; 2 Steel Bod- 
kins; 3 long Darners, 2 short and 2 extra fine Darners; 2 Wool, 
2 Yarn, 1 Worsted, 1 Motto, 2 Carpet and 3 Button Needles; 
1 Safety Pin; 1 Gold-Plated Chemise Stud; 1 Elegant Silver- 
Plated Thimble; 1 Beautiful Gold-Plated Lace Pin, and ) pair 
Elegant Lake George Diamond Earrings, for 50 cts, Stamps 
taken. This great offer is made to introduce our paperin new 
homes. We guarantee the premiums alone cannot be bought 
at any store for less than $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 


money refunded. Order now, and secure a Big Bargain. 
Address The Social Visitor, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


@2@20@G0E220F60000800 


AS MAGIC LANTERN fo 


We send this beautiful lantern COMPLET 


post-paid, to any address, for ONLY $2.00. 
Hl) are the same as used in lanterns that retail for $10.00. We 
also send Views, ShoweBills, Lectures, Tickets, and fult 
M instructions, enabling any person who buys a lantern to 
give delightful evening entertainments inchurches, school- 
rooms, and their own homes, charging an admission of 
i 10¢e., and make. from $1000 to $25.00 at each exhibition. 
More than satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


| Address G. H. W. BATES & CO., Importers, (06 


Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


25 USEFUL ARTICLES, 4 
BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO CARDS 
size 5x3, and an Illustrated 
Book, to all who send two 
Sc. stamps for postage and 
packing. Mention this paper. 

E, G. RIDEQUT & CO., NEW YORK. 


By return mail, Full Desoriptica 
Moody’s New Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


Free toEvery Farmer 


The Union Corn Husker iss*-22"3 


vice, worth its 
weight in gold to every farmer or farmer's boy,and we now 
propose to send one of them FREE to any one who 
wants it! This Husker consists of an endless belt or band 
entirely encircling the hand, and provided with a spring on the 
back to keep it firmly on and adapt it to any sized hand. In 
front is a metallic slide or clasp, provided with a hooking-tooth, 
which catches the husk in t enter of the ear, instantly strip- 
img it off. These Huskers have received Twelve Diplomas at State 
, and have never failed to get the higbest award wherever 
exhibited. Itis confidently asserted that a man can do twice as 
much work with this Husker as without it. It does not blister, 
cramp, or make the hand sore, and as it can be used with gloves 
or mittens, it enables you to husk your corn in the coldest 
weather without inconvenience. Every farmer and farmer's boy 
ghetto have THe Union Corn Husker. We will tell you how 
you.can secure it free of cost ! We publish a very valuable and 
interesting paper called {The Rural Home Journal, each 
issue of which is finely illustrated and contains eight large pages, 
32 columus, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Household 
Hints, Stories and Poems, Ladies’ fancy Work, Health Hints, 
Reading for the Young, Wit and Humor, the News, the exposure 
of Humbugs, etc., etc. It is a paper for every member of the 
family, apd will entertain and instruct all. So popular and uni- 
versally liked is THe Rurav Home Journat that it already has 
a circulation of 70,000; for next year, however, we are very 
auxious to inerease our circulation to 100,000, and believing that 
all whom we can induce to take the paper for a short time now 
will be so well pleased with it that they will hereafter become 
regularand permanent subscribers, we now make the following 
unparalleled offer: Upon receipt of only Eighteen Cents 
in postage stamps we will send The Rural Home 
Journal on trial for Theee Months, and to every 
subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, one of the 
Union Corn MWuskers. The Husker, which will last a lifetime 
and will be very valuable to you every year in the husking 
season, costs you nothing, as it is given free as a premium with 
the paper. IWvery wise man and boy will take advantage of this 
opportunity, Itisno humbug! Jf you are not perfectly and 
entirely satisfled we will c ‘fully return your money. Five 
subscriptions and five Husk will be sent for 72 cents; therefore 
by getting four of your friends to send with you, you will secure 
your own free. As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher 
in New York, aud tothe Commercial Agencies, as we are an old 
established and well-known house. Address, 


£.M.LUPTON, Publisher,2? Park Place, New York. 


SONGS soos GIVEN AWAY. 


— 
© alll! 3 
| 8 j Wishing to make customers allover the United States for goods 

i advertised in our illustrated catalogue, whch is the finest ever 
published, and which will be mailed to youalong with the 180 songs, 
und prove that we give big value for the money every time, we make 
every reader of this paper, no matter who, the following remarkable 
offer, cn the condition that this paper is mentioned. Now read our offer. 
Offer: We will send any person who sends us 1@ Cents, either in silver 
or postage stamps, one hundred and eighty songs, printed on fine pages 
which measure eleven inches long by nine inches wide; also elegant pic- 
torial title page. This zreat collection is known as The American and 
European Imperial Unabridged Song Collection. It is the largest, 
most varied, and complete collection ever printed. You have here the 
latest sentimentai songs, funny songs, gay_ songs, serio-comic, lullabies, 
popular songs, opera songs, home songs, Irish, Scotch, and English songs 
and ballads, patriotic songs, Ethiopian and minstrel songs, burlesque 
and comic opera songs, love songs, naval and military songs, sporting 
and miscellaneous duets, and choruses. You will find here many an old 
favorite that you have long sought for, as well as numerous new songs 
now being sung by the leading singers. In a word, it is a perfect museum 
of mirth and sentiment. This is an entirely new collection, just out. 
Remember, we send the whole One Hundred and Eighty songs 
and our great Illustrated Catalogue to any person for 10 Cents. Two 
=copies by mail 15 Cents. or Four copies by mail 25 Cents. Agents 
Wanted. Address Je LYNN & CO., 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


a\Con—- - — 


Sea) 


The readers of this paper will find the above Is a splendid offer from 
1 reliable house, who will refund money if you are noc satisfied. 


= = ———. —- —————— 
Wanted—Men, Women, Boys and Girls,canstart ! Superb Holiday Edition. 
anew, lightand easy business in their own towns. = — 4 
The work can be done quietly at home in daytime as fj Shakesneare’s 


a 
Hee 


or evening—no peddli or traveling necessary— COMPLET? 
1s strictly honorable, and will positively bring in more money j Ww (e) R K S$ 
in 30 days than anything ever ady d. Y can easily make a . it 
l0c. to $1 an hour, or $5 to $15 a day, if you startright. ‘The y) 8by 11 inches, Giit 
Secret Revealed.” ‘What I want you to do,” and ONH 7 bound and Illustra- 


DOZEN Samples to commence work on, by return mail, 
FREE. Send 10 cents for postage and advertising, and 
Address Hi. G. FAW, B&utland, Vermont, 


 @_ GIVEN AWAY! 


The “ Little Wonder” 


TIME KEEPER. 


Farmers, mechanics, business men or boyscan 
now own ahandsome Hunting Cased Time 
Keeper. No Wumbug or cheap toy, puta 


/ ted, sent as a prem- 
ium to subscribersto 
! Dr. Foote’s HEAL? 
MONTHLY, at $1 per 
= cream year. Sample free. M. 
Hill Pub, Co.. 129 East 28th Street, N. Y, City. 
Postare on Rook 25 cts.; Recistered 35 cts. 


WHAT 26 cts. WILL DO! 


In order to reduce stock, we will send 100 Choice 
Embossed PACHUESS, Ae co wa Heads: 1 ue 
peey ae mete ‘ of + paras Fringed Birthday Card, mported Chromos, 5) 
—=— aaa RA is rerne ar SBE ioneaeaee | Pretty Album and Reward Cards, 1 Album of Colored 
Cut 1-8 Size. and packing and we will mail you25sam- | Transfer Pictures, Half Dozen New Style Red Nap 
ples of fast selling goods with which you can make from $3 to $5 a | kins, 2 Japanese Decorated Fans, 10 Odd Grecian Fig 
day, alsoa50 page illustrated book and The Little Wonder Time | ures, 1 Elegant Japanese Lamp Shade. All of the 
Keeper and a beautiful Aluminum Gold Watch Chain, 13 1-2 inches above goods by mail, post-paid, for 26 cents in stamps, 
long, free as ea Write to day. Just as represented ormoney Five lots for $1.00. Address 
B. F. GOULD, 


THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT 
Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 
Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 
from Girdling Trees. Also a remedy for Pear Blight, 
Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, etc. Sold by 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
Also, Seed Houses, Nurserymen, and Florists every- 


where. Send for Descriptive Price Circulars and Tes- 
timonials. NOBLE A. TAYLOR, Manufacturer, 


7¢7 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


refunded. BABCOTK &CO., CENTERBROOK, CONTI. 
40 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
Tor pleasure | = 


DE and business. SKETCHES, our large 16 

sa . - page paper filled with charm- 

a ing serials, sketches, stories, 
EE Le 


pr 
choice miscellany, etc.. is sent 
3 MONTHS ON TRIAL for 25 cents; and we send EVERY 
subscriber FREE, our new Holiday Package, 
consisting of 11 POPULAR SONGS with music, 10 NEW EVEN- 
{NG GAMES, | pack of AGE & FORTUNE-TELLING CARDS, 1 pack 
“HOLD TO LIGHT’? CARDS, 1 pack FUN AND FLIRTATION CARDS, 
1 set CHROMO CARDS, 13 neW TRICKS IN MAGIC, 5 NEW PUZZLES 
5 beautiful FACE PICTURES, 1 Set TRANSFORMATION PICTURES, 
25 ways TOGET RICH, etc. Endless Amusement if 
AGENT3 WANTED. Sample paper for stamp. 
BACKLOG PUBLISHING CO... AnenstA MAINE. 


Lots-o 


2S, In our Jolly picture 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic, and delights and mystifies 
everybody. Send tor our full aud free descriptive circular 

M. HILL Pus. Co., !29 East 28th St., New York. 


ei; RING SENT FREE! 


ELEGANT 


The publisher of the well-known and popular Literary and 
Family paper, The Cricket on the Hearth, wishing to 
EBS secure 100,000 new subscribers for the 

Gj next three months, and believing that 
Hall who so subscribe will be so de- 
Hlighted with the paper that they will 
@ thereafter renew their subscriptions 
for the year to come, now makes the 
following unprecedented offer: Upon 
receipt of only Twenty-Five 
Cents in postage stamps, we will 
Cricket on the 


worthless wa airs advertised by irresponsible parties. Re- 
member this ring is warranted just as represented. It is suitable 
for lady or gentleman, would make a beautiful present for either, 
and is worth more than double the amount we ask for both it and 
a thrce-months’ subscription to our paper. State size you wear 
according to the numbered circles here given. Do not send 
strings or Slips of paper. You can ascertain the number of your 
size by fitting another ring over the circles, Remember, we will 
send one of these beautiful, valuable and durable rings free to 
any one sending 25 cents for a three months’ subscription to our 
paper.- Tue Cricket on THE HEARTH 18 mammoth 16-page, 
64-column illustrated paper, filled with charming Serial and 
Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Kuowledge, Puzzles, 
Games and Storics fur the Young, Wit and Humor, and every- 
thing to amuse, entertain and = - 

instruct the whole family. You 
will be delighted with it, as well 
as with t! uuable premium 
we offer. Five subscriptions and 
five Rings will be sent for $1.00; 
therefore, by getting four of your 
friends to send with you, you 
will secure your own p 


premiumfree, This grea 
is made solely to introduce our 
paper, and i3 the most liberal 


ever made by any reliable pub- 
lishers take advantage of it at 
once, Sulisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. As to our 
reliability, we refer to any publisher in New_York, 


Address 
8.1. MOORE, Publisher, No, &6 Park Place,NewY ork. 


ROYAL GOLD! SOLID CASES !las~ 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 


Stem Winding Watch nD°ciarm, 


AND CHARM, 


For Only $35.00!!! 


JEWELERS PUZZLED AND ASTONISHED !!! 


A LIMITED NUMBER of our CELEBRATED AM- 
ERICAN MOVEMENT STEM WINDING WATCHES 
willbe sold to the READERS OF THIS PAPER at only &5.00 
each; with each Watch we will also send a beautiful CHAIN 
and QHARM. Weare induced to make this sacrifice know- 
ing that any one ordering a Watch will be so highly pleased 
that he will continue to be a Fegulal: customer, and buy 
other jewelry from us as shown in Illustrated Catalogue, that 
we send with each Watch. We guarantee these Watches to 
be PERFEC! TIME-KEEPERS ; the works are of AM- 
ERICAN MAKE, celebrated for their excellence the world 
over, and asthey are STEM-WINDING they are thorough- 
ly protected from the dirt and dust akey-w inding watch is 
daily exposed. The face is covered with SOLID CUT CRYSTAL 
the case is finished with ROYAL GOLD, the best substitute 
for gold ever discovered. It puzzles jewelers to tell that it is 
not SOLID GOLD, even by the cliemical test, as it will 
STAND ACID and resembles gold very closely. They are 
suitable for use on RAILROADS, STEAMERS and all] other 
places where ACCURATE TIME is required. 

We have received many testimonials from PROFESSIONAL 
MEN, SCHOOL TEACHERS, MECHANICS, FARMERS, YOUNG UV... as d 
MEN and LABORERS, who are using the Watch. _In fact we : wt i Se 
ts UARANTEE the WATCH AND WILL REFUND | entitled to the benefit of this offer. 
the MONEY if you are not perfectly satisfied after | Under no circumstances will we send MORE THAN ONE 
receiving it. Wishing to immediately place one of these | WATCH AT ABOVE PRICE, to any one person, and if 
valuable watches in every locality in the United States and | others are desired we will furnish them at rezular prices. 
Canada, we make the following offer, If you do not wa ta watch yourself, you can sell it to 

ON RECEIPT OF 


OUR GRAND OFFER OO AND THIS some neighbor and make a handsome profit. Many of our 
° HS. AN PHS 


agents sell these watches at from $15 to $25. We wiil mail 
ADVERTL EMENT, we hereby agree to forward b. you Catalogues at the same time we send watch, and feel 


REGISTERED MAIL, to any address, all charges pre-paid, | Sure that you will be so HIGHLY PLEASED that you will 
one of the above described Watches, a beautiful Gold | exhibit Catalogues and Watch to your friends, thus AS- 


Plated Chain with a handsome Crystal Charm attached, 
all securely packed ina Silk Lined Case, providing your 
order is received on or before JANUARY Ist, 1884. 
We can only send out a LIMITED NUMBER of these 
Watches at price named, and in order to protect ourselves 


SISTING us in selling OTHER GOODS of STANDARD 
UALITY which we manufacture from new and original 
designs, and guarantee to give satisfaction, Our firm is 
known all over the country. and we always do just as we 
r say we will, Werefer you to any Bank or Express Com- 
from jewelers and speculators ordeae in large numbers, oany in thiscity. If you do not order at once PRESERVE 
we will insert this advertisement in THIS PAPER BUT | THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR FUTURE USE. ORDER 
ONt TIME, hence require you to OUT IT OUT and | BEFORE JANUARY Isat. Send Money by Regis‘ered 
send to us with your order, that we may know you are ! Letter, P. O. Money Order, or Draft, Address, 


E. P. TIFFANY & CQ., Jewelers, 195 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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“WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 
LO 


; THE STANDARD. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, anda New 
Biographical Dictionary. 
Standard in Gov’t Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
aidtomakea Family intelligent. 
Best help for SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 
Webster is Standard Authority with the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 
Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States. 
“A LIBRARY INITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its yo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
The Unabridged is now supplied, at a small ad- 
ditional cost, with DENISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“ The greatest improvement in book-making that 
as been made in a hundred years.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 
J 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
‘ MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 
CROCHET, and DARNED LACE PATTERNS, 
This Book has 50 Jllustrations, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns aud Instructions for Crochet- 
ing, and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, ete. Price, 50 cents. 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, 
Directions for Making Anitted Work, ete. Tells how 
to make twenty Stitches, including South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, 
Teather, etc. Patterns tor Scrap Basket, Splasher, 
Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cents. 
P& COLORED Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 
colors to be worked, for 10 2-c. stamps. 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flow- 
ers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, 
Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 25 cents. 4 
Tidy Patterns, 10 cents. (2° SPECIAL OFFER. 
5 (Lverything in this advertisement) for $1. 
J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. 
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FREE TO ALLI 


This Elegant Pearl Shell Necklace 
and P 


air of Bracelets! 


Among the many bean- 
tiful novelties lately im 
ported from Parisare the 
beautiful Pearl Shell 
Necklace and pair of 
Bracelets here illustra- 
ted. Our cut shows the 
goods upon a greatly re- 
duced scale, and sections 
only, and conveys only & 
faint idea of the remark- 
able beauty and elegance 
of these very desirable 
goods. They are com- 
posed of a large number 
of beautiful Pearl Shells, 
neatly joined together. 
They are very beautiful, 
are becoming very fash- 
@ ionable, and there is 
“| nothing about them to 
4 tarnish or wear out. 
@ Every lady ought tohave 
one of these beautifur 
® Necklaces and a pair of 
Bracelets, and we will 
now tell you how you can obtain them Free 
of cost. We publish a most charming Illus- 
trated literary aud family paper called THE 
YIRESIDE AT Homkg, the circulation of which 
we are ambitious to increase to 100,000 with 
in the pext three months. To accomplish 
this we now make the following wonderfully 
liberal offer ! Upon receipt of only Twenty- 
five Cents (postage stamps, silver or 
) postal note) we will send The Fireside 
at Mome for Three Montha, and to 
every subscriber we will also send, Free 
and post-paid, the beautiful Pearl Shell Necklace and 
Pair of Bracelets above described. Remember, the Necklace 
and Bracelets cost you nothing—they are sent free, as a premium 
with the paper, Tne Frresipe at Home is a mammoth illus- 
trated paper containing in every issue 16 pages, 64 columns, of 
the choicest reading matter, embracing serial and short stories, 
sketches, poems, useful knowledge, history, biography, wit and 
humor, and everything to amuse, entertain and instruct every 
member of the family. You will be delighted with it, as well as 
with the elegant and valuable premiums. This is undoubtedly 
the most liberal offer ever made by any reliable publisher, and 
nolady can afford to miss it. Every subscriber is guaranteed 
more than three times the value of money sent, and if you are 
not perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully refund the amount. As 
to our reliability, we refer to the publisber of any newspaper in 
New York, likewise to the Commercial Agencies, as we are an 
old-established house, well known to be reliable. Five subscrip- 
tions and five sets of the Premiums will be sent for $1.00; there- 
fore by getting four of your friends to send with you, you will 
secure your own free. Address, F. M. LUPTON, Pub- 
Sisher, 27 Purk Place, New York. 


PENSIONS Widows, Children, Parents. 


Pension now increased. Charges of Desertion re- 
moved; Discharges and Bounty obtained. Horse 
claims now paid. Send stamps for New Laws and 
Iianks. Col. L. BINGHAM, Attorney since 1865 for 
Claims and Patents, Washington, D.C. 


for any disability ; also to 
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THE 


Established 
1823. 


re 


ines 


: 


| 
IN! 
“My 


StyLe No. 1. SQUARE. 


Lxcels all other Pianos of American manufacture in its Various patented improvements. 


HICKERING 


OVER 
65,000 Pianos 


PIANO | Mate ana sola. 


Styvt—E No, 11. Upricut. 


The new 


designs in Chickering Granas, assuring larger results in power and purity, length and sweet- 


ness of tone, leave nothing to be desired. 


styles, are unrivaled. 


The Chickering Square Pianos, in all the usual 
The new Chickering Upright has the justly celebrated patented 


metallic action, which forever prevents the possibility of atmospheric interference with the action of 


the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


StyLte No. 12. Upricur. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
up Orders for our CELEBRA- 
TED TEAS andCOFFEES, and 
secure_a_ beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), our own importation. One of these bean- 
tiful china sets given away to the party sending an 
order for $25. This is the greatest inducement ever 
offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of 
GOOD. TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time pro- 
curea HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent 
Teas, 50c. and 60c., and very best from 65c.to 90c. 
We are the oldest and Jargest Tea Companyin the 
buses ae per atenon. of Our Ae oe 
ent. We have just imported some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, 
which we give away with Tea and Coffee orders of 
$40 and upwards. For full particulars address 
HE CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPARNY, 


ComMPANY. 


T 
P. O. Box 289 31 and 33 Vesey St., NEW YORK: 
Our Book of over 100 


CROCHETING, fc. Beet secre tnt 


the stitches and complete instruction in the art of Cros 
cheting and Knitting. We give directions for mak- 
ing several very handsome patterns of Window and Mantel 
Lambrequins with cotton twine, and for Crocheting and 
Knitting more than fifty other useful and ornamental 
articles, including » dgings, Lace Collars, Mittens, Gloves 
Babys’ Socks and Mittens, Afghans, Shawls, Quilts, € 
Purses, &c. It also gives instructions in) Kensington, Ara- 
sene and all other kinds of Embroidery, Lace Making, Rug 
Making, &c. Price 35 cts., Four for $4.00. Book of 100 
designs for Embroidering, Braiding &c., 25 cents, The two 
above books, post-paid 5Q cents. 

Address Patten Pub, Co, 47 Barclay St. N. W. 


StyLeE No. 20. GRAND. 


130 Fifth Ave., New-York, 


PEASE’S 


FEATHERED WORLD, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Tells you All about your Birds, their Manage- 
ment, etc. 


ONLY 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
Sample Copy FRE. 
Address GEO. C. PEASE, Reading, Pa. 


_|DRESS REFORM. 
| Union Undergarments. 


| E, Mth. Vest and Drawers in One. 
EQUIPOISE. 


— 


i. 14th, 


Madein ali weights 
of Merino anc Cash- 
mere: Chemilettes, 
Princess _ Skirts, 
\ Equipoise, Emanci- 
| pation, Dress Reform 

and Comtort Waists. 
' Corded Waists a 
Specialty. © Shoul- 
der Brace and Corset 
combined, Shoulder 
\\ Braees. Abdominal 
Wy), \ Supporters, La 
aw TS rie Bandages, Shoul- 
aie Stocking Supporters, San- 
itary Napkins, ete 

Custom work promptly attended to. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
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| 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
Neve 


(Wh 


THRE UNITED “STALES 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
820 and 322 Broadway, New-York, 
Insures against accidents at half the cost of 
stock companies. 

CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres’t. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


“4 SENTINEL THAT NEVER SLEEPS.” 


J Webs 


RE EXTINGUISHER. 
S.F. HAYWARD, Gen / Agent, 
fF Broadway eee 


BARBOUR’S 


MACRAME 


Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 
LADIES. 
I Dame Cee BOOK 


f with full particulars and 

f instructions, by mail, 25c. 
LACE 

$2.50, and $3.00 eacb. 

200 yds. Spoolsin White 
and W. Brown, specially 
7 adapted for Crochet and 
Lace Work. 

EADS for hand and MA- 


All kinds of FLAX THR 
CHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO. 


134 Church St. New-York. 


ili 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We haye made a specialty for five years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc, 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75cents per pound. Wedoa 
very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiunis with $5, #7 and 
%10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA_SETS with #15. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 
NER SETS, of 106 pes., with #20 orders, and a 
Host of other Premiums. Send us Postal and mention 
this Paper, and we will send you full Price and Pre- 
mium List. Freight Charges average 75 cents per 100 
ibs,, to points West. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


805 Washington Street, Boston. 


DESKS, $2.00, | 


LU 


KEMP & BURPEE MW’F’G CO. Syracuse, N.Y. 


IN 


universal character, both in the range of its topics, and its remarkably brilliant list 
of Contributors, will, we trust, be accepted as a grateful recognition of the favor with 
which the paper has been received by more than 300,000 subscribers. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 
A Story of English Rustic Life, by 
The Foundling of Paris, by 
A Boy’s Story, by 
The Covenanter’s Daughter, by 
A Story of Adventure, by 
My School at Orange Grove, by 


Encouragement and Advice. 


Hints for Poor Farmers, by 

A Dietary for Nervous People, by 

The Gift of Memory, and Other Papers, giving Instances of Self-Help, by 

A New Profession for Young Men. The Opportunities of Young Men 
as Electrical Engineers, by 

At the Age of Twenty-one. A Series of Papers showing what great men 
had accomplished, and what they proposed doing, at that period of 
their lives, by 


Thomas Hardy. 
Alphonse Daudet. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

C. A. Stephens. 
Marie B. Williams. 


C. E. Winder. 
Dr. W. A. Hammond. 
Samuel Smiles. 


Thomas A. Edison. 


Edwin P. Whipple. 
Original Poems. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 
VICTOR HUCO, 
THE EARL OF LYTTON, 
J. G. WHITTIER, 
T. B. ALDRICH, 
DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 
And Many Others. 


Illustrated Travel and Adventure. 
Shark Hunting, by 
Among the Moonshiners, by 
Breaking in the Reindeer, and other Sketches of Polar Adventure, by 
An American in Persia, by the American Minister Resident at Teheran, 
Stories of Menageries. Incidents connected with Menageric Life, and the 
Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts for Exhibition, by 
Boys Afoot in Italy and Switzerland. The Adventures of two English 
boys travelling abroad at an expense of one dollar a day, by 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 
Stage Driver Stories, by Rose Terry Cooke. 
Banker Peers. Stories of the English Nobility, by Edward Walford. 
Queen Victoria’s Household and Drawing Rooms, by H. W. Lucy. 
Bigwigs of the English Bench and Bar, by a London Barrister, W. L. Woodroffe. 
Student Waiters. Some Humorous Incidents of a Summer 
Vacation in the White Mountains, by 


T. B. Luce. 

J. Chandler Harris. 
W. H. Gilder. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 


S. S. Cairns. 


Nugent Robinson. 


Child McPherson. 


The Editorials of the Companion, without having any bias, will give clear views of current events 
at home and abroad. THE CHILDREN’S PaGE will sustain its reputation for charming pictures, 
poems, and stories for the little ones. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen Copies Free. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and 
sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion free to January 
ist, 1884, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


Address, | YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
4! Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(40 pp. 4to) of the MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGA NS, for the season of 1883-4, is ready, 
and will besent free. It announces MANY 


NEW STYLES: and the best assortment 
of the best organs we have ever offered; at 
lowest prices : $22 to $600andup. SIXTY 
= STYLES from $78 to $200, for cash, easy 
terms, or rented. ‘These organs have taken HIGHEST AWARDS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for SIXTEEN 
YEARS, no other American organs having been found equal to them at any. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., BOSTON, 154 Tremont St.; NEW 
CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Avenue. 


Please mention where you read this Advertisement. 


—— 


A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT THESE ORGANS 


ARE AGAIN AWARDED 


THE VERY HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


}WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Now in session (1883) at 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. 


ATLANTIC, 
SR PE 
JERSEY QUEEN,| Anew Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue! 


JAMES VICK, 


WILL DO THE LABOR OF 10 MEN. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


2 INO; 22: 


\merican (arden. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Gardening Interests of America. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


SINGLE NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


DR. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Entered at Post-Office at New-York as second-class matter. 


CONTENTS OF 
The American Garden 
For Decent 18838. 


Page Two Hundred and Twenty-one— Contents — 
To our Lady Readers. 

Page Two Hundred and Twenty-two—THE VEG- 
ETABLE GARDEN —Seasonable Hints— Winter 
Care of Vegetables, by W. D. Boynton — The 
Cabbage Worm Again — Bird’s-Eye Pepper, by 
Jos. J. Delchamps — A Large Yield of Potatoes. 

Page Two Hundred and Twenty-three — Sweet 
Herbs, by Charles E. Parnell — Grocery Seeds. 

Page Two Hundred and Twenty-four — Tuk FRUIT 
GARDEN — Seasonable Hints — The 
Grapes, by J. B. Rogers—- Changing the Bearing 
Year — The Largest Apple Tree. 

Page Two Hundred and Twenty-five—The Wilson 
Junior Blackberry —The Borers of the Apple 
Tree, by Dr. B. D. Halsted — California Prunes. 

Page Two Hundred and Twenty-six —THE FLOWER 
GARDEN — In Nature’s School, a Poem, by E. E. 
Rexford—Seasonable Hints— Palms, by M. 
Milton. 


Page Two Hundred and Twenty-seven — The | 


Double Perennial Sunflower — Changing the 
Colors of Flowers by Cultivation — A Beautiful 
Native Plant— A Pretty Combination — Christ- 
mas Roses. 

Page Two Hundred and Twenty-eight —THE WIN- 
DOW GARDEN — Preparing for Window Garden- 
ing, by Daisy Eyebright — Heating Small 
Greenhouses, by W. H. Bull. 

Page Two Hundred and Twenty-nine — Guernsey 
Lilies —A Cheap and Permanent Bouquet — 
Callas. 


Newer | 


| 
| 


Page Two Hundred and Thirty —LAWN AND LAND- 
SCAPE — Central Park, by S. Parsons, Jr. — Pre- 


serving Tree Seeds — Labeling Trees in Public | é ‘ é ; 
ROnving, Urea cous Sn pan ; | paper to the notice of all those interested in 


| gardening. 


Grounds — RURAL LirE— Ice Houses. 

Page Two Hundred and Thirty-one —HORTICULT- 
URAL SOCIETIES — New-York Horticultural 
Society — American Pomological Society — MIs- 
CELLANEOUS. 

Page Two Hundred and Thirty-two — Books and 
Pamphlets Received — Catalogues Received— 
Answers to Correspondents. 

Page Two Hundred and Thirty-three— PREMIUM 
List. 

Page Two Hundred and Forty-one— ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT. 


TO OUR LADY READERS. 
A very large proportion of our readers are 
ladies, a fact which is not only highly flatter- 
ing to ourselves and duly appreciated, but 


| which also proves that the interests and ad- 


vancement of horticulture are largely de- 
pendent on their fostering care. As Flora 
and Pomona, the deities of flowers and 
fruits, in remote ages have held guard over 
the products of the garden, so have, up to 
this day the cultivation of flowers and fine 
arts, the development of refinement and eul- 
tivated taste always received their most 
ardent support and protection from woman’s 
hand. It is for these reasons that we address 
ourselves to-day to our lady friends. 

The powerful influences of our immediate 
surroundings upon the development of our 
minds and character are evident to every 
one. Yet of the thousands who love flowers 
and neatly kept grounds, and who would 
willingly devote a small amount of money 
and labor to secure them, a great many are 
deprived of their enjoyment for want of suf- 
ficient knowledge about their management. 

To supply this want is the object of THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, by furnishing practical 
and reliable information about everything 
pertaining to the utility and pleasures of the 


_ garden, as well as the embellishment and 


endearment of home. How far we have 
succeeded in our endeavor we leave to the 
decision of those who have followed us 
through past years. To these, as well as to 
new friends, we can give the assurance that 
as inthe past we have spared no efforts to 
make our journal a safe guide and welcome 
visitor, so shall we strive in the future to 
make every succeeding number better than 


| its predecessors. 


Copyright, 1883, by B. K. BLIss & SONs. 


But to be able to fully accomplish this end, 
we need your assistance in bringing our 


If you have derived any benefit 
or pleasure from the perusal of our pages, 
will you not use your influence to extend 
their usefulness, by speaking a kind word fo1 
us toyour friends? There are many thousands 
of homes to which THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
would be gladly welcomed if their inmates 
were made aware of its existence. It is this in- 
troduction to the homes of your friends that 
we ask the favor of according to us. No one 
can give it as warmly as those who have 
known us for some time. A kind word 
from you will go far toward making new 
friends for us, and if you will only give us 
the names and addresses of those who you 
think would be pleased to make our ac- 
quaintance, we shall gladly forward speci- 
men copies free of charge. 

And now that the great Christian hol- 
day draws near; that the most tender cords 
of our heart-strings reverberate in sympa- 
thetic tones; that kindlier feelings toward 
our fellow-beings pervade our motives and, 
actions; that charity and love spend their 
gifts with lavishing hands,—let us not be 
unmindful that all the goodness and virtue, 
all love and charity, are not confined to 
the human heart alone ; all nature responds 
to their tender pleadings, every luscious 
fruit, every fragrant flower, teaches the 
divine sentiments of beauty and love to those 
who would understand their teachings. 

To extend and promote their benign mis- 
sion throughout our fair land, to beautify 
every home, and gladden every heart, is 
our foremost aim, and with this we wish 
you all 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


OUR SAVINGS BANK. 

Those of our friends who are soliciting 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN GARDEN and 
do not know what Premiums their clubs may 
entitle them to, are requested to send on the 
subscriptions as fast as secured. These will 
be credited to the sender, thus creating a 
fund—a sort of bank account—against 
which they may draw at any time such 
Premiums as the number of subscriptions. 
The papers will be sent at once on receipt 
of subscriptions. 
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lhe Vedetable (arden. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The provident gardener will not close the 
year without making all possible preparation 
for the following season. The mild autumn 
weather and delightful Indian summer days 
have been unusually favorable for this pur- 
pose, so that there is hardly any excuse for 
any one to be overtaken by frosts and snows 
before everything is in readiness for going 
into winter quarters. Whether we may con- 
sider it the close of the present or the 
beginning of the coming season, no work 
that can be done before the ground remains 
frozen — unless it be draining swampy places 
—is of as much importance as plowing. 


Fall, Plowing and its beneficial results are | 


pretty well understood by intelligent farm- 
ers, but in gardens its great advantages are 
too frequently regarded with indifference. 
The advantages of fall plowing are manifold. 
If properly done, that is, if the ground is 
plowed in narrow lands with deep, clean, 
dead furrows, sloping with the formation of 
the ground, between them, it serves the 
purpose of surface drainage; it exposes the 
soil to the action of atmospheric influences 
which disintegrate and make available the 
fertilizing elements of the earth. The action 
of the frost loosens and mellows the soil, 
preparing it for an early and warm seed 
bed. 


In small gardens where plowing is not prac- | 


ticable spading serves the same purpose. In 
either case the ground should be left rough 
as turned over, and not leveled or raked off. 

Hot-bed Soil for early spring use must be 
secured and protected before severe winter 
weather sets in, else when hot-bed making 
time comes it may be frozen so hard as 
to make digging impossible. The decayed 
manure from a spent hot-bed, forked over 
and mixed with an equal quantity of fresh 
garden loam, makes an excellent soil for a 
new bed. It should be thrown in a compact 
heap in a sheltered place, and covered with 
any coarse mulching material that is con- 
venient; or a rough roof of old boards may 
be laid over it, so as to keep the soil dry, and 
prevent frost from penetrating very deep. 
Protected in this way the soil will be avail- 
able at any time. 

Sods from old pastures make excellent soil 
for seed beds, and when the ground is not 
yet frozen it will prove a good investment 
to layin a supply. They should be pared 
off thin, not more than two inches thick, and 
laid up in alternate layers with cow manure, 
leaving a flat top to the pile. When the 
sods crumple to pieces, which will not be the 
ease before several months, all should be 
forked over and well mixed together. This 
furnishes a good compost for almost all re- 
quirements, and with the addition of a small 
portion of sand makes a potting soil suitable 
for most plants. 

Onions, if kept dry, are not injured by 
moderate cold, provided they are not handled 
while frost is in them. When large quanti- 
ties are to be stored, they may be put in 
barrels, headed up, and covered with hay or 
straw. We have frequently wintered them 
successfully by spreading them on a barn 
floor and covering with a few inches of Oats 
chaff or finely cut straw. 


WINTER CARE OF VEGETABLES, 

There are several conditions necessary to 
the wholesome preservation of winter vege- 
tables. A very large class of farmers and 
gardeners seem to labor under the impres- 
sion that the only requisite is frost-proof 
storage — the closer and warmer the better. 
This idea is fully exemplified in their practi- 
eal mangement and construction of cellars 
and storing-rooms. To be sure, it is impera- 
tively necessary that the frost be excluded 
from such storing places; but there are other 
conditions fully as important, if we would 
have pure air about our dwellings and whole- 
some vegetables to eat. 

Proper drainage and ventilation of our 
cellars should never be neglected, for there 
are more vegetables lost each year from 
lack of attention to these points than there 


through the dwellings, with all the at- 
tendant evils and disease following in their 
train. 

The labor of draining and ventilating is 
usually slight, and a few hours cannot be 


| better invested than in this most necessary 


work. For ventilating and purifying the air 
of a cellar there is nothing better than a 
small stove or heater. A light fire should 
be built occasionally, and kept up until the 
air of the cellar becomes quite dry. The air 
thus warmed and lightened escapes through 
the chimney, and pure air comes in from 
openings provided below to take its place. 
In ease of a very cold spell the temperature 
of the cellar can be kept up to the required 
point by the aid of the stove. 

Vegetables, even in a condition of good 
preservation, exude a great amount of moist- 
ure. 
permeate the whole establishment. The 
vegetables will soon begin to decay and, if 
piled closely together, as is usually the case, 
the whole mass rapidly becomes affected. 

Weare often too economical in regard to 
the amount of space devoted to the storing 
of vegetables. Some varieties will stand 


. . . . | 
This moisture, unless carried off, will | 


piling and crowding into bins and heaps, | 
often seen several years old. On Dauphin 


while others can be preserved but few weeks 
in thisway. I have often noticed that those 
who piled their Squashes in a heap in one 
corner, were obliged to go without that most 


excellent vegetable a good share of the | 


winter. If carefully placed in single tiers, 
on shelves or over bins, they may be keptin 
good condition until late spring. Onions, 


too, need to be spread out over considerable | 
| beauty, when loaded with its diminutive 
| berries, makes it well worth a place in the 


surface, and should be given a cool, dry 
place. Tiers of bins or crates and boxes 
are much better for many kinds of vegetables 
than the deep bins so common in cellars. 
They can then be watched and handled over 
much more expeditiously. 

All vegetables should be sorted over ocea- 
sionally, and those that are decayed, or that 
seem inclined to rot, carefully removed not 
only from the mass, but out of the cellar en- 
tirely. The work of cleaning out the cellar is 
too often postponed until spring, while it 
should always be kept clean. 

Many of the vegetables intended for spring 

“use may be more perfectly preserved by 
pitting. They will always come out crisp 
and fresh in the spring, if properly buried. 
This is not a difficult task, if plenty of straw 
is used between the layers of earth to effect- 
ually exclude frost. 

There are many who succeed well in 


raising vegetables, but from lack of care, or 
from ignorance, allow them to go to waste 
during the winter. This is an unnecessary 
loss, as a little intelligent attention to the 
condition of the cellar will prevent it. 

W. D. Boynton, 


THE CABBAGE-WORM AGAIN, 

It is with insecticides as with medicines : 
the more remedies we find recommended 
against a certain disease, the surer we may 
feel that the infallible specific has not yet 
been found. No physician is in doubt what 
to prescribe against fever and ague ; so does 
every farmer know what kills Potato-bugs ; 
but when it comes to remedies against Cab- 
bage-worms or some incurable disease flesh 


| is heir to, the number to select from becomes 
| are from exposure to frost, to say nothing of | 
the impure gases rising and penetrating | 


overwhelming. 

A correspondent from Westchester County, 
N. Y., gives high praise to ‘‘ Hammond’s 
Slug Shot.” He says: 

“‘ About one half of a lot of Cabbages was 
dusted over with Slug Shot, as soon as the 
worms appeared, repeating the operation in 
about a week. The dusted ones grew right 
along, making fine heads; while those left to 
themselves and the worms were almost 
entirely destroyed, none being fit for use.” 

A market gardener in northern New-York, 
writes: 

“‘T have no trouble from Cabbage-worms. 


| Iuse road-dust and wood-ashes, about half 
| and half, mixed thoroughly, and dust it over 


the plants about once a week, while the dew 
is on them. It does the work effectually.” 

Red Pepper tea applied hot, is recom- 
mended by a correspondent from Tennessee 
as a sure cure for the pest. 


BIRD'S EYE PEPPER, 
This little gem, which seems unknown in 


‘the North, is a great favorite here for season- 


ing and making pepper-sauce, and about 
Mobile itis grown in large quantities. It is 
a perennial; that is, with slight protection 
it withstands our winters, and bushes are 


Island, at the entrance to Mobile Bay, it 
grows wild, and the plants are seldom killed 
by the cold; the roots, at least, survive and 
sprout again in the spring. What its econo- 
mi¢ value may be at the North as a con- 
diment I cannot say; but its compact, tree- 
like growth, quite different from most 
Peppers, its delicate foliage and its great 


conservatory. Grown in a pot it would be a 
pretty ornament for the dinner-table, and 
not a useless one to those who have acquired 
the southern taste for Peppers at their 
meals. 

Jos. J. DELCHAMPS. 


A LARGE YIELD OF POTATOES. 

Mr. R. N. Lewis, of northern New-York, 
after experimenting with a great many vari- 
eties of Potatoes, says: ‘‘I am more than 
pleased with the ‘Rosy Morn’ Potato, and 
consider it the best early Potato in exist- 
ence. I planted three and three-quarter 
pounds last spring, and grew from them 
twenty-two hundred and forty pounds (2240 
pounds). They are of the best quality and 
the earliest I have grown.” 


— 
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SWEET HERBS. 

A well-regulated garden cannot be con- 
sidered complete unless it contains a selee- 
tion of some of the principal varieties of 
sweet, aromatic herbs for seasoning soups 
and other dishes. Some of them are really 
indispensable; and almost all herbs are 
serviceable in various culinary operations. 
In most gardens the herbs are found to oc- 
cupy some out-of-the-way situation, smoth- 
ered with weeds and grass, and it is very 
fortunate if a variety or so can be found 
when wanted for use, 


SWEET MARJORAM. 


Although herbs in general can be grown 


the plants are to stand; but in this case 
they must be severely thinned, or else they 
will be rendered comparatively worthless. 
As a general rule, the plants should not 
stand closer than a foot apart each way. 
The principal cultivated annual herbs are 
the following: 

Sweet’ Marjoram is one of the most fre- 


quently used herbs for flavoring soups and | 


meat dishes. It does not bear transplanting 
as well as most others, and should therefore 
be sown in rows where it is to remain, and 
afterward be thinned out. 

Summer Savory, extensively used for various 
culinary purposes, especially by the French 
and Germans, with whom String Beans with- 
out Savory —ealled Bean-herb in German — 
would be considered an impossibility. The 


_ seed should be covered but lightly ; it may 
| be sown either outdoors, or started in a hot- 
| bed and transplanted afterward. 


in almost any soil or exposure, they should | 


not be placed under trees or in shaded situa- 
tions. They love a moderately enriched, 
deep soil. Along the sunny side of the gar- 
den fence is as good a situation as any. A 
little patch of a few plants of the principal 
kinds, will furnish an abundance of fresh 
herbs for an ordinary sized family, as well 
as a supply for use in a dry state. To 
secure them in the greatest perfection for 
the latter purpose, they should be cut on a 
dry day, just before they commence to 
bloom, tied into small bunches and hung up 
in the shade to dry. When dry, rub as fine 
as practicable, and pack in jars or bottles, 
corked as tightly as possible, to exclude 
the air. 


SUMMER SAVORY. 


In treating of their proper cultivation, it 
will be found convenient to divide them in 
two classes, Annuals and Perennials. 

The annual varieties come to perfection 
the first season, and then die. These should 
be sown in a cold frame, about the middle 
of April, gradually hardened off, and planted 
out when all danger of frost is over, or as 
soon as they are strong enough to be hand- 
led. The seeds may also be sown where 


| two or more seasons. 


Sweet Basil, used in soups and salads, re- 


quires a good deal of heat, and should be 
| started early in pots in the house, and trans- | 
| planted outdoors when large enough. 


Dill is closely related to Fennel. Tt should 
be sown in the open ground in May and 
June, in rows two feet apart, and thinned 
out to six inches. It is used principally for 
flavoring pickles. 

Coriander, the seeds of which are the part 
used for flavoring soups, salads, and pickles, 
also confectionery, should be sown where 
the plants are to stand. They are large, 
and have to be covered about an inch. A 
light, rather sandy soil suits it best. 

Anise, Burnet, Bene, Pennyroyal, all used 
more or less for medical purposes, belong to 
this class, and are of as easy culture as those 
named. 

The perennial varieties remain in perfec- 
tion, or in a condition suitable for use, for 
They sueceed best if 
the seeds can be sown early in the season, 
and the young plants forwarded as much as 
possible before it is time to transfer them 
to the open air. They are much benefited 


by being protected during the winter season | 


with a covering of the branches of evergreen 


trees, and every spring a dressing of well | 


rotted manure given and forked in. It is 
also advisable to renew them occasionally, 
either by seed or by division of the older 
plants. Among the principal kinds are 
Sage, probably the oldest and most exten- 


sively cultivated herb, the many uses of 


which are familiar to every housekeeper. 


Rosemary, Balun, Catnip, Vormwood, Hyssop, 
and many other popular medicinal herbs, 
still to be found in many old gardens, belong 


to this class. 
CuHas. E. PARNELL. 


GROCERY SEEDS, 

Dr. Sturtevant’s experiments with seeds 
obtained from a great many sources lead 
him to remark, that his experience with 
“ orocery seeds,” that is, the packages from 
boxes distributed to be sold on commission, 


_ has been so extremely unsatisfactory that he 


It is propagated by cuttings or from seed. | 


It likes a light, dry, but very rich soil. 
| Sow outdoors in some sheltered spot, as 


soon as the ground is in proper condition, 
and transplant in rows two feet apart and 
one foot in the rows. 

Thyme, well known as a culinary as well as 


a medicinal herb, requires treatment similar | 
to Sage; but as the seed is very fine, it must | 
be sown in carefully prepared seed beds of | 


fine soil, covered very lightly and well 
firmed, 

Lavender is much valued for itsgperfume, 
the dried flowers and stems being placed be- 
tween sheets and table linen. It may be 
propagated by division of the roots, but it is 
generally raised from seed sown early in the 


house or hot-bed, transplanting the young | 


plants afterward. The plant, when in flower, 


is quite ornamental, and well adapted for | 


flower-beds. It is only half-hardy, and has 
to be covered in winter, 


is fain to believe that itis only the ignorance 
of the purchaser that retains this abominable 
system of sale. The purchaser who knows 
the importance of good seeds avoids these 
commission seeds and sends for his annual 
supply directly to the seedman, a course 
which is rendered easy through the admi- 
rable facilities furnished by our post-office 
department and the various express com- 
panies whose lines ramify so extensively 
throughout our country. It is safe to say 
that the farmer or gardener who, from eare- 
lessness, lack of forethought, or a false 
economy, purchases his supply from these 


LAVENDER, 


commission packages, in the end loses dollars 
where he saves cents; secures temporary 
convenience at the expense of future tribu- 
lation. It is difficult for the average grower 
of crops to realize what experience invari- 
ably teaches, that cheap seed means cheap 
yield; that quality in seeds costs the grower 
and costs the dealer and must be paid for in 
the end by the purchaser. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Protection.—The amount of resist- 


Winter 
anee which a plant offers against cold can- 
not be accurately stated in thermometric 
degrees. 


THE NEWER GRAPES. 


Soil, aspect, culture, elevation, mode of | 


pruning, -training. and, in short, all the 
various surroundings in Grape culture are 
so important in the production of large and 
handsome clusters, that one is often at a 


loss what kinds to select for a short list of | 


varieties best suited to our wants. The list of 


| promising and really good Grapes is already 


The same variety may in one year | 


withstand a temperature considerably below | 


zero, While the following season it perishes 
in a temperature several degrees warmer. It 
is with plants very much as with ourselves ; 
we may take a severe cold, leading perhaps 
to a fatal termination, under a degree of ex- 


posure which we have previously endured | 


with impunity. 
porary amount of resisting power within us. 
When we are in good physical condition our 
resisting power is greater than when we are 
worn out or our digestion or other functions 
are impaired. In a similar manner has well- 
matured wood more cold-resisting elements 
than that which is green and unripe. The 
more sap there is in a plant the sooner will 
it suffer from frost. 

Thus it will be seen that the primary pre- 
ventive against winter-killing consists in 
good cultivation during summer, and the 
employment of all possible means for the 
development of health, vigor, and early ma- 
turity of our plants. 

Raspberries. — Up to within a compara- 
tively recent date nearly all our cultivated 
Raspberries were half-hardy foreign varieties 
which required winter protection. With the 
introduction of several excellent native vari- 
eties, however, this safeguard is not as im- 
perative as formerly ; yet in some exposed 
localities, and especially where the ground is 
not usually covered with snow during winter, 
some means for protection may be employed 
to considerable advantage. The easiest way 
to do this is to gather together the canes of 
a stool, bend them down lengthwise with 
the row, and throw a shovelful of soil upon 
the ends, enough to hold the canes down ; 
when the entire row is prepared in this way, 
more soil is thrown on, so as to cover all the 
canes. In field culture a plow is run along 
both sides of the rows, throwing the soil 
over the canes. If the ground is already 
frozen, rails may be used for holding the 
canes down, and leaves and cornstalks as 
mulching material. ‘ 

Cleaning Cider Barrels.— How to clean old 
cider barrels is one of the queries on hand. 
Rinsing them out with lime, ashes, or soil 
and boiling water are the means generally 
employed; still better is to take out one of 
the heads and scrub the inside thoroughly 
with sand, and replace the head. 


fit for storage of good cider, to begin with. 
Those who understand the making of good 
cider never have unclean barrels. 
cask used for cider should be thoroughly 
washed inside and outside, with hot water, 
immediately after its contents have been 
racked off, and stored for future use, ina dry, 
open place, not in a damp cellar. There is 
no method by which musty barrels can be 
A careful cider 
maker would no more think of putting cider 


in a musty cask, no matter how carefully 


made as good as new ones. 


cleaned, as a good dairy man would of pack- 
ing butter in a petroleum barrel. 


But the | 


fact is, a barrel which needs cleaning is not | 


Every | 


All depends upon the tem- | 


large, so that in the limited space which the 
editor places at my disposal I can only name 
those possessing the greatest merit. 
WHITE GRAPES. 
Pocklington, seedling of Coneord, strong, 
vigorous grower, hardy ; bunch, after five or 
six years’ fruiting, very large; berry very 


large; color golden-yellow—hence some- 
times called Golden Pocklington; flavor 


sweet, though rather foxy. Sueceeds best on 
strong, heavy clay. Vine said to be iron- 
clad so far as cold is concerned. 
size berries of any Grape. 

Empire State-—One of the best of Mr. 
Rickett’s seedlings. Parentage, Clinton and 
Hartford; color, greenish-white; flavor, simi- 
lar to Muscat Hamburg; bunch large, shoul- 


Largest 


BLACK GRAPES. 

Early Dawn (Dr. Culbert), from Muscat, 
Hamburg and Isabella. Next to Champion 
in earliness. Black, bunch long, loose, ocea- 
sionally double-shouldered ; skin tough; vine 
vigorous ; flavor good. 

Early Victor.— Has not been fruited to any 
great extent; vigorous grower; bunch me- 
dium ; quality very good and pure. A few 
days later than Moore’s Early. 

Moore's Early.— Ripens about a week be- 
fore the Concord. Bunches shorter and 
thicker; berries larger and in quality about 
the same as Concord. 

Worden.— A seedling of the Concord, ear- 
lier than that variety, and in all respects 
superior to it. It is rapidly growing in popu- 
lar favor. In fact, no Grape is making a bet- 


| ter record. In bunch and size of berry larger 


dered; growth and foliage good. Though not | 


disseminated to any great extent as yet, still 
it is well worthy of trial. Season a week 
before Concord. 

Hayes, ov Francis B, Hayes.—Seedling of 
John B. Moore, Concord, Mass. Bunch me- 
dium, short, compact, slightly shouldered ; 
berry medium or below ; round, yellow-amber 
in color, with slight whitest bloom; juicy, 
sweet; ripens a little before Concord ; espe- 
cially valuable for the New England States. 

Duchess.— This is a Grape of excellent 
quality; free from pulp; greenish-yellow, 
sometimes golden-yellow, when mature ; vine, 
a very vigorous grower and productive. In 
some locations and seasons it rots; still, the 
quality of the fruit is too good to neglect its 
culture. 

Lady Washington.— One of the most showy 
Grapes grown; pale yellow, with a tinge of 
pink where exposed to the sun; flesh soft, 
tender, juicy, sweet; a very good Grape. 
Vine vigorous and hardy. 
the time of Concord. 


Ripens about 


RED GRAPES. 


Brighton. — This is one of the best of the 
early Grapes. Bunch medium to large ; 
berries medium to large ; bright red at first, 
changing to dark crimson at maturity. It 
has its best flavor when first ripe, afterward 
loses its sprightly flavor. Ripens nearly as 
early as Hartford Prolific. Vine, a rapid, 
vigorous grower. 

Jefferson.— Seedling of Concord and Iona. 
Vine vigorous and productive ; bunch large, 
often double-shouldered ; berry, medium to 
large ; color, light red, with a lilac bloom; 
flesh meaty, tender, and rich. It maintains 
its freshness a long time after being picked. 
about time of Catawba. 


Ripens late 

Vergennes.— A strong, rapid grower; bunch 
medium; berry, medium to large ; color, red; 
flavor goo@l. Ripens about with Concord. 

Wyoming Red.— This, though not exactly 
new, is one of the earliest, ripening about 
with the Champion. 
to Delaware, but much more vigorous, and 
fruit darker in color; very foxy. 
keeper and bearer. 
cially valuable in locations where the season 
is too short for Coneords to ripen. 


Leaf and wood similar | 


| 


A good | 
Think it would be espe- 


| 
| 


than Concord and much sweeter. 
drawback is its thin skin. 

Herbert (Rogers No. 44).— Bunch medium; 
berries large size; black; flesh very sweet 
and tender; early and productive. 

J. B. RoGERs. 


Its only 


CHANGING THE BEARING YEAR. 
Commenting on the uncertainties of suc- 
cess in this regard, J. C. Plumb says in the 
Western Farmer: A year ago last spring I 


| made the attempt to change the bearing 


year of a few Apple-trees. Accordingly, the 
blossoms were carefully removed by hand 
from a Siberian Crab, a Walbridge, a Tetof- 
sky, and a Fall Stripe tree, four in all. 
Trees besides these of the same varieties 
were all heavily loaded with fruit last season 
except the Siberians, which failed to per- 
fect their fruit. And what is the result? 
The wind blew down the Walbridge tree, 
and not an apple will we get from any 
of the others. So much for the first trial 
of changing the bearing year. Scarcely an 
apple set on any of the trees, and those that 
did were wormy and knotty, and soon fell 
off. Causes wholly outside the tree are anim- 
portant factor in the question, and until we 
can modify the weather and hold insects in 
abeyance I doubt if we will get our apples 
any more regularly in the future than in the 
past. Still it should always be borne in 
mind that one experiment proves nothing. 


THE LARGEST APPLE-TREE. 

On the farm of Delos Hotchkiss, Marion, 
Conn., is an Apple-tree which is larger than 
any we have ever heard of. H. C. Hovey 
gives its measurement in the Scientific Ameri- 
can: Circumference of the trunk near the 
ground, 15 feet 3 inches; at the fork, 16 
feet 2 inches; height of tree, 60 feet; dia- 
meter of tree-top, 104 feet. 

A peculiarity of this tree is, says Mr. 
Hovey, that five limbs have borne one year 
and four the next. The usual yield from 
five limbs is about 85 bushels, although in 
a single instance it reached 110 bushels ; 
and the four limbs vary from 85 to 40 


| bushels. 


The age of this venerable Apple-tree is 
estimated at about 175 to 180 years. Curi- 
ously enough the patriotic old tree marked 
the centennial year by bearing fruit on allits 
branches. Signs of decay appear in many 
places, and it is thought that this noble 
specimen of Pyrus malus will soon be num- 
bered among the things of the past, 
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THE WILSON JUNIOR BLACKBERRY. 


Kittatinny, New Rochelle, Wilson’s Early, 
and all our cultivated Blackberries, so far, 
have been chance seedlings found growing 
wild in some out-of-the-way place, favorable 
to their development. The advent of a seed- 
ling Blackberry, raised from ‘‘ pedigree” 
seed notes, therefore, a not unimportant 
epoch in Blackberry culture. 

Up to the present time Wilson’s Karly 
held undisputed sway as the best and most 
profitable market variety south of the lati- 
tude of New-York ; within the last few years, 
however, it has shown signs of ‘* running 
out,” weakened constitution and the highly 
objectionable tendency to produce double 
flowers resulting in consequent barrenness. 
Desiring to perpetuate and improve, 
if possible, its good qualities, Mr. Wm. 
Parry, of Parry, N. J., has, during a 
series of years, raised a large number 
of seedlings from selected berries of 
this variety ; and, among those pro- 
duced in 1875 from berries measur- 
ing three inches in cireumference, 
the Wilson Junior was selected as 
possessing more good points than any 
other Blackberry hitherto known. 

We have not yet seen or grown the 
Wilson Junior Blackberry, and give, 
therefore, the description as received 
from Judge Parry: 

“The fruit is large and early, is 
luscious and sweet as soon as black, 
holds its bright color, and bears car- 
riage well. The plants are hardy and 
productive ; canes round, long, slen- 
der, entirely free from rust; bend 
over and strike root at the tips. 
sends up but few suckers; spines 
small and recurved; foliage large 
and thumb of mitten-shaped, and 
generally has about the same appear- 
ance asits parent (the Wilson’s Early), 
and is substantially a reproduction 
of the excellent qualities of that good 
old variety in a new berry, ripening 
early, more productive, and more than 
one-quarter of a century younger than 
the Old Wilson, from which it grew.” 


THE BORERS OF THE APPLE TREE. 
The Apple-tree borers have been 
unusually abundant in some local- 
ities this year, and a few notes on 
these pests, with most approved 
remedies, may not be amiss. 


of the base of the tree. 


There are at least two destructive borers | 


of the Apple-tree. The first one which we will 
mention is the Flat-headed borer (Chryso- 
bothris femorata). This is a native of the 
United States, and is the larval state of a 
very active beetle, which, as Prof. Saunders 
says in his recent work on ‘ Insects Injuri- 
ous to Fruits,” delights to bask in the hot 
sunshine, running up and down the bark of 
a tree with great rapidity, but instantly 
taking wing if an attempt be made to cap- 
ture it. 
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be found from May on through the summer 
months. The female deposits the small, 
yellow, irregularly-ribbed eggs with a glut- 
inous material under the loose bark, either 
singly or in groups. 

The larve soon hatch, and eat their way 
through the bark into the soft or sap wood 
of. the infested tree. As the larva grows 
older it bores deeper and works upward, 
making irregular channels in the substance 
The mature larva 
is a footless grub, of a pale yellow color, with 
the head large and flattened in a peculiar 
manner. When the borer is about to pass 
into the inactive or pupa state it cuts its way | 
nearly to the surface. It not 
whether it requires more than one season 
for the larve to reach the echrysalis state, 


is known 


THE WILSON JUNIOR BLACKBERRY, 


In less than a month after pupation the per- 
fect insect eats its way through the bark at 
the end of the burrow. 

Under the head of remedies, it may be 
first stated that all Apple-trees should be care- | 
fully examined in the fall, and if borers are | 
detected, either by a discoloration of the 
bark, or by the sawdust-like castings, the 
affected parts should be opened with a knife 
and the grub destroyed. Those which are 


not near the surface can be reached by a 


The beetle is of an oblong form, nearly | 


half an inch in length, and shining greenish 
black in color. The under side and the legs 
are copper-colored, while the feet are green. 
This pest is abundant in all parts of the 
country, and does not confine its attentions 
to the Apple-tree — attacking the Pear, Plum, 
and sometimes the Peach. The beetle may 


stout wire thrust up to the ends of the bur- 
rows, where they are punched and killed. 
Great care needs to be taken in cutting away 
the bark to reach the borer, that the tree be 


as little girdled as possible. A careless 


hand with the knife can do more damage 


than the insect pest which he is trying to find. 
There are a number of substances used | 
upon the surface of the tree to prevent the 
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female beetles from depositing their eggs. 


Alkaline washes are the leading substances 
thus employed. Soft soap, mixee with wash- 
ing soda, and then applied to the bark with 
a large brush will, if spread on a hot day, 
form a tough coating not easily removed by 
rains. The first application of this alkaline 
mixture should be made before the beetles 
begin to deposit their eggs, which is often in 
May. 

There are several natural enemies of the 
Apple-borers, as the woodpeckers and para- 
sitic insects. Among the latter are some 
species of Ichneumon flies. 

A second kind of Apple-tree borer is known 
as the Round-headed Borer (Saperda can- 
dida). This is also a native pest, and is 


| widely known throughout the United States, 


inhabiting the June-berry, Pear, 
Quince, Mountain Ash, ete., besides 
the Apple-tree. The beetle 
showy one, three-fourths of an inch 
long, with cream-colored stripes on 
a brown back-ground, running the 
whole length of the body. It makes 
its appearance in early summer, and 
the eggs are deposited on the bark, 
near the base of the tree to be bored, 
in a manner similar to the Flat- 
headed Borer. 

The young larve bore into the foot 
of the tree, as above described, when 
they eat out flat cavities an inch or 
The castings may be seen 
The 
borers live three years before reach- 
ing maturity, and on the approach of 
winter they descend to the lower end 
of the channels and remain dormant 
until spring. 

The burrowing during the second 
year is extensive, at the end of which 
time the larva closes up the channels 
already cut, and with provision made 
the easy of the beetle 
elsewhere, it pupates, and the per- 
fect insect appears in the following 
The larva is whitish, 
with a large, round, brown head and 


is a 


So across. 
at the opening of the burrows. 


for escape 


June or July. 
black jaws. It is legless, and moves 
in the manner of an earth worm. 
The remedies which 
given for the Flat-headed borer ap- 
ply with equal force to the round- 


have been 


headed species. 
the larvee out of the trunks of the 
trees by the use of some repulsive 


If possible, keep 


substance spread on the trunk where 
the females deposit their eggs. When the 
borers are once within the tree the only sue- 
cessful method thus far discovered is to 
reach them either with a knife or a probe. 
Use all care in this work, and remove as 
little bark and wood as possible. 


Dr. D. B. Haustep. 


CALIFORNIA PRUNES. 


In some parts of California Prunes appear 
Two hundred 
trees, occupying an acre and a half, in Car- 


to sueceed remarkably well. 


pentaria, are reported to have yielded enough 
fruit te produce four tons of dried Prunes. 
As California 
quality to imported ones, and demand for 


Prunes are fully equal in 


them is rapidly increasing, this industry 
should soon develop into large dimensions. 
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IN NATURE'S SCHOOL, 


To-day IT have been roaming 
Among the woodland nooks, 

And in the quaint old pastures, 
And by the lathing brooks; 

And T have seen such beauty, 
And learned such secrets sweet, 

That I long to dwell with Nature, 
And sit down at her feet. 


Like torches made of sunshine, 
To light a cloudy day, 

The Golden Rod was glowing 
Beside the fences gray ; 

And at its side the Aster 
Looked up with drowsy eyes, 

On every fringy petal 
A hint of autumn skies. 


The Oaks were clad in scarlet, 
The Elms in palest gold; 

The Pines seemed friars chanting 
A mass for earth grown old. 

The Sumach’s tufted branches, 
Were bright with rainbow dyes, 

And the Maples seemed a bonfire 
Against the hazy skies. 


I heard the ripe nuts dropping, 
Like rain from Beech and Oak, 

And the chatter of the squirrels 
The woodland echoes woke. 

They were all at work in harvest, 

And out of every tree, 

heard their sharp opinions 

Of idle folk like me. 


= 


saw the nests deserted 

On many a swaying limb; 

T heard the quail’s shrill piping, 
But caught no glimpse of hin. 

I saw some lingering robins, 
Where Woodbine clusters dung; 

But not one song of summer 

The sober creatures. sung. 


— 


I cannot tell the secrets 
IT read from Nature’s book, 
To the sound of ripe leaves falling, 
And the music of the brook. 
If you would learn her wisdom, 
Go like a child to her, 
And bird and tree and blossom 
Will be interpreter. 
— EBEN E. REXFORD. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


As the loving house-mother, before retiring 
for the night, takes a last look at her loved 
ones, closing firmer the doors and windows 
in the children’s room, or putting an addi- 
tional blanket perhaps on baby’s bed, so 
will a good gardener give now the finishing 
touches to his season’s work, and provide, as 
much as is in his power, for the welfare of 
those of his pets which have to be intrusted 
to the care of mother earth during the in- 
clemencies of winter. 

Protection of some kind is beneficial to 
nearly all outdoor plants, even those consid- 
ered hardy. All perennial plants and bulbs 
should have a light covering during winter. 
A thin coat of coarse litter from the stable 
answers the purpose well enough, but is ob- 
jectionable on account of its unsightliness. 
Leaves, overlaid with evergreen branches, 
are preferable in this regard. 


Roses and Half Hardy Woody Plants in gen- | 


eral should be laid down and covered with 
soil or sods; or, if standards or large bushes, 
matting, sacks, or evergreen branches should 
be tied loosely around them. 


PALMS, 

For general decorative purposes, I do not 
know a elass of plants more suitable than 
| some of the Palms. Out of doors during 
summer they stand with impunity the hot 
sun, if plenty of water is supplied them at the 
| roots, and the plumose section bear without 
injury exposed situations, where strong winds 
_ are liable to shatter the foliage of more ten- 
der plants. The leaves of the palmate kinds, 
| when too much exposed to the wind, are apt 


LATANIA BORBONICA. 


appearance. Small plants are very suitable 
for table decoration, and for the ornamenta- 
| tion of large rooms, halls, and theater stages 
when a tropical effect is wanted. What can 
be prettier than well-grown plants of Cocos 
Weddeliana, Phenix rupicola, or Latania 
Borbonica. 

Florists are giving now more attention to 
the propagation of the different leading 
kinds, which has brought the prices of even 
| the rarer species within the reach of most 
every one. Leading seedsmen also advertise 


ME 


SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, 


Palm seeds at remarkably reasonable rates, 
so that if one wants to start plants from seeds 
he has not to send abroad for them, as was 
necessary but a few years ago; a good sup- 
ply is now procurable at home. 

Young plants, of most varieties, are best 
grown in rather peaty soil, well mixed with 
sand. As they increase in size and it be- 
comes desirable to retard their growth, sub- 
stitute sandy loam with but very little peat 
| or leaf-mold mixed through it. In this kind of 
| soil they grow slower, at the same time 


to tear and split, giving them a straggling | 


maintaining their green, healthy appear- 
ance. Palms generally soon show the evil 
effect of having been kept too dry, by the 
decay of the ends of the leaves, and nothing 
looks worse than a finely shaped plant with 
the ends of the leaves thus disfigured. 

Among the hundreds of beautiful and in- 
teresting Palms, we mention those most 
worthy of culture and easily grown. 

Areca lutescens._-A most elegant Palm of 
the plumose section. The pinnate leaves 
are of a dark-green color and have a beauti- 
ful arching form. It does best when used 
out of doors, in a partially shaded position. 

A. rubra is another beautiful plant, sim- 
ilar to the above, having the petioles of a 
reddish color, and grows much faster. 

Chamedorea elegans.-A Mexican species, 
of beautiful and graceful form. The dark 
rich green leaves are pinnate, and beautiful- 
ly drooping in habit. 

Cocos Weddeliana.— The introduction of 
this Palm into European gardens caused 
considerable excitement among horticultur- 
ists generally. Its graceful form being su- 
perior to any member of the Palm family 
previously introduced, and I consider it the 
most beautiful one in cultivation to-day. The 
leaves are finely arched, about two to three 
feet long, the pinne long and narrow, rich 
green on the upper side, the under side 
glaucous. It is a native of South America, 
and should be seen in every collection of 
plants of axy pretensions. 

Chamerops excelsa.—The leaves of this 
East Indian Palm are fan-shaped and sup- 
ported on long petioles. They are of a dark- 
green color. It is a plant well worth growing. 

C. humilis is the most beautiful of the Cha- 
merops genus. The leaves, which are finely 
divided, are of a glaucous color on both 
sides. It is liable to suckering, forming a 
bush, and making it a splendid plant for 
vases and other similar positions. 

Hyophorbe Verschaffelti—A pinnate species 


| of free growth, makes an excellent specimen. 


The leaves are five to six feet long, and the 
habit very symmetrical. This plant requires 
a liberal supply of water when growing. 

Latania Borbonica.—A palmate species 
and one of the finest for general decorative 
purposes. The leaves are large, bright green 
in color, supported on long petioles, the stem 
being covered with a mass of fibrous tissue. 
It is often found under the name of Livistonia 
Borbonica and Livistonia sinensis. 

Seaforthia elegans, a pinnate-leaved Palm 
from Australia, and one of the best. It is of 
strong, healthy, hardy constitution, enduring 
considerable frost without injury. I have a 
plant at present, making a strong growth, 
which was exposed last winter for about 
twenty-four hours to a temperature of from 
8° to 10° below freezing, the soil around 
the roots being frozen solid; but it is better 
to prevent all such exposure if possible. 

Phenix rupicola—A beautiful plant for 
decorative purposes. The leaves are mostly 
pinnate, beautifully arched and well fur- 
nished to the surface of the pot. This makes 
a very attractive plant for the window, never 
growing to a large size. 

There are many other beautiful species, 
of easy culture; but for the beginner it is 
best to confine himself to but few kinds at 
first, and to study their wants and needs be- 
fore experimenting with a large collection. 


M. MILTON. 
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THE DOUBLE PERENNIAL SUNFLOWER. 
(Helianthus multiflorus flore-pleno. ) 


The accompanying illustration, reproduced 
from the London Garden, represents one 
of the best autumn-blooming herbaceous 
plants. It is one of the many excellent 
species which in the course of fashion have 
become temporarily superseded, but whose 
intrinsic merit insists 
recognized and re-introduced to rank and 
admiration. The plant, which is entirely 
hardy, should be set out in early spring, and 
although it will grow in any good garden 
soil, a forkful of decomposed manure forked 
around the roots after 
they are established 
will greatly improve it. 
It grows from four to 
five feet in height, and 
bears from the middle 
of summer, through au- 
tumn, a great profusion 
of globular, rich golden 
yellow flowers of the 
size of large Chrysan- 
themums or _ small 
Dahlias. They are ex- 
ceedingly showy and 
brilliant, blooming a 
long time and keeping 
well in vases. They 
are well adapted for 
mixed beds among 
Dahlias, and especially 
along the borders of 
shrubberies, as they do 
not require annual 
planting. In dry weath- 
er, occasional waterings 
with liquid manure im- 
prove the plant and 
flowers. During winter 
it is advisable to cover 
the roots lightly with 
leaves or coarse ma- 
nure. 

[Subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN may 
obtain a plant free, as 
a premium, by stating 
so at the time of send- 
ing their subscription. ] 


in making them 


CHANGING THE COLORS 
OF FLOWERS BY CUL- 
TIVATION. 


Our knowledge of the 
chemistry of vegetable 
pigments is not yet suf- 
ficiently advanced, for 
which reason the effect 
of artificial influence 
upon the color tone of flowers has not yet 
received its merited attention. According 
to the view stated by August Vogel, in Popu- 


lar Science Monthly, tannin is an important | 
factor in the generation of vegetable colors; | 


it is found in almost every plant, the petals 


not excepted, and by the action of the most | 


varying re-agents—alkalies, earths, metallic 
salts, etc.—it assumes the most manifold 
hues, from pale rose to deep black. A 
darker color, therefore, is produced in flow- 
ers rich in tannin, when manured with iron 
salts, since, as everybody knows, tannin and 
iron salts dye black and produce ink. A 
practical use has been made of this fact in 


the raising of Hydrangeas and Dahlias. The 
former, which in ordinary soil blossomed 
pale red, became sky-blue when trans- 
planted into soil heavily manured with iron 
ocher, or when occasionally watered with a 
dilute alum solution. 

It is well known to every florist that a 


change of location—that is, a change of | 


light, temperature, and soil (replanting) — 
occasionally produces new colors, whence it 
may be deducted that an interrupted nutri- 
tion of the flower may, under certain cireum- 
stances, effect a change of color. 
no valid reason why the well authenticated 


' fact of the change of color produced by 


| 
| 


We see | 


A BEAUTIFUL NATIVE PLANT. 

One of the most ornamental herbaceous 
plants is our indigenous Butterfly-weed, or 
Pleurisy-root (Aseclepias tuberosa ), found 
everywhere growing wild along roadsides, 
and on rather dry, sandy slopes, especially 
southward. It is a perennial, upright herb, 
about one to two feet high, with oblong- 
lanceolate leaves covering the stems to the 
summit. Its bright orange flowers are born 
in large, terminal corymbs, and when in full 
bloom densely cover the plants, producing a 
most brilliant effect. The roots are tuberous, 
and penetrate the soil to considerable depth. 
Large plants are therefore somewhat diffi- 
eult to move; but 
small specimens may be 
transplanted 
fully, and will thrive in 
almost any soil and lo- 
cation; yet sandy loam 
and a sunny position 
are most favorable 
for their growth. The 
plants should be taken 
up in the fall after flow- 
ering, or early inspring. 
For adding color to 
a group of evergreen 
shrubs in a lawn during 


success- 


late summer and early 
autumn, nothing can be 
more effective than a 
few clumps of these 
Asclepias planted along 
the outer border. 

There are several 
other beautiful indig- 
enous species of this 
genus which well de- 
serve a place in the 
flower garden. 


A PRETTY COMBINA- 
TION, 


This was as simple 
as it was effective, says 
the Gardeners Chroni- 
cle, Two or three plants 
of Tropwolum peregri- 
num planted at the base 
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manuring with iron oxide, thereby changing 
the nutrition of the plant, should not be 
practically employed by the gardener. 

Another very singular and successful ex- 
periment, in producing a change of color in 
a bird, has recently been made. A breeder 
of canary birds conceived the idea of feeding 
a young bird with a mixture of steeped bread 
and finely pulverized red Cayenne pepper. 
Without injuring the bird, the pigment of the 
spice passed into the blood and dyed its 
plumagé deep red. The celebrated ornithol- 
ogist Russ believes that the color of plum- 
age of birds might be altered according to 
desire by using appropriate re-agents. 


of a single pink Dahlia 
had grown up in among 
the branches, and so 
formed a dense bush, 
the leaves and flowers 
of the Dahlia showing 
through the wreaths of 
yellow flowers of the 
Tropeolum. It made 
a charming floral pict- 
ure. Some of the choice 
varieties of Convolvu- 
lus major, Sweet Peas, and other plants of 
a clinging habit, can be used in this way. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


This name is somewhat deceptive, and will 
disappoint those who expect Roses at Christ- 
mas. Yet the flowers, although they re- 
semble in shape a Buttercup more than a 
Rose, and bloom not at Christmas here as 
they do in the milder climate of England, 
are very pretty. The roots should be planted 
in adeep, rich soil, ina sheltered situation, 
and covered during winter. They are also 
well adapted for pot culture in the house. 


Wi tere arin 


AND a ie 


PREPARING FOR WINDOW GARDENING. 

There is a ragged, vagrant look about the 
garden now which would be unendurable 
were it not for the window gardens which 


give sucha charming, cosy appearance to the 


barest of apartments. Indeed, all the rarest 
bijouterie of the day cannot supply the place 


of clustering Vines, climbing Ivies, varie- | 
all the lovely flowers | 
which fill the plant stands, brackets, and | 
For | 


gated plants, and 
window-sills of all true flower lovers. 
Nature’s handiwork far surpasses man’s art, 
and she offers it to us unsparingly. A tri- 
fling expense, and a little daily care, is all 
that she demands for draperies and decora- 
tions more beautiful than art can supply. 

A tin-can filled with Moneywort or Col- 
iseum Ivy, or ‘‘Jill-run-over-the-ground,” and 
suspended in a cottage window, will change 
a squalid room into a green bower. And all 
these plants are as plentiful as the grass in 
many localities, and can be had for the asking. 

In preparing a window to hold plants, if 
the room is so arranged that it can be well 
aired by another window or another door, be 
sure to stop up every crevice in the casings, 
so that cold air cannot chill the plants. 
Black cotton wadding is an excellent thing 
to press into the sides of the windows of old 
houses which have not been made air-tight. 


Pull it off or cut it in small strips, and tuck | 


it in with a broad bladed case-knife. Put it, 
also, between the upper and lower sashes, 
and at the top and bottom of the window. 
Then cut some thin oil-cloth, such as is used 
tor tables, into pieces that will fit the lower 
shelf of the window. 
have a board covered with oil-cloth fitted 
into it by a carpenter; also, one at the mid- 
dle of the window; or purchase a black 
walnut shelf, and attach it to the sides of the 
casement across the middle and at the bot- 
tom. Thus prepared you can winter from 
thirty-five to forty-five plants at one window, 
and do away with a plant-stand entirely, 
while the plants will thrive very much 
better for being placed so near to the glass, 
and having the benefit of all the sunshine. 
A broad shelf can be fastened into the 
lower part of the window with a support on 


If it is too narrow, 


a hinge to fasten it into the mop-board, and | 


a long strip of oil-cloth can be laid under- 
neath it, to protect the carpet from drippings 
of water. Plants require as much fresh air 
as ourselves, and they never ean thrive in 
close, furnace, or stove-heated apartments, 
unless they are thoroughly aired every 


morning after the chilliness of the air is 


somewhat lessened. Yet, care must be taken | 


not to let the cold draft strike fully upon 
them. An upper sash dropped on the same 
side of the room as the window garden will 
give them change of temperature. 

An excellent sprinkler has been invented 
for house plants, but a little dust-broom 
dipped into a pail of warm water will also 
improvise a summer shower. By all means 
place a saucer under each pot of flowers. It 
is as needful for the plant as is the saucer 
to your coffee cup. And when the air is very 
i¢y on a winter’s morning, a small quantity 
of boiling hot water poured into the saucers 


will be as refreshing to the plants as your 
beverage of coffee or tea is to yourself. 
But do not keep the saucers filled with 
water all the time; if any remains in them 
for more than half an hour after watering, it 
should be poured out. Always give water 
to plants which is quite warm to the hand, 
cold water being very depressing to plant 
growth in winter, while warm water is as 
reviving to them. 
Daisy EYEBRIGHT. 
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HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE, 


long and 12 wide. with a path 2 feet wide 
between the side benches. The furnace 
room, at the north end, was a lean-to, 8x12 
feet in dimensions. The house was built for 
raising early Lettuce under glass; but after 
| Spending ten years in experimenting, chang- 
ing heating apparatus three times, and in- 
curring a total expense of over $2000, the 
| whole thing was given up; -and having other 
use for the 3x6 feet sashes that covered it, 
he dismantled it, and decided to pull it down. 
IT gave a small sum for the woodwork, carried 
| it by man power a quarter of a mile in sec- 
| tions, and replaced the brick according to 
my ideas of heating a small greenhouse. 

I am now making it useful for the very 
purposes for which it had been found useless. 
I had never previously done a day’s work 
in a greenhouse, but knew I could learn, and 
| had already learned something by the failure 
of another. Being a market gardener, I 
wanted the house for a variety of uses; and 
I can say, after two winters’ experience, that 
| it has been the most satisfactory experiment 
I have made in my twenty years’ experience 
with choice and ‘“ faney ” vegetables. 

My plan was to heat easily and cheaply a 
detached greenhouse, so that I could have 
early vegetables to sell and early vegetable 
plants to set in my own grounds as well as 
for market. Besides, I have raised and sold 
quantities of the half-hardy flowering plants, 
such asGeraniums, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
Pansies, Callas, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, ete., 
with a reserve for my own grounds, The 
| result is a complete success. 
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| four cords fuel at a cost of $12. 
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| The furnace-pit is broad and roomy; the 
| fire-box is arched with fire-brick, laid in lime 
mortar; is fifteen inches wide, two feet 
high, and three feet deep. The brick smoke- 
flue is six inches square inside, rests upon 
the ground, and runs under the benches on 
the sides and one end, having a rise of two 
feet from the furnace to the chimney, which 
comes out six feet above the roof of the lean- 
to for better draft. There is seventy-five feet 
of horizontal flue exposed on the sides, and 
| if I could have had flagging or slate to lay the 
_ flue and raised it clear from the ground, I 
could have had heat from all four sides. As 
itis, I lose about one-fourth of the heat. 

The fuel is wood. I build the fire in 
winter from three to six o’clock in the after- 
noon, daily—according to the weather. The 
seventy-five feet of brick flue gets sissing 
| hot at the furnace in an bour, and will 
| radiate its heat all night long. 

The sun gives heat enough by day, except 
in very cold or cloudy weather. I like best 


| the light woods, as Pine and Hemlock, which 


earry a brisk flame well along in the flue. 
In the season of 1881 I used saw-mill chips 
and slabs, at a cost of $10. In 1882, knotty 
and crooked cord-wood, costing $8. Sawed 
it once and burned it without splitting. For 
this year, 1888, I gave $1 fora dead Elm 
near home; cut it with a cross-cut saw into 
two feet lengths, split it to enter the furnace 
door (ten by fifteen inches), and had over 
A big 
“ chunk” put in the fire at ten at night will 
make all safe till morning. The lowest tem- 
perature I have recorded in the morning was 


About fifteen years ago, one of my neigh- | 
bors built an elaborate greenhouse, 35 feet | 


| 33°. 


Last winter the coldest day was 
February 13th, 8° below Zero. I built the 
last fire this spring, March 30; the first this 
fall, November 13th. 

I sold $150 worth from the house in 
1881. That was my first year. I get much 
more than that now. Besides, I have all my 
own plants ‘‘ free.” These amount to several 
thousands, including, Celery, Celeriac, Leek, 
Tomato, Peppers, Lettuce, and so on. This 
size house is as large as can safely be heated 
by this plan in this latitude. 

The house is banked outside with earth, 
against two-inch Chestnut plank; and sod- 
ded to the glsss. I keep this bank nicely 
trimmed in summer. Is watered with water 
dipped from an open barrel under the bench, 
supplied from the house well by an under- 
ground pipe. There is only room enough in- 
side to stand upright in the path and reach 
the highest point; this saves heat, and the 
sashes are easily raised or lowered for air. It 
is well protected from gusts of wind; stands 
on a north and south line, and so gets the 
sun all day; is not shaded by trees; is not 
connected with any other building, and is 
but sixty feet from the kitchen door. Work 
in it is a pleasure; and the results are ap- 
preciated, supplying our own table, and 
giving employment by turns to every mem- 
ber of the family. 

A new structure of this kind would cost 
about $6 per running foot, in this locality, 
or say $250. At first thought, wood fuel 
seems expensive, with good wood selling at 
£6 or $8 per cord; but by buiiding a big 
furnace, and picking up odds and ends of 
wood cheaply, one can have cheap fuel, suit 
the fire to the weather, and save all the 


heat. 
W. H. BULL. 
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GUERNSEY LILIES. 
Nerine. 


Considering the general desire for easily 
cultivated plants with showy flowers which 
will thrive in a small conservatory or win- 
dow, it is surprising that the Nerines are 
not oftener found among those interesting 
little collections which receive so much care 
from the amateur. This neglect can only be 
attributed to the supposition that they are 
difficult to manage. Nothing is further from 
the truth, as will be seen from the following 
directions given in Gardening Illustrated, to 
which we are indebted for our illustration, 

The culture of the 
Nerine is very sim- 
ple, and the pro- 
duction of their 
gorgeous flowers is 
certain, provided 
the following de- 
tails be borne in 
mind: In the first 
place, be it dis- 
tinctly understood 
that the Nerines 
do not require and 
will not thrive in 
@ warm, moist 
house; they are 
cold greenhouse 
plants, requiring a 
dry atmosphere all 
the year round. 

Most species be- 
gin to flower in 
August, and con- 
tinue to bloom 
throughout the 
autumn. During 
flowering and after- 
ward, through win- 
ter and spring, they 
should be watered 
until the leaves, 
by turning yellow, 
show that the rest- 
ing time has ar- 
rived. The remain- 
der of the summer, 
while the plants 
are leafless, not 
one drop of water 
should be given un- 
til the flower-spikes 
appear, or in excep- 
tional cases until 
the bulb, by its per- 
sisting in pushing 
up leaves at the 
flowering time, 
shows that it does 
not mean to bloom, 
in which case the plant must be watered 
and grown again until the next year. All 
the sun-light and air possible should be given 
to them at all times. 

During the resting season, a shelf in a 
sunny part of a greenhouse or cold frame, 
where air can be freely admitted without 
letting in the rain, suits them admirably. 
These, like many other bulbs, often are 
ruined 
when not growing. 


by being placed under a stage | 
It is important not to | 


give water before the flower-spikes become | 


visible, else the leaves will commence to 
grow, to the detriment of flowers, and the 
spikes may not appear at all. 

1A 


Potting should be done as seldom as possi- | 


ble. The Nerines when repotted are gen- 
erally thrown one year out of bloom. They 
thrive for years in the same pot, piling one 


bulb on another, and thus greatly increasing | 


ing the number of spikes to each plant. The 
best soil for them is turfy yellow loam, with- 


out admixture of any kind; this, when the | 


plants get well rooted into it, will last and 
keep them in good condition for years. 
Nerine flecuosa, N. elegans, and a few other 
winter-blooming hybrids are, to a certain 
extent, exceptional to the above rules, as 
they do not require so long a rest, but may 


be watered in September, without regard to | edge of the plate. 


NERINE FOTHERGILLI. 


the condition of flower-spikes, as they bloom 
well when growing. 

Among the best kinds for the window- 
garden, in a temperature of from 40° to 
50° are: 
osa, White pink line; N. Fothergilli, scarlet ; 
N. F. major, vermilion; N. hwmilis, pink ; 
N. rosea, dark rose ; N. sarniensis, rosy erim- 
son; NV. venusta, crimson. 


A CHEAP AND PERMANENT BOUQUET. 


There are, says Morticola, in the Rural 


NV. corusca, dark scarlet; N. flexu- | 


summer, 


New- Yorker, a great many people who have | 


no greenhouse from which a dish or stand of 


flowers may be gathered almost every day in 
the winter to ornament the pavzlor or sitting- 
room, and they may be glad to learn that 
there are some things that preserve their 
freshness and beauty for a long time, and 
cost but little to procure. One of the very 
best and prettiest of these is the leaf of 
Cissus discolor, the rich and varied coloring 
of which surpasses many kinds of flowers. 

Take an ordinary soup-plate, or any similar 
thing that will hold water, and fill it with 
water or, better still, sand kept saturated 
with water. Now go to some florist and get 
leaves of Cissus discolor, to go around the 
Pick out the prettiest 
colored leaves, and 
get the leaf stalks 
as long as possible. 
Insert the stalks in 
the sand around the 
edge of the plate, 
and you will be 
delighted with the 
charming effect. It 
will not be very 
long before the leaf 
stalks emit roots 
freely, and the 
leaves will retain 
their freshness and 
beauty for a long 
time in the sitting- 
room, no matter 
how hot or dry the 
air may be, pro- 
vided only the sand 
be kept wet. I have 
kept them fully 
three months in 
this way. 

Having usually 
plenty of flowers, I 
keep the center of 
the dish filled with 
them, renewing 
them as they fade. 
Tf you have no flow- 
ers for this purpose, 
get some variegat- 
ed Wandering Jew, 
or Tradescantia zeb- 
rina, and dot over 
the dish. They will 
soon root and grow. 
Selaginella may be 
used in the same 
way for the center, 
and makes a good 
green 
which to 


ground in 
insert a 
Rose, a Carnation, 
other 

flower that may 

happen along. All 
this can be done with very little trouble, 
and will make. the center table, or even 
the dinner table, look very cheerful. 


or choice 


CALLAS. 

Plants that have been kept dry during 
intended for winter flowering, 
should be watered more frequently as soon 
as they start into growth; when growing 
vigorously, they may be kept standing ina 
saucer filled with water at all times. Asa 
rule, Callas should be planted in compara- 
tively small pots, as in large ones they are 
apt to produce too luxuriant foliage, to the 
detriment of flowers. 
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| ing nooks of shrubbery and rocks, entirely 


CENTRAL PARK. 
Central Park has grown directly out of the 
needs of the people for satisfactory breath- 


crowded parts of New-York City. The orig- 
inal design of Central Park contemplated 
the most natural and convenient, artistic 


arrangement of the peculiar characteristics | 


of the original wild territory on which it was 
located. The hills were literally to be ex- 
aggerated and the valleys to be made low. 
But all this did not consist in leaving things 
alone ; for in many parts, and those that now 
appear the wildest, the landscape has been 
actually constructed with great labor out of 
rocks and earth-filling in such a way as to 


make the illusion complete of its being the | 
In view of the | 


original natural formation. 
rapidly increasing population of New-York 
City, we shall soon find no illustration, ex- 
cept Central Park, left on Manhattan Island 
of the original bowlder and rock formation of 
the region. Here, from a crowded city, we 
step at once into the most secluded and 
genuine wild-wood scenery. Hence, it has 
been the intention, never entirely carried 


| 


out, to mask with planting the entire bound- | 
| could get from pages of description of mere 


ary wall of the park. 
The general shape of Central Park is a 
narrow parallelogram, two and a half miles 


details. 


long by half a mile wide, with two large | 


reservoirs of Croton water in the center and 
a generally ascending grade from north to 
south. Entrances from Sixth, Seventh, and 


Eighth Avenues open the park to the pedes- | 
trians and equestrians on the south end, and | 


similar openings in the boundaries occur 
about every tenth street throughout the 
Fifth and Eighth Avenues on the east and 
west sides of the park. On the upper, or 
north end, entrances similar to those on the 
south end are contemplated, and in three 
cases completed. 

The key, or main feature of Central Park 
—the only place that seems at all artificial 
in its structure—is the Mall and Terrace. 
The Mall is a promenade under several rows 
of American Elms,—a stately tree temple, 
where large crowds may easily gather and 
look over verdant meadow and tree-bor- 
dered lake, or wander about at will to the 
accompaniment of bands of music. Near by 
is the Casino, or restaurant; the Pergalo, or 
vine-covered arbor, on a terrace overlooking 
the Mall; and, farther off, the Dairy and 
Mineral Springs, all embowered in foliage, 
so as to subordinate architectural effects to 
the distinctly rural character of the park. 
At the end of the Mall, the end of a long 
and grand perspective, comes the Terrace, 
the most ornate architectural structure of 
the park, richly decorated in front with 
bright-colored shrubs and flowers. 
might be termed the end, or wards of the 
key of the park; for, standing on this bal- 


cony, looking down and beyond the broad | 


stair-ways over a magnificent fountain, there 


and beyond which rises mass on mass of the 
wild woods of the Ramble. 
ment of these masses of woodland, rising up 
to the Belvidere tower on the edge of the 
reservoir, we find perhaps the most note- 
worthy art displayed, in securing distance, 
mystery, and the true landscape feeling to 


This | 


In the manage- | 


_ Colonel W. Rhodes says: 


be found in the park. The Ramble itself is 
a perfect labyrinth of winding walks, charm- 


artificial, but apparently gathered together 
by the hand of Nature herself. 


North of the reservoir, the distinetive 


| feature is larger surfaces of meadow land 

. . . 4 | 

ing places within easy reach of the most 
sg Pp 


and still wilder woodland nooks. There is a 
pool here, with heavily wooded banks, that 
seems to have been transported thither from 
some deep forest dell, instead of having 
been made upon the spot. The Harlem 
Mere, also, with wild, steep, and pictur- 
esquely wooded banks, is an attractive and 
considerable sheet of water, situated in the 
extreme upper part of the park. Carriage 
drives and foot paths wind about throughout 
these scenes, so as to exhibit their charms 
to the best advantage. 

This survey of the principal features of 
Central Park is, I know, very brief, and 
scores of interesting points are necessarily 
left untouched; but if the reader will real- 
ize fully the idea that Central Park has been 
built up in the most artificial manner, after 
original types of unsullied nature in that 
region,—that it is, above all, a rock park, 
built upon the very lines that Nature has 
laid down herself, he will have advanced 
further toward comprehending the theory of 
the construction of Central Park than he 


Indeed, any adequate description 
of the vast plant collections could only be 
given in a largely extended treatise. 

8. Parsons, JR. 


PRESERVING TREE SEEDS. 
Reporting on some forest tree seeds, re- 


_ ceived by the Horticultural Society of Mon- 


treal from the Cape of Good Hope, and which 
had lost their vitality before their arrival, 
‘“My experience 


' with forest tree seeds is, so long as the 


natural econditicns are observed,—that is, a 
cool, moist atmosphere, sufficiently low that 
Fungi cannot grow,—they may be easily 
preserved. This condition may be found 
every spring in northern climates; but when 
the seeds of trees are placed in a dry and 
hot atmosphere, their vitality rapidly passes 


_ away. My plan to preserve seeds of forest 


trees is to collect in the autumn, in fine 


on a veranda exposed to the air; then take 
a box, sow a layer of sand, a layer of seeds, 


and so on, until the box is full. I then place | 


the box under a Fir-tree for shelter from too 
much snow or rain, and in the spring sow the 


sand and seeds together in a hot-bed, if the | 


seeds are fine, or in the open ground if they 
are large. The principal danger is from late 
frosts killing the seeds just as the sprouts 


| come over ground,” 


| them, 
opens a picturesquely winding lake, above | 


LABELING TREES IN PUBLIC GROUNDS, 

During a recent visit to Philadelphia we 
noticed that nearly all the trees in the city 
parks had neat white labels attached to 
giving their botanical and English 
names. This is an example worthy of imi- 
tation in every park, for in no easier and 
more effective way could a knowledge cf our 
principal forest and ornamental trees be im- 
parted to the public. 

The expense of this praiseworthy under- 
taking was, as we are informed, defrayed 
by a society organized for the purpose. 


: i | tight. 
weather, dry them thoroughly in bags placed | ends, or a hood or ventilator, to permit a 


Rural [iife. 


ICE-HOUSES. 

There are, in the construction of ice- 
houses, a few conditions which must be 
imperatively complied with, and without 
which success is impossible, no matter how 
expensive the structure may be. These, 
and the most important points to be ob- 
served in building ice-houses, are well de- 
seribed by a writerin the Century. He says: 

If the soil on which the house is to stand 
is sandy, and has a gentle slope, there is 
nothing to do but to dig a cellar about two 
feet deep and fill it with stones. Cover the 
upper layers with smaller stones and sand. 
This will make the floor on which the ice is 
torest. The water will escape easily through 
the sand and stones, and there will be no 
chance for currents of air to flow upward 
into the house. The tendency of the air in 
a badly made ice-house is always to flow 
through it. Therefore, while there must be 
drainage, there must be no inlets for air. If 
the soil is wet and not easily drained, the 
surface must be covered two feet thick with 
stones, and the house placed on top of this. 
If this is done, the sides of the stone-work 
must be made tight with mortar, to prevent 
the entrance of air. If provision must be 
made for carrying off the water, the pipe 
may be trapped to prevent the air from 
entering the pipe and thus getting into the 
house. 

‘CA well-drained foundation having been 
prepared, a wooden sill must be laid, on 
which the walls are to rest. On this sill 
will rest the uprights. These may be sim- 
ply planks eight inches wide and two inches 
thick. They may be placed at intervals on 
the sill, and held in place by a string-piece 
on top. On the outside of the uprights may 
be nailed boards with battens of clapboards, 
On the inside they are simply boarded up 
with cheap stuff. The whole aim is to make 
a hollow wall. The space between the out- 
side and inside boarding must be filled solid 
with tan-bark, sawdust, or rough chaff of 
any kind. Upon the walls place a common 
pitch roof, boarded and battened or shingled. 
It must be rain-tight, and must not be air- 
There should be an opening at the 


free circulation of air through the upper 
part of the house. The door should have 
double walls filled with sawdust. 

“The ice should be cut with a saw into 
regular blocks, so that they will pack snugly. 
Of course, the thicker the ice the better; 
but carefully packed ice will keep if only 
three inches thick, provided it is properly 
packed in freezing weather. 

“When the filling begins, cover the entire 


| floor with a layer of sawdust, tan-bark, chaff, 


or cut straw, six inches or a foot deep. A 


space a foot wide should be left between the 
walls of the house and the pile of ice. Where 
the ice is to be piled lay down a floor of 
straight-edged boards to cut off the air and 
keep the ice layers level. Cover this floor 
with a thick layer of sawdust, and as the 
ice is laid down fill in the space around the 
pile with sawdust and pack closely. This 
filling is to be added as the ice pile is built 
up. Over the top layer of ice put a liberal 
coating of sawdust, or whatever material has 
been used for the heat-excluding blanket. 
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NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The ‘‘ Great Chrysanthemum Show,” hetd 
on the 7th and 8th of November, has proved 
eminently suecessful in every respect, and 
has for several days been the leading topic 
of conversation among those interested in 
plants and flowers. It was, without excep- 
tion, the best special floral exhibition ever 
held in this city, and has done much to 
stimulate a livelier interest, not only for 
this class of plants, but in floriculture gen- 
erally. 

The tasteful arrangement of the exhibits, 
and the seas of gorgeous colors, combined 
with the general decorations of the hall, 
produced a pleasing and really grand effect. 
Along the sides of the hall, near the walls, 
were placed potted plants, the tallest in the 
background, dwarf Pompones edging the 


}{orticultural Societi 


walks, so as_to form two monstrous flower- | 


beds. Two wide tables near the center of 
the hall, and stretching through nearly its 
entire length, were loaded with cut flowers, 
while the platform at the far end was adorned 
with tall standards and other exquisitely 
trained specimens. 

To those not familiar with the improved 
modern Chrysanthemums it would be diffi- 
eult to convey an adequate idea of the brill- 
iant colors and manifold forms and sizes 
represented in this genus. The blossoms vary 
in size from that of a Buttercup to a large 
Dahlia, mimicing in form almost any style of 
flowers possible in the Composite family, and 
to deseribe all the shades of colors, changing 
from pure white and yellow through all 
imaginable tints of rose, carmine, orange, 
lilac, purple, and maroon, would occupy 
many pages. Attempting to name the best 
varieties, we find ourselves at once con- 


fronted by the difficulty to choose among so | some thirty premiums, must have incurred 


much beauty; yet we will venture to name | 


a few of those which appeared to us as pos- 
sessing most merit. 

In the Japanese Section, which evidently 
was most admired by the public generally, 
the most beautiful varieties were: Golden 
Dragon, large lemon-yellow, with long, droop- 
ing petals on the outside portions of the 
flowers ; Ceres, a lovely flower of immense 
size, some flowers being over eight inches in 
diameter; J. Delaux, deep maroon crimson, 
grand color; Striata perfecia, flowers globu- 
lar, petals long and pointed, and color light 
rose and pure white in lines; Rubra striata, 
deep orange ground color, with deep rosy- 
red cherry markings—one of the largest 
and most beautiful; Admiration, deep pink 
petals in plume-like masses; J aintasie, a 
most erratic shaped flower, difficult to de- 
scribe, petals narrow and twisted, color dead 
white, with creamy blush shadings ; Comte de 
Germiny, buff and orange, very large and 
distinct; Grandiflorum, deepest clear yellow, 
like a Maréchal Neil Rose in color; M. Plan- 
chenau, white and mauve pink, a_ lovely 
flower. 

The Chinese Chrysanthemums, though not 
as popular as the Japanese, deserve not less 
admiration for their strictly symmetrical 
flowers. The best twelve cut flowers were: 
from Dr. H. P. Walcott, Cambridge, Mass., 
Antonelli, brassy amber; Barbara, deep 


Wales, rich plum crimson ; Nil Desperandum, 
rich red brown with gold tips; Minnehaha, a 
new seedling, pure white with delicate tips, 
—a beauty; Lmpress of India, large, pure 
white; Golden Beverley, deep yellow; Fingal, 
rosy purple; Venus, beautiful rose; Mabel 
Ward, deep primrose yellow, very finely 
shaped ; Duchess of Connaught, silvery blush 
white. 

Among the Pompones, best yellows were: 
Golden Marthe, General Canrobert, Souvenir 
de Jersey, and Golden Crest. Best whites: 


Mdlle. Marthe, Snowdrop, Souvenir Melanie. | 
Firefly. | 


Dark reds: Bob, Meteor, 


Purple: President. 


Fanny, 


Although premiums were awarded for | 
Chrysanthemums only, some other flowers | 


found their way to the exhibition tables, 
relieving agreeably the sameness of the 
general effect. The most notable of these 


was a large basket of the celebrated Charles | 


Francis Bennett Rose, a hybrid tea of re- 
markable beauty. In form it resembles the 
Niphetos, in color General Jacqueminot, and 
in fragrance the La France. A more perfect 
flower can hardly be imagined. This variety, 


which is expected to become the fashionable | 
Rose of the future —at fabulous prices, of | 


course —is owned by Charles F. Evans, of 
Philadelphia, who has secured the entire con- 
trol of the stock for this country for the 
next four years, binding himself not to sell 
or dispose of any plants or buds during this 
period, but flowers only. For this privilege 
he has paid the originator seven hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling. 

During the two days and evenings of the 
exhibition the hall was crowded with an 
admiring public, expressing freely their satis- 
faction with the beauty and general manage- 
ment of the exhibition. 
members of the Society, as well as the 
visitors, are due to Messrs. Hallock & 
Thorpe, who were by far the largest exhib- 
itors, and who, although being awarded 


great expense in the getting up of their 
magnificent collections; also, to President 
Sloan, through whose liberality and efforts 
the extra premiums were provided, as well 
as to the indefatigable Secretary Murkland, 


| to whose excellent management a large 


share of the success of the Society and its 
exhibitions is due. 


Encouraged by this grand success, another | 


special exhibition will be held on December 
4th, which will be devoted exclusively to 
floral designs, bouquets, and ornamental 
flower work generally. Over twelve hun- 
dred dollars will be awarded in premiums, a 
sum which should be sufficient inducement 
to bring out the best talent the city affords. 
Schedules and prize lists may be obtained 
by addressing Secretary J. Y. Murkland, 12 
Cortlandt street, New-York. 


THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

The rules adopted at the last meeting of 
the American Pomological Society, held in 
Philadelphia, relating to the naming and de- 
scribing of new fruits, to competitive exhib- 
its of fruits, to committees on nomenclature, 


together with the portion of the president’s | 


address referring to the names of fruits, 
have been published in a separate circular 
for distribution among kindred societies. It 
may be had by addressing the Secretary, 


orange; St. Patrick, red purple; Prince of | Professor W. J. Beal, Lansing, Mich. 


The thanks of the | 


It pays to wear a smiling face 
And laugh our troubles down; 
For all our little trials wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 
Beneath the magic of a smile 
Our doubts will fade away, 
As melts the frost in early spring, 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


It pays to make a worthy cause, 
By helping it, our own; 

To give the current of our lives 
A true and noble tone. 

It pays to comfort heavy hearts, 
Oppressed with dull despair, 

And leave in sorrow-darkened lives 
One gleam of brightness there. 


It pays to give a belping hand 
To cager, earnest youth ; 
To note, with all their waywardness, 
Their courage and their truth; 
To strive, with sympathy and love, 
Their confidence to win ; 
It pays to open wide the heart 
And ‘‘let the sunshine in.” 
ANNA E. TREAT, in Good Cheer. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


So says the poet. That it may bring good 
cheer to every reader is the hearty wish of 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN. But 


THOSE STOCKINGS? 


Yes, they will hang by the chimney, as 
usual, Shall we tell you 


HOW TO FILL THEM 


for nothing? Send a few subscribers to 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, and secure one of 
the valuable premiums we offer —a Watch, 
a pair of Ice or Roller Skates, Drawing 
Instruments, Tool Chests, Paints, ete., ete. 
See page 233. 


AN EXTRA COLORED PLATE. 

Our October offer to send a copy of our 
Lily plate to all subseribing then for 1884 
so reduced our supply that we have no more 
to offer. But to new subscribers we want to 
say that we have a few colored plates of the 
Shaksperean Carnations—so greatly admired 
—and will, when requested, present one to 
each person subscribing to 'THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for 1884, before January Ist, as 
long as the stock lasts. Send your order now, 
to be sure of receiving it. 

With the January number another hand- 
some colored plate will be presented to all 
subscribers for 1884. 

A GREAT HELP. 
to you in soliciting subscriptions for THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN is that you ean promise to 


| each member of a club the same premium that 


he would be entitled to if he sent us the money 
direct, personally ; namely, any one of the 
seeds, plants, or bulbs offered on page 234, 
numbers A to U inclusive. He loses noth- 
ing by giving you his subscription, and at 
the same time helps you to secure some elub 
premium for which you may be working. 


INDEX, 
A carefully prepared alphabetical Index 


| of the AMERICAN GARDEN for 1888 will be 
| mailed with the next number to all sub- 
| seribers. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Furman’s Farming.—A series of Ictters on In- | 
tensive Farming, by the late Farish C. Furman. 
Published by Home and Farm, Louisville, Ky. 


The Floral World is the title of a new monthly, 
published by our contributor, H. Gillette, at High- 
land Park, Ills. It is well filled with interesting 
matter pertaining to floriculture. 

Trichinz, microscopy, development, death, and 
their diagnosis, and treatment of Trichinosis, by W. | 
CO. W. Glazier, M.D. Published by the Ulustrated 
Medical Journal Co., Detroit, Mich. | 

The Weather, by S. 8. Bassler.— A. practical 
guide to its changes, showing Signal Service Sys- 
tem, and how to foretelllocal weather. Tlustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. Published by Robert Clarke & Co., | 
Cincinnati. | 

The South, published by J. F. Riggs, Marshall, | 
Texas, is the name of anew monthly which intro- | 
duces itself to the farmers of the South. Itisa 
large quarto, ably edited, paper of twenty-four 
pages, full of life and energy, and earnestly de- | 
voted to the development of the agricultural and 
industrial resources of the South. | 


Shirley L. Holt, Riverside, California, age nine 
years, is the youngest editor in the world, and — 
as we should say of new seedling Strawberry — 
highly promising. He publishes the Rising Sun, 
a neat and bright little monthly devoted to the in- 
terests of boys and girls, which would do credit to 
many an editor old enough to vote. Success to 
you, brother Shirley ! 


Bulletin of the Iowa Agricultural College.— 
Experience with and investigations of North of 
Europe Fruits, Trees, and Shrubs. An immense 
amount of valuable information in regard to the 
practicability of the successful introduction of 
Russian fruits to the north-western States is here | 
presented by Prof. J. L. Budd. In a future num- 
ber we shall refer more fully to some of its most | 
interesting parts. | 

Copp’s U. S. Salary List and Civil Service 
Rules.—This recently issued book is prepared by 
Henry N. Copp, a lawyer of Washington, D.C. 
All the Government salaries are given from 
President Arthur’s $50,000 to postmasters with 
$500, officials of the Treasury, Interior, War, and 
Navy Departments, Custom-houses, post offices, 
and fully 20,000 federal offices arranged by States 
and Territories. Specimen examination questions 
for admittance to the Civil Service throughout 
the country are added. The price of the book is 
only 35 cents. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book for December closes the 
107th voluine of this magazine. It might with pro- 
priety be called a souvenir number as it exceeds 
in beauty anything that has heretofore been 
issued by the present management of this publica- 
tion. The attractive illustrations make it eagerly 
sought on our book-table. A feature that will no 
doubt interest the ladies is a proposition made 
in the ‘‘Arm Chair” to allow subscribers in the 
future to make their own selection of a full-size 
eut-paper pattern from any fashion illustrated in 
the magazine cach month; and as we count some 
thirty illustrations of fashions in this number it 
impresses us that the publishers have decided at 
any cost to captivate all of their lady readers. 


Agriculture; Its Needs and Opportunities, 
an address by Prof. W. J. Beal before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In this excellent paper, which we do not hesitate 
to pronounce one of the very best, most compre- 
hensive, and yet condensed treatises on this sub- 
ject ever printed in the English language, Prof. 
Beal shows that until within a comparatively 
recent period but very little of the best thought, 
even of civilized nations, has been devoted to 
subjects intended to advance agriculture, and 
that notwithstanding the large sums of money 
expended by our National and State governments 
in support of science, but a small sum, consider- 
ing its importance, has been appropriated in the 
interest of agriculture. As one of the principal 
needs of agriculture, the author considers more 
trained minds to work in her interests, and as a 
step in this direction he suggests that the Society 
forthe Promotion of Agricultural Science name a 
good man for Commissioner of Agriculture, thus 
freeing the position from politics. He calls the 
attention of those working for the advancement 


_ vious fungi, and other subjects. 


| and culture of Grapes. 


of science to the grand opportunities for making 
discoveries regarding the various plagues of our 
domestic animals, economical feeding, injurious 
and beneficial insects, bees, fish-breeding, the 
introduction of new grasses of value for meadows 
and pastures, irrigation, cross fertilization, inju- 
in conclusion, 
he points to the good work done by experiment 
stations, with the hope that their number may 
soon increase, and that all societies working in 
the interest of science may render valuable serv- 
ice by encouraging experiments in the various 


| departments of agriculture. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 


The Higganum Manufacturing Corporation. 
—Descriptive catalogue of Leading Tools for the 
Farm and Garden. 


J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., has secured 
the entire control and sale of the Jessica Grape 
throughout the United States. This is considered 
the earliest white Grape known. 


Bush & Son & Meissner, Bushberg, Mo.—Mlus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of American Grape 
Vines. This handsome pamphlet of over one hun- 
dred and fifty pages is not, as its title might indi- 
cate, a mere nurseryman’s price list. In fact, it con- 
tains no prices at all, but is a complete manual, 
treating of everything pertaining to the treatment 
The descriptive list of 
varieties, up to the present time, is the most com- 
plete and reliable work of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Raising Cabbages in Pots., A. P., Union 
Springs, N. Y.—There would be nothing gained by 


| planting Cabbages in pots now, as the plants have 


to be kept merely dormant during winter. In 
our last March nmuber a case of successful raising 
of Cabbages in pots is described. 

Polish Wheat, Ch. W. B., Pine Valley Mill, 


Utah.—The grain sent is not a new variety, but a 
very, very old and distinct species of Wheat. The 


| kernels being very large and handsome, and com- 


paratively little known, it is every few years 
palmed off under a new name. Diamond Wheat, 
Wheat of Taos, Montana, and Nevada Rye are a 


| few of the many names under which it has been 


known from time to time, but its proper name is 
Polish Wheat. For general culture it is of little 
value, as its yield is small and uncertain. 


Amaryllis not Flowering, Y. Ll. J., Mantua, 
O.— Rest after blooming, or after the leaves have 
attained their full size is the essential point in 
Amaryllis culture. Water should be withheld 
gradually, and entirely so after the leaves are 
drying off. During summer and autumn the bulbs 
are to be kept entirely dormant. When wanted 
to bloom again they are re-potted in sandy loam 
and leaf mold, put in a warm place, and moder- 
ately watered. As soon as the leaves appear, and 
especially during the blooming season, water has 
to be given in abundance. 


Heating a Small Plant House, W. 7. V. Z., 
New-York.—A house 11x4 feet and eight feet high 
is too small to be warmed advantageously with 
ordinary greenhouse heaters. The great objection 
to connecting pipes with a kitchen boiler is that 
the heat cannot always be regulated according to 
the outside temperature. As in this case the 
greenhouse is connected with the dining-room by 
a large glass door a proper temperature can 
probably be maintained through the door, except 
in extremely cold weather, when a kerosene stove 
might be used without detriment to the plants. 


Music Everywhere.— That wonderful musical 
instrument, the ORGANETTA, is advertised in this 
issue by the Mass. Organ Co. It is the ideal home 
instrument. You can dance to it; you can sing to 
it; amere child can play it; it inculcates a love of 
music in old and young, and develops and culti- 
vates the ear. The music is perfectly accurate, 
and the wonderful ORGANETTA will play any tune. 
At the price, $3.50, it is within the reach of all. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


| Druggists, or mail, $1. 
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The American Agriculturist, advertised on an- 
other page, continues to be recognized as the lead- 
ing agricultural monthly of the world. Every 
number contains nearly one hundred columns of 
original reading matter by the leading rural 
writers of the country and a large number of 
engravings by the best artists in these specialties. 
A progressive farmer would as soon think of farm- 
ing without the use of a mowing machine, as do 
without the American Agriculturist. 


Japanese Persimmons. — Our thanks are due 


| to the Hon. P. J. Berkmans, Augusta, Ga., First 


Vice-president of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, for several superb specimens of several 
varieties of this beautiful fruit which seems to 


| thrive splendidly in the Southern States, but un- 


fortunately is not hardy at the North. Mr. Berk- 


| mans has devoted many years’ time and a great 
| deal of attention to the cultivation and improve- 


ment of these fruits, and was, we believe, the first 
one who introduced them here. 


a few remarkably handsome specimens from 
Judge Wm. Parry, Parry, N. J. They were well 
ripened and of better quality than any Kieffers we 
have tasted before. Mr. P. says: ‘‘They are prov- 
ing all that we have ever claimed for them for 
health, vigor, early bearing, and productiveness 
of handsome fruit which sells readily in market at 
four to five dollars per bushel.” For canning we 
have found them remarkably well adapted, and 
for this purpose should prefer them to any other 
variety. 


The Chickering Pianos are so favorably known 
throughout the world, have stood their ground so 
invariably against all competition, and are of such 
excellent quality and workmanship in every de- 
tail that the manufacturers feel warranted to 
guarantee every piano made and sold by them for 
five years. By referring to their advertisement 
on another page, it will be seen that over sixty- 
five thousand pianos have already been sold, and 
the elegant illustrations give a clear idea of the 
leading styles manufactured by Chickering ¢& 
Sons. 


The Marvelous Singing Doll.—This charming 
novelty is advertised in this issue by the Mass. 
Organ Co., and certainly nothing will appeal more 
quickly to the children than a Doll that will sing 
a song. The price is very reasonable, the Dollis a 
beautiful affair, and the ingenious singing attach- 
ment will delight the young and amuse the old. 
The little girl who finds a Webber Doll ‘in her 
stocking ”’ at Christmas time will be the envy of all. 


Dear Sir: The beautiful Singing Doll came 
safely, and far exceeded my expectation of what a 
Singing Doll could be. Our little folk were charmed 
with its beauty ; but when it sang, their delight was 
unbounded. It will be to them a thing of beauty 
and a constant joy. Sincerely yours, 

REV. J. B. ABBOTT. 

Medford, Mass., Aug. 13, 1883. 


IMPORTANT. 


When you visit or leave New-York City, save Bag 
gage Expressage and Catriage hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 elegant rooms, titted up at a cost of one million 
dollars, reduced to $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
pean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the 
best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated railroad to all 
depots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
FROM THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE 
OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


Vitalized Phosphites.— Restores the energy 
lost by nervousness, weakness, or indigestion; 
relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refreshes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive 
sensitiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. 
It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily 
growth of infants and children. Under its use the 
teeth come easier, the bones grow better, the skin 
smoother, the brain acquires more readily and 
sleeps more sweetly. An ill-fed brain learns no 
lessons, and is peevish. It gives a more intel- 
lectual and happier childhood. Not a secret 
remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 
F. CROSBY & Co. 

664 & 666 Sixth Ave. New-York. 
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time, and hope to for many 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
is certainly the best horti- | 
cultural paper puurshee | 


in this country. Hand- 
somely printed, beauti- 


fully illustrated, and in- | 


telligently edited, it is a 
treasure in the home of 
every lover of Fruits and 
Flowers. Each number is 
filled with practical 
formation about every 
branch of gardening.— 
Farmers’ Home Journal. 


a tN ict nari atealinady 


I think THe AMERICAN | 
GARDEN is constantly im- 
proving, and to any one 


| who has a garden it will 


prove a great help.—L. D. 


Standhardt, Howe's Cost 
N. ¥. 


in- } 


I find THE AMERIC 
GARDEN very interesting 


and useful in my garden. | | 
ing pursuits here, and pre- | 
serve the numbers bound | 


for reference.—R. W. N., 
Naples, Italy. 


I should like to receive 
Clematis Coccinea as pre- 
nium, although THE GAR- 
DEN is enough of itself for 
the price asked.—Mrs. A. 
Craft, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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A paper of large attain- 
ments, and of great value 


| to every one who is inter- | 
ested in Horticulture.—A. 


B. Knapp, Providence, R.I. 
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I like your paper so well 
that I am doing all I can 
for it.—S. B. Palmer, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 


It isaneat and v aluable >| 


magazine.— Prof. 
Beal, Lansing, Mich. 


I like your paper very 


much, and should not like | 


to do without it.—MUrs. Geo. | 


Wagner, Dallas, Pa. 


IT like THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN very much; it is 


| sound and practical.—F. 


HH. James, Lancaster, N.Y. 


Thave taken THE AMER- 
for some 


years to come.—Mrs. HE. F. 
Sayre, Fulton, Wis. 


Contains just what the | 


people want; practical 
and trustworthy ; 
in most palatable style.— 
P.T. Quinn, Newark, N. J. 


I like the paper very 
much, and find it very in- 


| structive as well as inter- 
| esting.— Mrs. A. Warner, 


Pomfret, Conn. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
is undoubtedly the best 


| horticultural paper in the 
| land. It is neat and hand- 


somely gotten up, and full 
of practical and reliable 
information about every- 
thing, pertaining to gar- 
| dening. 


served | 


No one who culti- | 


vates a garden can afford | 


| to be without it.—Pres. 


| Henry BE. Pellew, before the | 


Bedford Farmers’ Olub. 
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‘PREMIU 


T like THE AMERICAN GARDEN more 
and more. The Colored Plates that | 


| I prize THE AMERICAN GARDEN very 
come with it are worth the subscription | 


much, and depend entirely on its in- 
| structions, which I have always found | 
| valuable and reliable. The bound vol- | price, to say nothing of the valuable 
/ ume is indispensable to me.—C. W. information we get from ae issue.— 
| Beach, Pine es Utah. | | R. M. Hitchcock, Naugatuck, Conn. | 


AMERICAN GARDEN PREMIUM LIST. 


(Offers hold good to Jwy, 1884.) 


Very Desirable, Useful, and Excellent 


INCLUDING 


t A VALUABLE PRESENT...FRE 


(See next page.) 


SIXTY MOST VALUABLE ARTICLES, all of guaranteed, first-rate 


Quality, including many wanted in every Home, and by Every Person, 
Young or Old. (= Read the Descriptions on the next 7 pages. 


FINE PRESENTS for HOLIDAYS, and all other 
days; for Wedding Gifts, and to Friends. 


a VERDE Ree Gane 


to Every Subscriber to 
The American Garden. 


RIGHT no matter how far off 
TO YOU, FREE, you live! FORTY of 
the Good Articles in the next 7 pages will be delivered, 
CARRIAGE PREPAID, to any place in the United 
States or Territories, however near or distant, whether 
given as premiums, or supplied at the prices named. 

N. B.— The articles not offered ‘delivery free,” will be carefully packed without charge, and 


forwarded by express or otherwise, as may be desired. The expenses of carriage will not be 
great. They can be taken at the office of AMERICAN GARDEN without expense. 
Aside from any articles 


GOOD THINGS TO BUY. wire 


miums, almost every one will need, or desire, to purchase some of 
the EXCELLENT THINGS described in the next 7 pages when they 
can get them of GUARANTEED QUALITY, and from a RESPON- 
SIBLE SOURCE, and at the LOWEST PRICE they can be obtained 
anywhere of such excellence. A Price is therefore named with EACH 
article at which we will supply it delivered FREE, or otherwise, as 
above provided. 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING.— 
See in the next 7 pages what is said about “ Best and 
Cheapest Light;” six “Watch Items,” especially the 7th; 
about “Washing Made Easy ;” “Microscopes;” and a score 


of other things. 
(GF This reading will interest you, aside from what is said of the particular things referred to. 


pA DOLLAR an HOUR persons, LADIES included, 


(also by BOYS and GIRLS), thus: Show to friends and neigh- 
ee a specimen copy of the Min eicai Garden, its beauty and 
usefulness, and low cost. An hour’s time should suffice to get 2, or 3, 
or 4 to take it. This will give you a dollar's worth, or MORE, of the 
valuable articles in the next 7 pages —articles better than their money 
cost. Why! it would pay many persons to continue this as a constant 
employment, and sell the premium articles received when not needed 
by themselves. NW, B.—Any Premium club may contain subscribers 
from many Post-Offices. 


ALSO NOTE, that in addition to your premium you can offer to every subscriber 
a FREE Premium, as noted on next page. (Several of these Seedand Plant parcels will be worth 


a full Dollar, or more, leaving the Journal Jree.) 
THE AMERICAN GARDE is a Large, Beautifully Illustrated Journal, printed 
on fine paper. It is specially devoted to GARDENING, 
FLORICULTURE, Fruit Culture, and to Horticultural interests generally. It is of GREAT VALUE 
in every Garden or Lawn, on the Far m, in the Village, or in the | City. The Editors and Contribu- 
tors are men who write and speak from their own lar ge daily experience and observation. 
LADIES will find it specially useful in caring for their Flowers and Plants indoor and outdoor. 
(The Garden is by far the des¢ paying plot on the farm, and adds immensely to the comfort and healthfulness of 
the home Table. The AMERICAN GARDEN will add many dollars to the products of even the smallest plot.) 
Attention is invited to the Border of this page, giving a few of 
What Others Say. the multitude of similar voluntary expre Seton coming from those 
who are and have been its readers for years past. The Editors and Publishers pledge ‘themselves 
to make THE AMERICAN GARDEN increasingly valuable by their most earnest efforts, by 
additional assistance, and by Liberal Outlay for Mllustrations, gathering information, etc., ete. 


TERMS—One Dollar a year, Mailed Free (This includes the valuable parcel ot Plants, 
Seeds, etc. See next page), Single number, post-paid, 10 cents. 


Address the Publishers, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


can easily be secured by many 


Many thanks for the beautiful colored THE AMERICAN GARDEN is of great 
| plate Lhavereceived with my AMERICAN 
| GARDEN, which is the most attractive 
| magazine of the many [have subscribed 


for.—I’. A. Mead, Leesburg, Va. 


| value for both vegetable and floyer | 
garden. 


I would not do without it for 
twice its cost.—Mrs. C. A. Bell, Hamit- | 


| ton, Kansas. 


| 


| servatory. 


| decessors in beauty 


7 year.—Urs. W. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN | 
is a beautiful illistrated 
horticultural journal, in- | 

valuable for the market 

garden, the kitchen gar- | 
den, the orchard, “the 
flower garden and con- 
The present 
number excels all its pre- 
and 
excellence, and contains, 
as an unusual attraction 

a handsome colored plate. 
—Tarmers’ Review. 


It has given me s0 much 
pleasure and instruction, 
IT shall be glad to renew 
my subscription for next 
B. Blair, 


Lexington, Va. 
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I like THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN so much that I 


4, wish acopy for myself and 


one for my gardener, to } 
whom it is a valuable |p 
cuide.— M, H. B., Clinton, 
Mass. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


| isa very valuable library 


sheet, as it contains useful 
information for the Farm, 
Garden and Nursery 

John Dell, Dubuque, Iowa 


Tam much pleased with 
, and would 
not do without it if it cost 
twice the money.— WM. 
L. Higgins, Minneapolis, 


| Minn. 


Without exception, the 
best paper devoted to gen- 
eral horticulture.—C. L. 


Allen, Brattleboro, Va. 


! 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


| is a real treasure.—Hon. { 


| way 
| 


H Jaden 


M. P. Wilder, Dorchester, 
Mass. 


An excellent journal, 
which should be found in 
every rural home.—Prof. 
W. Rk. Lazenby, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Twant THE GARDEN any- 
IT think it is worth 
the money without any 
premium.— H, LD. Childs, 
Orete, Neb. 


(i he del need 


|: 


The more I read it, the 


4, more it is appreciated by 


me, and I hope to send 

you a hame now and then. | 
—Mrs. 8. G. Mason, Wyllies- | 
burg, Va. | 


3 reweeewwewecewwwewen) 


The paper is a gem, and [ff 
its monthly appearance 
during our long winters is 
like a breath of perfume- 
June air.— George 
Lewis, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ee ee 


IT am well pleased with 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
Many an article in it is 
worth all the paper costs 
for a year.—C. OC. Stephen, 


3 Batavia, Ills. 
J [ 


THE Apeer RIC ANG: ARDEN, 
an illustrated journal de- 
voted to the gardening in- 
terests of America, is a 


| valuable publieation, and 


shows ability in its edi- 
torial columns, and con- 
tains many fine illustra- 


tions. Such a journal 
cannot fail to prove both 
interesting and beneficial 
to all who devote any at- 
tention to gardening. 


Wi illiamsport. Gazette. 
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A Present to Every Sisenber 


THE ANERICAN GARDEN. 


While we offer a choice of many fine things to 
those who take time and trouble to aid the pub- 
lishers in extending the circulation of THE AMER. 


GARDEN, as a recognition of their kind efforts and | 


as a Rewardor pay for such aid ; and while we in- 
tend to and shall make 
worth to every reader many times its small cost, 
yet we desire to give a friendly recognition of 
some direct kind to each one of our readers as 
far as possible; and having unusual facilities for 
securing valuable seeds, etc., desirable for use 
or for trial, we offer to every subscriber to THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN his or her own choice of any 
one of the Seed, Plant, or Bulb parcels named 
below. 


(=°THIS OFFER IS TO EVERY SUBSCRI- 
BER, for one year, whether subscribing singly, 
or in Premium or other Clubs. 

("In sending your subscription or giving it to 
club gatherers, give in each case the nawmber below 
of anything you desire. 

(4=-Our readers will notice that many of the 
things named are new and rare, and of extraordi- 
nary merit. To purchase these (if they could all 
be bought) would cost 25 to 50 cents each. 


POSTAGE FREE. All the articles offered as 
presents below will be sent postage prepaid. 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Directions for culture are given with each package. | 


A. Wild Garden Seeds.— A half-ounce packet. 
This novelty in flower gardening, which was first 
introduced as an AMERICAN GARDEN premium, 
continues to be a general favorite; and being in 


greater demand than ever, we retain it among | 


our premiums. The present selection contains 
over 100 varieties of choice flower seeds, which, in 
single packets, could not be bought under $5. 00. 
B. Single Dahlias.— A packet of seeds carefully 
selected from over 100 varieties, comprising ail 
the most brilliant and. decided colors. If sown 
in early spring, in pots in the house or in the hot 
bed, flowering plants may behad by mid-summer. 
C. German Pansies.— A packet of fifty seeds of 
thers lovely flowers, of which one can never get 
‘ired. 
and choicest collection to be found in Germany. 
D. Asters, Choicest Mixed, with the most desir- 
able and valued varieties of the best German and 
French strains, are represented in these packets, 


which are vastly superior tp what is generally enough to get a valuable article that may be 


known as Mixed Asters. 

KE. Everlasting Flowers.— A mixed packet of 12 
distinct varieties. This class of flowers is 
constantly increasing in favor; and for winter 
bouquets and decorations generally nothing is 
more treasured. All are annuals of easy culture. 


F. Ornamental Grasses.—A mixed packet of the | 


twelve best varieties. As an accompaniment of 
flowers, fresh or dried, in bouquets or vases, 
nothing ean be more appropriate and graceful 
than sprays of ornamental grasses. 


VEGETABLE AND FARM SEEDS, 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN | 


| Japan. 
of clear buff-orange color, distinctly spotted with | 


The seeds here offered are from the best 


PLANTS AND BULBS. 
N. Helianthus multiflorus, fl. plen. Golden Sun- 


| flower.— A hardy perennial plant of great beauty, 


grows about four feet high and bears a profusion 
of rich golden yellow flowers of the size of Dahlias. 
0. Polyantha Rose, Mad. Cecile Brunner, the 


| Fairy Rose.— This is an entirely new class of Roses 


of dwarf habit, with bright flowers of exquisite 
fragrance. They are hardy and very effective. 

P. ‘‘ Curiosity,” anew early flowering Pompon 
Chrysanthemum, with brilliant, deep bright crim- 
son flowers tipped with golden yellow. This 
choice variety just introduced here is not for sale, 
but is offered only as a present to oursubscribers. 

Q. Clematis coceinea (Scarlet Clematis).— One of 
the most desirable climbers for covering verandas, 
trellises, arbors, screens, etc., as it grows from 
eight to ten feet in one season. Its coral red 
flowers are produced in great profusion. 

R. Eulalia Japonica Zebrina.— A remarkably 
handsome variegated grass, perfectly hardy, 
growing to a height of six to seven feet, and 
producing tall, elegant plumes, highly ornamen- 
tal for vases. 


S. Lilium Wallacei, recently introduced from | 


Flowers four to six inches in diameter, 


numerous black dots. 
fectly hardy. 

T. Amaryllis Treatei, the Fairy Lily.— A deli- 
cate, pure white flower, two to three inches in 


The bulb is small but per- 


diameter, borne on slender stems 5 to 6 inches | 
high. Suitable for the garden as well as the house. | 
U. Strawberry, the Prince of Berries.—3 plants- | 


For complete description and life-size illustration 


of this really superb Strawberry, see AMERICAN 


GARDEN, August number. 


PREMIUMS 


To those securing and send= 
ing Subscribers to Ameri=- 
can Garden. 


a choice from any of the valuable articles described 
in the following pages, to all who will send the 
number of subscriptions named with each article. 
Everything described is first-class in every way, 
and CAN BE FULLY RELIED UPON. Great 
care has been exercised to offer none but the best 
and none but those possessing GREAT MERIT. 

Almost any one can in a few hours gather names 


| desired or needed WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


N. B.—The canvasser for a premium article can 
offer each one who joins his club, at $1,00 each, his 
or her own choice from any of the articles named 
in the preceding column, which is in addition to 


| the previous offer to the canvasser. 


G. Pea, Bliss’ Ever-bearing.—A sample packet of | 


this extraordinary 


now first offered to the public. For large yield, 


new wrinkled Pea, which is | 


excellent quality, and continuancy of bearing, it | 


has no equal. 

H. Cauliflower, Sea-foam.— One packet. This 
valuable new variety combines more desirable 
qualities than any of the older kinds; in size and 
beauty, and especially in reliability ot heading, it 
excels all others. 

I. Watermelon, American Belle.-—One packet, 
now first introduced, and of great value for home 
use as wellas for market. It is very large, early, 
and of delicious quality. 

J. Outs, Black Champion.— A sample package. 
These Oats were selected from a number of 

varieties received from Europe, and appearto be 
of great promise. Selected heads have averaged 
one hundred and sixty-nine grains. The roots 
tiller more abundantly than those of any other 
variety, so that half the quantity of seed usually 
sown per acre is sufficient. 

K. Barley, Imperial.—A sample packet. All re- 
ports about this new variety speak in highest 
terms of its excellence. In yield and quality 
alike, it promises to be a valuable acquisition. 

L. Potato, Tremont.— One tuber. A medium 
early variety of excellent quality; not before 
offered for sale. 


M. Potato, Iroquois.— One tuber. Alarge,hand- | 


some variety of good quality, 
superior keeping quality ; now first offered. Both 
varieties received First Olass Certificates of Merit 
by the London Royal Horticultural Society at the 
recent great International Potato Exhibition. 


large yield, and | 


{=> Send along the names with subscription 
money as fast as you collect them, and take all 
the time you want to get up your full list. The 
names will be credited to the sender, and the pre- 
mium can be had whenever desired. 


(Premiums Nos. 1 and 2 in next columns.) 
No. 3. 


Valuable Seeds.—Any one sending 
subscriptions to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 a 
year, can select, from the previous columns, one 
premium for himself or herself in addition to the 
one offered to the subscriber; or, in licu thereof, 


| send for the ‘“‘ Hand-book for the Farm and Gar- 
| den” (to B. K. Bliss & Son, 34 Barclay street. New 


York), and select 25 cents’ worth of any seeds 
therein named for each subscriber sent in. 

No. 4.—Those sending 4, 5 or 6 subscribers may 
select 30 cents’ worth of seeds for each. 

No. 5.—Those sending 7, 8 or 9 subscriptions 


| may select 35 cents’ worth of seeds for each. 


No, 6.—Those sending 10, 11 or 12 subscriptions 
may select 40 cents’ worth of seeds for each. 

No. %.—Those sending 13, 14 or 15 subscriptions 
may select 45 cents’ worth of seeds for each. 

No. 8.—Those sending 16 or more subscriptions 
may select 50 cents’ worth of seeds for each. 

N.B 
octavo, 


treatment and culture of flowers, plants, etc. 
It can be had by mail, post-paid, for six cents. 


3.—The Hand-hbook above named is a hand- | 
some, “finely Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages | 
giving much information about seeds, | 


ENT or 


A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME, 
containing not only the Sacred 


Fext, but a vast amount of 

other most desirable informa- 

tion, ete., pertaimimg to it, as 

noted below. 

A Splendid Volume for your Own Table, also 
fora MARRIAGE GIFT, a present to 


|, SON or DAUGHTER, 0 a Friend, to 


a PASTOR, to a SUPERINTEND- 
TEACHER in a SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL or other SCHOOL. 

At a very low cost. Also WITHOUT COST. 


The Engraving herewith presents but a faint 
idea of the veal Beauty and Magnificent external 


| appearance of the volume above referred to, with 
The publishers of THE AMERICAN GARDEN offer | 


| leaf edges. 


its deep panels, its substantial French Morocco 
Binding, its superior gilding, both of cover and 
It is over a foot in length, nearly a 
foot in width, and weighs 8 pounds. 

Inside the covers you will find 1700 pages, 
including the whole Bible in clear, open, large 
type, from new electric plates, on handsome 
paper of fine quality, illustrated with over 2000 
Engyravings, including 30 full-page Steel Line (26 
of Doré’s); and 4 superb Colored ones of Tab- 
ernacle, etc. Engravings illustrate the cities 
of the Bible and various scenes and events in 
the Sacred Text; the Lord’s Prayer and Ten 
Commandments illuminated; Elegant Marriage 
Certificate ; several pages of Family Record; 10 
spaces for portraits in photo-album leaves. Also 
full marginal references on every page (100,000). 

Also 125 other Valuable Features, far too 
numerous to describe here, but including 4 Ele- 
gant, New Colored Maps of the Geography and 
Topography and a Bird’s-Eye View of the Holy 
Land; Photographic Views of Palestine; Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary; Brown’s Concordance; Ilus- 
trated Pronouncing Dictionary ; Harmony of the 
Four Gospels; Chromo-Genealogical Map from 
Adam to A. D. 300; and Chronology from Adam 
to Christ; History of the Time between the Old 
and New Testaments; the Twelve Apostles; 
Coins, Money, and Weights of the Bible; the Re- 
ligions of the World; Engraving of Rome as Paul 
saw it; the Arch of Titus; the Colosseum, with 
descriptions, etc., etc., etc. 

The recent great fall in price of good printing 
paper enables us to supply the above volume at 
half of former cost. 

For $11.50, we will supply the whole complete. 

We will Present the same for 19 subscriptions to 
THE AMER. GARDEN, at $1.00 each, (which any 
one should gather in a day or two). 

No. 2. For $10.50, a similar Magnificent Bible, 
with most of the features and contents of the 
above (No. 1), and similar binding of different 
pattern, with raised panels, sides, ete., or we will 
PRESENT it for 14 subscriptions. 

(= To any Purchaser of either Bible we will 
allow $1.00 off the price for each 3 subscriptions 


| to THE AMER. GARDEN, 
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A FINE LIBRARY FOR FARMERS— EASILY 
OBTAINED FREE. 


A few good books pay a hundred per cent. on 
their cost in direct information aud for continual 
reference. The following is a good selection for 
asmall Library to start with: 


Ve : 2h SSK Allen’s New American Farm Book... .....$2.50 | 

ZAM IN N\ LY AC Z ‘Oy Henderson’s Gardening for Profit 1.50 | 

= - = Fuller’s Small Fruit Culture (New Edition) 1.50) | 
PLANET JR. GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. Henderson’s Practical Floriculture....... 1.50 
These everywhere approved Implements, singly Keeping One Cow (or many) ...... ..- 1.00 
and combined, are admirable contrivances for all $8.00 


garden operations and some field ones, for seed The above Five Good Books, well and neatly 
. . - . / @ Pay =] ” € C 
sowing, hand or wheel hoeing, cultivating, ete., | 


% | bound, we will supply and send anywhere, post- 
ete. We will supply (No. 9) the Pianet Jr., Com- | 7017 Dp" i 


ie ; < paid, for $8.00, or we will PRESENT the whole, post- 
bined Double- Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, and Plow, tor 7 ee 
‘ ; : aid for 17 subscriptions to AMER. GARDEN at _ay 
$10.00; Or PRESENT it for 20 subscriptions to AMER. pads ee UT eee THE GREATEST NUMBER OF LARGE - SIZE, 
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Uae OU IennT fon (NOOO thaleranat Tr. | 200 Coen (easily collected in-any place), | CONVENIENT TOOLS, IN THE SMALLEST 

Seed Drill for $12.00, or present it for 24 subserip- ; N.B. We will supply any “one of the above | SPACE YOU EVER SAW. 

tions; or (No. 11) the Planet Jr. Seed Drill and | %0°ks, post-paid, for the price named ; or, PRE- | 

Cultivator Combined (price $15.00) for 29 subserip- | SENT any one or more of them, post-paid, at the | Yes, and for the Smallest Cost! Just think of 

tions at $1.00 each. rate of $1.06 worth of books for 4 subscriptions. | a neat Walnut Box, with strong dove-tailed cor- 
{3° Full descriptions sent when desired. (= Any other good Agricultural or Horticult- | ners and sliding cover, only 3% inches wide, 2 


ural Books desired may be substituted or added | inehes high, and under 7 inches long, and yet 
to the above list, at the same proportional rates, containing Three Dozen useful Tools and Imple- 
_ ments, of which over a dozen are the full size 

15 used by carpenters, such as chisels, gouge, screw- 

drivers, ete., which have steel blades 4 to 5 

BEAUTY, USEFULNESS, AND ECONOMY Suelioa lola: “All the Toole: aa @aniiter anes 
COMBINED, ...... FOR LADIES. are fastened firmly into a full-size Patent Ad- 

A SPLENDID VOLUME, highly ornamental on | justable Handle by a turn of a strong metal 
any table, in any home, and exceedingly interest- | Shank. The Box contains Chisels, Gouge, Screw- 
ing, yet costing but little as compared with other drivers, 6-inch Saw and boxwood Rule, Scrateh 
similar books, is Mrs. Turner’s FLORAL KING- Awl, Pruning Knife (full size), Gimlet ditto, large 
DOM. This is a most Beautiful Book, in green, Tack-lifter, a small steel and ebony Square, and 
black, and full gilt binding, in size 11x9 inches, | twenty other smaller tools, such as Brad-awls, 
containing 444 pages, on very heavy tinted paper, Hole-makers and enlargers generally, Screw- 
the pages printed with fine red-line borders, and in drivers, ete., ete.,—a real “Multum in Parvo,”— 
large, clear type. Beginning each page is an exqui- ALL of which fit the same good hard-wood and 
site 3-inch Initial Letter. Each of 326 pages is de- metal handle. The whole must be seen and 
voted to a Flower, giving its Generic and Specific | handled to he appreciated. The Tools are good 


12 name, its Order, a description of it, its Language, | Cast-Steel, not the trashy stuif, of malleable iron, 
THE BEST BROADCAST SEED-SOWER. | etc., with several choice Poetic quotationsconcern- | 6te., 80 often sold. THIS SHOULD BE IN 


EVERY HOUSE. 


An expert, on being complimented for his ski) | ing it. A hundred pages of this work are devoted 
; The above Family Tool’ Box, complete, we will 


in casting seed evenly over the ground, replied | to “PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE,” with full direc- 
that “it came from steady nerves, a quick eye, | tions for cultivating flowers, etc. Two pages con- Supply for $4.60, and send it, carriage prepaid, to 
and over forty years of practice, a hunéred acres | tain a fac-simile original Poem, by WM. CULLEN the nearest or remotest point in the United States 
a year, and that many hundreds of acres were | BRYANT, and his Introductory Letter about the oF Territories. We will PRESENT it for 9 sub- 
poorly sown at first.”’ Very few can ever sow | book,—both interesting Souvenirs. We are happy | scribers to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each; or 
from the hand well; but any man or boy who | to be able to supply this Elegant Work for $4.00, send it, carriage prepaid, for 10 subscriptions. 
can turn a crank steadily and walk moderately | sending it post-paid. Or we will PRESENT a copy, (To a purchaser, $1.00 reduction from the price 
straight can, with the Philadelphia Seed-Sower, | post-paid, in return for 8 subscriptions to THE will be made for each 4 subscriptions sent us.) 
scatter the seed far more uniformly than the | AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each, 

most experienced expert living can throw it from 
his hand. Such an implement saves seed, in- 
creases the crop by covering every part of the 
ground, without over-crowding anywhere. It 
saves much time, as it sows four to six acres an 
hour. Multitudes of practical farmers testify to 
this from their own experience with it. (Their 
names and opinions will be sent to any one de- 
siring them.) Gauge Plates with each implement 
adapt it to various Field grains. It will be sup- 
plied for $6, and sent well packed anywhere. It 
will be PRESENTED to any one sending eleven 
subscribers to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each. 
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“TOOL BOX JUNIOR.”—A Box of Tools 
similar to above (6% x 24% x2 inches) contains the 
larger-size Saw, 1 Chisel (34 inch), Gouge, Screw 
driver, Counter-sink, Tack-lifter, Pruning Blade, 
Rule, and Gimlet, with the Adjustable Handle, 
and the 20 little Tools. This we supply for $2.25, 
carriage prepaid anywhere. Or we will PRE- 
SENT it, carriage prepaid, for 5 subscriptions to 
THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each. 
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RANDOLPH’S HAND SEED-SOWER. 


This is a very convenient, cheap, effective im- 
plement for sowing all kinds of Garden Seeds 
evenly, and at any desired depth. 
Its various slides are quickly 
changed to adapt it to Beets, 
Carrots, Onions, Radishes, Spin- 
ach, ete., down to the very small- 
est seeds, and it may be used for 
Corn-planting. Being made of 
metal, it is 
durable, 
apdso sim- 
ple that it 
cannot 
readily get 
out of re- 
pair. It 
will be 
sent any- 
nearly a foot in length, are put up in a Box, and We will Present the fourteen-inch cut, the best eWhere in 
can be sent anywhere, even tothe remotest Terri- | for general use, for twenty-four subscribers to the United 
tory, post-paid, for $1.50 (price, $1.25, if at the | AMER. GARDEN at $1 each, or any other size fora | States by mail, post-paid, for $1.50. It will be 
office). A set PRESENTED, with carriage pre- proportionate number of subscribers. (To pur- | PRESENTED at the office for three subscriptions 
paid, for three subscribers to THE AMER. GARDEN chasers one dollar off the price of any size for | to AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each, or forwarded 
at $1.00 each. Two sets for five subscribers. , each three subscriptions to AMER. GARDEN.) anywhere, postage prepaid, for 2 subscriptions, 


NICE GARDEN TOOLS FOR LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, 

Handy ones, and cheap as well as good,—not 
cast-iron toys, but of the best cast-steel, with 
good extra polished hard-wood handles. These 
are all for actual use among the flowers and vege- A FIRST-RATE LAWN MOWER 
tables, raking weeds, stirring the soil, etc. The 
four Implements shown in the engraving, each | 


PAYS on a very small plot. One that will do its 
work WELL and EASILY, and keep in order and 
| last a dozen years, will cost only a dollar or so 
ayear for interest and wear. Such an one is the 
Excelsior Lawn Mower, which runs light, cuts 
| neatly, has no noisy ratchet, is quickly adjusted 
| to eut any height, has safety guard to protect 
trees and shrubbery; has a self-cleaning gear, 
and cannot clog—an AL machine in every way. 
Wewill supply one cutting twelve inches wide 
for $15; or one cutting fourteen inches for $17; 
sixteen-inch cut for $19, eighteen-inch cut for $21. 


Wy 
/ th 
— fecutale 


A BRIDEGROOM BADLY DISAPPOINTED. 


A couple were to be married, and at the ap- 
pointed hour a hundredinyvited guests assembled 
at the bride’s llome, where extensive prepara- 
tions had beenmade. The bridegroom, who lived 
one hundred and fifty miles away, having im- 
portant business on hand, waited for the last 
through train. 

The day before, he sent his watch to the station 
and had it set to correct railroad time. He also 
“timed” it by the sun’s rising, and it appeared 
all right. Starting with plenty of time, by his 
watch, he arrived at the Station just to see the 
cars move off without him. His watch had ‘gone 
back on him’ six minutes! The telegraph line 
happened to be out of order at one point, so that 
no explanation could go through. In anger he 
dashed his watch to pieces on the floor, but that 
did not help matters......The guests, with the 
disappointed bride, waited in vain for any word 
from the expected bridegroom, and finally ate the 
feast in silence and departed......The disap- 
pointment and chagrin resulted finally in the 
canceling of the engagement in this case. 
other instances similar to the above have oc- 
curred...... Millions of dollars would not cover 
the losses that occur every year through failures 
to keep engagements, and other delays and 
troubles, very often due to inaccurate watches 
and clocks. Several disastrous railway accidents 
happen almost every year from the same cause. 


Six Watch Items for You. 


1. Every Man, most Ladies, and even every Boy, 
need a Good Watch that can be depended upon. 
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Very few can afford trustworthy Gold or Silver 
watches at the high prices they have hitherto cost. 

3. There are now some very good watehes made at 
reasonable prices, which are pretty reliable if you 
can get the right ones ; but, 

4. Not one in ten of those which are claimed to be 
of this kind are really trustworthy. There is more 
deception and swindling in watches thanin almost 
anything else. 

5. The Works (‘the movements”) of a Watch are 
the important part, and, if these are right, it will 
keep just as good time and last as long, whether in 
a nickel case or in a silver or gold one. 
case is just as good as a Gold one, and will last 
quite as long. 

6. Nine-tenths of all the troubles with good 
watches come from dust that gets into the delicate 
wheelwork during the opening for winding and 
through the key-hole. The inside of every key col- 
leets more or less dust, which, though invisible to 


Many © 


A Silver 


How to Get A Good, Cheap, 
Reliabie Watch. 


The publishers of THE AMERICAN GARDEN are 


have succeeded in securing a most Valuable 
Watch, which they can recommend with the 


| greatest confidence, and which they can supply 


the power of severalthousands of people to obtain 
this most valuable Watch WITHOUT COST. 


Description. —The engraving (Fig. 20) shows 
the size and general appearance of the Watch, 
which is very tasteful. The Case is pure coin 
| silver, solid and substantial; the Face is clear 
white, easily seen by day or night, and is covered 
with a thick, flat, bevel-edged, clear Crystal, so 
strong as to endure heavy pressure. It is a Stem 
Winder and Stem Setter. (See importance of this 
| above.) The Werks are of very superior excel- 


| sold for $100 to $150. The pinions run in 13 Jewels. 
| It has cut expansion balance (to counteract heat 
and cold), and Nickeled Movements; in short, it 
| is 80 substantially made as to wear a life-time, 
and is abundantly accurate for all ordinary pur- 


the best Establishments in Switzerland, where 
long practice, cheap labor, and the most im- 
proved machinery enable them to supply such 
watches at a very low rate, and our special 
arrangements secure them to us at very near the 
cost of making. 


We therefore offer to supply one of these splen- 


did and exceedingly desirable Watches to any 


subscriber to AMERICAN GARDEN for the low 


happy to announce to their friends that they | 


| at avery low rate; also, that they can put it in - 


price of $15, and to send it to any part of the | 


United States or Territories, by registered mail, 
safely packed, postage prepaid.— Also sent Free. 
For the present, we will Present one of these most 
desirable Watches to any one forwarding twenty- 
eight subscribers to THE AMERICAN GARDEN at 
$1ayeareach. Forless than twenty-eight names, 
$1 will be deducted from the price of the Watch 
for each three subscribers. 


Same Watch in Huntimg Case. 
The same Watch as No. 20 every way, but with 


the solid silver cap, or ‘‘ Hunting Case” (as shown 


in Fig. 21), will be supplied in the same way as | 


| No. 20 for $1 extra, or for two more Subseribers. 


the eye, is large enough to injure the works, into | 


which it slips in winding. It is hardly possible 
to wind a watch a year (365 times) without. the 
works being more or less soiled. Therefore, the 
Stem Winders and Setters are of great impor- 
tance, as with these a watch need seldom be opened, 
but will go on, for many years, without cleaning. 
The saving in this will pay the interest on even a 
very costly watch, 
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AN EXCELLENT $10 WATCH. 


| ance very much like No. 20, and with very excel- 
lent works. We have proved them by actual use. 
In fact, ours has scarcely varied from a good $150 
gold Watch, carried along with it. We can 
strongly recommend it to those desiring a reli- 


We have a valuable watch, in outward appear- | 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


| 


| solid silver case. 
| case is heavy Wiekel plated, which looks almost 


lence, every way equal to many Gold Watches | 


| poses of Business men, Professional men ete.,ete. | 
The Works are specially made for us, at one of | 


[ DECEMBER, 


able watch, and cannot well afford the $15 or $16 
The chief difference is that this 


exactly like silver and tarnishes muchless easily 
than silver. We will send one anywhere in the 
United States, carriage prepaid, for $10; or we 


| will present one for nineteen subscribers to THE 


AMER. GARDEN at $1 each. 

N. B., N. B., N. B.—To the purchasers of any 
of the above three Watches we will allow $1 from 
the price for each three subscribers sent us. 
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PRINTING THAT ANYBODY CAN DO. 

From the child too young to hold a pen to those 
too aged to see to write well. No printing press 
needed, and no “cases,” ‘chases,’ ‘ink rollers,” 
“pads,” etc., ete. All that is needed is com- 
bined in a single implement that any one, even 
a child, can easily understand and use without any 
apprenticeship, and after a few hours’ practice 
work quite rapidly and neatly. It can be brought 
out in a moment, set on any table or stand, and 


HALEY .sc, NY. 


be worked at once, with no litter about, or soiling 
of the fingers, and the whole costs but a trifle. 
The Domestic Type Writer is a most ingenious 
arrangement of the alphabet, in both capital and 
small letters, and figures, so placed on a Coiled 
Steel Spring that any letter desired is quickly 
brought to the right spot (being inked on its way), 
and printed very clearly. The types attached to 
the bottom of the labelled blocks are of the best 


_ rubber, tough, but so elastic that they print on 


| Skates and deliver them as above. 


any paper far better than metal type, and even 
print on wood; and they are very durable. Cards, 
Labels, Envelopes, and Letters can be printed. 
While useful to all grown-up people, and espe- 
cially to those writing a poor hand, the Domestic 
Type Writer is of great interest and value to 
Young Children; for before they can read or 
write, they can print letters, and at the same time 
learn to arrange them in words. Even for a 
lasting amusement they are better than any toy 
ever invented. For $1.50 we will send anywhere, 
post-paid, one of these instructive and valuable 
Tnstruments all complete, with ink enough of 
two separate colors (blue and red) to last many 
months. We will present one and deliver it free, 
for 4 subscribers to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1 a 
year, or two Type Writers for 7 subscriptions, 
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THOSE TROUBLESOME SKATES NO MORE! 


EVERY BOY, almost every Man, especially a 
heavy one, knows the trouble of keeping Skate 
Straps tight enough, without stopping free circu- 
lation of the blood in the feet to keep them warm. 
The heel would slip off in spite of you, even 
when you carried round a heavy metal plate fixed 
on its bottom. All such troubles are avoided in 
the N. Y. Club Skate. You clap it on the sole, 
turn the double-working screw, and the front is 
fast. With the same key turn another screw 
behind, and three flanged Clamps firmly grasp the 
boot heel in its front and on both sides of the 
rear. The whole is done in a moment and away 
you go,—with the skates immovably fixed on the 
soles, and the feet warm by the freely circulating 
blood. These fine Skates have excellent Steel 
Runners and strong Frames. We will send you a 
pair of them to any place in the United States, 
carriage prepaid, for $1.60. Better still: send five 
subscribers to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1. each (it 
is worth $10 a year to anybody), and we will 
PRESENT you with a Pair of these Splendid 
For nine sub- 
scribers we will give you two pairs. 


N. B.—Send a paper, cut just the size of your 


*| boot sole, and we will select the right size skates. 
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WASHING MADE VERY EASY, 


With a great saving of clothes, too! 
and WHY: In ordinary washing, we use soap 
and hot water to dissolve out and remove grease 
and other matters, including the oily secretions | 
given off from the skin into the clothing. Water | 
boiling rapidly,—if ‘the washer’s hands could | 
bear it,—would dissolve all these a thousand | 
times better than cold, or even pretty warm, 
water. But we must rub, pound, squeeze, ete., 
to keep the water frequently passing through 
the fabrics, and this breaks the fibers, and, with- 
out great care, seriously injures, if it does not 
ruin laces and other delicate materials. This 
work is hard on the hands, shoul- 
ders, back, and chest, and many 
a cold is caught thus, resulting 
in sickness, if not death. ALL 
THE ABOVE IS SAVED by a very 
simple, cheap, effective appara- 
tus, called Robbin’s Washer 
and Bleacher (with recent great 
improvements making it per- 
fect). It is put into an ordinary 
wash boiler, or any kettle, or 
iron pot even, large 
enough to _ hold 
the clothes. Water, 
clothes, and soap | 
are put in. (Much 
less soap than is 
! commonly used is | 
needed, as the steam-hot water does some work 
of soap.) When set on the stove, this apparatus | 
causes the hot water, ten gallons a minute, to 
circulate round and round all throwgh the clothes, 
and speedily dissolves everything you want out; 
indeed, bleaches them a good deal, without any 
caustic bleaching powders to harm the fabrics. 
No. 25 is suitable for any vessel holding ten to 
fifteen gallons, and for small families. No. 26, 
for twenty to thirty gallons, for larger families 
and small hotels. We will supply No. 25 for $3.50; 
or PRESENT it for 8 subscribers to AMER. | 
GARDEN. No. 26 for $5.00; or PRESENT it for 
12 subscribers. (To a purchaser, $1.00 deducted 
from the price for each 3 subscribers sent us.) 
27 


The HOW ' 


WOMAN'S GREAT HEALTH AND LIFE SAVER, | 
A. First-Rate Sewing Machine, 


That makes twenty perfect stitches while the hand 
could make o~, that saves the eyes, the compress- 
ing of the lungs, the night hours for sleep, and ex- | 
ercises the lower as well as the upper limbs, is 
now indispensable. Its cost for interest and wear | 
is less per week than two hours’ wages for a seam- 
stress. The DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE 
No. 3 is a Perfect One, every way, in its beautiful 
complete Table and all needed Drawers, etc., and 
with everything wanted, for Sewing of all kinds, 
for Hemming,Tucking, Binding, Felling, Braiding, 
Gatheving, etc., etc. We will supply one for $60.00, 
and will PRESENT one for 75 subscriptions to 
AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each. Any Lady can soon 
get this without expense, for she can find among | 
friends and neighbors 75 subscriptions for so good 
a Journal wanted by everybody. A few Young 
People can unite their efforts to gather a club of 
subseribers and present the Premium Machine to 
a poor worthy Widow. 


| rapid by a peculiar shaped, tall chimney. 
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BEST AND CHEAPEST LIGHT, 


Look into the WHY of it—Here is some inter- 
esting as well as very useful information. All 


Candle and Lamp 
light comes from 
burning GAS (ex- 


cept in the electric- 
ity lamps). 
gas for Cities and 
Villages is made in 
retorts or large 
tubes,in which bitu- 


oil, tallow, lard, ete. 
(usually coal), are 
heated, and the gas 
produced is carried 
in pipes to distant 
burners. In a can- 
dle, the wick is a 
little hot retort that 
changes the tallow 
into avolume of gas, 
which spreads out 


minous coal, rosin, | 


The | 


all around in cone-shape and burns on the outside | 


by uniting with the oxygen which makes up one- 
fifth of the bulk of the air. Tf the air was a third 
or half oxygen, the burning would be faster and 
the light brighter. The same thing occurs in a 
lamp-wick. Kerosene only burns when it is va- 
porized. All oils and fats are chiefly carbon (coal) 
and hydrogen. Coal atoms are the same as dia- 
mond atoms—both are carbon. The gas from 
coal, tallow, oil ete., is chiefly carbon and 
hydrogen united. When this gas burns around a 


candle or lamp wick, its carbon atoms unite with | 
the oxygen atoms of the air, making carbonic | 


acid (the same as that in soda fountains, in 
bread to make it light, ete.). This union of car- 
bon and oxygen gives out heat, which raises 
other carbon (diamond) atoms to a glowing heat, 
thus sending out light. If oxygen enough be 
supplied, some of i/s atoms unite with the hydro- 
gen of the gas, to form water, which escapes 
from the flame as vapor, though invisible, and 
this burning intensifies the heat and light. 


NOW APPLY THE ABOVE TO LAMPS. 


The lawwp-wick sucks up oil by capillary attrac 
tion, and changes this oil to gas, which burns. 


If the wick be clean, and always of the same | 
length down to the oil, the flow of oil into it is | 
Tf the oil | 


steady and uniform, and so is the light. 
gets lower, the wick above it is longer, and the 
flow of oil is less free and uniform. 

Again, if you have a tube sending air up into 
the inside of the flame, as well as around the 


JUST HOW TO MAKE THEM, 


EVERY LADY in America, young and old, and 
all the GIRLS, too, will be greatly delighted with 
a New Book, costing but a trifle, yet giving 400 
beautiful Illustrations and Patterns of Waney 
and Needle Work, in 
wonderful variety, with 
plain directions how to 
make at home. It is 
even worth many times 
its cost to keep to look 
at. The eminent writer, 
JENNY JUNE, says of 
this Book: 

“Thsupplies within ils 
compass a greater vari- 
ety of excellent designs, 
every one of which is 
useful for dress or 
household decoration, 
than have ever before 
been gathered within the 
leaves of one Manual.” 

This is not too high 
praise. It is a Reliable 
Book tor Daily Refer- 
ence, enabling one to 
do artistic Embroidery, 
Lace Work, Knitting, 
Tatting, Crocheting, 
Macrame Lace Work, 
Net Work,— indeed, all 
kinds of Fancy Needle 
Work. This Valuable 
Book is beautifully 
printed on fine tinted 
paper, with handsome cover. It is entitled ‘* The 
Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work.’ But this does 
not fully express its real, practical, and general 
value. For fifty cents we will send a copy of 
the above Book anywhere, post-paid, or we will 
PRESENT a copy in return for 2. subserip- 


outside of it, you get more oxygen into it, the | 


carbon is better burned, and the hydrogen is also 
burned. Lamps with this inside air-current burn 
better and brighter, and give « good deal more of 
light from the same amount of oil consumed. SUCH 
LAMPS PAY THEIR COST SEVERAL TIMES 
A YEAR, by using less oil for the same amount 
of light, and a far better one. Now, we can see 
uid understand WHY the Lamp called the Ger- 
man Student Lamp is the best and cheapest, not 
enly for students, but for EVERYBODY. On 
one side is a double oil Reservoir, from which 


| the hollow cross-bar carries oil over to the Burner. 
| This reservoir is s0 arranged that it lets out | 


oil to its bottom cup as fast as the oil sinks a 
twelfth of an inch or so. This keeps the oil in the 
burner always at the same hight around the wick, 


| and you get a STEADY FLAME. New arrange- 


ments in the reservoir keep the oil from spilling. 
The BURNER of this lamp has several ingenious 
‘ontrivances, the most important of which is the 
tr-current inside the flame, which is made very 
So this 
isa PERFECT LAMP, saving much oil, and giving 
a clear, steady light, more important in SAVING 
YOUR EYES than a hundred times its cost. 

It stands on a heavy base, is ornamental, in 
polished Brass, or in beautiful Nickel which looks 
just like Silver, and never tarnishes. For $4.50 
we supply the Brass Lamp of the best make, in- 
eluding Chimney, white glass Shade, etc.; and 
for $5.00 will supply the beautiful Nickel one. We 
will Present No. 28, the Brass one, for 9 sub- 
seribers to AMER. GARDEN, at $1.00 each; or the 
Nickel one (No. 29) for 10 subscribers. 

(=FIf to be forwarded by express, send twenty- 
five cents for box and packing. 


tions to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each, and 
send an ertra copy for every additional new sub- 
scriber, 


“A False Balance is abomination to the Lord: 
But a just weight is his delight.”—PRov. xi. 1. 


A VERY GREAT CONVENIENCE 


For every House, of Excellent Quality, and at 
only One-third of Former Cost ! 


A thousand times a year every Family finds it 
convenient to know the accurate weight of some- 
thing—of articles to be sold and those bought 


| (to “detect” cheating or “accident” in weight, 


so common among dealers, butchers, ice-men, 
ete.); to salt butter, make cake, put up fruit, 
ete., ete. Steel-yards are very inconvenient ; 
spring-balances are inaccurate for large weights, 
and are changeable; when good for pounds, they 
are quite too large for ounces. Good scales have 
been costly and cumbersome. NOW, in the 
**Little Detective Scales,’ we have great con- 
venience, accuracy in weighing anything, from 
one-quarter of an ounce (for letters and papers 
and packages for mailing, etc.) up to twenty-five 
pounds. (Tens of thousands of dealers are now 


Ta TT 


using these on their counters.) They can be set 
on a shelf, be moved about, have both fine grad- 
uated brass scale arm and extra weights, from one 
to twenty-five pounds. Owing to their good 
quality, great durability, simplicity, and utility, 
the immense demand makes it possible to supply 
them at one-third the old price for such good 


scales. 

For $3.00 we will supply the whole complete, 
with weights, packed safely to send anywhere. 
We will PRESENT the same for 6 subscribers to 
AMER. GARDEN (or 2 of them for 10 subscribers). 
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A GRAND THING FOR YOUR POCKET, 


’ 


One of the “ handiest things” in the world is 
the ‘‘Combination Pocket- Knife,” always with 
you, ready at hand as a pocket-knife, with large 
and small blades (A and B), and a great deal 
more! Folded closely within its strong handle, 
three and a half inches long, you have (C) a 
capital Saw, to quickly cut off almost anything, 
from an inch-thick board to a large fruit tree 


G 


limb, and to saw in two, orin pieces, any wood too 
hard or large to whittle, etc.; (D) a real good 
Gimlet; (E) an improved Cork-secrew, to open 
bottles of medicine, sweet cider, and. ... ? 

(F) best of all (inside) a Punch, with which you 
can punch a hole in harness, wood, ete., and with 
its sharp corners rim the hole out to the size 
wanted, always handy. (We saw atarmer mend- 
ing his boots with it.) (G) Covering in all these 
is a Hook, its strong end useful to lift hot ket- 
tles, covers, etc.; to open stove-doors, and pry 
open things generally; to clean animals’ hoofs, 
etc., ete. The back of the Hook serves (H) as an 
effective little Hammer, and in opening and 
shutting it forms (J) a small NUT-CRACK. 
More still! (K) On the outside end is a capital 
Serew-dviver, projecting oniy enough to fit into 
screw-head, and strong enough to turn one to 
two-inch screws, and all smaller ones. This is 
always handy. Then (L) you pull out of the end 
of the handle a nice, long-pointed Awl, and (M) a 
good pair of Tweezers, for picking up insects, 
extracting briers and slivers, stray hairs on the 
face, etc., ete. ALL the ABOVE, all of excellent 
metal and quality, is done up as a Pockel Knife, 
weighing scarcely four ounces! Every Man and 
Boy wants it, and we will send one anywhere, 
post-paid, for $2.71. {@¢° Better still: we will 
PRESENT you one, delivered free, if you send 
seven subscribers to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 
each; or two of these knives for 12 subscribers. 
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COMBINATION KNIFE ‘NUMBER TWO.” 

This is a geod deal like the above, only there is 
not so much of it. It has the same Big Blade (A) ; 
the little Blade (B); the Corkscrew (E); the 
Punch (F); the Hook (G), with its Hammer (H), 
and its Nut-cracker (J), though this is not of much 
account in either knife; the Screw-driver (K); 
the Pointer (L); and the Tweezers (M). It has also, 
where the Saw might be, a Lancet, or Phleme, for 
those who want to bleed (?) horses. This Knife 
weighs three ounces, and is about the same size 
as No.1. We advise you to get No.1; butif you 
cannot, this is next to it in the pocket-knife line; 
and we will send one anywhere (to Oregon, if you 
live so far off), post-paid, for $1.55; or PRESENT 
one, post-paid, for 4 subscribers to THE AMER. 
GARDEN, at $1.00 each (2 Knives for 6 subscribers). 

34 
A CAPITAL GARDEN LIBRARY. 

Probably in no other way can one get, for the same 
expense, so large an amount and variety of fresh 
information, with multitudes of Tlustrations, as 
can be found in the past VOLUMES of THE AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN. These contain many hundreds 
of articles, illustrations, ete. We can supply a 
number of sets of 1882 and 1883, carefully indexed 
and bound in uniform style, in extra heavy paper 
We will 
PRESENT the two for 8 subscriptions ; or any one 


covers, for $1.00 per volume, post-paid. 


volume desired, for 5 subscriptions, all post-paid. 


35 EVERYBODY NEEDS THE NEW 


American DICTIONARY and Cyclopedia, 


no matter how many other Dictionaries they 
may have, large orsmall. This Book, costing only 
$1.00 post-paid, is a neatly bound Volume of over 
600 pages (3 columns a page), giving the accurate 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definitions of over 
50,000 words, and 44 pages containing a great 
number of small engravings illustrating the 
words. The book is worth far more than it costs 
for these alone; but it contains in condensed form 
a VasT AMOUNT of OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION 
that everybody wants for constant reference. It 
is in this respect a comprehensive Encyclopedia, 
embracing $4 interesting subjects, too numerous 
to describe here. Among these are 24 pages of 
Vulgar and Incorrect Words and Expressions cor- 
rected; 30 pages of Difficult Words; 24 pages con- 
taining all names in the Scriptures and Apocrypha 
rightly pronounced; 340 business words and 
terins explained, such as, ‘“ Drafts,” ‘Days of 
Grace,” ‘ Checks,” etc., etc.; 400 words and 
terms used on Ships; 24 pages teaching how to 
Write and Speak properly and easily; Metrical 
System explained fully; Tables for readily reck- 
oning Interest ; Census (1880) population of States, 
ete., including 250 Large Cities and Towns ; 53 past 
years’ Prices for Wheat, Flour, Corn, Cotton, 


Sugar, Coffee, Beef, Butter, Iron, etc.; 500 com- | 
mon Names of Men and Women, their derivation | 


and ineaning ; Mortality Rate, and how long a per- 
son may on the average expect to live beyond 
any age; Wages Tables, etc., etc.,—to 84 subjects. 

We will mail the above comprehensive and most 
valuable work, post-paid for, $1.00. We will PRE- 
SENT it, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions to AMER. 
GARDEN at $1.00 each. 
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MOLES! MOLES! MOLES! MOLES! MOLES! 


; in t ¢ lawn, ks, fields, or | 
reabuplennl ten Aaa dC oeS etate eos FOR EVERY GIRL, AND THE BOYS, TO0— 


anywhere, are an unmitigated nuisance. Their 
subterranean plowings disturb anything grow- 


ing above and sadly mar the surface. A8s sacri- | 
legious as a jackal, they enter our | 


cemeteries and disfigure the 
grounds smoothed and sodded by 
loving hands. Dogs and cats sel- 
dom catch them; poison is inef- 
fective; traps are our main de- 
fense. There are traps and traps, 
scores of kinds, but only one that 
comes up to what is wanted, viz., 
Hale’s Mole Trap. It is all metal, 
light, neat; is quickly and easily 
set, without injuring one by snap- 
ping; its points, while not danger- 
ous to chickens, etc., strike the 
deepest furrows; and it catches 
the mole running in either direc- 
tion. It can be set close alongside 


moles appear, get this trap and clear them out ; 
catch the first-comers before, by rapid multiplica- 
tion, they overrun you. We will supply one for 
$2.50; OR, Present one for six subscriptions to 


THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each. Directions for | 5 
| sent, post-paid, anywhere. 


use with each instrument. Sent anywhere by 


express, well packed. Receiver pays expressage. | 


Bxd 
PATENT EXCELSIOR WEEDING HOOK. 


Your Fingers Saved.—Some hand-weeding 
must be done among the flowers, the plants, and 
the crops. It soils, hurts, and wears out the 
fingers, though they are the best weeders ever 


| made. But the steel fingers of the Excelsior 


Hand -Weeder are very like the human digits, 
are almost as effective, last many years, and do 
admirable work. It is the best thing of the kind 
ever made, and costs only thirty cents when sent 
anywhere, post-paid. We will PRESENT you 
with one, delivered to you free, for two subscrip- 
tions to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 a year each. 


of plants, stakes, fences, and walls; | 
in short, is just what is wanted. If | 
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ALSO FOR LADIES.—A CAPITAL THING, AT 
UNPRECEDENTED LOW COST, 
For amusement, as well as cultivation of taste 


| and useful, practical skill, a Box of good Paints,— 


fifteen large cakes of different colors, and six- 
teen various colored Crayons and holders, with 
Ruler, Pencil, Palette, Easel, etc., all complete, 
and of asize and quality for actual use, and not 
mere toys,—is an exceedingly valuable Gift to any 


| little GIRL, young MISS, and for LADIES as 


well; also for any and every BOY. SUCH an 
assortiwwent, all arranged in a very strong, taste- 
ful Box, 8% x6% inches closed, or 18% x6% inches 
open, with Brass handle, etc., we are now able 
to supply for $2.50, sent, post-paid, anywhere. 
We will PRESENT the whole, post-paid, for 6 
subscribers to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each. 
39 

MOIST COLOR PAINTS (Murillo, for paint- 
ing on china, wood, velvet, etc.).—These are now 
in very general use. We can supply sixteen cakes 
of different shades and two filled tubes, in astrong 
metal japanned Box Case (74% x3¥% inches closed), 
with rings to open and support it as a palette, 
and two Brushes, for the low price of $1.50, 


We will PRESENT this (No. 39), post-paid, for 3 
subscriptions to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each. 


40 
Four Good Bats, six covered BALLS, two port- 


able POLEs (in sections to pack in box), one NET 
thirty-three feet long and three feet high, two 
Guy RoPEs and Runners, one Mallet, a Book of 
Rules — All the above complete in Box, all of 
excellent quality. We will supply this fine Set 
for the low price of $15.00. We will PRESENT it 
for 30 subscribers to AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each. 

(To purchasers, a discount will be made of $1.00 
from the price for each three subscribers sent us.) 


1883.] 


‘ 
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GUNS THAT WILL PLEASE. 
For FARMERS; for HUNTERS; for SPORTS- 


MEN; for TARGET SHOOTING; for TRAV- 
ELERS; for BICYCLISTS — GUNS of GREAT 


EFFICIENCY in small compass and weight (some 
for the POCKET); Breech Loaders; all of 
HIGHEST QUALITY and make. 
At Low Prices. Also at NO COST. 
We are no * shootist,” only now and then shoot- 
ing a little for recreation and health; but we have 


| Food, Clothing, 


| UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY not only tells 


a little Stevens Pocket Rifle with 10-inch barrel | 
(12 inches long, including its stock) and weigh- | 


ing 11 ounces (114, to be exact), which we some- 
times carry slipped down inside the vest, and 
here is what we have done with it: At a dis- 
tance of 75 feet we hit a target, the size of the 
“Buzzard Dollar” (U.S. coin so called), eight 
times in ten shots; at 100 feet we hit a small 
Blacking-box Cover nine times in ten shots (not 
enough left of it to hit more); at 300 feet we put 
12 out of 15 shots into the top of a Hat Crown. To 
do this we slipped in the little Breech-Piece (car- 
ried along, as it weighs only 4 ounces and is as good 
as a heavy large one). By the way, we brought a 
gray squirrel out of the top of a very tall pine tree 
at first shot, and have killed not a few birds, etc., 
at long, unmeasured distances. This gun carries 
bullets of .22 caliber, is of Al quality, is beauti- 
fully nickel-plated, and is a Breech Loader. (We 
have loaded and fired it at a mark 7 times a min- 
ute.) It costs $11.00. (They now make a Gun just 
like it, with a heavier barrel, which shoots .22 or .32 
caliber bullets, good for a “ deer a long way off.’’) 
This costs $12.25 (weight 25 ounces); and another, 
12-inch barrel, that costs $13.50; a 15-inch barrel 
for $15.00, and an 18-inch barrel for $16.50. 

“THE HUNTER’S PET ”— and may well be 
anybody’s pet —is very like the above, but larger, 
or 18-inch, 20-inch, 22-inch, and 24-inch barrels, and 
of any caliber desired, .22, .32, .38, or .44. The 18-inch 
weighs 4% lbs. These are splendid shooters for 
100, 200,300 yards, and more. Prices: 18-inch barrel, 
$18.00; 20-inch, $19.00; 22-inch, $20; 24-inch, $21.00. 

All the above Guns are the very BEST Al 
Make; all are finely nickel-plated, except the 
steel barrel and the fine walnut in the short 
breech. All are Breech Loaders, and have Com- 
bination Sights. All are good for target shooting 
and for hunting game. All are excellent for Bi- 
cyclists and for Travelers, as the movable breech 
allows easy packing in a trunk—-the smaller ones 
in a hand-bag. 

We supply any of the above at the prices named. 

BETTER STILL.—We will PRESENT any one of 
them for subscriptions to THE AMER. GARDEN at 
the rate of 2 subscriptions for $1.00 of the price of 
any Gun. To purchasers, $1.00 from the price, 
for each 3 subscriptions sent us. 


TO WEIGH LETTERS AND OTHER 
42 THINGS. 


For weighing letters, newspapers, 
and other parcels up to four ounces, 
the ‘*Post Office Spring Scales,” 
are very convenient. This can be 
held in the hand, or hung up any- 
where, the letters, ete., dropped into 
its long double hook, when its in- 


to a quarter-pound. Nickel-plated 
face, hooks and suspending ring; 
aneat, strong, durable Scale. We 
send it post-paid for 75 cents, or 
PRESENT it post-paid for two sub- 
scribers to AMER, GARDEN. 


Allare very cheap for the quality. | 
| delivered anywhere, carriage prepaid. 


dex will show the weight very deli- | 
cately in quarter and half ouncesup | 


| pedia also. 


| box, 


AS 
THE FIVE MOST IMPORTANT THINGS 
IN EVERY HOUSE, and to every person, are: 
the Bible, a Dictionary, and 


a Cy _lopedia. The Dictionary is necessary to 
speaking, pronouncing, and writing correctly; | 


the Cyclopedia to give needed information | 
about everything. But WEBSTER’S GREAT | 


about every word used in our language, how to 
spell and how to pronounce it, where it comes 
from, ete., but it tells so much about each word, 
that, for ordinary use, it answers for a Cyclo- 
Good Cyclopedias cost from $40 to 
$100. This magnificent volume, Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, is a Great Book every way. 
Its presence in any home shows more good judg- 
ment and culture than a hundred times its cost in 
fancy furniture. In size itis 12 inches long, 10 | 
inches wide, 4% inches thick, and weighs 10 lbs. 
It has 1850 great pages of 3 columns each, packed. 
full, including 118,000 words fully described, with 
3000 engravings. It includes Proper Names, | 
Scripture Names, Names of Counties, Cities, 
Towns, etc.—We will supply it for $12, or 


PRESENT a fine leather-bound copy for 20 sub- 
scriptions to AMER. GARDEN. It will be delivered 
at the office, or sent by express, unpaid. 


A SUPERB SET OF INSTRUMENTS, 

The Engraving shows something of a most val- 
uable set of Drawing Instruments, that cannot 
fail to be useful to any one, young or old. The 
instruments in sight are each fitted in its place in 
a velvet tray, under which is a Boxwood rule, etc. 
The upper silk cushion, that shuts on the instru- 
ments, has behind it a transparent barred Semi- 
circle accurately graduated, through 190 degrees, 
to degrees and half degrees. The Box is neat Rose- 
wood 84% x43x13% inches. The Instruments are 
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SKATING ALL THE YEAR, EVERYWHERE. 
Yes, even in the Torrid Zone. The recent great 


improvements in Roller Skates enables any one 


| to skate at all seasons and in all climates, inde- 


pendent of ice or weather, and not only in the 
“ Parlor,” or on smooth flagging, but on any hard 
road or other comparatively smooth surface, with 


| all the enjoyment and exhilaration formerly ob- 


| tained only on winter’s ice when 


all Steel and fine German Silver, with adjustable | 


parts. We supply this magnificent set for $7.00, 
We PRE- 
SENT it deliverea for 15 subscribers to THE AMER. 
GARDEN at $1.00. each. (To purchasers a discount 


of $1.00 will be made for every 4 subscriptions.) 


—SaSs= ~ 
ea = OSI 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, as shown in | 
engraving, in Brass and Steel, fitted in velvet, 
with Brass semicirele, in imitation mahogany | 
713,%434x % inches. We supply this for | 
$2.25, carriage prepaid, anywhere in the United | 
States; or PRESENT it, carriage paid, for 5 
subscribers to AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each. 


it chanced 
to be smooth. These skates will do much to pro- 
mote the Health of the Girls and Young Ladies 
as well as of boys, and this benefit extends all 


| through the year and all over the world. 


The N. ¥. Club Roller Skate is one of excel- 
lent make, with improvements and advantages 


too numerous to be described here, including the 
best quality of leather straps, decarbonized steel 
frames, superior rollers, ete., ete. We-will senda 
Pair anywhere, post-paid, for $1.25. We will pre- 
sent a pair for 3 subscriptions to THE AMER 
GARDEN at $1 each; or 2 pairs for 5 subscribers. 
N. B.— Send a paper cut to the size of your 
shoe sole, and we will select skates of right size. 


COPPER WORTH MORE THAN SILVER! 


A pound of silver costs about $17.00 in the 
“Buzzard Dollar” (or about $14.50 in the bar), 
and a pound of copper about thirty cents in the 
bar (or about $1.40 in United States currency). 
But, for many uses, copper is worth more than 
silver, pound for pound. Here is one: If you 
have in the house a few ounces of copper, in a 
wedge-shape, like an > fastened by an iron rod 
to a wooden handle, you can with it save many 
ounces (or dollars) of silver every year, besides a 
great deal of time and vexation. Tin ware, so 
much used by housekeepers, is made of thin 
sheets of iron, very lightly coated with tin by 
dipping them into it melted. The iron sheets are 
strong, but rust quickly ; the tin coat is soft, but 
does not rust easily; it wears off, and so the tin 
things,— the pails, pans, cups, dippers, ete., ete., 
if much used, are ‘ 
always getting 
holes and leaks. 
The tinsmith, or 
“tinker,” quick- 
ly stops these 
with a bit of sold- 
er, Which is most- 
ly tin. Any one 
can do this her- 
self (or himself, 
boy or man) 
quickly, easily, 
almost at no cost, 
and thus save waiting, save sending twice to the 


TSS 
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_ smith — once to carry it and once to get it a day 
or a week after, and save expense. So, also, when 


the fruit cans are ready, you can quickly solder 
them independent of the smith, and with your cop- 
per open them also when wanted. The copper can 
be heated in your own stove—no charcoal dust 
and muss around. All you need is a soldering 
iron (copper), a stick of solder, a little rosin, 
a steel scraper to clean the surface, and, for a 
badly rusted one, a bottle of soldering salts. 
With these and a trifle of practice, you are inde- 
pendent and can save in a year a good many 
dollars by making the tinware last longer, and in 
time, and expense for the smith or tinker. HERE 


, you have all that is required, neatly packed ina 


| $1.00. 


| box, handy to put away and handy to get at, in 


the GEM SOLDERING CASKET, and all for 
Sixteen cents extra will carry the casket 
and its contents to any part of the United States. 
We will supply you one for $1.00, or send it, post- 
age paid, for $1.16. Or, we will Present the 
whole, postage prepaid, to any friend sending 3 
subscribers to THE AMER, GARDEN at $1.00 each, 
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MICROSCOPES.— Our natural eyes only see 
objects within certain limits in size, say, from 
the point of a needle upward. But smaller even 
than anything we can see with our eyes, there is 
a world of things of wondrous beauty and form, 
a thousand times more numerous than all we 
do see,a world that everybody should see and can 
see, We have some glasses 80 arranged that we can 


see, examine, and measure insects 80 small that a | 


common thimble will hold twice as many of them 
as there are inhabitants in all the world! And we 
can see their heads, eyes, bodies, ete. The glasses 
that enable us to see small things are called, 
MICROSCOPES. A common sun-glass, or read- 


ing-glass, gathers and brings extra rays of light | 


to the eye and is really a simple Microscope. 
There are hundreds of forms and sizes. Then 
there are sets of several glasses or lenses put 
together so that they gather the rays, bring them 
inside and form an image there; the eye looks in 
through a simple microscope, or eye-piece, which 
magnifies the image, and is thus able to see the 
thing looked at hundreds and thousands and 
tnillions of times larger than the original object, 
according to the power of the instrument used. 


Such arrangements are called COMPOUND | 
MICROSCOPES. These are of many forms and 


prices, from $10.00 for a pretty good one, up to | 


thousands of dollars each. 


FINE OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES. 


(Achromatic.) 


We offer our friends a choice from four very de- 
sirable Opera Glasses, of tested quality. Clear 
Achromatic lenses, 
every way. All fitted in superior Leather Cases. 

No. 48.—Lenses 19 lines (over 1% inches) diame- 
ter and Achromatic ; mountings, caps, slides, ete., 
beautiful black Japanned. When closed, is3 inches 
high. Barrels covered with fine morocco. Is 
strong, neat and excellent, magnifying largely. 
We supply it securely packed, carriage prepaid, 
for $5.00. Or we present it, carriage prepaid, for 
10 subscriptions to AMER. GARDEN at $1.00 each, 

No. 49.—Extra fine, crescent fraine; tops and 
branches fine Japan. Slides, Bottom and Branches 
extra gilded. Barrels covered with fine morocco 
(light brown er black as desired), with ornamental 
gilded circles,— closes to 24% inches height. Lens 
15 lines diameter, of first quality, Achromatic. We 
supply this safely packed, carriage prepaid, for 
$3.00. We will present one for 19 subscriptions to 
THE AMER. GARDEN at $1.00. each. 

No. 50.—Splendid Pearl Body and Eye-Pieces. 
Slides and all mountings extra gilded. All very 
beautiful. Lens 15 lines, fine, powerful, Achro- 
matic. We supply this for the low price of $10.00, 
carriage prepaid. We will present one, carriage 
prepaid, for 25 subscriptions to Thr AMER. GAR- 
DEN at $1.00 each. 


| above (No. 52), except in size. 


ject-glass, 14 lines; weighs 13 ounces. 
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No. 51.—Field and Marine Opera Glass.— Ot 


strong power, extends to 9% inches, closes to 6 | 


inches. Lens 21 lines diameter, achromatic, strong 
power. Slides, Caps, etc., fine Japan. Sides and 
shades covered with fine morocco. Case of strong, 
firm Leather, with Shoulder Strap. Suitable for 
land or sea, or large rooms. We will supply this 


superb instrument for $14.70. We will PRESENT it | 


for 33 subscriptions, carriage prepaid. 
No. 52.—TELESCOPE; Achromatic ; superior 


quality; fine Morocco-covered body; the 3 slides | 


and object-glass cap all of polished brass ; sliding 


eye-piece cover; extends to 18 inches long, and H 


closes for the pocket to 7 inches long and 13g 
inches in diameter; magnifies jifteen times ; ob- 
In neat, 


strong Case. We supply it, post-paid, for $4.00; 


or PRESENT it, post-paid, for 9 subscriptions to | 


AMBR. GARDEN at $1.00 each. [See engraving. ] 


No. 53.—TELESCOPE, every way like the 
above (No. 52), except larger. LENGTH, 8% inches 
closed; 24 inches opened; 16 lines object-glass; 
magnifies twenty times. Price, $5.37, delivered free ; 
or PRESENTED, delivered, for 12 subscriptions. 

No. 54.—TELESCOPE, every way like the 
Length, 6 inches 


| closed; 24 inches opened; 16 lines object-glass ; 


magnifies thirteen times. Price, post-paid, $3.10. 


| Presented for 7 subscriptions. 


and excellent instruments | 


No. 55.— Superior Reading Glass (also for 
Magnifying, Sun-Glass, etc.). 3 inches diameter. 
In fine, light, strong, hard-rubber frame. We sup- 
ply this, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. We will PRE- 
SENT it, carriage paid, for 4 subscriptions to AMER. 
GARDEN at $1.00 each. (2 for 7 subscriptions.) 

No. 56.— Pocket Microscope (simple). Three 
lenses,—%, 54, and 3 inches, in hard-rubber setting, 
and all closing into a strong rubber covering. 


Lens used singly or in pairs, or all together, | 


according to power desired. A very serviceable 
pocket instrument. 
$1.05; or PRESENT it for 3 subscribers to AMER. 


GARDEN at $1.00 each. (2 for 5 subscriptions.) 


No. 57.—Vest Pocket Magnifier, or MICRO- | 
scopr. A very neat, convenient magnifying glass | 
| of considerable power, sometimes called “ Linen | 


Prover.” It folds into a small, thin space for any 
pocket; is set at a right focal distance in a mo- 
ment, to look at any small object, and has exact 
openings %x¥% inch, to count threads to inch in 
linen, cotton, ete. Very handy for Ladies in buy- 


| ing goods. We will send it, post-paid, for 40 cents. 


Presented to any one, post-paid, for ONE new 


| subseriber to AMER. GARDEN. 


We supply it, post-paid, for | 


THE WONDERFUL UNSEEN WORLD 
Brought to Your Eyes. 


A most Remarkable Instrument, 
that every reader of the American 
Garden cam now easily possess. 

Full of imterest and of great. 
| Practical Utility. 


The publishers of Tur AMERICAN GARDEN are 
happy to announce that they have secured a most 
interesting and valuable Compound Microscope, 
that cannot fail to give great pleasure to every 
one that obtains it, and that they cannot only 
supply it at avery low price (not a quarter of the 
old price for so excellent an instrument), but mul- 
titudes can obtain one WITHOUT COST. 

The engraving shows the instrument (in part) 
which is three times as large as this picture. It 
| magnifies objects from 2500 to 10,000 TIMES 
their natural size, and eyen more if desired (50 to 
| 120 diameters). See description of ‘microscopes ” 
| in another column. 

This instrument is of the most perfect make, and 
it has all the chief parts of compound micro- 
scopes, costing from $50 to $500, including solid 
STAND, Joint for inclinations, Stage, Clamps, 
swinging concave Mirror (for transparent and 
| opaque objects), Draw tubes for greatly increas- 
ing magnifying power, two very fine Object Lenses, 
a very fine Eye-piece, very delicate Rack and Pin- 
ion for easily adjusting the focus, etc. The Body 
and Draw Tubes are fine nickel-plated. A very 
important adjunet is the 


CAMERA LUCIDA, 


which throws upon paper a highly magnified 
image of very smalland even invisible objects, so 
that a child can make accurate drawings of them. 


The whole instrument and parts are fitted into 
a very neat walnut Case, with handles—both for 
keeping and for carrying anywhere. Each instru- 
ment has several Accessories, such as glass cell 
for fluids, plain slides, glass covers for objects, 
and a mounted object. 

Tt will afford wonderful interest lo every pos- 
sessor, and be useful in a thousand ways —in 
detecting the minutest adulterations in food, the 
infinitesimal insects that destroy plants, ete, ete. 

We will supply this Superb Instrument for only 
$10. Every Instrument is guaranteed by the best 
makers in America (the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company). BETTER STILL. We will PRE- 
SENT it complete lo any one sending us only 13 
subscriptions to THE AMER. GARDEN at $1 each. (To 


purchasers, $1 discount from the price for each 3 
| subscriptions to AMER. GARDEN sent us.) 
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Just See those People Write— An 
Amusing Scene — “ Dips.” 


Did you ever carefully watch a num- 
ber of people writing together in the | 
same room? Tf not, do so, and you | 
will find it very amusing indeed. No: | 
two will act alike. One sits bolt up- 
right; others bend their heads for- | 
ward, right, left, every way. One sits | 
still; others constantly move necks, | 
shoulders, heads,— one making a direct | 
bow to every long letter, and others a | 
quartering one. Every second or third | 
person has a particular position of the | 
tongue in his cheek, teeth, or mouth, 
—in short, there is a distinct ‘‘man- 
nerism” in every writer, aside from 
the letters he makes on paper, that 
would enable you to name each of a 
large party of writers if standing be- 
hind them. Try the experiment. But 
they all agree in one thing,—they keep 
up an everlasting ‘ dip,” ‘‘ dip,” ** dip” 
—in the inkstand. And in this they 
differ greatly. One does it deftly; 
another makes an ‘inky way” be- 
tween bottle and paper, often on to it, 
saying nothing of blots, soiled fingers, 
ete. | 

CURIOUS FIGURES.— Ordinary 
writers take a “dip” about every 40 
seconds, depending upon the kind of 
ink, pen, ete., and this ‘dipping” | 
means a great deal. As the previous 
“dip” runs out the letters grow faint, 


and the next ones are over-inked. On | 
the average it takes at least one- | 


fourth of all the time to go forink and | 
get the pen back and properly join on 
the words or letters where you left off 
to “dip.” This is a serious loss of time 
and a bad interruption to a man writ- 
ing figures, and especially to one put- 
ting down a train of thought. A dozen persons, 
writing steadily and rapidly for a single hour, 
will take about a thousand “dips.’? A clerk or | 
business man writing a dozen years has spent | 
one to three years in taking ‘“‘ dips”! (Not ‘“ tips,” 
mark you.) 

All the above easily saved, and 
other disadvantages. We write this 
with a first-rate Gold Pen that has 
not taken a single ‘“ dip” in four days, 
though it has written over thirty 
pages of letters! When it stops, we 
ean in one minute give it a new sup- 
ply of ink that will last as much 
longer. It is ‘* PURDY’S PERFECT 
POCKET PEN.” Itis always with 
us, ready on the instant, at home or 
abroad, in the business office, in the 
study or library, in the cars, in the 
hotel room, EVERYWHERE! No ink- 
stand needed. It is used in place of 
lead pencil, always ready pointed, and 
an indelible one, too. It pays for itself 
every month in the year! In every 
house it will save table covers and car- 
pets enough to pay for itself. It is 
very durable and, allowing a round 
interest on its price and a good * sink- 
ing fund” on the purchase money, it 
does not cost a cent a week! You, 
and your Wife and your Children, 
and your ‘‘cousins and sisters and 
aunts’? and uncles too, want it. Its 
Gold Pen is the best. Its holder is 
neat, hard rubber. 


(= We willmail you one, post-paid, 


anywhere, sure to suit you, for $4. 
Better still, we will PRESENT you one 
THE 
AMER. GARDEN at $1 each, which can 


if you send 10 subseribers to 


be quickly gathered among your friends and 
neighbors; or, we will allow you $1 off the price 
for cach 4 subscribers you send us. 


N. B.— In sending for the pen, say whether you 
want a stiff or limber or medium one. If the first 
does not suit your hand, you can exchange it for 
another at the cost of postage each way. | 


ment, 


part. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


To every Yearly Subscriber to 


The American Garden, 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 


THE GARDENING INTERESTS OF AMERICA. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Specimen Copies, free. 


(Numbers, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cents. ) 


In clubs of six for one year.-........-........... $5.00 
Si bem | <* 
Additional subscribers in clubs over ten, 75 ets. each, 


“ “ 


This elegant and richly illustrated journal, 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 


| 


| 


contains twenty large pages of closely printed matter | 


relating to the Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
the Lawn, Greenhouse, and Window-Garden, Rural 
Life, Sanitary Improvements, and all branches of Hor- 
ticulture in its various departments. 

Volumes commence with the January number, and 
it is desirable that subscriptions should begin with 


the first number of the volume, although they may | 


be entered at any time for a year from the date of 
entry. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume III. (1882) and Volume IV. (1883) have 
been carefully indexed, convenient for ready refer- 
ence, and bound in handsome heavy paper covers. 
The amount of useful, practical horticultural informa- 
tion contained in these volumes cannot be obtained 


in any other books for the same price, making them | 
Price, $1.00 | 


most valuable additions to any library. 
each by mail, post-paid, or 


Free as a Premium 


for a club of four at $1.00 each, without single 
premiums to the subscribers ; or free to the sender 
of a club of ten at seventy-five cents each, entitling 


each member of the club te a premium the same as | 


those subscribing singly. 
A PREMIUM FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent 
out in previous years, and desirous to introduce THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN into every home, we offer special 
and most liberal inducements for the current year. 
All articles offered are of actual merit and decided 


Acquisitions, and several of them are now introduced 


for the first time. 
A COMPLETE LIST, 


enumerating and describing all the premiums offered 


to yearly subscribers, will be mailed free to all appli- | 


cants. 
Address all orders to 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


TES. 


PIANOFOR 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Dorability. 


WILLIAM HKNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


PATENT Ach Paccrt 


PATENT Attorneys, Washington, D. 0. 


Full instructions and Hand-Book of Patents sent FREE. 


, Owing to the Failure of a great 
’ German Music House, we 


pkey 
My chased 
ts their 
entire 
stock. 


Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine pegs, in- 
laid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, 
in violin box. Instruction Book, 558 pieces music for 
$3.50. Satisfaction or money refunded. A better outfit can- 
not_be purchased elsewhere for $10. G.H.W. BATES 
& CQ,, Importers, }O6 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 
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The Rural New - Yorker has 
over 600 contributors, among 
them the most distinguished 
writers of Americaand kng- 
land. Itisthe completejour- 
nal for the country home and 
for many city homes as well. 
Free specinven copies. 

a4 Park how, N.Y. 


A VALUABLE 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


% 


*¢ The best work extant upon the subject.’ 


INSECTS 


Injurious to Fruits 


By PROF. WILLIAM SAUNDERS, F. RS. €. 


Handsomely Illustrated with 
440 Wood Engravings. 


CROWN S8VO. EXTRA CLOTH. $3.00. 


“Every fruit-grower should have a copy, as it contains, 
in a condensed form, all the information on this subject 
which he requires.”’—A mevican Garden. 


*. For sale by all Book-sellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St. Philadelphia. 


The Gardener’s Monthly 


AND HORTICULTURIST. 

Edited by THOMAS MEEHAN, State Botanist 

of Pennsylvania. 

Indispensable to the NOVICK, the AMATEUR, or 
SCIENTIST alike. Send 18 cents in stamps for 
sample copy. Subscriptions $2.00 per year. Try it fer 
six months at $1.00, or three months for 50° cents. 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS at $3.00 per year, or one old 
and one new, 00. Five Subscribers, $7.00. 

Send for Ci ar and Book List, Free. 

Address CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 
814 Chestnut St. Phila. 
Will Make Your Hens Lay. 

Packages Mailed for 50 Cents and $1.00. 

6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 Ib. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or 
Freight Co. WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Y. | J.C. Long, Jr., New-York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phil. | O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. 

Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Western Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

John Anglum & Co., Denver, Colorado, 

Geo. G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

F. A. Daughtry, Shreveport, La., 
T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 


F. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn, 
Successor of Chas. R, Allen & Co, 
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WILL DO THE LABOR OF 10 MEN. 
Send for Tlustrated Catalogue 


KEMP & BURPEE MW’E’G CO. syracuse, N.Y. 


TRADE- COPY- 
MARKS, RIGHTS, 
PRINTS, DESIGNS, 
LABELS. B RE-ISSUES. 


Send description of your Invention. L. BINGHAM, 


Vy, Hyp 


Prevents Apple and Peach Borers, destroys Bark 

Lice and Orange Tree Scale, stops Mice and Rabbits 

from Girdling Trees. Also a remedy for Pear Blight, 
Sun Seald, Frost Cracks, Black Knot, etc. Sold by 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

34 Barclay Street, New-York, 

Also, Seed Houses, Nurserymen, and Florists every- 

where. Send for Descriptive Price Circulars and Tes- 

timonials)s NOBLE A. TAYLOR, Manufacturer, 
77 Kort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


yA Se 


=. ol HAR, 


—-OM ETH Premwunsé Farin 


== 2 3S 
p Satin Enamel Chromo 
ry Cards, 10e. Latest imported ———— 
Yp designs. af packe, & this elegant \ ——— 
), Ring ora beautivul imported Silk 
NS 


Yowith large aample book, 25e. 


OY miliaree eample bo Illus’d hs6 
F. W. Austin, New Haven, Ct. 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles. Send six 2c. 
stamps fersamp!es. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


ihimicsssee |THE RURAL NEW YORK 


“ Ne 10c.; 40 Transparent, very fine, 
Je.; 25 Mixed Cards, 10c; 25 Gold Edge, 15c.; 12 = . Awe < ‘ ; ni So ‘ j j 
eled Gold muses les; Oslacqdaintances Garde’ caus The great Farm and Garden Journai of America, with its valuable Free Seed Distributions, and the 
ewes) Horseshoe Chromo, 10c.; 12 Slipper Cards, 15c.; 12 Pa- 
TE ses 5 +; 12 Slipper Cards, 15c.; 12 Pa 
~ risian Geis, name hidden by hand holding boquet, 30c.; MI E R A N ( ~ A | 2 | ) zy N 
12 Photograph Cards, send photograph, we will return A: I C > 
it, 50c. Agent’s Outfit, 15c, An elegant Premium for With its premiums — all one year, for only $2.50!!! 


every order amounting to $1. or more, given free. We THE £ Tw e es S FE . z 4 » Rape 
: ng 2 F HE RURAL NEW-YORKER costs more to publish than any other of its class. It presents over 500 original 
av E rarie s World 7 : : z : A - z 5 
Pa hove telargestevariety SC a hee TY Wel kia engravings annually of cattle, grain, fruits, flowers, etc. It has-over 600 contributors— among them the best 
BLANK CARDS in any quantity. at vey low writers in the world. It owns Experiment Grounds of 82 acres worked in the interests of its subscribers. 
prices, send stamp for price-list, none free. Address THE RURAL NEW-YORKER is for the North, South, East, and West. It has become the leading rural paper 
HUB CARD CO,, 149 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. by real worth, perseverance, and enterprise, — by its devotion to the true interests of all who till the land 


See 8 Se DEL | whether for pleasure or profit. 1tis printed upon fine, tinted paper, 16 pages, weekly, each page 9 x 15 inches; 


$2.00 ayear. Noclub or second price. It combines the best features of the daily and weekly press with all 
that can instruct, elevate, and interest the rural home, 
The new varieties of seeds offered in THE RURAL’S Free Seed Distribution are alone worth more, at retail 
prices, than the yearly price of the journal. Specimen Copies will furnish all details, with original engravings. 
Send for free specimens, which will be forwarded at once, to 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 


A NEW /LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(40 pp. 4to) of the MASON & HAMLIN 


OFRGA NS, for the season of 1883-4, is ready, 
and will be sent free. It announces MANY 
NEW STYLES: and the best assortment 
of the best organs we have ever offered; at 

| lowest prices : $22 to $60@andup. SIXTY 
with any Gumnd you mel puted on thom, titeot the STYLES from $78 to $200, for cash, easy 
probable Democratic Presidential Candidate for 1884, terms, or rented. These organs have taken HIGHEST AWARDS at EVERY 


GEN. WINFIELD Scorr HANCOCK (120 pages, with ; Ss 
Coney jan Uered oz au nO arate C anda eC reo ae a ONE of the GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for SIXTEEN 
resses, all prepaid, for only ct. one-cent stamps. > i 

Ti. LUM SMITH, 912 Arch St., Phila., Pa. YEARS, no other American organs having been found equal to them at any. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., BOSTON, 154 Tremont St.; NEW 


Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. YORK, 46 East 14th St.; CHICAGO, 149 Maes Avenue. 


Superb Holiday Edition. 
j 7 Shakespeare's 


COMPLET. 


(WORKS 
Wf 8 by 11 inches. Gut 
7 bound and Illustra- 
# ted, sent as a prem- 
ium to subscribersto 
Dr. Foote’s HEAL? 
MONTHLY, at $1 per 
= : z ccemeeey year. Sample free. M. 
Gill Pub, Co.. 129 East 28th Street, N. Y. City. ; 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Postage on Book 25 cts.; Reristerad 35 cts. 
=m §,-8, CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Suggzestions for Decorations, Entere 
1 tainments and Gifts. 
a = collection of suggestions from leading 
saat Sunday-school workers in various parts 0 
; Ne; Oey the country, containing something of inter- 

NTEe AMEN est to every Sunday-school superintendent. 

> | Nothing like iteverissued before. Price, 

] %5e, Willsend free to any one sending us 
|| 2 list of all the Sunday-school Superintend- 
ents in the place. DAVID C, COOK, 46 
Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


A new Illustrated Descriptive Cataloguelia 
Sof these and many other New and Choice, 
ivarieties of SMALL FRUITS, FR { \ 
jTrees, Vines, ROSES, etc., oe 
H.S.ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries,# 
Established 1855. Union Springs N.Y. 


JAMES VICK, 
eaiPrince of Berries, 
MANCHESTER. 
SISENECA QUEEN. 


a 2 wi esi 


A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT THESE ORGANS 


ARE AGAIN AWARDED 


[THE VERY HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Now in session (1883) at 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. 


By return mail. Full Desoription 
Moody’s New Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0. 
BIG CHRISTMAS OFFER, (883. 
We will send the PHILADELPHIA HERALD (size of 
Harper’s Weekly),to any address, 14 months, and either 


of our two beautiful Chromos. in ten colors, ** Presente 
ing the Bride,” or ‘*The Garfield Family,” size 


A $65 
SEWING MACHINE 


For $18, 


With all Attachments. 
Hundreds of other things at 
half usual prices. 
Send for Circulars. 


CHICAGO SCALE (0., Chicago. 
| 2000 ELECTROS 


FOR 
FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, 
AND NURSERYMEN. 
Large book, illustrating each 
cut, sentfree to those mailing 
metheir catalogue. To others, 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
| price is 25 cents. 
= A, BLANC, ENGRAVER, 


KING & ASPINWALL, C8 ee 


14 Park .Place PEN for any_ disability ; also to Peach Trees at bottom prices. Apple. Plum, Pear, 
: P E N S i Oo N ss: eee MAG, Apricot, etc., and Small Fruits. Prices free. ; 
15. NEW-YORK CITY. | Attorney, Washington, D.C. ° R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


The best bee paper published. Subscription, $1.00 per 


year; 3 months, 30 cents. 


TRY IT FOR THREE MONTHS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Give us a trial order this year, and if not satisfied then, 
go somewhere else. 


‘SUGGESTIONS FOR: 


P. O. Box 


N 
N 


wn 
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OFFER EXTRAOR 
A $4.00 Periodical for $1.50 


1 NUMBER FOR NOTHING. 


A Dictionary Witnout Cost. 


An Elegant Engraving Free. 


To every New Subscriber! If your subscription to the 


American Agriculturist 


for 1884. is immediately forwarded, the sender will be 
presented with the NEW AMERICAN 600- 
PAGE DICTIONARY, containing 30,000 
Words and over 1000 Engravings, postage free; 
also with the Magnificent Plate Engraving (11x18 
inches], “* FOES OR FRIENDS 2” the admiration 
of all lovers of art. (Yen cents for postage, or fur- 
nished free at the office) making $1.60 for Paper, 
Dictionary, and Engraving. All subscriptions for- 
warded betore December 10th will be entitled to the 
December number of this year free. After December 
10th, ten cents extra must be sent to pay postage on 


Dictionary. 
Bi i 3 TO STRANGERS. 


The American Agriculturist meets the wants of ALL 
classes in City, Village, and Country; it is literally 
EVERYBODY’S PAPER. It helps the FARMER, the GAR- 
DENER, the FRUIT GROWER, the MECHANIC, the PROFE 
SIONALand BUSINESS MAN; it greatly aids every HOUSE- 
KEEPER; it pleases and instructs the YOUTH and the 
LITTLE ONES. It is edited with great care, labor, and 
expense. Its pages abound in useful, practical, re- 
liable information and suggestions. ; 

Every number describes, with engravings, a great 
variety of Labor-saving, Labor-helping devices and 
Household Economies, Animals, Plants, Flowers, etc. 
In this respect it surpasses, by far, all other journals 
—presenting nearly 100 Original Illustrations in 
every nuinber, and nearly 100 Columns of Original 
Reading Matter by the ablest writers in the country. 
Its constant Exposures of Humbugs and Swindling 
Schemes are invaluable, and save many times its cost 
to every reader, 1t admits no medical advertisements, 
and no untrustworthy advertisers. Its immense Ccir- 
culation enables the Publishers to issue it at very low 
rates, and to deal liberally with subscribers in the way 
of premiums, etc. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Sample copy of American Agriculturist (100 
Columns and 100 Engravings) sent on receipt 
of two two-cent stamps for postage. 

Magnificent PREMIUM LIST (100 Pages and 
120 Llustrations), explaining how over three 
hundred appropriate articles can be secured 
without money for your Holiday Presents, or 
for your own use,—sent on receipt of two two- 
cent stamps. 

Both SAMPLE PAPER and PREMIUM LIST 
sent in one wrapper on receipt of five cents. 

Price, $1.50 a year; English or German Edi- 
tions; Single numbers, 15 cents. 

e 


Active Canvassers wanted Everywhere. 


For full particulars address the Publishers, 


Orange Judd Co., David W. Judd, Pres’. 


751 Broadway, New-York. 


9g 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
CROCHET MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 
9 and DARNED LACE PATTERNS, 
This Book has 50 Jllustrations, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for Crochet- 
ing, and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, ete. Price, 50 cents. 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, 
Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells how 
to make twenty Stitches, including South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, 
Feather, etc. Patterns for Scrap Basket, Splasher, 
Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cents. 
COLORED Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 
colors to be worked, for 10 2-c. stamps. 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
tor Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flow- 
ers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, 
Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price, 25 cents. 4 
Tidy Patterns, 10 cents. (2" SPECIAL OFFER. 
A 1 Bad GF (Everything in this advertisement) for $1. 
J. F INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


worth of: f M U S| Cc. Boe. 


First-class 

Sheet ate 

Finest collection ever offered. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. 155 Gems of Strauss, his popular Waltzes, 
Quadrilles, Polkas, gallops. 100 Choice Songs, words 
and music. 135 Popular Instrumental Pieces, 
50 Contra Dances, Hornpipes, Jigs, Reels, etc., calls 
and figures. 50 Easy Pieces, first year’s practice. 
All arranged for Piano or Organ, full sheet music 
size, on fine paper. Any of above Lots 50c. post-paid 


ug~ VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR and 558 pieces Violin 
Music 50c, Send Stamp for Catalogue of instruments 
“Wylowest prices. C, HaW.BATES & CO. 
Importers, 106 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


AND NOT 
=) WEAR OUT. 


by watchmakers. y mail 25c. Circulars 
free. J. S. BIRCH & CO. 38 Dey St. N. Y. 


SOLD 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


y 


NEW-YORK OBSERVER 


Oldest 
RELIGIOUS and SECULAR PAPER. 


and Best 


All the news; vigorous editorials; foreign corre- 


spondence; good reading for all classes. 


A Complete FAMILY PAPER. 
A Trustworthy Paper for BUSINESS MEN. 


IT HAS 
A Special Department for FARMERS, 


AND IS 


A Valuable Medium for ADVERTISERS. 
Send for specimen — free —to 
NEW-YORK OBSERVER, 31 & 32 Park Row, 


New-York. 


THE 


MARYLAND FARMER, 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
Agriculture, Live Stock, Horticulture, 
and Rural Economy. 


The oldest Agricultural Journal in 
Maryland, and for ten years the only one. 


TERMS, $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
Published by Ezra Whitman, 


141 West Pratt Street, 


BALTIMORE, MARYITUAND. 


RINTING 
Price from 
7 cents to 
$150. Circu- 
lars free. 
Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 cents. 


RESSES. 
55 kinds of 
blank cards 
for 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray St., N.Y. 
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Its great popularity and immense circulation enable 
the proprietor of FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR 
MONTHLY to reduce its subscription price from 
$3.00 a year to 

A 


$2.50 x 


It is generally admitted that for the 


HOME **o FIRESIDE ! 


The leading Magazine is 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


OPULAR 


MONTHLY, 


WHICH IS A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF.  BE- 
SIDES BEING FULL OF ENTERTAINING LITERA- 
TURE, POWERFUL AND INTERESTING STORIES, 
IT CONTAINS IN EVERY NUMBER OVER 


100 PICTURES 


OF SUBJECTS AND SCENES SELECTED 
CARE, BESIDES ONE BEAUTIFUL 


PICTURE IN COLOR. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST, MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ATTRAC- 
TIVE OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. ITS SUCCESS HAS 
BEEN UNPRECEDENTED, AND IS ALIKE DUE TO THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THE LITERARY AND ARTISTIC DEPART- 
MENTS, AND TO THE VAST AMOUNT OF INTERESTING, 
ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE MATTER IT CONTAINS. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


AND MAKE YOUR WIFE, MOTHER, OR SWEETHEART, A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT WILL PLEASE HER BETTER 
THAN ANYTHING ELSE OF EQUAL COST. ALL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS SENT IN NOW WILL RECEIVE THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


ADDRESS, AND SEND POST-OFFICE ORDER OR CHECK TO 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 53, 55, 57 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


CENTS 


WITH 


That you can get a year’s subscription to The Century Magazine for $1.98; to Harper's Monthly for $1.57; to 
Harper's Bazar and Harper’s Weekly for $1.98 each; to the Atlantic for $1.98; to St. Nicholas for $1.27; to 
The Youth’s Companion tor 47 cents; to the New-York Weekly Tribune for seven cents—and to any other 
periodical in the world at equally astonishing discounts from the regular prices? These rates are actually 
given to all subscribers to the above, if taken at the same time with THE CONTINENT (Judge Tourgee’s 
Weekly Magazine). The following are a few of the combinations we make to those subscribing at once: 


Regular By Single 


COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION RATES r the Twe 
° Rate. Copies. for the Two. 
The Continent, $4, and The American Garden, $1, oe) ecto s $5.00 | $4.02 
The Continent, 74.00, and The Century, $4.00 — . . < : 4 : 8.00 | $9.40 5.98 
The Continent, $4.06, and Harper’s Magazine, $4.00 8.00 9.40 5.57 
The Continent, $4.00, and Harper’s Bazar, $4.00 F : : , , 8.00 | 10.40 5.98 
The Continent, $4.00, and Harper's Weekly, $4.00 . ; , ; ‘ || 8.00 | 10.40 5.98 
The Continent, 34.00, and Atlantic Monthly, $4.00. i : : ‘ | 8.00 | 9 40 5.97 
The Continent, $4.00, and Army and Navy Journal, $6. 4 ; ‘ | 10.00 |} 11.20 8 69 
The Continent, $4.00, and North American Review. § 9.00 11.20 6.90 
The Continent, $4.00, and Forest and Stream, $4.00 8.00 10.40 5.89 
The Continent, $4.00. and The Nation, £3.00 . 7.00 10.40 5.55 
The Continent, $4.00, and The Critic, $3.00 ‘ 3 ‘ 7.00 10.40 5.48 
The Continent, $4.00, and Lippincott’s Magazine, $3.00 7.00 8.20 5.21 
The Continent, $4.00, and Golden Days, $3.00. . : 7.00 — 5.19 
The Continent, $4.00, and Congregationalist, $3.00 7.00 —— a.77 
The Continent, $4.00, and Christian Union, $3.00 7.00 — 4.99 
The Continent, $4.00, and Zion’s Herald, $2.50 6.50 4.77 
The Continent, $4.00, and St. Nicholas, $3.00. p ' Cale 7.00 8.20 527 
The Continent, $4.00, and New- York Semi- Weekly Tribune, $3.00 7.00 — 5.00 
The Continent, $4.00, and New-York Weekly Tribune, $2.00. 6.00 — 4.07 
The Continent, $4.00, and Art Interchange, $8.00 é : F 7.00 —— 4.99 
The Continent, $4.00, and Youth’s Companion, $1.75 5.75 _— 4.47 
The Continent, $4.00, and Scientific American, $3.20 . 7.20 | 10.40 5.47 
The Continent, $4.00, and Phrenological Journal, $2.00 6.00 | 8.20 4.27 


| 
i} 
| 
| 


A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Are expended every year by the American people for their periodical literature, with very little idea of 
economy in the transaction, such as business wisdom dictates in the wholesale purchase of other commodities. 
The,above offers give the individual purchaser the advantages of wholesale rates, with no agents or middlemen 
of any kind —the subscriber getting the whole advantage. The list given above is only an example of what we 
are prepared to offer to all who include THE CONTINENT in their lists. If you are going to take any of the 
periodicals named, or any others, submit your list for our estimate. It will defy competition. 

As to THE CONTINENT itself, the New-York Observer says: ‘It ranks in literary merit and artistic 
quality with the best and oldest-established magazines in the country ;” and the poet Whittier said, in renew- 
ing his subscription: ‘It has more than fulfilled its promises; I cannot do without it.” THE CONTINE 
has been lavish of promises, and has fulfilled every one. It will fulfill these. We are glad to answer inquiries. 
Let us know what you want. Specimen copy sent on application. 

Subscriptions to THE CONTINENT and other periodicals may begin with any number of either. Be sure 
and state when you want each to begin. Remit by draft or money order. The NEW POSTAL NOTES are 
just out, and will be found very convenient in remitting odd sums of money. The above figures are ‘‘odd” 
enough ; that is, because they are figured down to the lowest cent for your advantage. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


ADDRESS 


THE CONTINENT, 36 S. Eleventh St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


re 
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1883-84. 


HOME AND FARM. 


PUBLISHED BY 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SO Cents per Annum. 


Circulation over 100,000. 


B. F. Johnson will continue his valuable let- 
ters from the North-west. 

J. H. Moore will give the very latest experi- 
ence with sheep in the South, considering also 
every phase of Southern agriculture. 

A. P. Ford, whose letters from Georgia have, 
for several years, been one of the interesting 
features of the paper, will contribute regularly. 

Edwin Montgomery has in preparation a con- 
tinuation of his articles on stock-raising, treating 
also of the grasses of the South. 

John M. Stahl, whose letters on Farming in 
Illinois have been so widely read, will continue 
them. 

Hugh T. Brooks will keep our readers in- 
formed of all that is of interest in New-York to 
the farming community. 

“Steeles Bayou,” whose experiments in cot- 
ton culture have been so interesting, will give 
the latest results of his labors. 

Dr. A. Oemler, of Savannah, Georgia, will 
contribute a series of articles on truck farming. 

John Duncan has promised a series of articles 
on stock raising in Kentucky. 

Waldo F. Brown, Seth Green, and other 
writers, will furnish frequent articles on current 
topics, and Colonel Bennett H. Young, whose 
grapes attracted such attention at the Southern 
Exposition, will furnish an article on grape cult- 
ure. Ellen Ashcroft’s letters, containing practi- 
cal information on various subjects, will appear 
from time to time, and regular letters from our 
valued correspondents, “ Lois Catesby” in Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Brown in New-York, Mrs. Robinson 
in Florida, and Mary Marsden, also in Chicago. 

HOME AND FARM covers the whole 
country with its contributors and correspond- 
ents, and it is consequently the most universally 
circulated of any agricultural paper. Published 
in the central city of the Union, nothing con- 
cerning the agricultural community escapes its 
notice, and it is therefore double the service it 
could possibly be if it gave attention only to one 
section, or appealed for support only to one class 
of farmers. 

Those wishing agent’s outfit, consisting of 
Premium List, Sample Copies, Subscription 
Blanks, Envelopes, etc., should apply at once. 
Outfits sent free to all who will try to raise even 
asmall club. Address 

B. F. AVERY & SONS, 

Publishers ‘‘ Home and Farm,” 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


To introduce our Beauti 

Family Magazine, filled with yy 
charming Stories, Wit, Humor, and a 4& 

Complete Novel in each number, we make 1S 
this Unprecedented Offer. Send us 62c, 
(stamps taken) and we will send Magazine six months 
on trial d give free tocech subscriber | Album of Pho- 
Gems, of American and Foreign Art, bound in 
haiidsome covers suitable to adorn any. PALE table. 1 Al- 
bum Musical Gems, containing 62 choice pieces music 
with words. | Beautiful Autograph Album, bound in 
morocco and gold, a most beautiful and acceptable present to 
a lady or gentleman. Remember; 4!! three of the above 
articles and Magazine six months, post-paid, for §2c. "This 
great offer is made to obtain thousands of new subscribers, 
and under no circumstar could it be done, were we not sure 
of securing as subscribers for future years those to whom we 
now make this greatoffer. Write at once. Address Social 
Visitor Magazine, Lock Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


For pleasure 
and business. 


PTIGAL WOND 


Magiclanterts are outs 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic, and delight 1d mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full aud free sriptive circular 
M, HIL, PUB, Co,, 129 Hast 28th St., New York. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


\, that will play any tune, and that 
\ any one, even a child, can operate, 


The Organette has gained such a world-wide reputation, that 
a lengthy description of it is not necessary. It will be sutti- 
cient to say that it is a PERFECT ORGAN that plays mechani-+ 
cally all the sacred. airs, popular music, songs, dances, ete, 
etc. It consists of threestrong bellows and sect of reeds with 
EXPRESSION box and SWELL. A strip of perforated paper 
represents the tune, and it is only necessary to place the paper 
tune in the instrument, as shown in the picture, and turn 
the handle, which both operates the bellows and propels the 
paper tune. The perforations in the paper allow the right 
Teeds to sound and a, pertect tune is the result, perfect in time, 
execution, and effect, without the least knowledge ot music being 
vy) ., required of the performer: even a little child can operate 
f it; as isshown in the picture, a little girl is playing a song and 
Ce her playmates are singing the words. It is tuned in the key 
EY best suited for the human voice to sing by. It interests and enter= 
‘ tains both old and young, assists in training the voice and AF- 
it } FORDS HOURS OF SOCIAL AMUSEMENT. The Organetta is pertectly 
/ represented by the picture. It is made of solid black walnut, deeo— 
Mf} / rated in gilt, and is both handsome and ornamental. ‘The price of 
LA similar instruments has hitherto been $8, and the demand has constantly 
increased until now there are over 75,000 in use. We are encouraged to place 
the Organctta on the markctat this greatly reduced price. believing that the sale 
will warrant the reduction. The Organetta, though 
7S = similar in construction is an improvement upon our 
or 3 AD at ae N well-known Organette, which sells for $& 
A A - p — ‘iiiite, 200 $10. It contains the same number of 
rf reeds and plays the same 
tunes. Our offer is this: Om 
» receipt of BF we will send 
the Oimanetts by express to 
any address and include 
FREE $83.50 worth of music, or 
on receipt of $85 we will send it with 
over $81.5@ worth of music FREE, or 
tor $3.50 we will send 1t with smal] 
@ selection of music, FREE. The price 
includes boxing and packing. hes 
are agent's prices, and we will appoin| 
the first purchaser from any town_ouy 
nents if pe Eregee A ae Thg 
assachusetts gan ‘Oey 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


== : ————— ay 
AN ORCHESTRA IN EVERY HOME, 


- WELL! WELL! 


Such a Fine [Little Gun for so Tittle Money! 


It is Stevens’ New Model, 


for TOURING AND VACATION TRIPS, 
Or FOR EVERY-DAY SHOOTING. 


22 AND 32 CALIBER. 


Over 10,000 of these little favorites have been sold here and abroad within the past few years. 


[ DECEMBER, 


PRICE. 
pO ae Gn ROP = 3 SYN ora 20 toh yee) peanan ny ans $12.25 |15 INCH BARREL............:00-: $15.00 
12 «ce ce Sie eee a kesteyas tral ce Soin Th Paget es pain Jo taba: 16.50 


FINE LEATHER CASE, SO RIFLE CAN BE SWUNG ACROSS BACK, $1.50. 


| SEND FOR. ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST OF FIRE ARMS. 


J. STEVENS & CO. 


Post-Office Box 40. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


{25 


th t lylow priceot FIKTKEN DOLLARS, making it the 
CexUCHEAPEST COLD WATCH IN THE WORLD! 


a lady’s person. It is indeed an extraordinary bargain. 


and placing it within the reach of almost every young lady in the land. This 
watch is sold by retail firms at $25.00 each and upwaras, but we sell thousands 
and are satisfied with a very small profit, Young gentlemen who have desired 
to make their favorite sister or sweetheart a present of a Watch, and who have 
i been prevented by the high price of watches from doing so, can now purchase An 
Elegant Gold Watch, without feeling impoverished a whole year afterward. 
We make the cases of our New Ladies’ Watch of Solid Gold, Elegantly Engrav- 
ed, and in very truth, they are “Things of Perfect Beauty.”” They have fine Nickel 
Movements, and are fully gnaranteedfortime. Every Watch is putup in a beauti- 
ful velyetlined Case and sent by Registered Mail on receipt of ${5,00, Or 
we wiilsend the Watch C. O. D. if you send $3.00 on account, the balance to be 
paidon delivery. Ifyou order before Christmas, and send full amount ofcash, 
we will ENGRAVE YOUR a Ene OR ak Weiser ae 

2 Fine Gold Plated Opera or Long a v R 
ee Fee ol lcicual Send money by Registered Mail, Post Office Money 


Order. or Pratt Wovld Manf’e Co, 122 Nassau Street New York 


” We feel. a real pleasure in calling our readers? attention to these splen= 
did watches. A careful inspection satisfies us that itis one of the most 
beautiful, useful and thoroughly well made watches that ever adorned 


LADIES’ SOLID GOLD WATCHES! 


Almost every young gentleman prides himseif upon carrying a watch of some kind, and 
w? sentlemen can with perfect propriety, carry a silver watch, an imitation gold, or a nickel 

/ watch, provided it is a good time-keeper. Although ladies have the same pride about carry- 
y ing awatch, and take the same pleasure in doing so that gentlemen do, still the great major- 
ity of ladies do notcarry watches. There are two reasons for their not doing so. Firstitis 
not considered quite the proper thing for a lady to carry any buta Gold Watch, and second, 

Gold Watches have heretofore been so high in price that the majority of young ladies could 
2 notaffordtoownone. Realizing this condition of things, we have, after much time 
Spent in experimenting, and at great expense perfected a Beautiful Ladies’ 
Watch, with solid Gold Hunting cases, which we are enabled to sellat 


1883.] 


FoR DECEMBER 


CONTAINS: 

“AN AVERAGE MAN,” BY ROBERT GRANT. 

First chapters of a novelette of New York 
life, by the author of “The Little Tin Gods on 
Wheels,” and ‘Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl”? ;—the most serious literary work Mr. 
GRANT has yet attempted. 

THE FAIREST COUNTY OF ENGLAND. 

An interesting paper descriptive of Devon- 

shire, with nine illustrations by HARRY FENN. 


“DR. SEVIER,” BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


The second installment of a serial novel of 


New Orleans from 1855 to 1865, by the author 
of “Old Creole Days,” and “The Grandissimes.” 
This story, begun in November, will run through 
the magazine year. 

PETER COOPER. 

An anecdotal paper by the head of the Woman’s 
Art School at the Cooper Institute, with a por- 
trait of Peter Cooper, engraved by JOHNSON. 

THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 

An instructive, illustrated paper by Dr. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, lecturer on archeology 
at Cambridge, England, written with special ref- 
erence to a recent discovery by himself. 

ECHOES IN THE CITY OF THE ANGELS. 

The romantic story of the founding of Los 
Angeles, California, by “H. H.;” illustrated. 

THE PRETENDERS TO THE THRONE OF 
FRANCE, 

An interesting personal sketch, with portraits 
of the Comte de Chambord, Comte de Paris, and 
Prince Napoleon and his sons. 

THE BREAD-WINNERS. 

This anonymous novel grows more entertains 
ing as it nears the end. A pamphlet containing 
all the installments previous to November is for 
sale by all dealers. Price 10 cents. 

ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

An illustrated account of a discovery which 
the author, Prof. Harris, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has made with regard to the text of 
the Bible. 

THE OTHER CONTENTS 

Include the second and concluding parts of “The 
Impressions of a Cousin,” by HENRY JAMES, and 
“The Silverado Squatters,” by RoBEeRr Louis 
STEVENSON; a charming short story by a new 
writer ; a critical paper on GEORGE FULLER, the 
artist, with two full-page pictures; reviews of 
recent novels in “ Open Letters,’”’ poems, etc. 


The present volume of THE CENTURY began 
with the November number, with which new sub- 
scriptions should commence. Popular features 


TO BE SOON PUBLISHED 
include authentic papers on Generals Sherman 
and Sheridan, with full-page portraits; an illus- 
trated paper on the French Academy; a series 
of untechnical articles on Astronomy; Mr. Ben- 


jamin’s illustrated papers on a Cruise inthe Gulf | 


of St. Lawrence; General Garfield’s Diary in Eng- 
land; the series on American architecture, etc. 

Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents anumber. Sold 

’ and subscriptions received by all book and news 

dealers or the publishers, The Century Co., N.Y. 


PEASE’S 


FEATHERED WORLD, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Tells you All about your Birds, their Manage- 
ment, etc. 


ONLY 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
Sample Copy FREE. 
Address GEO. C. PEASE, Reading, Pa. 


HOLMAN’ 


With the Parables of our Lord and Saviour, Hand- 
somely Dlustrated with Ten Full-page Engravings. 


Our Bibles Contain 2,000 pp. 2,500 Mlustrations 
{EXTRA INDUCEME 
FINE PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS OFFERED Ba NTS 


Elegant Designs, Handsomely ENERGETIC AGENTS. 
Bound. Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


A. J, HOLMAN & CO. Philadelphia. 


Pictorial Family Bible, 


containing both Versions of 


THE FLORAL WoRLD 


A superb, illustrated, $1.00 monthly, FREE FOR 
ONE YEAR to all that inclose this ad. to us NOW 
with 12c. for postage. Address 

THE FLORAL WORLD, Highland Park; 11. 


the NEW TESTAMENT | 
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(ESTABLISHED 1845.) 
TWO NEW LRVPEAS. 


« ae 


We NO Noy Sincic Puan, 
z ENGRAVED ~ From A Puotocnari 


UNDANCE Pe,’ s Br. if 
— COpyMBN 1683 by B Kary See BY Win. C.Scrantan— 


Encou raged by the flattering and unprecedented 
success which Bliss’s American Wonder Pea has 
met in all parts of the civilized globe, it affords us great 
pleasure to offer now two other new varieties by the 
same originator, the late Mr. CHARLES ARNOLD, of 
Canada, which, we are confident, will be received with 
no less favor. 


BLISS’S ABUNDANCE. 


_ Half dwart, 15 to 18 inches high; foliage large, thick, 
full, and dark-green; pods 3 to 34s inches long, round- 
ish and well filled, containing six to eight large 
wrinkled peas of excellent quality. 

It ripens second early, being fit for the table about 
one week after the earliest kinds. The most striking 
feature of this variety is its remarkable tendency for 
branching directly from the roots, forming a veritable 
bush. Many plants throw out siz and more branches, 
each of which becomes literally covered with blos- 
soms and pods in such ABUNDANCE that the quantity 
produced by each branch would be considered a 


Ll 


Buss’s 


1) aa || nar \ 
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Yep . NY Ss 
Is : INGLE PLANT 
KARING PEA 7 SSN. DRAWN FRoM LIFE 


yB.K.BIiss Sens —By Wm, C. S¢ranton— 
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bountiful yield for an entire plant of many of the 
older varieties. In succession to the American Won- 
der, for home use or market, this variety presents 
ae desirable points than any other we are acquainted 
with. 

Sold in packets only, 25 cts. each; 5 pkts., $1.00. 


BLISS’S EVERBEARING. 

The want of a reliable first-class Pea for summer 
and autumn use has long and seriously been felt by 
every one. With this new and remarkable variety, 
we are confident to place betore the public a Pea 


which, when sufliciently known, will everywhere be 
recognized as the main dependence for a summer and 
autumn crop. Season late to very late; height of 
vines, 18 to 24 inches; foliage very large, firm, and 
bright green; pods 3 to 4 inches long on the average, 
six to eight peas in each pod, wrinkled as the preced- 
ing; quality unsurpassed in sweetness as well as 
flavor. We do not hesitate to say that, for continuance 
of bearing, this variety is wnexeelled it equaled, a 
characteristi¢ which gives it especial value for late 
Summer and Antumn use. After repeated pickings, 
the vines continue to be covered with blossoms and 
buds, developing to maturity in turn until eut down 
by frost, making it practically as perpetual a bearer as 
can be found in the Pea tribe. 
Sold in packets only, 25c. each. 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


5 pkts., $1.00. 


With the introduction of our now world-Jfamed AMERICAN WONDER, the highest degree of earliness 
and productiveness, combined with excellence of quality, has been secured. 

UNDANCE adds another link to the unceasing continuance of abundant and delicious supply through 
midsummer, while EVERBEARING extends the chain of the richest and most valued products of the 
garden and field through Summer and Autumn, thus furnishing an uninterrupted and never failing supply 
from the earliest days of summer till the relentless frosts and winter snows lay low our plants and bid the 
gardener rest. 
~ On account of the scarcity of seed of these 1'WO NEW varieties, we shall not offer them in larger quantities 
than \ pint packets, 25c. cach, or 5 packets for 31.00. 


American Wonder. Per packet, 20c.; pint, 40c.; quart, 75¢., by mail post-paid. 
of purchaser; pint, 30c.; quart, 50c.; peck, $2.50. 


If by express, at expense 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
FERN BASES AND FERNERIES IN TERRA 
COTTA AND WOOD. 


We now offer at reduced figures Fern Bases of various patterns and 
sizes. 

Terra Cotta Ferneries (Imitation Rustic) 834 in., $1.50; toin., $2.50; 
11 in., $3.00; other patterns, from 8 to 12 in., from $1.25 to $5.00 each. 
Glass Shades for the above, from $1.25 upward, according to diameter and 
height. Glass Shades will be sent at the risk of purchaser. Packing, 5o0c. 
extra, each, for Shades if sent by express or freight. 

Ferns and other plants suitable for growing under shades can be supplied 
at from $2.00 to $4.00 per dozen. 


For further description of the above and other novelties, see our 


‘HAND-BOOK FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of flowers, and a Descriptive Price List of 2,000 varieties of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, ete.— with much useful and valuable information upon their culture — 150 pages; mailed 
to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New-York. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


[ DECEMBER, 


Free Seed Distribution 
—8&2 acres of Experiment 
Srounds; the enterprising 
Rural New-Yorker, the best 
paper of its class. Specimen 
coptes free. 

34 Park Row, N.Y. 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN, and the RURAL NEw- 


YORKER with its rare Seed Distributions, will be sent 
post-paid all one year for only $2.50. 


Dj 


WILSON JUNIOR 
PEDIGREE 
BLACKBERRY. 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Black- 
berry, 34 inches around, from Seed of selected 


WILSON’S EARLY. 


KIEFFER HYBRID PEAR TREES. 
100,000 PEACH TREES, 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Grapes, etc. Catalogue 
with COLORED PLATES, FREE. 
WM. PARRY, Parry Post Office, N. J. 


BEST MARKET PEAR. 


399,999 PEACH TREES All best 
varieties of new and old Strawberries, 
Currants, Grapes, Raspberries, etc. 


FARLY CLUSTER 


New Blackberry, early, hardy, good. 
Single hill yielded 13 quarts at one 
icking. Send for tree Catalogue, 


«8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J: 


NEW RASPBERRIES ! 


Semi-annual illustrated descriptive Cat- 


alogue of these and many other New and 
Choice SMALL FRUITS, Trees, Vines, 
Lost Rubles,} rosks.etc.,sent to any address FREE, 


H.S.ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries. 
SHAFF ER. Established 1856. Union Springs, N. Y. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONIALS. 


and Sales Stables, 148 East 

24th St. 

NEW- YORK, Aug. 1st, 1883. 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO, 

Dear Sirs: We were having 
an occasion to puta valuable 
horse in condition for a race. 
In giving the horse his work 
he threw out a curb, in con- 


TRADE MARK. 
sequence of which I would have sold him, at that time, 


for three hundred dollars ($300), or less. Hearing of 
Ellis’s Spavin Cure Liniment, I tried it with good re- 
sults. In two weeks the curb was gone and the horse 
was going sound. I put him in condition again, and in 
two months we sold him for as many thousands as we 
valued him worth hundreds when he had the curb. 
The horse is at present boarding at our stable and be- 
ing driven on the road every day. We can safely 
recommend your Spavin Cure Liniment for all bone 
diseases and callous lumps of any kind, if properly 
used. Yours, with respect, 
DUNN & SCHURK. 


STARRIN PLACE STOCK FARM, 
FULTONVILLE, Montgomery Co., N. Y., July 24, 1883. 
THE ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO.—Gentlemen : 

Remedies received in good shape. Send me a glass 
sign by express, to Fonda, well packed, and I think it 
will come allright. Also send me some of those cards 
with a horse head and shoe on. ZThavetaken off several 
curbs, ‘‘one very bad’; cured a case of Sweeney and 
Navicular disease with the Spavin Cure, and restored 
several worn-out horses with the Powders. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHANDLER QUINTIN, V. S. 


J. H. Whitson & Son, 24th St., N. Y., say: ‘‘We 
have used Ellis’s Spavin Cure in our stables for two 
years, and have tried it on the following with perfect 
success: Splints. curbs, ring-bones, bunches on the 
neck, swelled ankles, also quinsy sore throat, and for 
general stable liniment it is the best article we have 
ever used.” 


“T would gladly recommend your Spavin Cure to 
all, with perfect confidence as to the result,” writes 
H. C. Perry, V.S., Boston. 


““We believe Ellis’s Horse Remedies to be ‘the best 
articles on the American market.’”—Strauss & Im- 
men, Hast 24th Street, New-York City. 


“Too much cannot be said in praise of your most 
valuable remedies,” says Langan Bros., N. Y.: “we 
have produced results with them such as we have not 
been able to do with any others.” 


Send for free book of testimonials, describing all our 


specialties. 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO. 
Boston, Mass., and New-York City. 


DUNN & SCHURK Boarding | 


1884. ->iSEASON* 1884. 


The past fine Summer has matured fine Stocks of 


GLADIOLI, LILIES BULBS. 


PLANTS of every description have succeeded admirably. 
The accession of so many VALUABLE NOVELTIES is unprecedented. 
Le Send for Catalogue (ready January 1st) to 


V. H. HALLOCEK, SON & THORPE, 
Queens, N. Y. 


may q Gg POCKLINGTON,DUCH- 
ESS, LADY WASHING- 
TON, VERGENNES 
FERSON, EARLY VIC- 
TOR, BRIGHTON 
Also other Small Fruits,and all older varie- LARGEST STOCK in AMERICA. 
ties Grapes, Extra quality. Warranted true. PR E N Tis S Prices reduced. Illus. Catalogue free, 
Cheap by mail. Low Ratesto Dealers. T.S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y: 
“ACME” \ PULVERIZING HARROW 
= : i i : J 
; | 
Clod Crusher, 
and Leveler. 


AND ALL OTHER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


It is the best selling 
tool on earth. 


_ The ‘* ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lift- 
ing, Turning process of double gangs of CAST-STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of 
which give immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground, 
and thoroughly pulverizing the soil are perforined at the same time. The entire absence of Spikes 
or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where 
other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow that euts over the entire surface 
of the ground. 
We make a variety of Sizes working from 4 to 15 Feet Wide. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let your dealer palm off a base imitation or some 
inferior tool on you under the assurance that it is something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF 


| BY ORDERING AN “ACME” ON TRIAL. We will send the dowble gang Acme to any 


responsible farmer in the United States on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it back, 
we paying return freight charges. We don’t ask for pay until you have tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Thousands of Testimonials, from 46 different States and Territories. 


BRANCH OFFICE: Manufactory and Principal Office : 
NASH & BROTHER, mutineton, new sensev. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
N. B.— Pampucet ‘TILLAGE IS MANURE” sENT FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 


A Genuine STV DGRAPE PEN Free toAll 


Everybody has probably heard of the most popular pen ever invented, The Stylographie, and are aware of its great superiority 
over all others, but it has not been adopted for common use outside of large cities, owing to its hitherto high price, never having been 
sold for less than $1.00. The Stylographic is a reservoir pen, which, when once filled with ink, will write for days without refilling. It 
can be carried in the pocket like a pencil, is always ready for use, dispenses with the use of inkstands and pencils altogether, and is the 
most valuable article of the kind ever invented for the use of man, woman or child, who has any writing todo. The beautiful Stylo- 
graphic Pen illustrated above is a first-class and perfect working instrument. It consists of a drawn glass tube, which contains the ink, 
one end of which is brought to a smooth, delicate point for writing, with an aperture finer than the point of a needle, through which 
the ink always flows freely, while the ovher is fitted with a rubber cork air valve, and a cushion, giving it the elasticity of a gold pen. 
This tube is fitted, by means of a telescopic screw, in a beautiful polished nickel case, from which the pen point protrudes, and when not 
in use the point is protected by a nickel cap, as shown in illustration. This pen is in every way superior to the best gold pencil, asit 
writes with ink. It is something that everybody needs and should have, and we will now tell yon how you can secure it, free of cost! 
Being the publisher of the old-established and well-known family paper, The Cricket on the Hearth, and wishing to obtain for it 
100,000 new subscribers during the next few months, we now make the following unprecedented offer: Upon receipt of Twenty-six 
Cents in postage stamps, we will send The Cricket on the Mearth for Three Montha, and to every subscriber we will also sond 
FREE and post-paid, the Genuine Stylographie Pen, as above described. Tue Crickrt on THE HEARTH is a mammoth 
16-page, 64-column illustrated paper, filed with charming Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Puzzles, 
Games and Stories for the Young, Wit and Humor, and everything to amuse, entertain and instruct the whole family. That this isa 
great bargain no one can deny, and the offer is made simply to introduce our paper. Take advantage of it at once. Remember, the 
Stylographic Pen, which has heretofore been sold at $1.00, is now given absolutely sree to every one sending for a three months’ sub- 
scription to the paper. For $1.00 we will send five subscriptions and five Pens. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. As to 
our reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York, Address, S. HW. MOORE, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New York. 


—— = =| 


Our Creat Premium Combinationg 
which consists of 3 Beautiful Face Pictures, 100 Selectionsin Prose and Verse for Autograph Al. 
bums; 10 pieces New and Popular Music; 1 Pack ‘Hold to Light Cards’’; 1 Pack Comic Escort cards 
| Pack Acquaintance Cards; 1 Pack Fli on Cards; 1Star Puzzle. 1 $5.00 Prize Puzzle; 1 
Pack Wonderiul Delusion Car.!s; 1 Japanese Handkerchief; 1 Mystic Oracle; 1 Chinese Puzzle; _ 
1 Egyptian Cross Puzzle; 10 Popular Games; 12 New Tricks in’ Magic; 1 Game of Fortune 


Telling: 1 Royal Tablet of Fate; 25 New and Beautiful Fancy Work Patterns; 1 Mysterious 


Double Throat, for imitating eve ound in the Animal Kingdo Easy Ways t> Get Rich, 
or 30 Valuable Secrets, some of which cost Hundreds of Dollars to «b ; and4@ Pieces 
of Fine Scented Toilet Soap. The above all sent FIRE to every one sending 
Octs. for a 6 months trial subscription to our 8 page family story paper which is filled with the _@ 
choicest reading. 8 subscriptions and 3 full sets as above: for $1.00. SEND NOW. 


Address: Publishers EST, READVILLE; MASS. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


SEED 
DRILL 


MATTHEWS? 


The Standard of America. 

Admitted by leading Seeds- 
men and Market Gardeners 
every where to be the most per- 
fect and reliable Drill in use. 


a 
Sa 


Send for circular, showing improvements for 1883. 


Made only by T. B. EVERETT & CO. 


Successors to Everett & Small, Boston, Mass. 


Jr? Farm and Gar- 
den Implements bee 
: yond all Com- 
- eT ae = — petition. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO. 


127 & 129 


Sawing Made Easy 


i Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 
fa s 


ent on30 Days A Great Saving of 
Test Trial. Labor & Moneys 


Aboy 16 pests old can saw logs FAST and EASY. Mines 
Murky, Portage, Mich_, writes: ‘‘Am much pleased with 
ime MONARCH Li HTNING SAWING MACHINE, 

sawed off a 30-inch login 2 minutes. ’? For sawing logs 
into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 
of log-cutting, it is peerless and unrivaled __ Illustrated 
sapere oH ONANEW WARMUP AS TURING 
cO., 163 E, Randolph 6&t., Chicago, Ag 


Catharine St., 
Phila. 


tors, 


ne NEW TOOLS 


season, together with recent improve- 
ments, place the ** PLANET 


“PLANET Jr.” 


Horse Hoes, 
Seed-Drills, 
Hoes. Potato-Diggers, Etc. Etc. : 


we offer 
this 


NOW, if you 


are in- 


terested in Farming,Gar- 
dening or Trucking, for our 
NEW CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing 32 pages and over 40 illustra. 


tions, 
describ- 
ing fnlly the 


Cultiva- 
Wheel- 


A$25% BREECH LOA 


DING CUN FOR 


EB ved aN 
pouBl EX STRONG 


a SIS 
25,00 


TESEANLS ANSE. 


G77 


STEEL BARRELS 


OLIDAY PRESENTS 


GEM Oaciinl ¢ 


MELODIOUS, Elegant. 
DURABLE. IMPROVED. PER- 
iC AUTOMATIC 


FECTED. BEST 
=— ORGAN MA LINEN MUSIC. 


ORCHESTRION HARMONETTE 


Any 5 tunes $5. With 100 feet of Music, only $7.90 


McTAMMANY 


ORGANETTE € 


12. ss! 


NDERS: 


e Reliable #4 —a— 


Standard Organette. 


OR MAGICAL MEGASCOPE $9 e 


Prints from Books, Coins, Works of a watch, are shown 
instead of Glass Slides. Wo end of amusement at small cost 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND: VIEWS 
All Stier 


Lowest Prices. Circulars Free. 
Catalogue, 150 pages, Photo. and Lecture, 10c. 


ARISTON $]5 


DISC MUSIC. 


——Y Bandsomes Novel, Powertul 
MAMMOTH MUSICAL AND OP- 
TICAL WONDER CATALOGUE FREE 


HARBACH ORCANINA CO. 


Is one of the MOST WONDERFUL BAR- 
GAINS EVER OFFERED IN SPORTING 
GOUDS. The price at which we offer this Gun is 
but a trifle above the ACTUAL COST OF MANU- 
FACTURE and is given for a Limited Time Only 
in order to at once introduce this INCOMPARABLE 
GuN to the sporting public. 

has elegant fine 


THe “RICHARDS”’ STEEL BARRELS, 
ENGRAVED AND POLISHED WALNU 


NGRAVED AND POLISHED WALNUT STOCK, strong 
and easy action, CHOKE OR STRAIGHT BORED, 10 or 
12 GAUGE, has the Automatic Shell Ejector, and 
uses either paper or. brass reloadable shells, The 
barrels are from 28 to 82 inches in length, and 
its weight is from 7 1-2 to 91-2 pounds Allof 
the working parts are of the FINEST ENGLISH 
STEEL, and are CaSE- HARDENED AND BLUED, 
making them durable and lasting. Its action 
directly in front of the trigger guard IS THE STRONG- 
EST, MOST SIMPLE AND DURABLE in the world. It 
can never get out of order. For ACCURACY, 
POWER, BEAUTY OF WORKMANSHIP, CLOSE 
AND STRONG SHOOTING QUALITIES, as wellas 
the rapid manner in which it can be loaded and 
fired, cannot be excelled. 

THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS, for whom 
we are SOLE AGENTS, have instructed us to offer a 
LIMITED NUMBER of these first-class Guns at $1 
less than the retail price, in order that they may 


become as favorably known here as in Europe. 
ij This Coupon 18 WORTH 
C 0 PON, and will be Veneivedl as ae al 2 
ayment for one of our CELEBRATED DOUBLE- 
ARRELED BREECH-LOADING **RICHARDS” 
$25 GUNS, as above described, provided you cut 
this out and return it to us with $18 in cash BE- 
FORE JAN. 1, 1884, but in no case will we sell or 
ship this Gun for LESS THAN $25 unless this 
Coupon is returned with $13 when you order. 


-EVERY GUN WARRANTED EXACTLY AS REPRESENTED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED, Our price for this Gun at our 
storeis 825, and dealersin the West charge from 

330 to $40 each, but in order to more fully intro- 

uce them and to do it quickly we makea SPECIAL 
LIMITED OFFER OF 8138, provided you enclose the 
above coupon and $13.00 in cash before Jan. 1, 1884. 


LE Srecn MG Nth STOCK 
HAND MADE 
WARRANTE® TO KILLAT i0G YARDS 


The “Richards” Double-Barreled Breech-Loading Shot Gun 


ORDER NOW. Even if you have no use fora 
gun tor six months, as it will be a long time before 
you will be able to pr>cure ANOTHER SUCH BAR- 
GAIN, and as a matter of speculation, it is well 
worth your attention as you can readily sell this 
Gun for $25 to $40. 

ACENTS WANTED. The one first orderin 
from any place will be made our SPECIAL AG 
for their town for our CELEBRATED LOW-PRIC 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, Etc. CATALOGUES 
furnished giving wholesale prices. WE Maks No 
PROFIT upon THE “RICHAKDS’’ GUN at $13, our 
catalogue price being $25, but we know that where 
one has been sold it has led to the sale of hundreds 
of dollars worth of our goods at catalogue prices— 
hence our liberal offer. We sell only such goods 
as we control, and do not have to pay dealers large 


NT fee 


profits. Wefurnish for THE “RICHARDS” solid 


brass shells at 560 Cents per dozen, $3.50 per 
100. Reloading Tools (complete set) for $1.75, 
Paper Shells, 75 cents per 100, Sportsman’s Cartridge 
Belt, holding 25 shells, 50 cents each. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


“The & 


“Richards” Gun, purchased of you last September Bi 


has far exceeded my expectations, It isa remarka- 
ble Gun.” T, H. POOLE. “I cheerfully recommend 
the “Richards” as anaccurate and strong shooter.” 
8. J. WILSON. ‘“Tenclose anorder for three more 
Guns, all that have purchased are delighted, can 
sella dozen more at $25 each.”? C. E. THORNE, ‘At 
our -last match I beat allof the crack Guns and 
carried off first_prize, it would take a hundred to 
buy my Gun.” H. C. CAMPBELL. 

“THE “RICHARDS” GUNS purchased by our 
club last Spring, have given perfect satisfaction. 
comparing favorably with the Scott, Parker, Colt, or 
Forehand & Wadsworth. They are certainly won- 
derful bargains.”? R. E, REEVES, President of the 
New York Ducking Club. 

We could give hundreds of such testimonials if 
space would permit. In ordering send P. O. Order. 
Registered letter, or Bank Draft on New York ab 
our risk, or send some one to purchase for yow 

ADDRESS 


E.P. TIFFANY & CO., 
195 Fulton Street, New York. 


Heretofore double-barreled breech-loading guns have been held at such high prices 
that only well.to-do people could afford them. The above offer of FE. P. Tiffany & Co., 
gives our readers an opportunity of buying a first-class gun at «@ low price 


809 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Christmas 


UR BONANZA ‘ric 


CONTAINS 190 ELECANT, ORNA= 
MENTAL, and AMUSING CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENTS, for only 60 cts., 


as follows: 1 Elegant Christmas Bannerett, silk 

fringe and tassel; 1 Steel-bladed Jack-knife; 1 Box 
of Paints with Brush; 1 Harmonica; 1 Mirror with Metal 
Frame; 25 PrettyChromo Address Cards; 14 Scriptural Cards; 
i Horseshoe Magnet; 1 Game of Fortune, 30 Original Games; 
3 Cute Puzzles; 1 Illuminated Panel Chromo; 80 Brilliant 
Colored Scrap Book Pictures; 12 Extra fine Imported Chro- 
mos; 1 Elegant Christmas Book Card; 1 Decorated Palette; 
10 Superb American and Foreign Christmas Cards; 1 ‘* Puss 
in Boots,” engraving; 1 Pair Handsome Oil Chromos; 20 
New Fancy Work Patterns; 1 Penholder and Lead Pencil; 
2 German Dolls’ Heads; making 190 articles in all. 

At retail this lot of goods would cost about $3.00, but 
we have an immense stock, bought at forced sale, and must 
dispose of them at once. The opportunity to get five times 
the value of your money will not occur again. GHZ’ UP 
A CLUB of five,and send $3.00,and get free for your 
trouble, either an elegant silk handkerchief, set of rolled 
Gold Plate Sleeve Buttons, or set of Silver-plated_ Teaspoons. 

ORDER AT ONCE. All orders filled promptly. 
Please mention this paper. Address B. Fe. COULD. 
40 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘The Victoria Jewel Casket Sent Free to All 


THE PRICE QF QNE! The Rireside at Home ana 


% a The Rural Home Journal 
are two of the most valuable and interesting papers published. 
Ny One is a mammoth 16-page, 64-column paper, while the other has 
KS eight large pages and 32 columns, THe FrrestDE at Home is @ 
profusely illustrated paper. devoted to Literature of the better or- 
der, and contains Serial and Short Stories by the best Authors, 
Poems, Narrativesof Travel andAdventure, Biographical Sketches, 
Wit and Humor, etc. Tue Rurat Home Journar is devoted to 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Household Economy, Ladies’ Fancy- 
Work, Reading for the Young, the Exposure of Humbugs, ete., and 
is likewise finely illustrated. These two papers are just what are 
needed-in every family for amusement, entertainment and in- 
struction, The regular subscription price of THe FrresipE at 


meOONANNTTNUININXLQ TTE TENERE 
| 


Uri 


! Home is $1.00 per year, and that of Taz Rurat Home Journac 50 
a cents; but, wishing to double our already mammoth circulation of 
ki 100,000, nnd introduce our papers into new homes, we now make 


the grandest and most liberal offer that has ever been made by any 
Teliable publishing house. Our offer is as follows: Uponreccipt of 
J Only One Dollar, we will send both The Fireside at Home 
a Hy and The Rural Home Journal for One Year, and we will 
re also send, Free and post-paid, The Victoria Casket of Fine 
fy Jewelry for. Ladiesand Gentlemen, the contents of which are as 
YS follows: 1. The Golden Floral Necklace, something entire- 

7 ny ly new; just imported from Paris, consisting of a beautiful neck- 
lace of Florentine beads, in three colors, to which is attached a 
pendan-« or charm of fine artificial flowers; this necklace is a beau- 
tiful novelty, and something that any lady would take pride in 


\ 
Ah U 
AS 


ay 


Wanted—Men, Women, Boys and Girls, can start 
anew, light and easy business in their own towns. 
The work can be done quietly at home in daytime 


or evening—no peddli__ or traveling necessary— 
is strictly honorable, and will positively bring in more money 
in 30 days than anything ever advertised. Y — can easily make 
10c. to $1 an hour, or $5 to $15 a day, if you startright. “The 
Secret Revealed.” ‘What I want you to do,” and ONE 
DOZEN Samples to commence work on, by return mail, 
FREE. Send 10 cents for postage and advertising, and 
Address 4. G. FAW, BMutland, Vermont. 


S 


eorocasenK wearing. 2. Gentlemen’s Filigree Vest Chain. This hand- 
This UY NII WY 


rH some gent’s watchchain iscomposed of an infinite number of fine 

i 3 gold-plated threads, artistically woven together to form the beau- 
tiful pattern, Two dainty slides add to its beauty, and a handsome tassel is attached in lieu of a locket or charm. 3. Pair of 
Ruby Bracelets, very handsome and stylish, made of the popular material called Ruby, with dainty bangle attached; will Jast 
alifetime. 4. Pale of Onyx Sleeve Buttons, fineonyx stones in good gold plate settings, very handsome and warranted to 
wear, and are suitable for lady or gentleman. 5. Ifandsome Jct and Gold-Plated Breaat-Pin, of a very beautiful oblong 
or bar pattern; composed of jet with fine gold-plated mountings and ornamented with pearls; warranted durable. 6. Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Finger Ring, of imitation carnclian, with gold-plated top or name plate; will last a lifetime. Remember, we send all the 
articles above described, securely packed in a handsome Casket, by mail, post-paid, also Tur Pirestpe at Home and Tue RuraL 
Home Journat for oneyear, upon receipt of only one dollar. The contents of the Victoria Jewel Casket are all warranted first-class 
and genuine, and just as represented—we offer nothing cheap or worthless. We guarantee this to be the finest collection of valuable 
Jewelry ever offered as a premium. Youcannot fail to be delighted with the Casket, avd also with our valuable and interesting 


25 USEFUL ARTICLES, 4 
BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CHROMO CARDS 
size 6x3, and an Illustrated 
Book, to all who send two 
Sc. stamps for postage and 
packing. Mention this paper. 
3 y laren sE,G. RIDEOUT & CO., NEW YORK, 


papers. Take advantage ofthis wonderful bargain now/ Youmay never again have achance to obtain so much for so little money I 
We guarantee that you shall receive fully three timee the value of money sent, and if you are not perfectly satisfied hat you have re- 
ceived such value, we will cheerfully return your money. Weare an old-established, well known and reliable house, and cannot 
afford to do otherwise than please and satisfy all our patrons, For $5.00 we will send six copies of the two papers for one year and six 
Victoria Jewel Caskets; therefore, by getting five of your friends to send with you, you willsecure your own free. Address, 
Fr. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 Park Place, New York City. 

All the leading newspapers of America endorse the publishing house of F. M. Lupton as thoroughly and entirely reliable, Those 

who failto take advantage of the above great offer will miss a chanceof a lifetime | _ 
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GET THE BEST! ‘ 
FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR, 


NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


The Leading Paper. 
THE TRIBUNE this year is cheaper than ever, 


and it promises to be better than ever. Unlike some of its would-be rivals, it has not reduced character with price. It does not seek increased circulation by 
pandering to the tastes of the vicious or the prurient. A trusted, clean, wholesome family paper, it has long enjoyed the largest circulation among the best people— 
the industrious, frugal and moral, whom every community recognizes as its best citizens — andit means to keep and increase this circulation by continuing to deserve it. 


THE TRIBUNE is the leading New-York daily 
— complete in news, strong and sound in comment, pure in tone, large and legible in print —spending money lavishly for news, and as lavishly for brains to handle it. 
It gives, with absolute fairness and all possible accuracy, the news of the whole world, best worth the attention of intelligent men and women; and is recognized as 
the authority on political, business, bank, railroad and financial, literary, educational, scientific, social and religious intelligence. 
THE TRIBUNE is heartily Republican, 
and believes that the restoration of the Democratic party to power, after twenty-four year's’ exile, would be as disastrous as arevolution. Every important material 
interestin the country dreads such a change in 1884. THE TRIBUNE confidently believes it can be prevented, and to that end asks your aid. 
THE TRIBUNE is always on the side of morality, good order, reform and progress. 
It warmly sympathizes with every practical effort to restrict the traffic in intoxicating liquors. It has no interest, tor or against corporations, to hinder its taking 


the just and fair course, best for all the people and the whole country. Itis the organ of no person or faction, is under no control save that of its Editor, and knows no 
obligation save that to the public. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE; for a third of a century the favorite of our substantial rural population. Larger 
and wider circulation than any other weekly issued from the office of a daily in the United States. 

A complete weekly newspaper of sixteen, and sometimes twenty or twenty-four pages; agricultural matter believed by farmers to be the best published; full 
markets and many features of interest in the home circle. This year two series of special articles, one for young men, the other for farmers. Indispensable for the 
Presidential canvass. ‘ 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE; the best substitute for the Daily; all the matter of the latter of more than transient interest, and all the special features of the 
Weekly. Sixteen to twenty pages. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS POST PAID. 
(Counting postage, about 2 cents a copy on all editions. The most, in quantity and value, for the least money, of any paper in America. } 

DAILY—75 cents a month ; 31.75 for 3 months; $7 a year, with Sunday edition, $8.50. 


eo Sr ayear; in clubs of 10 $1 ayear, with extra copy to man sending club. Address, “ THE TRIBUN 1h. New-York 
SE -WEELY— . 


> Oayear; in clubs of 10 $2 a year, with extra copy. 
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_ Established THE a 
unitate ts HICKERING 65,000 Pianos 
18238. PIANO Made and Sold. 


S.F. HAYWARD, Gen/ Agent, 
_ 407 Broadway N.Y. City. : 


Aw liil ddd 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
Nicewie 


StyLte No. 1. SQUARE. '  Sryte No, x, Upricur. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manufacture in its various patented improvements. The new 
designs in Chickering Grands, assuring larger results in power and purity, length and sweet- 


“PANU ness of tone, leave nothing to be desired. The Chickering Square Pianos, in all the usual 
THE UNITED STATES styles, are unrivaled. The new Chickering Upright has the Justly celebrated patented 
MUTU AL ACCIDENT ASSOCI ATION metallic action, which forever prevents the possibility of atmospheric interference with the action of 
320 and 322 Broadway, New-York, the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 
’ 


Insures against accidents at half the cost of | 
stock companies. 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres’t. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 
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TEA CLUB ORDERS. | E i ley tI = ih ue meron | A inn 


5 


We have made a specialty for five years of giving away | 
as Premiums, to those who get We clubs for our goods, 
Dunes ae ah Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc, 

eas of all kinds, from 30 to 75cents per pound. Wedoa 5 y ID. 
very large Tea and Coffee business, hedides sending out StyLe No. 12. UPRIGHT. Sai NO zo: ppGcaND 
fom Site 0 CLUE eae Seach gay Pears f f 

LATED CASTERS as Premiums with an H H “| 1 
$10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. Every Piano made and sold by Chickering & Sons is warranted for five years. 
DECORATED TEA SETS with #15. GOLD | er cies Pe ua 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 
ate Sa of 106 PCBs 2 na a orders, and a | : 

ost of other Premiums. Send us Postal and mention | | < N | 
this Paper, and we will send you full Price and Pre- | G I I IC K E I G &X S O NS, 
mium List. Freight Charges average 75 cents per 10 
tbs., to points West. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., : 4 . 

805 Washington Street, Boston. ‘156 Tremont St. Boston. 130 Fifth Ave. New-York. 
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